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OUAPTEE  I. 

MISTLETOE  AHD  HOLLY-BBBBIKS. 

1  TTTHENETEB  the  WTnjr&rda  indulged  in  a  aonti- 
I  *  I  mental  retrospect  during  tlie  period  of  their 
\  ^t&teijatj,  they  alwaja  dated  the  begiimiiig  of  the  end 
I  tran  thftt  menyChriatmaavhich  thejBpent  atBrack- 
1  «n&eld  jnat  before  their  Aunt  UiUicent  wsa  married. 
I  Life  it  £a«twold  waa  narrow'  and  monotonous;  bnt 
*iiej  were  joimg  tfaem,  and  the  advanoing  shadow  had 


■ol  jet  grown  p^patde  enough  to  eol^we  their  natural 
eun^iine. .!'  Let  all  Uie  children  come,"  wTot«  dear  oltl 
grandmamma  Huttonj  and  thej  aU  went — IFrancia, 
A""",  Qeoffirey,  Manrice,  Lois,  and  Penelope  Orof'., 
their  father's  ward. 

Thej  often  thought  afterwords  how  selfish  the;  had 
been,  how  craving  of  a  little  pleasure.  The  qaeetiou 
of  eipeuB^  debated  with  grave  animation  np-stairs  and 
down,  and  other  qnestions,  less  proaaio  bnt  not  m< 
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Berions,  toiiclied  them  scarcely  at  all.  Some  experience 
and  a  yast  deal  of  imagination  had  exalted  grandpapa's 
honse  into  a  place  of  paradisaical  delights,  in  contrast 
with  which  home  appeared  a  dreary  desolate  waste, 
where  dulness  brooded  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
"  Let  ns  go !  do  let  ns  go  !'*  was  their  cry,  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  and  they  heard  nothing  pathetic  in 
nnrse's  ironical  rejoinder,  "Ay,  go,  go;  leave  ns. 
Leave  father  and  mother  to  keep  Christmas  alone.  Go 
your  ways,  an*  be  happy.  You're  like  young  bears — 
you've  got  aU  your  troubles  before  you." 

On  the  day  of  their  departure  Eastwold  was  awake 
and  up  early,  and  the  noise  of  children's  feet  and 
voices,  to  and  fro  the  house  in  ecstasy,  never  ceased 
until  they  were  warmly  packed  into  the  old  yellow 
chariot,  and  ready  for  a  start.  Papa  and  mamma 
waited  on  the  steps  to  see  them  off,  and  as  the  lank 
posters  trotted  down  the  avenue,  the  sun  shone  ujwn  a 
bunch  of  rosy  faces  pressed  to  the  window,  nodding 
and  shouting  joyous  good-byes  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.  No  sense  of  uneasiness  smote  any  of  them, 
even  at  that  last  moment,  except  Penelope,  who  had 
chosen  to  ensconce  herself  all  alone  in  the  rumble. 
She  was  a  queer  little  sensitive  creature,  pathetically 
ugly,  and  older  by  a  year  or  two  than  any  of  her 
guardian's  family.  Her  short  nose  reddened,  and  a 
few  tears  winked  furtively  in  her  large  brown  eyes ;  but 
before  they  had  gone  a  mile  on  the  road,  the  impres- 
sion of  pain  she  had  caught  from  those  figures,  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  forsaken,  jrielded  to  the  consola- 
tion of  leafless  branches,  clear  traced  against  tfie  pale 
blue  sky,  and  to  the  tenderness  of  frostwork  on  reed 
and  fern  under  the  glittering  hedges.  It  recurred  now 
and  then  throughout  the  journey,  like  the  sad  refrain 
of  an  old  ballad,  but  the  story-part  between  the  echoes 
was  romantic  and  fanciful,  and  that  mysterious  under- 
tone haunted  her  to  no  ill-purpose. 

Over  hill  and  dale,  over  moor  and  windy  scaur  for 
two  and  twenty  miles  rattled  the  happy  children, 
laughing,  chattering,  quarrelling  like  a  nest  of  pies ; 
and  when  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  sombre 
Brackenwood,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  grandpapa's 
chimneys  amongst  the  cedars.  Ten  minutes  after  they 
were  all  being  kissed  and  cuddled  and  danced  up  and 
down  in  the  great  hall,  with  no  flaw  in  their  welcome, 
save  a  low-spoken  regret  from  grandmamma  that 
they  had  not  brought  her  "Mary"  with  them  and 
'*  poor  papa." 

They  talked  about  that  visit  to  Brackenfield  for  long 
and  long  after — it  was  a  bit  of  such  genuine  good 
cheer.  A  sketch  that  Francis  made  from  the  garden 
went  with  them  in  all  their  subsequent  wanderings. 
It  was  the  merest  scratch,  but  they  knew  it.  Some  of 
the  windows  were  indicated  only  by  a  single  stroke, 
others  were  omitted  altogether,  none  made  any  effectual 
pretence  at  seeming  what  they  really  were — heavily 
muUioned,  and  with  little  leaded  hexagonal  panes,  em- 
blazoned in  the  topmost  compartments  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  sJl  the  family  connexiq;D8  for  a  score 
of  generations  back.  It  was  an  ancient  house,  but 
there  were  not  the  gaps  in  the  walls  that  occurred  in 
Francis's  handiwork ;  neither  were  the  trees  that  over- 
grew it  such  flourishes  of  exotic  foliage,  but  massive 
firs  and  cedars,  and  dark  ranks  of  yews,  old  almost  as 
the  hiUs  for  which  one  sinuous  line  in  the  background 
had  to  stand.  An  out-of-the-world  place  it  was,  and, 
in  time  of  snow,  cut  off  inexorably  from  neighbours ; 
Hnt.  filled  with  those  who  were  kind  as  well  as  kin,  it 


was  as  cheerful  a  house  as  heart  could  desire  to  spend 
a  Christmas  season  in. 

First,  there  was  Squire  Hutton  himself — gouty,  good- 
humoured,  and  generous;  then  there  was  the  dame, 
comely  and  mirthful  at  sixty  as  at  sixteen ;  there  was 
the  eldest  son  John,  with  his  wife  Theodora,  and  their 
leash  of  riotous  boys ;  there  were  Ellen  and  Grace,  with 
their  rival  girl-babies  and  respective  husbands,  Captain 
Blake  and  Sir  Andrew  Goodwin ;  there  waa  old  Uncle 
Christopher  who  had  seen  the  world,  and  lived  now  at 
free-quarters,  a  pensioner  in  the  house  where  he  was 
bom ;  there  was  Tom  Martineau,  a  sort  of  cousin,  who 
had  travelled  east  and  travelled  west  from  youth  to 
grey  hairs,  and  always  stayed  his  weary  feet  at  Brack- 
enfield between  his  wandering  journeys;  and  lastly 
there  was  J^lillicent,  the  youngest  daughtei,  very  fail* 
in  her  unwedded  summer  beauty,  with  a  love-story  to 
point  a  moral  for  the  behoof  ot  any  fantastical  maiden 
tempted  to  throw  happiness  away  in  a  fit  of  caprice  or 
pride,  as  she  had  done. 

At  eighteen  Millicent  had  been  a  lovely,  spoilt  girl, 
but  rich  in  the  charm  that  wins  love.  And  many  loved 
her — ^most  of  all  Michael  Forester,  the  younger  son  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Forester,  her  father's  best  friend  and  nearest 
neighbour,  and  after  a  breezy  wooing  they  became  en- 
gaged. Michael  was  frank,  free  and  easy;  it  waa  a 
triumph  for  him  to  have  won  her,  but  having  won  her, 
he  rested  and  was  thankf  uL  Perhaps  he  trusted  her 
too  well,  who  was  by  nature  exacting ;  for  his  cheerful 
assurance  she  construed,  first,  into  indifference,  and 
then  into  neglect.  Pride  sealed  her  lips,  but  every 
change  it  made  her  heart  ice  to  think  of,  she  assum^ 
as  come  already.  When  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
fulfilment  of  her  promise,  she  broke  it.  Michael  was 
mortified  beyond  expression,  and  all  the  world  of 
their  acquaintance  declared  that  Millicent  Hutton 
had  behaved  extremely  ill.  Her  punishment  was  not 
light.  Stings  of  love,  shame,  pride,  regret,  each  in  turn 
pierced  her  to  the  quick.  Michael  acquiesced  in  her 
decision,  and  went  his  way ;  north,  south — ^what  was  it 
to  her  ?  Yet  wherever  he  went  he  carried  her  heart 
with  him,  and  that  perhaps  everybody  knew  but  himself. 

The  lapse  of  time  had  brought  many  changes  in 
and  about  Brackenfield  since  then.  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter,  married  eight  years  before  to  ISr.  Wynyard 
of  Eastwold,  had  entered  on  a  course  of  suffering  such 
as  was  but  very  imperfectly  understood  in  her  father's 
house.  John  had  married,  not  ambitiously,  but  much 
to  his  liking;  and  the  only  other  son  had  laid  down 
his  life  in  India.  Helen  and  Grace  had  gone  to  homes 
of  their  own,  and  Millicent  alone  was  left  of  all  their 
children  with  the  Squire  and  the  dame.  At  the  Grange 
old  Sir  Gilbert  Forester  had  died,  and  another  Sir  Gil- 
bert reigned  in  his  stead,  but  Michael  never  came  back. 
Tom  Martineau  met  him  once  in  a  remote  village  of 
Algeria,  where  they  joined  in  a  lion  hunt  with  a 
vagrant  Scotch  laiid,  and  afterwards  parted  and  went 
their  several  ways,  but  other  tidings  Millicent  had  none. 

As  her  fitful  pride  wore  down,  her  character  ripened 
to  a  rich  maturity.  To  have  taken  her  from  Bracken- 
field now  would  have  been  to  take  away  its  sunshine ; 
and  the  Squire  looked  with  discouragement  on  any 
amorous  swain  who  was  tempted  to  cast  a  hope  towards 
her.  Uncle  Christopher  quizzed  her  as  a  paradox  of 
'  constancy,  and  said  often  that  she  was  saving  up  for 
Michael  Forester  yet ;  but,  ah  i  well-a-day !  just  three 
years  after  she  had  sent  him  from  her,  his  letters  home 
ceased.    From  that  time  till  now — an  interval  of  seven 
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years— Txunotir  had  bronght  no  news  of  him.  Sir 
Gilbert  Forester  had  entered  into  possession  of  his 
brother's'  lands,  and  had  put  np  in  the  chancel  of 
Brackenfield  Chnrch  a  marble  shield  inscribed  to  his 
memory.  He  was  counted  amongst  the  dead,  but  all 
else  was  mystexy;  and  her  friends  spoke  low  before 
Millioent,  when  they  speculated  on  how  he  had  pro- 
bably perished  in  some  far-away  torrid  wild — ^unwept, 
nnpitied,  by  strangers  tended  and  buried. 

It  -was  not  BO  in  reality,  and  as  his  return  home  took 
place  during  the  memorable  visit  of  the  Eastwold 
children  to  grandpapa's  house,  and  made  a  permanently 
happy  and  hopeful  impression  on  Mr.  Wynyard's  ward, 
the  joyous  stoxy  shall  be  set  forth  as  a  prelude  to  her 
own  longer  and  more  varied  chronicle. 

When  the  children  and  grandchildren  were  at 
Brackenfield  for  Christmas,  the  great  hall  was  the 
favonrite  gathering-place  of  the  family,  and  the  fittest 
place,  with  its  portraits  in  every  panel,  and  its  fires  of 
Yule-logs  blazing  at  either  end.  On  Christmas  Eve, 
in  the  afternoon,  they  were  all  there — Francis,  Geof- 
frey and  Maurice,  Philip,  Jimmy  and  Jack,  Anna  and 
Lois,  tiny  Poppie  and  toddling  Nell — six  boys  under 
fifteen,  and  four  girls  under  twelve.  Oh,  Babel !  oh, 
glorious  confusion !  and  their  elders  all  enjoying  it  In 
the  midst  of  the  floor  was  a  heap  of  green  boughs, 
amongst  which  the  merry  little  folks  were  culling  the 
richest  in  scarlet  berries,  and  handing  them  up  to 
Bobin  the  gardener,  who  was  decking  the  walls.  The 
work  went  on  until  twilight,  when  it  was  nearly  done, 
and  there  arose  a  question  about  hanging  up  the  mistle- 
toe ;  but  behold !  when  the  young  ones  looked  out  for 
the  mistletoe,  there  was  none  to  be  found.  No  mistletoe  P 
Christmas  Eve,  and  no  mistletoe !  By  all  means  let 
Bobin  go  and  cut  some  before  the  dark  falls  I 

Bobin  protested  that  he  had  put  more  than  enough 
into  the  cart,  and  unless  the  kitchen  wenches  had 
stolen  it  there  it  must  be  still;  so  the  big  boys  rushed 
away  through  intricate  passages  to  the  back  door.  Aunt 
Millicent  and  Penelope  Croft  following  with  Lois,  a 
little  grace  of  a  girl  who  was  in  immense  excitement 
about  the  absent  mistletoe.  There  they  found  the  cart 
waiting,  with  a  smoky  lantern  dangling  at  the  shaft, 
and  a  stifF-set  lad  at  the  horse's  head,  thrashing  him- 
self with  long  flail-like  arms  to  keep  up  his  vital  heat. 
There  was  a  windy  gloom  on  that  north  quarter  of  the 
honse^  and  the  girls  stayed  within  the  porch  while 
gardener's  Jack  threw  out  to  the  boys  the  last  green 
branches  of  yew  and  holly. 

"  Here  it  is,  here's  mistletoe !"  cried  Francis,  and 
dashed  off  with  all  the  other  youngsters  pursuing. 
But  Millicent  and  Penelope  stood  transfixed  at  the 
apparition  of  a  frozen  white  face  which  peered  up  at 
them  from  the  darkness  beyond  the  cart — such  a  face 
as  Fennie  had  never  seen  either  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body  in  her  short  life  before.  It  seemed  to  gaze  at 
them  with  unseeing,  stony  eyes,  and  then  to  turn  and 
turn  away,  and  recede  into  the  purple  gloom,  but  with 
never  a  sound  of  footstep  or  rustle  of  raiment,  and  so 
was  lost  in  the  blackness  of  the  thick-clipt  yews  by  the 
walL  Millicenf  8  hand  closed  on  Pennie's  with  a  clutch 
that  almost  made  her  cry  out  for  pain,  and  drawing 
her  breath  with  a  sob,  she  whispered,  "  It  was  Michael 
Forester's  face  I"  Fennie  did  not  exactly  believe  in 
ghosts,  but  she  was  movtally  afraid  of  them ;  and  her 
heart  beat  loud  and  thick  as  they  hurried  through  the 
dark  passages  back  to  the  ruddy  fire-shine  of  the  halL 


Their  rushing  entrance  was  greeted  by  a  general  out- 
ciy. 

"What's  amiss?  Tou  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost,"  said  Captain  Blake,  Helen's  sailor  spouse.  "  If 
you  have  a  yam  to  tell  us,  noVs  the  witchiag  time  o' 
night.    Come,  Quixote,  let  us  hear  it." 

"We  have  no  yam,"  said  Pennie,* answering  with 
teeth  a-chatter  to  one  of 'the  many  names  her  g^tesque 
little  phiz  had  earned  her.  "  But  it  is  a  night  bitter 
enough  to  bleach  the  red  out  of  even  your  face,  sir." 

"  That's  right,  Pennie,  give  it  him.  He  grows  more 
like  beet-root  every  .day,"  cried  the  Squire,  and  made 
room  for  her  in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  Robin  the 
gardener  observed  that  there  would  be  a  fall  of  snow 
before  morning.  Everybody  echoed  his  prediction,  and 
said  it  was  lucky  it  had  held  off  over  Christmas  Eve, 
or  else  Brackenfield  must  hive  lacked  many  guests, 
now  doubtless  set  off  upon  their  dark  and  windy  way 
to  join  in  the  revels  wiUi  which  Squire  Button  always 
kept  that  festival. 

At  half-past  five  rang  the  dressing-bell,  and  away 
trooped  young  and  old  to  make  themselves  gay  for  the 
dance  that  was  to  follow  the  dinner.  Penelope  was 
one  of  Millicent's  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  her 
adoration  pleased  even  while  it  amused  the  woman  of 
sorrowful  experiences.  They  had  agreed  to  occupy  one 
room,  and  this  arrangement  was  now  felt  to  be  very 
consolatory.  Millicent  looked  little  in  the  mood  for 
Christmas  fun,  and  Pennie,  to  cheer  her,  vented  a  few 
orthodox  reflections  on  the  tricks  of  fancy. 

"  Ever  since  Michael  Forester  ceased  to  write  home 
I  have  believed  him  dead,"  was  Millicent's  reply.  "  I 
have  felt,  too,  that  if  he  came  to  me  I  should  not  fear 
him."  Not  fear  him  I  Yet  she  clung  close  to  Pennie 
as  they  went  down-stairs  to  the  guests  who  were  already 
assembling. 

Throughout  the  dinner  the  dismal  shadow  haunted 
Pennie's  mind.  Mirth,  laughter,  tiirkey,  plunt-pudding, 
were  all  thrown  away  upon  her.  Uncle  Christopher 
rallied  her  in  vain.  Was  she  in  love  ?  Was  she  in 
debt,  or  any  other  difficulty  P  She  had  not  a  single 
retort  left  in  her  quiver,  and  Millicent  was  in  the  same 
silent  case.  It  was  easier  in  the  hall  afterwards.  There 
there  were  so  many,  the  children  were  so  tumultuous, 
that  a  seceder  or  two  from  the  universal  din  was  not 
missed.  When  the  first  oountry-danoe  was  set  with 
thirty  couples  they  were  left  out,  and  ensconced  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  deep  window  recesses.  It  was  an 
old  custom  at  Brackenfield,  when  any  merrymaking 
was  going  on,  to  leave  the  curtains  undrawn,  that  the 
village-folk  might  look  in  at  the  dancing.  They  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  chilly  privilege  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  when  the  two  girls  entered  the  recess  several 
rustic  visagesdrew  back,  andretreated  to  another  window, 
where  there  were  no  sitters-out  to  intercept  their  view. 

For  ever  so  long  MUlicent  and  Pennie  watched  the 
brisk  evolutions  of  the  maze;  admiring  how  the  Squire 
went  down  the  figure,  as  actively  as  if  he  were  twenty, 
with  sweet  little  granddaughter  Lois,  and  how  his  dear 
dame  threaded  the  needle  with  frisky  Phil,  her  eldest 
son's  eldest  hope.  This  was  the  children's  dance — rare 
fun,  too ;  and  when  it  was  done  they  all  kissed  their 
partners  under  the  mistletoe,  and  were  then  hustled  off 
to  supper  of  custard  and  cake,  and  so  to  bed;  while 
the  ancients,  having  gallantly  accomplished  an  annual 
duty,  were  permitted  to  retire  to  whist;  and  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  children  grown  up,  kept  the  night  alive 
with  reels,  cotillions,  and  more  formal  quadrilles. 
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What  a  pretty,  happy  picture  it  was  I  The  panelled 
walls  blazing  with  light*  the  solemn  ancestry  looking 
down  from  their  garlanded  frames,  dignified,  demure, 
and  prim — as  if  there  were  no  coimtry  dances  in  their 
day,  no  Hunt  the  Slipper,  or  Ladies'  ToiIet»  or  Eiss-in- 
the-ring,  or  cakes  and  ale  at  Christmas  time  when  they 
were  lads  Qnd  lasses.  Ah!  the  old  generation  shows 
wonderf uUy  wise  when  it  lives  only  in  effigy  1  Those 
airy  figpires  that  flitted  in  gossamer  to  and  fro  in  the 
shining  hall  are  sober  enongh  now,  and  their  agile 
partners  are  considerably  heavier  on  the  wing.  But 
they  were  merry  nnder  the  mistletoe  that  Christmas 
night,  and  if  they  have  given  way  to  another  genera- 
tion, tum-abont  is  bnt  fair  play— ns  to-day,  you  to- 
morrow, all  of  us  very  soon  yesterday  I 

Millicent  and  Pend^ope  bore  their  part  in  the  dance 
again  and  again;  but  just  before  supper  they  found 
themselves  once  more  in  the  window  recess.  They 
talked  a  little,  and  then  looked  out  into  the  night,  to 
see  if  it  had  kept  its  promise  of  snow,  when  again  that 
spectral  visage  met  them,  eyes  to  eyes.  For  an  instant 
only — ^they  saw  it,  and  it  was  gone !  Thc^  both  started 
away  to  IJie  health,  which  Pennie  left  no  more  until 
she  went  in  to  supper.  Her  escort  was  Tom  Kartineau, 
who  said,  inquisitively,  *' There  is  something  up  between 
you  and  Hilly— what  is  it  P" 

Pennie  answered, ''  Nothing.*' 

"  Ghreeting  over  spilt  milk— just  like  women,"  re- 
joined he. 

Millicent  sat  opposite  to  them,  her  face  as  white  as 
her  white  dress,  but  talking  nervously  fast,  and  laugh- 
ing far  more  than  was  her  wont,  under  the  surprised 
observation  of  others  besides  Tom  Martineau. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  great  Christmas  pasty  and  the 
boar's  head  never  woxdd  be  cut  up  and  eaten ;  as  if 
the  toasts  and  speeches  never  would  be  done.  But 
there  is  an  end  to  everything  under  the  moon  as  well 
as  under  the  sun,  and  that  famous  supper  came  to 
a  close  at  last,  and  with  it  the  night's  chequered  fes- 
tivities. 

Millicent  and  Pennie  were  amongst  the  earliest  to  beat 
a  reti*eat  to  their  room.  For  an  hour  they  sat  talking 
by  the  fire,  but  as  soon  as  they  g^t  into  bed  Pennie  fell 
into  the  sleep  of  healthful  weariness.  She  had  not 
slept  long,  however,  before  she  was  reawakened  by  the 
sound  of  voices  on  the  terrace  under  the  window,  and 
then  the  stilly  darkness  of  the  Christmas  morning  was 
broken  by  a  loud-sung  carol.  Both  she  and  Millicent 
rose  to  peep  out  at  the  waits,  who  stood  in  a  ring  on 
the  lawn.  Snow  was  falling,  and  the  lantern  they 
carried  gave  a  light  so  dim  that  to  Pennie  not  a  face 
was  discernible.  But  when  they  had  watched  about 
a  minute,  Millicent  dropped  the  curtain,  with  a  shud- 
dering cry  that  Michael  Forester  was  amongst  the 
singers. 

The  night  got  over  somehow — ^Pennie  even  slept — 
but  when  they  made  their  appearance  at  breakfast,  and 
everybody  was  wishing  everybody  else  a  happy  Christ- 
mas, Millicent's  pale  dieek  and  nervous  eye  could  not 
escape  anxious  remark  from  the  dame;  but  as  she  per- 
sisted that  nothing  ailed  her,  save  the  drowsy  conse- 
quences of  a  disturbed  night,  she  was  let  alone.  Only 
Uncle  Christopher  quizzed  her  a  little,  and  prophesied 
that  Brackenfield  would  hear  of  something  to  astonish 
it  by-and-by — a  new  lover  perhaps — ^who  coxdd  tell? 
During  the  prayers  in  church  he  regarded  her  too  with 
a  mischievous  intelligence.  Pennie  walked  home  with 
him  after  service,  in  stem,  silent  displeasure,  and  was 


not  propitiated  when  he  bade  her  smooth  down  her 
prickles  for  a  little  fretful  porcupine.  She  would  have 
liked  to  consult  him  about  the  ghost,  but  there  was 
no  encouragement  in  his  rallying  tone  to  enter  on  so 
serious  a  theme. 

Bound  the  blazing  Yule-logs  after  dinner  somebody 
proposed  stories ;  and  nerve-thriUing  legends,  new  and 
old,  were  recounted  until  Pennie's  turn  came,  and  found 
her  dumb.  Tom  Martineau  asked  if  she  had  no  spiritual 
reminiscences  to  narrate,  when  Uncle  Christopher  an- 
swered for  her :  "  Not  she,  th§  little  infidel,  she  be- 
lieves in  nothing  I"  on  which  she  looked  guilty,  and 
quavered  out.  No,  she  did  not— expecting  the  phantom- 
face  to  confront  her  with  the  wicked  equivocation  on 
her  lips.  She  wished  bed-time  were  twenty-years  off, 
yet  when  it  came  to  good-night.  Uncle  Christopher, 
as  if  he  uncannily  divined  her  thoughts,  whispered: 
"  Don't  be  afraid,  Pennie ;  the  ghost  is  shut  up  in  the 
kitchen-dock,  and  won't  molest  you  if  you  say  your 
prayers."  He  had  some  equally  irreverent  speech  to 
make  to  Millicent,  who  had  a  sad  sleepless  night  of  it. 
Pennie  dropped  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  knew  no- 
thing more  till  morning,  when  die  woke  so  hale  and 
sprightly  that  she  was  half  in  a  mind  to  deride  the 
vision,  while  Millicent's  wearied  nerves  were  more  than 
ever  sensitive  to  impressions  of  pain  and  terror. 

There  was  a  beautiful  walk  in  summer  down  one  of 
the  rides  through  the  wood  whith  skirted  the  Forester 
estates,  but  in  winter  it  was  conmionly  avoided  as 
damp  and' dismal  After  luncheon,  however,  when 
Millicent  invited  Pennie  to  turn  out  with  her,  die  pro- 
posed going  in  that  direction.  Pennie  consented,  but 
not  cheerfully.  The  open  expanse  of  the  park  would 
have  been  pleasantei^— looking  forward  to  ^e  haunted 
hours  that  would  soon  be  upon  them  in  the  short 
December  day.  Under  the  firs,  ladened  with  their 
frozen  white  Christmas  fruitage,  the  g^und  was  clear, 
but  the  wind  whistled  with  a  dirill  music  such  as  it  is 
far  more  agreeable  to  hear  dtting  in  a  cosy  chimney- 
comer  than  when  it  meets  you  in  the  teeth.  With 
their  doaks  drawn  close  and  their  heads  bent  down 
they  battled  against  it  to  the  end  of  the  ride,  and  across 
a  meadow  dotted  with  fine  park  timber.  Park  in  a 
fashion  it  was  still,  being  only  divided  by  a  sunk  fence 
from  the  neglected  gardens  of  the  Lodge — ^the  place 
that  would  have  been  Millicent  Button's  home  had  she 
married  Michad  Forester.  It  was  uninhabited  now, 
and  had  been  so  ever  since  he  left  England,  except  by 
the  bailiff  and  his  wife.  Sir  Gilbert,  it  was  reported, 
meant  now  to  destroy  the  pretty  pleasure  g^unds,  and 
to  turn  the  place  into  a  farmstead.  The  change  had 
been  spoken  of  at  dinner  the  night  before,  as  likdy  to 
be  taken  in  hand  when  the  frost  broke  up,  and  Millicent 
wished  to  see  the  gardens  again  before  the  desecration 
began.  They  entered  by  a  rustic  gate  and  bridge  across 
the  sunk-fence,  and  coming  round  from  the  back  of  the 
house,  strayed  along  a  broad  walk  bdow  the  windows 
of  the  principal  rooms,  now  all  silent,  shuttered,  and 
dark. 

What  a  melancholy  place  is  a  deserted  house !  The 
dead  leaves  had  apparently  been  allowed  to  gather  the 
autumn  through,  and  the  snow  now  covered  them  where 
they  lay  in  drifts  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  The  wind 
had  torn  away  the  ivy  from  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  house,  where  it  had  been  left  hanging  and  flapping 
in  the  wild  gusts  like  a  flag  of  distress.  It  was  not 
until  they  turned  round  by  the  east  end  that  they  came 
on  any  cheerful  dgns  of  habitation.  Then  from  a  wide, 
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Diucreened  window,  belonging  to  what  waa  Uicbael 
Foreater's  BtDdy  in  bis  earl;  dajs  of  poaseasion,  thef 
saw  a  mddj  glow  Btruming  abroad  into  the  winter's 
cold.  Fannie  would  have  avoided  the  room,  ^apposing 
it  to  be  ooonpied  by  some  of  the  bailiflf b  familj ;  bat 
Millieent  wanted  to  see  bis  wife,  and  passing  doee  bj 


die  window,  tbey  inTolnntarilj  glanced  in — glanced  in 
to  see  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  reading  bj  the  fire,  and 
to  see  that  awfol  grej  fac«,  more  like  AwAk  than  ever, 
lift  itself  up  and  slowlj  torn  to  look  who  name  between 
him  and  the  fii^t-foding  light  of  the  afternoon. 


"  Whebe  shall  we  go  first  P" 

The  qneation  was  put  hj  one  of  mv  companions  aa 
we  entered  the  eoatem  end  of  ^^cea  Street,  Lambeth. 
The  reader  shall  be  told  on  what  business;  bnt  we 
warn  him  that  he  will  not  find  the  etorj  a  veij 
attractive  one,  nnless  the  facts  we  have  to  mention,  or 
(acta  similar  to  them,  have  impressed  him  with  their 
importance  before  now.  He  is  very  likely  one  of 
that  preponderating  clasa  of  readers  who  expect  their 
msgaziite  to  be  merely  amusing.  If  so,  we  most  ask 
him  to  forgive  na  for  devoting  a  portion  of  our  space 
to  a  serions  subject,  and  he  vnll  find  the  entertainment 
be  haa  a  right  to  expect  by  turning  to  another  page. 
Our  present  mood  is  a  Bad  one,  for  we  have  been 
i^ompelled  to  think  of  the  frigbtfol  contraata  presented 
by  the  civilization  of  the  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
mary,  we  are  Bare,  will  sympathize  with  the  object  we 
liave  in  view,  and,  without  the  need  of  a  hint  fi'om  n»— 


FmI  for  tb«  wrangi  ti 


sinnol  km 


Daily  aipoicd,  ««  that  unihroudcd  lica  ) 
And  letk  Ui«  ■nffem'  in  hi>  dirkort  den, 
Wbetlxr  conducted  to  the  ipot  hj  ligha 
And  DHwiiagi,  or  he  dwcUi  (u  if  tht  wren 
Tani^t  him  cDiiotBliDtot)  hidden  from  all  eja. 
In  lilena  and  tlie  kwful  modaties 
Of  Kmiw:— fc»1  for  nil,  R'  Urotti^r  Men  1 


To  such  we  are  sure  no  apolo^  is  necessary  for  the 
att«mptB  we  shall  make  from  time  to  time  to  impress 
our  readere  with  the  reality  of  the  misery  of  which 
many  of  them  may  be  but  vairueiy  informed,  and  to 
give  publicity  to  uie  means,  (H  whatever  kind,  that 
may  oe  su^nreated  for  its  removal.  "  It  is  prettr 
generally  conieaaed,"  Professor  Kinzsley  once  observed, 
"that  we  possess  sanitary  knowl^ge  (could  we  but 
apply  it)  to  exterminate  pestilence,  and  probablv  moat 
forms  of  Eymotic  disease ;  that  we  oould  mAe  our 
cities  veiT  nearly  as  healthy  as  the  country ;  conld 
considerably  lengthen  the  average  of  human  Me ;  and 
could  bring  up  the  rising  generation  nnder  circum. 
stances  almost  certaJn  to  pi-oduce  the  highest  health 
and  vigour.  But  it  is  confessed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  though  we  know  how  to  do  all  this,  wt  are  wrf 
domg  Ur  The  truth  ia,  the  publio  conscience  ia  not 
yet  sufSoiently  aroused  to  the  sin  and  ahame  of  thia 
neglected  duty.  Men  do  not  yet  realize  the  truth  that 
a  wrong  done  to  one  is  done  to  all ;  and  that  vioe  and 
miaery  can  no  more  fester  with  safety  to  the  community, 
in  one  part  of  the  social  body,  than  a  mortification  can 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  material  frame  without  en- 
dangering life.  To  make  the  minority  of  men  reiUly 
SBUBihle  A  this  may  not  be  easy,  but  at  least  the  thing 
ttboiild  he  attempted;  and  to  this  end  it  is  of  the 
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highest  importance  that  facts,  of  which  all  know  by 
hearsay,  should  be  impressed  upon  us  by  the  force  of 
experience.  Let  us  really  see  these  lairs  in  which  the 
people  live  so  unwholesomely ;  the  cellars,  and  garrets, 
and  small  overcrowded  rooms  in  which  the  poor 
workers  ai-e  huddled  together,  living  and  dying  with 
less  material  comfort  about  them  than  humanity 
would  atford  to  the  brutes.  Let  us  see  this  hard 
sordid  fact  with  our  own  eyes ;  let  us  stretch  forth  our 
hands,  and  feel  the  loathsome  thing  from  which  we 
have  hitherto  shrunk,  half  in  abhorrence,  half  in 
unbelief ;  and  let  us  try  if  we  cannot,  by  some  word 
spoken  in  time,  however  weak,  some  additional  bit  of 
testimony,  however  small,  contribute  to  its  amelioration. 

We  had  reached  the  eastern  end  of  Princes  Street, 
and  having  conferred  together  a  few  moments,  con- 
tinued our  walk  until  we  arrived  at  the  comer  of 
Eagle  and  Child  Court,  on  the  right,  leading  through 
f  ronl  Pi-inces  Street  to  Fore  Street.  Mv  guide  pointed  to 
a  structure  of  dilapidated  lath  and  plaster  and  broken 
boards,  called  \>j  courtesy  a  house,  in  which  he  told  me 
six  families  resided,  numbering  in  all  about  thirty *five 
persons.  It  looked  as  if  a  vigorous  push  would  convert 
the  whole  affair  into  a  heap  of  rubbish.  One  would 
have  pitied  a  starved  cat  haa  it  sought  shelter  in  such 
a  den.  Half  doubtingly,  I  first  looked  at  my  friend 
and  then  slowly  followed  him,  wishing,  as  we  went, 
that  he  had  the  gift  of  Le  Sage's  demon,  and  could 
lift  the  roof  and  walls  like  the  crust  of  a  pie.  Wanting 
this  magical  power,  we  had  to  grope  our  way  through 
the  f iBtid  gloom  as  we  best  could.  **  Fostid  is  a  very 
mild  expression,  for  at  the  entrance  a  drain  had  been 
opened,  communicating  with  a  closet  just  within  the 
door  (common  to  the  whole  household),  fi*om  which  a 
loathsome  smell  ascended  and  filled  the  entire  habitation. 

In  the  room  we  first  entered  a  family  of  six  persons 
resided — and  when  we  speak  of  "  residence  "  in  these 
places,  it  must  be  remembered  the  term  includes  living, 
sleeping,  cooking,  washing,  and  the  entire  economy  of 
the  family ;  the  only  place  besides  to  which  the  poor 
creatures  have  access  being  the  foul  staircase,  and — 
we  can  hardly  say  the/ottZer — street.  In  another  room 
the  number  of  persons  condemned  to  this  state  of 
sordid  misery  was  seven.  The  father  of  these  children 
sold  watercresses,  and  the  tub  to  wash  them  in  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  room.  A  thircl  apartment  was  occupied  by  a 
woman  whose  husband  nad  been  seized  with  cholera, 
but  had  recovered  in  spite  of  all  that  mi^ht  have  been 
predicted  to  the  contrary.  A  fourth-— but  here  I  am 
a&hamcd  to  confess  that  I  hesitated  to  explore  further 
these  foul  recesses.  The  confined  atmosphere,  and  the 
homd  smell  which  ascended  from  below,  and  pervaded 
the  house  in  every  part,  had  already  brought  on  a 
feeling  of  nausea,  and  I  gladly  descended  into  the 
court.  A  crowd  of  melancholythoughts  pursued  each 
other  through  my  brain.  "  What  was  I,  that  these 
miseries  should  not  touch  me  P  and  what  were  these 
poor  wretches,  that  I  should  fly  from  their  presence  as 
from  a  pestilence  ?"  I  thought  of  the  streets,  almost 
within  view,  crowded  with  palaces,  in  contrast  with 
these  hovels,  and  of  the  lordly  men  and  queenly  women 
who  throng  their  halls ;  but  these  were  too  remote  in 
their  grandeur  to  make  the  contrast  affecting.  The 
picture  of  a  happy  fireside  in  humble  life  was  more  to 
the  purpose — the  children  climbing  their  father's  knees, 
and  the  babe  nestling  in  its  mother's  arms.  Were 
such  scenes  ever  witnessed  in  these  repulsive  abodes  P 
Possibly  so,  for  here,  too,  "  Man's  ima^e,  loved  so  well, 
though  so  distorted,"  is  still  faintly  visible,  and  many 
of  the  children's  faces  have  still  a  lingering  beauty 
about  them  which  even  dirt  and  wretchedness  cannot 
altogether  obliterate. 

A  house  at  the  Fore  Street  end  of  the  court  next 
invited  oui*  attenlion.     My  guide  mijjht  hnve  K\\i\.  :«k 


he  gently  opened  the  first  door  to  which  we  came  on 
the  ground-floor — but  he  did  not,  for  he  was  too  full 
of  the  sadness  of  the  scene — 

Now  stretch 
Thy  oonntenance  a  little  as  bofbre. 
That  thou  maj'st  closely  with  thj  vinon  reach 
That  unclean  slut,  with  ringlets  tumbled  o'er, 
Now  standing  up,  now  lolling  on  one  side. 
Her  flesh,  with  dirty  nails,  who  scratches  sore  I 

She  came  forward,  grinning  through  the  dirt  which 
almost  hid  her  features ;  and  lolling,  now  thia  side, 
now  that,  as  we  talked  to  her,  she  iooked  the  very 
picture  of  squalid  contentment  and  good  nature.  The 
best  rag  she  had  (the  remains  of  a  smart  printed 
muslin)  was  hun^  up  to  dry  between  the  window  and 
the  heap  of  rubbish  called  a  bed,  on  which  her  baby 
lay.  In  answer  to  a  question,  she  said  the  baby  was 
very  well,  "  at  least  ways,  as  well  aa  it  could  be ;  aod 
"she  hadnowheres  else  to  hang  her  washing  out." 
I  could  not  prevent  my  eye  from  wandering  uneasily 
round  the  dirty  and  dilapidated  walls  and  ceSing,  until 
it  rested  on  large  patches  of  a  yellowiah  mouldy  paste, 
which  had  the  appearance  ox  some  loathaome  akin 
disease  breakinp^  out  in  the  plaster.  I  called  the 
woman's  attention  to  it,  when,  drawing  the  rageed 
garment  she  wore  acroaa  her  boaom  with  her  left 
hand,  she  grinned  more  broadly  than  before,  and,  with 
a  swing  of  her  right  arm,  made  the  sign  of  tippling, 
and  with  a  comic  look  pointed  above.  Thia  little  bit 
of  pantomime  waa  meant  to  inform  me  that  a  woman 
who  lives  overhead  occasionally  geta  drunk,  and  aa 
she  vomits  on  the  dilapidated  floor,  and  ia  not  the 
least  careful  in  other  respects,  the  ceiling  ia  soaked 
with  filth.  "  Aa  for  the  landlord,  bleaa  yer,  he'll  do 
nothing."  Turning  to  jgo,  I  remarked  how  pleaaant  it 
waa  to  see  her  so  cheerml  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles. 
"  Lor,  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  another  loll  and  a  grin, 
"  it's  no  good  as  1  knows  of  being  any  other  wave ; 
and  you  seo  I  only  pays  one-and-aix  a  week,  ao  what 
can  1  expect!" 

The  adjoining,  or  back  room,  not  more  than  eight 
feet  square,  and  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  contained  a 
f amilv  of  six,  father,  mother,  and  four  children.  ''  Oh, 
Sir !  he's  very  ill,"  said  the  poor  woman,  in  answer  to 
the  inqnirjrof  the  kind-hearted  miasionair;  who  then 
whispered  to  me,  "  Her  husband  has  been  lying  ill  some 
time.  The  bed  on  which  the  poor  man  lay  waa  not 
at  first  visible.  It  was  at  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
hidden  by  chairs,  on  which  various  raga  were  hung. 
The  invalid  waa  alumbering  uneasily.  Not  willing  that 
he  should  be  disturbed,  we  silently  withdrew. 

We  visited  but  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  this 
house.  It  also  contained  a  family  of»aiz — ^the  mother 
a  drunkard,  the  father  a  hard-working  man.  The 
onlv  furniture  consisted  of  an  old  form,  about  thirty 
incnes  long,  a  small  table,  and  a  box,  for  the  whole  of 
which  it  ia  very  doubtful  if  a  broker  in  "The  Cut" 
would  have  given  half-a-crown.  The  poor  children 
were  all  but  naked,  and  very  dirty.  Mother  waa  "  out,' 
and  they  were  minding  the  place.  It  made  one's  heart 
ache  to  leave  them  in  such  a  den — ^the  "  loving  bonds 
of  Nature's  social  ties"  all  wanting,  and  the  poor 
children  more  helpless  in  their  misenr  than  the  young 
savages  who  run  wild  in  their  native  forests. 

Descending  again  into  the  street  we  continued  our 
walk  westvTard,  and  in  a  few  moments  arrived  at  the 
comer  of  a  turning  to  the  left,  called  York  Wharf. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  represented  in  our 
engraving;  but  immediately  after  this  sketch  was 
taken  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  whitewashed,  and 
are  now  perhaps  a  shade  less  squalid  and  picturesque. 
The  inhaoitanta  here  pride  themaelves  on  the  tradition 
that  one  of  the  old  wooden  houaea  waa  the  reaidence  of 
Jack  Sheppard  I  la  there  not,  in  tJda  fact  alone,  a  world 
of  sad  suggeativeness  P 

r  7b  be  Cimtinmd.) 
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TEH  BBAVE  8EEFHEBD. 

A  Tbus  Stout  of  the  Axjstbalian  x>08h. 

SoMB  years  ago  two  men,  Charles  Storey  and  Edward 
Ladbuiy,  liad  charge  of  an  outlying  sheep-station,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  John  Hassall,  a  wealthy  AustraHan 
squatter.  The  first  named  was  the  shepherd,  the  second 
the  hatkeeper.  Their  hut  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  scene 
of  primitiye  nature.  Except  the  folds  for  the  flocks, 
there  were  no  enclosures  of  any  description.  The 
country  was  an  open  expanse  of  grass,  witn  a  few  un- 
dulationB  dotted  spars€dj  with  evergreen  trees,  mostly 
of  the  stringT-bark  species.  The  wsuls  of  the  hut  were 
built  of  rough  stakes,  with  mud  and  reeds  between  them ; 
other  longpoles  formed  the  roof,  which  was  covered  with 
rushes.  \Aiq  fireplace  was  constructed  of  stones  col- 
lected from  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  this  the  men 
baked  their  daily  damper,  composed  of  flour  and  water 
and  salt,  and  boiled  their  kettle  of  tea.  Their  stores  con- 
sisted of  salt  beef  and  pork,  flour  and  rice  in  casks,  a 
chest  of  tea,  some  sugar  and  raisins,  and  a  few  other  arti- 
cles. Tin  cups  and  plates,  and  two  or  three  knives  and 
forks,  formed  their  dinner  and  tea  service ;  a  kettle  and 
saucepan  and  gridiron  were  their  chief  cooking  uten- 
sils ;  some  rouen  slabs  of  the  stringy-bark  trees  on  tres- 
sels,  ticking  fiUed  with  wool,  a  couple  of  blankets,  and 
a  kanffaroo-skin  rug  a-piece,  formed  their  beds. 

Sn<m  a  Hf  e  as  they  led,  in  spite  of  its  sameness,  its 
solitude,  and  danger,  has  its  charms  for  many  men. 
lliey  were  contented.  May  be,  their  early  days  had 
been  spent  in  poverty  and  starvation  in  some  crowded 
city,  amid  scenes  of  profligacjTf  squalor,  and  suffering. 
Here  they  enjoyed  pui*e  air,  a  bright  sky,  and  abundance 
of  food,  and  were  removed  from  the  temptations  which 
had  once  beset  them.  Those  who  have  once  occupied 
nearly  every  position  in  life  will  be  found  among  the 
shepherds  and  hut-keepers  of  AtistraJiar— brought  to 
poverty  either  through  their  own  faults  or  the  faults  of 
others.  Few  like  to  speak  of  their  early  lives.  What- 
ever had  been  the  position  of  Storey  and  Ladbury,  they 
were  now  steadily  pei'forming  their  duty.  Having  de- 
spatched their  eariy  breakfast,  the  two  men  counted 
and  examined  the  sneep  as  they  came  out  of  the  fold, 
and  picked  out  those  requiring  any  particular  treat- 
ment. Storey  then  started  with  the  nock  to  a  distant 
pasture. 

Liadbury  had  no  lack  of  duties.  There  was  the  fold 
to  repair  nere  and  there,  some  sick  sheep  to  doctor,  the 
roof  of  the  hut  to  patch,  and  a  piece  of  garden  ground, 
which  he  had  wisely  begun  to  cultivate,  to  attend  to. 
His  dinner  was  quickly  despatched.  His  usual  com- 
panion, a  favourite  dog,  haa  disappeared  :  he  could 
not  tell  how,  but  much  feared  it  had  been  bitten  by  a 
snake  and  hskd  died  in  the  bush.  He  lit  his  pipe,  and 
smoked  and  thought  awhile.  Again  he  busiea  himself 
out  of  doors,  and  once  more  returned  to  the  hut  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panion. He  was  about  to  hook  the  freshly-mado 
dampers  out  of  the  ai^es,  when  he  heard  a  low  moan. 
He  listened— the  sound  was  repeated.  He  hurried  out 
and  looked  about  him.  It  must  have  been  fancy,  he 
thought,  and  was  about  to  return  to  the  hut,  when  the 
same  sound  again  reached  his  ears.  It  came  from  a 
cluster  of  buiwes  at  a  little  distance  off.  With  aii 
anxious  heart  he  ran  to  the  place,  and  there  found  his 
companion  lying  on  the  g^und,  bleeding  from  nume- 
rous wounds,  and  with  a  spear-head  still  sticking  in  his 
body.  Lifting  Storey  in  his  arms,  he  carried  him  to 
the  hut  and  liud  him  on  his  bed. 

"  It's  the  work  of  those  black  fellows,"  said  Lad- 
bury,  looking  out  round  the  hut.  None  were  in  sight. 
He  came  back,  and  warming  some  water,  bauied 
poor  Storey's  wounds ;  then  he  carefully  cut  out  the 
barbed  head  of  the  spenr,  and  rontinuoa  bnthincr  tho 


wound,  except  for  a  short  time,  when  he  poured  some 
warm  tea  down  the  sufferer's  throat.  Every  moment 
while  thus  employed  he  expected  the  natives  to  attack 
the  hut.  He  nad  no  longer  Rover  to  give  ^litn  warning 
of  the  approach  of  a  foe.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
his  poor  dog  also  had  been  epeared.  The  pain  being 
sooined.  Storey  at  length*  to  Ladbury's  great  joy,  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  attacked  early  in  the  day  by  natives.  He  had 
run  from  them  after  i^eceiving  several  wounds,  but 
nad  been  speared  again  half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  hut, 
and  had  crawled  the  rest  of  the  distance,  till  he  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood  and  the  pain  he  was  suffering. 

Sad  indeed  was  the  condition  of  these  two  poor 
fellows,  with  no  white  man  nearer  than  twenty  miles, 
and  no  surgeon  within,  probably,  two  hundred.  Night 
at  len^^th  came  on,  when,  as  the  natives  never  move 
about  m  the  dark,  they  knew  they  were  safe.  But  they 
both  felt  certain  the  attack  would  be  renewed  by  day- 
light, and  the  event  proved  they  were  right. 

Soon  after  dawn  Ladbury,  who,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
had  dozed  off,  was  startled  hy  the  sound  of  a  spear 
being  forced  tJirough  the  reea-made  door  of  the  liut. 
AnoUier  and  anoSier  followed  through  the  slightly 
formed  walls.  "  We  shall  be  murdered,  mate,  if  I  don^ 
put  them  to  flight,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  bis  pocket- 
knife  and  bill-hook,  the  only  weapons  he  possessed,  the 
first  in  his  left  hand,  the  other  partly  covered  by  his 
coat,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  pistoL  "  All  ready.  We 
may  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  so  good-bye 
Charley;  but  m  chance  it."  Suddenly  he  sprang 
through  the  doorway,  shouting  to  the  blacks,,  nearly 
fifty  of  whom  he  saw  before  him,  that  he  would  shoot 
if  they  didn't  run.  They,  scarcely  daring  to  look  at 
what  they  believed  to  be  his  pistol,  after  exchanging  a 
few  worjs  with  each  other,  to  his  great  relief  began  to 
retire,  and  as  he  shouted  louder,  took  to  their  heels. 

*'We  are  saved,  Charley,"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
breathless  with  excitement.  "  But  the  niggers  will  be 
back  again.  Do  you  think  you  could  move  along  if  I 
were  to  help  you  r" 

"  No,  Ned,  that  I  couldn't,"  answered  Storey.  "  But 
do  you  ^et  away.  You'd  easily  reach  Jenymungup 
before  nightfall,  and  if  yon  can  bring  help  I  know 
you  wiU :  if  not — why  my  sand  is  pretty  wdl  run  out 
as  it  is.    God's  will  be  done." 

"Leave  you,  Charley! — ^that's  not  what  I  think  of 
doing,"  said  Ladbury,  firmly.  "  While  you  have  life 
I'll  stay  by  you,  and  tend  you  as  well  as  1  can ;  so  that 
matter  is  settled." 

The  hours  passed  slowly  by.  Ladbury  cooked  their 
food  and  nursed  his  mate  as  gently  as  a  woman  could 
have  done.  Night  came,  and  at  length  they  both  slept. 
Ladbury  was  awoke  by  a  call  from  Storey. 

"  Ned,  sleep  has  done  me  good ;  I  think  I  could  travel 
if  I  were  once  on  my  legs,"  he  said. 

Ltulbury  silently  made  up  their  bedding  and  the  few 
household  articles  they  possessed  into  a  bundle,  which 
he  hoisted  on  to  his  broad  shoulders. 

"  Now,  mate,  come  along,''  he  saidi  lifting  Storey  up, 
and  making  him  rest  on  nis  arm.  It  was  two  houi's 
past  midnight,  and  they  hoped  to  get  a  good  btart  of  the 
blacks.  But  they  had  not  proceeded  many  hundred 
yards  before  Storey  found  he  had  overrated  his  strengtn, 
and  sank  to  the  ground. 

"Now,  Ned,  vou  must  go,"  he  whispered.    "Save 

Jrourself ;  I  can  but  die  once,  and  you'll  only  lose  your 
if  e  if  you  stop  to  help  me." 

"  What  I've  said  I'll  do,  I  hope  to  stick  to,"  answered 
Ladbury.  Still  Storey  urged  him  to  continue  his 
journey  alone.  Ned  made  no  reply,  but  suddenly 
started  off  at  a  quick  pace.  6ad  indeed  must  have  been 
poor  Storey's  feelings  when  he  saw  him  disappear  in 
the  gloom  of  night.  Death  was  coming  sure  enough. 
Already  he' repented  of  having  urged  his  fiiend  to  fly. 
Davlicynt  wonld  discover  him  to  the  blaoks.  nnd  X\\oy 
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would  finish  their  work  in  revenge  for  the  escape 
of  his  companion.  Suddenly  a  footstep  was  heara. 
Ladbuxy  appeared  witiiout  his  bundle. 

"  What !  did  you  think  I  really  was  going  P^heasked, 
in  a  low  ToiCc.  ''  You'll  not  beg  me  to  leave  you  again, 
mate.  Gome,  get  on  my  shoulders;  well  see  wmtt  I 
cando,** 

Ladbuxy  walked  on  with  the  wounded  man  on  his 
back  for  half  a  mile  or  more.  "  Now  sit  down  here, 
and  I'll  go  back  for  the  bundle,"  he  said,  placing 
him  under  a  bush.  No  one  but  a  man  long  aoonstomed 
to  the  wilds  of  Australia  could  have  found  his  way  as 
Ladbury  did.  He  soon  again  passed  Storey  with  their 
bundle  on  his  shoulders,  and  once  more  returned  for 
him.  Thus  they  journeyed  on  till  the  sun  rose,  when 
they  reached  a  stream  which  they  well  knew,  having 
travelled  about  seven  miles.  Ladbury,  however,  was 
so  completely  exhausted  hj  his  exertions  that  he  felt 
unable  to  crawl  another  mile,  much  less  to  carry  his 
two  burdens.  Storey  had  again  become  so  ill,  and  his 
wounds  were  so  ]jainful,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  that 
he  would  survive  if  moved  further.  Though  the  danger 
was  great,  Ladbury  resolved  to  camp  where  th^  were 
for  some  days,  till  Storey  had  pamy  recovered  his 
strength.  At  last  he  bethought  him,  that  though 
Storey  could  not  walk,  and  he  could  no  longer  carry 
him  on  his  dioulders,  he  miff ht  drag  him  along,  should 
the  blacks  not  have  traced  mem  out.  He  accordingly, 
with  the  aid  of  some  sticks  cut  from  the  bush,  and 
their  bedding,  formed  a  sleigh,  which,  without  much 
difficulty,  he  could  drag  along.  ^  On  this  he  placed  the 
woundea  man,  with  such  jprovisions  as  remained,  and 
recommenced  his  toilsome  loumey  over  the  grass.  He 
could  move  but  slowly,  and  often  had  to  nuike  a  wide 
circuit  to  avoid  any  copses  or  rocky  gpround  which  lay 
in  his  course.  Even  now,  too,  they  were  not  safe,  for 
the  blacks,  finding  the  hut  empty,  might  pursue  and 
overtake  them.  Sdll  the  brave  Ladbuiy  toiled  on :  his 
own  strength  was  rapidly  giving  way.  Once  more  he 
iTas  obliged  to  halt  near  a  stream. 
'  "  We  must  camp  here  to-night,  mate,"  he  said  to 
Storey.  "  Perhaps  to-morrow  my  legs  will  be  able  to 
move ;  to-day  they  can  do  no  more."  The  night  j>assed 
away  in  silence;  the  morning  was  ushered  in  with  the 
strange  sounds  of  the  Australian  bush,  and  the  sun  rose, 
castinff  a  fiery  heat  over  the  plain.  Storey  had  not 
nioveoT  Ladbury  looked  at  him,  anxiously  expecting  to 
find  him  no  longer  alive.  He  roused  up,  however,  and 
after  some  breakfast,  again  Ladbury  harnessed  himsftlf 
to  the  sleigh  and  moved  on.  Often  he  was  obliged  to 
halt;  sometimes  he  could  move  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  at  a  time ;  a  few  minutes'  rest  enabled  him  again 
to  go  on.  Still  the  stages  became  diorter  and  the  rests 
lonffcr  as  the  eveninff  approached.  He  felt  that  he 
could  not  exist  anomer  night  in  the  bush.  The 
station  could  not  now  be  far  off.  A  faintness  was 
creeping  over  him.  On,  on,  he  went,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Several  times  he  stumbled  and  could  scarcely  recover 
himself.  A  sound  reached  his  ears ;  it  was  a  dog's 
bark.  With  the  conviction  that  help  could  not  now 
be  far  off,  his  strength  seemed  to  return.  The  roofs 
of  the  wood  sheds  and  huts  appeared.  No  one  could 
be  seen.  Even  then  he  and  nia  friend  might  perish 
if  he  did  not  go  on.  It  was  the  supper  hour  at  the 
station.  On  he  must  go.  He  ffot  nearer  and  nearer, 
stumbling  and  panting.  The^  ao<)r  of  the  chief  hut 
was  reached,  ana  he  sau  fainting  across  the  threshold. 
Eveiy  attention  was  paid  to  the  two  men.  Ladbury 
soon  recovered.  Poor  Storey  was  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Albany,  but  so  gpreat  had  been  Uie  shock  to  his 
system  that,  in  a  short  ticie,  he  sank  under  its  effects. 
We  read  of  the  gallant  acts  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  &ce  of  an  enemy,  but  is  there  not  also  heroism 
in  the  character  of  this  Australian  shepherd — ^heroism 
which  might  never  have  been  suspected  had  not  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  draw  it  out  P 
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Bt  Qmman  MaoDohau}. 

"  Qood  moiTOw,  my  lord  I"  in  the  sky  alone, 
Sang  the  lark,  as  the  sun  ascended  his  throne. 
"  Shine  on  me,  my  lord ;  I  only  am  come. 
Of  all  your  qervants,  to  welcome  you  home. 
I  have  flown  for  an  hour,  right  up,  I  swear. 
To  catch  the  first  shine  of  your  golden  hair  1" 

"Must  I  thank  you,  then,"  said  the  king,  ''Sir  Lark, 

For  flying  so  high,  and  hating  the  dark  P 

You  ask  a  full  cup  for  half  a  thirst: 

Half  is  love  of  me,  and  half  love  to  be  first. 

There's  many  a  bird  that  makes  no  haste. 

But  waits  tiU  I  come.    That's  as  much  to  my  taste." 

And  the  king  hid  his  head  in  a  turban  of  doud; 
And  the  lark  stopped  singing,  quite  vexed  and  cowed. 
But  he  flew  up  higher,  and  Uiought,  "  Anon, 
The  wrath  of  the  king  will  be  over  and  gone : 
And  his  crown,  shining  out  of  the  cloudy  fold. 
Will  change  my  brown  feathers  to  a  glory  of  gold." 

So  he  flew,  with  the  streng^  of  a  lark  he  flew. 
But,  as  he  rose,  the  doud  rose  too ; 
And  not  a  gleam  of  the  golden  hair 
Game  through  the  depth  of  the  misty  air ; 
Till,  weary  with  flying,  with  sighing  sore. 
The  strong  sun-seeker  could  do  no  more. 

His  wings  had  had  no  ohiism  of  g^ld. 

And  his  feathers  felt  withered  and  worn  and  old ; 

And  he  sank,  and  quivered,  and  dropped  like  a  stone. 

And  there  on  his  nest,  where  he  left  her,  alone. 

Sat  his  little  wife  on  her  little  eggs. 

Keeping  them  warm  with  wings  and  legs. 

Did  I  say  alone  P    Ah,  no  such  thing ! 

Full  in  her  twee  was  shining  the  king. 

"  Welcome,  Sir  Lark !    You  look  tired,"  said  he. 

"  C^  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  me. 

While  you  have  been  singing  so  high  and  away, 

I  have  been  shining  to  your  little  wife  all  day." 

He  had  set  his  crown  all  about  the  nest. 

And  out  of  the  midst  shone  her  little  brown  breast; 

And  so  glorious  was  she  in  russet  gold. 

That  for  wonder  and  awe  Sir  Lark  grew  cold. 

He  popped  his  head  under  her  wing,  and  lay 

As  still  as  a  stone,  till  the  king  was  away. 

From  Adda  CkUheaH  (with  the  Anthor'a  penmasioD). 


SEAKESPEAEES  KING  JOHN. 

Lr  this  play,  a  recent  oommentator  remarks,  Bhakespeare  has 
BoAoaed  tea  tiie  better  the  principal  charaoten,  contrary  to  his 
usual  ooBtom.  His  John,  hu  Oonatanoe,  his  Arthur,  hia  Philip 
Aogostaa,  even  hia  Elinor,  are  better  people  than  they  are 
found  in  history.  To  aoooont  fiar  thia,  it  ia  not  soffieient  to  aay 
that  he  did  not  draw  direotly  fitm  the  soorees  of  the  chronicle; 
thero  ia  also  ibo  dedan  in  it  that  the  vehidefl  of  the  political 
stcay  ahoold  be  merely  men  of  ordinary  stamp,  who  doive  the 
motives  of  their  actions  from  no  deep-lving  paaaioiiB;  men 
neither  of  a  vwy  noble  nor  of  a  veiy  ignoble  aok,  bat,  aa  it  ia 
wont  to  be  in  the  political  world,  men  who  act  from  aelflahnasB 
and  common  interaat.  The  aoul  of  the  play  ia  the  puzpoee  ao 
finely  expreeaed  in  the  oonclnaion  : — 

Thia  England  nerer  did,  nor  never  ihall. 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 

But  when  it  iiret  did  help  to  wound  itaelf. 

Now  theae  her  prioccs  are  come  home  again. 

Gome  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.    Nought  shall  make  us  ruc^ 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 
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HE  fact  UiBt  a  century 
^  has  jnat  paseed  awaj 
;»  since  the  birth  of  the 
^  poet  Bloomfield  will  be 

remarked  perhapa  by 
-~    here  and  there  one.  The 

author  of  "The  Far- 
Boy  "  wao  not  a  Bnme  or  a 
speare  that  he  should  have 
itival  and  his  c^lebitktion 
this  distojico  of  time.    Hie 


n.  The  simple  pleasnreB 
of  "  Giles  ("  the  homeljr  virtuee  of 
"  Richard  and  Kate ;"  the  natural  beanbes  around 
"Eoaton's  Watered  Tale;"  or  the  impresaiona  of  an 
autumn  ramble  bv  "the  Banks  of  Wye,"  were  the 
themes  on  which  he  loved  to  meditate,  leaning  on  his 
"  old  oak  table  "  in  the  gurb  of  a  working  shoemaker. 
His  poema  were  for  the  nuniy,  who  demand  nothing 
in  Terse  of  greater  rarity  than  "Spring'a  morning 
sDulea;"  who  can  themselvee  smile— ^nd  ^el  it  no  dis- 

At  tba  arch  iDauiinE  of  *  kitltn'i  bet, 
and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  ihocked  by  a  picture  of  the 
lan  woke  up  from  tbe  transient  bliss  of  hia 
by  tbe  pain  of  his  ohilblaina.  The  time  haa 
been,  indeed,  when  Bloomfield  woa  the  faahion  among  a 
more  fastidioua  claas.  Handsome  editions  of  his  poems 
were  in  demand  { young  ladlea  addressed  complimentanr 
*ene*  to  him  i  and  Mr.  Gapel  Lotit,  bie  steudfast  friend. 


■loa  si  BJnmtMil'i  dugbUn. 
forced  him,  despite  his  bashfolneBa,  to  ahotv  himself  in 
Bocie^.  Aa  he  himsdf  haa  expressed  it,  he  was  "  flung 
at  arm's  length  into  pnbhcity.  BntaUthisoccorredin 
an  age  of  B<Botian  simplicitycompared  with  the  present. 
Thomson  had  written ;  but  Wordsworth  was  only  begin- 
ning to  write  on  similar  themes,  from  that  deeper 
insight  into  Nature,  and  with  that  mastery  of  expres- 
sion, which  threw  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  and  even  the 
charming  ballad  of  "  Richard  and  Eate,"  far  back  into 
the  shade.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  new 
world  of  poetic  culture  and  intellectual  growth  baa 
rolled  in  its  vast  bulk  between  our  own  times  and  those 
of  the  shoemaker's  success.  But  granting  the  fact  of 
divergence  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  admitting  the  old- 
fashioned  aimplicity  of  their  subject,  there  is  still  some- 
thing in  the  poems  of  Bloomfield  that  we  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  that  thorough 
honesty  of  puip^ae,  that  innocence  of  all  intellectnal 
vice,  in  a  word,  that  virtue  of  rineerHy,  for  which  a 
higher  cnlture  and  a  richer  fancy  are  bnt  poor  aubsti- 
tntes.  We,  therefore,  who  addreas  onrselTeB  to  simple 
folk  like  Bloomfield  himaelf,  sa  well  as  to  those  more 
favoured  by  fortune,  have  resolved  that  tbe  author  of 
"  Tbe  Farmer's  Boy  "  ahall  have  his  little  centenary  in 
these  pages.  Thousands  of  hia  simpler  countrymen 
have  found  instruction  and  delight  in  nis  poems  in  by- 
gone d^s,  and  some  few  of  those  thousands  may  re- 
main who  will  feel  nothing  bnt  pleaenre  that  bis  name 
and  merits  should  be  recalled  to  their  remembrance. 


"mother'e  boy."  He  inherited  her  features  and  her  tem- 
perament, as  we  ascertained  by  examining  an  exceUeui 
Ukenesa  of  tbe  old  lady  in  the  posaession  of  the  poet's 

two  Biu-vivinKdniiKhtors.  now  livinK  in  Hoxton.  iiiid  we 
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are  sorry  to  add,  in  very  indigent  circnmstances.  One 
of  them,  Charlotte,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  the 
list  of  Bloomfield's  children  nven  by  his  brother 
George,  also  retains  among  her  lew  humble  treasures  a 
copy  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,*'  with  the  following  in- 
scription on  the  flyleaf  in  her  father's  handwriting :— 


^' 


/^^  /y^^/''^- 


(y^y^  ^, 


/^/ 


y- 


Another  volume — that  containing  the  "  Rural  Tales" 
and  "  Wild  Flowers  " — ^is  inscribed,  with  the  same  date 
aa  the  preceding :  "  To  my  dear  Charlotte ;  sincerely 
wishing  that  she  may  be  as  mild  as  Plicebe,  as  frank  as 
Jane,  and  aa  worthy  as  Peggy  Meldrvm*'  It  is  natural  to 
infer  that  Charlotte  was  the  poet's  favourite  daughter. 

The  parentage  of  distinguished  men  is  always  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Bloomfield's  father  was 
a  tailor  at  Honington,  a  viUage  about  eight  miles  from 
Bury,  in  Suffolk.  His  mother  was  the  village  school- 
mistress, and  from  all  we  can  learn  of  her  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  with  the  greatest  respect.  Left  a  widow 
with  six  children  when  Robert  was  about  a  year  old, 
she  contrived  to  provide  for  them  all  out  of  the  profits 
of  her  little  school  for  about  six  years,  whon  she  mar- 
ried a^n  and  had  a  second  family.  To  her  Robert 
waa  indebted  for  all  the  education  he  received,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  months'  schooling  at  Ixworth, 
where  he  was  sent  to  be  "  improved  in  writing."  He 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age  when  Mr.  William 
Austin,  of  Sapiston,  who  was  remted  to  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
(now  Mrs.  Glover)  by  marriage,  took  him  into  his  service 
in  the  character  of  a  "  farmer's  boy,"  and,  as  the  poet 
did  not  forget  to  testify,  proved  a  generous  master. 

By  deeds  of  hocpitality  endear'd, 

Senr'd  from  afTection,  for  his  worth  rever'd 

A  happy  offspring  blest  his  plenteous  board, 

His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  burns  well  stor'd  ; 

And  fourscore  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team. 

And  lowing  kine  that  graiced  beside  the  stream ; 

Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view. 

And  never  lack'd  a  job  for  **  Giles  "  to  do. 

But  "  Giles  "  was  too  delicate  of  constitution  to  c^t 
his  living  permanently  by  hard  labour,  and  so  nis 
anxious  mother  wrote  to  her  two  elder  sons,  who  were 
settled  in  London,  for  advice.  One  of  them,  G^r^e, 
a  ladicE*  Bhoomakcr.  readily  acrroed  t^  tea<?b  Robort  nis 


craft,  while  Nathaniel,  who  was  a  tailor,  promised  to 
find  him  in  clothes.  Upon  this,  Mrs.  Glover  herself, 
so  careful  was  she,  broug4it  Robert  to  London,  and 
solemnly  charged  her  eldest  son,  aji  **he  valued  a 
moiher^i  hlessiTig,  to  watch  over  him,  to  set  good  examplet 
he/ore  him,  and  never  to  forget  that  he  had  lo$t  hia 
father  r  This  interesting  circumstance  is  related  by 
Qeorge,  and  if  the  solemnity  of  the  charge,  and  the 
humRe  surroundings  of  the  little  group  be  considered* 
it  suggests  a  sceiie  worthy  of  an  artist^  best  skilL 

George  was  a  "  garret-master,"  or  one  of  a  company 
of  journeymen  shoemakers  who  worked  together  Qite- 
rally  in  a  garret)  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Simms,  No.  7, 
Pitcher's  Court,  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street.  Cobblers 
are  proverbially  great  talkers  if  not  great  thinkers,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Robert  benefited  considerably 
by  the  sage  observations  of  his  companions  on  passing 
events,  as  he  certainly  did  by  the  nabit  of  reading  to 
them  as  they  worked.  In  this  way  the  educatioii 
commenced  by  his  mother  bore  good  mdt,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  seventeen  the  "  farmer's  boy  "  had  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  certain  verses  of  his,  entitled  "  The 
Milkmaid,"  in  print.  We  ma^  imagine  the  joy  with 
which  he  sent  the  journal  in  wmch  they  appeared  to  his 
mother.  At  the  same  time  he  worked  diligently  at  his 
trade,  and  learned  to  play  on  the  violin  for  amusement 

In  good  time,  thinking  himself  able,  with  economy, 
to  commence  Hfe  in  earnest,  Robert,  who  had  be^ 
some  time  independent  of  his  brother,  wrote  to  him 
that  he  had  "  sold  his  fiddle  and  got  him  a  wife."  It 
is  to  be  feared  this  was  imprudently  done,  as  he  had  to 
hire  a  ready-furnished  room  to  live  in.  The  name  of 
his  bride  was  Mary  Anne  Church,  the  comely  daughter 
of  a  boat-builder  at  Woolwich,  whose  aoquamtance  he 
had  made  through  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Na- 
thaniel with  a  woman  of  the  same  place,  pis  first 
residence  was  in  a  room  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  at 
14,  Bell  Alley,  and  the  landlora  kindly  gave  him  leave  to 
make  a  workshop  of  a  light  garret  two  flic^hts  of  stairs 
higher.  In  this  earret,  mdustriously  bending  over  his 
lapstone,  Robert  Blooxnfield  fashioned  in  his  imagina- 
tion "  The  Farmer's  Boy,"  which  he  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  paper,  bit  by  bit,  as  it  grew  into  shape.  It 
was  written  on  the  '*  old  oak  table  "  presented  to  him 
by  his  stepfather  as  a  wedding  present,  and  which  he 
thus  addressed  in  the  most  touchmg  of  his  verses  :— 

Friend  of  my  peaceful  dafs  1  substantial  friend, 

Whom  wealth  can  never  change,  nor  int*i%&t  bend, 

I  love  thee  like  a  child.     Thou  wert  to  me 

The  dumb  companion  of  mj  misery, 

And  ofl'ner  of  my  joys. 

»  «  •  •  • 

Thou  cam'st  when  hopes  ran  high  and  love  was  young. 

But  soon  our  olive  branches  round  thee  sprung ; 

Soon  came  the  days  that  tried  a  faithful  wife, 

The  noise  of  children  and  the  cares  of  life. 

Then,  'midst  the  threat' uings  of  a  wintry  sky. 

That  cough  which  blights  the  bud  of  infancy. 
•  »  •  •  • 

The  midnight  munnur  of  the  cradle  gave 

Sounds  of  despair ;  and  chilly  as  the  grave 

We  felt  its  undulating  blast  arise. 

Midst  whisper'd  sorrows  and  ten  thousand  sighs. 

Bloomfield  himself  was  long  ill,  and  by  degi*ees-^ 

....  care  gain'd  ground,  exertion  triumphed  less, 
Thick  fell  the  gathering  terrors  of  distress ; 
Anxiety  and  griefs  without  a  name 
Had  made  their  dreadful  inroads  on  my  frame ; 
The  creeping  dropsy,  cold  as  cold  could  be. 
Unnerved  my  arm,  and  boio'd  my  head  to  thee. 

If  this  is  only  sad  matter  of  fact,  the  next  three  lines, 
still  addressed  to  the  "  heart  of  oak,"  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  poetic  feeling^ 

Thou  to  thy  trust,  old  friend,  hast  not  been  true ; 
These  eyes  the  bitterest  tears  they  ever  knew 
Let  fall  upon  thee ;  now  all  wiped  awny. 
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No  one,  with  any  knowledge  of  bosmess,  will  be  snr- 
prised  that  the  mannacript  of  "The  Fanner's  Boy" 
(completed  in  1798)  was  returned  to  the  author  by  the 
booksellerB  to  whom  he  submitted  it ;  the  first  oraelly 
obserring  in  his  abrupt  reply  that  it  "  might  afford 
pleasure  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended ;"  the 
second,  that  "  poetry  was  quite  out  of  his  line ;"  and 
Poverty,  illness,  and  disappointment,  aU  oom« 


80  on. 


bined,  are  hard  to  bear,  but  Bloomfield,  referring  to 
this  period  of  greatest  despondency,  o({|ald  write- 
Still,  ns^nation  waa  my  dearwt  friend. 
And  raaaon  pointed  to  a  glorious  end ; 
With  anzioufl  sighs,  a  parent's  hopes  and  pride, 
I  wish'd  to  lire — ^I  trust  1  could  haye  died ! — 

Soon  after  this  distressing  period  his  prospects 
brightened  for  a  short  time.  The  merits  of  the  ^oem 
were  recognized  by  Mr.  Gapel  Lofft,  who  sent  it  to 
press.  In  lllarch,  1800,  it  ¥ras  published,  and  Bloomfield 
emerged  from  obscurity.  It  has  interested  us  to  learn, 
from  a  periodical  published  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  copyright  of  "  The  Fannys 
Boy  "  was  Hr.  Hood,  of  the  nrm  of  Y emor,  Hood,  and 
Shainpe,  and  the  father  of  **  glorious  Tom  Hood."  "  This 
gentleinan  purchased  the  copyright  of  '  The  Farmer's 
Boy '  for  ten  pounds ;  but,  on  nn&ig  the  success  of  the 
work  had  so  much  exceeded  all  ciuculation,  he  neyer 
rested  till  he  had  made  the  modest  and  unassuming 
author  some  more  lasting  memorial  of  his  kindness 
and  libexality.  One  day,  therefore,  he  called  the  poet 
aside,  and,  after  paying  a  just  compliment  to  his 
genius,  generously  surrendered  up  to  him  om  half  of 
iks  eopyrighi,  obserring,  he  was  mdly  ashamed  to  be 
making  so  xnnch  money  while  the  author  himself  re- 
ceived such  a  tsifle.  Bloomfield's  heart  overflowed  with 
gratitude,  and  we  rqoice  to  add,"  the  writer  continues, 
*'  that  the  arrangement  was  liberally  continued  to  his 
death  by  his  subsequent  publishers,  he  having  regularly 
reoei^-ed  one  half  of  the  produce  of  all  his  works.  Un- 
f ortunatdy,  the  rage  had  gone  by,  and  the  admirers 
of  pastoral  poetxy  forgot  the  man  from  whose  produc- 
tions they  had  derived  so  much  delight." 

Bloomfield,  in  the  first  blush  of  prosperity,  g^ye  up 
shoemaking,  but  industriously  turned  to  account  his 
knowledge  of  music  by  middng  .£olian  harps.  In  1802 
he  pubhsned  a  second  volume  of  poems,  imder  the  title 
of  **  Rural  Tales;"  in  1806  appeared  his  "  Wild  Flowers ;" 
in  1809  the  two  works  were  combined ;  and  in  1811 
"The  Banks  of  Wye"  first  saw  the  light.  A  complete 
stereotype  edition  appeared  in  1814.  It  is  curious  to 
read  the  author's  statement,  that  he  had  "  a  great  con- 
ceit of  'The  Miller's  Maid,'  but  thouj^ht  less  of 'Bichard 
and  Kate,'  which  he  feared  the  critics  would  consider 
*  too  low.' "  It  is  curious  also  to  be  told,  that  the  stanzas 
containing  Richard's  speech  to  his  sons  and  daughters, 
which  the  author  always  thought  the  best  in  the  ballad, 
were  composed  first. 

Bloomfield  died  on  the  19th  of  Au^st,  1823,  after 
years  of  suffering  from  bodily  infirmities,  and  from 
embarrassed  circumstances,  owmgto  the  fact  that  he 
was  physically  unable  to  work.  The  "  old  oak  table  " 
lias  been  preserved  by  his  daughters,  and  now  occupies 
the  place  of  honour  in  their  dingy  little  apiurtment. 
If  the  &mcy  were  true  that  every  scene  of  joy  and 
sorrow  is  indelibly  impressed  by  Nature's  chemistry 
upon  the  material  surfaces  where  the  lights^  and 
BnadowB  fell  at«the  time  of  its  enactment,  what  visions 
of  human  woe,  what  images  of  the  mind's  alternate 
torture  and  repose,  and  wluit  sunlit  dreams  of  a  poetic 
imagination  would  tJbat  old  table  reveal  I  And  when  all 
tliese  had  vanished,  there  would  <K)me  to  light,  perhaps, 
these  lines  of  a  promise,  which  was  faithfully  kepi— 

Enough,  old  firieud — thou'rt  mine,  and  shalt  partake. 
While  I  hare  pen  to  write,  or  tongue  to  speak, 
Wbiterer  fortime  deals  me.    Part  with  thee  I 
No,  not  tiD  death  shall  set  my  spirit  free  I 


THE  ABT  OF  WAB. 

The  almost  miraculous  success  of  the  Prussian  arms 
has  made  it  more  evident  than  ever  that  war  is  rapidly 
resolving  itself  into  a  vast  mechanical  problem,  having 
for  its  ]^ractical  solution  the  overthrow  of  armed  hosts 
and  their  defences.  Science,  while  giving  new  luxuries 
to  civilization,  and  additional  chanos  to  peace,  is  also 
adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  batUe-field  and  the  sea- 
fight,  oy  investing  mankind  with  giant  ener^fies  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  destruction,  xne  sword  is  girt  with 
name,  the  arrow  has  the  speed  of  lightning,  tiie  voice 
of  thunder  is  heard  amid  tne  carnage,  and  the  battles 
of  the  world  are  almost  as  terrible  as  Milton's  war  of 
the  angels. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  peculiar  and  startling  aspect  of  modem  warfare, 
and  every  year  this  powerral  asent  is  inducing  fresh 
changes.  The  musket  superseded  the  arrow  and  the 
sling;  the  cannon  put  an  end  to  the  balista,  the  cata- 
pulta,  and  the  battering  ram.  The  bullet  caused  the 
warrior  to  cast  aside  both  the  shield  and  the  cuirass, 
and  deflfpsiring  of  shelter  against  the  powerful  pro- 
lectiles  of  the  new  system,  we  soldier  Inarched  up  to 
hiri  foe — ^whether  the  latter  were  in  the  open  field  or 
within  the  embrasures  of  a  battery — ^undefended  save 
by  his  own  courage  and  determination.  Through 
many  a  hard-fought  campaign  the  British  soldier  was 
content  to  mount  the  breach,  or  rush  at  the  enemy's 
ranks,  depending  for  success  mainly  on  his  power  to 
carry  the  bayonet  through  the  hail  ot  bullets,  and  thus 
to  close  with  his  anta^nist.  The  British  bayonet- 
charge  grew  terrible,  while  the  armour  of  the  Bomans 
—the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world — ^was  a  thing 
forgotten,  save  where  here  and  there  a  regiment  went 
into  action  bearing  the  cuirass  and  the  helmet — ^a 
distinction  reserved  for  cavalry  troops,  these  relics  of 
a  former  era  being  thus  exceptionally  retained  as  a 
defence  against  swords  and  lances,  and  not  in  any 
expectation  that  they  would  avail  when  opposed  to  the 
force  of  gunpowder.  The  celebrated  reply  of  the 
guardsman,  tnat  if  he  had  to  fight  the  oattie  of 
Waterloo  over  again,  he  would  prefer  doing  so  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  may  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
aggeration. 

Sut  the  &rearjnB  in  use  during  the  career  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  were  singularly  defective.  Taking  the 
average,  it  really  appeared  that  the  weight  of  a  man 
in  lead  had  to  be  fired  at  him  before  he  could  be 
finally  disposed  of.  This  was  one  reason  why  the 
bayonet-charge  so  often  availed  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battie.  The  "Brown  Bess"  of  the  British  army-;- 
doubtiess  a  fair  specimen  of  contemporary  arms,  until 
the  French  began  to  adopt  the  rifle — ^was  incapable  of 
firing  straight.  At  Salamanca  only  one  shot  in  four 
hun£red  and  thirty-seven  took  effect ;  and  at  Waterloo, 
the  fire  of  one  side  of  a  square  of  British  infantry 
emptied  no  more  than  three  or  four  saddles  out  of  a 
squadron  of  Froich  cavalry,  then  close  at  hand. 

The  introduction  of  the  rifie — commenced  by  the 
French — ^has  led  to  important  chan^  in  the  art  of 
war.  Gradually  we  see  an  increase  in  the  destructive 
effect  of  small  arms.  During  the  Crimean  campaign 
about  one  shot  in  two  hundrMl  and  fifty  was  found  to 
be  fatal ;  and  at  length  a  weapon  was  produced,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  trained  marksman,  could  carry  death 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  thousand  yards.  Half  a 
century  ajjo,  or  even  much  less,  smaU  arms  were 
reckoned  innocuous  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  jrards, 
and  field  batteries  were  mancauvred  accordingly.  But 
when  the  carabine  a  iige  and  the  Mini6  began  to  take 
effect,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  range  and 
accuracy  of  artillery.  The  principle  of  rifling  was 
applied  to  field-guns,  and  the  Frencn  emperor  provided 
hi«  nrmv  with  K«ffpri#»«  whi^h  mnfAripltV  oor^nnoed  to 
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tlie  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  The  canons 
rayeei  of  the  French  were  rifled  with  six  rounded  cnrres, 
and  fired  elongated  projectiles  to  such  a  distance,  and 
with  such  deadly  effect,  that  the  Austrian  reserves 
suffered  even  more  severely  than  the  troops  in  front. 

Small  arms  have  now  arrived  at  another  staee.  The 
old  smooth-bore  musket  gave  place  to  the  rifled  arm, 
under  the  idea  that  range  and  precision  were  es- 
sential to  success.  More  recently  we  have  learned 
that  rapidity  of  fire  is  as  necessarv  as  power  and  accu- 
racy. The  prowess  of  the  Arab  firelock  in  Algeria  ia 
saia  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  rifled  muskets  by 
the  French ;  these  in  their  turn  produced  a  new  order 
of  artillery ;  and  now,  by  the  experience  of  the  Aus- 
trians  under  the  fire  of  the  Prussians,  the  English  are 
led  to  abandon  their  favourite  Enfield  rifle,  and  to 
strain  every  nerve  for  the  production  of  a  breech-load- 
ine  small-arm,  capable  of  rapid  discharge.  The  En- 
field musket  is  to  be  "converted"  upon  the  Snider 
principle ;  and  just  as  the  flint  was  superseded  by  the 
percussion  cap,  so  the  j^eroussion  cap  is  to  give  ^laoe  to 
a  fulminate  contained  in  the  cartridge  and  ig^ted  by 
mechanical  jpressure  or  friction  at  tne  moment  when 
the  trigger  is  puUed.  The  ramrod  and  the  external 
percussion  cap  are  alike  condemned,  and  there  is  to  be 
no  more  muzzle-loading  throughout  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  mmdncfdel-gewehr,  or  needle-gun  of  the  Prussians, 
which  has  lately  committed  such  havoc  among  the 
Austrian  ranks,  nas  long  been  known  to  military  men ; 
but  its  value  seems  to  have  been  sinj^ularly  underrated 
by  all  except  the  government^  to  which  it  has  recently 
rendered  such  important  service.  Its  effects,  as  known 
to  us,  simply  show  the  importance  of  a  rapid  fire.  The 
multiplication  of  bullets  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
multiplication  of  men,  seeing  that  where  the  latter  are 
increased  in  number  there  is  the  creater  risk  of  their 
being  struck,  and  there  is  more  difficultv  in  concen- 
trating their  fire  on  a  given  point.  lUie  universal 
rejection  of  muzzle-loading  single  and  double  barrelled 
pistols  in  favour  of  Colt's  and  other  revolvers,  is  an 
instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  non-official 
mind  has  appreciated  the  merits  of  a  compendious  and 
rapid  fire.  One  very  critical  change  which  now  pre- 
sents itself,  is  the  inutility  of  the  bayonet.  The  Aus- 
trian commander,  conscious  that  his  troops  would  be 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  advised  them  to  bear 
down  rapidly  on  the  enemy,  and  rely  upon  the  bayonet 
and  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets.  G^eral  Benedek's 
advice  was  adopted,  so  far  as  it  was  found  practicable ; 
but  the  result  was  that  his  men  lay  strewn  in  heaps  in 
front  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  complete  the  "  charge,"  however  gallantly 
it  had  been  commenced.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
even  the  bayonet  is  losing  its  efficacy;  and  that  the 
most  successful  mancBuvre  of  our  own  troops  is  in 
duiger  of  being  numbered  with  the  obsolete  forms  of 
war. 

It  is  said  that  the  tund/nadeUgewehr  faHs  to  kill. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  the  result  is  attribut- 
able, not  to  the  lightness  of  the  bullet,  but  to  the 
gi*eat  escape  of  gas  at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  whereby 
the  range  of  the  weapon  is  reduced  and  its  force  weak- 
ened. It  has  been  argued  that  wounded  men  are  a 
freater  obstruction  to  their  general  than  men  who  are 
illed.  This  is  very  likely ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  wounded  furnish  important  help  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  and  it  is  understood  that  those 
who  are  healed  of  slight  wounds  make  excellent  sol- 
diers. In  the  Snider-Enfield  rifle  it  is  said  that  the 
non-killing  defect  is  remedied,  partly  by  an  improved 
mode  of  ck>sing  the  breech,  and  partly  by  the  use  of  a 
thin  brass  casing  for  the  cartridge,  which  serves  as  a 
temporary  lining  to  the  gun,  and  covers  all  crevices, 
thus  securing  that  the  igmted  powder  shall  exercise  its 
full  effect  on  the  bullet.    The  range  of  the  Prussian 


needle-gun  is  evidently  much  less  than  that  of  our 
Enfield  rifle,,  and  if  the  latter  preserves  its  range-— or 
nearly  so— after  being  made  to  rival  the  needle-gun  in 
rapidity  of  fii'e,  our  own  weapon  will  certainly  be 
superior  to  that  which  has  controlled  the  late  battles 
in  JBohemia. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
change  thus  being  made  in  the  British  lifle  is  not 
expected  to  be  permanent,  a  still  more  euSective  system 
of  breech-loadmg  being  looked  for.  In  France,  Uie 
Ohassepot  breSch-loader  has  found  favour;  while 
the  Austrian  government  has  had  the  offer  of  an 
American  invention,  bearing  the  name  of  "Ball." 
This  latter  weapon  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  simple, 
and  capable  of  firing  twenty-five  shots  per  minute 
without  difficulty.  Tery  singularly,  the  use  of  armour 
is  once  more  proposed,  in  oraer  to  protect  the  soldier 
from  these  deadly  weapons.  In  Ituy,  aluminium  has 
been  attempted  as  a  cuirass;  and  in  France  a  "needy 
young  Italian "  is  said  to  have  sold  to  the  Emperor 
the  secret  of  a  "  flexible  metal  shirt,"  weighing  only 
four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  effective  as  a  defence 
against  all  ordinary  bullets.  The  use  of  large  bucklers, 
to  be  carried  by  the  front  rank  men,  is  likewise 
advocated  on  the  Continent.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  so  retrograde  a  system  will  be  of  any  practical 
value. 

Turning  from  small  arms  to  great  guns,  we  observe 
that  the  use  of  the  shell  in  naval  warfare  has  led  to  the 
most  varied  and  complex  results  in  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  fleets.  It  was  during  the  Crimean 
war  that  the  terrible  effects  of  shell  firing,  as  employed 
against  ships  of  ordinary  construction,  first  became 
conspicuous.  On  Noveml>er  30, 1853,  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Dinope  was  attacked  by  the  Russian  fleet  firing 
Paixhans'  explosive  shot.  The  gallant  defence  offered 
by  the  Turks  was  of  no  avail,  and  their  ships  were  all 
speedily  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  vessel, 
which  served  io  caary  the  disastrous  intelligence  to 
Constantinople.  Four  thousand  lives  were  tlius  sacri- 
ficed. Candour  has  compelled  the  acknowledgm^it, 
that  during  the  British  attack  on  the  sea-forts  of 
Sebastopol,  one  of  our  finest  ships  of  the  line,  having 
received  three  shells,  by  which  eighteen  men  were 
killed  between  decks,  was  abandoned  by  her  crew,  who 
left  through  the  ports,  and  took  refuge  in  a  steam- 
ship alongside,  nor  could  they  be  prevaued  upon  to  re- 
turn. Hence  arose  an  urgent  demand  that  ships  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  "Keep  out  the  shells." 

General  Paixhans  himself,  as  far  back  as  1824, 
anticipated  the  period  when  wooden  ships  of  the  line 
woidd  become  powerless  in  the  presence  of  smaller 
vessels  armed  with  artilleiy  discharging  explosive  shot 
On  this  ground  he  suggested  the  use  of  snip  armour, 
but  it  was  many  years,  before  the  idea  was  deemed 
practicable.  Towards  the  end  of  our  war  with  Russia, 
floating  batteries  were  employed  by  the  French  againsv 
the  forts  at  Kinbum,  and  England  commenced  the 
construction  of  similar  appHances.  In  1857  the  French 
Emperor  ordered  two  mgatee,  the  Gloire  and  the 
Normandie,  to  be  built  of  wood  and  cased  with 
armour.  In  the  following  year  the  English  Admi- 
ralty entered  on  the  oonsb*uction  of  armour-clad  fri- 
gates, building  their  first  vessels  by  private  contract 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thunes  and  the  Clyde. 

The  introduction  of  ironclad  ships  had  a  singular 
effect  on  the  magnitude  of  naval  guns.  As  the  iron 
plates  were  increaised  in  thickness,  and  as  the  sides  of 
the  ship  were  made  increasingly  strong,  so  the  calibre 
of  the  guns  was  augmented.  Victory  sometimes  in- 
clined to  the  plates  and  sometimes  to  the  cannon,  the 
general  result  being  to  diminish  the  number  of  guna 
carried  by  a  vessel,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  correroonding 
increase  in  the  weight  of  each  gun,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  strengthened  by  all  the 
armour  she  could  possibly  be  made  to  bear.    Experi. 
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mente  lately  made  at  ShoebnxTiLesB  hare  exliibited  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  power  of  projectiles,  dne  to 
tbe  "dulled  iron"  shot  and  shell  oi  Major  Falliser. 
The  Palliser  shell*  of  250  pounds  weight,  fired  from 
the  nine-inch  wrought  iron  Woolwich  nfled  gun,  at  a 
difitanoe  of  250  jai-ds,  pierced  through  a  target  com- 
posed of  eight-inch  armour  plates,  backed  by  eighteen 
mches  of  teak,  and  an  inner  skin  of  three-quarter 
inch  iron,  backed  by  a  closely  set  series  of  nbs  or 
angle  irons,  the  whole  secured  together  with  Palliser 
bolts.  The  superiority  of  the  chuled'iron  projectiles 
OTer  those  made  of  steel — a  far  more  costly  material — 
was  clearly  proved  by  these  experiments. 

But  the  altered  conditions  of  naval  warfare  ulti- 
mately produced  an  entirelv  new  class  of  vessel,  a  ciuf t 
which  could  scarcely  be  called  in  any  sense  a  ship,  and 
against  which  the  fbi^Hsh  government  showed 'for  a 
long  time  a  very  considerable  prejudice.  Before  the 
termination  of  the  Crimean  war.  Captain  Oowper  Coleb, 
an  officer  in  the  English  navy,  proposed  what  he 
termed  a  "shield  gun."  Following  up  this  idea,  he 
ultimately  devised  the  "  cupola  gun,"  or  a  gun  carried 
on  a  turntable,  and  covered  by  a  sort  of  iron  dome,  or 
CTspola,  the  axis  of  the  whole  being  coincident  with  the 
line  of  the  ship's  keel.  The  vessel  thus  armed  was  able 
to  lie  low  in  tne  water,  and  owing  to  the  central  posi- 
tion of  her  guns,  was  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest 
description  of  ordnance.  The  Americans  took  up  the 
idea  with  great  zest,  and  constructed  what  they  termed 
"  Monitor  ships,  armed  with  guns  of  immense  calibre 
firing  heavy  shot  with  low  velocities.  The  system  of 
the  Americans  differs  in  some  of  its  less  salient  features 
from  that  of  Captain  Coles,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  turn  tablewe  have  the  advantage, 
while  in  the  calibre  cf  the  gun  the  Americans  appear 
to  transcend  us.  Captain  Coles's  vessels  are  now 
known  as  "  turret  ships,"  the  exact  cux)ola  form  being 
abandoned,  and  there  is  a  very  general  conviction 
that  vessds  of  this  class  are  superior,  both  in  offensive 
and  defensive  power,  to  those  constructed  on  the  broad- 
side .system.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
seagomg  qualities  of  these  nondescript  ships ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  American  Monadnock  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Miantonomoh  in  the  British  Channel,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  turret  vessels  for  foreign  powers  have 
been  bmlt  in  England  and  sent  safely  to  remote 
destinations,  constiiute  a  mass  of  evidence  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  strange-looking  vessels  which  are  now 
defying  the  noblest  war-ships  in  the  world.  The 
apparent  failure  of  the  Affondatore  in  the  naval  en- 
^ement  off  ^e  island  of  Lissa,  cannot  be  cited 
as  any  example  of  the  qualities  of  a  turret-ship. 
The  anomalous  conditions  which  attach  to  that  sin- 
gular sea-fight,  make  it  almost  useless  as  a  test  of 
modem  armaments. 

Human  ingenuity  is  still  busy  with  various  con- 
trivances for  the  purposes  of  bdligerent  enterprise. 
Some  ships  are  fitted  with  rams,  designed  to  run  down 
their  adversaries,  a  method  which  uie  use  of  steam 
power  invests  witii  peculiar  terrors.  The  torpedo  is  an 
mvention  for  attacldng  vessels  where  they  are  most 
irnhierable — ^below  the  line  of  flotation — and  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  submarine  mine.  Sometimes  the  torpedo 
is  fixed,  as  at  ^e  bottom  of  a  shallow  channel;  at 
other  tunes  it  'Is  locomotive,  as  when  carried  by  a 
"  torpedo  boat,"  a  craft  which  is  frequently  almost,  if 
not  quite,  submerged.  There  are  also  schemes  for 
firing  gonsimder  water,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable 
and  mj^enious  inventions  for  increasing  the  efficacy  of 
projectiles  discharged  in  the  open  air.  Whether  for 
land  or  sea  service,  there  is  a  marvellouB  application  of 
mechanical  skill,  m  order  to  augment  the  power  pos- 
Biased  by  our  engines  of  destruction  f  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  the  end  will  be  to  render  war  so  costly  and 
deadly  as  to  hasten  its  own  extinction — ^the  great 
destroyer  thus  destroying  itself. 


INVENTION  AND  DI800VEBT. 

Supply  of  Watbb  to  Lo;nx»r. — ^It  has  been  proposed  to 
supply  the  metropolis  with  >vater,  drawn  from  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales,  Cnmberland,  or  Westmoreland.  London 
would  not  only  gain  greatly  by  having  pvae  water  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  but  enormously  in  respect  to  its  yearly  domestic 
expenditure.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  toorkin^  man,  for,  if  such  a  supply  was  sdSToided,  owing 
to  the  exceeding  softness  of  the  water,  at  least  one  fourth  of 
the  amount  of  tea  and  soap  used  annually  in  London,  or  rather 
wasted,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  present  water,  would 
be  saved.  Olasgow  is  supplied  with  almost  pure  water  from  Loch 
Katrine ;  and  a  stranger  visiting  tiiat  city  for  tbe  first  time, 
would  be  surprised,  on  performing  his  ablutions,  to  find  that 
the  difficulty  Ues  in  preventing,  rather  than  making  a  lather 
in  cold  water,  even  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  soap' be  used. 

MAGNinTSM  Of  iBOir  Smrs. — ^It  is  a  singular  hct  that  an  iroa 
ship,  built  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  becomes 
highly  magnetic,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  really  a 
*'marmera'  compass  needle"  on  an  immense  scale.  This 
polarising  effect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  vibration  caused  in 
hammering  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel ;  indeed,  a  common 
poker  will  thus  become  soagnetio  if  repeatedly  struck  whilst 
held  in  a  direction  coincidcait  witii  that  in  which  the  mag- 
notio  needle  remains  when  at  rest.  Very  recently  this  curious 
tendency  had  an  illustration  in  HJif.S.  Northumberland. 
Having  been  built  with  her  head  nearly  north,  it  caused 
the  compasses  to  show  ereat  deviation  in  the  aft  part  of  the 
ship  since  she  was  launched.  By  docking  her,  however,  with 
the  bows  to  the  south,  this  peculiar  effect  has  in  a  mea- 
sure been  reduced,  and  may  pernaps  be  neutralized. 

Cleaksing  Smrs'  Bottoms. — The  loss  of  speed  arising  from 
the  growth  of  barnacles,  &c.,  on  the  bottoms  of  ships,  is  often 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  normal  or  original  speed  on  leaving 
the  docks  of  the  builder.  An  ingenious  m^od  has  been 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Daft,  by  which  he  proposes  to 
sheathe  iron  ships  with  sina  A  voltaic  battery  is  thus  foimed, 
which,  causing  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  zinc  surface^  at  the 
same  time  effectually  prevents  the  adhesion  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matter.  The  subiuct  is  of  such  great  importance,  tiiat 
unless  some  means  be  aaupted  for  preventing  the  corrosion  and 
incrustation  of  iron  shipe  in  our  naval  and  mercantile  marine, 
the  expenditure  both  public  and  private  will  in  a  few  years 
become  enormous  for  necessary  repairs  of  injured  plates.  A 
paper  descriptive  of  Mr.  Daft's  method  was  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  Nottingham,  and  created 
the  greatest  interest  in  scientific  and  practical  circles.  Oaptain 
Anderson,  of  tiie  Great  Eastern,  has  also  applied  for  a  patent 
having  similar  objects. 

Tub  Atlantic  Telegraph  of  1865. — ^The  Atlanti'o  cables  in 
part  laid  in  1865,  and  happily  recovered,  seemed  almost  as  fresh 
m  external  appearance  as  when  it  left  the  works  of  the  construc- 
tors. The  bed  from  which  it  was  raised  was  a  kind  of  ooze, 
chiefly  composed  of  microscopic  sheUs.  Tbe  depth  from  which 
it  was  lifted  was  1900  fathoms,  or  a  Uttle  less  than  two  and  a 
half  miles ;  and  the  strain  on  it  during  the  operation  was  nearly 
its  breaking  weight,  or  seven  and  throe  quarter  tons. 

Steel  Castings. — ^By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  already  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Whitworth,  great  increased  strength  is  given  to 
steel  castings.  Employing  a  pressure  of  from  five  to  twenty 
tons  per  square  inch,  the  advantages  gained  by  his  method 
insure  almost  perfect  freedom  from  flaws. 

New  Flying-Machine. — ^Amongst  novel  patents  taken  out  in 
this  country,  is  one  for  an  invention  of  an  American  genUeman, 
Dr.  Andrews,  of  Perth,  U.  8.  It  is  for  the  construction  of  a 
flying-machine,  which  has  been  compared  in  appearance  to  an 
inflated  pillow-case.  It  is  said  to  have  been  triea  with  success, 
but  the  same  has  been  stated  of  all  such  arrangements  on  their 
finjt  production.  Having  regard  to  the  laws  oi  pneumatics,  we 
imagine  that  Diedalus  n^  not  yet  fear  for  his  lauxels. 

Wateb  Signals. — Altiioueh  water  conducts  sound  qnickor 
than  air,  experiments  made,  by  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association,  in  large  bodies  of  water,  prove  that  musical 
sounds  which  could  be  heard  distinctiy  at  a  oonsidemble  dis- 
tance in  the  air  are  quite  destroyed  by  a  much  shorter  length 
of  water.  Tbe  object  in  view  was  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  ships  commumcating  with  each  other  at  sea  by  means  ot 
water,  in  place  of  the  usual  signala 


THE  si-:a-ki-s\ 


TEE  BEA'KINQ'8  BURIAL. 


1  AB  hie  benchman  ea-red, 
Well  I  of  bini  deserred, 
Nerer  in  dangler  ewerred, 

Never  in  fear. 
So,  the  old  TOW  onoe  niode, 
I  to  the  word  obeyed. 
When  my  lord,  imdiBinayed, 

Knew  death  wad  near. 

Oft  be  said  "  Nerer  rest 
"  Shall  visit  Tidiant  breast 
"In  narrow  coffin  preoaad, 

"  Swathed  in  a  ehrotid. 
"Launch  me  Bome  stormy  night, 
"  Clad  brave  in  hamesa  brij^ht, 
"  Swifter  Ijian  eagle's  flight, 

"  Wiada  piping  lond." 

So,  when  I,  watching  him. 
Saw  the  eyes  glazing  dim,— 
Felt  stiffen  eVry  limb. 

Bore  I  him  forth. 
SparUed  bright  myriad  stars — 
Cle&r  throngh  hia  helmet  bars 
Shone  on  his  ancient  HOara 

Lights  of  file  Nortli. 


Nigh  to  otir  home  did  float 
Waiting,  that  fatal  boat. 
'Tralj  my  breast  I  smote, 

Thus,  all  alone, 
That  I  shoold  lannch  my  king 
Forth  to  go  wandering : — 
Would  not  each  billow  bring 

His  dying  moan  F 

But  I  the  tow  had  awom, — 
I,  in  bis  household  bom ; 
Were  I  not  worthy  aoom. 

Now  did  I  shrink  F 
So  then  I  laid  him  soft 
On  the  deck  trtfd  bo  oft, 
While  keen  and  cold  aloft 

Bid  the  aian  blink, 

Fnshed  I  the  boat  from  shore. 
With  the  great  freight  it  boro,^ 
Piuhed  it — I  oonld  no  more, 

Tnutor  and  oraTon- 
Watehed  the  white  sails  of  snow 
Forth  in  the  midnight  go, — 
Watched,  flapping,  to  and  iro. 

The  mystio  raven. 
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Sudden  the  tempest  grew," 

Icy  the  north-wind  blew, 

As  those  were  glad  that  knew* 

Who  sailed  that  night. 
Shall  he  lack  tears  enow  ? — 
Bait  tears  on  breast  and  brow, 
Tears  such  as  well  I  trow 

Then  dimmed  my  sight  P 

Watched  I  the  dnsky  bark 
Pade  o'er  the  waters  dark  ; 
liong  I  it  black  did  mark, 

White  crests  between. 
Wild  winds  were  sobbing  sad, 
Wild  wares  were  leaping  mad, 
Wild  voices  shrieking  glad 

Of  the  unseen !  f 

Why  did  I  leave  my  lord  P— 
I,  who  at  bed  and  board. 
True  as  his  trusty  sword. 

Ever  till  then 
Bided  him  close  beside — 
Why  should  e'en  death  divide 
One  he  had  loved  and  tried 

Most  of  all  men  P 

Ah!  Hilda's  eyes  of  blue 

Had  pierced  me  through  and  through,— 

8weet  cheeks  of  pearly  hue, 

Soft  locks  of  gold  I 
So  did  he  sail  alone. 
Calm  as  a  king  in  stone. 
Biding  some  penance  lone 

From  times  of  old. 

Now  ev*ry  night  of  storm 
Leave  I  her  claspings  warm. 
Looking  to  see  a  form 

Cleave  through  the  dark  :— 
Bailing  against  the  wind. 
Clear  cut  and  well-defined, 
Si>arkB  trailing  far  behind. 

Yon  little  bark. 

Think  I  the  deck  will  bear 
Him  clad  in  armour  rare. 
With  his  hand  raised  in  air 

Beckoning  to  one, 
On  whose  unfaithful  breast 
He  should  have  sunk  to  rest, 
Since  he  was  loved  the  best 

Under  the  sun. 

But,  while  I  waiting  stand, 
Comes  a  warm,  loving  hand. 
Leading,  with  action  bland, 

Me  towards  my  home : — 
Back  from  that  tottering  cliif 
Leading  me  stark  and  stiff: — 
Ah  I  but  that  moment — if 

She  had  not  come ! 

M.  I.  P. 

*  The  refercDQe  hen  k  to  the  Fatal  Virgina  of  the  Korthcm 
Mjthologj,  who  •were  called  the  Valkjrinr,  or  Chooeers  of  the 
Slain,  becatue  they  were  sent  by  Odin  to  erery  field  of  battle  to 
make  oboioe  of  the  heroea  who  ahonld  periah,  and  to  sway  the  victory. 
They  rejotoed  when  the  banquet  of  Odin  was  well  fWniahed  with 
heroie  gnertk  Theb  office  in  Valhalla,  the  i*'u  ^se  of  heroes,  wan  to 
Bcrre  the  drink  and  take  care  of  the  drinking  veamlii. 

t  The  refeieuoe  here  aln  ia  to  the  Valkyriiir. 


TEE  MOTHERS  COLUMN. 

^lATERNAL  Tknuernebb. — What  can  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  tender  ofToctidti  in  the  conduct  of  a  mother  towards  her  child  ? 
Not  even  the  strictest  porformance  of  every  other  home  daty. 
''My  mother  loved  me,*'  is  the  most  precious  remembianoe  a 
youth  can  cany  with  him  when  he  has  to  commence,  on  his 
own  responaibility,  the  battle  of  life. 

Food  of  Intaivtb  and  CHaDBrar.— Every  parent  must  be 
awaro  that  a  child  sometimes  shows  a  decided  dislike  to  certain 
kinds  of  food.  In  such  a  case  do  not  compel  it  to  eat  what  nature 
may  instinctively  reject  as  beinff  unfit  It  is  oas^  to  distinguish 
between  a  rooted  aversion  ana  a  mere  tohim^  if  you  will  only 
forego  that  whicii  you  wiah  tho  child  to  overcome— the  petty 
tyranny  of  your  own  will.  Even  infants,  aflrr  enjoying  one 
kind  of  food  for  weeks,  will  suddenly  reject  it,  and  refuse  to 
take  the  first  spoonful.  This  is  the  vmoe  of  nature,  calling  for 
a  change  of  diet ;  and  you  will  be  wise  not  to  disregard  it 

Gold  BATmKO. — Children,  if  not  too  delicate,  .should  be 
used  from  infancy  to  the  cold  bath  every  morning,  and  while 
in  the  water  tiiey  should  be  kept  in  action.  When  a  child  habit- 
ually cries  on  being  washed,  or  put  in  a  cold  bath,  the  mother 
may  be  assured  it  is  her  own  fault  The  remedy  is  to  be  quick, 
briaky  and  cheerful,  provoking  laughter  instead  of  tears. 

iLLKSfls. — There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  fiither  and 
mother  of  a  family  should  not  be  capable  of  dealing  with  all 
the  lesser  ailments  to  which  their  children  are  liable.  For 
example,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  child  is 
BufiSaring  from  fever,  by  observing  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
pulse,  and  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  should  know  what 
to  do  in  such  a  case.  There  are  doctors  who  will  continue  to 
make  a  mystery  of  disease  so  long  as  people  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  conditions  of  health  and  sickness.  In  many 
cases  they  must  have  their  own  way  :  one  practical  hint  how- 
ever, may  be  given  to  young  mothers.  When  vour  child  is  ill, 
and  tho  doctor  is  sent  for,  observe  carefully  his  proceedings. 
If,  watch  in  hand,  he  feel  the  sufferer's  pulse,  ask  him  how  he 
fonns  his  opinion,  and  go  through  tlie  proceta  after  him.  In  this 
way  a  laige  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  may  be  gained. 

Home  Tratning. — An  invaluable  lesson  in  the  tmining  of 
children  is  given  by  Mrs.  Homce  Mann,  in  the  anecdote  of  a 
bright  little  fellow  in  her  school  who  had  acquired  a  sad  habit 
of  mcking  his  thumb,  6he  had  observed  that  he  grew  thin 
through  indulgence  in  this  habit  {and  we  now  know,  what  »he 
did  not,  that  it  realty  eatues  wasting  of  the  brain,  and  may  lead 
to  Idioot).  She  says,  **  I  had  chocked  him  many  times,  and  he 
was  good  about  it  but  the  habit  was  too  strong  for  him.  One 
day  I  drew  on  a  little  conversation  about  helping  each  other 
out  of  dif9cultics,  which  all  agreed  to  ;  and  all  professed  them- 
selves willing  to  be  helped  and  to  listen  to  warnings.  I  then 
said  there  was  one  in  tho  school  whom  I  wished  to  cure  of  a 
bad  habit  tind  I  had  a  plan  for  doing  it,  but  its  means  must 
depend  upon  whether  he  was  willing,  and  upon  whether  the 
rest  would  bo  really  friendly,  and  not  laugh  at  him  or  tease 
him,  but  help  him  in  every  way  they  oould.  They  were  very 
desirous  to  know  who  and  what  it  was,  and  very  sure  they 

would  do  all  that  was  desired.    I  then  spoke  to  little  W , 

who  was  only  six,  or  at  most  seven  vears  old,  and  asked  him  if 
ho  was  willing  to  let  roe  tie  that  hand  behind  him,  tliat  he 
might  be  cured  of  sucking' his  thumb ;  for  I  knew  of  no  other 
way.  I  told  him  it  womd  try  his  patience,  for  it  was  his 
right  hand ;  and  he  would  have  to  be  dependent  upon  others 
for  many  things,  and  often  would  find  it  very  inconvenient  and 
anno3ing.  Afbar  I  had  impressed  him  fully  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter,  he  consented,  and  the  rest  of  the  children 
promised  to  he  attentive  to  his  wants.  I  never  tied  tlie  hand 
txihind  him  till  he  put  the  thumb  into  his  mouth ;  but  it  had 
to  be  done  every  day  for  a  fortnight  He  bore  it  and  all  the 
inoonveniences,  like  a  hero,  and  not  one  child  forgot  to  be 
considerate  and  helpful." 

Parsntal  iKTLrsNOB.— Many  an-  error  would  be  avoided 
by  parents  if  they  would  bear  in  mind  that  every  part  of  their 
conduct  which  comes  within  Uieir  child's  observation  is  part 
of  that  child's  education.  They  create  the  moral  atmosphere 
in  whieh  their  children  live.  It  is  veiy  common  to  find  tliat 
the  man  in  his  public  or  professional  ci^xicity  is  what  his  public 
education  has  inade  him ;  while  in  his  private  and  home  lift^ 
in  all  that  tooohes  the  inner  springs  of  character  and  feeling, 
he  is  governed  by  the  influence  of  his  early  home. 
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WORDS  OF  THE  WISE.-'CORRESPONDENCE. 


W0BD8  OF  THE  WISE. 

**  Guide  us,  sb  one  clear  star  the  WMHiian  Bavesr* 

Whsk  the  Breton  mariner  puts  to  sea,  bis  prayer  ia,  **  Ke$p 
hm,  my  Ood!  my  hoot  i$  to  imaU,  and  (hy  ocean  90  wider 
Does  not  this  beautlM  prayer  truly  express  the  condition  of 
each  of  u8? 

Sir  Philip  Sidkbt  said,  *'  I  om  no  herald  to  inquire  of  men's 
pedigrees ;  it  Bu£Sceth  me  if  I  know  their  virtues." 

Fredbbika  Bbsmxb,  in  her  work  on  Oreeoe,  speaks  of  **  the 
longings  after  a  freer  and  nobler  life  **  which  distinguish  many 
of  the  finely  gifted  and  high-minded  young  maidens  of  the 
country.  Conversing  with  one  oi  them,  on  a  stormy  night,  she 
said,  "  I  will  become  good,  very  good  I  I  should  not  dread  a 
great  misfortune,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  my  sight,  if  it  wndd 
oidy  give  tne  inner  light  and  goodness,'*  She  who  so  spoke 
was  a  young  girl  of  princely  birth,  rich  in  everything  that  can 
flatter  the  worldly  sense. 

Ltsb  all  other  really  great  men,  QeotgQ  Stephenson  held 
foppery  and  frippery  in  the  greatest  contempt.  One  day  a  youth 
desirous  of  becoming  an  engineer  called  upon  him,  flourishiDg 
a  gold-headed  cane.  Hr.  Stephenson  said,  **  Put  by  that  stick, 
my  man,  and  then  I  will  speak  to  you."  To  another  exten- 
sively decorated  gentleman  he  one  day  said,  **  You  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  me  ;  I  am  a  plain-speaking  person,  and  am  sorry  to  see 
a  nice-looking  and  rather  clever  young  man  like  you  disflgored 
with  that  fine-patterned  waistcoat,  snd  all  these  chains  and 
fang-dangs.  If  I,  sir,  had  bothered  my  head  with  such  things 
at  your  age,  I  shonld  not  have  been  where  I  am  now." 

Light,  whether  it  be  material  or  moral,  is  the  best  reformer ; 
for  it  prevents  those  disorders  which  other  remedies  sometimes 
cure,  but  sometimes  confirm.  It  also  shows  where  disorder  and 
uncleanness  exist. 

Tako-ohim,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  Chinese,  odes  on 
virtue,  had  a  friend  who  brought  him  a  bribe,  saying,  *■  It  is 
now  evening.  Take  it,  and  no  one  will  know  it"  Yang-Chin 
replied,  "Heaven  and  earth  know,  and  you  and  I  know  it; 
how  can  you  say  no  one  will  know  it  ?"  And  with  this  he 
refused  the  offer. 

It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at  than  ruined ;  better  to  have  a 
wife  who  cheapens  everything  and  buys  nothing,  than  to  be 
impoverished  by  one  whose  vanity  will  purchase  everything, 
but  whose  pride  will  cheapen  nothing. 

Ltttlh  ThikobI  who  shall  name  their  value?  In  the 
household  where  tender  hearts  are  gathering,  there  is  a  mighty 
power  around  them  for  good  or  evil.  little  things  I  how  many 
hearts  are  haunted  by  their  memory. 

Tub  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,  her  greatest  enemy  is 
prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. 

Onb  reason  why  the  world  is  not  reformed  is,  because  every 
man  would  have  others  make  a  beginning,  and  never  thinks  of 
himself. 

To  ACT  is  iiBur  easier  than  to  snffer :  yet  we  every  day  see  the 
progress  of  life  retarded  by  the  mere  repugnance  to  exertion, 
and  find  multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of  that  which  nothing 
but  idleness  hinders  them  from  enjoying.  lAziness  is  com- 
monly associated  with  timidity.  Either,  fear  at  first  paralyzes 
endeavour  by  infusing  despair  of  success;  or,  the  frequent 
fidluro  of  irresolute  struggles,  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  labour, 
impress,  by  degrees,  false  terrors  on  the  mind. 

•  Stboho  as  our  passions  are,  they  may  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission, and  conquered,  without  being  kUled. 

Auosa  the  finer  sayings  of  the  renowned  Jeremy  Taylor  we 
reckon  this :  "Let  the  grounds  of  our  actions  be  noble,  be- 
ginning upon  reason,  proceeding  with  prudence,  measured  by 
the  common  lines  of  men,  and  confident  upon  the  expectation 
of  an  usual  Providence.'*  . 


•  • 


QiM$tion$  ikat  are  caktOated  to  elicU  tmtwen  genereBig  iniarating  to 
our  readen  {qf  which  mbm  emxmpUt  are  here  ginen)  wOL  meet  with  the 
JSObat^M prempt  oMenetbrn ilnUinno eote  VfiU it  be poetHtU  torqaHy  mua  the 
fourth  week  ifUar  a  ooMmumtfoation  i»  rM«»«ecl,  oic^na  to  Oe  neoMBity  t^ 


ffpinatopres9  that  Uttffth  qf  timeitfifn  the  daU  iff  gmUeaHen.  Mack  letter 
Mhadd  be  conjlned  to  ene  iut^jeet,  and  written  in  the  fewest  potsible  words, 
on  one  tide  nf  tt«  peeper,  and  in  a  feoAIe  Jkand.  Addren,  ■*  Editor  op 
The  Fsaruis  MAGAznns;  17,  Grwt  Qoeea  Street  London  W.a" 

O.  W.^The  Pubac  Health  Act  of  1848  provides  fin*  the  cstaUisb- 
ment  of  local  boards  for  lamtary  objects.  It  is  neoeflsary  in  the 
first  plaoe  to  secure  the  concorreDoe  of  a  majority  of  the  owners 
and  oocnpiers  of  property  in  the  locality ;  which  done,  summon 
a  meeting  of  your  feUow-townsmen  to  elect  representatives. 

Stltahitb  Uvea  in  a  little  oat-of-the-way  village,  in  which  there 
is  no  library  or  institution  of  any  kind,  either  to  assist  him  in 
his  plana  of  ielf^mltare  or  to  stimulate  others  to  improve  them- 
selves. The  drcamstances  are  disheartening,  to  he  sore,  yet  not 
altogether  hopetess.  Take  a  hint  from  the  **Angler*s  Ifanual," 
and  if  your  fish  will  not  rise  to  one  fly,  try  another.  Where  it 
woold  iw  next  to  impoesible  to  establish  a  library  or  a  lecture- 
room,  it  may  be  Ism  difficolt  to  get  up  a  flower-ahow.  Ask  for  the 
use  of  a  bun.  Announce  the  show  in  February  or  March,  and 
make  your  preparations  to  hold  it  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
June.     Never  mind  how  hmnble  yoor  efibrt. 

Haloyon. — By  halcyon  days  is  meant,  figorativtly,  quiet,  peaoefnl 
times.    It  ia  an  article  of  poetic  faith  that  the  hakyon  or  king* 
fiaher  breeds  in  the  sea,  and  that  a  calm  always  prevaita  during 
her  incubation.    The  &ble  ia  thus  alluded  to  by  Cowper : — 
As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  the  flood. 
Where  the  peace-loving  halcyon  deposits  her  brood. 
ffalcyen  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  kingfisher,  and  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  to  *'  hatch  or  bring  forth  in  the 
sea*" 

HCMUCE. — The  mistletoe  is  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  mistel, 
German  mis^,  dung,  and  ta  or  toe,  that  part  of  the  foot  by  which 
the  bird  is  caught  with  the  viacua  or  birdlime. 

Pupil-TbachsBw— We  quite  sympathise  with  your  difiienltics;  but 
take  a  lesson  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  carried  on 
his  experiments  with  very  few  instruments,  and  those  of  the 
commonest  description.  A  learned  foreigner  once  called  upon  him 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  laboratory.  "Certainly,"  was 
the  reply ;  and  the  doctor  immediately  produced  a  smsU  tray  con- 
taining some  glass  tubes,  a  simple  Uow-pipe,  worth  a  few  pence, 
two  or  three  common  watch -glaaees,  a  slip  of  platinum,  and  a  few 
similar  trifles.  Again,  when  Opie  waa  asked  by  a  young  artist 
with  what  ingredients  he  mixed  his  colours,  he  answered,  in  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  old  ondes,  "  with  brains  I" 

Yeoetabiav. — ^The  cause  of  the  sweetness  generally  noticed  in 
frost-bitten  potatoes  is  the  oonvsrdon  of  part  of  the  starch  they 
contain  into  sugar. 

CUBIOOB. — ^The  line  of  contact  between  the  fVeah  water  of  a  river 
running  into  the  sea  and  the  water  of  the  "  deep^  is  generally 
well  deflned.  Yet  in  the  case  of  tidal  riven,  as  in  other  natural 
phenomena,  much  that  is  curious  passes  unobserved  by  the  common 
eye.  It  is  only  half  the  truth,  for  example^  to  say  the  river  Thames 
flows  into  the  sea ;  it  really  flows  oi}er  the  sea.  **  At  the  flow  of 
the  tide,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  JameecnCs  Journal,  *<  the  fresh 
water  is  raised  as  it  were  in  a  single  mass  by  the  salt  water 
which  flows  in,  and  which  ascends  the  bed  of  the  river  while  the 
fresh  water  continues  to  flow  towards  the  sea."  At  high  water, 
therefore,  the  sea  is  actually  beneath  the  Thames,  up  to  a  certain 
point — sa/as  fiir  up  stream  as  Woolwich. 

A  Reader  of  Tenntson. — In  the  lines— 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divera  tones— 

the  laureate  certainly  refera  to  Longfellow,  and  not  to  DsntCi  as 
suggested  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  or  to  Goethe,  aa  suppowd 
by  another.  The  description  is  so  fiu>  from  applying  to  Dante 
that  the  very  reverse  might  be  said  of  him.  The  context,  however, 
places  the  meaning  of  the  poet  beyond  all  doubt,  for  tkjs  is  what 
he  "holds  true"— 

That  men  may  rise  on  ateppii^-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thhiga. 

In  which  a  direct  allusion  is  made  to  "The  Ladder  of  St 
Augustine  '* — one  of  Longfellow's  most  admired  minor  poems. 


%n  |llustrate&  Hisallang  fur  all  CJassw. 


MB.  WTNYABD'S  WABR 
T  Koun  Ln,  AOTHOB  or  "ctltak  hou^  DiuaHTER" 


OHAPTEB  n. 

A  BB0OtlCII.U.TIOII  BT  BUXPSIBE. 

WE  left  Pennie  and  MiUicent  rorpmed,  almost  ter- 
rified, bj  the  right  of  Hichad  Forester's  "  awful 
prey  face"  m  the  iong-deserted  library.  They  got 
away  from  the  place  in  haate,  and  never  word  uttered 
thej  until  they  were  within  nght  and  aoimd  of  home. 
Uncle  Christopher  was  the  only  person  in  the  hall  when 
they  entered.  He  asked  where  they  had  been,  and 
*hen  Pennie  told  him,  Uillio«ait  bnrst  into  tears. 


"Tut,  tutl  whafa  aUthia  about?"  cried  the  old  worid- 
ling,  in  uiyihing  bnt  a  STmpathizing  tone,  and  then, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  reminded  her  ibatr— 

Vtoleti  plnckcd,  Ui>  iwnlot  thowen  will  M'tr  iiiak«  gnw  igajn. 

They  left  him  and  reta-eated  to  their  room,  which 
UiUicent  quitted  no  more  th»t  day.  She  would  have 
no  one  to  keep  her  company  bat  the  ancient  faouly 
nime,  who  believed  in  many  tlkings  bnt  imperfectly 
known  in  onr  philosophy,  and  whoae  talk  waa  not  cal- 
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dilated  to  settle  startl^  nerves.  She  gave  it  aa  iier 
opinion  that  Michael  Forester  had  died  with  something 
on  hieiain^y  which  he  now  soi^gl^t  to  commnnicate  to 
his  capriciqns  nustress— *<  f or  capricioug  yoKi  wi^s,  l^Cias 
Milij,  and  used  him  yery  hard,  there's  no  gamsajing," 
-was  her  nltiniatnm. 

That  some  mystery  was  afloat  had  now  become  plain 
to  all  the  world  at  Brackenfleld.  *'  What  ia  it  P"  asted 
Captain  Blake  next  morning,  almost  testily.  "The 
honse  seems  to  be  standing  on  tiptoe  with  expectant 
alarm.  There's  MiUicent  t^ing  her  cnp  of  tea  in  bed ; 
there's  Pemiie  as  solemn  as  an  owl ;  there's  nurse  going 
about  upstairs  in  shoes  of  silenoe,  bidding  the  children 
Whisht!  If  anybody  has  seen  a  ghost,  as  rumour 
whispers,  pray  confess  it,  and  let  us  hunt  the  shabby 
rascals,  who  frighten  ladies,  out  of  their  lair.  For  as 
for  ghosts,  bless  you,  they're  knayes  in-grain;  no  more 
bullet  proof  than  you  or  I.  Show  me  your  ghost*  and 
I'U  abolish  him.  111  cause  him  to  efface  himself.  Now, 
Quixote,  I  shall  begin  with  you— look  me  straight  in 
the  face,  and  don't  prevaricate ;  but  be  pleased  to  tell 
what  makes  your  droll  little  phiz  as  grave  as  a  muatard- 
pot?" 

Thus  adjured,  Fennie  eclipsed  herself  in  her  coffee- 
cup,  and  Uncle  Christopher  interposed  with — '^Say 
nothing,  Fennie;  it  is  grand  to  keep  a  secret." 

''There  is  a  ghost,  depend  upon  it,"  added  the  Cap- 
tain. "  Let  us  all  open  our  eyes,  and  bo  on  the  look- 
out for  him." 

Here  the  dame  considerately  aaid  she  wished  they 
would  remember  there  were  children  i^  the  X^^ 
There  were  children  in  the  room,  listening  with  ^fi 
on  the  stretch.  Little  Lois,  indeed,  began  to  lisp  an 
account  of  a  ghosi  she  had  se^ ;  but  when  oon^pally 
requested  to  be  precise  in  her  description  of  hip^,  sh^ 
could  only  put  up  her  hands  and  gasp,  until  Qeofh^ej 
cut  her  short  by  saying  that  she  meqnt  bo-peep  ]3ehin4 
the  curtains.  Flaying  at  ghosts  waQ  the  favourite 
game  that  day,  and  when  Fennie  took  a  walk  with  thq 
youngsters,  she  was  impressed  for  the  chief  character, 
and  required  to  march  with  stiff  legs  and  solemn  fea- 
tures to  the  roll  of  Geffrey's  47nm.* 

They  wandered  a  long  way,  an^  returned  by  the 
woods,  which  were  pleasant  &  the  frosty  sunshine 
since  the  wind  )^ad  aunk.  Fennie  gathered  the  first 
snowdrops  of  the  season,  peeping  up  amidst  pale  green 
leaves  at  the  sheltered  roots  of  the  trees.  Anna  and 
Lois  kept  her  company  while  the  boys  made  wider  ex- 
curBions  on  their  own  account.  Aiter  one  prolonged 
absence,  they  returned  to  the  girls,  proclaiming  that 
they  had  seen  such  a  strange-looking  map,  with  a  face 
the  colour  of  stone,  a  hat  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  a 
bear's  cloak  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  leaning  over 
the  gate  into  the  meadow,  a^d  stared  at  them  very 
hard,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Ferhaps  he  is  the  new  farmer  who  is  coming  to  the 
Lodge,"  suggested  Francis. 

"  Ferhaps  he  is  the  ghoet'*  said  Maurice ;  and  then 
they  scampered  off  again,  laughing  and  fearless. 

But  Fennie  was  not  laughing.  She  was  chilled  to 
the  very  marrow  of  h^  bones ;  for  she  perceived  that 
to  these  unromantic  unimaginative  boys  also  had  been 
revealed  the  dreadful  phantom-shape  of  Michael  For- 
ester. But  stay,  phantom'^ha^  t  Could  it  possibly  be 
Michael  in  the  body,  the  very  Michael  himself  that 
was  never  dead  P 

The  idea  made  her  heart  jump,  and  off  home  she 
started  with  joyful  hurry  to  communicate  it  to  Millicent. 


But  when  she  saw  Millicent's  forlorn  face»  somehow  her 
own  buoyant  hope  collapsed.  The  dame  and  Theodora 
were  with  her  trying,  w^thout  Beejoing  to  t^,  to  entice 
her  into  cheerfulness.  Jt  was  too  bad,  everybody  said, 
to  have  dear  Aunt  MiUy  in  the  dumps  at  Chitstmas 
time.  Only  Uncle  Christopher  chuckled,  and  did  not 
care.  Before  lunch,  Fennie  being  left  with  her  a 
minute  alone,  proposed  that  if  they  were  bantered  any 
more  they  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
affair ;  and  Millicent  consented,  only  stipulating  that 
Fennie  should  be  spokeswoman. 

In  the  afternoon  snow  fell  again,  and  games  in  the 
haU  were  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  children.  The 
elders,  who  could  endure  the  clamour,  congregated 
there  as  well,  some  of  them  even  taking  part  in  the 
sports.  The  younger  ladies  made  belief  at  work  and 
conversation  round  the  fire,  until  Uncle  Christopher,  who 
was  playing  chess  with  Sir  Andrew,  exclaimed — "  The 
sky  will  fall  next:  I  heard  Quixote  sighl"  At  that 
provocation  there  bubbled  up  in  her  a  spirit  of  defiance, 
and  wagging  her  head,  she  retorted — **  You  would  sigh 
too,  sir,  and  perhaps  have  a  fit,  if  you  had  seen  what 
Milly  fM^^d  I  have  seen  four  times  since  Christmas  Eve ! 
Either  Michael  Forester's  spirit  is  haunting  Bracken- 
fie}^,  or  Michael  Forester  himself,  no  more  dead  than 
we  aye." 

Ttey  %|^  looked  serious  enough  now,  except  Uncle 
Ch^att)pher,  who  said  in  his  quizzical  way,  "  Quixote, 
yqVM?  wickedness  passes  conception  I  ^ow  dare  you  in- 
sinuate Uiat  a  man  niay  be  alive  whose  monument  is 
on  the  ohurch  wall  P  I  should  like  to  know  where  you 
expect  to  go  to  p" 

**  It  would  be  awkward  for  a  fellow  to  turn  up  after 
the  heir  bad  talcen  possession,"  observed  Sir  Andrew. 

"  Don't  talk  80  Ugbtly,"  interposed  the  dame ;  "  there 
is  no  chance  tl^at  poor  Michael  will  return  now." 

**  More  unlikely  events  have  occurred  in  families  than 
the  reappearance  of  a  ii^ember  supposed  to  be  dead. 
I  could  give  you  w  anthqntic  instance  myself,"  began 
Sir  Andrew.  But  His  anecdote  was  not  encouraged,  for 
all  were  eager  to  heqqr  Jennie's  story.  When  she  came 
to  the  glimpse  of  the  spectre  they  had  had  at  the  lodge. 
Uncle  Ohristqpbpr-s  pdtience  gave  way.  He  declared 
he  could  not  stancl  each  nonsense  any  longer,  and  de- 
mailed  that  Tom  Martineau  should  come  out  with  him, 
even  in  the  wind  and  the  snow,  to  blow  away  the  cob- 
webs that  little  apider  (meaning  Fennie)  was  trying  to 
weave  qver  their  wits.  After  that  all  the  gentlemen 
dropped  pff  rapidly,  and  the  womankind  were  left  alone 
to  the  discussion  of  Fcnnie's  narrative,  until  the  chil- 
dren f eU  tired  of  their  romps,  and  insisted  on  fairy  talcs 
and  riddles  in  tbe  twilight  until  the  dressing-beU 
rang,  when  young  and  old  trooped  upstairs  together. 
•  MiUicent  and  Fennie  were  the  last  to  descend  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  it  struck  Fennie  oddly  that  her 
companion  had  become  the  centre  of  most  demonstra- 
tive caresses.  Theodora  kissed  her;  Helen  wreathed 
an  arm  round  her^nraist;  Grace  cooed  at  her  with  sweet 
words.  The  dame  oomplaccsntly  predxoted  that  she 
would  soon  be  herself  again ;  and  Unole  Christopher, 
with  an  unwonted  touch  of  sentiment,  tucked  her  hand 
under  his  arm,  and  patting  it»  bade  her  look  more 
sprightly  for  a  picture  of  winter  in  her  aU-white  robes, 
with  the  mby-dropt  hojUy  spray  in  her  hair.  Theodora, 
the  most  tender-hearted  of  women,  had  tears  in  hor 
eyes  through  dinner;  and  of  the  rest,  those  who  did 
not  look  joyous,  looked  mysteriously  important.  Fennie 
might  have  asked  now  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost ;  pnd 
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she  did  at  laat  intiiiiii^  to  Captain  Bls^e  that  if  any- 
thing waa  going  to  happen  she  9honld  like  to  know ; 
but  he  only  whiaperdl  ivith  a  tantalizing  air — "  I  shall 
not  tell  yon,  little  qnias.  When  you  had  a  secret  yon 
kept  it  fonr  days;  now  it  is  oipr  tniaiy  aad  we  can  keep 
one  too." 

When  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  table  the  dame 
took  MillicenVa  acm  to  cross  the  hail,  f^or  a  miracle 
neme  of  the  children  were  downstairs;  hut  Selen  and 
Grace  were  in  and  ont  of  the  drawing-room  half -a-dpzen 
times,  though  both  their  babies  were  safe  abed.  Even 
grandmanuna,  so  drowsy  after  dinner  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, was  now  perfectly  wide  awake,  and  trotted 
twice  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  to  listen  to  the  voices 
and  laughter  that  issued  from  the  dining-room.  Their 
restlessness  communicated  itself  to  Millicent,  and  when 
she  heard  Unde  Christopher's  deep  baas  approaching, 
supported  by  a  hum  of  lower  tones,  she  could  not  help 
quakine  wit^  a  vague  ezpectanov  of  she  knew  not  what. 
Ltaa%  Helenlnd  G^e  xL  out,  and  the  dame, 
holding  Milly'fi  hand,  followed.  Pennie  pursued  them, 
of  course ;  when,  behold !  there  I  in  the  middle  of  the 
half-gloom  of  the  hall  stood  the  ghost — ^no  ghost  at  all, 
but  a  man  enveloped  in  a  cavalry-cloak  powdered  with 
snow,  and  on  his  head  a  Panama  hat  which  he  was  just 
in  the  act  of  plucking  o£P. 

**  Who's  this,  Hilly  ?"  cried  the  Squire ;  and  MilHcent, 
tall,  pale,  in  her  white  robes  spectral,  melted,  vanished, 
disappeared  somehow  amongst  the  great  folds  of  Mi- 
chad's  doak,  and  never  i^ain  quite  emerged  into  a  dis- 
tinct identity.  It  was  a  reconciliation  by  surprise,  and 
no  after-thought  could  undo  it. 

"  Forgive  and  forget,"  said  Unde  Christopher.  "  Kiss 
and  make  friends ;  you  are  under  the  mistletoe,  and  it 
is  Ohristmas  time,  Idilly.  Bare  fun,  Quixote,  isn't  it  ? 
Get  away,  yon  round-eyed  little  elf,  and  don't  talk  of 
seeing  ghosts.  Is  he  behaving  like  a  ghost?  Milly 
never  would  have  been  caught  without  a  stratagem ; 
but  now  it  is  done,  I  hope  you  like  the  dramatic  con- 
clusion ?" 

Dramatic  conclusion,  indeed !  It  was  lucky  MiUicent 
was  past  hearing  the  triumphant  boast.  It  was  Pennie's 
firm  belief  that  Uncle  Christopher  knew  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  terrors  that  Michad  Forester  was, 
and  was  no  ghost ;  and  that  it  had  pleased  his  perversity 
to  study  IGllicent's  pains  and  repentance  before  he 
told  anybody  the  secret  of  her  lover's  return.  But  he 
never  would  confess  it — ^never. 

The  children  laughed  and  were  glad  over  the  event 
of  this  reunion  without  well  knowing  why ;  but  Penelope 
Croft,  who  was  already  somewhat  of  a  philosopher, 
cried  with  MilHcent  for  sympathy ;  and  said,  now  she 
should  always  have  faith  in  the  happy  possibilities  of 
life,  let  it  look  ever  so  blank,  since  even  sometimes  the 
long  dead  cam^  back. 

"  Oh,  the  lost  years !  the  lost  years,  Pennie !"  sobbed 
her  sweet  companion ;  "  the  lost  years  and  the  change  P' 
That  was  the  burthen  of  her  regret  and  her  comphdnt. 
Pennie  sighed  and  said  nothing,  and  presently  fdl 
asleep. 

The  morrow  came — such  a  strange  new  morrow  to 
MilHcent,  who  had  a  bewildered  air  of  walking  amongst 
shadows ;  and  a  yet  stranger  new  morrow  to  the  East- 
wold  children,  who  were  to  return  home  that  day,  packed 
in  the  old  yellow  chariot. 

They  had  regoiced  to  come  to  merry  Christmas  Brack- 
eafield;  they  now  equaUy  rejoiced  to  go.  A  week's 
distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view  of  the  dreary 


house  on  the  hill,  where  they  had  1^  papa  and  TTi^mpiflr. 
The  little  ones  watched  for  an  hour  from  the  hall  win- 
dow before  the  lean  posters  th^t  were  to  carry  them 
away  came  with  a  shambling  trot  to  grandpapa's  door. 
**  Good-bye!  Good-hjel  Good-bye  I"  rang  from  all 
tongues  in  chorus. 

Then  were  the  last  kisses,  and  the  tumblings 
into  the  chariot,  so  musty  and  fusty,  and  anxious 
final  investigations  by  Theodora  into  the  warmth  of 
wraps,  and  a  futile  warning  to  Penelope  Croft  not  to 
achieve  the  windy,  cold  soHtude  of  the  rumble ;  then  a 
quick  "  Are  you  all  right  P"  from  Unqje  John,  and  an 
"  Off  with  you !"  from  Unde  Christopher;  and  away  they 
whirled  in  the  dear  blue  morning,  as  laughing  and 
jnbilant  aa  when  papa  and  mamma,  standing  on  the 
steps  at  Eastwold,  had  seen  their  sunny  faces  fade  in  a 
mist  of  tears — sunny  faces,  that  as  little  children's 
faces,  papa  was  to  see  never  more — ^never  more, 

Pendope  Croft  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  rumble. 
There  was  an  immense  confusion  <^  tongues  within 
the  chariot.  That  peculiar  young  woman  in  certain 
peculiar  moods  much  affect^i  her  own  society.  The 
blast  blew  with  a  capricious  keenness,  and  swayed 
heavily  in  the  tall  firs  of  the  Brackenwood.  Soon 
that  was  out  of  sight.  A  gradual  ascent  lay  long  in 
front,  with  round  white  hills  swelling  up  on  dther 
hand.  Glimpses  of  life  peeped  out  here  and  there 
from  the  shdtered  hollows,  where  the  gdden-brown 
stacks  of  last  harvest,  now  all  hooded  with  snow, 
were  ranged  in  goodly  ranks  about  the  farmsteads. 
Penelope's  heart  warmed  to  their  look  of  homdy  com- 
fort, for  her  earliest  and  pleasantest  reminiscences 
were  of  child-life  in  a  f axm.  What  set  her  musing 
of  it  now — ^when  there  was  MilHcent  Button  to  think 
of,  and  her  wedding,  that  was  no  doubt  to  be  soon- 
she  did  not  know.  But  her  fancy  would  fly  over  hill 
and  dale  far  faster  than  the  posters,  and  drop  her  in 
the  midst,  now  of  a  noisy  sheep-washing  at  the  b^ck ; 
then  perch  her  a-top  of  a  hay- wain  rolling  sluggishly 
home  from  the  water-meads ;  and  again,  set  her  in  a 
low,  old-fashioned  parlour,  at  the  Imees  of  a  comely, 
cherry-cheeked  dame,  who  was  her  mother.  Then 
Pennie  wished  herself  going  home  to  the  dear  old 
Crofts  of  Craven,  who  were  of  her  own  blood,  instead 
of  to  the  gentlefolks  at  Eastwold,  who  were  kind 
enough,  but  not  kin. 

Had  fortune  used  the  little  woman  consideratdy 
in  making  her  a  rich  heiress,  and  setting  her  in  a 
place  to  which  she  was  not  bomP  Pennie  thought 
not.  She  fdt  often  londy.  If  only  she  had  been 
pretty,  or  graceful,  or  engaging !  But  she  was  none 
of  these  things.  She  was  only  queer.  Her  face 
provoked  many  a  furtive  smile — ^there  was  nothing  in 
nature  more  grotesque  than  Pennie's  face  when  she 
was  pathetic.  She  knew  fortune  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  'her  clients  as  to  what  lot  she  should 
give  them,  but  if  she  could  have  chosen  hers,  she 
would  have  been  interesting  and  poor.  She  was 
already  more  interesting  than  she  knew.  A  woman 
always  is  interesting  who  has  heaps  of  money,  let 
her  be  as  ugly  as  she  may.  Even  her  guardian  had 
many  a  time  privatdy  wished  his  son  Francis  were 
of  an  age  to  go  a-wooing  to  his  ward.  But  Francis 
was  only  a  rough,  hungry  schoolboy,  with  his  heart 
in  his  stomach  yet,  and  Pennie  was  just  dghteen  and 
sentimentaL 

How  had  Pennie  come  by  her  hdress-ship  P    That 
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is  soon  told.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Croft,  tenant- 
farmer  at  Mayfield,  had  followed  the  plough  in  peace, 
prosperity,  and  contentment  for  a  score  of  years. 
The  railway  mania  set  in.  He  was  smitten  with  the 
gold-fever;  he  thirsted  to  become  rich,  drew  his 
thrifty  savings  out  of  the  Norminster  Bank,  invested 
them  in  scrip,  bought  and  sold,  and  bonght  and  sold 
again,  and  in  a  few  months  achieved  a  wonderfid 
great  fortune.  He  did  not  live  to  lose  it  again,  but 
died  literally  of  amazement  at  his  good  luck ;  never 
having  seemed  to  realize  it  in  any  comfortable  form, 
but  only  as  a  means  of  buying  up  Wynyard  of  East- 
wold — ^Wynyard  of  Eastwold  being  the  name  most 
honoured  in  those  parts  since  feudal  days. 

Another  idea  that  possessed  his  half -paralysed 
brain  was  that  his  daughter  Pen  must  be  a  lady.  He 
sent  for  the  Squire,  and  begged  him  to  accept  her 
as  his  ward.  The  Squire  was  astonished  and  a  little 
vexed.  He  was  not  a  man  who  loved  business.  He 
said  he  would  consult  Hargrove — ^Hargrove  was  his 
factotum.  Hargrove  suggested  that  it  might  be  an 
excellent  thing.  He  went  over  to  Mayfield,  talked 
with  Croft  and  his  wife,  and  found  that  it  might  be 
even  a  better  thing  than  he  had  thought.  He  wrote 
the  old  man's  will,  and  when  it  came  to  be  read  after 
his  death,  the  charge  of  Penelope  was  coupled  with 
a  bequest  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  Squire 
and  five  hundred  to  the  lawyer.  There  was  plenty  of 
gossip  about  it  over  pipes  and  at  market  dumers  as  a 
veiy  queer  will,  which  left  the  money  too  free  to  the 
handling  even  of  trustees  so  honourable  as  Wynyard 
of  Eastwold  and  Doctor  Grey;  but  Hargrove  was  a 
cunning  old  file,  bless  you,  and  knew  what  he  knew. 
Grey  would  never  act,  and  he  would  have  it  all  his 
own  way,  for  the  Squire  did  nothing  without  him. 

Seventy  thousand  pounds!  The  little  lass  had 
seventy  thousand  pounds! — ^not  a  penny  less.  And 
how  that  would  grow  before  she  came  of  age. 
Seventy  thousand  pounds  I  And  the  widow  well  left 
too,  but  tied  up  not  to  marry  again.  Jonathan  Croft 
was  a  bit  jealous,  but  not  so  far  north  as  his  neigh- 
bours woidd  have  expected — ^not  nearly  so  far  north. 
Trust,  ay,  trust — only  let  a  man  make  sure  where  ho 
trusts.  Why  wasn't  his  wife  given  any  care  over  the 
lass  P  She  came  of  a  good  family ;  she  was  a  woman 
of  sense.  Ay,  marry  was  she,  and  a  downright  hand 
at  business.  And  her  brother.  Lister  of  Rood,  woidd 
have  made  as  honest  a  guardian  for  the  lass  as  any 
squire  in  Craven.  But  where  was  the  use  of  talking  P 
Jonathan  Croft  had  put  a  slight  on  his  own  folks  and 
his  wife's;  but  he  had  willed  as  he  had  willed,  and 
Penelope  was  to  be  a  lady. 

Penelox>e  was  to  be  a  lady.  Her  mother  gave  her 
up  with  a  half  sad,  half  proud  reluctance,  and  the 
ugly  little  woman  was  carried  away  to  Eastwold  in 
the  yellow  chariot-— a  much  more  pompous  and 
shining  chariot  then  than  now ;  for  seven  years'  wear 
and  tear  make  a  mighty  diiFerence  in  chariots,  though 
they  may  leave  ugly  little  women  much  the  same  for 
ugliness.  And  during  those  seven  years  there  had 
been  a  gradual  decay  and  blight  creeping  over  the 
splendours  of  Eastwold,  such  as  dim  the  glossy 
lacquer  of  chariots  yellow  or  vaiiouis,  and  the  lacquer 
of  all  other  things  that  need  frequent  gold-wash  to 
keep  them  spruce.  In  fact,  the  mining  property  which 
had  enriched  the  ancient  house  for  generations  was 
working  out,  and  the  Wynyards  were  going  down  in 
the  world — doion. 


The  children  had  not  yet  much  character,  but  they 
had  the  germs  of  character.  On  the  outside  they  were 
— ^the  boys,  noisy,  domineering,  fearless,  generous ; 
the  girls,  loving,  obedient,  prone  to  serve  what  they 
loved — all  given  to  epjoy,  and  without  the  fainteel^ 
remotest  idea  of  what  signified  self-denial,  self-renun* 
ciation,  or  world's  work  of  any  sort.  For  were  they 
not  come  of  a  master-race  P  The  traditions  of  East- 
wold were  long  and  honourable.  The  children  had 
been  nurtured  on  them.  It  was  as  much  an  article  of 
their  faith  as  anything  in  the  catechism  that  a 
Wynyard  never  had  been  and  never  could  be  disloyal 
to  king  or  church,  to  kindred  or  friend.  They  had 
commonly  been  found  ranged  on  the  losing  side,  and 
had  shed  their  blood  in  many  an  historical  quarrel  on 
the  field  and  on  the  scaffold ;  but  their  name  remained 
to  their  posterity  without  spot  and  blameless.  Not  a 
bit  of  rusty  old  armour  that  hung  about  the  old  hall 
and  on  the  old  staircase  but  had  been  in  its  day  the 
defence  of  a  good  man  and  true.  Francis  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  to 
tread  in  their  steps;  and  Anna  already  looked  to  him  as 
the  hero  who  would  perpetuate  the  glory  of  a  long  line. 

In  these  hopeful  visions  of  their  fresh  youth  they 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  cloud  impending  over  tha 
fortimes  of  Eastwold.  There  had  been  year  by  year 
a  curtailing  of  their  pleasures,  but  no  complaining. 
Papa  and  mamma  wrapt  their  robes  of  pride  about 
them,  and  declined  quietly  from  past  prosperity.  The 
children  imitated  the  dignified  example.  When  papa 
looked  jaded  and  despondent,  when  mamma  was  tired 
and  tearful,  could  they  be  grumbling  and  dissatisfied  P 
Francis  and  Anna,  at  all  events,  were  old  enough  to 
see  and  know  better,  and  they  did  the  best  they  knew. 
The  troubles  that  were  coming  on  them  would  not  be 
embittered  by  the  worst  of  aU  wants — the  want  of 
love. 

(2b  he  eontimiied.) 
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iOtmUnued  from  page  6.) 

Wb  were  checked  in  our  walk  along  Fore  Sti*eet, 
Lambeth,  at  the  comer  of  York  Wharf,  bv  an  over- 
powering odour,  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  more  appropriate  comparison  than  the  stench 
of  rotten  teeth.  TkiB  evil  smell  came  with  the  wind, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  languid,  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement  of  the  air  from  the  westward.  I 
thought  of  escaping  the  annoyance  by  passing  up 
York  Wharf  into  Princes  Street  "  No,  reaUy !"  said 
my  companion ;  and  under  his  gentle  constraint  I  was 
compelled  to  face  about,  and  continue  along  Fore 
Str^,  parallel  with  the  river.  At  every  step  the 
cadaverous  odour  increased  in  intensitv.  Still  we  per- 
severed, and  whatever  the  reader  may  think,  something 
like  the  virtue  of  perseverance  was  really  called 
for.  The  vision  of  rotten  teeth  became  painiully  dis- 
tinct, and  yet,  surely,  it  could  not  be  a  fact !  Curiosity 
had  now  got  the  better  of  disgust,  and  I  was  stepping 
out  in  advance  of  my  companion,  when  he  suddenly 
nudged  my  elbow,  and  bent  his  thumb  to  the  right, 
without  speaking.  Yielding  to  the  tacit  injunction,  I 
paused  to  look  down  an  open  gatew^,  and  saw  huge 
neaps — not  of  the  mortal  remains  1  had  pictured  t^ 
my  fancy,  but  of  raw-looking  bones  ana  blood-be- 
smeared  skins  of  beasts.  I  am  not  more  fastidious 
than  other  people,  and  have  seen  enough  of  squalor  and 
misery  in  my  time  to  be  less  so  than  many.  But  if  , 
the  reader  ^ml  recall  what  I  have  already  said  of  tliu 
sordid  condition  of  all  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
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miaerj  of  the  people  in  their  crowded  dwellinga.  he  will 
not  wimder  that  I  felt  something  like  mingled  diaguat 
and  indignation  that  this  sonroe  of  pollntion  ahonid  be, 
as  it  were,  mutnitouBly  added  to  all  I  had  witneeeed, 
A  step  further,  and  with  another  significant  nadge, 
mj  companion  tamed  his  thumb  to  uie  left,  where  a 
second  pile   of  bonea   and   ekins  waa   dimly  viriWe. 


poieonoua  centre,  the  very  heart  of  which  ie  inBcribed, 
aa  in  letters  of  Botphnrona  fire,  with  "  greed  and  gaia." 
Bash  and  illogical  is  it,  to  talk  bo  f  Well,  we  ivill 
cease  talUnc' and  proceed. 

Leaving  Hnnt'a  bone-yards  by  a  court  running 
parallel  with  York  Wharf,  we  made  a  call  at  No.  7, 
Princes  Street.     The  two  lower  rooma  were  shut  np 


A^ain,  a  few  steps  further,  bones  and  skins  on  the 
n»bt.  Further,  again,  bones  and  skins  on  the  left. 
We  were  running  the  gauntlet  of  unwholesome  Bmella 
and  sights.  Right,  left  j  left,  right :  hones  in  hcapa ; 
bones  m  hvige  vats;  bones  fresh  from  the  bnt«hcr, 
with  the  meat  jnst  scraped  off;  bonea  not  ao  freah; 
bonea  decidedly  iw*  fresh,  with  shreds  of  rotten  meat 
clinging  to  them ;  and  from  aome  of  the  yards  volnmes 
of  odoriferous  steam !  "  In  Heaven's  name,  what 
devil's  kitchen  ia  this  P" 

"These."  said  my  oonutanion,  "are  Hnnfa  bonc' 
yards.  The  cartloads  of^  raw  bones  and  skins,  at 
which  your  bile  rises  when  ther  pass  yon  nneipectedly 
in  the  crowded  streets,  are  Drought  here  and  shot 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  poor."  Thua  it  ever 
is.  The  further  we  penetrate  into  these  fever  beds — 
these  abodes  of  phyaical  and  moral  peatilence — the 
niore  heartsick  we  are  to  discover  wheel  within  wheel 
of  corrupting  agenciea,  lite  the  circle  within  circle 
of  Dante's  "  Inferno."  It  ia  not  enough  that  whole 
familiea  of  the  poor  shonld  live,  and  Seep,  and  per- 
form every  domestic  office  in  a  single  room ;  that  room 
inngt  be  one  of  a  dozen  like  it  in  a  filthy  den  called  a 
honae ;  and  that  house,  one  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  of 
many  hundreds  not  a  whit  better,  ia  a  fflthy  con- 
glomerate of  atreeta,  called,  br  a  shameful  abuse  of 
words,  a  wighlKnirhood ;  and  those  streets  again  but 
the  outworks,  stretchinf;,  like  spider's  legs,  from  some 


for  the  season,  the  family  having  gone  ont  of  town, 
hop-picking.  The  man  who  rented  them  was  a  tinker, 
and  naa  the  reputation  of  having  invented  a  amoke- 
consuming  apparatus,  for  which  he  wishes  to  take  out 
a  pat«nt ;  hot  aa  he  refnaea  to  eiplain  his  scheme  before 
he  get«  the  money,  and  the  money  refuses  to  be  got 
before  he  explains  Ma  scheme,  he  makea  about  aa  much 
progress  ae  the  old  woman  with  the  pig  in  the  nuracry 
tale.       This  benighted  genius  has  seven  children  to 

In  Uie  front  room  over  the  tanker's  we  found  a  familv 
of  eight  persona,  conaiating  of  an  Irish  widow  with 
seven  children  of  all  ages.  This  is  the  room  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving.  Wret«bed  as  it  appears,  the 
reality  waa  far  more  so.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can 
portray  adequately  the  squalor  which  offends  every 
sense.  The  det^a  of  uie  engraving  deserve  the 
most  careful  scrutiny,  aa  being  a  tranaeript  from  the 
life. 

The  adjoining  back  room  is  occupied  by  a  coster- 
monger  and  bis  family,  father,  mother,  and  four 
chil£«n.  One  of  the  fonr,  at  the  time  of  onr  visit, 
was  away  at  the  fever  hospital.  The  smell  of  the  room 
was  very  close  and  offensive :  it  aontained  several 
baskets  with  the  remains  of  vegetables  in  them. 

In  a  room  above  this  dwelt  a  ahoemaker  (i/e  beg 
pardon,  a  cobbler),  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 
line,  the  five  rooms  we  have  mentioned  were  iKjcupicd 
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by  twenty-eigbt  persons  wlien  all  ate  at  home,  an 
average  oi  nearly  six  in  each. 

'  On  arriving  at  the  Princes  Street  end  of  York 
Wharf  we  turned  into  one  of  the  wooden  honses  shown 
in  our  first  engraving  (the  overhanging  house  on  the 
left).  We  groped  our  way  up  a  very  dark  and  narrow 
staircase  with  mnch  difficulty,  and  were  about  to  rietiim 
without  seeing  anything,  when  a  door  was  suddenly 
opened  at  the  top,  and  an  elderly  man  asked  us  to  come 
in.  He  was  just  going  to  dine,  having  a  toasted 
herring  on  a  fork,  twch  he  held  in  his  haiid  when  he 
opened  the  door.  He  spoke  very  cheerfully  of  the 
view  from  his  window  among  the  chlihneypots  of  the 
•  neighbouring  touses.  He  was  a  lone  widower,  and  had 
lived  in  this  airy  little  apartment  (not  more  than  six 
feet  high)  for  eleven  years.  The  contents  of  hia  robtti 
may  have  been  worth  something  less  than  thirty 
shillings,  including  his  tools  and  a  withered  "  old  man" 
in  a  flowerpot,  which  the  first  old  man  liad  evidently 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  in  despair  of  ever  making  it 
flourish  again.  "  Why  had  he  stayed  so  lone  in  this 
little  den  I"  "  Well,  it  was  ilot  easy  for  ^  cobbler  to 
get  a  fresh  lodging  in  these  old  houses ;  the  landlords 
thought  their  continual  hammering  -^As  damaging  to 
the  prot)ertJ^.  Then,  he  had  come  to  like,  the  prospect. 
He  had  nevet  suffered  in  health ;  the  sinokfe  and  stench 
blew  over  frbm  the  potteries  and  bone-yards,  and 
entered  the  windows  of  the  respectable  houses  a  little 
farther  off ;  and  now  and  then  he  could  s^are  a  minute 
to  look  at  the  trains  of  the  South  Western  Railway 
running  alone  among  the  chimneypots  iii  the  distance. ' 
Like  the  philosophic  cobbler  of  Golasmith,  the  old 
fellow  could  patter  of  his  experiences ;  for  though  he 
had  lived  forty  yeai-s  in  Lambeth,  ahd  eleven  years  in 
this  little  room,  he  knew  something  of  the  world  and 
its  doings.  Our  ihtemew  with  tlM  was  qttite^a  bit  of 
sunlight  in  the  general  gloom  of  the  afternoon's  expe- 
riences. It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  better  for 
havihg  seen  him,  and  seen,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
certilin  circumstances  a  half  pennj^  herring  toasted  with 
difficulty  over  a  few  hot  cinders,  in  a  grate  heaped  up 
with  dirt,  may  make  a  sumptuous  and  cheerful  repast. 
On  descending  we  entered  the  room  beneath  that 
which  the  old  cobbler  occupied.  Here  we  found  two  or 
three  poor  children,  who  had  been  alone  since  early 
morning.  Dirty  and  ragged,  they  had  not  so  much  as 
a  dry  crust  to  eat,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place 
was  squalid  in  the  extreme.  "Mother  was  dead." 
"  Father  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  buy  leather  " 
(he  too  was  a  cobbler).  "  He  could  not  leave  them  any- 
thing to  eat,  because  he  had  no  inoney,"  "  They  did 
not  Know  when  he  would  be  back."  The  man  was 
probably  drunk,  and  the  poor  children,  hungry  and 
dirty,  and  almost  naked,  had  hei'oically  obeyed  his 
injunctions  to  "  mind  the  place ;"  and  would  mind  it 
till  he  returned,  far  into  the  night  perhaps,  to  pollute 
their  ears  with  foul  words,  and  drive  them  like  starved 
dogs  to  their  kennels  in  the  several  corners  of  the 
room.  Thus  the  fountain  of  our  national  life  is 
corrupted  at  its  very  springs,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  moral  force,  nor  legislative  wisdom  enough 
in  this  mightv  nation  to  deal  with  the  monstrous  evil. 
Even  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  no  hope  that  anything  of 
importance  can  be  accomplished  hj  legislative  enact- 
ments, or  that  capital  can  ever  be  remuneratively 
employed  in  the  erection  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
very  poor.*  Yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  ag- 
gregate rental  of  dwellings  such  as  those  we  have 
visited  is  very  much  in  excess  of  a  fair  percentage  on 
their  value.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  un- 
qualified assertion  that  his  lordship  is  wrong,  either  in 
his  data,  or  in  his  conclusions  from  them,  we  cannot 
help  takmg  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  subject.  But 
of  this  hereafter. 

*  See  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
IManchestcr,  in  October  last. 
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We  sometimes  speak  of  "  perfect  silence.*'  "  profound 
silence,"  and  we  liken  the  sudden  cessation  of  noise 
and  clamour  to  the  "stillness  of  death" — ^without 
reflecting  on  what  these  terms  signify,  or  whether  the 
thing,  or  the  no-thing  they  represent  be  at  all  known 
to  us,  familiarly  as  we  use  such  expressions.  Li  truth* 
silence  utt^  and  complete  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed* 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  is  to  be  found,  unless 
it  be  in  the  brain  of  tne  deaf  mute  who  has  his  world 
outside  of  the  "realm  of  sound."  We  do  not  get 
silence  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  forest,  t^hoagh  there 
may  be  the  repose  oi  utter  solitude ;  that  is  rather  a 
change  from  one  region  of  sound  to  another:  in 
summer  the  leaves  lift  up  their  voices,  the  insect  mil- 
lions fill  the  air  with  a  chorus  so  faint  during  the  live- 
long day,  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable  save  by  ita 
absence  when  the  night  comes — k>  say  nothing  d  the 
songs  of  birds  which  from  time  to  time  burst  on  the 
stimiess;  and  in  winter,  eveh  though  "horror  wide 
extends  her  desolate  domain,"  it  is  not  a  horror  of 
utter  silence — ^the  dead  leaves  are  heard  to  rustle,  the 
bare  branches  to  moan  and  ^ash  their  teeth,  while 
ten  thousand  minute  crepitations  tell  of  the  changes 
going  on  upon  the  surfaces  of  things  around  through 
the  contraction  of  bark  and  fibre  in  consequence  of 
the  cold.  We  do  not  get  it  out  in  the  midnight  soli- 
tudes of  heath  or  praine,  or  in  the  lonely  chnrchyard. 
The  poet's  idea,  "  Stars  silent  above  us — graves  nlent 
beneath,"  may  apply  to  the  stars  and  the  gloves,  bat 
not  to  the  pool  that  reflects  the  iihriS  or  ihe  grass  that 
fringes  the  lips  of  the  grave,  both  of  whibliwul  respond 
to  the  whisper  of  the  night-wind  in  wnispers  of  their 
own — "  making  night  vocal  to  an  edJr  Jlttuned."  For 
our  own  part  we  are  free  to  confess,  thra  hotwithstajid- 
ing  some  attempts  in  that  direction,  tHi  Mve  neter  been 
able  to  get  into  the  actual  presence  <yt  idlence  perfect 
and  absolute. 

Seeing  that  such  is  the  case,  whttt.  ft  'Wonderfully 
kind  and  beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence  il  is 
that  the  sounds  we  hear  are  what  they  are,  so  bounti- 
fully fitted  to  our  perceptions  as  to  impart  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  us,  and  that  of  an  enduring  kind  which 
for  the  most  part  never  palls  on  the  senses.  This  pro- 
vision ia  one  of  the  wonders  of  creation.  All  the  sounds 
of  Nature  are  sounds,  so  to  speak,  that  wear  weU,  When 
the  winds  lift  up  their  voices,  do  they  not  strike  upon 
the  ear  like  the  n'eetings  of  old  friends,  and  is  not 
every  note  they  breathe  full  of  the  associations  of 
things  foregone  and  past  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  thus  recalled  ?  Think  of  the  voice  of  waters,  the 
leapinff  of  the  ocean  waves  when  "  the  floods  clap  their 
hands  ^' — ^the  seaward  swirl  of  the  running  river- aa  it 
sings  along  between  the  green  banks — the  glad  ripple 
of  wind-nmed  lake  or  mountain  tarn — the  shout  of 
the  torrent  as  it  leaps  alonjg  among  the  lichen-clad 
boulders — the  grand  roar  of  the  cataract  as  it  thunders 
from  the  steep.  How  thoroughly  do  all  these  sounds 
teU  each  its  peculiar  tale  I  how  freshly  do  they  appeal 
to  the  senses  every  time  we  hear  them,  with  feelings 
and  suggestions  that  are  ever  new  and  refuse  to  grow 
old!  Who  would  wish  to  change  them  for  sounds, 
however  exquisite,  produced  by  wt  or  man's  device  ? 
For,  please  to  note,  no  sounds  of  voice  or  instrument, 
ai-tificiaUy  produced,  will  wear  half  as  well,  or  a 
hundredth  part  as  well  as  do  the  accompaniments  to 
which  Nature  has  set  her  own  melodies.  The  poet 
tells  us  of  .the  brook  "  which  all  night  long  aingeth  a 
quiet  tune."  and  the  figure  is  pretty  and  touching 
enough.  But  how  happ^  for  us  that  it  ia  only  a 
figure !  Just  imagine  it  to  be  a  fact  I  Suppose 
yourself  living  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  a  brook 
that  all  night  long  was  singing,  for  instanoe,  "  We're 
all  a-noddin ;"  ihars  a  quiet  tune — or  "  The  Last  Rose 


of  Summer;"  i^at's,  more  quiet  cttiU.  How  long  do 
you  think  you  CDilld  stand  it  ?  Yoti  ttiow  veiy  well 
that  you  could  not  sit  out  a  twelve  hours'  concert  at 
St  James's  Hall,  ereix  were  iQl  the  talent  of  Surope 
assembled  to  charm  you :  w)iat  would  yoil  do  with  a 
single  tune  grinding  eternally  in  your  earaP  Of  a 
truth,  whaterer  the  tuhe  inight  be,  you  would  come  to 
the  conclusion,  ere  lone,  that  it  was  the  identical  one 
the  cow  died  of,  and  that  it  would  kill  you  too  unless 
you  got  out  of  hearing;  and  away  you  would  run 
accordingly. 

No;  with  all  due  regard  to  poets  and  musicians, 
Nature  never  plays  tunes ;  if  she  did  she  would  only 
worry  and  w^nn,  whe^M  her  gentle  design  is  to 
soothe  us  to  rest  or  to  invigorate  us  for  work.  As 
already  stated,  her  sounds  are  everywhere ;  everything 
animate  or  inanimate  has  a  voice,  and  thin^  we  call 
dead  speak  to  one  another.  **  The  cataracts  blow  their 
trumpets  from  the  steep ;"  the  sedges  in  the  pool  talk 
and  gossip  together  in  the  quiet  evening  hours ;  deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  and  amidst  the  mad  and  yeasty 
wares  *•  we  hear  old  Triton  wind  his  wreathed  horn. 
Her  gamut  extends  through  a  tremendous  scale,  from 
the  topmost  treble  of  the  shnlly  gnat  to  the  deep 
diapason  of  the  bellowing  thunder;  and  she  has  the 
wonderful  knack  of  making  sweet  harmCnies  out  of 
the  sourest  materials,  softening  them  by  distance  or 
modifying  them  by  artful  combinations.  Then  she 
arranges  ner  concerts  with  the  kindliest  regard  for  her 
auditors,  putting  the  rougher  performers  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  front.  Thus 
the  boom  of  the  bittern,  the  plaint  of  the  stork,  the 
hoarse  cry  of  the  carrion  crow,  and  the  caw  of  the  rook, 
reach  us  from  afar,  shorn  by  distance  of  their  harsh- 
ness ;  while  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  pipe  joyously 
in  our  orchards,  the  linnet  and  goldfinch  build  m  our 
gardens,  the  nightingale  sends  bis  song  into  our  open 
windows  as  we  lie  and  listen  to  him  by  starlight,  and 
the  merry  cricket  chirps  in  our  chimney-comera  till 
the  whole  bouse  rings  with  his  jollity. 

It  is  no  great  cause  for  wonder  that  all  the  sounds 
of  Nature  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  their  source.  If 
any  one  by  way  of  experiment  wiU  betake  himself  to 
some  lonwy  spot  far  from  any  human  dwelling — say 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer's  day — and  try  to  account 
for  all  the  sounds  he  hears,  even  in  a  spot  where  he  can 
hear  the  fewest,  he  may  chance  to  find  himself  puzzled 
heyond  his  utmost  skill.  Travellers  have  been  thus 
puzzled  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner,  and  have  tried 
m  vain,  with  all  their  science  and  all  their  knowledge 
of  natural  phenomena,  to.solve  the  diffictdty  the  strange 
sounds  presented.  There  is  a  sound  fauiiliar  to 
dwellers  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  occasionally  heard 
towards  nightfall  and  for  an  hour  after  sunset,  and 
which  fishermen  call  the  "  sough."  It  is  neither  the 
noise  of  the  wind,  nor  of  the  waves,  nor  of  the  breakers 
on  the  shore — at  least  it  seems  conclusively  not  to  be 
either  of  these,  because  all  three  of  these  can  be  heard 
and  distinctly  recognized  simultaneously  with  the 
moaning  of  the  "  sough."  We  have  ourselves  heard  it 
Beveral  times  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast,  and  have 
also  listened  for  it  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  on 
other  parte,  and  failed  to  detect  it.  SeafiUiing  men 
seem  to  care  nothing  about  it,  and  it  is  vain  to  ask 
them  for  any  explanation.  It  does  not  seem  to  come 
from  the  oflfing,  but  rather  from  the  windings  of  the 
Bliore,  and  from  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing.  What  can  it  be?  Perhaps  the  following 
story,  upon  which  we  chanced  the  other  day  in  a  volume 
of  extracts,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  One 
fine  Sunday  morning  an  American  clipper  was  making 
all  sail  for  port,  running  with  a  side  wind  on  a  track 

Sarallel  witn  a  part  of  tke  coast  then  a  hundred  miles 
istant.  The  men  were  assembled  on  deck  enjoying 
the  beautiful  weather,  when  suddenly  they  all  started 
and  looked  at  each  other  with  amazement  as  the  sound 


of  ohuroh-going  bells  burst  upon  the  ear.  For  several 
minutes  the  familiar  p^al  coimnued,  louder  or  fainter 
ad  the  vessel  rose  or  fM  on  the  botmding  billows,  while* 
the  crew  stood  motionless  as  if  spell-bound.  The 
skinper,  a  thoughtful  man,  after  listening  for  a  time 
witn  the  rest,  went  to  the  helm  and  slowly  altered  the  ^ 
vessel's  course.  As  she  rounded  a  little  seaward,  the 
sweet  sounds  stopped  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come : 
he  then  put  her  oaok  on  the  old  tack,  when  the  bells 
began  to  peal  again,  he  repeating  the  experiment 
several  times  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  reader  has  probably  guessed  what  the  facts  were. 
Although  the  village  where  the  bells  were  ringing  was 
a  hundred  miles  on,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  sounds  would  never  travel  so  great  a  distance,  yet 
under  the  circumstances  then  existing  the  fact  was 
clear  enough  that  they  did  so  travel.  The  wind  which 
bore  the  sounds  blew  in  a  stiff  breeze  off  the  land ;  the 
large  concavity  of  the  broad  bellying  mainsail  caught 
the  musical  vibrations,  and,  by  reflecting  them  back  (is 
it  were  in  a  focus. upon  tne  deck,  rendered  them 
audible.  This  was  the  skipper's  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  truth  of  which  he  had  tested  by 
altering  the  vessel's  course,  l^ow  here,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  a  key  to  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  "  sou^h  " 
as  it  moans  along  the  autumnal  shore  at  nightfall. 
We  have  only  to  imagine,  iti  place  of  the  village  church 
beUs,  a  storm  or  gale  of  wind  raging  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  or  more  miles,  much  too  far  off  to  be 
heard  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and,  in  place  of 
the  bellying  mainsail,  such  a  conformation  of  the 
coast  and  circling  cliffs  as  shall  serve  the  same  purpose, 
by  catching  and  concentrating  the  exhausted  undula- 
tions of  sound,  and  thus  rendering  them  audible.  We 
believe  that  this  may  be  the  right  solution  of  the 
mystery  (  at  any  rate  it  points  to  a  reason  why  the 
"sough"  is  frequently  heard  on  some  parts  of  our 
coast  and  never  on  other  parts. 

Oonoeming  the  strange  and  inexplicable  sounds 
heard  by  travellers  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  there 
have  been  from  time  to  time  many  interesting  reports. 
Among  the  most  curious  of  these  are  pemaps  the 
accounts  met  with  in  the  narratives  oi  Australian 
explorers.  Mr.  Wood  is  not  the  only  witness.  Stuart 
mentions  that  one  morning,  when  in  the  interior,  among 
the  re^  sandhills  of  the  inhospitable  desert,  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud,  clear,  reverberating  explo- 
sion, like  the  booming  of  artillery.  These  noises, 
which  have  been  frequently  observed  in  sandy  dis- 
tricts, seem  to  come  with  an  explosive  echo  from  the 
sandhills,  and  reverberate  for  a  considerable  time 
amongst  the  surrounding  mountains.  Sounds  of  a 
like  kind  have  alarmed  most  of  the  Australian  ex- 
rdorers.  Captain  Sturt,  who  followed  the  course  of  the 
Darling  River  in  1828,  describes  an  extraordinary 
sound  which  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  day  in 
the  month  of  February  of  that  year,  astonished  him- 
self and  party.  "The  day,"  he  says,  "had  been  re- 
markably fine,  not  a  cloud  was  there  in  the  heavens, 
nor  a  breath  of  air  to  be  felt.  On  a  sudden  we  heard 
what  seemed  to  be  the  report  of  a  gun  fired  at  the 
distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles.  It  was  not  the 
hollow  sound  of  an  eai*thy  explosion,  or  the  sharp, 
cracking  noise  of  falling  timber,  but  in  every  way 
resembled  a  discharge  of  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance. 
On  this  all  the  men  agreed,  but  no  one  was  certain 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Both  Mr.  Hume  and 
myself,  however,  thought  it  came  from  the  north-west. 
I  immediately  sent  one  of  the  men  up  a  tree,  but  he 
could  observe  nothing  unusual.  The  country  around 
him  appeared  to  be  equally  flat  on  all  sides,  and  to  be 
thickly  wooded.  Wnatever  occasioned  the  report,  it 
made  a  strong  impression  on  all  of  us,  and  to  this  day 
the  singularity  of  such  a  sound  in  such  a  situation  is 
a  matter  of  mystery  to  me." 

If  travellers  are  alarmed  abroad  by  sounds  they 
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cannot  erolain,  dwellers  at  home  are  no  less  alarmed 
at  times  by  sounds  perfectly  natural  in  themselves, 
)>ut  which  are  often  made  formidable  by  fear  and  super- 
stitious dread.  We  have  known  a  series  of  groeful 
groans  whi(^  made  a  whole  family  miserable  for  a 
month  to  proceed  from  the  yibrauon  of  a  strip  of 
leather  and  baize  nailed  on  a  doov  to  keep  the  draught 
away.  Wailing  and  sobbing  noises  are  often  heard  in 
old  nouses  from  dd^ects  which  a  few  nails  and  a  glue- 
pot  would  remedy.  New  houses,  fresh  from  the  Iwnds 
of  the  builder,  wiU  indulge  in  the  stranffest  noises  for 
months  together ;  and  if  they  happen  to  he  full  of  new 
furniture  uiere  is  no  telling  when  one  coidd  reckon  on 
domestic  quiet.  As  you  lie  in  bed  you  hear  a  crack 
here,  a  ban^  there,  a  creaking  above,  and  a  groaning 
below ;  and  if  you  choose  you  may  sliiTer  wiui  appre- 
hension at  each  fresh  demonstration ;  but  you  may  be 
wiser  if  you  call  to  mind  that  all  woodwork  when  new 
is  liable  to  shrink,  and  that  the  shrinking  wiU  often 
announce  itself  by  a  detonating  noise.  You  dont  hear 
such  noises  in  the  day  because  the^  are  stilled  by  other 
noises,  but  the  silence  of  night  gives  them  a  startling 
eifeet.  It  is  far  othjerwise  with  soxmds  to  which  we 
aiv'  accustomed*  but  of  these  we  do  not  here  speak. 


TO  A  WATEB-FOWL. 

BT  TBS  AMEBICAN  POET,  BBTA2(T. 

Note. — ^li  is  our  pui-pose,  so  far  aa  opportunity  can  be  found  in 
the  pogtf  of  '*TiiE  People's  Magazine,"  to  promote  a  better 
understanding,  between  Englishmen  and  Americans,  of  those  higher 
fe(>liDgs  and  purposes  of  each  which  usually  find  expression  in  lite- 
ratare.  Uutnal  respect  is  worth  something  more  than  mutual  for- 
bearance. But  respect  and  admiration  presuppose  knowledge ;  there- 
fore let  us  have  all  the  knowledge  we  con  of  the  cultivated  Ameiioan 
mind.  The  following  beautiful  stanxas  are  indeed  fiimiliar  to  English 
loTen  of  Terse,  who  know  the  name  of  Bryant  as  they  know  that  of 
Longfellow.  Still,  among  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  there  may 
be  many  who  hare  not  hitherto  had  the  oppoi-tunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  admired  American  poet. 

Whithbb,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  P 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  ihy  distant  mght  to  do  thee  wrong. 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky,' 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  mar^e  of  rirer  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  P 

There  is  a  Power,  whose  oare 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air,— 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  winss  hare  fann'd, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Tet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  this  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  f eUows ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heayen 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart. 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  giyen. 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 


LADY  JANE  GBET. 

Ladt  Jane  Gbet  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Grey, 
third  HaxquiB  of  Dorset,  by  his  wife  Frances,  danghter 
of  Charles  jBrandon,  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had 
married  tiie  sister  of  Henry  YIIL    Henry  Vil,  was 
her  great-grandfather.    She  had  been  educated  with 
her  cousin,  Bdward  YI.,  under  the  direction  of  Queen 
Catherine  Parr;  and,  according  to  the  Zurich  letters, 
l^ere  seems  to  have  been  some  talk  of  her  martying 
him.    The  king  was  a  marvel  of  learning,  his  age  con- 
sidered, but  Cady  Jane  surpassed  him  in  power  of 
intellect.     Her  accomplishments  were  various.     She 
wrote  an  excellent  hand,  was  skilled  in  music,  and  had 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Fr^ch  and  Italian  languages. 
John  Ab  Ulmis  speaks  of  her  knowledge  of  Graek  and 
Latin  as  being  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  "  speak  and 
argue  with  propriety"  in  both  those  lanj^nages.    It 
must  be  remembered  that  Lady  Jane's  abihties  had  to 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  those  of  many  other 
clever  women.     The  sixteenth  century  was  rich  in 
learned  ladies.    The  Princesses  2Cary  and  iSlisabeth 
were  very  clever — the  former  translated  out  of  Latin 
into  Englie^  a  prayer  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the 
dleventh  year  of  ner  age.    Koger  Ascham  teUs  us  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  her  father's 
house  at  Brad^te,  he  found  the  Lady  Jane  reading 
Plato's  Phfiddo  in  Greek,  while  the  rest  of  her  family 
were  engaged  in  a  hunting-party  in  the  park ;  and  on 
his  expressing  surprise  at  her  studious  habits,  she 
replied  that  she  should  receive  more  pleasure  from  the 
pOTisal  of  Phasdo  than  her  relations  would  reap  from 
their  amusement.    He  further  asked  how  knowledge 
came  to  be  such  a  pleasure  to  her,  and  she  rejoined : 
"  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  Gk>d  gave  me 
is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents^  and  so 
gentle  a  schoolmaster ;  for  when  I  am  in  presence  of 
father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit» 
stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing, 
playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it 
m  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perf  octhr 
as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taonted, 
so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently  sometimes  with 
pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will 
not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them ;  so  that  I  think 
myself  in  hell  till  the  time  comes  that  I  must  go  to 
"Nur.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  pleasantly,  so  gently. 
with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  ail 
the  time  nothing  whilst  I  am  with  him." 

At  the  time  of  Edward  YI.'s  death  Lady  Jane  was 
sixteen  years  of  a^e,  and  had  been  married  but  a  few 
weeks  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
of  S'orthumberland. 

Her  love  of  study  was  in  no  way  dimimshed  by  her 
maniage.  Literature  and  music  continued  to  engross 
all  h^  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  amusements 
and  occupations  usual  to  her  sex  and  station.  She 
passed  her  time  at  Sion  House  as  industriously  as  she 
had  done  at  Bradgate,  and  thus  was  in  a  g^eat  measure 
ignorant  of  the  u^  employed  by  her  father-in-law  to 
have  her  nominated  by  the  king's  will  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Engluid.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's ambition  to  secure  the  English  crown  for  his 
youngest  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  bv  means  of 
mama^  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  olood-royal, 
descended  from  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk.  His  eye  at  first  rested  iipon  Lady  Margaret 
Clifford,  ihe  erandchild  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  sister  of 
Henry  VIU.,  Dy  descent  from  her  youngest  daughter ; 
but  he  became  more  daring  as  the  king's  illness  as- 
sumed a  more  dangerous  form,  and  brought  about  a 
match  between  his  son  and  Lady  Jane  €h*ey. 

It  is  said  that  Northumberland  was  actuated  by 
another  motive,  viz.,  his  detestation  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth — ^which  detestation  was  caused,  it  is  supi)osed. 
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by  her  attachment  to  voung  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
the  notorious  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  that  it  was  this, 
rather  than  any  dislike  to  the  Princess  Mary,  that 
induced  him  to  work  upon  the  king's  feelings,  by 
reminding  him  that  hib  sisters  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  no  sub- 
sequent decree  of  the  late  king  would  make  the  nation 
willing  to  have  the  throne  occupied  by  a  bastaxd. 

Whatever  might  have  been  his  motives,  the  result  of 
his  mancBUvring  was  an  illegal  will  executed  by  Edward, 
in  which  the  king  formally  set  aside  his  sisters,  and 
settled  the  succession  upon  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset, 
whose  next  heir  was  the  Lady  Jane  Grev. 

For  two  days  after  the  king's  death,  which  event  was 
kept  as  secret  as  possible,  Noi-thumberland  consulted 
with  his  friends  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out 
the  king's  will.  Finding  that  th^  news  of  his  decease 
had  oozed  out,  he  was  forced  ihtb  immediate  action. 
He  sent  a  command  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to 
repair  forthwith  to  Greenwich,  with  six  aldermen  and 
twelve  of  the  principal  citizens,  to  announce  the  king's 
death  and  the  Lady  Jane's  succession  to  the  sovereignty, 
in  accordance  with  the  ldiig*8  will;  and  he  himself, 
with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Shrewsbury,  the  Marqtiises  of  Winchester  and 
Northampton,  the  LoH  Chaiicellot,  ^he  Archbishop 
of  Cantei-bury,  and  othei-s  of  }:ne  iibbillW^  proceeded  to 
Sion  House,  and  with  lowly  obcisaiicfe  Routed  the  Lady 
Jane  as  Queen  of  England. 

Lady  Jane  was  astounded.  Oi'ief  ahd  surprise  took 
possession  of  her ;  both*  her  judgtii^iii  and  inclination 
rebelled  against  the  wishes  of  those  befoife  her,  and 
she  tumea  from  and  refused  to  accept  the  proffered 
crown,  and  presently  swooned  and  fell  to  the  ground 
as  one  dead.  She  saw  th  an  instant  of  time  that  the 
most  disastrous  conseqiiences  would  ensue  from  ter 
father-iuTlaw's  policy.  So  soon  as  consciousness  was 
restored,  she  resorted  to  arguttient  to  justify  her  re- 
jection of  such  a  hi^h  dignity.  She  asserted  that  the 
title  of  the  two  prmcesses  was  inalienable ;  that  the 
present  entetprise  was  a  criininal  one,  and  would 
certainly  be  aftehded  with  danger  to  those  engaged  in 
it ;  and,  finally;  she  pleaded  her  own  strong  desire  to 
remain  in  the  private  station  to  which  she  was  bom. 
Her  fishes  haAno  weight  with  her  friends.  Not  only 
her  lather  ai^a  father-in-law,  but  her  mother,  her 
husband,  aild  his  mother  imipcirttined  her  to  recall  her 
rejection  of  the  crowii.  At  length  they  prevailed,  and 
without  aUy  alteration  of  sentimeilt,  ghe  consented  to 
relinquish  fier  owti  will  for  theii*s. 

It  was  at  this  tiiu'e  the  custom  for  the  monajpchs  of 
Englaiid  to  pass  the  first  few  days  after  their  accession 
in  the  Tower,  and  thither  the  Lady  Jane  was  conveyed 
with  great  pomp  by.  the  ubbles  and  .councillors.  Her 
exaltation  was  of  short  duratipii  The  pageant  reign 
Lnsted  biit  nine  days.  The  English,  ever  a  loyal  people, 
mustered  in  great  strength  p,round  the.  banner  of  "  the 
Lady  Mary's  Grdte,"  and  proclaimed  her  the  right- 
ful Queen  of  England,  tady  Jane,  Lotd  Guildford 
Dudley,  and  the  Dtlke  of  NorthttmbiBi'land  and  others 
were  committed  to  prison.  Oh  the  Srd  of  August,  1553, 
Queen  llfary  ijiade  a  triumphant  etitry  into  London. 
Ou  the  22ua  6t  the  saiue  month  Nortjiumberland  was 
beheaded.  Therfe  seems  no  4oubt  that  Mary  was  willing 
to  spar(5  the  life  of  tady  Jane,  looking  upon  her  as  a 
tool  merely  in  the  hands  of  hefr  barents  and  North- 
umberland, but  het.  councillors  "trfere  averse  to  such  an 
act  of  clemency.  Neithfet  the  Queen  nor  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  it  was  tUrged,  could  be  considered  safe  so 
long  as  she  lived.  Still  it  was  not  until  Wyatt's  and 
Brett's  rebellion  that  she  was  persuaded  to  si^  her 
death-warrant.  Eeckenham,  Anbot  of  Westminster, 
was  sent  to  Lady  Jane,  to  endeavour  to  win  her  to  the 
Romish  faith.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  1613,  teUs 
us  that  "divers  learned  Bomish  Catholics,  and  even 
those  which  were  of  the  best  fame  and  reputation," 


were  sent  to  argue  with  her ;  but  that  "  all  their 
labours  were  bootless,  for  she  had  art  to  confound 
their  art,  wisdom  to  withstand  their  wisdom,  resolu- 
tion above  their  menaces,  and  such  a  true  knoniedge 
of  life,  that  death  was  to  her  no  other  than  a  most 
familiar  acquaintance.*'  With  Feckenham,  it  is  cer- 
tain, she  condescended  to  argue,  and  the  conference 
between  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  John  de  Feckenham, 
lour  days  before  her  death,  touching  her  faith  and 
religion,  is  extant ;  though  Feckenham's  exhortations 
did  not  for  a  moment  induce  her  to  swerve  from  lier 
adherence  to  the  reformed  faith.  She  bore  witness  to 
his  kindness  towards  her,  saying,  **  God,  I  beseecli 
Him,  abundantly  reward  you  for  your  kindness  to 
me."  She  now  expressed  sorrow  at  the  delay  of  her 
execution.  "  She  was  prepared,**  she  said,  "  to  receive 
patiently  her  death  in  on^^  maimer  it  would  please  the 
Queen  tc>  appoint.  True  it  was  her  flesh  shuddered,  an 
was  natural  to  frail  mortality,  but  her  spirit  would 
spiing,  rejoicing,  into  the  eternal  li^ht,  where  she 
hoped  the  mercy  of  God  would  receive  it." 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1554,  an  hour  or  two  after 
her  husband's  execution^  Lady  Jane,  whose  death  the 
reformers  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  cause,  was 
beheaded,  within  tiie  Tower,  lest  the  people's  compas- 
sion for  her  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence,  should  cause 
a  demonstration  in  her  favour.- 

On  the  scaffold  she  said,  "  1  am  condemned,  not  for 
having  aspired  to  the  crown,  but  because  I  refused  not 
with  sufficient  firmness ;  and  I  shall  be  a  memorable 
example  to  posterity  that  innocence  excuseth  not  great 
misdeeds,  if  they  any  way  tend  to.  the  destruction  m  tjie 
public  weal;  lor  he  hath  abundantly  plimged  himself 
m  ill,  whosoever  etfeii  jjerforce  hath  become  the  instru- 
ment of  auother'la  ambition." 

She  asked  the  people  to  pl*ay  with  her  and  ^or  her, 
that  God  of  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  would 
forgive  all  her  sins,  ^  finally,  she  repeated  the  psalm 
of  "  Miserere  mei  Beus "  (51st),  which  done  vixe  said, 
"  Lord,  save  my,  s6ul,  ifrhich  now  I  commend  into  thy 
hands."  And  theii,  with  all  meekness  of  spirit  and 
saint-like  paiience>  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  block.  . 

It  is  presumed  that  Doth  Lady  Janf3  Grey  and  Lotd 
Guildford  Dudley  were  buried  in  the  Tower,  IbUt  thete 
is  no  authentic  record  of  their  interment.  . 

Though  the  attelnpi  to  place  Lady  Jane  on  the 
thi'one  was  a  treasonable  act,  it  was  .attended,  it  inust 
be  confessed,  by  more  palliating  circumstances  than 
any-  previous  usurpation;  for  at  the  period  of 
Edward  Ti.'s  death  the  Princesses  Mary  and  feliiabeth 
were,  by  expt'ess  legistoive  enactments,  iUegitiniato, 
and  tke  veVf  statute  which  settled  the  crown  on  them 
did  not  rempve  the  stain  of  bastardy  which  had  been 
fixed  upoh  thiem.  . , 

The  Suffolk  family,  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, w^re  dfe^feudea  from  that  of  Lad^  Jisliie  Grey, 
their  aucie^tor  being  Lady  Katheriiie  GreJ",  the  second 
daughter  of  the  M^uis  bf  Dorset. 


IN  DOLOBE  FELIOtfAS. 

Is  not  the  whole  wide  world  a-cold, 
With  tears  down  dropping  in  the  mould  ?— 

^he  air  made  gusty  witn  our  edghs  ? 
Graves  'neath  our  feet,  where'er  we  tread? 

And  e'en  the  tenderest,  truest  ties, ' 
Hang  but  new  swoids  above  our  head—? 

Swordfi  that  have  never  time  to  rust. 
Hanging  too  long  unused,  unsheathed  ; 

Since  where  wo  step  the  very  dust 
Once  loved,  and  lived,  and  moved,  and  breathed  1 

Truly,  we,  seeking  happiness, 
Find  this  fair  earth  but  bleak  and  sad. 

But  learning  well  its  notliingness, 
"We  grow  content,  and  wise,  and  glad. — ^M.  I.  P . 


AMEBICA.—CAKADA  AND  THE  RECIPSOCITT  TREATY. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  AMEBIOA. 

Sib  Samuel  Mobtok  Pbto  has  published  a  book, 
wkich,  as  be  pointedlj  and  truly  obserred,  ^'bristleB 
with  figures."  It  is  an  account  of  "  the  BeBonrces  and 
Progp^ts  of  America,  ascertained  during  a  Tisit  to 
the  States  in  the  autumn  of  1864."  It  is  a  book  worth 
the  studying,  and  though  we  cannot  pretelid  to  give 
an  adequate  notion  of  its  contents,  we  hare  mai'ked  a 
few  figures  and  facts  for  extract. 

People  who  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  "  Yankee 
smartness,"  think  too  exclusively  of  Americans  as  a 
trading  aud  mercantile  conMuunity.  The  country  is 
in  truth  essentially  agricultural,  In  18Q0  the  census 
showed  8,217,000  heads  of  families  and  other  individualB 
whose  occupations  were  recorded.  Of  this  nttmber,  up- 
wards of  3,000,000.  or  more  than  one-third,  were  directly 
occupied  in  the  tillage  of  the  soiL  The  merchants  and 
clerks  of  the  United  States  altogether  only  numbered 
30<),000  souls.  The  leading  me<manical  trades — ^black- 
smiths, carpenters,  shoemAers,  and  the  like — ^ranged 
from  about  10,000  as  a  minininm,  to  240,000  as  a  maxi- 
mum,  in  each  class.  In  fine,  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
fijpires  proves  that  upwards  of  seveTi-eighihs  of  the 
entire  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
or  in  the  various  trades  and  professions  materially 
dependent  thereon. 

In  agreement  with  this  fact,  the  most  important 
branch  of  manufacturing  industiy  in  America  is  that 
of  agricultural  implements,  whicn  rose  in  value  from 
a  little  under  7,000,000  dollars  in  1850,  to  nearly 
18,000,000  dbUars  in  1860.  The  great  increase  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture  has  been  stimulated  by  a 
grievous  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  labour, 
causing  a  high  rate  of  wages,  and  naturally  leading  to 
invention.  America,  indeed,  has  become  quite  re- 
markable for  the  rapid  succession  of  labour-saving 
machines  which  it  has  produced,  and  the  value  of  labour 
is,  no  doubt,  the  leading  cause  of  this.  A  slight  im- 
provement in  "straw-cutters"  enabled  the  inventor, 
in  a  western  tour  of  eight  months,  with  only  a  model 
instnunent,  to  realise  40,000  dollars.  Another  inventor 
sold  a  machine  for  threshing  and  cleaning  grain  for 
60,000  dollars.  The  "M^Oonttick  reaper^  yields  its 
inventor  a  princely  Income.  A  single  manufacturer 
has  paid  as  much  as  117,000  dollars  in  a  year  for  the 
nee  of  a  patent  right  in  an  agricultm-al  machine. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  the  value  of  the  fact  what  it 
may,  the  textile  manufactures  of  America  cannot  com- 
pare with  those  of  England.  In  the  year  1860,  for 
which  Sir  Morton  Peto  gives  the  returns,  we  employed 
30,387,267  spindles.  In  the  United  States  only  5,235,727 
were  at  worK ;  and  this,  it  will  be  observed,  was  before 
the  disturbalice  of  industry  by  the  late  civil  war.  If 
we  take  the  increase  in  the  period  from  1850  to  1860 
the  figures  are  still  more  remarkable.  The  amount  of 
raw  material  used  in  Amei^ica  rose  in  that  interval 
from  272,527,000  lbs.  to  422,704,975  lbs.  To  compare 
with  these  figures  we  have  the  return  of  British  imports 
of  cotton  from  the  United  States  for  1849  as  being 
6^4,504,050  lbs.,  and  for  1860,  1,955,982,800  lbs.,  or 
more  than  thiice  the  weight.  The  comparison  is  not 
less  striking  when  made  between  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  the  two  countries;  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
article  produced  in  America  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  American  cousins 
resort  to  the  exploded  system  of  "Protection,"  as  a 
niciins  of  encourag^g  the  home  manufacture  of  textile 
goods.  The  fact  is  interesting,  as  it  tends  to  show,  in 
conjunction  with  other  and  more  material  facts,  that 
the  great  progress  made  by  America,  and  the  originality 
of  some  of  her  manufactures,  are  the  results  of  special 
circumstances,  and  not  primarily  either  of  greater 
capacitjj^  in  her  people,  or  of  gi*eater  liberality  in  her 
institutions.    1/Vnat those  circumstances  may  be  would 


form  a  suitable  subject  of  inquiry  at  another  oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps  they  would  enable  tis  to  find  an  in- 
telligible reason  for  another  of  Sir  Morton  Peto's 
impressive  statements — ^for  the  aJl^ed  fact  that  theiio 
U  no  swsh  ikmg  aa  Favperisni  in  the  United  BUxtes  I 


CANADA  AND  TEE  BEOIPBOCITT 

TREATY. 

A:sf  important  t)nblic  question  is  raised  by  the  teraiina- 
tion  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  entered  into  between  the 
government  of  the  United  Stdtes  aiid  our  North  Ameri- 
can provinces.  The  (juestion  has  its  political  bearings, 
but  these  lie  not  withm  our  province.  It  is  as  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  question  that  we  are  interested 
in  it.  A  problem  has  now  to  be  solved  which  it  would 
take  a  volume  of  goodly  biilk  to  elucidate.  Is  it  in  the 
power  of  the  United  States*  Legislature  to  check  the 
growing  prosperity  of  our  Amencan  provinces  P  And 
this  involves  a  prior  question.  "  Is  the  prosperity  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  to  be  wholly  accouiited  for  by  the 
friendly  legislation  of  the  United  States  P"  To  answer 
either  of  these  Questions  it  would  be  necessary  to  studj* 
the  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Canada  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Such  a  study  seems  to  be  extiint  in  Mr. 
Derby's  report  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  United  States*  Treasury,  and  criticised 
by  one  of  our  Quarterly  reviewers  in  October  last, 
tfut  then,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  Mr. 
Derby^s  study  is  an  impartial  one.  He  speaks  complain^ 
ingly  of  the  prospects  of  Canada.  "  IVom  1851  to  1861 
(the  period  reviewed)  she  has  increased  her  miles  of 
railway  from  twelve  to  nineteen  hundred  miles;  she 
has  increased  her  wheat  and  oat  crops,  her  wool,  the 
value  of  her  forests,  and  wealth,  incTe  than  we  have, 
though  she  is  naturally  inferior  in  dimate,  soil,  and 
position."  The  strict  impartiality  of  a  report,  written 
in  the  spirit  of  which  this  is  only  one  faint  indication, 
inay  fairly  be  doubted.  Oilr  purpose,  however,  is  not 
to  comment  upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  to  direct 
attention  to  the  careful  study  of  them.  Soihe  of  our 
hard-headed  working  men,  who  may  be  in  want  of  a 
subject  of  study  connected  with  their  special  interests, 
will  find  one  in  a  public  question  of  this  nature  worthy 
of  their  most  serious  attention.  The  problem  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  connection  between  legislative 
action  and  industrial  progress ;  and  further,  on  the 
morality  of  intematioiial  legislation  directed  against 
the  welfare  of  a  neighbouring  people.  On  the  latter 
point  a  few  words  may  not  be  mopportune. 

Is  it  justifiable  in  one  nation  to  legislate  against  the 
interests  of  another  P  The  answer  involves  a  question 
of  pci'sonal  morality,  for  if  the  received  rule  of  conduct 
for  an  individual  be  that  of  self-interest,  it  cannot,  logi- 
cally, be  different  for  a  nation.  Statesmen  have  acted 
on  this  pi-inciple  from  time  immemorial.  Take  down 
Puffendorf ,  for  instance,  and  what  do  we  find  P  At  the 
end  of  every  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  what  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  every  state  to  do  in  relation  to  other 
states,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  regard  for 
moral  right  or  wrong.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Netherlands — "It  is  the  interest  of  the  Hollanders, 
either  by  goodness  or  cheapness  of  their  commodities, 
and  an  easy  deportment,  to  ei^deavour  to  draw  the  chief 
benefit  of  trade  to  themselves ;  for  this  is  Hie  easier  and 
less  odious  way  to  heap  up  riches,  than  if  they  should  at' 
tem/jpt  publicly  to  wrest  the  foreian  trade  from  all  other 
nations/*  This,  however,  we  call  butch  morality,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  free  inter- 
course, founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood 
of  nations,  in  the  present  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
Query :  Is  this  Dutcn  mot^hty  to  be  the  future  policy 
of  the  United  States  P  and  if  so,  will  a  reward  equal  t^ 
that  which  the  Butch  have  reaped  from  it  satisfy  the 
mighty  ambition  of  the  American  people? 
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HOME  MEMORIES  OF  CO  WFEB. 


HOME  MEMORIES  OF  GOWPEB. 

It  haa  been  said  bj  a  great  writer  that  William 
Gowper  is  the  most  popnl^  of  En^liBh  poets,  and,  if 
we  exclude  ShaJcespeare,  this  assertion  is  correct.  All 
who  read  ^K>etr7  have  read  "  The  Task,"  perhaps  the 
only  didactic  poem  in  the  langnaee  which  is  thoroughly 
readable — have  laughed  over  John  Gilpin's  surprising 
horsemanship,  and  felt  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the 
lines  "To  Mary,"  and  of  that  singularly  beautiful 
poem  written  upon  the  receipt  of  his  mother's  picture. 
The  f  i-eshness,  the  vigorous  good  sense,  and  tne  fine 
English  spirit  which  pervade  Cowper's  ^oems,  must 
struce  every  reader.  He  is  alwajjrs  clear  in  meaning, 
wholesome  in  thought,  honest  in  purpose.  He  has 
strong  views,  and  expresses  them  strongly.  He  is 
sometimes  prejudiced  and  even  intolerant,  but  he  is 
always  loveable,  a  man  to  shake  heartily  by  the  hand, 
a  man  to  sympathise  with  and  pity,  and  to  treat  with' 
the  affection  we  feel  for  a  brotner  or  a  dear  friend ; 
and  man^  who  are  familiar  with  the  |>oet'B  life,  and 
with  his  inimitable  letters,  have  this  kind  of  feeling 
for  him.  He  was  a  sorrow-stricken  man,  for  the  mad- 
ness-cloud hung  over  him  through  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life,  but  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ne  was 
tenderly  watched  and  cared  for.  Loving  women  tended 
him  as  only  women  can,  and  he  repaid  their  devotion 
with  a  poetical  immortality.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  six  years  old,  and  the  shy,  sensitive  bov  felt,  as 
few  perhaps  feel  at  so  early  an  age,  the  desolation  of 
his  lot.  For  fifty  ;^ears  he  retained  the  recollection  of 
that  loss,  and  of  his  parent's  gentle  loving  ways ;  and 
when,  in  his  old  age,  a  cousin  sent  him  the  portrait  of 
his  mother,  the  sweet  memories  of  his  infancy  returned, 
and  the  long  intervening  space  of  time  app^eai^ed  like  a 
dream.  Hear  how  he  thanks  his  relative  for  her 
precious  gift.  "  Every  creature  that  bears  any  affinity 
to  my  mother  is  dear  to  me,  and  you,  the  daughter  of 
her  brother,  are  but  one  remove  distant  from  her.  I 
love  you  therefore,  and  love  you  much,  both  for  her 
sake  and  for  your  own.  The  world  could  not  have 
furnished  you  with  a  present  so  acceptable  to  me  as 
the  picture  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  received  it 
the  night  b^ore  last,  and  viewed  it  with  a  trepidation 
of  nerves  and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to  what  I  should 
have  felt  had  the  dear  original  presented  herself  to  my 
embraces.  I  kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  la«t 
object  that  I  see  at  night,  and,  of  course,  the  first  on 
which  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning.  She  died  when 
I  completed  mv  sixth  year,  vet  I  remember  her  well, 
and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great  fidelity  of  the 
copy.  I  remember  too,  a  multitude  of  the  maternal 
tendernesses  which  I  received  from  her,  and  which 
have  endeiu*ed  her  memory  to  me  beyond  expression." 
So  he  writes  to  express  his  delight  with  the  portrait, 
and  soon  afterwards — we  are  not  told  how  soon — ^he 
composed  the  familiar  poem,  "  On  the  receipt  of  my 
Mother's  Picture  out  of  Norfolk."  The  pathos  of 
these  lines  is  of  that  simple  natural  kind  which  comes 
home  to  all  hearts.  He  remembers  the  sad  tolling  of 
the  beU  on  the  burial  day,  and  how,  on  seeing  the 
hearse  move  slowly  towards  the  churchyard,  he  turned 
with  a  long  long  sigh  from  his  nursery  window ;  how 
the  servants,  to  soothe  the  child,  promised  a  quick 
return,  which,  as  he  ardently  wished,  so  he  long  be- 
lieved, until  at  last  his  stock  of  infant  sorrow  was 
spent,  and  he  learnt  submission  to  his  fate.  And  then 
the  poet  recalls  some  of  his  mother's  tender  ways — 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  mj  chamber  made, 

That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid ; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ei'e  I  left  my  home. 

The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum  ; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed : 

***** 


Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed, -restore  the  houn 

When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowen. 

The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 

I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin ; 

(And  thou  waat  happier  than  myself  the  whil^ 

Wouldst  aofUy  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile,)^- 

Coold  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear. 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  thera  here  ? 

I  would  not  trust  my  heai-t — the  dear  delight 

Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. — 

But  no — what  here  we  call  our  life  is  sudi. 

So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 

That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 

Thy  unbound  sjarit  into  bonds  again. 

Cowper  tells  us  that  the  poem  from  which  these 
lines  are  copied  gave  him,  with  one  exception,  more 
pleasure  in  the  composition  than  any  he  had  ever 
written;  and  he  adds,  "that  one  was  addressed  to  a 
lady  who  has  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  my  own 
mothei' — my  own  invaluable  mother — ^these  six-and- 
twenty  years.  Some  sons  may  be  said  to  have  had 
many  fathers,  but  a  plurality  of  mothers  is  not  com- 
mon." That  lady  was  Mary  Unwin,  that  poem  was 
the  beautiful  sonnet  he  addressed  to  her,  commencing, 

Mary  1  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings. 

Mrs.  XJnwin  was  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  with  whom 
Gowper  had  lived  at  Huntingdon,  and  after  his  death 
by  a  sad  accident,  she  removed  with  the  poet  to  Olney, 
where  thej  both  found  a  true  friend,  but  not  alwavs  a 
wise  one,  in  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  Mrs.  Unwin  nad 
accepted  a  difficult  and  affecting  charge.  Cowper's 
fits  of  madness,  which  took  the  form  of  religious 
melancholy,  were  most  x>ainfully  distressing,  and 
sometimes  lasted  for  months,  and  even  years.  He 
attempted  to  commit  suicide ;  he  affirmed  that  he  was 
not  mad,  "but  only  in  despair;"  he  re&^arded  the 
spiritual  state  of  those  around  him  with  noble  charity, 
but  for  himself  he  had  no  charity  at  all.  At  these 
times  Mrs.  XJnwin's  watchful  tenderness  probably  saved 
his  life  if  it  could  not  preserve  his  reason.  Her  kind- 
ness was  indispensable  to  him ;  he  could  not  endure  any 
other  companion,  yet  he  believed  aU  the  while  that  she 
disliked  him.  'There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  English 
literature  more  touching  than  the  narrative  of  Mrs. 
Unwin's  devotion,  and  of  the  poet's  melancholy.  The 
stoiy  is  not  altogether  gloomj,  but  is  interspersed  with 
manjr  che^:^  passages,  and  is  full  of  those  interestiag 
details  which  give  uie  charm  to  biography.  Olney  is 
not  a  pleasant  place,  and  the  poet's  house  was  certainlj 
not  in  itself  attractive,  but  he  has  made  us  so  fami- 
liar with  the  village  and  with  its  oocupants,  that  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  known  them  from  childnood.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  tame  hares  which  he  kept  for  so  many 
years,  and  which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  verse.  He 
made  the  hutches  in  which  they  lived,  and  being  an 
expert  carpenter,  he  also  made  cupboards  and  boxes, 
stools,  and  birdcages.  He  liked  to  have  animals 
around  him,  and  had  at  one  time  a  family  consisting 
of  the  three  hares  just  mentioned,  five  rabbits,  two 
Gf^uinea-pigs,  a  magpie,  a  starling,  a  jay,  two  gold- 
finches, two  canary  oirds,  two  dogs,  a  squirrel,  and  a 
number  of  pigeons.  He  was  fond  of  his  garden,  and 
built  and  glazed  two  frames  for  his  pines.  So  success- 
fully did  Cowper  accomplish  this  feat,  that  he  threatens 
playfully  to  turn  glazier.  **  A  Chinese  of  ten  times  my 
fortune,  he  writes,  "  would  avail  himself  of  such  an 
opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  why  should  not  I, 
who  want  money  as  much  as  any  mandarin  in  China  ?*' 
Poetical  composition  chimed  in  pleasantly  with  these 
simple  pursuits,  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  knew  the 
importance  of  constant  occupation,  encouraged  his 
literary  labours.  To  her  suggestion  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  his  earlier  poems,  but  not  for  "The 
Task,"  which  originated  with  Lady  Austen,  a  warm- 
hearted, charming,  impulsive  woman,  whpse  society 
fascinated  Cowper  at  first,  and  irritated  him  after- 
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Wonld'it  toMj  apeak,  »ai 

wardla.  She  also  told  him  one  afternoon,  when  be  wa« 
gnxMj  depressed,  the  Btor;  <d  John  Gilpin,  which 
Bad  be«n  told  to  her  in  her  childhood.  It  kept  him 
awake  the  greater  part  at  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  presented  to  her  hie  famone  ballad.  "  Strange 
M  it  maj  eecm,"  he  said,  "  the  most  Indicrona  lines  I 
ever  wrote  hare  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood; 
and  bat  for  that  eaddeet  mood,  perhaps,  had  nerer 
been  written  at  all." 

Cowper,  like  all  true  poete,  loved  the  eocietj  of 
re&ned  and  intelligent  women.  And  nerer  was  poet 
more  faroured.  If  he  found  a  mother  in  Mrs.  ITnwin, 
a  charming  companion  in  Ladj  Austen,  and  a  sinoere 
friend  in  lirs.  'Hirockmorton.'he  had  ^eo  a  true  and 
f  aithf  uUr-attttched  aiatw  in  Lady  Hsaketh,  his  "  dearest 
ix>z,"  with  whom,  when  both  were  yoimg,  he  used  "  to 
giggle  and  make  gig^e."  and  whose  sister  llModora  was 
the  poet's  first  and  only  love.  Theodora  nerer  saw  her 
consin  after  their  jonthf  ul  separation,  bnt  she  heard  of 
him  tiirough  her  sieter,  and  commonioated  with  him 
indirecUj  by  sending  presents  anoaymonaly,  among 
others  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds.  Theodora  was 
beantifol  as  a  girl,  and  aa  she  never  muried,  and 
refused  aereral  offers,  it  is  sapposed  she  remained 
single  for  Cowpea''a  sake.  It  ia  notdiffionlt  to  imagine 
the  interest  and  melancholy  pleaenre  with  which  she 
mnst  have  read  her  old  lovears  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
or  Lady  Hesketh's  to  herself,  when  the  intimacy  of 
earlier  rears  was  revived.  Here  is  a  pretty  aketoh 
which  she  receives  from  her  sister  of  the  hoasehold  at 
Olner. 

"  Onr  friend  delights  in  a  large  table  and  a  large 
chair.  There  are  two  of  the  latter  comforts  in  my 
parlonr.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  and  I  always 
spread  onraelves  out  on  them,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Unwin 
to  find  all  the  comfort  she  can  in  a  small  one,  half  as 
high  again  as  ours,  and  considerably  huder  than 
marble.  However,  she  protests  it  is  what  she  likes ; 
that  she  prefers  a  high  chair  to  a  low  one,  and  a 
hard  to  a  soft  onei  and  I  hope  she  is  sincerei  indeed 
I  am  persuaded  she  is.    Her  oonstant  employment  is 


knitting  stockings,  which  she  does  with  the  finest 
needles  I  ever  saw,  and  very  nice  they  are — the  stock- 
ings I  mean.  Our  coosin  baa  not  for  many  years 
worn  any  other  than  those  of  her  manufaoturc.  She 
knits  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted.  She  ait«  knitting  on 
one  aide  of  the  table,  in  her  apeotacles,  and  he  on  the 
other,  reading  to  her  (when  he  is  not  employed  in 
writing),  in  his.  In  winter  bis  morning  studies  are 
always  carried  cm  in  a  room  by  himaHlf,  but  as  his 
evenings  are  spent  in  the  winter  in  transcribing,  he 
nsoally,  I  find,  does  them  «ic-d-irw  Mrs.  Unwin.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  he  writes  always  in  the  ^rden,  in 
what  he  calls  hia  boudoir.  Tliia  is  in  the  gai-den.  It 
has  a  door  and  a  window.just  holds  a  small  table,  with 
a  desk  and  two  chairs;  bnt  though  there  are  two 
chairs,  and  two  persons  might  be  contained  therein,  it 
would  be  with  a  d^ree  of  difficulty,  for  this  cause, 
as  I  make  a  point  of  not  disturbing  a  poet  in  bis 
retreat,  I  go  not  there."  The  knitting-needles  of 
which  Lady  Hesketh  speaia,  are  mentioned,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  in  the  pathetic  lines  "To  Maiy,"  which 
were  written  two  or  three  years  before  Mrs.  Unwin's 

Thf  n«dlei,  toe*  >  tbining  ttort. 
For  my  atkc  rettleu  hereMfaic, 
Now  tint  disused,  and  ihiae  no  mon ; 

For,  though  thoD  gladlf  wauliUt  TalfU 
Tb«  same  kind  oSioe  for  mc  itill, 
Thj  light  DOW  McoDdi  not  thy  will ; 
My  Miry  1 
More  than  seventy  years  have  passed  since  those 
lines  were  written,  and  all  who  knew  and  loved  the 
poet  have  passed  away.     But  his  memorv  continne« 
fragrant,   and   so   does   the   memory  of   Lis   devoted 
friends.    It  will  be  a  strange  and  melancholy  perversion 
of  national  taste  if  Cowper'a  poetry  and  lettens  cease  to 
charm  hie  coentrymcn;  and  until  that  day  arrive  the 
names  of  the  lovmg  unselfish  women  who  ministered 
to  hie  happinees,  and  tried,  too  often  vainly,  to  soothe 
his  sorrow,  will  be  as  familiar  as  hie  own. 
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Now,  to  UH  iha  tmUi,  I  have  heaxd  in  m;r  time  of 

manj  lltUe  'bom  and  eirU  too,  wbo  hare  lietened  when 

tbeT  ought  not  (I  wish  they  woiUd  listen  wten  thej 

■  iffW),  and  80  I  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say. 

"Well,  lady,  I  was  'the  hojj  who  hstened.'     I  lived 


oufrAi),  and  so  I  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say. 
"Well,  lady,  I  was  'the  hojj  who  hstened.'     I 
with  my  father  and  mother  in  the  Pink  TiUa  above 


the  Dark  YaUey,  my  father  having^  charge  of  the 

lands  bekmging  to  Count  B .      When  I  was  quite 

a  little  fellow  my  mother  used  to  take  me  oat  with  her 
into  the  olive  yards,  and  m»ny  and  many  an  hour  ha.vc 
1  spent  under  the  great  spreading  olive  trees,  picking 
np  the  olives  that  fell  accident^y,  or  that  mj  father 
knocked  from  the  branches  with  a  long  cane. 

"  My  dear  mother  thought  by  keeping  me  employed 
to  ke^  me  out  of  mischief,  and  bo  in  a  measure  she 
did.  But  though  my  hands  were  employed,  my  tjiooghts 
were  free  to  rove  where  they  would;  and  while  I  was 
bufiily  employed  in  picking  up  the  shining  black  olives, 
or  tending  the  great  tall  mules  that  came  now  and  then, 
dfgsaed  out  so  emartly  vith  bells  and  scarlet  tasaelB  and 
gay  iiOBahoga,  to  cairj  the  olives  to  tie  oil  mill  by  the 
^ea,  I  amuseij  myself  by  listening  to  everything  that  was 
sifJd.  Worse  still,  i|  I  lost  part  of  a  story  I  supplied  it 
fpo^jny  own  br^jiH. 

"  TfitB,  perh^jA  would  have  been  no  great  narm  if  1 
had  )^Dt  repe^ien  what  I  heai'd.  One  must  hear  a 
great  many  wrong  things  in  this  world  j  but  when 
peoplg  tegm  repeating  them  theW  is  no  peace  either 
tor  tl)e  tellar  or  the  hearer,  and  so  I  soon  foond.  Firsi 
one  would  not  let  me  cotne  near  him,  and  then 
another ;  now  one  would  give  me  a  cuff  on  thr.  acad. 
and  another  call  mo  a  tell-tale  or  an  eavesdropper,  till 
I  really  had  no  peace.  My  poor  mother  did  all  she 
could  to  break  roe  of  this  bad  trick,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"At  last  my  father  declared  he  would  b^r  it  no 
longer,  I  was  constantly  getting  him  into  trouble  with 
one  or  other  of  his  neighboura;  and  aa  I  was  now 
grown  a  tall  sturdy  lad,  he  deteirnined  that  I  should 
take  charge  of  a  floak  of  goats  and  sheep  belonging  to 
the  count,  and  lead  them  every  day  up  to  the  moun- 
tain. There,  at  anymte,  there  would  be  no  ojia  for  me 
to  listen  to  or  chatter  with. 

"  I  must  confess  that  1  did  not  think  this  a  very  hard 
punishment,  for  while  hitherto  I  had  been  bnt  acantilj 
olad  in  a  loose  bundle  of  rags,  now  I  was  equipped  in 
knee  breeches  of  brown  cloth,  thick  knitted  woollen 
stockings,  good  stout  shoes,  a  great  brown  clonk  of  the 
same  cloth  as  my  breeches,  and  what  pleased  me  most, 
a  peaked-crown  hat,  such  as  all  our  shepherda  wear. 
Every  morning  mj  mother  packed  up  some  bread,  and 
now  and  then  a,  ahce  of  mdun,  in  my  wallet,  and  hung 
a  bottle  gourd  fuU  of  wine  at  my  side. 

'•  I  had  known  Jaques,  the  head  goat,  for  years.  We 
had  been  young  together,  and  many  a  game  we  bad 
had  on  the  low  rooCs  at  the  back  of  our  house.  He 
had  now  grown  grave  and  sedate,  and  led  the  flock 
like  an  officer;  but  he  never  forgot  me,  and  always 
greeted  me  with  an  affectionate  though ^mff '  Baa.' 

"  I  was  very  happy  for  a  long  time.  How  could  I  be 
otherwise  f  Tou  know,  that  though  onr  mountains 
can  boast  but  litde  grass,  how  fr^rant  are  tlie  croppy 
plants  of  myrtle  and  lavender,  rosemary  and  thyme. 
It  our  valleys  are  but  stony  giillios,  how  beautiful  are 
the  yellow  flowered  shrubs  that  hang  about  the  rugged 
cliffs,  and  the  masses  of  various-cmoured  heaths  and 
flowers  that  grow  in  every  crevice ! 

'*  And  then,  in  wandering  from  hill  to  hill,  what 
splendid  views  opened  on  every  side,  so  different  from 
the  dark  trunks  and  blue-green  leaves  of  the  olive  treea 
among  which  I  had  spent  most  of  my  days.  How 
glorious  the  snowy  mountains  rising  away  in  the 
north,  now  lighted  up  with  the  brilliant  sunshine,  now 
dull  and  gloomy  from  overhanging  clouds — the  nearer 
bills,  some  bleak  and  barren,  some  terraced  nearly  to 
their  summits,  clad  with  olives  and  vines,  figs  and 
almonds.    How  gay  was  the  beautiful  dtj  spread  at 
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my  feet,  and  the  deep  bine  sea  studded  with  sails.  I 
r^sJlj  enjoyed  it  afl,  and  would  sit  looking  aronnd  and 
dre^Diing,  till  Jaqnes,  getting  impatient,  would  give  me 
a  nndge  with  his  noms,  and  sJiaKe  his  head  at  me,  and 
utter  a  gruff  '  Baa,'  to  tell  pie  that  the  flock  had  eaten 
all  they  could  find,  and  that  it  was  my  business  to  lead 
them  to  fresh  pasture. 

"  All  at  once  I  discoYered  that  I  was  not  alone  upon 
the  mountain,  but  that  hundreds  of  little  people  were 
constantly  passing  and  repassing  on  various  errands. 
The  mountcun,  in  truth,  belonged  to  the  Fairies.  They 
used  in  old  times  to  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ralley,  and  to  this  day  you  may  see  the  ruins  of  '  the 
Fairies'  Bath ;'  but  ly^en  the  convent  was  built  close 
by,  they  did  not  like  the  monks,  and  moved  their 
quartfiors;  and  so  there  I  was,  feeding  my  flock  on 
Fainr  ground. 

"  STow,  evorr  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  if  you 
are  civil  to  the  Fairies,  thepr,  like  most  other  people, 
are  crrO  to  yon.  So  I,  Imowing  this,  took  off  my  high- 
crowned  hat,  and  made  the  party  who  happened  to  be 
passing  a  low  bow.  In  a  few  days  they  passed  again, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  me  on  different 
subjects,  such  as  the  state  of  the  weather,  how  the 
olives  ripened,  or  if  there  were  any  chance  of  a  French 
or  Anstrian  invasion.  Had  I  been  content  with  this 
ordinary  chit-chat,  well  would  it  have  been  for  me; 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking,  *  Surely  they  have  some 
secrets.  I  wonder  where  they  sleep,  and  what  they 
eat,  and  if  they  are  rich.'  So,  forgetting  all  the 
trouble  I  had  before  brought  upon  myself,  I  deter- 
mined  to  listen. 

"  From  that  hour  I  was  constantly  hanging  over  rocks, 
and  hiding  behind  trees  and  bushes,  or  pretending  to 
be  asleep,  and  all  the  while  listening  with  all  my  might, 
and  fancying  the  Fairies  would  never  flnd  out  my  mean, 
prying  ways. 

"  But  I  at  last  discovered  I  had  deceived  myself  in 
imagining  they  were  not  aware  of  my  proceedings. 
They  began  to  pass  me,  returning  my  profound  bow 
with  a  cool  nod,  and  in  the  end  never  even  looked 
towards  me.  StiU  I  continued  to  pry  and  listen,  and 
one  day  to  my  dismay  I  heard  them  discussing  my 
conduct,  and  understood  in  one  moment  how  deejay 
they  were  hurt  at  my  behaviour. 

"  *  "We  never  did  him  an  unkind  deed,'  said  they, '  or 
even  played  him  a  trick.  We  nave  allowed  his  flock 
to  nibble  our  choicest  myrtles,  and  hi3  goats  have 
desti'oyed  our  whole  crop  of  lavender  without  a  remon- 
strance on  our  part.  What  we  shall  do  next  winter 
for  thyme  to  flavour  our  soup,  or  rosemary  to  make 
wash  for  our  hair,  we  know  not.  Unsavoury  soup  and 
grey  locks  are  our  portion ;  but  of  such  mmor  things 
we  would  not  have  spoken,  if  only  he  had  not  listened. 
Oh !  that  was  so  mean  I  so  low  I  And  without  doubt 
he  must  be  punished.' 

" '  Eoll  him,'  growled  an  old  Fairy,  in  a  voice  exactly 
like  Jaques. 

'* '  No,  no )  only  hans  him,'  said  one,  more  mildly 
dispofled,  in  the  voice  of  a  sheep. 

*' '  Spare  him  1  spare  him  1'  cried  a  third,  in  the  tones 
of  a  young  lamb. 

" '  Midme  measures  are  always  best,'  rejoined  a  fourth, 
'  so  let  us  hang  him.  It  would  never  do  to  let  him 
betray  our  secrets  to  the  world.' 

"  So  they  hung  me.  But  they  did  not  Irill  me  outright. 
Every  day  they  give  a  smaller  and  smaller  quantity  of 
food,  till  ip,  the  course  of  years  I  have  been  reduced  to 
the  size  you  see.  Hy  limbs  are  shrunk,  and  I  have 
become  the  wretched  oly'ect  you  now  behold. 

"  Dear  Jaques,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  took  the  flock 
safely  home  when  he  missed  me,  a^d  ip.y  parents  think 
I  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and  constantly  search  for 
my  bones ;  but  Jaques  knows  better,  and  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  flock  ever  crop  a  leaf  of  their  unfortunate 
shepherd, '  The  Hung  Man.^  " 
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Tdaa.  DiLKES  punishes  her  childreD,  who  are  models  of  infiint 
virtue,  whenever  tbey  disobey.  Inference :  "wlien  Jack  comes 
rooripg  to  you  about  noon,  and  refuses  io  stop  when  he  Ib  hid, 
you  first  scold,  then  raise  your  hand — ^but,  dear  madam,  just 
one  moment  Jack  has  been  broiling  in  the  sun  since  break- 
fast time.  His  legs  ache,  and  the  gnats  have  had  a  nip  at 
him ;  his  hair  is  in  his  eyes ;  be  has  a  hole  In  his  trousers  and 
a  stone  in  his  shoe ;  his  face  is  begrimed  and  his  fingers  are 
sticky.  If  your  legs  ached,  your  hair  were  In  your  oy( «,  and 
your  fingers  wore  sticky,  how  do  you  think  you  would  feel 
under  the  circumstances?  "Would  it  not  be  advisable,  by 
washing,  brushing,  and  combing,  first  to  ascertain  how  many 
parts  are  depravity  and  how  much  is  dirt ;  and  then,  if  need  be, 
to  correct  mm,  h  la  Mr&  Dilkes? 

What  young  minds  imbibe  is  scaioely  ever  to  be  rooted  out, 
and  they  are  disposed  sooner  to  imitate  defects  or  vices  than 
virtues  and  goocf  qualities,  Alexander,  the  oonqucror  of  the 
world,  oonld  never  correct  the  faults  in  his  gait  and  manners 
wliich  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood  from  his  master,  Leo- 
nidas. 

GEoaOB  Wn^oN  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  excellent  ta^ining. 
It  was  his  mother's  custom  to  visit  every  night  the  cot  where 
he  and  his  brother  slept,  and  utter  beside  them  the  patriarchal 
benediction,  *'  Tlie  God  which  fed  me  all  my  life  long  unto  this 
dav,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  tlie 
lads."  This  was  done  so  often  that  George  Wilson  recollected 
it  as  one  of  the  most  hallowed  remembrances  of  his  infant  yeara ; 
and  he  once  said  to  a  friend  that  he  used  to  lie  awake,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  in  order  that  he  might  listen  for  the  words  of  liis 
mother's  blessing. 

Children  bettor  like  to  be  told  what  to  do,  than  what  not  to 
do.  The  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and  but  too  little 
attended  to  by  parents.  There  are  occasions,  indeed,  when  a 
stem  assertion  of  the  negative  is  imperatively  called  for ;  but 
the  better  way  is  to  study  the  means  of  making  obedience  at- 
tractive. 

Miss  Emily  Bhibbeft,  in  her  work  on  education,  has  remarked 
that  in  dealing  with  timid  children  the  endeavour  should  bo  to 
encourage  boldness  and  to  rouse  decision  ;  to  accustom  them 
to  responsibility,  the  latter  being  made  a  mark  of  honour ;  to 
excite  sympathy  for  the  great  deeds  of  fearless  and  heroic 
natnres.  Fear,  therefore,  should  never  be  appealed  to,  though 
at  the  moment,  fear  is  the  readiest  instrument  to  accompli&h  a 
particular  purpose. 

Soon  after  the  first  Napoleon  became  emperor  he  hapixined 
to  meet  his  mother  in  the  garden  of  St.  Cloud.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  courtiers,  and  half  playfully  extended  to  her 
his  hand  to  kiss.  **Not  so,  my  son,"  she  gravely  replied,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  her  band.  **  It  is  your  duty  to  ]d4i 
the  hand  of  her  who  gave  you  life." 

It  was  remarked  by  a  clergyman,  that  the  aged  Germans 
in  his  parish  in  Pennsylvania,  when  on  their  dying  bed:?,  will 
often  begin  to  talk  in  the  German  language,  the  tongue  of  their 
ohildhocxl,  although  they  have  long  ceased  to  speak  it,  and 
while  in  health  seemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten  it.  This 
shows  that  early  impressions  are  inddiUe.  They  cannot  he 
ejfiieed;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  so  much  importance  to  the 
instruction  of  diildreu. 

SuLLEK  children  should  not  bo  punished  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provoke  their  sullenness.  Whatever  punishment  they  are  nble 
to  bear  with  dogged  obstinacy  is  plainly  not  for  their  pood. 
If  the  necessity  for  infiicting  pain  cannot  be  avoided,  it  should 
be  sharply  done,  rather  than  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 
Hence,  all  tadc-work,  confinements,  and  prohibitions  of  what- 
ever kind  which  restrain  action,  are  to  be  especially  avoided 
with  children  given  to  **  sulks." 

An  American  writer  says,  **  Whib  I  lived  among  the  Clioctiiw 
Indians  I  held  a  consultation  with  one  of  their  chiefs  retijxcting 
the  flttocottive  stages  of  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  civiUzed 
life;  and,  among  other  things,  he  informed  mo  that  at  their 
start  they  made  a  great  mistake — ihey  oidy.  sent  boys  to  school. 
Their  boys  came  home  intelligent  men,  but  they  married  un- 
educated and  uncivilized  wives;  and  the  uniform  result  was, 
the  children  were  all  like  their  mothers.  The  father  8(x>n  ln.st 
all  his  interest  both  in  wife  and  children.  '  And  now,'  said  ho, 
*  if  we  oonld  educate  but  one  chus  of  our  children,  we  should 
choose  the  girls ;  for  when  they  become  mothers  they  educate 
their  sons.'  °     This  is  the  point,  and  it  is  true. 
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INVENTION  AND  DISCOVEBT. 

Coal  and  Ghewoal  Dibootbbt. — There  is  no  raw  material 
with  which  we  are  acqaainted  that  10  utilised  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  coal.  A  few  years  ago  almost  the  only  product 
obtained  from  it  was  gas ;  but  chemical  discoveries  continually 
increasing  lead  to  an  almost  weekly  addition  to  the  numb^ 
of  patents  connected  with  coal.  Heated  in  the  retort  of  the 
gas-house,  it  affords  our  chief  sourco  of  artificial  light  At 
the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  produced,  a 
material  of  great  commercial  value,  and  one  form  of  which  is 
famUiarlv  known  as  **  smelling  salts."  With  the  ammonia  tar 
is  afforded,  and  from  this  chemistry  obtains  thoso  beautiful 
colours  known  as  the  aniline  dyes ;  the  nitro-benxole,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds ;  paraffin  and 
paraffin  oil,  naphtha,  creosote,  pitch,  &c.  Very  recently  laige 
quantities  of  Prussian  blue  have  been  obtainsd  by  a  peculiar 
chemical  method  of  dealing  with  the  cyanogen,  abo  produced 
by  heat  from  coals.  The  waste  in  the  retort — ^the  coke — ^is 
the  chief  source  of  the  profit  of  gas  companies.  Ten  years  ago 
Boghens  coal  was  the  only  source  of  paraffin  in  this  oounti^. 
Now,  through  improved  chemical  processes  in  treating  the  raw 
material,  whole  custricts  are  covered  with  oil  distilleries,  and 
this  peculiar  coal  is  discovered  to  be  almost  as  widely 
distributed  in  Scotland  as  any  other  of  its  minerals. 

Dialysis. — Some  time  ago  Professor  Graham  introduced  a 
new  method  for  separating  certain  substances  in  solution,  or 
mixture,  which  was  effected  by  placing  them  in  a  kind  of  tray 
formed  of  parchment,  the  latter  resting  in  a  basin  of  distilled 
water.  After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  all  the  soluble  matter 
in  the  tray  passes  through  into  the  water,  and  thick  matters, 
sudi  as  starch,  ftc,  are  retained  in  the  tray.  Very  lately 
Dr.  Graham  has  succeeded  in  separating  the  constituents  oif 
air.  which,  as  it  is  breathed,  contains  one  part  of  oxygen  mixed 
with  four  of  nitrogen.  He  finds  that  if  the  air  be  drawn 
through  a  thin  film  of  india-rubber,  it  leaves  half  its  nitrogen 
behind,  and,  consequently,  what  passes  through  possesses  a 
much  larger  portion  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  has  a  higher 
stimulating  power  of  the  nervous  and  circulating  svstem,  if 
breathed.  This  process  of  separating  both  gases  and  liquids 
has  been  termed  dialysis, 

London  Sewage  and  Dbainaoe. — One  of  the  geatest  engi- 
neering feats  of  modem  times  is  found  in  the  system  of  metro- 
politan drainage,  now  rapidly  approaching  towards  completion 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  The  sewera  are  divided 
into  the  High  and  Middle  Levels,  which  discharge  tiieir 
contents  by  gravitation,  and  the  Low  Level  Sewer,  from  which 
the  sewage  is  pumped  at  Abbey  Mills,  in  the  east  of  London, 
by  eight  steam-engines,  each  of  140  horse-power,  and  capable  of 
lifting  15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  a  height  of  36  feet. 
Tlio  total  quantity  of  sewage  estimated  as  produced  daily  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  is  10,000,000  cubic  feet,  beside  an 
average  rainfall  of  28,500,000  ieet.  The  reservoir  at  Barking, 
receiving  the  sewage,  has  an  area  of  nine  and  a  half  acres, 
and  an  average  depth  of  16  feet  9  inchea 

Besbeueb  Steel  Bails. — The  process,  invented  by  Mr. 
Bessemer,  for  manu&cturing  iron  and  steel,  direct  from  pig 
iron,  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  succeesftil  of  modem 
times.  One  of  the  applications  of  the  steel  has  been  of  great 
advantage  on  railways ;  for  it  has  been  proved  that  a  Bessemer 
steel  rail,  laid  opposite  to  one  of  tlie  ordinary  kind,  will  wear 
out  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  latter,  and  still  be  of  service. 
This  is  not  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  metal,  but  to  its 
purity,  and  even  softness. 


HOUSEHOLD  MATTERS. 

Appearanoeb  or  Good  and  Diseased  Meat. — ^We  quote 
the  following  from  Dr.  Letheb/s  Report  on  the  Oattle  Plague, 
on  account  of  its  very  great  importance  to  many  of  our 
readers : — "  Good  meat  is  neither  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  nor 
of  a  deep  purple  tint.  The  former  is  inaicative  of  disease, 
and  the  latter  is  a  sign  that  the  animal  has  died  firom  natural 
causes.  Good  meat  has  also  a  marbled  appearance,  and  the 
fat,  especially  of  the  interoU  organs,  is  hard  and  snetv,  and  is 
never  wet ;  whereas  that  of  diseased  meat  is  soft  and  wateiy, 
often  like  jelly  or  soddened  parchment.  Again,  the  touch  or 
feol  of  hetJthy  meat  is  firm  and  elastic,  and  it  hardly  moistens 
the  fiugera.;  whereas  that  of  diseased  meat  is  soft  and  wet — 
in  fftct,  it  is  often  so  wet  that  serum  (the  watery  part  of  the 


bleed)  runs  from  it,  and  then  it  is  technically  called  wet. 
Good  meat  has  but  little  odour,  and  this  is  not  disagreeable; 
whereas  diseased  meat  smells  fiunt  and  corpse-like,  and  it 
often  has  the  odour  of  medicine.  This  is  best  observed  hy 
cutting  it  and  smelling  the  knife,  or  by  pouring  a  little  warm 
water  upon  it.  Gkxxl  meat  will  bear  ooocing  without  shrink- 
ing, and  without  losing  very  much  in  weight ;  but  bad  meat 
shrivels  up,  and  it  o&sn  boils  to  pieces.  All  these  eilbcls  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  serum  in  the  meat, 
and  to  the  relatively  large  amount  of  interoellnlar  or  gelati- 
nous tissue ;  for  the  fat  and  trae  musoular  substance  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  deficient." 

Other  distinctive  characteristics  ara  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Lethetn^,  but  they  are  too  refined  for  general  observation ;  an<l 
some  of  them — such  as  the  examination  of  the  fibre— call  for 
the  use  of  the  microscope^  How  far  the  use  of  diseased  meat 
abbots  the  human  constitution  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tepe-worm,  trichina,  and  other  parasitical  diseases 
are  produced  by  it  Experience  also  points  to  the  fiut  that 
CBilninclee  and  common  boQs  aie  in  some  degree  referable  to 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  aflbcted  with  p&aro-pnenmonia ; 
and  occasionally  we  witness  the  modt  serious  diarrhoBa  and 
prostration  of  the  vital  powen  after  eating  diseased  meat.  It 
IS,  therefore,  safest  to  fonxid  its  use ;  and  it  is,  at  all  times,  best 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  injury,  by  having  meat  well 
cooked — ^in  fact,  rather  overdone  than  cwerwise. 

Window-Gabdenino.— Mrs.  Twining,  in  an  interesting  little 
tract  on  window-gardening,  pointe  out  how  much  the  cultivation 
of  a  few  flowen  in  a  window  may  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  &mily.  There  ia^  of  course,  the  pleasure  itaelf  arising  from 
the  care  of  flowers,  and  their  refining  influence  on  the  imagina- 
tion. But,  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  help  to  poriQr  the  air  in 
the  apartment,  by  taking  up  just  that  oonstitaent  of  the 
atmoqihere  which  we  v^Mt,  and  by  giving  back,  in  letom, 
some  of  that  good  portion  which  we  require.  Besides,  thqr 
want  a  good  supply  of  oib,  out  of  which  to  draw  in  what  is 
necessary  for  them ;  they  soon  begin  to  fade  if  kept  shut  up 
in  bad  air  which  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again  by 
human  beings.  Whoever,  therefore,  begins  to  care  for  a  plant 
growing  in  a  pot  placed  near  the  winaow,  he  or  she  finds  it 
quite  natural  to  open  the  window  when  the  sun  shines  on  it — 
an  attention  whicn  is  not  only  good  for  the  plant,  but  for  all 
who  live  in  the  room.  **  Then  we  have  long  ago  found  out 
that  plante  like  a  full  bright  light;  so  the  owner  of  a  plant 
will  be  sure  to  clean  the  windows  and  let  all  the  rays  of  the 
sunshine  through  without  being  dimmed  by  smoke  and  dust  on 
the  glass  panes.  Will  not  this  be  also  veiy  good  for  the 
family  7  .  .  .  .  The  mothsr  of  littte  children  will  never  be  in 
doubt  how  to  treat  her  plants,  for  they  want  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  as  her  children  da  She  knows  it  is  neoesaary 
to  keep  them  clean ;  that  thoy  cannot  be  healthy  if  the  count- 
less small  pores  of  the  skin  are  allowed  to  be  closed  hj  dust 
and  dirt  over  them.  She  will,  therefore,  manage  the  plante  in 
the  same  way — wash  them  well  all  over  to  xeep  the  pores 
open,  and  thus  enable  them  to  breathe  fieely.  These  nintu 
will  have  served  their  panose  if  they  cause  a  few  brigbt 
flowera  to  appear  here  and  there  in  windows  which  might 
have  been  iMank  and  desolate  in  the  oomiug  spring. 


W0BD8  OF  THE  WISE. 

Imc&TKt  grows  rich  while  Intrigue  is  laying  his  plans. 

HuBBT  and  Cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of  Despatch 
and  Skill;  but  neitfaar  of  them  ever  learn  their  master's  trade. 

Lkt  no  man  be  deceived  as  if  the  contagions  of  the  soul  were 
less  than  those  of  the  body.  They  are  yet  greater ;  th^  convey 
more  direful  diseases ;  &ey  sink  deeper,  and  creep  on  mora 
unsuspectedly. — Petrarch, 

A  GHEEBTiiL  temper,  joined  with  innocenoe,  will  make  beauty 
attractive,  knowleoge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.  It 
will  lighten  sickness,  poverty,  and  affliction ;  convert  ignorance 
into  an  amiable  simphdty,  and  make  deformity  itself  agreeable* 

The  analysis  of  love  as  a  complex  feeling  presente  to  us 
always  at  least  two  elements — a  vivid  delight  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  object,  and  a  desire  of  good  to  that  object — 
Brown's  Philosophy  on  the  Httman  Mind, 

It  is  not  the  pauiting,  gilding,  and  carving,  that  make 
a  good  ship ;  but  if  she  oe  a  nimole  sailor,  ti^ht  and  strong 
to  endure  me  seas,  that  is  her  excellence.  It  is  the  edge  and 
temper  of  the  blade  that  make  a  good  sword,  not  the  hchneBS 
of  tne  scabbard;  and  so  it  is  not  money  or  possessions  that 
make  a  man  considerable,  but  his  virtues. 


%n  llluslratftr  Jitiatfllang  for  all  €\unm. 


MB.  WYNYABD'S  WARD. 

X*  LU,  AcraoB  or  "ruLviis  sout'b  DicaBTEB." 


OHAPTEBm. 

BASTWOU)  HOrSK  IN  DZCAT. 

THE  Jauoary  afternoon  was  trenclung  on  twilight 
when  the  jellow  chariot  rattled  np  the  white  ayenue 
to  Eastwold  door.  For  a  marvel  nobodj  wa«  waiting 
to  welcome  the  children — not  even  norBe.  But  before 
thej  conld  diaentaagle  themaelyes  and  tumble  ont,  it 
'M  opened  by  mamma  in  person — by  mamma  nicelj 
dretted,  and  smiling,  aa  if  she  had  just  come  down 


from  her  room.    She  was  amiling,  but  it  was  a  smile 
so  forced  that  Francis  immediately  said,  "  What  is 
matter,  mamma  P    Where  is  psipai  ?" 

"He  has  gone  on  a  journey,  dear;  I  will  teU  jou 
about  it  by-and-by.  Come  in  now — tea  will  soon  " 
ready,  with  ham  and  egga,  in  the  drawing-room, 
am  sure  yoii  are  hungry  ;"  and  then  Mrs.  Wjnyard 
broke  off  suddenly,  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  looking 
round  upon  them  all  half  bewildered. 


Kd.  3.— Iinnary  19,  1B6T. 
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MR.  WYNYAIiD'S  WARD. 


**  Tea  in  the  drawing-room,  mamma ;  shall  we  have 
it  with  you  P"  cried  Lois,  delighted. 

""With  me,  my  winter  blossom,"  responded  Mrs. 
Wynyard,  and  took  her  yoimgest  child  in  her  arms. 
It  seemed  to  Lois,  Maurice,  and  Greoffrey  that  mamma 
was  gay ;  but  Francis  and  Anna  looked  at  her  and  at 
each  other,  and  felt  that  it  was  only  fair-seeming  to 
hide  sharp  suffering. 

Nurse  now  came  on  the  scene— nurse  without  amy 
pretence  at  joUity.  "You've  gotten  home,  bairns," 
was  her  address;  "you've  had  your  bit  of  pleasure, 
and  it's  over." 

"  It  is  over,  but  we  have  had  it,"  rejoined  Qeoffi:^, 
mimicking  her  lugubrious  tone.. 

Then  there  came  inquiries  about  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma,  and  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins, 
which  loosed  all  the  young  tongues,  and  set  them 
going  together  on  the  eloquent  theme  of  Brackenfield 
Hnd  its  festivities.  In  the  full  midst  of  the  gossip 
nurse  swept  the  chatterera  off  impatiently  upstairs,  to 
change  their  travelling  garb  for  something  more 
suitable  to  sit  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room — in  its  way 
a  treat  worthy  even  to  compare  with  those  enjoyed  in 
the  hospitable  Christmas  Eden  whence  they  were  just 
returned.  But  the  clieck  only  invigorated  their  powers 
of  speech.  When  they  were  re-collected  round  the 
table,  with  mamma  presiding  at  the  teaboard,  and 
Anna  dispensing  fra^-ant  coll  ops,  the  loudness  and 
fluency  of  Geoffrey  and  Maurice  became  quite  stunning, 
deafening.  Francis  said  little,  but  he  thought  the  more. 
The  irrepressible  loquacity  of  his  brothers  annoyed 
him,  because  he  saw  the  effort  his  mother  had  to  make 
to  bear  it.  She  listened  with  a  sweet  patience;  with  a 
careful,  self- watchful  attention,  dropping  a  question 
here,  a  word  of  wonder  there,  a  note  of  admiration 
everywhere,  as  if  fearing  lest  her  children  should 
detect  some  want,  some  loss. 

"Oh,  dear  mamma!  I  love  you,  I  am  so  happy," 
gushed  Lois,  presently,  leaning  a  soft  little  cheek 
towards  her,  courting  the  caress  which  Mrs.  Wynyard 
never  withheld  from  her  expectations.  She  took  the 
darling  into  her  lap  now,  and  poured  out  second  cups 
of  tea  with  inconvenient  satisfaction  to  them  both, 

Penelope  Croft  sat  in  her  accustomed  place,  where 
she  could  turn  on  the  water  from  the  urn  to  replenish 
the  pot,  and  cut  fresh  wedges  of  bread  to  appease, 
if  possible,  those  unappeasable  young  appetites.  She 
had  felt  the  atmosphere  of  restraint  and  pain  the 
moment  she  came  into  the  house.  Nobody  more 
sensitive  to  atmospheres  and  cuiTcnts,  whether  literal 
or  metaphorical,  than  Pennie.  The  result  was  perfect 
silence  on  her  part.  Millicent  Hutton,  Mayfield,  every 
romantic  or  pathetic  fancy  that  had  kept  her  sweet 
company  through  the  day's  journey  vanished  now— 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind — under  the  influence  of  a 
very  present  but  invisible  disaster.  All  the  Eastwold 
children  had  acquired  that  discretion  of  speech  which 
lies  in  asking  few  questions.  When  they  asked  one, 
and  were  not  directly  answered,  they  never  repeated 
or  pressed  it.  Francis  was  exceedingly  impatient  to 
be  alone  with  his  mother,  but  his  impatience  sought 
no  manifestation  beyond  an  occasional  reminder  to 
Maurice  that,  while  he  talked  so  fast,  he  did  not  eat, 
and  when  all  the  rest  had  finished  he  would  be  to  wait 
for.  That  papa  was  gone  on  a  journey  was  very  new 
news  to  all  of  them ;  for  Mr.  Wynyard's  travels  had 
of  late  years  never  extended  beyond  the  county  town. 
But  not  one  was  tempted  to  inquire  whither  he  had 


gone  after  they  had  heard  mamma  promise  to  tell 
Francis  by-and-by.^  JTea  and  talk  over,  they  aU 
gathered  tound  the  fire  for  a  few  minutest  longer 
realization  of  real  home ;  then  said  good-night,  Lois 
adding,  with  wistful  entreaty,  that  she  wanted  to  kiss 
papa. 

"Kiss  mamma  for  both,  and  111  give  you  a  ride 
upstairs  pickaback,"  suggested  Francis,  and  the  little 
whimperer  went  off,  exalted  and  exultant,  her  brief  j 
trouble  forgotten  in  her  big  brother's  wonderful  con- 
descension. Geoffrey  and  Maurice  decamped  also,  but 
Pennie  and  Anna  lingered,  doubtful  \jrhether  to  go  or 
stay.  When  Francis  returned,  shaking  his  locks  into 
order  after  Lois'  merciless  tugging,  Atitih.  rose  from 
the  rug  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  decided  to  go. 
Pennie  went  with  her,  their  consideration  silently  but 
significantly  acknowledged. 

panels  Wynyard  had  the  privileges  of  an  eldest 
son  at  Eastwold  already.  A  very  strong  bond  of 
affection  and  confidence  subsisted  between  himself  and 
his  mother.  If  his  father  had  talked  with  him  less 
and  less  openly,  it  was  from  the  natural  shrinking  any 
man  might  feel  at  telling  his  heir  that  his  inheritance 
was  dwindling  down  to  nothing ;  that  the  name  which 
had  descended  to  him,  rich  in  honour,  would  pass  from 
him,  if  not  tarnished,  at  all  events  lowered  in  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  circumstance,  denuded  of  all  the 
outward  and  visible  appliances  of  rank.  Francis 
understood  the  facts  by  inference,  and  through  his 
mother's  often  encouragement  to  vigour  of  purpose 
and  activtl  self-reliance.  That  was  why  he  had  fixed 
his  future  hopes  on  the  life  of  a  soldier,  instead  of  on 
the  beatific  visions  of  squiredom,  which,  under  a 
continuance  of  the  former  order  of  things,  would  have 
been  his  easy,  uneventful  destiny.  And  he  had  just 
ihat  amount  of  ardent,  adventurous  spirit  which 
enabled  him  to  see  beforehand  how  there  would  be 
compensations  in  the  change  of  estate. 

"What  hat  happened,  mammy  darling?"  was  his 
first  address  to  his  mother  when  they  were  left  alone. 

The  ttnswer  was  given  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  in 
her  voice.  "  What  I  have  long  dreaded,  Francis — ^your 
father  has  been  obliged  to  go  abroad.  Wlien  we  mav 
see  him  again,  God  only  knows." 

Francis  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  staring 
stoically  into  the  fire.  "  I  wish  I  were  a  man,"  saivl 
he. 

"Six  years  to  wait,  my  boy;  but  I  can  trust  you 
when  the  time  comes." 

"I  hope  you  can,  mother.  Eastwold  may  go,  but 
'  honour  shall  bide,'  as  our  motto  says." 

There  was  another  long  pause.  Then  Mrs.  Wyn- 
yard— "Hargrove  advised  your  father  to  go.  He 
started  at  less  than  an  hour's  warning.  Hargrove 
went  with  him." 

"And  you  have  been  four  days  quite  by  yourself, 
mamma?" 

"  It  is  not  known  in  the  house  yet  that  he  may  not 

return.    Nurse  guesses,  perhaps;  but  of  course " 

She  ceased. 

There  is  always  a  feeling  of  shame,  pain,  disg^race, 
humiliation,  in  flight.  Francis  thought  for  a  moment 
he  would  have  rather  stood  the  diJBSculty  out.  But  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  difficulty.  Nor  could  he  tell 
by  intuition  what  a  tedious  imprisonment  within  four 
walls  is.    Better  any  exile  than  that. 

"And  you  have  not  sent  word  to  grandpapa,  or 
Uncle  Baymond,  at  Eskf  ord  P"  he  asked. 
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'*I^i'o,  I  have  done  nothing.  They  cannot  help  ns — 
nobodj  can  help  us  but  ourselves.  I  have  been  trying 
to  see  how  we  may  do  it  best.  And  I  think,  if  yon 
agree  with  me,  Francis,  that  the  home-farm  shall  be 
let  at  Lady-day,  and  the  park  and  gardens,  and  all  the 
west-end  of  the  house,  as  Hargprove  proposed  a  year 
since.  There  would  still  be  room  enough  left  for  us, 
and  Pennie's  pony  must  be  kept." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  of  our  all  going  abroad  to 
poor  papa  ?" 

"  No,  nor  does  he  wish  it.  He  would  not  like  his 
boys  or  girls  either  to  grow  up  half- vagabond  English. 
We  shall  stay  at  Eastwold  to  the  end;  but  if  any 
accommodation  can  be  made  for  his  return  before, 
Hargrove  will  not  neglect  it.  I  must  think  of  my 
children  now."  In  the  last  sentence  there  was  a  slight 
tone  of  resentment  and  injury  which  Francis  did  not 
fail  to  detect.  Mrs.  Wynyard  had,  in  fact,  been  kopt 
in  the  dark  more  than  was  either  wise  or  just.  Sue 
believed  that  had  she  been  trusted  she  might  have 
averted  some  of  their  calamities,  and  it  is  very  X)0S8ible 
that  she  was  right. 

*'  No  one  can  speak  iU  of  papa  as  if  our  migfortune  3 
were  his  fault,  can  they  P"  asked  her  son.  She  did  not 
immediately  reply.  **  No  wrong  has  been  done  P  tell 
me,  mamma?"  added  Francis,  more  urgently  and 
anxiously. 

"  It  is  hard  to  know  beforehand  what  the  world  will 
think,  or  whom  the  world  will  blame.  Men  to  whom 
large  sums  of  money  are  owing  will  not  be  lenient 
judges.  Hargrove  was  so  sanguine  about  the  yield  of 
that  new  mine  in  Arkindale,  that  your  father  was 
entirely  guided  by  him,  and  went  to  vast  expense. 
There  has  been  a  fortune  sunk  in  it,  and  lost ;  for  the 
ore  is  inferior,  and  wiU  never  pay  the  cost  of  working. 
So  Dixon,  the  foreman,  says,  yet  Hargrove  obstinately 
maintains  his  first  opinion,  and  will  not  hear  of 
shutting  it  up.  The  money  borrowed  to  set  it  going 
is  the  present  difficulty.  The  interest  has  not  been 
regularly  paid,  and  the  lender  dropt  some  threat  at 
Nurminster  market,  which  came  to  Hargrove's  ears. 
He  drove  over  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  he  and  your 
father  went  off  to  Kirkgate  Station  to  catch  the  mail- 
train  for  London." 

"You  have  a  mighty  strong  faith  in  Hargrove, 
mamma,"  said  Francis,  with  an  impulse  of  youthful 
distrust. 

"  No,  dear,  less  than  you  suppose.  I  did  depend  on 
him ;  but  I  see  now  where  he  has  misled  your  ftither  so 
often,  that,  though  I  hope  and  trust  he  is  honest,  I 
have  no  reliance  on  his  judgment." 

**  Why  did  not  papa  see  more  to  his  own  business  P 
He  could  have  understood  it  if  he  had  tried." 

"I  used  to  urge  it,  Francis,  but  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  to  take  trouble,  and  he  avoided  it.  That 
ia  how  it  was,  and  HargroTe  did  as  he  liked.  We 
had  a  large  nominal  income  when  we  married,  and 
I  had  a  handsome  settlement ;  but  my  trustees  allowed 
the  money  to  be  put  in  the  Arkindale  working  when 
it  looked  a  hopeful  speculation,  and  it  is  as  good  as 
gone  with  the  rest.  Oh !  my  boy,  that  I  must  make 
you  share  my  anxieties." 

Francis  put  out  his  hand  to  his  mother,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  It  seems  the  saddest  for  poor  papa. 
Do  you  know  where  he  is  P' 

She  shook  her  heftd.  "We  shall  not  hear  until 
Hargrove  comes  home." 

It  was  nitie  o'clock  in  the  Eastwold  drawing-room. 


and  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  di'^ary  little  cabinet  of 
the  hotel  at  Dieppe,  where  Mr.  Wynyard  and  Mr. 
Hargrove  sat  talking  after  a  meagre  dinner.  Mr. 
Wynyard  was  a  man  who  unconsciously  owed  much 
to  his  surroundings.  In  the  faded  eleganoe  of  his 
own  house  he  looked  the  indolent,  refined,  anxious, 
helpless  .gentleman,  without  any  of  the  degradation  of 
the  character.  He  had  drifted  out  of  that  atmosphere 
of  repose  now ;  he  was  in  very  different  quarters,  and 
he  looked  a  different  person.  He  felt  it,  and  Hargrove 
felt  it,  and  betrayed  it  too,  by  being  more  at  his  ease, 
and  less  deferential  than  was  his  wont  towards  Wyn- 
yard of  Eastwold. 

It  snowed  and  it  blew  over  the  town  in  a  whirlwind, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  gusts  came  hurling  and 
skirling  down  the  narrow  street,  like  a  legion  of  spirits 
driven  from  the  sea  by  tonnentors.  There  was  no 
heartiness  of  warmth  in  the  tiny  porcelain  stove,  and 
Mr.  Wynyard  sat  with  a  plaid  about  his  shoulders,  a 
2^icture  of  misei'y  and  dejection — his  cheeks  blue,  his 
nose  red,  his  lips  pinched  and  parched.  His  sudden 
flight — never  contemplated  before — ^had  completely  un- 
nerved him.  He  knew  it  had  opened  a  gulf  in  his  life 
which  could  never  be  closed. 

''I  would  rather  have  been  carried  to  Eastwold 
Church — I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  have  been 
carried  to  Eastwold  Church,"  he  had  reiterated  in 
monotonous  soliloquy  every  hour  since  he  had  crossed 
the  OhanneL  He  was  harping  on  the  same  string 
to-night,  and  talking  of  his  poor  wife  and  children  as 
lost  to  him,  until  Hargrove,  who  had  no  wife  or 
children,  was  aweary  of  the  theme. 

The  lawyer  was  a  tall,  burly  man,  with  a  red  face, 
large  features,  and  a  big  voice;  a  man  to  overbear 
opposition,  and  to  get  his  own  way  in  the  world  as 
much  as  any.  He  was  making  the  best  of  circum- 
stances now  with  brandy-and-water — not  that  there 
was  anything  oppressive  in  the  circumstances  to  him. 
Indeed,  they  were  acceptable  to  him,  and  he  said  so. 
'*  It  is  a  x>ositive  relief  to  me  to  know  you  are  safe  out 
of  the  way,  sir.  Jacques  was  growing  troublesome — 
very  troublesome  indeed."    Mr.  Wynyard  groaned. 

"There  is  only  one  consolation — Penelope  Croft's 
money  is  all  safe,"  said  he.  Hargrove  sipped  his 
brandy-and-water.  "  That  is  safe,  and  not  a  shiUing 
of  it  shall  ever  be  risked.  I  wish  she  were  of  age,  and 
I  'were  quit  of  the  burthen.  It  has  been  a  care  and  a 
temptation  to  me  from  the  beginning ;  but  I  am  thank- 
ful now  I  listened  to  Mary — what  wUl  she  do,  what 
will  she  do  P    Poor  Mary !" 

Two  things  Mr.  Hargrove  never  did.  He  never 
used  conventional  phrases  of  piety,  and  he  never  told 
a  lie  to  no  purpose.  Had  he  been  inclined  to  put 
a  gloss  on  untoward  events,  he  might  have  reminded 
Mr.  Wynyard  how  the  wind  is  tempered  to  shorn 
lambs,  but  that  was  not  his  present  object.  He  had 
brought  him  abroad,  and  it  was  his  business  to  impress 
on  him  the  necessity  of  staying  there  imtil  the  incle- 
ment wind  changed  into  a  milder  quarter.  Perhaps 
he  had  interests  of  his  own  to  serve  in  that,  as  weU  as 
interests  of  his  employer. 

He  recurred  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  ward. 
"  Jonathan  Croft  gave  his  daughter  a  long  day  to  wait 
for  her  coming  of  age — five-and-twenty." 

•*  But  she  may  marry  before,  and  that  would  rclenAc* 
me.  At  five-and-twenty,  if  she  remain  single,  she  is  h<n* 
own  mistress,  to  set  up  an  independent  establiRhment, 
and  to  live  where  she  likes.    I  hope  she  will  marry." 
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"  She  is  well  weighted.  I  am  not  em-e,  though,  that 
some  of  her  money  is  not  worse  inyested  than  it  would 
he  in  Arkindale.  Those  West  Lancashire  railway 
shares,  for  instance." 

"  They  are  good  shares  enough.  Ab  for  Arkindale, 
I  wish  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  That  has 
been  my  misfortune.  Arkindale  will  drag  down  East- 
wold."  ■ 

"  You  are  wrong,  sir,  you  are  wrong  there.  FU  back 
Arkindale  to  do  as  well  or  better  yet  than  ever  the  old 
Oossfell  pits  did.  And  you  are  wrong,  too,  in  not 
employing  your  ward's  money  to  better  advantage  for 
her." 

"Her  money  is  where  her  father  wished  it  to  be, 
chiefly  in  the  Three  per  Cents.,  and  there  it  shall  re- 
main. Mind,  Hargrove,  I  will  not  have  it  meddled 
with,  whatever  might  be  rescued  by  it.  My  own  and 
my  children's — that  is  wreck  enough.  If  her  fortune 
were  in  it,  too,  that  would  be  dishonour — ^that  woidd 
be  roguery."  Mr.  Wynyard  spoke  with  excitement, 
the  lawyer  sipped  his  brandy-and-water ;  the  dock 
ticked,  the  stove  hummed;  the  wind  whistled  and 
rattled  the  casement.  "  Boguery,  I  say.  If  they  must 
weep,  they  need  not  blush.    Poor  souls,  poor  souls !" 

Mr.  Hargrove  left  Mr.  Wynyard  at  Dieppe,  and  re- 
turned to  England  by  the  Newhaven  boat  on  the 
morrow.  He  transacted  some  business  in  London,  and 
the  same  evening  departed  for  Norminster;  slept 
there,  and  reached  the  Kirkgate  Station  in  the  morn- 
ing by  eleven.  Francis  Wynyard,  at  his  mother's 
suggestion,  had  walked  thither  each  day,  to  intercept 
him,  and  ask  him  to  take  Eastwold  in  his  way  round 
to  his  own  house  at  Allan  Bridge.  Ab  the  lawyer  got 
out  of  the  carriage  he  saw  Francis,  and  hailed  him. 
The  lad  came  forward,  and  colouring  as  he  shook 
hands,  said,  ''Your  gig  is  waiting  outside — ^wiU  you 
drive  by  Eastwold,  and  see  my  moUierP" 

"  To  be  sure — ^thatwas  my  intention.  She  is  anxious, 
of  course.  Jack,  put  my  bag  and  this  hamper  into  the 
trap.  She  must  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart.  You'll 
ride,  Frailcis  P" 

"  No,  I  will  walk  back  across  the  fell,  as  I  came.  I 
shall  be  there  almost  as  soon  as  you." 

"The  roads  are  bad,  I  dare  say.  Got  the  mare 
sharped.  Jack?  All  right— jump  in.  It's  a  biting 
wind.    Phew  I" 

Francis  was  gone  before  Mr.  Hargrove  had  settled 
himself  in  his  seat,  and  when  the  gig  turned  in  at  the 
lodge-gates  there  he  was  in  the  porch  talking  with 
Crabtree,  the  tough  old  man  who  had  been  now  for 
several  months  past  the  only  gardener,  groom,  game- 
keeper, and  general  helper  out  of  doors  that  Eastwold 
retained.  A  shrewd  and  bitter  character  he  was,  with 
a  snap  and  a  snarl  at  the  service  of  all  the  world  except 
his  master,  his  master's  wife,  and  his  master's  children 
— amongst  whom  he  reckoned  Penelope  Croft.  Mr. 
Wynyard's  hasty  and  unexplained  departure  had  an- 
noyed him  beyond  measure — ^it  was  not  like  the  ways  of 
the  house  to  do  anything  without  a  reason.  Mr.  Har- 
grove passed  through  the  gate,  his  loud  greeting  ac- 
knowledged only  by  a  grunt,  and  as  he  drove  slowly 
up  the  avenue,  with  Francis  walking  alongside  the  gig, 
Crabtree  soliloquized  after  him :  '*  Thou^a  at  the  bottom 
o'  all  the  trouble  that's  coming  upon  'em.  Ay,  my  lad, 
if  I  only  had  thee  where  I  could  squeeze  a  secret  or 
two  out  o'  thy  lying  throat  I  Boy  and  man,  I  ha'  been 
on  the  place  a  good  forty  year,  an*  niver  heerd  tell 


o*  any  mystery  about  it  before.  Speak  ti-uth,  an* 
shame  the  divU — that's  my  motto.  Where  there's  a 
mystery  there's  mischief,  an'  I'll  rout  it  out  if  I  be 
smothered  wi'  t'  smoak." 

Francis  sought  his  mother  in  the  drawing-room. 
"  He  is  coming,"  said  he,  and  they  entered  the  library 
together  at  one  door  as  Mr.  Hargrove  presented  him- 
self at  the  other.  He  was  prepared  to  be  sympai^etic 
and  cordial,  but  Mrs.  Wynyard  was  conciBely  calm, 
and  gave  him  no  opportunity. 

"  Take  a  chair  near  the  fire,  Mr.  Hargrove,  and  let 
me  hear  how  and  where  you  left  my  husband." 

"  I  left  him  at  Dieppe,  and  well,"  was  the  answer 
following  her  cue.    "  At  the  H6tel  Sauvage." 

"  Mamma,  here's  uncle  John,"  suddenly  cried  Francis, 
who  commanded  a  window  with  a  view  of  the  avenue. 
*'  He  has  ridden  Malek  over,  the  beauty !" 

"  Mr.  John  Hutton  P"  asked  the  lawyer,  with  a  per- 
ceptible  inflection  of  alarm  in  his  voice. 

"  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunelj," 
said  Mrs.  Wynyard.  "Go,  Francis,  and  bring  your 
uncle  in." 

Francis  was  already  going,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
the  opportune  visitor  appeared. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  news,  Mary,"  said  he, 
kissing  her;  "and  I  am  bound  to  telli^ou,  Mr.  Har- 
grove, that  you  have  advised  Wynyard  very  ill.  He 
could  not  have  taken  a  more  unfortunate  step  than  to 
go  abroad  at  this  moment." 

"  If  you  think  so,  he  is  not  a  prisoner ;  he  can  come 
back,"  replied  the  lawyer,  promptly ;  at  the  same  time 
resolving  that  it  should  be  his  first  business  to  make 
such  a  coming  back  impossible,  except  under  risks  that 
he  knew  Mr.  Wynyard  would  not  encounter.  In  that 
brief  passage  of  arms  the  men  had  measured  each 
other's  strength,  and  Mr.  John  Hutton  retreated  a 
Httle. 

"  You  ought  to  know  best  how  the  land  lies ;  but  if 
he  had  come  to  Brackenfield  for  advice,  he  would  not 
have  found  one  of  us  to  bid  him  leave  home,  much  less 
leave  it  secretly." 

"  He  had  not  the  chance  of  consulting  anybody.  1 
gave  him  certain  information,  and  he  acted  on  it  as  we 
both  judged  best  in  the  emergency.  The  other  side  of 
the  water  is  better  than  the  inside  of  Norminster  jail." 
The  last  sentence  was  uttered  roughly  and  sullenly. 
The  lawyer  had  determined  on  his  line.  Mr.  John 
Hutton  had  not  received  any  invitation  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  would  not  en- 
courage him  to  interfere  by  using  a  humble  propitiatory 
tone. 

A  beU  rang  in  the  halL  Mrs.  Wynyard  rose,  saying 
it  was  for  the  children's  dinner ;  would  they  go  into 
the  room,  and  have  some  luncheon.  Mr.  HargroTe 
excused  himself;  he  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
home,  and  would  drive  on,  he  thanked  her. 

"  Surly  dog,  that  Hargrove,"  said  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
as  he  accompanied  his  sister  to  the  dining-room. 

"  1  would  rather  not  have  him  offended,"  was  Mrs. 
Wynyard's  reply.  "  You  do  not  know  how  much  he 
has  in  his  power — ^I  do  not  know  myself,  but  I  fear." 

At  present  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  disseminate  the 
news  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  journey  to  France,  and  to 
colour  it  with  that  tint  of  nefarious  evasion  which  is 
most  damaging  to  a  good  man's  name.  As  he  mounted 
into  his  gig  he  only  shook  his  head  as  if  involuntarily, 
but  Jack  saw  and  understood,  talked,  and  exaggerated, 
when  he  went  to  the  Wynyard  Arms  at   night  for 
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his  pipe  and  pot  of  beer.  The  next  morning  a  neigh- 
bour dropped  into  his  office  early,  and  after  a  few  in- 
conseqnential  remarks,  came  to  the  point. 

"So  Mr.  Wynyard  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  France,  I 
hear  ?    Bad  time  of  year  for  a  jaont,  eh,  Hargrove  P' 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  go  for.  Some  business 
won't  wait.    When  did  you  see  Jacques  last  P" 

"At  Norminster  market  on  Saturday." 

The  neighbour  put  the  lawyer's  words,  tone»  and  look 
together;  deduced  therefrom  that  Mr.  Wynyard  had 
foimd  it  advisable  to  go  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  and 
drcolated  his  intelligence  in  that  form.  Before  noon, 
it  came  round  again  to  Eastwold  still  further  sim- 
plified. 

"  So  t'  Squire's  riuned  away  fra'  his  debts,"  said  a 
lurching  fellow,  the  poacher  and  pest  of  the  dale,  to 
old  Crabtree,  whom  he  met  on  the  road  to  Allan 
Bridge. 

"Yd'  tak*  thot,"  retorted  Crabtree,  and  straightway 
knocked  him  down,  and  marched  on« 

It  was  soon  no  secret  anywhere,  or  in  any  company, 
that  Squire  Wynyard  had  gone  to  France,  and  that  no 
definite  time  was  fixed  for  his  return.  Mr.  Hargrove 
had  to  hear  fifty  hard  and  sharp  inquiries  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight,  and  to  answer  them  or  evade  them 
as  he  could.    Jacques  was  more  troublesome  than  ever. 

"Look you  here, Hargrove;  didn't  you  swear,  when  I 
give  notice,  that  my  brass  was  as  safe  as  if  it  ha'  been 
in  the  Bank  of  England  P  Mind  you,  I  mun  have  it  as 
t'  first  of  last  November  six  months.  Them  was  the 
terms— six  per  cent.,  and  six  months'  notice  to  pay." 

"  You  can  have  it,  but  I  advise  you  to  leave  it  where 
it  is,"  was  the  lawyer's  cool  r^oinder. 

"I  don't  heed  what  you  advise — ^^^ou'd  advise  a  fellow 
to  pat  his  carg^  aboord  a  leaky  ship  if  t'  was  your 
own.  If  Mr.  Wynyard  means  fair,  what  has  he  taken 
himself  off  to  France  for  P  Who  was  going  to  touch 
him?" 

"  Come,  Jacques,  you're  a  man  of  business,  you  are, 
and  should  know  better  than  to  ask  questions  of  that 
sort." 

"  You  won't  bamboozle  me,  I  ask  questions  because 
I  heerd  at  Norminster  market  o'  Thursday  that  Fd 
threatened  to  put  the  screw  on  Mr.  Wjmyard.  I 
never  threatened  nothing  o'  t'  sort.  I  couldn't  put  t' 
screw  on  him  imtil  notice  is  up.  There  is  agents 
shifty  enough  to  befool  both  lenders  an'  borrerers. 
There  is  one  in  this  parish  who'd  make  a  rogue  the 
less  if  he  was  out  of  it.  I've  said  my  say,  Mr.  Har- 
^ove,  an'  if  you  like,  you  can  charge  it  as  a  consulta- 
tion in  the  bilL" 

Thus  far  Jacques  in  a  cold  fdry,  and  then  forth  he 
lurched,  the  stumpy  gprazier,  out  of  the  office  into  the 
town-street  of  Allan  Bridge.  A  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  Hargrove's  door  he  met  Morris,  landlord  of  the 
Wynyard  Arms. 

"  Can  you  tell  a  fellow  what  the  damage  'ud  be  to 
kick  a  'tomey  P'  chuckled  he ;  indicating  with  his 
thumb  pointed  over  his  shoulder  what  ^tomey  he  meant. 

"  Maybe  thirty  shillings,"  grinned  Morris. 

"  And  very  cheap  at  the  monqr." 

The  North  Hiding  man  had,  howevei:,  too  shrewd 
^  eye  to  the  main  chance  to  waste  cash  on  the 
indulgence  of  a  whim ;  and  having  relieved  his  feelings 
by  mentioning  it,  he  began  to  talk  of  fat  cattle  at 
the  London  Christmas  Show ;  and  the  landlord  being 
interested  to  hear,  they  adjourned  to  the  bar-parlour 
to  have  a  comfortable  glass  and  pipe  with  their  gossip. 


At  Eastwold  Bectory,  between  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  in  haJf  the  drawing-rooms  of  Graven,  in  every 
hunting-field,  Mr.  Wynyard's  travels  and  their  motive 
were  a  nine  days'  talk  and  wonder.  His  half-brothers, 
Mr.  Raymond,  of  Eskford,  and  Dr.  Raymond,  vicar 
of  St.  Jude's,  and  master  of  Ghassell's  School  at 
Norminster,  came  over  to  Eastwold  in  consternation, 
and  found  Mrs.  Wynyard  and  the  children  almost  as 
much  resigned  to  their  abandonment  as  if  they  were 
widowed  and  fatherless. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  the  mother,  "and  for  the  present 
it  must  remain.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  would  be 
safe  for  him  to  return." 

"Perhaps  not,  just  when  people  are  alarmed;  but 
why  did  he  ever  goP"  said  Mr.  Raymond.  "I  shall 
start  for  Dieppe  myself  and  see  Robert.  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  Hargrove,  but  he  is  so  close  there  is 
no  getting  an  accurate  notion  of  anything  from  him. 
I  wish  Robert  would  consent  to  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  Hargrove's  books.  He  was  always  muddle-headed 
about  business  himself,  and  has  been  quite  at  his 
agent's  mercy  all  along." 

Mrs.  Wynyard  shook  her  head.  "I  do  not  think 
you  will  prevail  on  him  to  do  anything  that  might  vex 
Hargrove.  He  has  the  most  bigoted  confidence  in 
him."  She  was  right.  Mr.  Raymond  took  his  journey, 
but  it  was  to  no  puipose. 

"Hargrove  is  the  only  man  who  understands  the 
mining  property  thoroughly,"  the  expatriated  gentle- 
man declared.  "  He  has  been  engaged  in  it  since  my 
father's  time.  He  has  sunk  money  of  his  own  in 
Arkindale,  and  if  anything  can  be  made  out  of  it  he 
is  the  person  to  nuike  it.  He  has  his  own  way  of 
going  on,  and  I  cannot  at  this  moment  see  how  any 
of  you  can  do  more  than  be  civil  to  him,  and  let  him 
tiy  his  best.  There  is  a  great  deal  owing,  and  I  feel 
as  if  he  were  the  only  bar  that  stands  between  us 
and  ruin — ^ruin  complete  and  irrevocable."  Thus  Mr. 
Wynyard  spoke  to  his  brother,  thus  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  to  the  old  Squire  at  Brackenfield,  to  every  one 
who  had  a  right  to  address  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
embarrassments. 

On  his  return  from  Dieppe  Mr.  Raymond  went  over 
again  to  Eastwold,  and  told  Mrs.  Wynyard  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard.  "There  is  nothing  for  it  but 
patience  and  submission,  Mary.  You  and  the  children 
must  live  quietly  on  here,  and  Robert  will  stay  about 
in  Normandy  until  a  way  is  opened  for  his  return,  or 
until  Francis  is  of  age,  and  can  join  him  in  breaking 
the  entail  and  selling  the  property.  I  am  truly  glad 
to  know,  for  everybody's  sake,  that  not  a  sixpence  of 
your  little  ward's  fortune  has  been  risked  in  Robert's 
affairs.  He  has  proved  a  wiser  trustee  for  hei  than 
John  Hutton  and  I  for  your  marriage-settlement.  If 
that  money  be  finally  lost,  we  shall  make  it  up  to  you 
amongst  us."  And  there,  for  the  present,  was  a  pause 
in  the  Eastwold  family  affairs. 

{To  be  continued.) 


STANZAS. 

Tuou  art  as  a  flower, 

So  pure,  80  fair,  so  dear ; 
And  yet  a  thought  of  sorrow 

To  my  soul  presseth  near. 

Me-seems  I  lay  in  blessing 

Mine  hand  upon  thy  brow. 
Praying,  God  keep  tbiee  ever 

Pure,  dear,  and  fair  as  now. — From  Beine, 
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LIOHTNINa  FIOUBIIS. 

It  is  related  that  Benjamin  Fi*aiikliii  was  often  heoxd 
to  speak  of  a  man  who  was  standing  near  a  tree  when 
it  was  stinick  by  lightning,  and  that  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  tree  was  afterward^  found  on  the 
man's  breast.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  this 
statement  in  any  of  Franklin's  printed  works,  but 
similar  statements  are  made  in  the  newspapers  eTery 
year.  Thus  we  read  that  in  August,  1853,  a  little  girl 
was  standing  at  a  window  before  which  was  a  young 
maple  tree,  and  a  complete  image  of  tl^e  tree  was  found 
impressed  on  her  body  after  a  flash  .of  lightning. 
Again — a  boy  climbed  a  tree  to  steala  bird's  nest ;  the 
tree  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  boy  thrown  to 
the  ground.  "On  his  breast  the  image  of  the  tree, 
with  the  bird  and  nest  on  one  of  its  branches,  appjeared 
vfiry  plainly."  An  Italian  lady  ©f  Lugano  was  sitting 
near  a  window  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  had  the 
portrait  of  a  flower  permanently  impressed  upon  her 
leg.  A  case  is  recorded  in  wmch  some  sheep  were 
kiUed  by  lightning.  The  animals  were  skinned,  and 
the  f ellmonger  found  "  a  rerv  accurate  representation 
of  the  tree  and  of  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
on  the  inner  surface  of  each  skin."  During  the  year 
1866  two  such  cases  have  been  reported. 

A  few  years  ago  a  scientific  man,  M.  Poey,  attempted 
to  prove  that  these  curious  figures  were  really  photo- 
graphed by  the  lightning;  that  the  surface  of  the  human 
body  might,  in  fact,  be  so  sensitive  to  the  intense 
light  of  the  discharge,  that  a  pictui-e  of  a  tree  might 
be  impressed  on  the  body  of  a  person  standing  near  it. 
M.  Poey  forgot  to  explam  how  a  reduced  image  of  the 
tree  is  formed,  or  what  performed  the  office  of  the  lens 
which  in  photography  converges  the  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  the  object,  so  as  to  form  a  small  optical 
image  on  the  sensitive  plate.  As  long  back  as  1786  a 
report  was  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
on  some  tree-like  figures  found  on  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  been  killed  oy  lightning.  These  marks  were 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  lightning  in 
passing  through  the  body,  had  forced  the  blood  mto 
the  vessels  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  make  all  their  minute 
ramificatioiis  visible  on  the  surface.  We  read  in  the 
Lancet,  July  30th,  1864,  that  some  boys  had  been  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  medical  man  who  rejjorts  the 
case  says  of  one  of  them,  **  The  figures  on  either  hip 
were  so  exceedingly  like,  and  so  striking,  that  an  ob- 
server could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  formed  in  obedience  to  some  prevailing  law." 

Our  knowledge  of  these  occun-ences  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  remarks,  not  of  trained  observers,  but 
of  ordinary  bystanders,  who,  seeing  a  tree-like  fi^re  on 
the  body  of  the  person  struck  by  lightning,  naturally 
associate  it  with  the  tree.  To  make  their  narration 
more  surprising,  they  call  the  image  "  a  true  picture," 
or  "  an  exact  representation  of  the  tree."  A  blur  in 
the  image  will  pass  for  the  bird's  nest ;  another  blur 
for  the  bird,  and  so  on.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  observe  and  report  a  fact  con-ectly,  especially  when 
the  theory  which  appai'ently  explains  the  fact  is  already 
in  circtdation.  It  is  popularly  admitted  that  lightning 
has  this  wonderful  property  of  imprinting  a  copy  of 
a  tree  on  the  body ;  and  when  a  ramified  figure  is  seen 
on  the  skin,  an  unskilled  observer  concludes  that  it  is 
a  copy  of  the  tree ;  and  if  the  figure  have  a  number  of 
small  branches,  he  will  declare  the  cop>y  to  have  all  the 
minute  details  of  a  photograph,  as  indeed  was  said 
in  a  case  reported  in  the  Times  of  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1866.  The  true  explanation  was  ^ven  in  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  before  the  British  Association, 
in  1861,  by  whom  it  was  shown  that  common  electricity, 
in  passing  between  two  conducting  surfaces,  actually 
forms  a  tree-like  figure,  which  can  be  made  visible. 
To  make  this  clear,  we  will  go  a  little  into  detail. 


The  identity  between  lightning  and  oommon  electn* 
city  was  established  by  Franklin*  and  later  disooTeries 
have  only  confirmed  his  view.  Effects,  therefore,  pro- 
duced by  the  ordinary  electrical  machine,  nmy  r^re- 
sent  in  miniature  the  grander  effects  of  the  Uiunder- 
storm.  There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity :  one,  ob- 
tained by  rubbing  glass,  is  called  vUreous,  or  positive 
electricity;  the  other,  obtained  by  rubbing  resin,  is 
known  a»  rennout  or  negaUve  electricity.  These  two 
electricities  combine  with  a  flash  of  U^ht  and  a  orack- 
ling  noise,  and  produce  eleoirical  equilibrium  or  nea* 
traBty.  AH  bodies  in  nature  have  their  sh&ve  of  elec- 
tricity, and  we  are  not  conscious  of  its  presence  except 
when  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  If  a  body  be  elec- 
trified, positively  or  negfatively,  we  may  draw  sparks 
from  it,  which  strike  another  body  with  the  noise 
referred  to.  If  two  bodies,  free  to  move,  be  electrified 
with  the  opposite  electricities,  they  tend  to  discharge 
into  each  otner  so  as  to  produce  electrical  equilibritun. 
It  is  never  possible  to  electrify  one  body  with  one  kind 
of  electricity  without  having  an  equal  amount  of  the 
opposite  kind  of  electricity  present  in  near  or  distant 
objects.    Thus,  if  from  any  cause  a  mass  of  cloud,  such 


Fig.  1. 


'■Sasii^^ 


as  P,  Pig.  1,  be  electrified  positively,  it  will  throw  an 
equal  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  below  it,  IST,  into  the 
opposite  or  negative  state ;  aiid  this  it  does  through 
the  medium  of  the  intervening  air.  If  we  suppose  the 
four  circles  to  represent  four  of  the  innumerable 
myiiads  of  air-particles  between  the  cloud  and  the 
earth,  the  action  as  applied  to  aU  of  them  may  be  thus 
explained.  The  negative  electricity  of  the  first  particle 
is  attracted  by  the  cloud,  and  occupies  the  upper  part 
of  the  particle,  while  its  positive  electricity  is  rep^ed 
by  the  cloud,  and  occupies  the  lower  or  shaded  portion. 
This  first  particle  in  lijce  manner  decomposes  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  particle  immediately  below  it,  the  second 
particle  acts  on  the  third,  the  third  on  the  fourth,  and 
the  fourth  on  the  earth.  We  thus  hare  an  electric 
cloud  acting,  through  the  intervening  particles  of  air, 
on  an  equcd  portion  of  the  earth  breath ;  and  these 
two  charged  Dodies  act  and  react  upon  each  other 
through  tne  medium  of  the  air,  so  that  the  cloud  be- 
comes more  intensely  positive,  the  earth  more  intensely 
negative,  and  the  air  particles  more  excited,  until  the 
system  at  length  breaks  down  from  over  tension — ^the 
air-particles  Syscharve  into  each  other,  and  thus  con- 
nect the  ckoxxd  and  the  earth  by  one  tremendous  dis- 
charge or  lightning  flash ;  while  the  returning  particles 
of  air  striking  upon  each  other,  produce  noiaea  which 
reach  the  ear  from  different  distanoes,  and  being  re- 
echoed and  reinforced  by  clouds  and  other  objects, 
form  a  peal  of  thunder. 

In  imitating  these -effects  with  electrical  apparatus, 
a  Leyden  jar  may  be  conveniently  used,  in  which  elec- 
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tricit;  haa  been  accnmolated  by  the  nsnal  process.  If 
ILe  jar  be  digcharged  by  meons  of  a  bent  wire,  with  a 
knob  Bt  each  end  and  a  glass  handle  in.  the  middle 
(called  a  discharging  rod),  the  two  electricitiei  will 
ruBh  t<^ther  without  passing  through  the  body  of 
the  operator,  and  there  will  be  a  dazzling  spark  of  hght. 
and  a  loud  crackling  noise — the  one  representing  the 
lightning,  the  other  the  thunder  If  we  hold,  between 
the  iipper  knob  of  the  dischar^inz  rod  and  the  knob  of 
the  Lejden  jar,  a  piece  of  window  glass'  about  four 
inchL-s  square,  the  discharge  will  pass  over  the  glass, 
turn  round  the  edge,  aJid  so  get  to  the  conducting 
knob  of  the  discharcing  rod.  On  holding  the  pane 
of  glass  up  to  the  light  nothing  is  seen,  luit  on  breath- 
ing on  the  glass  a  remarkable  ti-ce-like  Qgure  becomes 
developed,  consietiDg  of  a  trunk,  and  a  number  of 
branches  and  twigs,  the  manner  of  producing  which 
may  be  thus  eiplamed.  All  ol)jccts  exposed  to  the  air 
bo»)me  covered  with  an  inviaibie  organic  film,  which  uo 
dusting  or  ordinary  cleaninc  will  remove.  Wherever 
the  electricity  toncnea  this  mm  it. bums  it  away,  and 
leaves  the  glass  chemically  clean;  so  that,  on  breathing 
on  the  surface,  the  breath  condenses  in  continuous 
streams  wherever  the  electricity  haa  been;  while  in- 
other  parta  of  the  plate,  where  the  film .  still  remains, 
the  moisture  condenses  in  minute  globules  or  dew. 


The  electric  figure  consists  of  a  main  trunk  of  b 
eomewhat  rippled  character,  representing  the  line  of 
least  resistance  along  which  the  principal  discbarge 
travels.  This  trunk  la  evidently  hollow,' and  reminds 
one  of  those  lightning- tubes  sometimes  found  in  sandy 
districts,  formed  by  t(ie  lightning  striking  tlie  ground, 
pt-netrating  it,  and  fusing  the  B.ind  into  a  tube,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  feet  long.  These  tubes  are  called 
fnlgnritea,  and  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  ThCT  are  often  branched,  showing  that  the 
lightning  divided,  or  hi-fu.reatcd,  as  it  is  called,  and 
when  there  are  three  branches,  tri-fnrcafed.  This  is 
eiactiy  what  sometimes  takes  place  when  a  building  is 
struck.  The  discharge  may  f^l  at  the  same  moment 
on  two  or  even  ttree  parts  of  the  building,  or  it  may 
strike  the  building  and  then  divide  into  two  or  three 
brancbco.  Id  like  manner  the  figures  on  our  glass  plates 
sometimes  give  admirable  examples  of  bifurcation  and 
trifnrcation.  But  whether  each  trunk  be  single  or 
chvided,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  as  rcrresentcd  in  Fig.  2. 

It  is  a  remarsablc  circumstance,  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  tree.like  figure,  the  trunk  is  not  the  first 
to  be  produced.  The  electricity  sends  out  feelers, 
which  find  ont,  as  it  were,  and  prepare  the  line  of  least 

reuitance,  akmg  which  Uks  princip^  discharge  uan 


most  readily  take  its  way.  It'  is  a  common  observa- 
tion among  sailors,  that  before  a  ship  is  struck  they 
experience  a  tickling  sensation,  aa  if  spiders'  webs 
were  being  drawn  over  the  face.  This  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  if  a  glass  tube  be  rubbed  with  a  arj  silk 
handkerchief,  and  moved  up  and  down  before  the  face. 
A  similar  sensation  is  felt  by  some  persons  if  an 
electrical  machine  be  worked  in  the  room  where  they 
are  sitting.  'We  have  proof  in  our  glass  plates  that 
the  branches  and  spray  precede  the  main  discharge; 
for  if  the  glass  be  so  thick  as  to  oppose  too  much 
resistance,  the  jar  is  not  discharged ;  but  upon  breatb- 
ing  on  the  glass  plate  we  get  the  spray,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  figure,  but  not  the  trunk. 

A  singular  confimiation  of  Mr.  Tomlinson's  theory 
may  be  found  in  the  tact  that  when  a  tree  is  struck  by 
lightning,  and  portions  of  the  bark  are  torn  off,  the 
passive  of  the  discharge  may  be  sometimes  traced  by 
ramified  lightning  figures  impressed  on  tbe  inner 
surface  of  tbe  bark.  Dr,  Poolcy  has  communicated 
to  the  writer  such  a  esse,  which  occurred  in  1857.  at 
Oakley  Park,  near  Cirencester.  The  Lightning  first  fell 
on  a  branch  north-west  of  the  tree,  which  it  barked, 
and  shivered  to  pieces;  it  also  passed  through  the  fork 
of  the  tree,  and  descending  the  south-west  side,  cut  a 
clear  line,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width,  out  of 
tbe  bark,  and  loosened  other  portions  of  the  bark  to 
tbe  extent  of  one  foot  and  a  halt  on  each  side.  The 
seam  gradually  widened  as  it  reached  tbe  knotty  roots. 
Fig.  3  represents  the  ramified  figures  on  the  inner  but- 
face  of  Uie  bark.    The  chief  lines  of  the  figure  were 


gouged  out, 

edges ;  but  such  figures,  whether 

or  on  the  bark  of  S-ees,  are  not  very  permanent.   They 

fade  in  »  few  days,  or  even  hours. 
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TEE  REDBREAST. 

It  is  hard  to  beliere  there  is  not  some  mrst^riouB 
aympathy  between  the  redbreart  and  tnau.  Certainly 
no  other  bird  appeals  to  bim  bo  copfidinglT  for  shelt^ 
and  protection.  In  the  coontry  hooaes  of  the  rich  he 
resorts,  non  to  the  stable  or  coach-honse,  now  to  the 
conaervator;,  and  now  to  the  breakfast-room.  Almost 
every  {airmhoDse  or  retired  cottage  affords  bim  a  home 
in  aiitimin  and  winter.  Many  a  time  have  we  heard 
h'Tn  piping  sweetly  and  plaintirely  in  cathedraU  and 
parish  churches,  perched  sometimes  on  the  organ,  and 
sometimes  on  the  mooldings  of  a  pillar,  or  a  mnllioD 
of  the  chancel  window.  Not  imireqnently,  during  a 
country  walk  in  autumn,  when  we  have  seated  our- 
selvee  to  rest  on  a  bank  b^  the  road-aide,  we  have  heard 
his  well-remembered  twitter  in  some  neighbouring 
thorn,  or  seen  him  even  alight  in  the  ro^  as  if  to 
examine  us  close  at  hand,  and  discover  whether  we 
were  not  some  familiar  friend.  Foresters  will  tell  us 
that  when  they  are  felling  wood,  no  matter  how 
seemingly  ill-adapted  the  lowiity  may  be  to  the  habits 
of  the  redbreast,  one  of  these  birds  will  assuredly  find 
them  out,  welcome  them  with  a  morning  song,  pipe  to 
them  many  times  a-day,  watch  them  at  their  meals, 
pick  up  their  crumbs,  and,  at  evening,  wiah  them  good- 
night with  a  longer  and  sweeter  atraon  than  usual. 

We  happened  once  to  be  paving  a  visit  to  a  friend 
in  the  country,  and,  after  breakfast,  were  invited  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  come  out  and  see  her  robins. 
We  had  not  t«ken  many  steps  when  the  lady  made  a 
chirping  noiae,  and  straightway  a  redbreast,  who  had 
aeeminely  been  expecting  her  arrival,  flew  out  from  a 
laurel  hedge,  perched  on  her  hand,  picked  from  it  a 
morsel  of  breail,  and  then  flew  away  to  eat  its  meal 
privacy.  A  few  steps  further  on  the  lady  chirr 
again,  and  a  seeond  redbreast  appeared,  hovered  _ 
second  or  two  in  front  of  her  face,  and,  without 
aiiKhtinp,  pecked  from  between  her  lips  another  morsel, 
wilb  which  he  too  flew  oS  to  hia  hiding-place. 


All  this  is  struige  and  pretty.  There  are  many 
instances  on  record  of  a-T^imiJa  of  various  kinds  taking 
man  into  their  confidence  without  any  nrevioiu  domes- 
tication, bnt  these  are  chiefly  remarlcable  for  their 
singularity.  With  friend  Robin  this  is  not  the  case. 
All  robins,  old  and  young,  habitually  frequent  the 
haunts  of  men;  and  any  robin,  we  believe,  micht 
easily  be  induced  to  perch  on  a  lady's  hand,  or  feed 
from  her  month.  I^  early  Christian  times  this 
sympathy  of  the  redbreast  with  man  was  accounted 
for  by  the  legend,  "  that  a  redbreast  accompanied  our 
blessed  Saviour  to  Calvary,  and  plucked  off  one  of  the 
aharpest  thorns  from  his  crown ;  in  reward  for  which 
act  of  compassion  Qod  gave  to  this  courageous  bird  s 
portion  of  his  divine  spirit."  This  fable,  like  many 
a  fairy  tale  in  our  own  day,  was  perhaps  intended  to 
teach  some  practical  religious  truth  in  the  form  ot  a  I 
pai-able  from  nature. 

While  admitting  the  fact  that  the  redbreast  is 
inetinctivdy  more  fearless  of  man  than  any  other 
known  "■"i'rial,  and  that  its  habit  of  courting  human 
society  is  not  acquired  either  by  teaching  or  example, 
we  are  sorely  afraid  that,  after  all,  there  is  little  real 
sentiment  in  all  this  apparent  devotion.  Juat  as  the 
spider  apins  his  web  in  &ont  of  some  tempting  bunch 
01  blackberries,  which  his  instinct  tells  him  is  a  certain 
Inre  to  flies,  or  across  some  narrow  path  through  a 
furze  brake,  which  is  a  highway  for  gnats— so  fnend 
Bobin  affects  our  society  for  the  sake  of  what  he  can 
get.  In  autumn  and  winter,  insects,  hia  favourite 
food,  are  moat  abundant  in  gardens  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  houses.  Plies  and  spiders  frequent  bams, 
conaei'vatories,  and  churches,  for  the  sake  of  shelter 
from  cold  and  safety  from  their  enemies.  Where  his 
favourite  food  b  most  abundant,  thither  the  redbreast 
repoira  when  times  are  hard ;  and  fiTiding  welcome 
from  man,  accepts  any  proffered  meal  that  may  be  to 
histast«;  singing,  when hismeal  is  ended,  not  fnim  any 
feeling  of  ^pratitnde,  but  in  ttie  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  which,  in  feathered  as  well  aa  unfcathered 
I  bipeds,  is  tbe  accompaniment  of  a  well-Med  crop. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 

ROHAHTIO  PBBIOD. 

IT  in  the  south  of  Qenauiy  riees  the  Ca«tle  of 
.___iUem.  On  an  eminence  nearly  three  thonaand 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  preoipitoua  rock  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  Talley,  etond^  the  anceetml  home  of 
the  KingB  of  Prnssia. 

To  the  north  are  the  vineyards  and  snnnj  valleys  of 
Wnrtembnig ;  to  the  west  the  pine-clad  heights  and 
gloomy  dells  of  the  Block  Forest;  to  the  eaat  the 
Rhase  Alp ;  ajid  to  the  sonth,  the  white  monnttuiis  of 
Tjrol,  Glarns,  and  Berne  bound  the  horizon. 

Very  beantiful  it  is  at  early  dawn  to  see  peai  after 

Ck  cateh  the  rays  of  the  moming  sun,  the  lower 
ds  still  lying  in  shadow,  while  overhead  the  osprey 
soars,  debating  for  a  moment  whether  on  that  day  be 
nhall  fish  in  tna  Neckor  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Bhine,  or  rifle  the  waters  of  the  Danube.  We  are 
itanding  on  one  of  those  backbones  of  Europe  which 
detennine  the  conrsea  of  rivers.  Those  to  our  right 
flow  we«t  and  north  into  the  German  Ocean,  on  oar 
left  they  reach,  after  many  wanderings,  the  Black  Bea. 
This  present  castle,  boilt  by  the  late  EJng  ot 
Pnusia,  after  the  Principality  of  Hohenzollem  was 
e«ded  to  him  in  1849  by  the  elder  branch  of  the 
fxnily,  who  had  sunk  in  the  world,  stands  on  the  site 
of  one  more  ancient,  whose  foundations  were  laid  with 

rt  pomp  about  1450.  It  most  have  be^i  a  great 
We  read  that "  Josse-Kicholae,"  Count  of  Hohen- 
^era,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgnndy,  Albert,  Elector  of 
ft»ndenborg,  Charles,  Idarquis  of  Baden,  and  Albert, 
P<i^s  of  Austria,  a  goodly  company,  men  known  in 
™tory,  "  with  trowels  and  hammerB  of  silver,"  were 
nasoni  for  the  day. 


This  new  castle  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
Henrietta,  Connteas  ot  Wurtemburg,  in  defandinK  the 
supposed  rights  of  her  two  sons,  had  come  sndaenly 
down  on  the  Gonnta  of  Zollem,  and  burnt,  and  as  she 
thought,  utterly  destroyed  that  nest  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  which  had  been  founded  in  9S0,  by  a  Frederick, 
Count  of  ZoUern.  He  at  any  rate  was  the  first  who, 
in  a  rude  way,  fortified  that  "  House  on  the  HUl," 
which  in  afl«r  days  was  to  send  forth  one  of  the  ruling 
houses  of  Europe.    His  ancestors  had  been  rich  landed 

arietora  in  Swabia,  and  hod  had  a  share  in  the 
govemmeflt  confided  to  them.    In  this  position 
they  might  have  continued  to  this  dav,  simply  princely 
proprietors,  but  for  a  circnmstanoe  which  we  mtea  see 
repeated  in  a  modified  form  in  our  own  times. 
A  Count  of  Hohenzollem  had  four  sons.    Trained 
arms   and  accustomed   to   adventure,  they  found 

ill  for  their  ambition; 

e  of  the  younger,  went 

n  we  not  picture  to  ourselves  the  high-apirited 
,  slowly  wending  hia  way  down  yon  precipitons 

Satji,  mounted  on  his  favourite  war-horae,  vrhose 
owing  mane  and  tail  have  been  plaited  and  decked 
with  gay  ribbons  (after  the  fashion  ot  the  time), 
followed  perchance  by  acftne  faithful  di^,  or  equally 
faithful  vassal  (foster  brother  for  aught  we  blow), 
bound  for  the  Holy  I^nd,  to  fight  the  Infidels  under 
those  ^eat  leaders,  Frederick  Bu'barosaa  and  Richard 
the  Lion-He&rted  of  England.  From  that  day  the 
Swabian  fortress  saw  him  no  more,  for  the  jounger 
son  "rose  in  the  world,"  "  made  his  fortune,  as  we 
may  say,  while  the  elder  branch  remained,  at  best, 
etationoTy.  Just  as  we  often  ae«  portionless  younger 
brothers,  or  the  younger  members  of  overgrown  work- 
ing families  obliged  to  exercise  their  talents  and  caD 
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forth  all  their  energies,  till  they  rise  far  above  the  well- 
cared-for  elder  sonrbringing  to  mind  the  Bible  saying, 
"  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.** 

We  cannot  follow  Conrad  step  by  step.  Enongh 
for  us  to  know  that  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  he  was  appointed  Burgraf  or  Grovemor  of  the 
Imperial  city  of  Niiremburg,  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Emperor. 

Nuremburg  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  curious  of  German  towns.  Wonderfully  charming 
are  its  quaint  old  streets,  its  "  Beautiful  Fountain/*  its 
ancient  churches — ^wonderfully  interesting  the  old 
memories  that  hans^  about  the  birthplace  of  Albert 
Durer,  and  niany  others  famous  as  painters,  carvers, 
or  mechanics.  There  they  say  the  first  watches  were 
made,  and  called  by  the  queer  name  of  "  Nuremburg 
eggs,"  and  there  the  fii-st  cannon,  at  any  rate  in  Ger- 
many, were  cast.  Alas!  now  its  most  celebrated  manu- 
-factures  are  lead  pencils  and  children's  toys. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  Coni*ad's  descen- 
dants remained  governors  of  Nmiemburg — two  hun- 
dred years  of  incessant  wars  and  tumults — a  time 
when  great  rights  were  fought  for,  and  gi-eat  wrongs 
done,  to  descnbe  which  woiud  lead  us  far  out  of  our 
depth  in  a  troubled  sea.  The  Hohenzollerns  were  not 
much  loved  by  the  citizens,  and  often  indeed  at  open 
war  with  them ;  but  they  throve,  adding  field  to  field 
and  treasure  to  treasui-e,  till  the  sweet  Franconian 
country,  with  its  gentle  vales  and  sparkling  trout- 
streams,  became  theirs ;  whether  by  purchase  or  inhevi- 
tance  is  hai*d  to  say,  but  possibly  the  latter,  for 
Frederick,  third  Burgraf  of  that  name,  married  a 
sister  of  a  Duke  of  Meran,  and  after  the  Duke's 
murder,  in  1248,  his  possessions  near  Numburg  fell 
into  Frederick's  hands.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  (founder  of  the 
present  Austrian  dynasty),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  person  to  announce  to  him  his  unexpected  election 
to  the  Imperial  Crown,  while  fighting  under  the  walls 
of  Basle. 

Frederick  IV.  rendered  signal  services  to  the  Empe- 
rors Albert,  Henry  VII.,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

Frederick  V.,  declared  Prince  of  the  Empire  1363, 
at  his  death  in  1402  divided  his  estates  between  his 
two  sons — John,  the  elder  (married  to  a  sister  of 
Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary),  and  Frederick  VI.  As 
John  died  childless  the  younger  succeeded  to  all 
his  property;  and  this  greatest  of  all  the  rulers  of 
Niumburg  was,  as  it  were,  the  second  founder  of  the 
House  of  HohenzoUem.  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
nobles  of  his  day,  immensely  rich,  and  evidently  what 
we  should  call  "  a  good  man  of  business,'*  he  greatly 
assisted  Sigismund  in  his  election  to  the  Empire, 
apparently  bearing  him  no  ill  will  for  having  jilted 
his  sister  to  marry  a  king's  daughter,  and  lending  him 
one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins  into  the  bargain,  a 
sum  never  destined  to  be  returned,  at  any  rate  in  kind. 

About  14-11  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  fell  to 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  direct  heirs,  and  this  province  was  conferred  on 
Frederick,  in  part  payment  of  his  debt,  with  the  titl6 
of  Margraf ,  or  Governor  of  the  Marches,  the  Emperor 
reserving  for  himself  the  Electoral  dignity.  The 
towns  submitted  readily  to  the  new  governor,  bitt  it 
was  otherwise  with  the  great  nobles.  Two  brothers, 
Von  Quitzon,  headed  an  insun-ection,  declaring  that 
"  should  it  rain  an  army  of  Burgrafs,  still  they  should 
not  establish  themselves  in  the  Marches.*' 

Vain  boast !  Frederick  raised  troops,  attacked  the 
insurgents,  reduced  them,  ^i-eatly  assisted  by  a  single 
cannon  (the  first  used  in  that  part  of  Germany),  lent 
him  for  the  occasion  by  the  Margraf  of  Thuringia. 
Dietrich  Von  Quitzon  escaped,  and  perished  miserably ; 
his  brother  was  taken  prisoner ;  while  the  other  rebels, 
among  whom  we  find  a  Bismark,  submitted  to  the 
conqueror. 


What  a  contrast  between  the  Bismark  of  that  day 
and  the  Bismark  of  ours  I  What  a  difference  between 
"Paule  Grete,"  "Dirty  Margery,"  the  first  cannon 
used  in  Germany,  and  the  Prussian  needle-gun  of 
modern  times ! 

Again  the  spendthrift  Sigismund  wanted  money, 
again  Fi'ederick  supplied  him,  this  time  receiving  the 
coveted  title  of  Elector  for  his  money,  and  the  citizens 
of  Numburg  knew  the  Hohenzollerns  as  Burgraf  s  no 
more.  Legends  say  they  were  so  heartily  glad  to 
be  clear  of  their  governors,  that  "the  magistrates, 
assembling  together  men  women  and  children,  caused 
their  castle  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  as  not  ti 
leave  a  trace  behind.**  If  this  be  true,  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt  not  long  after,  and  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  by  any  one  fortunate  enough  to  wander  up  the 
winding  Mayn,  through  the  Bavarian  Forests  (I  must 
say  Prussian  now),  scented,  oh !  so  sweetly,  by  myriads 
of  lilies,  to  that  quaint  old  city  of  Nuremberg. 

So  ends  what  1  have  ventured  to  call  the  Romance 
of  the  House  of  HohenzoUem.  Our  next  sketch  must 
teach  us  somewhat  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenbm*g 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights. 


POPULAR  SONGS  OF  HUNGARY. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  remai'kable  of 
European  races  is  the  Magyar  (pronounced  Madjar) 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  who  occupy 
the  regioxjs  overrun  by  the  Huns,  when,  under  Attila, 
they  invaded  and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions — whose  sovereign  they  recognize  as  their 
king,  but  have  not  acknowledged  as  their  emperor. 
They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  to  which  they  are 
passionately  attached,  and  which  has  resisted  with 
wonderful  persistence  the  introduction  of  foreign 
words.  The  future  fate  of  Hungary  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  which  has  now  to  be 
solved;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Austrian  in- 
fluence, no  longer  dominant  in  Germany,  may  seek  to 
consolidate  itself  by  cherishing  and  directing  the  affec- 
tions of  the  various  peoples  of  the  empire  who  are  not 
derived  from  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  stem. 

A  Grerman  poet  has  said  of  the  pox>ular  songs  of 
the  Hungarians,  that  they-— 

as  sunbeams  break 
ThroDgh  rains  and  oloads  that  veil  the  April  skies ; 
liike  the  wild  warblings  of  the  woods  they  ppeok, 
Yet  force  the  tender  tear-drops  from  tlie  eyes. 

The  condition  of  the  Magyars  is  unexampled  in 
European  history.  Their  free  institutions  are  coeval 
with  our  own,  for  the  antiquity  of  their  Diet  is  only 
five  years  less  than  that  of  our  Parliament.  Their 
language,  preserved  and  cherished  with  a  most  pas- 
sionate love,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  spoken 
dialects  of  modem  civilization.  Their  nationality  has 
been  preserved,  notwithstanding  every  influence,  per- 
sonal, social,  and  politicjil,  which  has  been  brought  to 
accomplish  its  destruction.  Invaders,  Moslem  and 
Christian,  have  often  overrun  the  soil,  and  6eemin«^'ly 
subjugated  the  people,  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
bai'ds — 

They  live— their  City  stands — ^they  shall  be  saved  ;♦ 

•  By  *'  their  city "  is  meant  the  ancient  Buda,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Hangai-y.  Pesth,  the  new  city,  is  on  the  oppcAite  shore  of 
the  river.  Miss  Pardoe,  in  her  «*City  of  the  Magyar,"  itpeaks  |n 
glowing  language  of  the  "calm  regality"  of  the  old  metropolis. 
"  The  contrast  between  the  two  shores,  linked  together  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  peculiarly  striking. 
On  one  side  Imperial  Buda,  tlie  original  and  ancient  capital,  spreftds 
stem  and  still,  clasping  the  dark  heights  with  hons*^  and  convents, 
clothing  their  sides  with  habitations,  and  cresting  them  with  lordly 
palaces  and  bristling  fortresses ;  while  right  and  left  along  the  ri\vr 
bank  stretch  its  long  faubourg,  where  you  may  distinguish  at  inter- 
vals an  old  Turkish  tower,  a  remnant  of  the  times  when  the  Moslem 
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(ud  this  dream  of  future  red«mptioii  nma  like  a  thread 
of  ^Iden  ore  throngh  the  whole  stratification  of  societj. 
The  lover  einging  to  his  nuBtxesa — and  no  natioii  has 
to  hibhj  lore  BonrB  as  the  Euugariani — seldom  faila 
to  moke  K>me  rd:erenc«  to  hia  belored  father-land. 
Ko  mingling  of  races,  no  vicisaitudee  of  history,  no 
reprcunre  laws,  so  govenunent  persecutiona,  none 
of  the  seductions  of  power,  no,  not  even  the  passion 
for  tnilitarjr  glory  which  has  characterized  the  Magyar 
races,  have  oeBtroyed  that  traditionary  feeling,  which, 
linked  with  the  remote  and  pes^Bhed  past,  has  in- 
vigorated and  cemented  a  living  present.  Decree 
upon  deoree  haa  been  issned,  in  the  hope  of  exter- 
minating the  ancient  tongue  j  but  that  tongue,  in  the 
keeping  of  norsing-mothera  and  prattling  children 
and  youths  and  maidens,  has  but  struck  deeper  xoots 
aud  extended  wider  branches. 

A  melancholy  tone  runs  through  a  large  portion  of 

the  national  lunsio,  and  man^  a  bard  like  Petufi  has 

addressed  his  country  in  strams  like  this : — 

TO  httnoaeiaI 

0,  land  of  miin^  •oitow.  I— wilt  thoo  never 

Eaise  from  the  dust  thy  long  diihonoured  btiii  1 

Sty.  ihiiU  thj'  ignominy  last  for  ever? 

Hast  tbsu  no  nnnorj  of  ttia  illuitrioiu  dead, 

Ko  vfaioni  of  the  future,  to  deliver 

Thaw  whom  Ihe  tymol't  duini  hive  muuclM  ? 

Man  will  alio  iiom  darknett  anil  decay. 

And  ahall  not  aaticiiu  have  Vltr  rtsutrtclioo  day  ? 


./""-*.. 


It  has  been  truly  said  of  HungarT's  creat  poet, 
Aleionder  Petiifi,  that  though  his  life  was  hte  a 
DM^ric  blaze,  his  productions  have  left  an  endurine 
light  spread  over  the  whole  Hungarian  land.  There  is 
noother  example  of  a  popularity  so  suddenly  acquired, 
""»  7«t  M  flrmly  establiahed.  He  has  been  compared 
t'l'l  ««7  iD  the  dkief  dty  of  the  Magyan,  or  a  etattly  nioiiart«T, 
jpoa  wl™.  ^n  tbe  m»  now  glitlera  in  tbs  eualight.  Doprofiuigd 
Ij^  vi.ia.tyof  thacr-oent."  Our  HigraviBg  atord.  »«  id« 
01  Uie  banty  of  th>  Keac,  and  of  tho  half  Cbrirtjo,  haJf  Uotkm 
unnOeroflhebuiidinge. 


to  Bums  among  the  Scotch  and  to  Berangcr  among 
the  French,  but  neither  of  theae  national  poets  nutated 
or  captivated  the  minds  of  their  fellow  countiymen  as 
Petofi  moved  the  iitigy&r  people.  Hia  history  ia  as 
romantio  as  his  geniua  was  prolific  Bom  in  the  low- 
liest obscurity — passing  through  every  stage  of  want 
and  woe — he  reached  the  very  hicheet  position  ^f  social 
and  political  influence — and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  fighting  by  the  aide  of  Bern,  for  the  redemption  of 
his  country. 

On  the  Continent  there  :b  scarcely  a  language  into 
which  the  poetry  of  Alexander  Potofi  has  not  been 
translated,  while  he  is  scarcely  at  all  known  to  English 
readers.  It  is  our  purpose  therefore  t«  give  a  few 
apecimena  of  hia  style,  preceded  by  some  short  ci- 
auiples  from  old  anonymous  sources,  and  from  the 
works  of  some  of  those  who  preceded  Pptijfi  in  the 
fi^ld  where  he  has  been  the  most  distinguished  and 
Buccesaf 111  labourer. 

The  Magyars,  scattered  over  vaat  plains,  and  having 
little  intercourse  with  any  but  their  own  da-iaes  and 
clans,  linked  to  and  dependent  on  their  masters,  even 
more  than  were  the  Highlandcre  upon  their  chieftains, 
have  always  been  remarkablefor  their  passionate  admi- 
ration of  woman,  their  love  of  poetry  and  mnaic  and 
dancing,  and  their  laudation  of  the  vine.  These,  and 
their  patriotic  attachment  to  Magyariiem — foi-  they 
have  given  a  name  to  their  nationality — are  the  leading 
topica  of  their  popular  melodies,  many  of  which  have 
never  been  printed.  Some  would  be  deemed  treasonable 
to  the  imperial  government  of  Auatt'iiij  others  nrp  it^n 
coarse  for  the  publicity  of  the  pres 
display  that  national  vanity  which  is 
ness,  and  which  is  so  tersely  expressed 
of  the  song — 

Whataver  you  do,  whcrevsr  you  be, 
Life'a  ooly  worth  having  in  Hungary  I 

It  may  be  doubted  by  aome  if  theae  little  vanities 
are  worthy  of  being  reproduced.  Yet  they  ilhistrnte 
character,  and  in  a  future  number  we  pi-opoaeto  insert 
a  few  chara<;teristic  specimens  which  we  have  selected 
for  translation. 


;    while   many 
1  the  biu-then 


VOLVNTEEB.  CONCERTS. 

DiTBiNC)  last  autumn  many  interesting  accounts  ap- 
peared in  the  London  newspapers  of  the  amateur 
concerts  which  for  some  time  past  have  been  given  in 
villages  aud  small  country  towns,  at  a  price  for  admis- 
sion merely  nominal,  so  that  the  very  humblest  classes 
might  attend  them.  In  all  instances  the  object  of  the 
promoters  of  such  eiperimenta  bus  been  identical— 
nameW,  the  supply  of  amusement  to  the  people — the 
furnishing  them  with  a  reasonable  and  innocent  ex- 
citement in  the  place  of  the  mischievous  and  often 
ruinoua  attractions  of  the  ale-house  or  the  beer-shop 
They  have  accepted  the  fact,  so  often  affirmed  by 
-Titers  on  social  subjects,  that  the  people  iwuet  be  and 

•Hi  be  amused;  and  have  done  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  allure  the  labouring  man  from  uoiuBemeiits 
— hich  are  debasing  and  demoralisiiifi  to  otliers  which 

re_  at  least  harmlesB,  while  tbey  are  humuuising  in 
their  tendency.  'With  the  view  of  making  this  move- 
ment more  generally  known,  and,  if  it  may  be,  of 
rendering  it  a  little  assistance.  I  shall  briefly  recount 
""me  of  our  experience  in  the  buainess  at  Byriver. 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  call  Byriver  a  village  or  a 

aall  town.  It  is  a  town  in  the  topographer's  v^w,  for 
baa  a  market-place,  where  there  la  aouie  show  of  a 
market  at  odd  times,  and  where  ceilaiu  periodical 
fairs  are  held  for  the  aale  of  cattle  and  duiry  produce. 
It  has  some  two  thousand  iiihabitanta,  and  a  capital 
church,  big  enough  to  accommodate  every  person  old 
enough  to  go  to  church,  and  not  containing  a  single 
pew.     But  to  the  view  of  the  cosuuJ  traveller  the  phice 
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is  more  like  a  Tillage — ^the  cottage  popnlation  being 
vastlj  in  the  mi^ontj,  and  their  low-roofed  cottars, 
straggling  in  all  directions;  while  their  pigs,  fowls, 
gobbling  geese,  and  shaggy  donkeys,  have  pretty  much 
Oieir  own  way  in  the  thoronghf  ares. 

Oar  first  attempts  to  wean  the  labourer  from  the 
pnblic-hoose,  and  to  amnse  him  in  the  lon^  winter 
evenings,  were  made  about  four  years  ago.  Like  most 
first  atteonpts,  they  came  short  of  any  very  decided 
success ;  the  chief  reason  being,  that  those  who  could 
have  eiven  us  the  most  valuable  aid  were  slow  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  aim,  and  were  con- 
sequently in  no  hurry  to  come  forward.  And  another 
reason  was  the  difficulty,  not  to  be  summarily  dealt 
with,  of  making  a  selection  among  volunteer  per- 
formers, whose  readiness  to  exhibit  was  apt  to  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  ability. 

We  got  over  both  these  difficulties  in  time.  The 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  management  did  away 
with  the  worst  of  them,  because  it  got  rid  of  personal 
responsibility  in  regard  to  selection;  and  our  partial 
success,  manifested  in  the  delight  of  our  audiences, 
had  the  efPect  of  bringing  more  talent  on  the  platform. 
At  the  present  time  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  volunteer 
staff  nearly  always  available,  made  up  of  the  most 
incongruous  materials,  socially  considered,  but  happily 
congruous  considered  harmonically.  If  our  instru- 
mentaHst  drives  in  in  her  carriage  to  open  proceedings 
with  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  and  afterwards  to  ac- 
company Long  Ned  from  the  smithy,  while  that 
**  harmonious  blacksmith,"  with  cavernous  bass  notes, 
"  bays  the  moon  with  hideous  howl,"  I  submit  that  no 
objection  ought  to  be  made  to  this  kind  of  co-operation 
on  any  grounds  whatever.  At  any  rate,  we  have  got 
rid  of  such  objectional  feelings,  if  they  ever  existed, 
and  are  quite  of  one  mind  on  that  matter.  We  have 
solo  singers  of  all  grades— duetts  between  primes  of 
high  st^ding  and  secondos  of  no  standing;  and  we 
get  up  capit^  glees,  and  sing  them  well,  too,  which 
we  should  never  be  able  to  get  up  at  all  if  class 
feelings  and  prejudices  interfered  with  our  harmonious 
essavs,  and  people  who  have  hundreds  a  year  refused 
to  blend  their  voices  with  others  who  have  but  shillings 
a  week.  Our  entire  orchestra  consists  of  a  serviceable 
piano,  hired  at  small  cost,  always  gratuitously  played, 
and  generally  by  some  young  lady,  of  whom  there  are 
several  well  qualified  in  the  neighbourhood  ever  ready 
and  prompt  wifii  their  services.  I  shall  not  recite  any 
of  our  programmes,  though  these  are  generally  printed 
and  circulated — ^the  sale  of  them  usuafiy  defraymg  the 
charge  of  printing,  with  a  trifle  over.  The  price  for 
admission — the  regular  price — ^is  a  penny  only,  and  as 
the  school-room,  vmere  tne  concerts  come  off,  will  hold 
by  cramming  (and  it  always  is  crammed)  five  hundred 
people,  there  is  a  gain  of  about  thirty  shillings  after 
all  expenses  are  paid.  This  surplus,  of  course,  is 
applied  to  some  b^evolent  purpose,  and  for  the  most 
part  may  be  said  to  go  back  to  the  class  who  chiefly 
contribute  towards  i^  in  the  shape  of  blankets,  fud, 
and  necessaries  of  various  kinds,  to  the  sick  and 
indigent  among  them.  Besides  the  penny  concerts, 
we  have,  however,  for  special  occasions  special  concerts, 
at  which  higher  prices  (sixpence  and  a  shilling)  are 
charged  for  tickets  of  admission,  and  which  are  of 
course  attended  by  the  more  moneyed  classes ;  still,  the 
entertainment  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  character  as 
at  the  more  popular  assemblies,  for  as  we  make  a 
point  of  always  doing  our  best,  we  can  do  no  more  for 
the  gentry  than  we  do  for  the  poor,  ^e  special 
concerts  are  got  up  in  furtherance  of  some  benevolent 
design — either  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  dis- 
trict visiting  society,  to  increase  the  store  of  black 
diamonds  at  the  coal-club,  to  provide  warm  winter 
clothing  for  poor  cottagers'  children,  or  for  some 
other  object  equally  desivable  and  praiseworthy. 

Occasionally,  to  vary  the  evening's  recreations,  or  to 


meet  the  convenience  or  the  likings  of  those  on  whose 
good  offices  we  are  dependent,  we  alternate  readiagg 
with  musical  performances.  When  the  readings  are 
really  good  the  evening's  entertainment  is  even  more 
satisfactory  than  when  it  consists  entirely  of  music; 
but,  as  all  who  know  anything  of  this  busmesa  are  but 
too  well  aware,  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  readers  i& 
almost  insuperable.  Unfortunately,  elocution  has  been 
all  but  ignored  in  the  education  of  Englishmen,  so 
that  where  you  will  find  twenty  people  who  can  sing 
agreeably,  you  will  scarcely  mid  one  who  can  rea3 
tmerably.  I  have  noticed  that  when  a  well-choeen 
piece  is  well  delivered  by  the  reader,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  however  numble  that  audience  may  be, 
is  always  at  the  highest,  and  their  applause  the  loudest. 
Now  and  then  the  vicar  will  read,  and  as  he  is  sure  to 
choose  something  quaint  or  droU,  his  lecture  will  be 
heard  with  peals  oi  laughter  long  and  loud :  he  has 
the  good  sense  and  the  tact  to  leave  his  homilies  for 
the  pulpit,  and  to  lend  himself  unreservedly  to  the 
amusements  of  the  hour. 

Beginning  at  half-past  seven,  with  a  brief  word  of 
introduction  from  the  chairman,  the  business  of  the 
night  is  got  through  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so,  by 
wmch  time  our  dweUings  are  all  closed,  and  our  streets 
quiet ;  and  though  the  ale-house  is  not  yet  shut,  and  a 
beer-shop  or  two  may  remain  open,  the  instances  are 
now  comparatively  rare  in  which  there  is  any  adjourn- 
ment from  the  scnool-room  to  the  ta^-room.  We  are 
happily  in  a  condition  to  repoit,  with  perfect  good 
faith,  that  the  influence  of  these  cheap  concerts  in 
Byriver  has  told  to  a  very  perceptible  extent  on  the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
g^ven  to  many  a  young  lad  something  else  and  some- 
thing better  to  think  about  than  mere  "beer  and 
skitues ;"  and  if  it  has  only  led  a  few  to  cultivate  a 
musical  talent  or  a  regard  for  the  contents  of  books, 
even  that  is  something  worth  striving  for. 

Although  these  cheap  volunteer  concerts  have  latterly 
gained  ground  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  through- 
out the  country,  the  reader  may  be  fairly  reminded 
that  they  did  not  originate  in  the  provinces.  All  that 
the  country  promoters  have  a  right  to  claim  is  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  in  country  places  what  had  long 
before  been  done  in  London,  and  of  reducing  the 
charge  for  admission  to  the  popular  penny.  So  far 
back  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  cheap  amateur 
concerts,  the  cost  of  admission  to  which  varied  from 
one  penny  to  threepence,  were  conunon  in  London; 
and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  they  owed  their 
existence  mainly  to  Mr.  HuUah's  popular  teaching. 
More  than  fifteen  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to'  attend 
at  several  of  them,  and  we  recorded  at  the  time  the 
results  of  our  observation  in  a  popular  joumaL  As  is 
the  case  now  in  the  villages,  they  were  held  in  school- 
rooms, the  i)erf  ormers  were  volunteer  amateurs,  some- 
times assisted  by  choruses  of  children,  and  they  often 
gave  selections  from  Handel's  oratorios  wiui  con- 
siderablfi  effect.  They  dealt,  however,  a  good  deal  in 
comic  singing,  and  had  a  decided  leaning  to  the  funny 
and  humorous,  and  were  occasionally  leavened  with  a 
little  speechifying  not  too  refined.  But  they  offered  a 
welcome  retreat  £>r  the  working  classes  after  the  toils 
of  the  day,  and  were  to  them  a  source  of  real  and 
innocent  pastime.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  London 
these  gatherings  have  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ceased  to 
exist.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
accept,  that  they  were  gradually  done  to  death  by  the 
activity  of  a  race  of  publicans  of  the  philharmonic 
order  who  sprang  up  about  that  time ;  and  who,  by 
combining  together  the  charms  of  music  and  of  beer, 
grog  and  tobacco,  offered  overwhelming  attractions  to 
the  young  and  thoughtless,  and  ere  long  extinguished 
the  twopenny  concerts.  Surely  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  take  a  hint  from  the  ymages,  and  start  them 
again  at  a  penny's  fee. 
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LAMBERT  AND  REGNAULT. 


A  LONQ  time  a^,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  famous 
Forest  of  ArdenueB,  there  lived  a  gentlemiui  who  bad 
two  tons.  The  name  of  the  elder  was  Lambert,  that 
of  the  younger  Renault.  When  Lambert  was  about 
eighte^  Tears  of  age,  and  Begnault  ecarcelj  sixteen, 
their  father  died,  leaTing  them  to  the  care  of  an 
uncle,  who  dwelt  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from 
their  home.  The  lads  were  directed  to  present  them- 
selves before  their  uncle  as  soon  as  they  had  laid  their 
tather  in  the  grave.  All  the  property  bequeathed  to 
them  consiBted  of  two  horses,  two  riding-cloaks,  and  a 
purse  containii^  twenty  crowna. 

When  the  da^a  of  mourning  for  their  father  arrived, 
sud  the  last  ntes  had  been  performed,  Lambert  and 
Beenaolt  resolved  on  beginnine  their  journey.  Each 
had  a  horse  and  a  cloak,  and  Uiej  shared  the  money 
between  them,  ten  crowns  each. 

After  travelling  for  several  miles  through  the  forest, 
they  suddenly  came  upon  a  woman  who  was  crouching 
on  the  ground  and  weeping  bitterly.  Lambert  pro- 
posed that  they  should  ride  on  without  noticing  her 
end,  but  Re^nault  was  tender-hearted,  and  refoled  to 
follow  this  advice. 

"Good  woman,"  said  he,  "what  ails  theeP  can  we 
help  thee  vrith  aught  ?" 

Dear  gentleman,"  she  answered,  "  I  emu  mooming 
for  my  son.  He  was  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  the 
■opport  of  my  life  i  he  is  dead.  There  is  no  one  left  to 
rare  for  me  or  nourish  me ;  I  am  perishing  for  lack  of 


'NaT,  it 
^ed  BaQuld  lack  while  the  yvong   have  to  spare. 


a  a  shiune,"  said  Begnault,  "  that  the 


Accept  these  ten  crowns,  good  mother,  and  may  your 
hwt  he  comforted." 

"A  blewing  on  tout  fair  fare,  stranger;   I  pray 
"we  accept  a  gift  from  me."    She  held  out- a  nnaU 


bottle  filled  with  a  white  liquid,  and  he  accepted  it, 
more  to  hiunour  her  whim  than  because  he  thought  it 
to  be  of  any  Talue. 

When  ifegnault  r^oined  Lambert  he  was  laughed 
at  for  his  want  of  pmdence.  "If  thou  must  needs 
give,"  said  Lambert,  "  a  crown  would  have  sufficed." 

Aa  they  journeyed  on  toother,  the  feeble  cry  of  a 
child  arrest«d  their  attention.  A  grim  smile  was  on 
the  face  of  Lambert,  as  turning  to  his  brother,  he 
pointed  out  a  pitiable  object  by  the  wayside.  It  was  a 
child,  thinly  clad  in  rags,  and  shiTering  with  cold. 
"  Another  abject  for  thy  bounty,"  Lambert  said,  and 
rode  on,  while  Begnault  dismounted  and  approached 
the  child, 

"  Ho,  little  one !  what  ails  thee  F" 

"  I  am  dying  with  cold ;  thieves  have  sb^en  my  cloak 
and  my  cap." 

"  Evil  hap  betide  them,  but  they  be  cowardly  knaves 
to  strip  thee,  little  one.  Gome,  dry  thy  twirs,  and 
thou  shalt  have  my  cloak." 

He  took  off  the  garment  as  he  spoke,  and  wrapped 
it  round  the  child. 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  good  gentleman "  quoth  this 
little  one. "  and  thou  sbalt  have  my  bird  for  Uiy  cloak." 

The  child  produced  a  white  pigeon  cooped  in 
osier  cage,  and  pressed  it  upon  Begnault. 

When  Begnault  rqoined  his  brother,  Lambert 
laughed  ontnght. 

"Nay,  but  thou  art  a  simpleton,"  said  he;  "thon 
shonldst  wear  cap  and  bells.  Thou  hast  hut  to  be  rid 
of  thine  horse  now  to  be  quit  of  thy  fortune." 

"  An'  I  see  that  my  horse  would  serve  another  more 
than  he  can  pleasure  me,  I  win  e'en  part  with  him.  For 
what  saith  the  Book :  '  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord,  and  He  will  repay  him.' " 

"Excellent  security,"  said  Lambert,  with  a  mocking 
laugh.  Just  then  an  old  mux  came  towards  thorn. 
H«  seemed  too  weary  or  too  m.  to  move.  Begnault 
accosted  him. 

"  Good  father,  what  ails  thee  t" 
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"  I  am  footsore  and  weary,"  the  old  man  answered, 
"  and  must  measure  fifteen  miles  before  the  sun  dips." 

Reguault  alighted.  "  My  horse  is  sure-footed  and 
docile,  I  pray  thee  borrow  nim  of  me.  My  limbs  are 
strong,  and  a  walk  will  do  me  good." 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  old  man,  and  mounted  with  some 
difficulty.  Then  he  gave  to  Regnault  a  skein  of  crimson 
silk.  "  Take  it,  good  son,  it  may  serve  thee  some  day. 
Farewell." 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  Lambert  when  he  saw 
his  brother  running  after  him  on  foot. 

"  Away !  I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  thee,"  he 
cried.     "  Thou  art  a  beggar,  and  no  brother  of  mine." 

But  while  he  spoke  three  men  sprang  from  behind 
an  old  oak  and  stopped  their  progress.  Lambert,  with 
a  cry  of  terror,  turned  his  horse  and  would  have  fled, 
but  three  or  four  other  men,  well  armed,  cut  off  his 
retreat.  They  were  robbers,  and  escape  from  them 
was  impossible.  Both  Lambert  and  Kegnault  were 
'made  prisoners  and  conducted ,  to  an  old  castle,  where 
thev  were  lodged  together  in  an  upper  story. 

bitterly  Lambert  rated  his  brother  as  the  occasion 
of  their  misfortunes.  It  was  in  vain  that  B/Cgnault 
protested  the  fault  was  none  of  his.  "  Thou  hast  been 
fool  enough  to  give  away  aU  thou  hadst;  and  I,  in  lin- 
gering for  thee,  am  caught  by  thieves  and  robbed  of 
mine. ' 

"  At  least,"  said  Regnault,  "  the  thieves  have  not 
robbed  me ;  what  I  had  has  been  well  spent." 

"  Well  spent !  what  hast  thou  to  show  for  it  ?" 

A  strange  voice  spoke  in  the  ear  of  Regnault,  "  Take 
thy  gifts  and  show." 

Kegnault  took  forth  the  bottle  which  the  woman  had 
given  him.     "  I  have  this." 

And  the  strange  voice  whispered,  "  Drop  it  on  the 
iron  bars  of  the  window."  Advancing  to  the  heavily- 
barred  opening  through  which  Hght  and  air  struggled 
into  the  narrow  cell,  he  dropped  a  small  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  on  tne  stout  bars ;  they  melted 
instantly,  and  vanished  away. 

Lambert  could  scai-cely  believe  his  senses. 

The  strange  voice  whispered  to  Regnault, "  Oast  forth 
the  silken  skein,"  In  obedience  to  this  command  he 
produced  the  skein  which  the  old  man  had  given  him, 
and  threw  one  end  of  it  from  the  opening.  Lo!  it 
became  a  stout  cord,  and  thus  offered  to  the  prisoners 
the  means  of  escape.  Taking  advantage  of  this  happy 
turn  in  their  fortune,  the  brothers  rapidly  descended, 
Lambert  going  first.  When  they  had  reached  the 
groimd  in  safety  they  looked  round,  wondering  which 
path  they  ought  to  take.  Then  the  strange  voice 
whispered  again  in  the  ear  of  Regnault,  "Let  the 
white  pigeon  spread  its  wings."  So  Regnault  un- 
fastened the  osier  cage,  and  the  pigeon  flew  away. 
Not  far  away — it  hovered  near,  as  u  inviting  them 
to  follow,  and  they  followed  it.  It  led  them  through 
the  forest  by  a  road  of  which  they  knew  .nothing. 
How  long  they  followed  it  they  could  never  exactly 
calculate,  but  it  only  left  them  when  they  were  in 
sight  of  their  uncle's  house.  Then  it  flew  np  into 
the  blue  sky  and  they  saw  it  no  more.  Regnault  felt 
in  his  pocKet  for  the  silken  skein  and  the  bottle. 
Both  were  gone ! 

But  the  journey  was  ended,  and  an  aged  man  came 
forth  to  welcome  his  nephews. 

"  So  like  my  brother — ay,  ay,  ay — ^but  he  was  a  proper 
man !  Now  which  of  you  two  youngstera  is  Reg- 
nault ?" 

'Tis  I,  uncle,"  Regnault  answered. 
Then  thou  art  fortunate.     A  handsome  present 
waits  thee  in  the  stable.    Go  to  but  thou  art  a 

made  man." 

Regnault  hastened  to  the  stable,  and  heard  strange 
music  as  he  di'ew  near.  When  he  entered  he  saw  his 
own  horse,  but  its  trappings  were  studded  with  jewels, 
and  chiefly  made  of  gold  and  silver.    He  saw  his  own 
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cloak,  but  instead  of  dotli  it  was  of  velvet,  and  richly 
broidered  with  gold.  Ho  saw  his  own  purse,  but 
instead  of  holding  ten  crowns,  it  contained  no  less 
than  a  thousand  golden  pieces.  And  round  about 
stood  three  radiant  spirits,  who  smiled  graciously  as 
Regnault  entered. 

"  Son,"  said  the  strange  voice  which  had  spoken  to 
him  before,  "  thou  hast  well  done,  in  that  thou  hast 
remembered  the  poor,  and  given  to  their  necessities 
with  a  free  hand.  These  are  the  objects  thou  didst 
help  in  the  forest.  They  were  good  spirits  sent  out 
to  test  the  goodness  of  thine  heart.  In  freely  giving 
thou  hast  been  freely  blest.  Thy  charities  have  won 
rich  ffamer  for  thyself.  He  becometh  poor  that 
dealeth  with  a  slack  hand,  but  the  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat !" 

So  Lambert,  with  all  his  caution,  lost  everything, 
and  Regnault  grew  rich  in  doing  good  to  others.  He 
insisted  on  it  that  Lambert  should  have  half  his 
fortune,  which  Lambert  accepted  with  much  gratitude, 
and  many  promises  of  being  more  kind  and  charitable 
in  days  to  come. 


ON  SLANG. 

There  are  very  lew  persons  who  do  not  sometimes 
make  use  of  some  kind  of  "  slazig,"  and  so  often  as 
they  make  use  of  it  they  commit  an  absurdity.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Romim  poet  was  not  wron<^' 
when  he  wrote  "  it  is  pleasant  to  be  absurd  in  place,'" 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  possible  to  be  absurd 
in  place.  Be  it  so ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  some  cases  in  which  the  absurdity 
involves  something  which  is  hardly  defensible  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  pleasant.  The  absurdity  may  involve 
profanity  which  the  most  lax  would  scarcely  care  to 
defend,  or  misrepresentation  Which  the  most  careless 
might  find  it  in  their  heai'ta  to  condemn.  "  Slang " 
may  be  apparent  in  face,  manner,  voice,  dress,  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  in  language  that  it  is  most  noticeable. 
"  Slang,"  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  language,  takes 
for  the  most  part  two  forms ;  it  discloses  itself  either 
in  peculiar  plu*aseology  or  in  scnrrilons  abuse.  In  the 
latter  form  it  is,  if  not  most  common,  at  any  rate  most 
objectionable  and  senseless.  For  when  yon  say  that 
you  trod  on  a  man's  toe  in  the  street,  and  he  "  slanged  ** 
you,  or  you  had  a  dispute  with  a  cabman,  and  he 
"slanged  yon,  or  you  heard  two  omnibus-conductors 
having  an  altercation,  and  they  "  slanged  one  another 
like  pickx)Ocket8,"  in  what  words  does  one  immediately 
conclude  that  the  "  slanging  "  was  couched  ?  Not  in  the 
words  which  a  magistrate  uses  in  reproving  an  offender; 
not  in  the  words  in  which  a  judge  tries  to  convince  a 
prisoner  of  the  enormity  of  a  crime  committed ;  not  in 
the  words  in  which  a  grieved  parent  remonstrates 
with  an  erring  child ;  not  in  the  words  in  which  two 
sober  and  rational  men  endeavour  to  prove  each  that 
the  other  has  done  a  wrong,  or  is  under  a  mistake,  or 
has  committed  a  rudeness  which  demands  an  apology. 
One  concludes  that  the  words  were  either  "  sound  and 
nothing  beyond,"  or  that  added  to  the  sound  there  was 
a  more  or  less  unmeaning  farrago  of  low  language  and 
blasphemy.  It  is  said  that  Burton,  the  author  of  the 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  used  to  get  his  drooping 
spirits  cheered  by  listening  to  the  Oxford  bargemen 
"  slanging  "  one  another.  But  Burton  was  a  gloomr. 
eccentric  character ;  and  even  he,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  learning,  though  he  may  have  often  laughed 
at  the  occasional "  hits,"  must  have  more  often  sighed  r.t 
the  emptiness  of  the  redoubtable  "  slangers."  How  very 
unmeaning  is  "  slang"  in  the  sense  of  abuse  may  b 
gathered  from  the  well-known  story  of  how  Daniel 
O'OonneU,  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  word  "hyjwtht- 
nuse,"  reduced  to  silence  an  angry  fl^hwoman.  lu 
a  similar  manner  a  mathematioal  undergraduate  of 
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Cambridge  produced  a  prodi^ons  effect  upon  Ids  bed- 
maker,  who  bad  made  free  with  his  tea  and  sugar,  by 
threatening  her  with  an  *•  asymptote"  a»d  a  ''parabola." 
But  having  learned  that  the  expressions,  as  they  were 
applied,  meant  absolutely  nothing,  she  conceiYed  a  very 
low  opinion  of  the  undergraduate's  novel "  slang."  And 
so  it  woold  be  in  all  oases  if  people  would  only  examine 
into  ih»  meaning  of  ordinary  "  slang,"  so  far  as  it  ia 
synonymous  wita  abuse. 

Sometimes  the  "  slang  "  which  arises  from  angry  al- 
tercation is  not  only  intelligible  and  innocent  withal, 
but  is  even  tinged  with  a  certain  humour ;  aa,  for  in- 
stanoe,  when  an  enraged  mother  calls  out  to  a  dirty  little 
quean,  *'  Let  me  get  old  on  vou,  mr  lady,  and  I'll  warm 
yer."  There  is  something  aiin  to  numour  in  the  irony 
which  conf  ei*8  the  title  of  dignity,  and  purposely  con- 
fuses a  painful  tingling  with  an  agreeable  warmth. 
But  generally  speaking,  abusive  "  slang  "  being  the 
mere  outward  and  audible  sign  of  inward  anger,  which 
"  is  a  short  madness/'  is  incoherent,  senseless,  absurd, 
as  the  ravings  of  madmen  might  be  expected  to  be. 
"  Slang,**  moreover,  leads  to  misrepresentation,  for  it 
very  oiten  implies  that  a  human  being  belongs  to  the 
dog  tribe;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  best 
authorities  (whom  perhaps  too  much  science  has 
driven  mad)  deduce  man  from  the  gonlla. 

The  "slang"  which  consists  in  a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology is  open,  at  the  outset,  to  one  great  objection,  viz., 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  that  the  most  accompbshed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  liable  either  not  to  understand  or  to  misunderstand 
yon  if  you  use  it.  There  are  occasions,  too,  when  it  is 
absolutely  bad  manners  to  use  it;  and  yet  habit  is 
second  nature,  and  he  who  habitually  uses  "  slang " 
cannot  always  change  his  spots  or  his  skin  when  it  is 
advisable  to  do  so.  Besides,  some  kinds  of  "  slang " 
are  fashionable  and  some  are  not;  fashion  changes, 
and  it  is  only  he  who  is  very  watchful,  and  who  goes  a 
great  deal  into  society,  who  can  be  sure  what  sort  of 
"  slang "  he  may  employ  at  any  time.  And  does  not 
he  who  uses  language  which  the  best  educated  persons 
may  either  not  understand,  or  misunderstand,  or  decline 
to  understand,  commit  an  absurdity  ?  "  Slang,"  then, 
at  the  best,  must  be  confined  to  cliques.  There  is  the 
"  slang "  of  f  ajshionables  and  the  "  slang  "  of  un- 
f iifihionables ;  the  "  slang"  of  schools ;  the  " slang "  of 
universities ;  the  "  slang  "  of  the  army ;  the  "  slang  " 
of  the  navy ;  and  the  "  slang  "  of  the  civil  service.  Of 
course  thei*e  may  be  a  few  highly-favoured  and  indus- 
trious persons  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  **  slang,"  but  for  the  most  part  the 
**  slang "  of  one  clique  is  unintelligible  to  another. 
This  is  useful  in  certam  instances :  thieves,  for  example, 
no  doobt  find  their  "slang"  or  Vp&tter"  useful  in 
enabling  them  to  talk  about  their  affairs  without  being 
understood  by  their  neighbours;  but  the  world  in 
general  is  not  interested  in  promoting  what  is  useful  to 
thievesL  Of  all  "  slang,"  however,  that  of  the  turf  and 
the  prize-ring  is  most  incomprehensible  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  or  wise  enough  to  know  and  care  little 
about  horse-races  or  prize-fights.  It  may  be  fairly  said 
that  nearly  every  account  in  the  sporting  newspapers 
of  a  horse-race  or  a  prize-fight  contains  many  expres- 
sions which  an  ordinary  reader  cannot  comprehend. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  certain  jockey  "  figui*ed  in  the 
pig-skin,"  that  one  horse  "  upset  a  pot "  upon  another, 
that  a  certain  filly  "  walked  m  "  for  a  certain  race,  and 
that  one  eolt  gave  another  *'  a  ten  pound  beating,"  £c., 
there  are  thousands  of  well-educated  folks  who  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  is  meant.  But  it  is  in  the 
language  of  the  prize-ring  that  "slang"  is  not  only 
freely  introduced,  but  almost  entirely  displaces  ordinary 
phraseology.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this ;  it 
misrepresents  things  and  throws  a  veil  over  a  ghastly 
picture.  According  to  the  pugilist,  a  man  has  not  a 
Q^dt  but  a  "nut"  or  "pimple;    not  a  forehead,  but  a 
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knowledge-box ;"  not  a  face,  but  a  "  frontispiece,"  or 
dial,"  or  a  "mug;"  not  a  nose,  but  a  "  snuff-box,"  or 
proboscis,"  or  "  smeller  ;"  not  eyes,  but  "  ogles  "  or 
peepers;"  not  a  mouth,  but  a  " potatoe-trap "  or 
"  kisser ;"  *not  teeth,  but  "  ivories ;"  not  a  stomach,  but 
a  ** bread-basket"  or  "victualling  department;"  not 
hands,  but  "  fins "  or  "  daddies  ,•  *  not  a  fist,  Ivit  a 
"  mauley  "  or  "  bunch  of  fives  ;*•  not  legs,  but "  pins  "  or 
"  understandings ;"  not  feet,  but "  trotters ;"  not  blood, 
but  "claret"  or  "ruby"  in  his  veins.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  some  of  the  expressions  are  gi-aphic 
enough,  but  their  figurative  nature  including  a  certain 
comic  element  prevents  one  from  fully  appreciating 
the  tragedy  which  they  are  commonly  used  in  record- 
ing. For  example,  when  you  read  that  "  Bill's  *  m\\^ ' 
showed  signs  oi  'pepper,'  his  two  'peepers*  having 
adopted  the  early  closing  movement,  his  'smeller' 
being  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  his  'kisser'  wonderfully 
enlarged,  and  his '  dial '  so  covered  with  *  the  ruby '  that 
his  own  mother  would  not  have  known  him,"  you 
ai'e  prevented  hy^  the  gi'otesqueness  of  the  deHcription 
from  fully  realising  the  hon-id  condition  to  which  tlae 
"noble  art  of  self-defence  "  has  reduced  "  the  human 
face  divine."  Kor  when  you  read  that  "  poor  Ned  met 
with  an  accident,"  would  you  at  once  conclude  that  he 
had  slain  a  man  and  a  brother ;  yet  such  would  be  the 
"slang"  of  etiquette  in  a  case  of  homicide  in  the 
prize-ring.  If  pnze-fights  were  described  without  the 
gloss  of  "  slang,"  it  is  probable  that  the  disrepute  into 
which  they  ai-e  day  by  day  more  and  more  rapidly 
falling  would,  in  a  veiy  short  time,  become  all  but 
universal. 

Onqe  more;  "slang"  partakesi  of  familiarity;  to 
which  fact  may  be  traced  the  reason  why  no  pugilist 
seems  to  have  a  pure  Christian  name.  It  is  not 
probable .  that  any  human  being  was  ever  christened 
Bos,  or  Tass,  or  Ike,  and  the  first  two  at  any  rate  are 
not  short  for  any  known  Chi-istian  name,  so  that  they 
are  very  likely  only  "  slang,"  or  nicknames ;  but  even 
those  gifted  beings,  whose  qualities  get  them  the  title 
of  the  "  talent,"  must  have  had  some  name  given  them 
at  their  baptisms,  such  as  Edward,  or  Richard,  or 
Thomas ;  and  yet  who  ever  heard  of  a  pugilist  being 
called  anything  but  Ned,  or  Dick,  or  Tom?  and  he 
would  most  probably  take  it  ill  of  (and  perhaps  knock 
down)  even  a  stranger  who  addressed  him  after  any 
but  the  Tom  and  JeiTy  fashion.  Connected  with  this 
sort  of  "slang** is  the  "slang"  of  manner  which  is 
observable  in  the  familiar  shake  of  the  hand  which 
passes  between  purists  and  admirers  who  are  totally 
unacquainted.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  stranger  to  point  out  to  you  a  bulldog-looking 
man,  and  to  say  "  that's  Tom  So-and-so,  as  fought 
Such-and-such ;  he'd  shake  'ands  with  you  if  you  was 
to  ai*st  'im."  And  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  these  two 
phases  of  "  slang  "  are  particularly  common  amongst 
the  Anyericans,  who  use  the  abbreviated  or  familiar 
form  of  the  Christian  names,  and  insist  upon  shakiiiff 
the  hands  of  their  great  men,  as  "  Abe  "  Lincoln  could 
have  borne  witness  in  his  day,  and  as  "  Andy  "  John- 
son could  testify  now.  And  there  are  persons  who 
will  maintain  that  the  Americans  are,  as  a  nation, 
very  much  addicted  to  "  slang  "  and  similar  "notions ;" 
but  no  opinion  upon  that  point  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed here. 

Swearing  is  often  meant  for  slang  by  the  thoughtleBS 
and  uneducated  who  indulge  in  it,  but  the  words  used, 
if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  are  essentially  blas- 
phemous. We  may  here  take  a  hint  from  Shakespeare. 
Sir  Toby  Belch  recommended  Sir  Andrew  Aguechoek 
to  "swear  horribly,"  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  quarrel, 
and  the  advice  may  be  considered  as  a  satire  upon  thi- 
employment  of  aousive  "slang,"  wherein  senseless 
oaths  and  meaningless  filth  are  the  chief  ingredients, 
for  Sir  Andrew  is  represented  as  being  both  a  fool 
and  a  coward. 


LITEBATUBE, 

Kb.  Jambb  Hannat  has  recently  pnUiahed  a  '*Ckiiine  of 
English  Iiiteratfu«,"  ftt>m  which  many  valuable  hints  may  be 
gathered  by  yonng  men  desirous  of  making  a  geneial,  yet 
exact  acquaintance  with  oor  national  literature.    The  first 
question  which  may  be  expected  to  present  itself  to  a  yonlh- 
ral  student,  as  his  eye  wanders  round  attractiye  but  oewil- 
dering  shelves  of  books,  is»  "Where  shall  I  begin?    Shall 
my  raiding  be  desultory, or  shall  it  be  systematic?*     Mr.  Han- 
nay  answers  the  question  by  an  illustration.    **  A  literature  is 
lilce  a  country.    Let  us  set  about  seeing  and  knowing  it,  as  if 
we  were  trayellers  on  a  tour— tmvelling  for  amusement,  bat 
not  for  amusement  only ;  and  here  is  the  key-note.    We  are 
not  to  read  merely  for  pleasure,  but  we  have  a  right  to  consult 
pleasure,  too ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  learning,  where 
there  is  no  pleasure  there  is  little  profit    Besides,  im,  just 
now,  are  not  writing  to  those  whose  '  parents  and  guardians ' 
ore  haying  them  made  to  read,  whether  they  like  it  or  no, 
but  to  peraoQS  who,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  begin  this 
book,  show  that  they  wish  to  be  set  on  a  good  track  of  study 
for  study's  own  sake.*' 

Without  following  Mr.  Hannav  through  all  the  details  of 
his  illustmtion,  we  may  state  that  it  does  not  lead  him  to 
dictate  a  rigidly  systematic  course,  **  because  as  a  tourist  is 
not  supposed  to  oe  engaged  on  an  ordnance  map,  so  our  reader 
is  not  supposed  to  be  reading  for  acquirement  only.  He  is 
reading  for  development,  for  culture  m  the  proper  sense,  to 
make  nimself  a  fuller,  happier,  completer  man  in  his  own 
practical  occupation  in  life."  The  plan  Mr.  Hannay  lays  down 
allows  for  literary  recreation  and  yariety,  while  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  act  as  a  check  on  that  yague  rambling  from  period 
to  period,  and  from  subieot  to  subject,  **  which  may  be  indulged 
in,  indeed,  after  a  solid  foundation  of  general  miowledge  has 
been  laid,  but  which  is  dangerous  before.**  It  will  iKii,  we 
hope,  be  taking  an  unpardonable  liberty  with  Mr.  Hannay's 
boob;  if  we  state  that  the  leading  feature  of  his  plan  is  its  grasp 
of  variety,  by  making  history  the  backbone  of  the  whole  course 
of  study,  and  diverging,  as  by  pleasant  bypaths,  to  poetry, 
philosophy,  art,  aneodote,  and  light  literatue  generally,  with- 
out once  losing  sight  of  the  main  road. 

But  history  itself  is  a  large  field.  Mr.  Hannay,  therefore, 
defines  -his  position  by  recommending  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture itself,  as  a  startine-point;  and,  in  this  department,  not 
curiosity  alone,  but  prudence,  induces  one  to  peruse  whatever 
has  been  done  for  literary  history  by  such  men  as  Isaac 
Disraeli,  Campbell,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  De  Quinoey— the 
essayists,  such  as  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt— or  the  less  remark- 
able, but  still  valuable  UteraU,  who  have  executed  such  work 
for  the  various  publications  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Knight.  He  truly  says,  "  This  handful  of  modem  writers,  duly 
examined,  will  whet  your  curiosity  to  know  more,  while  really 
teaching  you  a  good  deal ;  and  b^  arranging  what  is  so  learnt 
iu  due  mental  order,  you  will  begm  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
$d  of  eurrenU  of  thouqht  and  tasU  in  our  history."  Advice 
more  thoroughly  practical  could  not  be  given. 


OUB  FEATEEBED  FBIENDS. 

James  Hartino,  in  his  •<  Birds  of  Middlesex,"  tells  us  that 
no  less  than  225  species  of  birds  have  been  found  in  Middlesex. 
Of  these,  60  are  resident,  68  migratory,  and  97  rare  and  acci- 
dental visitants.  The  woods  around  Hampstead,  Highgate, 
Edgwarebnry,  Btanmore,  Pinner,  and  Harrow,  still  afford  pro- 
tection to  various  members  of  the  Hawk,  Owl,  Crow,  and 
Woodpecker  fomilies,  in  spite  of  the  persecution  they  are 
oonstfuitiy  receiving  at  the  hands  of  keepers,  bird-stuffors,  and 
mere  collectors.  The  warblers  are  found  suddeikly  scattered 
over  the  country  at  the  period  of  their  general  migration. 
Wheatears  and  Stonechats  then  appear  on  the  follows;  Whin- 
chats  in  every  grass  field;  WiUow  Wrens  and  noisy  White- 
throats  in  the  green  lanes ;  and  the  handsome  Butcher-bird  in 
the  tall  tangled  hedges ;  while  all  along  our  brooks  tiie  Sedge 
Warblers  and  amuaine  Tits  are  found  hunting  inoessantiy  for 
their  insect  food.  On  me  other  hand.  Partridges  and  Pheasants 
are  by  no  means  numerotis.  Many  species  of  waders  and  wild 
fowl  are  attracted  bv  the  large  reservoirs  of  Kingsbury  and 
Elstree,  and  from  theheronries  of  Osterley  Park,  near  Hounslow, 
may  be  seen  many  a  long-legged  visitor  among  the  shaUows  of 
the  Brent. 


W0BD8  OF  THE  WISE. 

Phtoo,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  but  the  substitute  for 
exercise  sod  temperance. 

Lat  your  designs  with  wisdom,  cany  them  out  with  resolu- 
tion, and  whatever  may  be  the  result  you  will  have  disdhaiged 
your  duty. 

Bt  doiiig  good  with  his  money,  a  man  as  it  were  stamps  the 
image  of  God  upon  it,  and  it  passes  current  as  the  merchMidiaB 
of  heaven. 

AovidL  like  snow,  the  softer  it  foll^  the  longer  it  dwells 
upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind. 

Bo  not  wait  for  a  change  of  outward  circumstances,  bat  take 
your  drcumstances  as  they  are  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

Machiavklu  has  well  observed  that  there  are  brains  of  three 
races.  The  one  understands  of  itself;  the  second  understands 
as  much  as  is  shown  it  by  others ;  the  third  neither  under- 
stands of  itself  nor  what  is  uiown  it  by  others. 

Plbasuui  is  a  rose,  near  which  there  ever  erows  a  thorn  of 
evil.  It  is  wisdom's  work  so  carefully  to  pludc  the  rose  as  to 
avoid  the  thorn,  and  let  its  rich  perfumes  exhale  to  heaven  in 
gratitwle  and  adoration  of  Him  who  gave  the  rose  to  blow. 

OoinsirnaDrr  is  the  great  sweetener  of  life  in  every  state. 

EvKRT  spark  of  a  good  thought  should  be  blown  into  a 
flame,  and  produce  a  suitable  practice  in  our  lives  and  con- 
versation. 

PAflBiOH  dies  soon,  killing  itself  with  its  own  food.  Esteem 
lives  and  strengthens  by  its  own  power. 

EvBHT  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day 
repeated. 

I  HAVS  told  you  of  the  Spaniard  who  always  put  on  his 
spectacles  when  he  was  about  to  eat  cherries,  that  uiey  might 
look  the  bigger  and  more  tempting.  In  like  manner  I  m^e 
the  most  S  my  enjoyments ;  and  though  I  do  not  cast  my 
cares  away,  I  pack  them  in  as  littie  compass  as  I  can,  and 
carry  them  as  convenientiy  as  I  can  for  myself,  and  never  let 
them  annoy  others. — SouUiey. 

Giw  not  thy  tongue  too  great  liberty  lest  it  take  thee  pri- 
soner. A  word  unspoken  is  like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard — 
thine.  If  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou 
desire  to  be  held  wise  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue. — 
Quarles. 

Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few  and  well  chosen.  Like 
friends,  too,  we  should  return  to  them  again  and  again — ^for, 
h'ke  true  friends,  they  will  never  fail  us,  never  cease  to  instruct, 
never  cloy. 

If  you  ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human 
nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer  pride,  or  luxury,  ambi- 
tion, or  egotism  ?  No,  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who  conquers 
indolence  will  conquer  all  the  rest  Indeed,  all  good  principles 
must  stagnate  without  mental  activity. — Zimmenfian, 

I  SEvra  knew  a  man  remarkable  for  hetoio  bravery  whose 
very  aspect  was  not  lighted  up  by  gentleness  and  humanity.— 
Lord^rMne, 

NoTHiNa  can  tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  passioBH 

SKLr-BUFKTT  is  the  best  security  against  moral  degradation. 

Or  Law,  says  the  illustrious  Hooker,  there  can  be  no  less 
acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  world :  aU  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  hot  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeung  her  oare>  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power:  both  angels 
and  men  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  sort  and  manner,  vet  all  with  uniform  consent* 
adn^ing  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

Tbttx  happiness  is  a  tender  plant;  noxious  insects  ever 
hover  round  it,  an  impure  breath  kills.  Man  is  appointed  its 
gardener,  and  has  for  his  wa^es  blessedness.  But  how  few 
there  are  that  understand  their  business;  how  many  them- 
selves introduce  into  the  close  cup  of  the  flower  that  flower's 
deadliest  foe ;  how  many  look  on  unconcerned,  or  even  amused, 
while  hurtfol  insects  settle,  gnaw,  and  fret,  and  the  blossom 
fades  1  Happy  he  who  looks  up  in  time,  and  with  ready  hand 
saves  the  blossom  and  kiUs  the  foe ;  he  preserves  his  heart's 
peace  and  saves  his  soul  alive— these  hanging  together  like 
Dody  and  spirit,  this  world  and  the  next 


%n  ^iimimitis  ^isallHnjr  for  all  Classes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PEMBIiOPS  AT  MAYFIBLD. 
MR.  WYNTARD  Btejed  about  in  Normondj,  aad 
^'^  bj-and-by  bia  iKnuehold  aetUed  iuto  ita  new  rou- 
tine. TheChriBtmasholidaTecuaetoaneiid.  Francis, 
'noffrej,  and  Uaiiric«  went  back  to  scbool — tbe 
Grnmmar  School  at  Allan  Bridge,  where  they  boarded 
*)th  the  head-master,  Dr.  Tssker.  Hiss  BomIju,  tbe 
firis'  goremeea,  did  not  return,  Mrs.  "Wjnyard  having 


--S~-_ 


decided  that  uhc  luuat  tciiub  AnniL  ajid  Lois  herself 
henceforward.  Aa  for  Penelope  Croft,  her  elementary 
education  might  be  considered  aa  finished,  and  any 
learning  she  wanted  f  ui-tber  it  was  in  her  own  power 
to  acquire  from  books,  of  which  there  was  no  lock  in 
her  gnardian's  house. 

Feimie  bad  none  of  the  polite  accomplishments. 
She  played  on  tbe  piano  with  a  wooden  finger,  her 
voice  waa  untnneable,  she  had  no  eye  for  perspective 
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on  paper,  and  her  dancing  was  as  queer  as  her  coun- 
tenance.   Miss  BoBsljn  had  laboured  at  lier  in  vain. 

"She  is  a  good  giri,  and  a  clever  girl  in  her  w^y; 
but  she  knows  nothing  beyond  the  three  Es — ^reading, 
'riting,  and  'rithmetic/'  said  the  painstaking,  disap- 
pointed woman,  feebly  joking. 

"  Say  the  /ottr  Bs,  and  add  riding — ^I  can  do  almost 
anything  with  a  horse,"  cried  Pennie,  who  overheard 
her. 

Do  almost  anything  with  a  horse !  She  might  have 
said,  too,  that  she  could  do  almost  anything  with  a 
tree,  a  wall,  a  hurdle  to  climb,  a  race  to  run,  a  boat  to 
TOW,  a  bird  to  shoot,  a  dog  to  break.  These  things 
came  natural  to  her.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  she  was 
not  a  boy,  for  she  never  would  be  a  lady.  It  was 
however  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  she 
might  be  a  straightforward,  pi'actical,  honest  little 
gentlewoman;  and  as  she  grew  up,  it  became  more 
and  more  certain  every  day  that  this  was  what  she 
would  be.  Small,  plain,  outspoken,  romantic,  generous, 
simple,  courageous,  dutiful — ^those  were  the  outlines  of 
Mr.  Wynyard's  ward  when  his  circumstances  and  Mr. 
Hargrove's  alarm  drove  him  into  exile. 

Pennie  was  likely  to  feel  his  absence  less  than 
anybody  at  Eastwold.  She  was  &uJt,  That  had  been 
accomplished  the  previous  October,  at  the  Norminster 
Hunt  Ball,  when  she  was  pronounced,  by  a  hig£ 
provincial  authority,  the  ugliest  three-year-old  he  had 
ever  seen,  but  with  a  pot  of  money,  and  no  end  of  fun 
in  hw.  Her  mother,  who  sti]!  presided  in  rosy  widow- 
hood and  prosperity  over  Mayfield  Farm,  was  kept 
well  informed  of  evegyevent  that  transpired  at  East- 
wold. News  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  journey  reached  her 
through  the  usual  ohaanel — the  weekly  letter  from 
her  daughter—and  common  fame  told  her  the  rest. 
She  was  not  dii^sed  to  be  anxious  about  Pennie's 
fortxme,  but  «he  was  very  much  disposed  to  bewail 
her  prospects. 

"Why,  the  house  11  be  ever  so  dull;  there  11  be  no 
company  for  her,  poor  thing,  no  beaux,  nor  nothing.** 
Thus  she  opened  her  mind  to  her  confidential  gossip, 
Mrs.  Jones,  of  Beckby  Farm.  She  had  set  her  heai-t 
on  Pennie's  marrying  early.  ''Then  I  shkU, maybe, 
get  her  more  to  myself  ,**  was  her  wily  expectation. 

"  It  wasn't  fair  of  Jonathan,  was  it,  Mrs.  Jones,  to 
take  the  bairn  away  from  us  all,  for  her  to  grow  up  a 
stranger  to  h^  own  mother  and  kin  P  Not  that  she's 
proud,  bless  her,  not  a  bit  of  it !  She's  the  same  with 
one  as  with  another,  for  she  has  got  a  real  sensy  head 
.of  her  own,  just  like  her  father.  If  she  were  only 
bonny!  She'd  better  have  taken  after  Listers  than 
after  Crofts.  Listers  has  all  clean  skins,  and  wears 
well;  Crofls  is  sallow,  and  ages  soon.  I  don't  want 
her  to  marry  high — ^there'd  be  no  comfort  if  she 
married  high.  I  should  like  to  see  her  take  up  with 
Mr.  Tom  Boothby  now,  or  her  cousin,  Dick  Lister. 
I  could  go  to  their  houses,  and  feel  at  home  with  my 
own  child.  But  if  she  was  to  take  up  with  a  dandy 
fellow,  such  as  young  Raymond  at  Eskf ord,  or  Captain 
Bangham,  with  his  great  red  beard,  she'd  be  further 
off  nor  ever." 

"Get  her  over  to  Mayfield  for  a  week  or  two," 
suggested  Mrs.  Jones,  entering  cordially  into  her 
neighbour's  feelings.  "I'll  give  the  young  folks  a 
dance  and  a  supper,  and  Pm  sure  her  Aunt  Lister  11 
do  the  same.  If  it  was  me  was  her  mother,- 1  should 
be  all  for  keeping  the  money  in  the  family.  Dick 
Lister's  a  rael  fine  fellow,  and  good-looking;    Tom 


Boothby  tosses  a  gl^ss  overmuch  sometitaes,  and  he'd 
a  dreadful  temper.** 

"  Then  I'd  rather  see  her  in  her  coffin  than  Ued  to 
him ;  for  bad  temper  in  a  man  is  what  I  can't  abide. 
Jonathan  had  his  faults — ^who's  without  P — ^but  gram- 
bling  and  nattering  was  never  one  of  'em.  He  wa.^ 
the  satisfiedest  man  at  home  that  you'd  wish  to  see. 
Penelope  has  just  his  easy  way — so  considerate  she 
always  is." 

"  She  is  a  nice  little  lass.  It  is  only  a  pity  she  does 
not  favour  more  of  your  f am'ly,  Mrs.  Croft ;  though 
she  hasn't  to  sing,  like  a  many  gels,  '  my  face  is  iii j 
fortune,  sir,  she  said.' " 

"  We  got  churning  over'd  to-day.  If  weather  holds 
up,  111  take  a  drive  to  Eastwold  to-morrow,  and  bring 
her  back." 

"  Bo,    YouTl  ndt  repent  it." 

The  weather  did  hold  up,  and  in  the  morning,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Croft  mounts  into  the  high 
phaeton,  which  it  was  her  custom  to  drive  herself,  and, 
with  a  lad  in  the  back-seat  to  open  the  gates,  set 
forth  on  her  mission.  She  was  in  full  visiting  costume 
— ^velvet  bonnet  and  feather,  scarlet  Paisley  shawl, 
ruby  satinette  gown,  "  stiff  enough  to  stand  of  itself,*' 
and  new  pale  driving-gloves.  The  mare  was  a  beauty ; 
the  harness  silver-plated ;  the  whole  turn-out  weU-to- 
do  and  well  kept.  Everybody  who  met  the  comfortable 
widow  on  her  way  greeted  her  cordially  and  respect- 
fully. She  had  her  half -oeown  ready  for  Crabtree,  in 
case  he  was  at  the  lodge,  and  even  that  cranky  person- 
age abated  his  asperity  under  the  glow  of  her  broad 
and  beaming  countenance.  Se  oondesoended  to  touch 
his  hat  as  he  accepted  the  fae,  and  to  add  for  infor- 
mation that  Miss  Pennie  and  Miss  Anna  were  about 
in  the  park  "  a-gathering  of  gnow-drops." 

"I  shall  meet  them,  I  dsBsay;"  and  nodding  her 
thanks,  Mrs.  Croft  drove  gently  on,  keeping  a  look-out 
oa  either  side  between  the  trees  for  her  daughter 

Pennie  espied  her  first.  "Oh,  Anna!  there's  sij 
mother !"  and  away  «he  ran,  dropping  the  flowers  from 
her  basket  as  she  went,  and  jumped  up  into  the 
phaeton  with  a  spring,  ahnost  knocking  the  velvet 
bonnet  from  its  propriety  in  the  ardour  of  her 
embrace. 

"Eh,  Pennie,  my  dariing,  bless  thee  I*'  gwped  the 
widow.  "  There  now — easy,  e&sy,  v^oa,  easy^  I  say.'* 
to  the  mare.  "  Sit  down,  Pennie.  How  d'ye  do.  Miss 
Anna  ?  She's  fresh :  easy,  eaey — she  hasn't  been  out 
of  stable  three  ia  fewer  days.  And  how  are  you. 
honey,  and  how  are  they  all  P" 

"  She'll  be  off  again,  mother,  mind  hei-."  The  marc 
gave  her  driver  enough  to  do  for  the  next  minute  or 
two,  and  then  they  were  at  the  door.  The  lad  held 
her  head  while  his  mistress  alertly  extracted  herself 
from  her  wraps  and  descended,  and  then  he  led  her 
away  to  the  stables,  tossing  and  prancing,  and  ready 
for  anything  in  the  way  of  high  jinks. 

"  She  has  a  hard  mouth,  that's  the  worst  of  her/' 
observed  the  widow,  watching  solidtously.  "  It  isn't 
temper,  she  has  no  vice,  and  Ned's  steady  enough. 
Well,  Pennie,  my  love,  I'm  come  to  beg  a  hoUdp.y  for 
yen.  I  want  you  at  Mayfield  a  bit  WiU  Mrs.  Wyn- 
yard  spare  you,  d'ye  think  P" 

"  Oh,  yes.    Come  into  the  house ;  it  is  8o  different 

now."    The  last  sentence  was  whispered  sadly  and 

confidentially,  and  was  aoknowledged.by  a   pathetic 

dosing  of  the  widow's  eyes,  and  shaking  of  her  head. 

"I've   heard    all,    Pennie.     It   can't  help  but  b« 
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dUSerent  What's  doing  here?"  They  were  now  in 
the  hall,  where  a  man  was  at  work  with  lath  and 
plaster,  closing  up  the  dining-room  door. 

*'  That  side  of  the  house  is  to  be  let  with  the  f  ann  to 
Mr.  Dykes,  and  so  it  is  to  he  quite  shut  off  from  our 
part"  Mrs.  Croft  shook  her  head  again,  and  sighed, 
bat  said  no  more.  Pennie  entered  the  drawing-room 
and  aimouncod  her  mother,  who  dropt  a  little  curtsey 
as  she  advanced  to  meet  Hrs.  Wynyard's  outstretched 
band. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Groft»  and  so,  from  her 
{a£€,  is  Pexmie.  T^e  your  mother's  shawl,  Pennie 
dear»  and  gire  her  a  stool  for  her  feet.  You  must 
hare  had  a  cold  drive,  I'm  afraid ;  the  wind  is  rather 
high."  Thus  Mrs.  Wynyard  in  her  usual  kind  way, 
only  perhaps  in  a  Toice  somewhat  strained,  as  of  a 
woman  fretting  inwardly. 

"  It  was  not  unpleasant ;  the  sun  warmed  the  sir. 
We  are  going  to  have  fine  open  weather  after  the 
frost.,  I  hope.  It  is  needed.  AsA  how  are  you,  ma'am, 
and  the  children,  and  Mr.  Wynyard  when  you  heard 
from  him  V* 

"All  well  in  health,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Croft;  quite 
well  in  health.  Lois,  yon  have  not  shaken  hands  with 
Mrs.  Croft."  As  Mrs.  Wynyard  spdce  she  glanced 
aside  at  the  child,  standing  hy  the  table  with  a  slate, 
her  hair  ruffled  up  into  a  goldoi  mop,  and  her  face  set 
determinedly  over  a  line  of  figures  which  she  was 
multiplying  by  seven.  Lois  half  abstractedly  laid  her 
task  down,  crossed  the  rug  to  the  visitor,  and  pouted 
her  rosy  lips  to  be  kissed. 

"She  is  a  good  little  busy  girl,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Croft,    "  She  loves  her  book ;  don't  you,  dear  P" 

"Not  without  Maurice;"  and  Lois  sighed,  as  she 
shook  her  mop  and  resumed  the  slate. 

Pennie  sat  unobtrusively  on  a  low  chair  in  the 
fireside  comer  by  her  mother,  until  the  oonversataon 
wound  round  to  her,  and  leave  was  asked  and  given 
ft  .r  her  to  go  to  May^eld.  "Eastwdd  11  spare  yon 
for  a  month,  I  dessay,"  added  Mrs.  Croft,  with  amiable 
insinuation. 

Mrs.  Wynyard  assented.  "  Yes,  we  wiQ  spare  her 
for  a  month,  and  then  I  think  her  services  will  be 
wanted  at  Brackenfield,  My  youngest  sister  is  about 
to  he  married,  and  Pennie  has  been  bespoken  for  one 
of  her  bridesmaids." 

"Won't  it  be  charming,  mother P  I  have  been 
longing  to  go  to  a  wedding,"  cried  Pennie,  exuberant. 

*'l  heerd  of  Mr.  Miehael  Forester's  arrival.  And 
he'a  to  many  Miss  Hutton,  is  heP  I'm  right  glad  of 
it.  Foresters  is  a  good  sort.  But  is  it  true,  ma'am, 
that  he's  got  a  f  am'ly  by  a  bUck  wife  P" 

"Ihope  not — ^I  have  not  heard  of  it."  Mrs.  Wyn- 
yard  could  hardly  foibear  smiling,  and  Pennie  looked 
amazed  with  wrath. 

"  How  folks  wiU  talk !  Why,  they'd  got  black  wife 
and  bairns  quite  pat  at  Saturday's  market-table,  I  was 
u>ld.» 

It  was  decided  that  Pennie  should  ride  her  own 
pony  over  to  Mayfield,  and  after  the  early  dinner 
which  Mrs.  Wynyard,  in  her  diminished  hous^old, 
now  shared  with  the  children,  she  went  immediately 
to  equip.  Pennie  ought  never  to  have  been  sent  out 
of  her  ridingJiabit  and  hat.  Her  figure  was  so 
Niapely,  firm,  spirited,  and  well  set-up  in  her  saddle, 
that  she  kx^ed  better  on  horseback  than  many  quite 
baodsome  women. 

"Ton's  something  like  riding,"  reflected  her  mother, 


with  pardonable  pride,  as  Pennie  took  a  gallop  across 
the  sward  to  the  park-gate,  while  she  steered  the  mare, 
always  fidgety  at  starting,  slowly  down  the  avenue. 
On  the  high-road  Pennie  reined  in,  and  kept  pace 
with  the  phaeton,  chattering  all  the  way,  and  delighting 
her  mother. 

It  was  a  five-mile  ride  by  a  way  that  was  beautiful 
all  the  year  round.  The  road  lay  along  the  fell  side, 
the  narrow  sinuous  valley  of  the  £sk  below,  and  steep 
slopes  of  meadow  and  moorland  above.  The  February 
sun  shone  high  and  clear  in  the  pale  blue  sky,  and  the 
tiny  becks,  full-flooded  with  melting  snows,  rushed 
singing  and  laughing  over  their  pebbly  beds. 

'*  It  feels  almost  like  spi*ing,"  said  Pennie,  snuffing 
up  the  aromatio  scent  of  the  fir-wood  near  Rood 
Abbey ;  of  which  was  left  only  a  gateway,  and  a  few 
arches  built  into  the  wall  of  a  long,  low,  retired  house, 
with  a  neglected  garden  running  down  to  the  river. 
The  owner  was  just  issuing  forth  as  they  passed — ^a 
gentleman  of  middle  stature  and  dai'k  visage,  who 
recognized  Mrs.  Croft  with  a  friendly  touch  of  his 
hat,  took  a  rapid  survey  of  the  figure  on  horseback, 
and  passed  on  smiling  to  himself.  Pennie  asked  who 
he  was. 

"  Mr.  Tindal,  my  landlord  and  your  uncle  Li8tei''s. 
He's  in  a  hurry  to-day,  it  seems,  unless  you've 
frightened  him,  Pennie,"  replied. her  mother.  "He 
has  been  touring  it  for  five  or  six  years,  poor  fellow, 
and  now  he's  come  home  to  live.  It  is  a  pretty  place 
in  summer-time,  is  Bood  Abbey,  but  it  is  let  go  to 
waste  shameful." 

Another  half  mile  or  so  brought  them  to  Mayfield, 
with  its  familiar  trimmed  yews  over-topping  the  wall 
which  screened  the  garden  from  the  road,  and  the  old 
door  for  those  to  enter  at  who  had  no  business  at  the 
farmyard  beyond.  Pennie  parsed  it,  telling  her  mother 
she  would  come  in  by  the  other  way,  and  rode  on  to 
the  stables,  where  an  old  lame  man  welcomed  her  with 
an  aesurance  that  she  looked  aa  freah  as  paint,  and  he 
hoped  he  see'd  her  welL 

"  I'm  thriving,  thank  ye,  Jacob,  and  how's  yourself?" 
said  Pennie,  who  Blipx>ed  now  and  then  into  the  native 
idiom. 

"I  frames  to  get  about,  but  I'se  racked  wi'  rheu- 
matiz  terrible — ierrible" 

Pennie  dropt  lightly  from  her  saddle,  gathered  her 
skirt  over  her  arm,  and  glancing  I'ound  at  the  busy 
hens  pecking  between  the  stones,  at  the  cows  crowding 
to  the  fold-yard  gate,  at  a  team  of  tii'od  j^ugh-boi'ses 
going  down  to  water  at  the  pond,  made  her  way  to  the 
back-door,  and  into  the  glowing  kitchen  whidier  her 
mother  had  preceded  her. 

"  Home's  home  be  it  ever  so  homely,  Pennie,  isn't  it, 
now  P"  said  the  widow,  warmly. 

"Yes,  mother,  it  is."  No  mistake  about  Pennie's 
sense  of  satisfaction.  She  was  at  her  ease  at  Mayfield, 
and  happy. 

It  was  a  substantial  house  with  double  doors  and  no 
draughts;  crooked  stairs  in  a  comer,  carpeted  with 
red,  a  square  hall,  tile-paved,  long,  low,  sunny  rooms, 
with  broad  windows,  cushioned  seats,  and  little  panes ; 
BoHd  old  furniture  kept  at  a  wonderful  polish,  and  in 
the  best  parlour,  pretty  pale  chintz  curtains  and 
covers,  chosen  in  deference  to  Pennie's  wishes,  a 
piano,  and  a  book-case  with  ^ass-doors.  Mrs.  Croft 
preferred  the  stuffy  crimson  comfort  of  the  little 
dining-room,  where  she  and  her  husband  had  always 
sat,  except  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  they  dosed  in 
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state  over  good  books  in  the  best  parlour,  to  keep  it 
aired.  Bat  during  Pennie's  visits  the  best  parlonr 
was  opened  for  dailj  use,  and  as  she  went  npstairs  to 
the  cleanest  and  sweetest  of  white  dimity  bed-rooms, 
she  saw  the  gleam  of  the  fire  through  the  door  ^jar, 
and  felt  how  nice  it  was,  for  a  change,  to  be  more 
made  of  than  anybody. 

The  first  ev^iing  was  not  to  get  over  without  a 
visitor.  Pennie  had  come  downstairs,  had  esconced 
herself  before  the  fire  in  a  chair,  especially  dedicated 
to  her  service,  and  was  cosUy  contemplating  the  red 
play  of  the  flames  in  the  half  light,  and  listening  to 
her  mother's  voice  in  high  debate  with  Bessie,  when 
the  garden  door  banged,  somebody  tapped  at  the 
window  in  passing,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lister  marched 
in — a  very  loud  young  man,  of  whom  the  whole  house 
became  aware  the  instant  he  entered  it. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  ask  if  that  is  Dick,"  said  Mrs. 
Croft,  bustling  into  the  hall.  "You  are  come  to 
stay?" 

"  111  have  my  tea,  aunt.  Nothing  would  serve  my 
mother  but  I  must  walk  over  and  see  if  you  had 
brought  Pennie." 

"  Yes,  she's  there  in  the  best  parlour.  Pennie  love, 
here's  your  cousin  Dick." 

Pennie  rose  and  presented  her  small  paw,  which 
the  young  giant  clapt  between  his  two  big  ones 
sonorously. 

"What  a  mite  it  is;  she  doesn't  grow  a  bit,"  said 
he,  and  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  bade  her  look 
taller. 

Poor  Pennie  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to 
be  angry,  and  while  she  was  making  up  her  mind, 
Dick  pulled  a  chair  close  alongside  of  hers,  and  took 
possession  of  heir  in  a  masterful,  manly  sort  of  way, 
that  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  without  being  dis* 
agreeable.  Dick  knew  he  was  doing  the  cousinly  to 
admiration  (as  the  cousinly  was  done  in  those  parts), 
and  if  Pennie  had  given  herself  airs  of  dignity  he 
would  only  have  teased  her.  She  had  wisdom  enough 
to  imdei'stand  that,  and,  after  a  momentaiy  qualm,  to 
take  his  assiduities  in  good  part.  He  helped  her  at 
tea  to  the  daintiest  messes;  he  made  her  play,  and 
tried  to  make  her  sing  for  him ;  he  asked  if  she  could 
sew  worsted  work,  and  promised  to  ride  with  her  to 
the  meet  of  the  hounds ;  and  before  he  took  himself 
away,  he  insisted  on  a  pledge  that  she  would  dance  the 
first  dance  with  him  whenever  the  party  that  was  to 
be  at  Rood  came  off. 

"  It  is  to  be  some  day  early  next  week,  that's  all  I 
know.  But  you'll  come  to-morrow  and  see  my  mother. 
Good-night,  aunt ;  good-night,  cousin  Pennie.  Thai^a 
to  be  all,  IB  it  P"  and  touching  her  fingers  delicately, 
he  made  her  a  formal  bow,  and  walked  with  a  mock 
majestic  air  into  the  hall. 

"Did  cousin  Dick  expect  me  to  give  him  a  kiss, 
mother  ?"  asked  Pennie,  ai&onted,  when  he  was  gone. 

"  I  daresay  he  did,  love ;  it's  Dick's  way.  The  gels 
at  home  spoil  him.    But  never  you  heed  his  nonsense." 

Rood  Grange  lay  in  the  fields  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  of  the  abbey.  It  was  within  a  moderate 
walk  of  Ma3'field,  but  Pennie  rode  and  her  mother 
drove,  as  on  the  day  before,  it  being  Mrs.  Croft's 
intention,  after  showing  her  daughter  at  her  brother's 
house,  to  go  round  by  Beckby  to  visit  Mrs.  Jones. 
Pennie  felt  a  shy  reluctance  to  encounter  again  the 
boisterous  courtesies  of   her  cousin  Dick;    biit  she 


braced  up  her  mind  to  bear  them  with  compiacencv 
rather  than  vex  her  mother,  or  make  any  of  he* 
kinsfolk  think  she  was  "above  them" — a  tendenoy 
which  she  had  seen  and  suffered  from  on  former 
occasions.  It  could  therefore  be  no  disappointment 
when  they  got  to  the  Grange  to  hear  that  Dick  was 
gone  to  Norminster  with  his  father,  and  that  only 
aunt  Lister  and  the  girls  were  at  home,  with  a  fire  in 
their  best  parlour  in  expectation  of  the  visit. 

Mrs.  Lister  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  of  six  or 
seven  and  forty,  rather  austere  in  her  notions,  and 
very  proud  of  her  family,  whose  gravestones  for  three 
hundred  years  back  were  to  be  seen  in  Eskdale  church- 
yard.  Her  daughters,  Joanna  and  Lucy,  were  shorter 
and  homelier;  without  their  mother's  beauty,  but  not 
without  her  pride.  They  kissed  Pennie,  and  sat 
formally  down  again  in  their  chairs,  and  looked  her 
over  while  ihek  mother  and  her  mother  talked  about 
her  in  the  frankest  way. 

"  She  is  the  moral  of  Croft,  the  very  moral  of  her 
father,  she  is,"  said  her  aunt,  considering  her  visage 
critically.  "But  never  mind,  Pennie;  beauty's  but 
skin  deep,  and  handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

"I  don't  care  for  being  ugly;  I  never  think  of  it 
unless  I  am  reminded,"  replied  Pennie,  quickly. 

"Aunt  Lister  didn't  mean  to  remind  you  of  it, 
Pennie  love ;  she's  better  maimers,"  said  her  mother, 
patting  her  arm. 

"  I  dont  know  what  sort  of  manners  Miss  Pennie's 
used  to  among  th*  Wynyards,  an'  Buttons,  an'  Ray- 
monds, but  I  dessay  they're  much  t'  same  as  our 
own,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lister,  who  was  piqued  at  the 
allusion  to  her  manners.  "My  famly's  as  good  as 
theirs.    Dobbies  was  in  Eskdale  before  any  of  'em." 

The  challenge  was  not  taken  up.  Bveiybody  who 
was  neighbour  to  Rood  knew  Mrs.  Lister's  pet  theme, 
and  avoided  it  as  judicious  people  always  do  avoid  a 
crotchet  and  a  bore.  Joanna  turned  the  conversation 
adroitly  by  asking  her  mother  if  she  did  not  think 
Pennie's  habit  a  lovely  fit.  Joanna  wanted  a  new 
habit  herself. 

"  Yes,  it  sets  veiy  nice  to  the  figure ;  I  dessay  it's 
London  cut."  Mrs.  Lifter  was  not  mollified  in  a 
moment. 

"  No;  it  was  made  by  Robinson,  the  tailor  at  Nor- 
minster,"  said  Pennie. 

"  Then,  mother.  111  have  mine  made  at  Robinson's,"' 
cried  Joanna.  Joanna  was  rather  high  in  the  shoulder 
and  fiat  in  the  waist,  but  nobody  suggested  that  there 
was  something  in  the  ^guxe  as  well  as  in  the  tailor, 
because  nobody  present  felt  envious  of  her,  or  wanted 
to  inflict  a  mortification  on  either  mother  or  daughter. 

Mrs.  Lister's  feelings  towards  Pennie  were  complex. 
She  thought  her  as  ordinary  a  little  body  as  ever 
stept,  and  yet  she  felt  jealous  of  her.  She  was  aware 
that  her  sister-in-law  had  in  her  mind  that  project 
about  her  handsome  son,  and  she  was  ready  to  forwaid 
it  by  every  means  in  her  power,  and  to  hate  Pennie, 
a  Dick  married  her,  with  a  teasing  queruloua  hatred, 
such  as  women  never  indulge  in  except  to  their  sons' 
wives.  Pennie  was  sensible  of  her  aunt's  contemp- 
tuous antipathy,  which  dated  from  several  years  ago, 
probably  from  the  day  when  Jonathan  Croft's  will 
was  reed,  and  that  public  slight  of  omission  put  upon 
his  wife's  family  which  Lister  of  Rood  had  never 
forgiven,  and  which  his  helpmeet  had  adopted  as  a 
reflection  on  the  Dobbies  also.  But  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian woman,  who  knew  her  duty  as  a  connection,  a 
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relatite,  and  a  neighbour,  and  who  plumed  herself  on 
fulfilling  it  in  every  contingency.  She  therefore  now 
stated  her  hospitable  intentions  of  giving  Fennie  a 
paiiy,  and  said  Thursday  in  next  week  would  suit  her 
if  it  would  suit  her  sister  Croft.  The  widow  was 
gratified,  and  showed  it.  Even  Lucy,  who  was  of 
a  sluggish  temperament,  grew  animated.r  **  We  want 
mother  to  ask  Mr.  Tindal,  but  she  says  it  wouldn't  do.  - 
I  wonder  why  it  wouldn't  do  ?"  cried  she,  noisily. 

"He  is  as  free-spoken  as  can  be,"  added  Joanna, 
"and  I  dessay  he'd  like  to  come.  People  that  has 
lived  in  France  is  not  so  stiff  as  we  are,  and  I'm  sure 
he  must  find  it  dull  enough  at  home." 

Mrs.  Lister  looked  annoyed.  "Mr.  Tindal  makes 
himself  very  friendly,  talking  to  the  gels,  but  he's 
laughing  at  'em  half  the  time.  I  shan't  ask  him  any 
more  than  I  shall  ask  young  Bquire  Kaymond.  It  is 
the  same  thing  esacly.  Let  folks  keep  to  their  own 
kind.  There's  more  sociability  and  comfort  without 
any  of  your  grandees.  No  offence  to  you,  Fennie ;  you 
didn't  choose  where  you'd  go  live." 

"  They've  not  spoilt  her,  if  they  have  made  a  lady  of 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Croft,  who  did  not  want  for  spirit. 

"  I'm  not  saying  they  have.  But  about  Mr.  Tindal, 
i^ls,  your  father  woulii't  allow  of  it,  if  I  would;  and 
there's  things  we  needn't  talk  on  besides,  and  so  let 
it  rest.  Toull  have  beaux  in  plenty  without  him." 
Lucy  relapsed  into  silence,  aware  that  it  was  useless 
to  dispute  when  her  mother  had  spoken;  and  Mrs. 
Croft  reminded  Fennie  that  it  was  time  they  were 
going  on  to  Beckby, 

Pennie  was  glad  to  be  in  her  saddle  again;  the 
social  atmosphere  at  Hood  was  not  pleasant  that 
afternoon;  it  would  have  been  pleasanter  had  Dick 
Ifeen  there.  The  visit  to  •  Beckby  was  more  of  a 
siicoess.  Mrs.  Jones  was  heaxty  and  jovial.  She  was 
all  things  to  all  men,  and  all  women  too.  She  declared 
•Pennie  was  as  tall  as  her  cousin  Joannai  and  of  a  deal 
smarter  make;  she  admired  her  pony,  her  hat,  her 
whip,  the  way  she  did  up  her  curly  hair,  her  habit, 
and  even  her  boots.  "A  neat  foot  and  ankle  is  my 
weakness,'*  said  she.  "  I  was  one  gel  brought  up  with 
five  brothers.  Miss  Fennie,  and  I  look  always  at  a 
\voraan  from  a  man's  point  of  view." 

"And  I  think  that's  the  best  and  the  kindest," 
replied  Pennie,  laughing;  and  she  told  her  mother 
afterwards  that  she  liked  that  fat  Mrs.  Jones,  who  did 
not  make  a  stiunger  of  her,  much  better  than  her 
Aunt  Lister. 

CHAPTER  V. 

AH  trWimriTED  OtXEST. 

Pennie  had  been  three  weeks  at  Mayfield.  The  party 
at  Bood  Grange  was  over,  and  so  also  was  Mi-s.  Croft's 
return  entertainment.  Fennie  had  seen  her  kinsfolk 
in  the  familiarity  of  their  homes,  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  ber  mother's  friends,  and  had  left  a  kindly 
impression  on  nearly  all.  And  what  impression  had 
they  left  on  her  P 

It  was  growing  dusk  in  the  paiiour.  Mrs.  Croft 
had  gone  out  by  herself  for  a  gossip,  Pennie  did  not 
know  where,  and  she  was  alone.  She  had  op  hei' 
pathetic  face,  and  she  sat  still,  thinking^—"  I  hope  I  am 
not  unnatnral,  but  I  could  not  lead  this  life  always. 
If  I  had  never  left  them  I  should  be  happy  enough 
amongst  them.  1  should  feel  as  they  feel,  and  think 
as  they  think,  but  now  I  cannot.    How  tired  I  get  of 


their  talk — ^beaux  and  butter,  money  and  mice,  markets 
and  marrying,  and  lambing !  Bessie  in  the  kitchen  is 
better  off  than  I  should  be  here,  for  I  have  no  interest 
in  anything.  Dear  mother,  how  good  and  kind  she  is ! 
It  would  weary  her  to  live  my  life  as  much  as  it 
wearies  me  to  live  hers.  She  woxdd  not  know  how  to 
get  through  the  day  without  her  farm  and  her  farm- 
ing friends.  No,  I  must  stay  at  Eastwold;  and  I 
can  come  over  oftener  now  Miss  Bosslyn  has  left.  '  It 
is  only  a  morning's  ride  after  all.  Yet  it  must  be  sad 
for  her  alone  in  these  long  winter  days  and  nights." 

So  her  mother  had  told  her,  suggesting  that  she 
should  come  home  to  Mayfield  altogether.  Pennie 
was  in  infinite  perplexity  and  distress  about  it.  She 
wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  and  for  a  vexed  moment 
she  felt  as  if  her  mother  ought  not  to  have  put  her  on 
making  such  a  sacrifice,  nor  yet  on  refusing  to  make 
it.  For  a  sacrifice  in  a  large  sense  it  would  assuredly 
be.  Pennie  had  cultivated  her  intelligence,  her  taste, 
her  fancy ;  she  was  not  at  all  filter  but  she  liked  the 
friction  of  good  company,  and  would  like  it  still  better 
as  she  grew  more  mature  in  mind.  Eastwold,  with 
its  faded  refinements,  its  sorrows  and  many  cares,  suited 
her  better  than  the  rough  jollity  of  her  kinsfolk  and 
her  mother's  friends.  Distance  lent  enchantment  to 
the  view  of  Mayfield,  as  of  dther  places ;  absence  made 
Pennie's  heart  grow  fonder  of  tlie  old  bamyaid  and 
the  chickens.  Since  she  saw  them  last,  womanly 
sentiments  had  beg^un  to  bud  in  her,  which  were 
proving  not  of  the  native  briar,  but  of  the  foreign 
graft.  There  had  been  a  little  aching  sense  of  disap- 
pointment with  her  at  odd  moments  ever  since  she 
came,  and  when  her  mother  spoke  of  her  staying  on 
for  always,  she  only  felt  what  an  effort  it  had  been 
sometimes  to  behave  as  she  was  expected  to  behave. 

She  was  going  over  it  all  in  her  own  mind  to  no 
profit  when  an  event  came  to  pass — an  event  of  small 
impoi-tance  as  it  seemed,  but  which  had  its  gi*eat 
consequences  ncvei*theless. 

"  Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  1  Whatever's  happened  ?"  The 
voice  was  Bessie's,  rushing  to  the  baqk-door.  Pennie 
was  off  the  window-seat,  and  out  of  the  room  in  a 
twinkling.    "  What's  happened  to  you,  sirP" 

"Nothing  worse  than  a  sprained  ankle,  my  girl. 
Let  me  come  in  and  sit  down  a  minute."  It  was 
Mr.  Tindal  who  spoke,  as  he  limped  with  painful 
difi&culty  up  the  steps,  helping  himsdf  by  the  wall. 

"  Take  my  shoulder,  sir — ^lean  on  me.  Kitchen  is  not 
redd  up  yet ;  it's  only  a  step  farther  to  best  parlour, 
sir,  and  tiiere's  a  sofy  there.  Miss  Penelope,  just  mn 
up  to  your  mother's  room,  and  bring  down  that  old 
leg-rest  that  was  your  father's.  It's  in  comer  by 
clock."  Pennie  went  and  came  quickly,  and  Mr. 
Tindal  was  accommodated  as  well  as  could  be.  He 
appeared  to  suffer  acutely,  for- he  held  his  leg  with 
both  hands,  and  frowned  under  his  hat  tremendously. 

"  What  is  good  for  a  sprain  ?  I'm  sure  if  I  know ! 
ejaculated  Bessie.    ''Do  you  know,  Miss  Penelope P 
Pennie  shook  her  head,  and  Mr.  Tindal,  looking  at 
her,  applied  one  hand  to  the  removal  of  his  hat. 

"I  bear  pain  very  ill,"  said  he,  apologetically. 
So  it  appeared,  for  his  face  was  gi*ey  to  the  lips. 
Pennie  got  him  some  brandy,  and  wished  her  mother 
would  come  home.  Bessie  proposed  sending  Ned  off 
to  AIUt^  Bridge  for  the  doctor.  "  I  wish  you  would, 
and  if  he  is  out,  let  Bnckhurst  attend,"  added  the 
patient.  **  Pray,  don't  stand,  Mi^s  Croft,  or  I  shall 
feel  less  at  my  case  still."    Ab  Ned  chittered  out  of 
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the  yard  on  Darby,  Bessie  returned  to  the  parlonr 
with  candles ;  drew  the  cnrtainB,  stirred  the  fire,  and 
said  Missis  would  not  surely  be  long  now.  She  then 
went  out  and  shut  the  door,  leaving  Pennie  to  keep  the 
accidental  guest  company. 

Who  could  be  sociable  in  the  first  agony  of  a  sprain  P 
Mr.  Tindal  rejected  Fennie's  potion,  and  sat  glooming, 
now  at  his  disabled  limb,  and  then  at  the  fire.  '*I 
shall  not  get  back  to  Bood  to-night.  Will  that  lad  of 
yours  think  to  tell  them  as  he  passes  that  I  am  here  ?'' 
he  inquired  presently. 

Pennie  knew  little  of  Ned's  ways,  but  arguing  from 
one  boy  to  another — ^from  Francis,  Geoffey,  or  Maurice, 
to  him — she  feared  that  he  would  not  think  to  do 
anything  sensible  that  he  was  not  bidden  to  do. 
"  But,  you  know,  the  doctor  could  leave  a  message  as 
he  returns,"  added  she;  "or  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  anxiety  about  your  absence,  old  Jacob  shall  go 
now — at  once."  Mr.  Tindal  said  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  old  Jacob,  and  then  he  relapsed  into  silence. 
Peimie  remembered  her  couain'a  panegyric  on  him. 
and  thought  he  must  be  a  very  difierent  person  at 
different  times. 

He  was  a  man  of  one  or  two-and-thirty,  and  had  a 
fine  sensible  fac^  with  a  curve  of  healthy  sarcasm 
about  the  lips ;  evidently  not  a  man  to  be  known  in 
an  hour's  idle  society,  though  he  could  ^  free  and 
familiar  enough  on  occasion,  to  delight  the  fluttering 
souls  of  Lucy  and  Joanna.  At  this  moment,  though 
his  features  were  contorted  with  pain,  his  countenance 
was  one  to  inspire  liking  and  confidence.  Uncon- 
sciously he  appealed  to  the  kindness  and  forbearance 
of  strangers  wherever  he  went,  and  Pennie's  senti- 
mental heart  was  peculiarly  open  to  such  an  appeal. 
She  wished  the  doctor  would  come,  she  wished  her 
mother  woidd  come,  but  most  ardently  she  wished  she 
could  do  something  for  the  sufferer  hersetf .        • 

Mrs.  Oroft  was  Uie  first  to  arrive.  "  Oh,  dear !  that 
I  should  have  been  out,  Mr.  Tindal,  and  that  a  gel  of 
mine  should  be  so  helpless  aa  not  to  know  what  to  do 
for  a  sprain  I"  was  her*  cry.  '•  Pennie,  love,  take  my 
bonnet  and   gloves,  and  go  to  my  cupboard,  and, 

straight  in  front  of  you,  youll  see  a  bottle  labled ." 

"  111  wait  for  the  doctor  or  Buckhuret,  Mrs.  Oroft, 
thank  ye,"  interposed  her  reluctant  visitor,  in  alarm. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  more  than  a  sprain.  If  my  boot  were 
only  off— it  will  have  to  be  cut.  Ah,  no,  let  it  be — ^let 
it  be !"  he  remonstrated,  before  the  widow  had  touched 
his  foot,  and  she  was  glad  to  leave  him  to  himself. 
His  extreme  sensitiveness  shook  her  nerves,  and  made 
Pennie  run  to  ask  Bessie  if  she  thought  the  ^octor 
would  be  long. 

"Ko— listen.  That's  him  riding  into  t'  yard  now." 
Bessie  went  to  open  the  door,  and  Pennie,  standing  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  recognized  the  voice  of  M^.  Buckhurst 
entering  with  a  joke.  He  turned  in  there  first,  put 
down  his  hat  and  whip,  aiid  chafing  his  hands  for  a 
brisk  minute,  nodded,  and  followed  Bessie  into  the 
parlour. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  out  again,  in  a  cool 
hurry.  "You'll  have  Mr.  Tindal's  company  for  a 
month  to  come.  It  is  a  broken  leg— just  above  the 
ankle;  a  slip  on  a  loose  stone,  and  a  fall,"  said  he, 
and  was  gone. 

Dr.  Grey  returned  with  his  assistant,  and  Mr. 
Tindal's  man,  shortly.  The  limb  was  set,  and  by  Mrs. 
Oroft  wept  ovOT.  "  Oh,  how  he  bore  it  I"  sobbed  she, 
telling  the  story  to  her  daughter  and  Bessie.    "  Beau^ 


Ufvl,  He's  resting  now,  poor  'fellow.  There  goes 
your  parlour,  Pennie ;  he  says  he  won't  stir  till  he*s 
well.  Put  supper  in  the  dining-room,  lass ;  the  doctor 
and  Buckhurst  will  be  glad  of  something  before  they 
go.  Mr.  Tindal's  man  11  sit  up  with  him,  and  I'll  make 
his  gruel  myself.  He's  to  get  nothing  else  to-night. 
I've  a  true  pity  for  him,"  added  she  to  Pennie  aside, 
"  but  I'd  as  lief  he'd  fallen  before  somebody  else's  door. 
There  never  was  a  man  that  ill-luck  dogged  as  it  dogs 
him.    One  might  fancy  there  was  a  curse  upon  him." 

Mayfield  hardly  knew  itself  on  the  morrow.  An 
uninvited  guest  (especially  an  uninvited  male  guest 
with  a  broken  leg)  upsets  the  routine  of  small  house- 
holds  completely.  Pennie  had  no  dulness  or  inoccu- 
pation to  complain  of  now.  Her  mother  was  obliged 
to  make  her  useful  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  she 
complacently  accepted  the  duties  with  which  she  was 
charged,  to  relieve  others  for  service  in  the  parlour. 
Dr.  Grey  congratulated  her  on  getting  into  training 
for  a  farmer's  wife,  and  promised  to  teU  her  cousin 
Dick  what  a  clever,  handy  little  body  she  was — 
compliments  Pennie  did  not  appreciate  from  her 
negligent  co-trustee.  Her  leave  of  absence  from 
Eastwold  was  extended,  and  she  no  longer  felt  any 
particular  anxiety  to  return.  She  conceived  a  deep 
interest  in  the  tenant  of  her  pretty  parlour,  from 
which  she  was  exiled  for  many  days.  The  coming 
and  going  of  the  doctor,  of  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Abbey,  of  Pierce,  Mr.  Tindal's  man,  and  of  other 
persons,  to  help,  to  hinder,  or  to  inquire,  created  a 
perpetual  bustle  and  variety.  The  first  hour  of  rest  in 
the  daytime  that  Pennie  enjoyed  was  one  afternoon 
when  her  mother  slipped  out  of  the  parlour  to  get  a 
taste  of  fresh  air  in  the  gardeil  (and  of  gossip  witB 
Mrs.  Jones),  when  she  was  bidden  to  slip  in,  quietly 
sit  her  down,  and,  if  Mr.  Tindal  asked  for  drink,  to 
gpive  it  him,  but  not  let  him  talk. 

Pennie  did  as  she  was  told  with  a  great  awe  upon 
her.  Mr.  Tindal  had  been  at  death's-door ;  he  was  as 
weak  as  water  yet,  and  it  was  much  if  he  got  better— 
so  Bessie,  and  the  strange  nurse  Dr.  Grey  had  provided 
for  him  at  the  worst,  had  talked  before  her.  Pennie 
had  never  been  in  the  presence  of  any  one  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  the  other  world;  and  when  she 
entered  the  parlour  she  felt  like  going  to  church  in 
Lent,  when  the  pulpit  was  draped  in  black  cloth,  and 
the  choir  pitched  all  their  tunes  in  a  minor  key.  A 
low  iron  oamp-bed  had  been  set  up  between  the  window 
and  the  fire,  and  there  lay  the  sick  man,  white,  worn, 
pathetic,  with  shut,  sunken  eyes,  and  close-dipt  haii*. 
He  was  so  still  that  she  thought  he  slept,  but  presently 
he  muttered  a  wish  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was. 
Pennie  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  said  it  was  half -past 
three.  At  the  sound  of  a  fresh  voice  he  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  the  table,  where  stood 
a  pitcher  of  refreshing  drink,  a  glass,  and  a  spoon. 
She  interpreted  the  glance  into  a  thirsty  desircy'poured 
some  out,  and  offered  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Is  Pierce  here  F"  he  asked.  Pennie  said  he  was 
not.  "  Nor  your  mother  ?  Then  try  if  you  can  raise 
my  head  a  little,  so  that  I  can  get  a  convenient  sip." 
Pennie  proposed  the  spoon.  "  That  is  right— you  will 
soon  learn."  Bis  face  took  on  another  expression 
altogether.  "I  feel  that  I  have  got  a  good  turn  at 
last,"  said  he. 

'*Te8,  but  you  must  not  talk,"  replied  his  new 
nurse,  with  decision.  "If  you  do,  you  will  fall  off 
again." 
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"No,  I  shall  not"  This  flat  ooniradioiioii  put  to 
flight  Feniiie'a  awe,  and  she  felt  no  more  Bolemn  than 
she  had  done  when  helping  to  wait  on  the  Wynyard 
boj8  onoe,  all  three  conraleacent  and  fractions  together 
after  the  measles.  While  she  was  stUl  presiding  in 
the  parlonr  her  mother  returned,  bringing  in  with  her 
Dr.  Grey,  and,  in  reply  to  the  usual  inquiries,  the 
patient  said  he  thought  he  might  enter  on  a  course  of 
amusement  now. 

"  la  he  off  his  head  again  ?  A  course  of  amuse* 
ment,  when  he  can't  lift  his  hand  to  his  mouth!" 
whispered  the  widow. 

"Glad  to  see  you  in  spirits,  sir,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  We  will  put  Miss  Penelope  in  charge  of  you  again. 
She  has  stirred  you  up."  Fennie  remonstrated  that 
indeed  she  had  only  told  him  what  o'clock  it  was,  and 
given  him  drink  with  a  spoon.  "  It  is  all  right,  my 
dear,  you  shall  gire  it  him  again.  A  bit  of  diversion 
with  Lis  tonics  will  help  him  on." 

{To  lie  oontinutd.) 


WEAT    HAVE    WORKING-MEN  TO   DO 

WITH  ABTf 

A  CEBTAIH  duke,  asked  to  lend  some  of  his  pictures 
for  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Artr Treasures,  is  said 
to  have  wondered  "  what  Manchester  wanted  with  Art- 
Treasnres."  Many  people  wonder,  in  much  the  same 
F-pirit,  what  workins^-men  want  witii  art.  The  truth  is 
they  want  more  wim  it  than  most  people.  They  want 
it  as  a  refining  pleasure,  to  embellisli  lives  of  hard 
material  work;  to  gladden  homes  usually  inconyenient, 
too  often  squalid  and  depressing;  to  counteract  the 
temptation  to  vulgar  and  debasing  amusements.  They 
want  it  to  educate  a  part  of  them  which  their  work, 
and  their  homes,  and  their  schools,  all  leave  unedu- 
cated— their  sense  of  beauty. 

That  working-men,  as  a  class,  know  very  little  about 
art,  is  forced  home  on  one  at  all  points,  but  most  at  the 
working-men's  exhibitions,  of  late  so  conmion.     In 
these,  what  is  sent  in  as  art  is,  as  a  rule,  utterly  bad 
and  worthless.    Where  one  sees  anything  decent,  it 
proves,  generally,  to  be  the  work  of  an  art-school 
pupil.     In  the  Islington  Exhibition,  jUst  closed,  I 
found  nothing  of  any  appreciable  value  among  all  the 
drawings  and  pictures,  except  the  fruit  and  insects  of 
H.  Major,  a  postman,  who  employs  his   leisure   in 
painting,  and  to  such  goodpurpose,  that  his  large 
composition  in  oil  (called  "  Unbidden  Guests  "),  of  a 
wasp,  a  bee,  a  bluebottle,  and  a  chafer,  taking  toU  of  a 
dessert,  would  not   have  discredited   a  professional 
painter  of  repute.    When  one  does  see  anything  good 
in  art  from  the  hands  of  working-men,  it  is  usually 
imitative,  still  life,  very  often  fruit  or  flowers.    Their 
attempts  at  landscape  and  figures  are  usually  childish. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  certainly  those  are 
not  the  working-man's  true  friends  who  blink  the  fact, 
or  praise  such  surt  as  workinff-men's  exhibitions  usually 
display.    This  should  not  oe,  and  need  not  be,  with 
the  resources  now  at  the  oonmiand  of  working-men. 
Cheap  trains  now  bring  nature's  face  within  half- 
holiday  reach  of  aU,  and  half-holidays  are  happily 
getting  more  common.   But  men  do  not  get  to  art--at 
least  they  only  get  to  her  in  the  course  of  generations-^ 
^y  way  of  nature.    Now-a-days  we  rather  reach  love 
oi  nature,  and  perception  of  her  beauties,  by  help  of 
art.    In  fact,  each  leads  to  recognition  of  tne  other. 
It  is  art»  even  more  than  nature,  that  our  working- 
men  need  to  know  more  about  if  they  are  to  quicken 
their  sense  ol  beautj;.     They  have  enough  of  the 
noblest  art  within  their  reach,  if  they  choose  to  open 


their  eyes  and  minds  to  it.  There  is  the  Orystal 
Palace,  full  of  it  in  its  casts,  its  models,  its  galleries, 
where  they  may  see  art  arranged  by  counmes  and 
schools,  so  as  to  tell  its  story  systematically,  by  the 
mouths  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  of  Qiieece  and  Home, 
Italy  and  Germany,  France  and  England. 

You  must  pay  to  see  the  Orystal  Palace,  but  there 
is  no  lack  of  art  to  be  seen  without  paying.  There  is 
the  British  Museum,  South  Kensin^|ton,  the  National 
Gkdlery.  I  believe  there  is  no  capital  in  Europe  in 
whioh  such  grand  art -collections  are  so  liberally 
opened  to  all  classes  as  in  London.  But  a  Parisian 
working- olaea  crowd  seems  at  home  among  such 
collections.  An  English  working-class  crowd  is  quiet 
and  curious ;  it  stares  rather  vacantly,  and  passes  on, 
and  yawns  a  good  deal.  You  do  not  hear  the  comment, 
or  see  the  quick,  intelligent,  understanding  look  and 
pause,  that  strikes  you  in  the  Louvre. 

In  Italy  the  working-classes  do  not  visit  the  gal- 
leries much.  They  have  so  much  of  their  art  in  the 
churches  and  the  open  air,  they  scarcely  need  galleries. 
Indeed,  their  mere  taste  in  |nctures  is  quite  unculti- 
vatedi  and  usually  execrable;  but  for  ail  that,  of  aU 
European  populations  of  the  same  dass,  the  Italians 
are  the  most  refined  and  the  most  sensible  to  beauty. 
But  in  our  less  ornamental  and  less  beautiful  life,  art 
is  not  to  be  imbibed  by  breathing,  and  living,  and 
looking  about  us.  We  must  go  to  look  for  it.  There' 
is  the  British  Museum,  where,  in  the  statues  and 
friezes  of  the  best  and  the  worst  schools  of  Qreece, 
earlier  and  later,  we  may  see  what  Paganism  could 
do  to  consecrate  and  immortalize  beauty.  There  is 
the  Natioufd  GaUery,  where,  when  the  collection  is 
methodically  hung,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  tlie 
history  of  painting  by  well  chosen  examples ;  from  its 
early  dawn,  in  the  rude  attempts  of  the  Byzantine 
painters  of  Siezma,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  to  its  meridian 
splendour  in  Raphael,  and  Titian,  and  Leonardo  y'^ 
where  we  may  trace  the  curiously-varied  forms  art  haa 
taken  in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  flanders,  and  Holland, 
and  England.  When  the  idterations  in  the  National 
Gallery  are  finished,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  hang 
our  art-treasures  by  schools  and  dates,  but  we  shall 
be  able  to  hang  the  English  pictures  of  the  collection 
now  at  South  Kensington. 

There  is  this  great  good  in  studying  art  in  a  collec- 
tion of  old  pictures.  You  are  not  left  to  hap-hazard 
in  your  admiration.  Time  has  weeded  the  nainters 
for  you.  You  see  here  the  strong  swimmers  wno  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  and  kept  afloat  above  the 
waters  of  oblivion.  The  National  Gallery  just  now 
specislly  deserves  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  the  m^niificent 
large  landscape  by  Bubens  (the  ChiLteau  of  Stein)  in 
its  renewed  s^endour,  since  its  late  skilful  and  judi- 
cious cleaning.  The  cleaner,  working  always  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Mr.  Boxall,  the  dii*ector,  has 
removed  all  the  liquorice-water  and  yellow  varnish 
with  which  the  canvas  was  smeared  and  re-smeared 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont  (who  bequeathed  the  picture 
to  the  nation)  and  the  picture-doctors  of  his  day,  who 
Hked  brown  trees  better  than  green,  and  prderred 
skies  of  dingy  dirt  to  the  heavenliest  blue.  Now  we 
may  see  this  marvellous  transcript  of  Flemish  land- 
scape as  it  was  when  it  left  the  easel  of  Bubens.  The 
colours  have  not  chansed  sensibly.  The  surface  is  in 
perfect  condition,  wiSi  every  touch  of  the  master's 
pencil  still  apparent.  You  may  trace  the  places  where 
he  altered  the  shapes  of  his  trees  as  he  paainted.  And 
it  is  a  landscape  to  be  studied  now  moio  thaa  ever? 
for  it  is  landscape,  largely  and  intellifiestly^  painted, 
in  which  yon  see  truth  conveyed  to  the  mind  hy  a 
shorthand)  which  all  art  ii;  not  a  laJborious  faihue 
to  repreient  nature  inch  by  inch,  and  tomch  by  touch, 
as  so  many  of  our  deverest  young  painters  are  breaking 
their  hearts  in  the  vain  attempt  to  do.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  subject  hereeffter. 
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TEE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 

PABIS. 

Bbvobe  this  meetii  the  public  eye  maay  arran^^ementa 
wliich  are  now  onlj  tailed  about  in  connection  "with 
the  foithcoming  show  of  the  world's  indoBtry  at  Pans 
will  have  advanced  to  perfection;  and  many  projects 
of  which  we  may  have  heard  little  or  nothing,  will, 
perhaps,  have  been  matured  6r  made  good  progress. 
Among  the  more  tiseful  of  these  arrangements  is  that 
entitled  "The  Working  Man's  Club  and  Institute 
Union,"  honoured  by  the  presidencjr  of  Lord  Brougham, 
Already-  a  good  worldng  committee  has  been  an- 
nounced, having  its  head-quarters  in  the  Strand,  and 
its  local  secretaries  in  ererr  quarter  of  the  Metropolis. 
If  the  Union  really  suoceea  in  its  endeavours  to  Keep 
the  cost  of  a  weed's  board  and  lodging  in  Paris  down 
to  thirty  shillings,  we  fwe  no  reason  why  that  capital 
may  not  be  visited  by  many  thousands  of  our  working 
population  in  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  opportunity  is  a  great  one.  The  International 
Exhibition  of  1851  in  Hyde  Park  took  the  world  by 
surprise,  and  moved  the  hearts  of  men  as  no  achieve* 
ment  ot  the  kind  is  likelj  to  do  again  in  our  time.  Still 
tiie  forthcoming  exhibition  at  Paris  has  peculiar  claims 
to  attention.  £i  completeness  it  will  probably  surpass 
all  former  attempts,  owing  to  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  our  neaghbouTB  have  availed  themselves  of  an 
idea,  not  indeed  originated  by  them,  but  which  no 
other  people  in  Europe  are  so  well  qualified  to  realize 
with  equal  taste  and  ingenuity  in  all  its  details. 

On  another  page  we  have  g^ven  a  ground-pUm  of 
the  structure  now  rapidly  approaching  to  completion. 
The  whole  space  of  the  Champ  de  Mara — ^that  immense 
plain  in  the  near  neighbournood  of  Paris,  on  which 
one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  world  has  been  so  often 
manoBuvred,  and  which  has  theprestiee  of  a  strangely- 
dramatic  history  to  recommend  it  to  we  imagination-^ 
wiU  f  onn  the  stage  on  which  the  grandest  and  most 
hopeful  of  all  its  proud  spectacles  will  be  arranged. 
'The  bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine  will  form  the  com- 
mencement of  a  long  avenue  leading  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  through  the  ornamental  grounds  ap- 
propriated to  Great  Britain  on  the  rigat,  and  to 
Prance  on  the  left.  The  area  of  the  buildixig  is  com- 
posed of  curvilinear  ^^eries,  or  concentric  rings,  as 
they  might  be  called,  if  the  form  of  the  building  were 
circular.  It  is  more  nearly  elliptical  in  shape,  but  not 
quite  so.  To  describe  it  accurately,  it  is  a  eirde  cut  in 
half,  with  an  oblong  rectangle  inscribed  between  the  two 
halves ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  avenue  through  the 
entire  building  to  the  Ecole  Militaire  forms  its  longest 
diameter.  The  entire  half  on  the  left  of  this  diameter 
is  appropriated  to  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
comer  accorded  to  Belgium  and  Holland ;  while  the 
space  appropriated  to  im^land  is  the  quarter  section 
on  ^e  visitor^s  right,  diminished  by  a  tain  slice  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference,  set  apart  for  the 
United  States.  The  interior  of  the  elongated  circular 
space  will  be  laid  out  as  a  jg^arden,  and  will  contain 
various  erections  for  such  objects  as  cannot  be  advan- 
tageously displajred  in  the  covered  galleries. 

Above  the  section  appropriated  to  the  United  States 
in  the  plan  will  be  seen  ^^t  narrow  strips,  marked  off 
respectively  for  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia  and  Central 
Asia,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  The 
names  of  the  other  civilized  nations  to  which  the 
remaining  space  is  allotted  may  be  read  off  with  ease 
on  the  engraved  plan,  commencing  with  Italy  and 
terminating  with  Prusma.  Each  of  these  allotted  sec- 
tions will  extend  from  the  Centre,  in  the  interior 
garden,  through  the  successive  galleries,  or  curved 
halls,  to  the  ornamental  grounds  surrounding  the 
building. 

Such  is  the  plan,  described  according  to  sections  or 


radii  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ; 
and  the  visitor,  hj  following  this  arrangement,  may 
confine  his  attention  to  all  the  various  products  of  one 
country.  But  a  little  consideration  will  make  it  appa- 
rent to  our  readers  that  objects  so  placed  natxtrally 
fall  under  another  arrangement  not  less  interesting. 
The  visitor  may  choose  to  continue  his  walk  alon^  one 
of  the  curvilinear  galleries  entirely  round  the  building, 
in  which  case  he  will  see  in  succession  the  similar  pro- 
ducts of  different  nationalities.  This  may  be  intel- 
ligibly explained  by  commencing  with  the  outside  ring 
or  covered  space,  which  will  form  a  sort  of  covered 
portico  or  cloisters  running  aJl  round  the  building, 
roofed  over  Indeed,  but  almost  entirely  open  to  the 
exterior  garden.  It  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  promenade, 
beneath  what  may  be  called  a  gigantic  verandah,  and 
will  contain  stalls  where  refreshments  may  be  procured 
and  necessaries  purchased. 

The  circle  within  this  will  be  the  great  gallery,  or 
principal  hall,  in  which  all  kinds  of  machines  and 
instruments  iriU  be  exhibited.  It  will  be  walled  in  on 
both  sides,  but  cross  passages  will  intersect  it  at 
numerous  intervals,  and  there  will  be  many  doors,  to 
admit  persons  proceeding  f  ix>m  the  interior  rings  to 
the  exterior,  or  contrariwise. 

The  next  inside  gallery  will  be  devoted  to  Baw 
Materials,  wherein  the  unworkcd  supplies  of  which  all 
manufactured  goods  are  made,  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  will  be  placed  in  proper  order. 

In  the  third  circle  (or  fourth,  reckoning  the  outside 
verandah  as  one)  we  first  come  to  the  display  of  Manu- 
factured Qoods,  and  after  that  again  to  another  interior 
gallery,  contaimng  other  manufactured  goods  of  'par- 
ticular descriptions,  according  to  certain  arrangements, 
which  will  be  strictly  insistea  upon. 

The  last  of  these  concentric  galleries  will  run  all 
round  the  interior  open  space  or  garden  ground.  It 
will  be  specially  designed  to  suit,  and  appropriated 
solely  to,  specimens  of  Fine  Arts — to  pamtings,  en- 
gravkgs;  8tataai7,  ai«lutectai«,  and  the W 

Thus,  on  entering  the  building  by  the  main  gateway, 
the  visitor   may  follow,  if  he  please,  the  exhibited 

Secimens  of  Maehinery,  or  of  Baw  Material,  or  of 
ofMrfaetwred  ArHeles,  or  of  the  IHns  Arts  of  all  the 
nationalities  of  the  world  in  succession,  just  as  the 
particular  ffalleiT  traverses  the  radiating  sections 
allotted  to  t£e  exhibitors.  By  following  this  plan  he 
will  be  ahle  to  compare  the  locomotives  of  En^and 
with  those  of  France;  or  the  rice  of  Italy  with  iSat  of 
India  or  America ;  or  the  silks  of  France  with  those  of 
China  or  Italjr ;  or  the  paintings  and  statuary  of  Hol- 
land and  Bel^um  with  those  of  Italy  or  of  Spain ;  and 
so  on  indefinitely,  with  the  least  possible  trouble  and 
the  greatest  certfkinty  attainable. 

J^,  by  enterin/any.of  the  particular  conrte,  and 
proceeding  alon^  the  sections  or  radu  from  the  exte- 
rior to  the  interior,  or  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior, 
traversing  or  outtinff  the  galleries  at  right-angles,  and 
passing  idong  any  of  the  radial  passages,  we  may  oom- 
pare  the  different  pi'oducts  of  the  same  counti^  with 
one  another,  or  the  similar  products  of  rival  exhibitors 
from  any  particular  part  of  the  world.  Or,  again,  we 
ma^  examine  the  stages  through  which  different  ma- 
terials pass  on  their  way  from  the  crude  state  up  to 
the  manufactured  article  fashioned  and  ready  for  use. 

The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  must  strike  our 
readers  and  every  beholder  with  admiration.  It  will 
greatly  Militate  the  study  of  the  immense  oollec- 
tion,  as  it  will  also  the  daasification  of  objects  and 
their  arrangement  in  order  by  those  entrusted  with 
the  duty.  Siq>posing  this  pl^  to  be  canried  out  in 
ail  its  completoiess,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it  will  be,  the  great  world's  fair,  to  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  invites  evexy  nation,  and  tribe,  and 
family,  wul  far  snxpase  in  splendour  all  that  we  have 
yet  seen  in  beautiful  Paris  itself. 


AN  EDITOR'S  JTOLTDAT. 


AN  EDITORS  HOLIDAY. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  and  a  i 
turned  mj  'ba«k  ou  tbe'  boneji 

eirch,  beneath  whose  pleasant  shade  sat  FoUy  and 
ony,  eetlAtflj  eating  their  canunta  and  cnorriea 
fresh  with  the  dew,  which  always  adds  a  delicious 
flaronr  to  fruit  gathered  and  eaten  befoi'e  breakfast. 
The  tempting;  red  bnnches  and  rosy  lipa  reminded 
me  ot  that  charming  line  of  Tennyson's — 

Urnul  Willi  th«  mtel  pant  Diouth,  when  mj  (htiiti  duiglnJ  the 

And  I  thought  the  picture  waa  a  no  less  charmine 
one  in  which  the  actors  were  both  chUdren,  and  one  of 
them  bad  his  battered  straw  hat  rtnck  all  round  with 
olover  and  wind-flowers  and  ripe  grasses,  by  the  taste- 
fol  litUe  hand  of  his  tiny  Bister.  With  a  hurried 
"Good-bye,  Horry!  good-bye,  PoUt,  my  iamb!"  I 
strode  away  to  meet  t£e  iron  hone,  haTine  a  mile  to 
walk  across  onr  breezy  common,  and  less  than  twenty 
minuteB  to  do  it  in.  But  Polly — irrepressible  Polly- 
is  not  to  be  defrauded  of  her  dues.  Out  of  the  porch, 
ourranta  and  cherriea  forgotten,  across  the  forbidden 
lawn  (thus  early  in  the  morning),  and  along  the  wind- 
ing  path,  now  tddden  by  the  shrabs,  now  in  full  liew, 
with  hair  and  ribbons  streaming,  she  flies,  screaming 
ufter  "  Papa."  So  a  few  precious  moment*  are  lost 
(no.  not  lo«t,  but  stamped  upon  the  memory  with  an 
skdded  brio^tnMs),  while  the  "envied  kiss "  is  hastily 
gixeu,  and  then  I  depart  in  peace  for  WraysbuTj,  in 
quest  of  an  "  Editor'a  Holiday." 
And  wby  an  "  JUUor'f  Htdiday  t"  and  why  "  Wrays- 


ment  or  instruction  of  his  I'CitderB ;  and  at  the  distonge 
of  a  mile,  more  or  less,  from  Wrayabury,*  is  situated 
the  parish  church  of  Hoiton,  memorable  for  its  con- 
uection  with  tho  hiatoiy  of  Milton.  It  was  to  Horton 
that  Hilton's  parents  retired  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
from  thence  the  poet  dates  much  of  hia  correspondence 
in  the  intcr^-al  between  1C32  and  lt>38.  It  woa  there, 
in  If>37,  that  his  mother  died,  and  there,  immediately 
in  front  of  tbe  chancel,  she  lies  buried.  It  waa  in  his 
new  home  at  Horton,  after  leaving  college,  that  oui- 
immortol  poet  mndc  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Natw-Q  to  which  Itis  minor  poems  are  inUcbt<;il  for 
their  esaeutial  churms.  H«re  he  wrote  hia  Soiauil  to 
tlie  Nightingale,  his  incomftarable  companion  pieces,  the 
Alk^o  and  PeiiseroBO,  his  Arcadet,  and  his  Conttu. 
Reader,  if  the  first  three  of  these  pieces  are  not  fresh 
in  your  memory,  take  down  your  volume  of  Milton 
(you  surely  poaaess  a  copy),  and  having  filled  your 
imagination  with  the  "  sweet  images  of  nature"  the^ 
Buggeat,  tell  me  if  I  conld  have  turned  my  short  hoL- 
day  to  better  account  than  by  visiting  the  rural  soenes 
which  inspired  them,  and  if  my  friend  the  artist  could 
hare  found  a  prettier  subject  tor  hiu  pencil  within  the 
same  distance  of  London  P 

Leaving  Wraysbury  Station,  and  passing  over  a 
rustic  bridge  spanning  the  dai'k  waters  of  the  Colna, 
we  find  ourselves  on  a  level  road  which  runs  white 
before  ns,  with  a  hawthorn  hedge  and  a  broad  shallow 
dil«h  on  either  side,  nearly  as  far  as  tbe  eye  can  reach. 

•  WnTsbuty  itMlF  is  n  itntion  nn  the  Win<!«r  bmoch  of  the 
SoDth-WsMrD  Rulwiiy,  about  •«'fuU«ii  mila  from  I.anilaa. 


Already,  perhaps,  we  are  in  the  footsteps  of  Milton,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  -wide  shallow  ditches, 
almost  choked  with  water-plants  and  rashes,  are  of 
ancient  date;  and  if  so,  no  important  chajige,  or 
change  at  all,  can  have  taken  place  in  the  roads  and 
footpaths.  On  the  left  are  seen,  at  ^intervals  between 
the  trees,  "  the  towers  and  battlements  "  of  Windsor 
Castle,  which  are  alluded  to  as  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape in  the  Allegro.  The  Scotch  thistle  and  various 
umbelliferous  plants,  MiUdtolium  and  "Jack  in  the 
hedge,"  Cockles  and  Pimpernels,  grow  abundantly  by 
the  road  side ;  and  on  either  hand  stretch  the  rich  flat 
pastures  of  Buckinghamshire,  bordered  with  pollard 
withys  and  Milton's  "hedge- row  elma."  A  pleasant 
saunter  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  us  to 
where  a  cross  road  reyeals  some  signs  of  a  Tillage, 
so  hidden  from  view,  however,  that  we  require  the  as- 
surance of  a  countryman  that  "Horton  is  all  along 
here,"  before  proceeding  on  our  way  with  confidence. 
In  a  few  minutes  more,  after  passing  the  Five  Bells 
and  the  adjacent  smithy  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
a  handsome  lodge  on  the  right  (of  which  a  word  here- 
after), we  find  ourselves  opj^dte  the  ivy-clad  church, 
represented  in  our  engraving.  Farther  on  still  we 
come  to  a  fine  old  elm  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space 
where  three  roads  meet,  and  though  the  hcpuses  have  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  nooks  and  comers  around,  there  in 
evidence  enough  that  this  is  the  ffrand  s^mare  (shall 
we  coll  it?)  of  the  village  of  Horton.  For  a  mile 
fuHher  the  road  again  runs  white  and  straight  to 
Colnbrook ;  and  having  resolved  to  extend  our  walk  to 
that  tovu  before  visiting  the  interior  of  MUton's  old 
church,  we  find  there  a  long  street  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
with  the  desolate  remains  of  at  least  a  dozen  inns,  by 
which,  in  the  pre-railway  period,  a  hundred  coaches 
and  waggons  rattled  and  creaked  daily  on  their  way  to 
aud  from  London.  Who  knows  but  that  the  railways 
will  be  obsolete,  too,  some  day  P  Change  and  decay  are 
stamped  on  all  the  works  of  man ;  and  here  is  m^  com- 
panion with  the  sketch-book,  better  pleased  to  discover 
a  bit  of  crumbling  old  wall  or  a  ruined  pigsty  than 
to  be  introduced  into  a  palace. 

In  the  "long  unlovely  street"  of  Colnbrook  there 
are  several  ranges  of  building,  which  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  believing  were  familiar  to  the  eyes  of 
Milton ;  and  many  an  old  inn  yard  by  which  he  may 
have  lingered  and  gossiped  with  the  "  boots  "  of  those 
days,  or  with  old  Boniface,  when  about  to  start  on  one 
of  his  journeys  to  London ;  or  when,  at  this  time,  he 
went  to  Oxford  to  be  "  incoi'poi'ated"  Master  of  Arts, 
which  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  in  company 
with  the  renowned  Jeremy  Tavlor,  in  1636.  Molten 
sauntering  up  the  main  street  of  the  busy  little  town, 
and  exchanging  good-day  with  a  tradesman,  or  loiter- 
ing for  a  long  ttuk  with  a  waggoner,  and  then  joining 
the  ^oup  that  was  certain  to  gather  at  the  entrance  c3 
the  inn  where  the  waggoner  stopped,  is  a  very  conceiv- 
able picture.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  that  he 
wrote  his  commemoration  verses  on  "  old  Hobson,"  the 
university  can-ier — ^verses  which  prove  he  was  not  above 
essaying  a  jest  with  this  sort  of  folk.  Not  that  our 
immortal  epic  had  any  particular  talent  this  way ;  for 
Milton's  joke  about  beath  "  dodging "  old  Hobson 
between  Cambridge  and  the  Bull  Inn,  Bi^opsgate, 
and  about  its  bein^  impossible  for  him  to  die  so  long 
as  he  could  look  alive  and  keep  moving,  are  among  the 
dreariest  things  of  the  kind  in  print.  Alas,  for  iiim, 
it  any  Sam  Weller  of  the  period  had  served  as  "  boots  " 
at  one  of  those  old  Colnbrook  inns !  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  his  sublime  communing  knew  no  such  dis- 
comfiture, and  if  he  dispensed  a  jest,  it  was  done  with 
a  lofty  smile,  in  the  manner  of  a  prince  giving  largess 
to  his  subjects. 

The  way  back  to  Horton  is  hot  and  dusty ;  but  every 
step  is  interesting,  as  we  are  now  certainly  in  thepoet's 
track.     These  runnels  at  the  road  side  existed  m  his 


time,  and  in  all  essential  features  the  landscape  re- 
mains what  it  was.  On  these  hedges  grew  the 
"bloomy  spray"  where  the  nightingale  sang,  to 
which  he  listened  with  a  new-found  joy  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  "  paternal  coimtry  house ;"  and  hereabouts. 

were  those—     „    , 

Meadows  tnm  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

With  every  other  charming  feature  of  the  scenery  to 
which  he  has  alluded  in  the  Allegro,  except  the  imag- 
inary "  mountains,"  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute the  modest  Berkshire  hills  which  bound  the 
landscape.  Returning  thus  towards  Horton  Church, 
pleasantly  dreaming  by  the  way  of  the  old  Puritan  timers, 
and  of  the  footsteps  which  have  so  long  since  been 
effaced,  we  pass  on  the  left  the  rectory  (not  the  old 
house  of  Milton's  time*  for  it  has  long  since  been  re- 
placed by  a  modem  structure),  standing  in  its  own 
)leasant  grounds ;  and  See !  cm  the  right  a  carriage  has 
lust  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  a  cottage,  which  proves  to 
DC  the  dwelling  of  the  sexton.  But  what  have  muslin 
dresses,  and  gay  parasols,  and  rosy  faces  half  hidden 
beneath  their  shade,  tp  do  with  this  grave  functionary  P 
These  are  visitors,  going  like  myself  to  Horton  Church, 
not  altogether  on  the  poet's  account,  as  I  presently 
discover,  but  to  see  the  gravestones  of  their  people. 

The  gentleman  of  the  party  was  tociaUy  inclined, 
and  soon  gave  me  to  understand  that  his  family  had 
lived  in  Horton  for  "  centuries !"  So,  standing  by  the 
old  stone  font  (old  as  the  church  certainly,  and  that 
may  be  six  hundi'ed  years),  with  the  sexton's  intelligent 


Mj  carried  under  my  arm  aU  day, 
from  the  memoir :  "  There  was  a  tradition  at  Horton, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  books,  that  Milton's  house 
was  one  which  stood  on  the  site  of  a  new  mansion,  called 
Berkin  Manor  House,  near  the  church,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  with  streams  of  water  running 
through  and  along  the  grounds ;  aud  in  the  garden  of 
this  house  there  was  shown,  till  the  other  day,  the 
remnant  of  an  apple  tree,  under  which,  according  to 
the  innocent  style  of  local  legend  about  such  things, 
Milton  used  *  to  compose  his  poetry.' "  "  That  is  quUe 
rightr  said  my  friend,  in  a  hasty  tone  of  excited 
approval.  Then  I  read  Mr.  Masson's  additional  state- 
ment, that  he  had  "  not  been  able  either  to  authenticate 
this  legend  or  to  disprove  it."  "  So  you  see,"  I  said, 
closing  the  book,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  my  com- 

E anion's  discomfiture,  "  the  fact  is  very  gimvely  doubted 
V  the  biographer."  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  at 
all,"  he  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "  It  has  always  been 
known ;  it  has  been  known  to  all  my  family  for  gene- 
rations. Look  here!  under  this  stone  lies  mygi-and- 
mother,  whom  I  well  remember,  and  she  was  buried 
forty  years  ago.  And  here-—"  shifting  his  ^und  and 
pulQng  a  bit  of  matting  up  in  the  aisle — "  hes  another 
of  my  family,  who  was  buried,  you  see,  in  1756.  We 
can  go  much  further  back  than  that,  and  I  am  as  sure 
as  I  stSnd  here  that  Milton's  house  was  on  the  very 
ground  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Tyrrell's,"  And  this,  I 
afterwards  learned,  was  the  house  with  the  handsome 
lodge  entrance  before  alluded  to,  ojiposite  the  Five 
Bells  and  the  village  smithy. 

Like  a  true  Englishman,  I  always  try  to  dimb  i\s 
high  as  possible;  so,  the  right  key  having  been  produced, 
I  mount  the  stairs  of  the  church  tower,  and  find  that  it 
commands  a  Bjoa  view  of  the  soxrounding  country. 
This  is  the  only  poinjt,  in  ^t,  from  which  a  "  land- 
scape "  can  be  said  to  present  itself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Horton,  except  the  distant  view  of  Windsor 
from  the  Wraysbury  road.  This  fact  set  me  thinking, 
until  I  persuaded  myself  that  the  younfi^  poet  had  often 
mounted  these  weU-wom  stairs,  and  tiiat  l^e  scenery 
of  the  AUeqto  was  sketched  ^m  this  "  coign  of  van- 
tage."   It  may  be  a  fancy,  but  where  else  could  the 


pr«r 
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poet  have  imaged  himself  standing,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  burst  of  delighir-- 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
While  the  laadscape  round  it  measures — 

Mount  the  tower,  as  I  did,  after  a  ramble  through  the 
neighbourhood,  and  you  will  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  those  lines  mark  a  transition  in  the  poet's  feeling, 
and  a  new  and  lar^^er  view  of  the  landscape,  than  had 
been  present  to  his  mind's  eye  a  moment  before.  It 
may  even  be  that  the  contemplative  poet  sat  here  at  mid- 
night to  "  outwatch  the  bear,"  "  unsphere  the  spirit  of 
FbLto,"  and  brood  over  the  tragic  memories  so  solemnly 
recalled  in  the  PefMero&o,  Milton  paints  the  enchant- 
ment of  Night  as  only  one  familiar  with  its  solemnity 
could  paint  it ;  and  some  **  rising  ground  "  (not  easily 
to  be  found  in  Horton),  or  some  "lonely  tower  "  formed 
his  ideal  of  a  spot  suited  for  reflection. 

I  remarked  before  descending  that  Windsor  Castle 
ia  not  visible  from  the  church  tower  at  present,  owing 
to  a  clump  of  intervening  trees.    In  Milton's  time  the 
view  may  have  been  open  in  that  direction.    Then  I 
recalled  to  mind,  as  a  great  bluebottle  went  buzzing 
past,  and  the  cry  of  a  staged  blackbird  caught  my  ear, 
that  the  poet  was  a  great  lover  of  sovmd,  as  Tennyson 
is  of  colour,    Ever^  one  knows  that  Milton  was  a 
musician,  and  music  ripples  through  his  verse  with 
a  richness  and  variety  of  cadence  wnich  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  jubilant  notes  falling  from  the  sky  when 
the  lark  sines  his  blithest.    This  is  conspicaously  so 
in  the  concludinfi^  lines  of  the  Allegro;   indeed,  the 
"  country  sounds     in  the  same  poem  are  its  greatest 
charm.   Note  the  song  of  the  milkmaid,  the  noise  of  the 
mower  whetting  his  scythe,  the  cry  of  poultry,  and  the 
sound  of  hounds  and  horn  from  the  neighbouring 
chase,  if  we  please,  of  royal  Windsor.    But  "  the  merry 
bells  ring  round"  also;   and  here,  in  Horton  Church, 
are  five  bells  of  old  date,  which  Milton  himself  may  have 
helped  to  ring.     It  was  my  intention,  if  time  had 
permitted,  to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  old  tower 
lor  any  inscription  which  may  have  recorded  such  a  fact. 
But  the  few  1  looked  at  were  all  of  recent  date,  as  if 
the  beUs  had  never  been  rune,  nor  the  tower  visited  by 
any  creature  curious  enough  to  cut  his  name  in  the 
stone,  till  1828 — ^the  date  of  the  last  whitewashing. 

Out  again  in  the  churchyard !  and  behold,  while  I 

have  been  groping  up  dark  staircases,  and  ponnff  over 

old  scratches  on  walls  and  timbers,  my  friena  with 

the  brush  has  been  at  his  magical  work  in  the  light 

of  day.     Ah,  Mr.  Artist!   you  have  the  advantage 

of  me,  with  your  fine  colours  and  finer  artistic  taste ; 

that  touch  of  red  in  your  shepherd's  jacket  is  very 

clever  indeed,  but  wait   awhile,   my  fine  feUow — ^we 

will  see  how  your  pretty  picture  looks  in  black  and 

white.     You    have    worked  a  miracle    too,   and   by 

some  power  W  art-magic  caused  those  sheep  to  appear 

just  where  you  wanted  them  for  effect — stray  lambs 

and  ghosts  of  sheep  from  the  ^'nibbHug  flocks"  of 

Milton.    "  They  are  there  /**  say  you.    Verily,  they  are 

where  you  point;  they  look  quite  alive,  and  we  can 

even  hear  them  biting  thegrass  as  they  move  to  and  fro 

Blowly  over  the  graves.     I  et  there  is  something  almost 

uncanny  in  the  fact  that  an  artist  can  always  find 

precise^  what  he  wants,  or  what  he  chooses  to  call 

"  paintable."    Is  it  because  Nature  herself  is  the  great- 

^  of  all  artists  P    True,  you  painted  what  you  saw. 

But  these,  for  me  and  my  readers,  are  the  ghosts  of 

Milton's  sheep  notwithstanding.    And  hark !  ttie  mower 

"  wheta  his  scythe  "  while  we  are  talking ;  and  hark, 

^^ain!  is  not  that  the  "milkmaid  singing  blithe?" 

No,  It  is  the  voice  of  yonder  tinker  lolling  on  the  gate : 

tha^  is   no  "neat-handed  Phillis"  within  view  or 

bearing  to  complete  Milton's  Pastoral.    On  the  other 

band,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  here,  there  is  a  sound 

MOton  never  heard.    It  is  the  "puff,  puff"  of  a  Httle 

feteam-engine  employed  in  threshing  out  the  com,  and 


doing  more  work  than  the  "lubber  fiend"  with  his 
"  idii^owy  flail,"  whereof  Milton's  rustics  delighted  to 
talk  over  their  "  nut-brown  ale." 

Well,  if  the  English  Muse  loves  the  country,  and 
"  tramps  in  the  mire  with  wooden  shoes,"  as  some  one 
has  said,  it  is  because  the  ordinary  Englishman  loves 
Nature  too ;  and,  loving  Nature,  he  loves  the  works  of 
his  own  hands  best  when  Nature  has  done  her  part  to 
clothe  them  with  beauty.  Therefore  it  is  that  an  old 
ivy-dad  church  like  this  of  Horton,  apart  from  the 
sacred  memories  which  cluster  round  it,  has  a  deeper 
and  sweeter  charm  for  the  coimtrymen  of  Milton  than 
the  richest  marble  shrine  that  art  could  devise.  It  is 
loved  like  the  trees  and  fields  themselves,  and  how 
these  are  loved,  by  the  loftiest  spirits  as  by  the  lowliest, 
Milton  will  tell  us,  and  even  a  musty  editor  may  be 
permitted  to  confess  on  his  return  homeward  from  a 
brief  holiday 

Ah  me !  My  meditatioiis  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  sharp  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  Milton  and  all  be- 
longing to  him  vanislied  angrily  in  the  trail  of  smoke 
and  steam,  which  told  me  once  more  that  we  are  not  now 
living  in  Milton's  times,  and — ^that  I  was  just  a  minute 
or  so  too  late  for  the  train  homewards ! 


How  he  sleepeth !  haviDg  drunken  / 

Weary  childliood's  mandragore  1 
From  the  pretty  eyes  have  sunken 

Pleasures,  to  make  room  for  more. 

***** 

Speak  not  I  he  is  consecrated  ; 

Breathe  no  breath  across  his  eyes  t 
Lifted  up  and  separated, 

On  the  hand  of  God  he  lies. 
In  a  sweetness  beyond  touching,  held  in  cloii^iral 
sanctities. 

Thus  beautifully  has  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bi*owning  ex- 
pressed her  thought  concerning  "A  Child  Asleep!" 
And  who  is  there,  whether  poet  or  no  poet,  gazing  upon 
the  same  beautiful  familiar  object,  who  has  not  been, 
again  and  again,  thrilled  with  a  tender  awe  P — ^has  not 
been  stirred  to  the  heart's  core,  and  been,  as  it  were, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  presence  of  the  inscru- 
table P  "  Death  and  his  Brother  Sleep  "  present  them- 
selves, twin-like  and  involuntarily,  thus  in  their  sweet- 
est and  most  innocent  guise.  That  little  graceful,  and 
hitherto  restless  body,  palpitating  with  frolicsome  life, 
mercurial  in  its  intoxication  of  animal  existence,  akin 
to  the  "  maddest,  merriest "  creatures  of  the  Spring, 
the  frisking  lambs  and  the  carolling,  swift-winged 
birds,  and  horned  with  more  beauty  and  glory  than 
the  "lily  of  the  field,"  suddenly  hushed  into  deep 
repose ;  relaxed  from  the  firm  tension  of  active  life  into 
the  most  helpless  physical  apathy ;  the  last  murmur  of 
exuberant  mad-cap  glee  faded  away  into  pathetic 
dumbness  of  the  soft  lips;  whilst  the  wilful  little 
hand  lets  fall  the  toys  longed  for  and  treasured  by  the 
childish  heart.  But  lo !  this  child  has  only  abandoned 
external  consciousness  of  life  for  an  interior,  and, 
perchance,  yet  more  beautiful  consciousnes's.  A  smile 
passes  like  a  sunbeam  athwart  the  meek  face,  and  we 
say,  with  bated  breath — "  Look !  the  angels  are  whisper- 
ing to  him !"  The  poet's  heart  seizes  with  joy  upon 
this  living  efligy  of  death  before  him,  and  he  says,  in 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  This  is  the  rest  wherewith 
ye  may  cause  the  weary  to  rest,  and  this  is  the 
refresmng."  The  "whole  duty  of  man"  appears  to 
round  itself  thus  into  a  svmbol,  exquisitely  eiven  to  us 
by  a  modem  sculptor,  of  an  infant  Jesus  slumbering 
in  happy  rest ;  his  little  head  pillowed  upon  his  cross, 
a  crown  of  thorns  lying  beside  him,  fallen  from  the 
grasp  of  his  baby  fingers,  whilst  he  di*eams  of  his 
"  Father  in  Heaven." 
Whether  it  be  an  infant  monarch,  pillowed  amidst 


tlie  aplenilours  of  a  palace,  or  a  beggiic'a  babe,  cradled 
iy  a  noiaomc  attic — or,  happier  far,  beneath  the  waving 
boughs  of  forest  or  hedge-row ;  whether  thei'e  be  times 
of  peace  and  joy,  or  times  of  peril ;  whether  there  be 
counttees  woes  afloat,  of  Gre  and  of  sword,  of  p^tili 
and  famine,  of  imprisonment  and  shipwreck ;  still  these 
little  childi'en,  guarded  by  their  angela  of  innocence, 
uuconsciouslr  taacb  ua  their  great  leesou  of  unwaver- 
ing faith  and  eternal  rest  in  Qod. 

Gazing  upon  the  countenance  of  a  stfcpiug  child, 
what  vimona  of  strange  poeti'y  llit,  ghost-hkc,  Uiroagh 
the  brain !  A  perfect  "  Dream  of  Pair  Children,"  who 
have  sunk  to  I'cst  in  beautiful  or  desolate  placee, 
rendering  rich  oui"  huarte  by  their  gentleness  and  un- 
conscious heroism :  history,  sacred  and  profane,  fable 
and  ivsmance,  and  the  *'  simple  annals  of  the  poor," 
all  yielding  up  those  young  forms  to  swell  the  long 
and  fair  procession. 

Here  we  have  the  little  Australian  heroine  of  yester- 
day, lost,  with  her  younger  brothers,  for  many  days 
in  the  dense,  nntracked  '■  bvish,"  and  discovered,  when 
near  to  death,  calmly  sleeping  with  the  younger  chLldi'cn 
beside  her — the  youngest  one  clasped  m  her  arms,  and 
wi-apt  up  tenderly  by  ner  young  motherly  hands  in  her 
own  little  frock,  ■which  she  had  taken  off  to  protect  him 
from  the  cold;  the  "youi^  princes  in  the  Tower," 
asleep,  whilst  their  grim  murderers  are  stealing  upon 
them ;  the  hickless  "  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  lying  down 
in  each  other's  arms  amidst  the  "darksome  night," 
in  the  lone  forest,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death;  young 
Hercules  dreaming  in  his  ci'adle  of  future  combats,  and 
half  aroused  by  me  hissing  serpents,  the  outstretched 
writhing  necks  of  which  bia  stalwart  baby  arms  will 
clutch  with  deadly  grasp ;  ay,  and  the  child  Cassandra 
with  her  little  brother  sank  to  sleep  upon  the  couch  of 
lavird-leaves  within  Apollo's  temple,  and  the  sacred 
serpent  unhealing  with  hia  tongue  her  infant  ears  to 
the  stem  voice  of  prophecy.  Cain  and  Abel  cradled 
in  the  arms  of  Eve,  who  has  learned,  over  the  onfold- 
ing  beauty  of  these  homan  flpwers,  to  smile  again. 

Again,  the  vision  changes,  and  we  are  shown  the 


babe  Moses  softly  slumbering  in  his  little  bulrush 
ark,  as  it  floats,  amidst  papyrus  dnd  lotns-bloeeom,  to 
the  proud  feet  of  the  Daughter  of  the  Pharaohs;  the 
child  Samuel  aaleep  in  the  hushed  temple,  dreamily 
listening  to  the  sublime  call  from  the  voice  of  Jehovah  ; 
the  infant  Obed  slumbering  within  the  bosom  of  ^ed 
Naoiui,  who  "  became  nurse  unto  him,"  whilst  Rnth, 
honking  upon  her  mother's  neck,  looks  tenderly  upon 
her  inf  ant—a  sweet  and  holy  group,  f  oroahadowu^  one 
of  far  holier  significance,  in  fulness  of  time  to  be  horn 
of  Obed's  atock,  and  whose  centre  is  the  "  royal  babe," 
"  whose  kingdom  shall  know  no  end." 

But  lo  I  the  dream  has  departed,  and  our  eyes  revert 
with  looks  of  tender  love  upon  the  little  numbering 
face  hefoi'e  us;  and  we  may  speculate  and  moralize 
upon  it  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  following : — 
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PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

**  The  Mother's  Column "  in  preYioiw  numbers  of  this  journal 
has  been  occupied  with  hints  naviug  a  general  beariD|f  on  edu- 
cation and  training.  In  order  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  we  now  propose  to  offer  some  practical  obser- 
▼atioDs  on  cue  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  which 
wiyes  and  mothers  can  possess. 

How  is  it  that  women  in  general  of  the  present  day  know  so 
litUe  abont  plain  needlework,  and  that  thoso  who  do  know 
something  alxmt  it  rarely  use  that  knowledge  with  profit  to 
themselves  or  those  about  them  ?  Whatever  the  reason  may 
be,  it  is  a  mistaken  one ;  for,  from  the  highest  lady  iu  the  land 
to  the  most  humble  cottager  or  labourer's  wife,  it  is  not  too 
rnxKh  to  say,  that  everv  one  wishing  to  be  thought  worthy  the 
name  of  a  wife  should  not  only  know  how  all  sorts  of  gar- 
ments are  made,  but  should  be  aole  to  cut  out  and  make  them, 
whether  it  may  ever  be  necessary  for  her  to  do  so  or  not. 

There  is  r^  economy  in  having  clothes  well  made  at  home. 
They  are  cheaper  and  wear  longer ;  and  true  eoonomy  is  never 
out  of  place,  it  can  never  be  unbecoming  or  unladylike ;  while 
ill-made  and  ill-mended  clothing,  especially  under-clothing,  or 
seamstresses'  bills  that  you  cannot  afford  to  pay,  most  certunly 
are. 

^me  young  ladies  say  '*  they  hate  plain  needlework,  it*s  so 
doll  and  uninteresting."  They  think,  nowever,  that  it  does  not 
look  well  for  a  lady  to  have  no  useful  work  in  hand,  so  they 
keep  a  little  piooe  lor  appearance*  soke ;  but  as  to  taking  any 
real  delight  in  their  work,  or  intending,  it  to  be  of  any  real 
ultimate  use,  that  is  what  they  never  dream  oC  Shoidd  you 
veotnro  to  say  to  these  benighted  females  that  you  like  needle- 
work, you  can  see  very  plainly  that  the  opinion  formed  of  you 
in  their  little  minds  is,  *'  not  all  there."  But  plain  needlework 
is  really  very  pleasant  when  understood,  and  as  much  taste 
may  be  displayed  in  the  execution  of  it  as  is  required  in  elabo- 
rato  pieces  of  embroidery-work. 

Even  if  our  position  in  life,  and  our  other  duties  compel  us 
to  have  our  work  done  by  others,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
needlework  must  always  bo  of  great  value.  For  instance,  how 
much  more  interest  would  Lady,  or  Mrs.  0.  take  in  her  pet 
Echool,  and  how  much  more  real  useful  influence  could  she 
exert  over  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  girls,  if  she  were  able,  in 
such  an  every-day  matter  as  the  making,  cutting  out»  and  even 
mending  of  uieir  clothes,  to  show  her  real  superiority,  to  point 
out  what  was  vrrong,  and  show  them  by  example  the  right  way 
nf  doing  these  necessary  things. 

Plain  needlework  should  bo  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
accompli^ment  for  every  young  woman  about  to  become  a 
wife;  and  I  think  that  no  one,  at  least  in  the  humbler  stations 
of  life,  should  be  allowed  to  marry  until  sho  has  made  and 
cut  out  with  her  own  hands  a  shirt  for  her  intended  hus- 
band, which  he  himself  confesses  to  be  a  good  fit  This  would 
advance  the  cause  of  needlework,  and  at  the  same  time  act  qs 
a  wholesome  bar  to  many  an  imprudent  marriage.  But,  say 
some,  it  is  almost  impoesiole  to  make  a  home-made  shirt  fit  to 
the  Batisfiaotion  of  the  wearer.  This  generally  means,  that  if  a 
siiirt  is  not  made  to  fit,  it  will  very  seldom  fit  after  it  is  made* 
Now  tell  me  why  should  not  a  home-made  shirt  fit?  I  can  tell 
you  why  it  does  luU, 

Suppose  a  new  set  of  shirts  is  required  for  a  husbaud,  a  son, 
or  a  brother.  A  woman  very  commonly  begs  as  a  pattern  a  sliirt 
that  fits  some  one  else  of  aliout  the  same  size,  without  regard  to 
shape.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  no  two  men  are  exactly  alike  in 
size  or  sliape.  They  may  be  of  the  same  height ;  but  one  has 
a  broad  back  and  narrow  chest,  the  other  a  broad  chest  and 
narrow  back.  One  is  deep-ohested,  the  other  flat  One  has 
sloping  shoulders  and  a  long  neck ;  the  other  has  square 
shoukien^  a  thick  throat,  and  no  neck  to  speak  of. 

If  proper  care  be  taken,  there  is  no  feason  why  a  home-made 
shirt  should  not  fit  as  well  as  one  made  for  the  shops.  If  the 
same  rules  are  adopted  the  same  results  must  follow. 

And  here  let  me  notice  a  common  mistake  with  regard  to 
wwing-machines.  Many  people  think  that  the  introduction  of 
these  useful  helps  renders  the  old-feshioned  needlework  educa- 
tion to  a  great  degree  unnecessary.  Not  long  ago  a  little  girl  said 
to  me,  "  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  work,  because  I  shall 
have  a  sewing-machine  when  I  grow  up."  Don't  be  deceived, 
little  girls  or  great  girls ;  if  you  wish  to  make  a  sewing-machine 
really  useful,  it  will  be  far  moro  necessary  than  it  was  before 
you  bad  one  that  you  should  understand  needlework  thoroughly ; 
if  you  do  not,  tho  money  spent  upon  it  is  thrown  away. 

A  clergyman  8  wife,  of  all  women,  ought  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand every  branch  of  this  useful  arc.   She  must  oe  qualified 


not  only  '* to  inspect"  the  needlework  in  her  school,  but  know, 
at  least  as  well  as  scholars  and  mistress  put  together,  how  to 
cut  out,  fix,  and  finish  all  the  work  taught  there ;  and  tkia 
should  be,  as  fiir  as  possible,  aU  that  the  girls  are  likely  to 
require  in  after  life  for  themselves  or  families ;  for,  if  not  well 
taught  at  school,  few  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  afterwards ;  and  girls  brought  up  in  a  national 
school  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to  put  their  work 
out,  nor  yet  possess  a  sewing-machine  of  their  own*  Though 
much  has  been  done  in  our  national  schools  by  the  aid  of 
"  needlework  exhibitions  and  eompetitive  examinations,"  mudi 
still  remains  to  be  done ;  and  unless  we  can  instil  into  the 
minds  of  our  teachers  that  they  must  be  able  to  teach  all  kinds 
of  fine  work  as  well  as  coarse,  and  mending  too,  it  is  almost 
useless  to  expect  the  reformation  to  take  place  that  is  still  so 
greatly  required.  There  are  yet  to  be  found,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
mistresses  holding  first-dsss  certificates  **who  don't  think 
much  of  school  work,  because  ready-made  clothing  is  so  cheap, 
and  far  less  trouble." 

Not  long  ago  I  was  taken  into  a  very  good  national  school, 
to  look  at  the  work,  which  (like  the  mistress)  was  **  first-lass." 
It  had  lately  taken  a  prize  at  a  competitive  examination.  Of 
course  I  expected  great  things,  but  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment The  mistr^  herself  and  her  head  girl  were  engaged  on 
tape-work,  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but  if  a  girl  can  be  taught 
fancy  stitches  in  tape-work,  why  cannot  she  ho  taught  to  make 
a  fino  white  shirt  ?  I  was  told  they  never  were  nmde  in  this 
school,  and  I  quite  believe  it,  for  girls  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  wanted  their  hems  basted  for  them.  I  was  also 
informed  that  white  ^rts  *^  never  were  made  in  national 
schools — they  were  a  trade  to  themselves ;"  which  I  do  not 
believe,  because  I  know  the  contrary.  In  many  schools  that  I 
could  name  I  have  seen  them  fixed  and  made  by  girls  younger 
by  several  years  than  many  of  those  in  the  first  class  school  I 
speak  of.  In  the  infant  school  in  the  same  place  (and  a  very 
good  infant  school  in  other  respects  it  was)  I  was  still  more 
astonished  to  find  that  the  little  girls  were  not  taught  to  work 
at  all.  **  They  were  too  young."  There  were  some  tiny  children 
writing  from  a  black  board  without  any  help.  If  they  could  do 
this,  surely  they  could  have  done  a  little  hemming.  Where 
the  needlework  exhibitions  are  established,  I  have  known  the 
members  of  the  society  offer  a  two-and-sixpenny  prize  to 
children  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  who  showed  the  best 
hemmed  handkerchief,  and  five  shillings  to  children  from  four 
to  seven  years  of  age,  for  seaming,  felling,  and  hemming ;  and 
I  have  seen  work  from  these  little  things  that  would  put  many 
a  lady  to  the  blush. 

The  village  schoolmistress  has  far  more  opportunity  of 
making  good  seamstresses  of  her  scholars  thau  her  friend  iu 
the  town.  In  the  country  they  may  go  to  harvest- work  a  part 
of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  taken  off  at  the  early  ages  of 
seven  and  nine  to  work  in  the  warehouses,  as  they  are  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  towns.  There  the  only  remedy  is  the 
evening  chiss  of  young  girls  and  women,  and  the  **  mothers' 
meeting."  I  have  seen  these  worked  with  the  greatest  success 
in  large  towns,  and  in  the  country  village  too,  whare  the 
work  had  been  neglected  in  the  schools.  How  proud  these 
grown-up  scholars  have  been  of  the  first  garment  they 
liave  made  themselves  1  Some  would  bring  their  dresses 
to  make  up,  and  would  often  ask  the  clergyman's  wife  or 
daughter  superintending  the  class  to  choose  them  something 
pretty  and  useful  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  we  often  bemoau 
the  bad  taste,  the  dirty  finery,  and  flimsiness  of  material  con- 
spicuous in  the  dross  of  the  poorer  class  of  young  women  ?  Hero 
is  the  opportunity  so  many  of  us  long  for  to  make  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  I  have  been  asked  more  than  once  to 
lend  patterns  for  a  **  mothers'  meeting,"  and  any  one  unao- 

Suainted  with  these  things  would  scarcely  believo  tho  pleasure 
le  very  poorest  took  in  copying  them,  and  making  their  clothes 
**  nearly  as  nice  as  a  lady's."  I  should  mention  that  in  these 
classes  all  materials  are  paid  for  bv  a  small  weekly  instalment 
before  the  completed  garment  is  idlowed  to  bo  taken  home. 

In  future  nwnhers  cj  this  magazine  tee  propose  to  give  a  series 
o/paltems,  tnihfuU  iti§trucUon$,  for  cutting  out  garments,  com- 
meneing  with  plans  for  making  a  shirt. 


WiLATS\XB  peopltt  may  say,  genius  is  gentle  and  full  of  ten- 
derness. It  is  clovemess  which  belongs  perhaps  to  the  children 
of  this  world.  8ome  very  dull  and  sad  people  have  genius, 
though  the  world  may  not  count  it  as  such  :  a  genius  for  love, 
or  for  patience,  or  for  prayer,  may  be.  We  know  the  divine 
spark  is  hero  and  there  in  this  world :  who  shall  say  under 
what  manifestation  or  humble  disguise? — Miss  Thackeray. 


THE  LITTLE  G&EICS  UAIDES, 


TEE  LITTLE  GBEEN  MAIDEN. 


Ml  ingreat  flukes,  which  almOBt  darkened  the  air.    The 

children  sat  by  tho  fire  and  talked  abont  the  Chrietnias 
Tree  that  their  mother  was  at  that  moment  decking, 
and  about  all  the  heantiful  things  that  no  duuht  would 
be  upon  it ;  for  had  not  grandpapa  sent  a  great  cnor- 
nioiiB  hoi  of  presents  all  the  way  from  Lfrndon  P 

So  they  talked  and  talked,  till  ther  were  tired  of  talk- 
intr,  and  then  tbej  wont  and  looked  ont  on  the  anow. 

The  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground.  The  gardens, 
the  fields,  the  hilla,  were  all  covered  with  a  thick  white 
coat,  BO  that  you  could  hardly  distingiiish  one  place 
from  another.  The  hare  branches  of  the  leafless  trees, 
hud  each  their  line  of  snow,  but  most  beautiful  were 
the  preat  drooping  pine  ti-ees,  with  their  broad  branchea 
laden  with  snow.  "  Sufar  trcea  "  the  little  ones  called 
them,  but  the  elder  chudren  laughed  and  said  it  wa« 
"  only  snow." 

And  aa  they  stood  looking,  a  light  wind  drove 
flakes  of  enow  against  the  window,  and  one  larger  than 
the  rest,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  star,  wade  the 
children  jump  with  delight;  hut  gmdiiallj,  aa  they 
looked,  it  melted  away  and  became  a  little  small  maiden 
ail  dreascd  in  sea-green  garmenta,  with  yellow  hair 
streaming  over  her  sbouldera.  The  children  stai-tcd 
back,  for  they  were  frightened  to  see  the  tiny  stranger 
standing  there  inst«ad  of  the  Snow- star. 

But  uie  little  Oreem  Uaiden  wept  so  bitterly,  and 
begged  so  hard  to  be  let  in,  that  at  last  the  children 
opened  the  vrindow,  and  the  poor  little  creature  stept 
into  the  room. 

Oh !  if  you  could  but  have  seen  her !  she  was  bo  very, 
veiT  snuji !  the  very  tiniest  feet,  the  very  tiniest  hands, 
and  the  loveliest  sea-green  dress  that  ever  was  beheld ! 
Bill  her  yellow  hair  all  streamed  with  wet,  and  her 
beautiful  dress  was  soiled  and  dripping. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  little  maiden  P"  asked  one  ot  the 
children. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  to  Heaven,  and  I  have  fallen  back 
to  the  earth,"  said  the  stronger. 


"  If  Tou  are  good  you  will  go  to  Heaven  some  day," 
replied  one  of  the  children.  "  Our  lather  fells  us  sa, 
and  he  always  speaks  the  tiiith." 

"I  am  not  good,  I  shall  never  get  to  Heaven,"  said 
the  stranger,  wringing  her  hands. 

The  cliSdren  wcie  sorrowful,  for  they  know  not  how 
tti  comfort  her ;  but  Ursula,  the  youngest  of  thcni,  put 
out  her  arms  to  her  and  cried,  "  Little  maiden,  tell  us 
■e  ajid  where  you  c 
and  you  shall 
e,  and  then  you  will  weep  n 
Now  Ursula  was  one  of  the  best  and  gentlest  of 
children;  everybody  loved  her,  she  was  so  unselfish. 
kind,  and  pure-hearted,  and  the  Green  Maiden  lifted  up 
lior  head,  and,  looking  at  Urania,  said,  "  I  love  you,  I 
Mill  tjjl!  yon  my  story. 

"  I  come  from  the  Kingdom  of  the  Gi'eat  Ocean.  1 
am  one  of  the  Sca-Grecn  Fairies.  Once  I  was  happy 
and  contented,  and  lived  in  a  cave,  with  my  sisters, 
fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waters.  The  blossoms  of 
our  trees  were  rubies  and  aniethyste,  and  their  leaves 
wei'o  emeralds.  The  sands  we  trod  were  of  gold ;  our 
drosses,  woven  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  were  spangled 
n-ith  diamonds.  We  played  and  sported  abont  all  day 
without  thought  of  Ul,  while  around  us  swam  beautiful 
creatures  of  all  shapes  and  hues.  But  somehow  an 
evil  spirit  crept  in  among  us,  and  we  grew  discontented, 
and  thought  there  must  he  places  more  pleasant  tluui 
the  home  we  h.id.  So  we  determined  to  set  forth  on 
oui'  travels.  Alaa !  I  have  now  been  wandering  for 
a^es,  aa  it  seems  to  me,  and  have  nerer  seen  again 
either  our  beloved  old  home  or  my  dear  sisters. 

"We  waited  till  the  Ocean  King  sent  his  messengers, 
the  waves,  to  the  upper  earth,  and  then,  clinging  to  the 
mane  of  one  of  his  white  horses,  I  came  np  into  the 
sunlight. 

"  Mob  I  I  had  not  changed  tor  the  better.  Instead  ot 
my  deep  sea-cave,  with  its  golden  sands  and  my  oM 
companions,  I  was  now  alone,  and  for  a  long  time  lived 
in  a  deep  pool,  with  black  craggy  rocks  all  around  me, 
where,  instead  of  jewelled  ti'eeB,  were  onlypale-oolonred 
corrullines  and  faint-tinted  we«ds.  Once  only  did  I 
feel  for  a  short  time  happy.  I  was  sitting  hstlessly 
under  the  shade  of  a  broad  green  leaf,  when  for  the 
first  time  I  heard  the  voice  of  mortals,  and  looking  np 
I  saw  the  most  beautiful  vision  mj  eyes  had  ever 
beheld.  It  was  a  child  peering  down  into  the  water, 
her  long  hair  partly  shading  liet  face,  and  her  blue 
eyes  shininK  like  two  stars.  She  laughed  gently,  and 
pointed  with  her  little  white  hand  to  the  very  leaf 
under  which  I  was  sheltered.  How  I  loved  faei'  1  and 
how  I  longed  to  tell  her  so !  But  she  went  away,  and 
as  her  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  a  sound  swept 
over  the  water,  and  seemed  to  say,  '  Tou  have  looked 
on  the  face  of  a  pure-minded  child.'  I  was  very 
sad  after  that,  ana  resolved  to  get  out  of  the  pool 
One  day  there  was  a  great  storm.  The  King  sent  his 
messengers  stronger  and  more  furious  than  ever;  so 
clinging  again  to  the  white  horse's  mane,  I  once  more 
went  on  my  way. 

"After  what  seemed  to  me  a  long,  long  journey.  I 
found  myself  in  another  deep  pool,  darker  and  more 
diBuial  than  the  first.  Slimy  green  weeds  swayed  hither 
and  thither  in  the  eddving  stream,  which  was  never 
still,  ever  surging  and  boifing,  while  from  a  lofty  cliff 
a  cataract  rushed  headlong  aown.  Now  I  was  indeed 
miserable,  and  I  wept  and  mourned  all  day  and  night. 
"One  day  the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  sawlughupin  the 
waterfall  a  lovely  coloured  bow.  Thousanda  of  fairy- 
like  foima  array^  in  various  huen  danced  in  the  aprsy, 
slowly  ascending  to  the  cloudless  blue.  I  looked  and 
longed,  and  at  last  felt  myself  lightly  borne  up,  and  I 
joined  the  spirits  of  the  waterfall.  They  called  the  bow 
'  The  Bow  of  Hope,'  and  said  it  was  a '  Pathway  to 
Heaven.' 
"  As  I  ascended  with  my  companions  to  tlie  ikjr  I 
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)<x>ked  down  on  the  great  ocean  where  my  home  had 
lieen,  and  on  the  shore  below  the  waterfall  I  saw  a 
mother  and  her  children ;  and  one  of  them  looked  up 
at  me  as  I  floated  on,  and  I  recognized  the  pure-minded 

child." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  children  altogether,  "We  re- 
member now  the  rainbow  at  our  own  dear  waterfall !" 

"  For  a  while  I  was  happy  in  the  sky,  and  then  it  grew 
cold  and  colder,  and  the  wind  blew  us  hither  and 
thither  over  the  face  of  the  sky;  and  instead  of  reach- 
ing Heaven,  as  I  had  hoped,  we  were  di'iven  before  the 
wild  north  wind  tiU  our  blood  froze,  and  wc  became 
but  lumps  of  ice ;  and  we  fell,  fell,  fell,  till  again  wc 
reached  the  earth  we  had  hoped  to  leave  for  ever.  As 
I  fell  I  saw  the  child  I  had  loved,  and  I  prayed  the 
wind  to  waft  me  to  ber,  and  so  I  dropped  at  your 
window." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  Green  Maiden  grew 
more  and  more  shadowy,  her  voice  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  she  melted  into  air. 

Ursula  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  shadow,  and 
called  on  the  Green  Maiden  to  stay  and  tell  her  more 
stories;  but  with  a  faint  cool  breath  tlie  sorrowing 
Sea-Gieen  Fairy  went  heavenwai'ds. 


TEE  CURE  FOB  STBIKES. 

In  November  last   Mr,  AiTiold  of    Manchester  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Times,  on  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance  both  to  working-men  and  their 
employers.     It  seems  that  the  "  Partnership  Amend- 
ment  Act "  of  1865  has  led  to  the  commencement  of  a 
system  known  as  "Partnerships- of  Industrv,"  which 
occupies  the  middle  ground  between  a  purely  co-ope- 
rative system  and  the  old  relations  of  employer  and 
employed.     "An  employer  may  now  agi'ee  with  any 
number  of  his  hands  to  work  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages, 
and  mayl>ind  himself  to  reward  their  labour  with  a 
portion  of  his  profits,  if  any,  without  lessening  the 
control  of  his  capital,  or  entiUing  them  to  any  share  or 
right  of  interference  in  the  management  of  his  busi- 
ness.   He  may  then  divide  his  invested  capital  into 
shares  of  small  nominal  amount,  and  allow  his  work- 
people to  invest  the  bonus  upon  their  wages — assuming 
this  to  be  the  form  in  which  their  share  of  profit  is 
paid — ^in  tho  purchase  of  these  shares,  reserving  to 
himself  a  large  preponderance  of  shares,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  auuiority  in  the  management."    In  the 
few  instances  in  which  these  "  Partnerships  of  In- 
dustry "  have  been  already  formed,  Mr.  Arnold  states 
that  the  most  satisfactorv  results  have  ensued.    "  The 
bonus  so  given  on  wages  has  been  more  than  earned  by 
the  newly-introduced  stimulant  of  self-interest  among 
the  workers,  so  that,  practically,  it  may  be  said  the 
employer  is  not  asked  to  surrender  any  portion  of  his 
profits."     This  movement  well  deserves  the  heartiest 
support,  as  tending  to  secure  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween employers  and"  employed,  and  to  efface  class 
distinctions — not   by   artificial,    and    much   less    by 
arbitrary  means — ^but  by  the  elevation  of  character 
and  the  feeling  of  mutual  respect  which  it  will  ne- 
cessarily beget.    It  was  not  many  days  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Arnold's  letter  when  the  Mancheeter 
Ilxaminer  recorded  the  happy  termination  of  a  strike 
at  Middlesborough,  by  the  application  of  this  new 
principle  of  nartnerahip.    Messrs.  Fox,  Head,  and  Co. 
proposed  to  tlieir  workmen  that  they  should  oonmience 
work  at  the  reduced  wages  which  had  caused  the  strike, 
and  that^  after  the  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  the  profits  should  be  equally  divided 
between  capital  and  labour.    There  was  a  clause  in  the 
proposal  that  both  masters  and  men  should  relinquish 
combination,  to  which  the  men  for  some  time  objected, 
but  at  leng[th  yielded  to  conviction,  and  resumed  work 
on  the  eqiutal>le  terms  stated  above. 


INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

I^Ieteoric  Bain. — It  has  been  oBocrtaincd  that  tlie  remark- 
able meteoric  shower,  wliich  recurs  on  one  of  the  days  be- 
tween tho  9th  and  i4th  of  November,  completes  a  period 
in  which  it  passes  from  its  least  to  its  greatest  splendour,  in 
thirty- three  years  and  a  fraction  of  a  day.  Such  a  period  was 
arcomplished  in  November  last,  when  tho  midnight  sky  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  unwonted  splendoiu.  Professor  Newtou, 
of  Yale  College,  U.S.,  has  traced  tho  historical  records  of 
this  recurring  period  back  to  the  tenth  century. 

Light  o*  the  Sun  and  Stabs  Analyzed. — By  means  of 
tho  spectrum  analysis,  we  are  enabled  readily  to  detect  tho 
jQjtjjj^OQth  of  a  grain  of  any  substance,  as  soda  for  example, 
m  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Applying  tlie  same  means  to 
the  sun,  iron  and  other  metals  havo  been  detected  in  tho 
form  of  vapours  in  its  external  atmospliere,  proving  that  it 
must  be  in  a  hi;;h  state  of  incandescence.  Similar  results 
have  been  obtained  by  observatious  on  some  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Railway  Signalling. — Despite  the  system  of  "blocking 
the  line,"  that  is,  preventing  a  train  from  passing  a  station 
until  tho  precodins;  train  has  cleared  the  nest  one,  accidents 
have  happened,  owing  to  mistakes  made  by  the  man  in  charge 
signalling  "all  clear"  too  soon,  or  by  sending  that  signal  in 
place  ot  the  reverse  one.  By  a  recent  invention  this  duty  is 
in  part  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  man,  and  undertaken  by  the 
engine,  which,  as  it  passes  tlie  station,  acts  on  a  lever,  and 
thus  a  current  of  electricity  is  immediately  established.  Until 
this  is  done  no  signal  can  be  sent;  hence  tho  invention  renders 
oibty,  in  this  respect,  almost  a  certainty  on  railways. 


INVENTORS'  RIGHTS. 

The  evils  of  tho  present  Patent  system — arising  partly  from 
defects  in  the  law  itself,  partly  from  shortcomings  in  its  ad- 
ministration— have  been  for  some  timo  generally  admitted.   We 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  coming  session  will  see  an 
attempt,  at  least,  to  remedy  the  I'ecognized  evils;  and  our 
present  business  is  to  call  the  attention  of  a  very  large  class  to 
tlie  subject  in  which  they  are  primarily  interested.    To  sum 
up  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  on  this  question,  from  the 
date  of  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1851  to  that  of  the  Boyal 
Oommission  of  1864,  it  is  certain  that  a  vast  number  of  useful 
inventions  are  from  year  to  year  made  by  the  higher  class  of 
mechanics.     It  is  equally  certain  that  the  employer,  in  a 
majority  of  these  cases,  takes  advantages  of  his  servant's  want 
of  capital,  and  thinks  hun  well  paid  by  a  gift  of  perhaps  as 
much  oa  51,  for  his  secret.    Meanwhile  the  master  takes  the 
risk,  and  most  frequentiy  the  profit  of  Uie  invention,  which  we 
venture  to  say  may,  more  often  than  not,  be  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds.   Besides  this,  he  has  all  the  credit  of  it,  if  successful, 
and  we  Imow  how  much  snooess,  to  the  national  temper,  is  a 
stimulant  to  exertion.    Thus  two  wrongs  are  wrought ;  the 
true  inventor  fails  to  receive  his  fair  reward,  and  that  incentive 
to  further  exertion  idling,  the  nation  is  defrauded  of  that  eager 
activity  of  mind  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  a  Patent- 
Law  to  promote.    For  this  there  is  but  one  remedy — a  great 
diminution  in  the  first  cost  of  taking  out  a  patent.    The  con- 
test is  between  labour  and  capital.    If,  inHt<^  of  costing  35^ 
at  least,  a  patent  could  be  obtained  for  lOl.,  there  axe  few  of  the 
class  immediately  concerned  who  would  not  manage  to  raise 
the  necessary  amount    They  would  then  have  a  substantial 
property  to  offer  for  sale,  instotd  of  having  to  trust  to  good  faith 
for  their  recompense,  which,  as  the  story  of  Samuel  Crompton 
warns  us,  is  not  always  proof  against  ihe  temptation  of  large 
profits.    We  admit  it  to  oe  a  serious  objection,  primd  fade,  to 
a  system  of  cheap  patents,  that  it  produces  a  number  of  mush- 
room inventions  so-called,  which  are  cither  not  new  or  are  im- 
practicable.    This  may  be  met,  however,  by  a  system  of 
preliminary  examination ;  this  was,  in  spirit,  an  important  part 
of  the  Act  of  1852,  though  it  has  not  hitherto  been  brought 
into  operation.    We  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  must  form  a  part 
of  any  proposed  amendment  of  the  law.    Another  check  is,  the 
system  of  graduated  patents,  so  that  the  first  payment  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  monopoly  applied  for;  this 
obtains  in  many  states  of  the  Continent,  and  seems  to  deserve 
consideration.    Our  object  now  is  to  call  the  attention  of  intel- 
ligent workmen,  and  of  those  societies  who  profess  to  provide 
for  their  welfare,  to  the  question,  as  one  which  must  be  handled 
shortly,  and  as  to  which  there  is  a  strong  minority  disposed  to 
abolish  Patent-rights  altogether.    It  will  be  our  care,  when  the 
time  comes,  to  keep  this  subject  fairly  before  our  readers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  THOKN  jUTD  flower  FIECR. 

PESELOPE  was  stiU  at  Mayfield  whentUe  biuckthom 
viatcr  was  over,  llr.  Tindal  was  Btill  Uiere,  too, 
in  a  fair  waj,  at  last,  towiu'da  Tnxoverj.  He  had 
inaiic  MmscU  veiy  much  at  home  in  Urn.  Croft's  beat 
psrloDr,  like  a  ni:m.  accnstomed  to  frequent  ohaiige  of 
inartera,  Ita  pretty  pale  chintz  furniture  was  none 
ttie  trwhcr  for  bis  beren  weeks'  occupancy,  and  none 


the  Bwcctei-  for  his  convalesc«nt  pijK's.  He  wua  not  n 
docile  patient,  and  the  conseqjienoe  hud  been  a  bod 
bout  of  fever,  and  a  hospital  nurse  from  Norminater, 
who  frightened  him  into  good  behaviour,  and  brought 
liim  round.  She  had  departed  again  now,  and  he  waa 
left  mostly  to  Fennie's  care,  which  also  must  shortly 
cease  i  for  the  wedding  at  Brackenfictd  wasdi-awiug 
nigh,  and  she  would  have  tu  go.  He  really  might 
have  gone  himself  a  week  ago,  and  Dr.  Grey  had 
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Buggested  a  removal  j  but  Mr.  Tindal  then  began  to 
profefis  a  oonoem  for  tbe  stability  of  his  cure  which 
he  had  not  previously  shown,  and  the  result  waa  that 

he  stayed  on. 

It  was  now  mid- April,  a  sunny  bright  morning,  and 
the  parlour- window  stood  wide  open  to  let  in  the  air. 
Mr.  Tindal  lay  recumbent  on  the  sofa,  a  cigar  between 
his  lips,  idly  watching  the  lazy  motion  of  the  smoke 
as  he  puflfed  it  away.  Pennie  was  gone  into  the 
garden  to  gather  a  few  sweet  violets,  white  and 
purple,  to  offer  to  her  mother's  guest — a  morning  gift 
that  had  regularly  accompanied  her  morning  inquiries 
since  she  had  been  admitted  to  do  her  part  in  waiting 
on  him.  He  espied  her  in  the  distance,  stooping  over 
the  violet  beds,  and  raised  himself  a  degree  or  two 
that  he  might  command  her  movements,  which  he 
followed  with  as  much  interest  as  if  he  were  her  lover. 
They  had,  in  fact,  struck  up  a  cordial  friendship,  and 
Pennie  went  and  came  about  him  with  the  quiet 
assurance  of  a  woman  who  knows  that  her  comings 
and  goings  are  noted  with  satisfaction.  He  did  not 
care  what  trouble  he  gave  her.  It  was  Pennie  here, 
Pennie  there ;  I  want  this,  give  me  that ;  read  to  me, 
sit  where  I  can  see  you,  child,  and  so  forth;  and 
Pennie  was  all  cheerful  obedience.  He  had  ceased  to 
think  of  her  as  either  plain  or  queer :  he  only  felt  that 
she  liked  him,  studied  him,  and  was  necessary  to  him. 
As  for  Pennie,  if  the  present  life  could  have  gpne  on 
for  ever,  she  would  not  have  wearied  of  it. 

By  and  by  she  turned  towards  the  house,  walking 
slowly,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to  arrange  her 
posy.  Mr.  Tindal  called  to  her:  "Pennie!'*  She 
looked  up  at  the  window,  and  stept  that  way.  "  I  ain 
brisker  this  morhing,  Pennie,  ever  so  mueh.  Grey 
told  me  again  yesterday  that  I  might  go  home — 
mustir 

"  There  are  youjr  violets,"  tossing  him  ligiitly  the 
fragrant  tuft,  tied  with  a  green  silk  thi'ead.  He 
caught  it,  and  said,  "  Was  that  the  way  she  answered 
him  P"  Pennie  smiled  a  little  ruefully.  Her  mother 
had  been  tired  of  her  guest  from  the  beginning,  and 
now  most  heartily  wished  he  would  take  himself  off— it 
was  on  a  hint  from  her  that  the  doctor  had  twice  spokeiL 

"  I  shall  bid  Pierce  bring  the  dn^  over  for  me  this 
afternoon,  Pennie,  since  yon  do  not  care." 

"  I  am  going  back  to  Eastwold  myself  on  Monday." 
It  was  now  Thursday. 

"  Gome  in,  and  let  us  go  on  with  our  book.  We 
shall  not  finish  it  now,  but  we  will  finish  it  some  day." 
Pennie  mo?ed  away  from  the  window,  and  presented 
herself  in  the  parlour.  "  Sit  against  the  light,  child. 
What  is  that  pretty  red-leaved  thing  just  coming  out 
by  the  glass  ?    An  American  trailer — I  thought  so." 

Pennie  took  up  their  book,  placed  herself  where 
she  was  told,  and  began  to  read.  It  was  an  Italian 
story  of  Manzoni's,  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Tindal 
had  undertaken  to  improve  her  accent.  The  passage 
was  a  description  of  wild  mountain  scenery  at  sunset. 
She  went  through  a  page  or  more  without  interruption, 
and  then,  gliCncing  off  her  book  towards  her  master, 
said,  "You  are  not  attending."  He  was  gazing  at 
her,  nevertheless,  meditatively,  thix>ugh  the  fumes  of 
his  cigar,  and  he  heard  her  voice,  though  not  her 
words.  He  asked  why  she  did  not  go  on,  and  she 
proceeded,  always  aware  that  he  was,  as  she  said, 
"  not  attending  "  to  her  pronunciation.  Presently  she 
paused  again,  and  Mr.  Tindal  emerged  from  his 
abstraction. 


"  It  is  not  interesting  to-day,  is  itP  Put  it  by,  and 
let  us  talk,"  said  he.  **  You  ore  sony — ^I  see  you  are, 
and  so  am  I." 

Yes.  There  were  tears  in  Pennie's  eyes^— foolish 
tears.  "I  don't  know  why,"  said  she,  and  tried  to 
laugh,  and  shake  them  away. 

"So  end  all  pleasant  things  I  Come  here,  my 
child."  He  held  out  his  hajid  to  her,  and  she  gave  her 
own,  looking  away  out  of  the  window  to  hide  her  face. 
Poor  Pennie ;  tears  were  not  becoming  to  her,  but  she 
never  thought  of  that.  Her  heart  was  very  full ;  its 
pang  quite  as  acute  as  that  which  wrings  the  bosom  of 
fair  women  in  the  like  case.  She  was  young,  and 
hardly  comprehended  her  own  distress.  It  was  some- 
thing much  more  poignant  than  the  parting  pain; 
something  sprung  of  odd  mysterious  words  heard  heie 
and  there,  whose  meaning  in  her  new  self -consciousness 
she  had  never  dared  to  ask.  She  was  feeling  after  it, 
when  Mr.  Tindal  spoke  again. 

"Pennie,  I  am  a  venerable  person  in  comparison 
with  you,  and  have  seen  a  deal  of  the  world.  I  want 
to  keep  you  for  my  friend,  dating  from  the  night 
when  I  limped  broken-legged  into  this  house.  I  used 
to  have  plenty  of  friends.  I  have  none  now — only 
acquaintajices.  If  you  wish  to  know  why,  your 
mother,  or  ^ybody  in  Eskdale  can  tell  you,  who 
remembers  the  events  of  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  as  if  you  were  afraid  ?"  She 
had  turned  with  eyes  of  startled,  troubled  inquiry. 
He  went  on  with  more  vehemence :  "  Pennie,  I  was 
watching  your  mouth  as  you  read,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  you  liked  me,  and  would  stick  fast  by  me; 
that  you  would  heAir  that  terrible  story  without  being 
stirred  from  your  kind  opliiion.  I  was  going  to  ask  a 
pledge  of  you." 

**  Ask  it — I  believe  lii  you — I  shall  always  believe  in 
you,"  said  Pennie,  in  ea^r,  tender  haste  to  dissipate 
the  pain  dnd  distrust  she  perceived  she  had  caused. 
"  I  will  not  hear  that  story." 

"JSear  it,  Pennie,  but  hear  me  first.  I  am  as 
clear  of  that  guilt  &3  you ;  so  help  me  heaven  in  my 
extremity !" 

How  had  they  travelled  to  this  view,  down  a  dark 
vista  from  the  violets  and  the  Alpine  sunsets  P 

He  was  dreadfully  excited,  half  mad  for  a  moment. 
His  mouth  writhed  and  quivered,  then  his  eyes  filled, 
and  tears  quenched  that  ominous  spark  of  the  devil. 
His  passion  overawed  Pennie,  though  it  endured  but 
a  few  seconds.  She  saw  it,  and  it  was  gone ;  but  it 
was  never  forgotten.  There  was  silence  in  the  air 
for  a  little  while  after,  both  wrestling  for  composure. 

Presently  Mr.  Tindal  said :  "  I  have  vowed  to  myself 
again  and  again  that  recollection  shall  not  master  me 
— ^but  it  does,  it  does  yet  1  Mine  is  no  better  than  a 
dead  life,  Pennie,  and  I  began  it  with  all  manner  of 
high  hopes.  Don't  you  forsake  me,  child.  See  hei'e— 
I  made  Pierce  bring  it  from  Rood  a  day  or  two  since 
— ^it  is  a  ring  my  mother  wore.  She  told  me  on  her 
death-bed  to  give  it  to  the  woman  I  married.  ^^^ 
woman  would  venture  to  be  my  wife  now,  so  I  ^i" 
give  it  you — ^a  thank-offering  for  the  only  genuine  bit 
of  love  and  faith  I  have  found  since  I  lost  her."  He 
put  it  on  a  finger  of  her  small  brown  right  hand, 
wrung  it,  and  let  it  go. 

The  April  morning  went  on  shining,  the  birds  vent 
on  singing,  and  those  two,  suddenly  and  singiUarly 
allied,  went  on  talking.  A  new  and  solemn  interest 
bad  entered  into  Pennie's  life.     She  was  excited  stiiij 


and  did  not  see  all  its  bearings ;  bxit  she  felt  that 
something  had  come  which  she  wotild  not  for  the 
world  have  had  pass  her  by,  though  there  was  such  a 
strong  nnder-cniTent  of  tiouble  and  mystery  in  it, 
Mr.  Tindal  reposed  himself  with  watching  her.  It 
was  not  lore,  like  his  passionate  yonng  love,  that  he 
felt  for  Pennie,  but  only  a  longing  for  what  wotdd 
love  him,  and  give  him  rest — ^be  a  medium  through 
which,  perhaps,  he  might  return  to  the  common 
pleasures,  Joys,  and  cares  of  common  life.  For  "  that 
cottage-smoke,  that  confounded  ihclination  towards 
sitting-still  comfort,**  which  Richter  says  gnaw  at  a 
man's  heart,  had  gnawed  keenly  at  his  for  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  vagabondage.  He  had  been  made 
originally  of  good  metal  that  bends  without  breaking ; 
and  there  was  spring  in  him  yet,  though  the  weight 
tliat  held  him  down  had  hung  about  his  neck,  until 
the  best  and  hopefuUest  of  the  years  of  his  life  had 
drifted  away ;  and  he  could  even  now,  for  the  aching 
weariness  of  it,  only  lift  his  eyes  at  distant  moments 
to  the  sky.  Since  he  had  beeu  at  Mayfleld  he  had 
won  a  little  ease  by  grace  of  Pennie,  had  indulged  a 
dream  of  entire  freedom  for  an  hour,  but  had  lost  it 
again  in  her  frightened  gaze.  He  could  meditate 
calmly  now. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  ask  her  to  share  my  burthen ; 
but  if  the  day  should  over  come  that  it  falls  off,  and 
she  is  free,  I  will  ask  her  to  share  my  rest.** 

It  was  the  first  bit  of  planning  and  promising  that 
lie  had  made  to  himself  during  eight  years  that  he  had 
lain  in  bondage  to  an  accusation  of  which  there  was 
neither  proof  nor  disproof  to  be  had.  The  world  did 
not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  however. 
Pennie  had  dimly  discerned  in  many  speeches  of  her 
mother  that  some  great  peril  hung  suspended  above 
his  head,  which  might  at  any  moment  fall  and  cinish 
him;  but  since  he  had  spoken  of  it,  and  had  given  her 
that  passionate  asseveration  of  his  innocence,  the 
sense  of  unrest  and  perplexity  had  left  her.  She  gave 
her  mind  now  consciously  to  loving  and  trusting  him ; 
and  if  there  seemed  in  her  devotion  something  of 
sacrifice,  to  Pennie's  temper  that  was  only  a  reason 
the  more  for  persevering  and  being  stanch. 

The  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  twelve,  and  a  xninute 
or  two  later,  Pierce,  Mr.  Tindal's  man,  came  to  the 
door,  and  Pennie  left  him  with  his  master.  The 
Benrant  was  worn  and  anxious-looking  to  a  degree  that 
pained  kind  folks  to  see  him;  as  if  at  some  time  or 
other  of  his  life  he  had  had  a  blow  that  had  broken 
him  down,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  And  that  was  the 
fact.  He  had  been  bom  and  bred  about  B«ood  Abbey, 
had  served  Mr.  Tindal*s  father  and  mother,  and  had 
made  the  honour  and  fortunes  of  the  house  his  own,  as 
hereditary  retainers  of  old  families  occasionally  will. 
The  calamity  that  had  destroyed  his  young  master's 
happiness  had  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  and  he  had 
never  risen  from  it  since.  He  entered  the  parlour 
with  his  accustomed  face  of  woful  astonishment, 
bowed  respectfully  to  Pennie,  as  he  held  the  door 
open  for  her  to  pass,  and  then  turned  to  the  occupant 
of  the  sofa. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself,  sir  ?"  said  he  tenderly, 
as  one  might  addi-ess  a  friend  lying  in  the  shadow  of 
death. 

*'  Beady  to  go  home.  I  want  you  to  bring  the  drag 
over  at  four  o'clock  for  me."  'Mx,  Tindal  spoke  firmly 
and  cheerfully:  he  never  fell  into  his  servant's  de- 
spondent tone. 


**  Ton  must  take  another  turn  abroad,  sir,  to  set  you 
up.    Change  of  air  and  scene  is  good  alter  an  illness." 

"1  don't  intend  to  go  abroad  again  at  -present. 
Pierce.  I  shaU  do  very  well  at  Bood  this  mimm&p,** 
Pierce  sighed  unconsciously,  and  after  a  few  more 
moomfal  words  retired. 

"  I  have  eaten  your  salt  a  long  while,  Mrs.  Oroft ; 
will  you  stop  and  break  bread  with  me  on  Monday  as 
you  take  Pennie  back  to  BastwoldP*  adked  Mi\ 
Tindal,  when  all  else  was  said,  and  he  was  getting  into 
the  drag. 

"Well,  sir,  we  will  if  you  wish  it,"  replied-  the 
widow,  not  altogether  graciously.  Pennie  stood  with 
her  at  the  garden-door,  watching  their  guest's  de- 
parture. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  he,  and  smiled 
at  Pennie.  ^Iliis  had  been  agreed  on  between  them 
previously. 

The  horses  began  to  move,  and  Mrs.  Ooffc  at  once 
drew  Pennie  back  and  shut  the  door.  "  Gome  in,  my 
girl,"  said  she.  "  How  cold  the  east  wind  do  blow,  to 
be  sure,  for  all  it  is  so  sunny!  I  wish  Mr.  Tindal 
hadn't  asked  us  to  go  to  Hood.  I  doubt  we  shall  be 
the  first  that  has  been  there  since  he  feU  into  his 
trouble.  It  would  ha'  sounded  unchristian  to  say  him 
nay,  as  he  put  it;  but  it  isn't  much  appetite  I  shall 
have  under  his  roof." 

They  went  into  the  house,  the  mistress  thereof 
snuffing  up  disconsolately  the  odour  of  tobacco  that 
infected  Pennie's  parlour.  "  It  must  have  a  good 
clean  down,  and  the  curtains  and  things  must  be 
hanged  out  to  sweeten  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  we  won't 
begin  on  it  till  you're  gone,"  said  she,  settling  herself 
by  the  fire-side  for  a  chat,  and  feeling  more  relieved 
to  have  her  house  to  herself  again  than  she  knew  how 
to  express.  Pennie  placed  herself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hearth,  and  heard  her  mother  recite  what 
a  bonny  deal  of  extra  work  she  had  had  since  Mr. 
Tindal  came,  and  what  a  bonny  deal  more  there  would 
be  to  do  in  getting  things  to  rights  now  he  was  gone. 

"  Not  that  I  begrudge  my  trouble,"  said  she ;  "  no- 
body that  knows  me  'ull  think  that ;  but  I'd  a  fear  and 
terror  upon  me  all  the  time  lest  something  should  be 
found  out,  and  him  taken  while  he  was  here." 

"  I  am  quite  in  the  dark,  mother,"  replied  Pennie. 
"What  is  it  makes  the  mjrstery  about  a  man,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  be  easy  and  generous,  open  and  kind  ?" 
He  had  bidden  her  hear  the  story ;  and  she  felt  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  live  at  peace  with  herself  much 
longer  in  ignoi-ance  of  it. 

"  What  is  it  P  Ay,  you  were  too  Kttle  to  be  tcUed, 
of  course  you  were ;  but  since  you've  made  friends, 
it  is  good  you  should  know,  that  you  may  take  heed, 
and  say  nothing  before  him  you  shouldn't.  I'm  sure, 
poor  fellow,  I  pitied  him  for  one,  and  it  laid  his  mother 
low.  She  never  held  up  her  head  after,  and  Pierce 
was  almost  as  bad.  Tour  Aunt  Lister  saved  the 
Norminster  Qazettei  that  had  it  all  in.  I  dessay  shell 
lend  'em  you  to  read." 

"  He  gave  me  this  ring  for  a  keepsake,**  said  Pennie, 
with  a  sudden  impulse  of  confidence  towards  her 
mother,  extending  her  hand  with  the  old-fashioned 
diamond  hoop  upon  ii  Mrs.  Oroft  drew  it  off  to  look 
at  it  closer,  and  asked  what  were  the  words  engraven 
inside— sh'^j  could  not  see  them  without  her  glasses. 
" '  ^od  send  me  well  to  keep ;' "  that  is  what^^ey  are," 
\  replied  Pennie.    " '  Ood  send  me  well  to  Teeep* " 
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"There's  need  He  should  keep  us  all,"  said  the 
widow,  staring  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  "There's 
a  many  unaooountable  events  happens  in  this  world 
that  never  gets  cleared  up.  We  want  to  trost  some 
one  out  and  beyond  of  ourselves  and  of  what's  befallen 
us,  that  we  do.  We're  poor  weak  creturs,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow."  Mrs.  Oroft  paused  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  pious  meditation,  and  then  began 
her  story. 

"  I  was  at  Rood  when  it  was  done,  but  who  did  it  is 
the  mystery  that  isn't  bottomed  yet,  and  never  may 
be.  We  were  all  out  in  the  gardens  (and  pretty 
gardens  they  were  when  Mrs.  Tindal  vras  alive)  after 
lunch  was  over  in  the  tent. .  Everybody  had  a  story 
after,  no  two  of  'em  alike,  so  I'll  only  say  what  I  saw 
myself.  I  was  standing  as  it  might  be  here,"  laying  a 
hand  on  thp  table,  "talking  to  Mrs.  Raymond  of 
Eskf ord  (I  should  tell  you  it  was  at  a  picnic  at  the 
Abbey,  that  Mrs.  Tindal  gave  every  summer  to  her 
friends  and  the  big  tenants),  talking  to  Mrs.  Raymond 
in  the  shadow  of  some  yew-trees  that  stands  yet  on 
the  slope  near  the  river.  There  was  a  lot  of  low 
thick  bushes  behind  us,  and  the  shrubbery,  near  a 
couple  of  acres  of  it  laid  out  in  paths,  and  there  the 
company  chiefly  was,  for  the  day  was  August,  and 
melting.  Not  twenty  steps  off,  higher  up  on  the  grass, 
there  was  three  gentlemen  in  a  group ;  one  was  Mr. 
Wynyard  of  Eastwold,  one  was  Mr.  Oxenden,  parson 
at  Berrythorpe,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  ^Hndal's 
brother,  Hugh  was  his  name,  and  he  was  a  year  or  two 
older  than  Arthur — him  you  know.  They  was  very 
merry  all  of  'em,  talking,  as  I  could  hear  by  chance 
words,  of  Norminstcr  races,  that  was  to  be  the  week 
after ;  and  Hugh  Tindal,  with  a  braggadocio  way  he 
had,  was  just  giving  a  toss  with  his  left  hand,  when  a 
gun  was  fired  off  in  the  bushes  at  the  back  of  me. 
Hugh  Tindal  sprang  straight  up,  a  foot  or  two  into 
the  air,  and  fell  forward  flat  on  his  face— -dead — ^shot 
through  the  heart.  Before  one  could  breathe,  Arthur 
ran  out  from  among  the  trees,  and  brushed  by  us, 
white  and  staring,  to  where  his  brother  lay.  It  was, 
you  may  believe,  a  terror  and  confusion.  Some  cried 
to  keep  off  the  ladies,  some  to  fetch  a  doctor,  some  to 
search  the  plantations :  everybody  giving  orders  and 
nobody  doing  anything  to  a  purpose,  till  Fierce  came 
tottering  down  the  lawn,  and  gave  him  one  look. 
*  Cover  his  face,'  says  he,  *  he's  gone  before  his  Maker, 
that  equally  judges  alL'  I  remember  the  words  as  if 
I'd  heard  'em  yesterday.  Arthur  helped  to  carry  him 
in  and  lay  him  in  his  chamber.  A  fine-looking  man 
he'd  been,  as  all  the  Tindals  were,  but  a  grief  to  the 
mother  that  bore  him ;  and  if  he  wasn't  much  belied, 
a  shame  and  soi*row  to  other  women  as  well  as  her." 

"  And  they  sought  thi*ough  the  plantations,  mother  ?" 
said  Fcnnie,  with  pulses  almost  at  a  stand." 

"  They  sought  'em  through  and  through  for  days ; 
they  raised  a  hue  and  cry  all  over  the  country.  Who 
was  at  odds  with  Hugh  Tindal  P  Who  was  to  gain  by 
his  death  ?  Ko  one  could  ever  tell  where  the  first 
whisper  came  from  that  said  his  brother  Arthur  was 
the  man ;  but  before  he  was  buried  it  was  loud  enough. 
Folks  caught  it  up  like  wild-fire.  I  won't  deny, 
Penuie,  that  his  look  haJ  struck  me  at  the  time,  and 
had  haunted  me  after,  for  all  I  ^aid  nothing.  I  won't 
deny  cither  that  I  felt  a  prejudice  agtefj^^^  ^^  then,  or 
that  I  have  my  doubts  stilL" 

It  was  growing  gloomy  in  the  parlour;  MrS.  CT^^^ 
atin»cd  the  fire,  threw  on  more  wood,  and  made  a  blaze,  i' 


while  Pennie  took  up  a  newspaper,  and  held  it  for  a 
screen  betwixt  her  face  and  the  Ught. 

"It  was  murder,"  said  the  widow,  reseating  herself ; 
"as  black  a  murder  as  was  ever  done.  If  Arthur 
Tindal  did  it,  he  has  the  devil's  own  front  to  brazen  it 
out ;  if  he  didn't,  he's  suffered  a  world  o'  miseiy  foi 
another  man's  crime.  Dr.  Grey  said  he  wondered  the 
lad  didn't  curse  God  and  die;  for  the  doctor  nevei 
would  hear  a  word  of  Arthur's  being  the  villain. 
They  had  him  up  on  a  warrant  before  the  magistrates 
at  Allan  Bridge ;  every  tittle  they  could  swear  against 
him  was  sworn,  and  he  was  committed  to  Korminster 
'sizes.  But  when  the  'sizes  came  on,  the  grand  jury 
foimd  no  evidence  in  the  bill  likely  to  bring  it  home  to 
him,  and  he  was  let  out  of  gaol ;  for  they  said  that  if 
he  was  put  on  his  trial  then,  he  was  sure  to  be  ac- 
quitted; and  the  law  could  never  touch  him  after, 
though  the  best  of  proofs  might  turn  up.  And  that's 
how  he  stands  to  this  day,  neither  cleared  nor  con- 
demned." 

"It  is  a  cruel  case,  mother.  What  cause  was  there 
for  his  being  suspected  P" 

"Both  he  and  Hugh  were  sweet  on  Miss  Sylvia, 
Squire  Curtis's  daughter,  at  Methley  Towers,  and 
though  Mhe  was  for  Arthur,  her  family  were  all  for 
the  elder  brother,  who  had  the  property.  Here  was 
a  sort  of  motive,  if  there  had  been  enough  to  back 
it.  But  though  some  folks  said  the  brothers  had  had 
words  about  her,  it  could  not  be  made  out  that  they  had 
ever  really  quarrelled  in  their  lives.  The  only  stranger 
that  had  been  seen  about  the  place  was  a  woman  with 
a  bairn  at  her  back — ^a  poor  lost  cretur,  who  came, 
most  likely,  seeking  harvest  work.  There's  a  short 
cut  through  the  Rood  plantations  that  leads  to  the 
Grange,  and  she  was  up  and  down,  and  hanging  about 
for  a  bit  of  victual,  I  daresay.  One  of  the  lasses  at 
the  Abbey  said  she  went  to  the  back-door  to  beg,  and 
Pierce  drove  her  off  with  bad  words.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  came  the  noise  of  what  had  happened  in  the 
garden,  and  when  she  was  hunted  for,  she  wasn't 
anywhere  to  be  foimd.  But  what  could  she  have  had 
to  do  with  shooting  Hugh  Tindal,  if  they'd  found  her 
ever  so,  as  people  said  P — a  tramp  with  a  baby.  We 
may  talk  and  talk,  but  we  know  nothing  for  certain, 
except  that  a  deal  of  folks  held  to  their  hard  thoughtd 
of  Mr.  Arthur,  when  all  was  said  and  done — ay,  and 
holds  to  'em  still." 

"  What  did  Misd  Sylvia  do,  and  his  mother  ?  What 
did  he  do  himself  afterwards  P"  Pennie  asked. 

"  His  mother,  poor  thing ;  she  died  a  week  or  two 
before  he  came  back  from  Norminstcr.  Miss  Sylvia 
believed  what  she  was  told,  and  that  was  the  worst. 
He  took  it  all  in  a  proud  bitter  way,  and  stood  his 
ground  a  goodish  while  at  the  Abbey  before  he  gave 
up.  I've  heard  Dr.  Grey  tell  of  his  riding  to  the  meet 
the  winter  after,  and  finding  never  a  man  but  himself 
in  the  field  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  Folks  said  he*d 
taken  to  the  propei*ty  as  if  he  was  glad  to  get  hold  of 
it,  and  they  kept  him  off  like  the  plague.  He*s  been  a 
capital  landlord,  I  must  say,  and  has  neglected  nothing 
but  his  own  place.  He  stayed  there  through  the 
spring  and  summer  by  himself,  when  it  was  newsed 
about  that  Miss  Sylvia  was  going  to  be  married  to  a 
Sir  Thomas  Brooke,  a  gentleman  she'd  met  in  London, 
and  before  the  wedding  was,  he  took  himself  off  to 
France.  It  was  only  just  before  Ghi'istmas  that  he  came 
back.  Some  people  pities  him  in  their  hearte,  I  do 
^lieve,  seeing  him  so  forsaken,  and  yet  holding  his 


bead  np,  and  looking  'em  in  the  face,  like  a  man  that 
won't  let  himself  be  killed  by  a  lie  if  he  can  help  it." 

"  It  iff  a  lie,  mothar ;  nothing  else.  Be  sure  of  it.  I 
am !"  cried  Fennie,  with  tears  in  her  voice. 

*'I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  it;  I've  ever  spoke 
him  kindly  for  fear  I  was  wronging  him  in  my 
thoughts ;  but  it  is  a  real  relief  to  my  mind  that  he's 
gone  to  his  own  house  again,  and  left  me  mine  to 
myself.  I  wonder  when  Bessie's  going  to  let  us  have 
any  tea.  I  must  be  seeing  after  her.  Pennie,  love,  if 
I  was  you  I  should  say  nothing  to  your  cousins  or 
Aunt  Lister  about  that  ring  Mr.  Tindal's  given  you ; 
it  will  be  better  not.    It  is  enough  you've  told  me," 

Peunic  acquiesced,  adding  that  she  intended  to 
solicit  silence  on  her  mother's  part  had  she  not  coun- 
selled it  herself. 

When  Mrs.  Ci'oft  rose  the  next  morning  Bessie  had 
news  for  her.  The  loveliest  of  AJdemey  oows  had 
just  been  led  into  the  yai'd  by  Jacques,  who  was  in  the 
kitchen  waiting  to  see  her. 

"  If  Jacques  expects  me  to  ware  money  on  his  lovely 
Aldemey  coo,  he'll  be  disappointed,"  said  the  widow. 
"What  has  he  brought  her  here  for?  I  may  ha' 
wished  for  a  Alderaey  coo,  but  I've  no  thoughts  o' 
buying  one.  Give  him  his  breakfast,  and  I'll  speak  to 
liim  when  I  come  down." 

After  a  brief  intei-view  with  the  grazier,  Mrs.  Croft 
sought  Pennie,  her  comely  countenance  all  aglow 
with  satisfaction  and  surprise. 

"  It  is  very  handsome  of  Mr.  Tindal,  I'm  sure ;  and 
I  never  expected  no  return  I  What  do  you  think, 
Pennie,  love  P  He's  sent  me  a  present  of  a  Aldemey 
ofx>— a  perfect  picture  she  ia !  Gome  out  and  look  at 
her — such  a  downright  beauty  as  11  make  your  Aunt 
Lister  a'mbst  jejilous  o'  Mayfield  dairy." 

Pennie  did  not  need  twice  bidding.  She  seized  her 
straw  hat,  and  followed  her  mother  across  the  barn- 
yard to  the  daisied  pasture,  into  which  Jacques  and 
old  Jacob  were  inducting  the  Aldemey. 

"  See  ye  here,  Miss  Penelope !"  cried  Jacob,  "  see  ye 
here,  this  pritty,  sweet,  dossil  cretur ;  youll  ha'  to  lam 
milking,  that  you  will." 

"  If  Miss  hasn't  lamt  milking  yet,  it's  time  she  did ; 
and  here's  a  rael  coo  that  a  queen  might  milk,"  added 
Jacques. 

Pennie  stepped  into  the  deep  dewy  gi*ass  to  caress 
the  beautiful  animal. 

"Let  us  call  her  Daisy,  mother,  the  dainty,  prim 
thing,"  said  she.  "  Oh,  what  soft,  gentle  eyes,  and  a 
skin  like  satin !" 

*'  Shell  tek  to  her ;  she'll  lam  milking  noo,  she  will," 
chuckled  Jacob.  Pennie's  reluctance  to  "  lam  milking" 
being  a  standing  theme  of  argument  between  him  and 
the  *•  young  missis." 

Second  only  to  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  Tindal's 
munificent  gift  was  the  pleasure  of  teDing  about  it. 
Pennie  was  in  nowise  astonished  to  hear  her  mother 
propose  that  after  dinner  they  should  take  a  walk 
over  to  the  Grange  to  see  her  Aunt  Lister. 

"Youll  fall  to  bid  her  good-bye  before  you  go,  and 
this  may  be  the  last  chance  you'll  have.  But  youll 
come  for  a  week  or  so  in  haying  time,  Pennie,  love, 
won't  you  P" 

Pennio  replied  that  she  certainly  would  if  it  de- 
pended only  on  herself  to  arrange  it. 

The  report  of  the  Aldemey  cow  had  flown  to  the 
Grange  before  them,  and  Mrs.  Lister  was  full  primed 
with  congratulations. 


"We  have  heard  of  your  fine  present,  sister,  and 
I'm  sure  you're  in  luck,"  said  she.  "  Jacques  tcUs 
Dick  she's  the  very  beautifullest  young  coo  ever  he 
bought.  His  orders  was  not  to  stick  at  price,  and  I 
dessay  it  is  worth  every  penny  he  paid  for  it ;  for 
Jacques  is  a  judge  of  a  coo.  I  shall  step  down  to 
Mayfield  some  day  next  week,  and  look  at  her.  I've 
always  wanted  a  Aldemey,  though  master  likes  his 
own  breed  best ;  Aldemeys  is  such  good  uns  for  ci*eam 
and  butter." 

"  They  ai-e.  I'm  right  pleased,  I  can  tell  yoti.  But 
I  never  looked  for  no  such  return." 

"  It  is  no  more  than  right  though,  sister,  that  he 
should  make  one<  You  must  have  had  a  sight  o' 
extry  work — ^bad  as  a  month's  wash  going  on  for  six 
or  seven  weeks." 

'*Nay,  nay!  not  such  a  harass  as  ilxai.  Since  he 
took  the  turn  to  mend,  Pennie's  had  most  o'  the 
watching,  and  keeping  him  quiet  wi'  reading.  It  was 
sitting  still  got  over  me.  But  now,  God  be  thanked, 
he's  all  right,  and  is  gone  home  to  the  Abbey  again." 

"  I'm  sorry  your  cousins  is  out,  Pennie,"  said  her 
aimt»  turning  to  her  with  a  little  stiffness.  "  They've 
rode  over  aU  three  of  'em  to  Litherby  Force.  If  they'd 
known  you  was  free,  they'd  ha'  been  glad  o'  your 
company,  I  dessay.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  you  for 
a  month  an'  better." 

"  Poor  gel,  she's  been  tied  pretty  close,"  said  the 
widow,  rallying  to  the  defence  of  her  daughter,  whom 
she  felt  that  her  Aunt  Lister  rather  pecked  at.  "  When 
she's  gone  out,  it  has  only  been  into  th'  garden  of  a 
morning,  or  for  a  canter  on  the  moor  of  an  afternoon, 
when  I  can  best  bear  sitting  still  myself.  It  hasn't 
been  gay  visiting  at  Mayfield  this  time — always  ex- 
cepting 1/cmr  beautiful  party  and  Mrs.  Jones's — but 
she's  been  a  good  lass,  and  a  comfort  to  her  mother, 
that  she  has,  and  I  don't  caa*e  who  knows  it." 

"  If  I  was  to  praise  my  Lucy  to  her  face  i*  that  way, 
she'd  be  so  set-up  as  never  was.  But  I  dessay  Pennie's 
got  more  sense.  You'll  stop  and  have  a  cup  o'  tea, 
sister,  won't  you  P  The  master's  gone  to  Norminster, 
for  to-moiTOw's  market,  but  Dick  and  the  gels  'uU  be 
back  by  three." 

Pennie  was  rather  sorry  to  hear  her  mother  consent, 
but  she  did  not  show  it;  and  when  she  went  upstairs 
to  take  off  her  bonnet,  she  put  on  her  best  behavioui*. 
And  she  had  her  reward.  Dick  and  his  sisters  came 
home  in  high  good-humour,  all  more  or  less  tired,  and 
predisposed  to  be  quiet;  and  just  as  tea  was  set  on  the 
table,  in  dropped  a  little  brisk  gentleman  with  grizzled 
hair  and  whiskers — the  new  vicar  of  Rood,  whose 
predecessor  had  lately  been  promoted  to  a  paiish  and 
a  canon's  stall  at  Norminster. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Peathei'ston  was  making  his  first 
round  of  visits  to  his  flock,  and  when  he  was  warmly 
invited  to  share  the  evening  meal  at  the  Grange,  he 
did  not  excuse  Viimaftif  by  reason  of  his  dinner  with  his 
wife  being  at  seven,  but  sat  down  like  a  man  of  the 
world,  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  laid  a  good  foundation 
of  opinion  in  his  two  leading  female  parishionei*s' 
minds  at  once.  He  was  already  well  up  in  the  annals 
of  his  cure.  When  Mr.  Tindal's  name  was  mentioned 
he  looked  grave  and  passed  no  remark;  when  Mrs. 
Lister  caused  him  to  discriminate  between  her  own 
daughters  and  her  niece,  he.^owed  his  knowledge  of 
Pennie's  wardship  by  inquiring  how  Dr.  Brown  at 
Eastwold  wafl,  adding  that  Eastwold  had  been  his  own 
first   curacy.     Half-an-hour   passed   pleasantly  and 
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swif Uj  i  aaid  when  Mrs.  Croft  intiinated,  as  the  vicar 
took  bis  leave,  that  she  was  losing  her  daughter  on 
Monday,  he  said,  "Then  I  will  bring  my  wife  to 
see  her  to-morrow.  They  ought  to  be  a^qnainted." 
Fennie  was  glad,  thinking  how  mach  more  agreeable 
it  would  be  for  her  at  Mayfield,  if  she  had  a  friend  in 
the  clergyman's  wife. 

Daylight  was  already  waning  when  they  were  ready 
to  go,  and  Mrs.  Lister  called  to  her  son :  "  Dick,  you'll 
set  your  aunt  and  cousin  Pennie  a  piece  of  the  way 
home,  won't  you  ?" 

Of  course  he  would ;  and  his  hat  was  on  his  good- 
natured  curly  head  in  a  minute.  Pennie  had  Irissed 
her  aunt  and  cousins  good-bye,  and  had  gone  a  few 
paces  down  the  path  towards  the  garden-gate,  when 
Dick,  issuing  from  the  porch,  said,  "Not  that  way, 
Pennie.  Well  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  road  by  going 
through  the  Abbey  woods.  It  isn't  dark  yet,  and  I 
dessay  none  of  us  is  afraid  o'  ghosts." 

"  Not  us  I"  responded  Mrs.  Cvolt  cheerfully.  "  And 
well  just  ask  at  the  lodge  as  we  pass  what  sort  of  day 
Mr.  Tindal's  had.  You've  heard  of  the  beautiful 
Aldemey  coo  he's  given  me,  Dick  ?"  The  key-note  of 
their  conversation  thus  sti-uck,  Pennie  let  her  mother 
and  cousin  walk  on  before;  and  thinking  her  own 
thoughts,  followed  up  the  gloaming  meadows  that  lay 
between  the  Grange  and  the  Abbey  woods. 


TEE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

I.— rra  ORIGIN. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  is  not  clear  who  were  the 
first  originators  of  the  co-operative  system,  or  where 
the  first  experiments  were  made.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  the  earliest  co-operators  were  a  small  group  of 
friends  or  intimates,  wlio,  having  large  responsibilities 
and  small  means,  combined  together  to  purchase  their 
necessaries  in  the  wholesale  market  instead  of  the 
retail  one,  and  thus,  by  abolishing  one  profit,  and  that 
the  greatest,  in  the  distribution  of  wares,  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  narrow  incomes.  Under 
this  form  co-operation  may  have  existed  for  centuries. 
It  is  no  marvel  that  such  aja  attempt  should  succeed, 
seeing  that  so  long  as  the  purchases  of  the  co-ope- 
rators were  made  only  to  meet  demand,  every  transac- 
tion must  Jiave  realised  a  profit ;  and  it  is  no  marvel 
either,  that  the  success  of  the  first  experimenters 
should  have  stimulated  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Success,  however,  was  by  no  means  univ^-sal  among 
the  early  co-operators.  It  was  found  that  what  could 
be  done  with  certainty  amone  friends  and  intimates 
who  could  rely  upon  each  other  was  not  so  easy  of 
accomplishment  bv  parties  indiscriminately  associated ; 
and  not  a  few  of  tae  earliest  associations  got  into  diffi- 
culties and  ultimately  broke  down,  partly  from  want  of 
business-knowledge  among  those  who  managed  them, 
but  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  want  of  piinciple 
among  the  members.  There  is  an  art  in  buying  as 
well  as  in  selling,  and  the  knowledge  of  both  is  essen- 
tial to  insure  success. 

The  j^rinciples  on  which  such  associations  ought  to 
be  earned  out  had  evolved  themselves,  and  were  recog- 
nized by  the  classes  interested  in  them,  when,  in  18^, 
a  few  weavers  in  Rochdale,  with  a  view  to  better  the 
condition  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- workmen,  set 
about  organizing  the  association  which,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society," 
has  since  acquired  a  world-wide  reputatioa,  and  set 
the  example  of  thrift  and  foresight  and  diligent  self- 
help  to  working-men  among  eveiy  civilized  nation. 
Their  beginning  was  emphatically  the  "  day  of  small 
things."    They  had  every  difficulty  to  contend  with : 


waffcs  were  low,  they  had  very  little  money  to  start 
wiSx,  those  whom  they  sought  to  enlist  on  their  side 
wanted  confidence  in  their  plans,  and  there  was  more 
mistrust  than  faith  among  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
workmen.  But  they  were  not  daunted :  determined  to 
do  the  best  they  could,  they  resolved  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  management,  and  sending  out  canvassers 
and  collectors,  enroUod  what  members  they  could  gain 
over,  gathering  subscriptions  from  them  to  the  amount 
of  less  than  foi-ty  pounds.  With  this  small  sum  they 
conmienced  operations,  spending  nearly  a  third  of  it  in 
fitting  up  a  small  shop,  which  they  had  rented  at  ten 
pounds  a  year,  with  a  few  homely  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances for  doing  business.  With  tneir  remaining  fimds 
(some  twenty-five  pounds)  they  went  to  market,  pur- 
chasing only  such  wares  as  they  were  sure  of  selling, 
and  being  guided  in  their  choice  by  their  own  domestic 
wants.  The  shopkeepers  of  the  neighbourhood  laughed 
at  the  smaJl  show  they  made ;  but  the  weavers  cared 
nothing^about  that,  feeling  it  was  a  defect  which  would 
cure  itself  if  only  theii'  comrades  would  appreciate 
their  endeavours. 

They  started  on  the  principle  of  both  buying  and 
selling  for  ready  money,  knowing  well  that  taking  and 
giving  credit  had  been  the  ruin  of  previous  experi- 
ments of  the  kind,  and  they  resolved  at  all  evcnt«  to 
avoid  that  peril.  They  may  not  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  in  this  peremptory  rule  they  had  cmbodiod 
a  great  moral  advantap^e,  and  had  taken  the  very  best 
precaution  to  insure  the  continuance  of  their  trade; 
but  they  acted  upon  it  invariably,  resisting  all  attemj)t3 
made  to  infringe  the  rule,  and  refusing  to  do  any  other 
than  a  ready-money  trade.  While  tfieir  transactions 
were  few,  and  the  store  was  only  opened  in  the  even- 
ings after  working  hours,  they  could  manage,  and  for  a 
time  did  manage,  without  hired  assistance ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  would  last.  The  superiority 
of  the  goods  they  sold,  and  their  comparatively  lower 
prices,  soon  became  known,  and  heads  of  families  sup- 
ported by  weekly  wages  flocked  to  their  market.  By  and 
by  the  store  had  to  be  opened  earlier,  to  allow  time  for 
the  increased  business,  and  a  paid  attendant  had  to  be 
engaged.  Then,  as  the  ti*ade  increased,  they  were 
enabled  to  buy  more  largely,  and  as  a  consequence, 
more  cheaply ;  and  were  soon  in  a  position  to  engage 
a  regular  foreman  and  shopman. 

As  the  Society's  plan  of  doing  business  did  not 
necessitate  any  expensive  show,  such  as  is  indulged  in 
by  ordinary  competitoi*s  in  trade,  they  were  spared  all 
cost  of  this  kind,  which  is  usually  no  small  drawback 
on  a  shopkeeper's  pi-ofits.  If  they  were  tempted  to  any 
species  of  rividry  they  at  least  abstained  from  all  un- 
profitable display.  Their  object  was  to  sell  their  goods, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  the  storekeepers,  but 
of  their  customers,  who  were  their  fellow- working-men. 
To  do  this  effectually,  they  sold  them  at  a  rate  as  close 
to  wholesale  prices  as  they  could  do  with  safety,  allow- 
ing only  such  a  margin  of  profit  as  would  suffice  to  pay 
expenses,  with  a  percentage  over,  which  percentage 
should  be  ultimately  apportioned  among  the  members, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

At  first,  tae  stock  sold  at  the  store  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  daily  necessaries  of  life ;  but  as  the 
managers  saw  their  way  clearly,  and  iliere  were  no 
longer  any  doubts  of  the  stability  of  the  Society,  they 
began  to  extend  their  operations.  To  the  provision 
store  they  added,  firat  a  ^oemaking,  and  then  a  tailor- 
ing department ;  and  having  become  adepts  in  the  art 
of  buying,  they  ventured  at  length  into  wholesale  deal- 
ing. As  the  reader  will  naturaDy  infer,  the  number  of 
co-operatora  went  on  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
At  m^  starting  the  numbers  were  but  twenty-eight; 
in  six  years'  ume  they  had  risen  to  six  hundred; 
in  six  more  years  they  were  above  two  thousand ;  and 
at  the  present  time  the  co-operatives  of  Rochdale 
number  more  than  five  thousand.    Every  member  is  a 


proprietor  to  tlie  extent  of  liis  investment,  and  the 
Society  is  therefore  a  joint-stock- company  with  un- 
limited liability — ^though  we  have  seen  that,  owing  to 
its  r^T-money  principles,  its  liability  is  only  nommaL 
The  original  plan  was  to  constitute  shares  of  one 
pound  each,  no  more  than  four  shares  to  be  held  by  one 
member — though   that   number  was    afterwards    in- 
creased to  five.  Each  member  paid  a  shilling  on  entiy, 
and  made  small  weekly  payments  afterwards  until  his 
shares  were  paid  up.     Upon  the  comj^letion  of  these 
payments  the  owner  of  the  shares  received  every  three 
months  his  interest  and  proportion  of  profits ;  or,  at 
Lis  option,  instead  of  receiving  the  cash,  he  might  add 
the  amount  to  his  account,  and  thus  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  shares ;  but  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate stock  in  the  Societv  beyond  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  pounds.     This  limitation  was  probably  so 
fixed  in  onier  that  the  interest  payable  quarterly,  and 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  realised  profits 
of  trading,  might  not  be  too  heavy  a  charge  upon  the 
funds.    To  prevent  the  stock  from  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  jobbery,  no  member  is  allowed 
to  sell  his  shares,  and,  indeed,  the  shares  are  not  trans- 
fenible.    If  a  member  desires  to  realise  his  stock,  he 
has  but  to  declare  his  wish  to  withdraw,  when  his 
accotmt  is  made  out,  and  the  amount  to  his  credit  paid 
over  to  him.     The  Societj  also  reserves  to  itself  a 
right,  the  policy  of  which  is  obvious,  to  compel  mem- 
bers to  receive  back  a  portion  of  their  money  when- 
ever there  is  more  capital  iu  hand  than  can  be  profit- 
ably invested.    Another  precaution,  charsicteristic  of 
the  prudence  of  the  founders,  was  the  establishment  of 
a  fund  called  "  Redemption  Money,"  which  is  applied  in 
making  good  the  deterioration  oi  property,  and  which 
fund  is  made  up  of  the  first  shilling  paid  in  by  mem- 
bers on  entering  and  the  last  shilling  to  their  credit 
wben  they  leave.    If  a  member  dies,  the  Society  pays 
to  his  representative  the  balance  due  to  him.     Some  of 
the  above  regulations  have  at  first  view  rather  an 
anomalous  aspect,  but  in  fact  they  are  wise  and  well- 
considered,  and  go  far,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  prosperity.    The  Association  has 
the  power  of  enforcing  these,  and  all  its  regulations, 
being  registered  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  (13  A 
U  \ic.  c.  115).    By  this  Act  the  rules  of  all  such 
societies  are  rendered  binding  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  members  and  their  representatives  are  en- 
abled to  enforce  their  claims,  and  guarded  against  any 
fraudulent  dissolution  of  the  Society  to  which  thej 
belong.     The  common  property  of  the  members  is 
vested  in  a  trustee  or  treasurer,  who  may  sue  or  be 
sued  in  his  ovni  name ;  frauds  in  respect  to  the  Society's 
property  are  punishable  by  magistrates ;  petitions  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  are  free  from  payment  of  fees ; 
disputes  may  be  settled  by  arbitrators,  whose  award  is 
final :  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  payment  of 
any  sum  under  twenty  pounds  may  be  made  without 
the  claimant  obtaining  letters  of  administration ;  and 
aU  members  are  admitted  as  witnesses  in  legal  proceed- 
ings regarding  the  Society's  property. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  manner  of  doing  business 
at  the  co-operative  store.  The  shop  is  open  all  day, 
but  is  most  frequents  in  the  evening,  beinc^  generally 
crowded  on  the  Saturday  night.  As  everything  has  to 
be  paid  for  in  ready-money,  all  purchasers  must  of 
course  bring  their  cash  with  them.  Whatever  be  the 
amount  a  customer  lays  out,  he  or  she  receives  a  tin 
ticket,  on  which  is  stamped  the  sum  paid,  such  tickets 
being  vouchers  for  the  receipt  of  the  money.  The 
buyer  preserves  these  tickets  until  the  expiration  of 
the  current  quarter,  when  he  brings  them  to  the  store, 
and  for  whatever  amount  of  them  he  can  produce,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  of 
ti3  concern  durmg  the  quarter.  The  whole  of  his 
purchases  in  the  time  may  amount,  perhaps,  to  five  or 
six  pounds;   if  the  ;;^n)fit8  averaged  10  per  cent,  he 


would  be  entitled  to  ten  or  twelve  shilling^;  and  he 
might  either  receive  the  money  in  cash  or  have  the 
same  transferred  to  his  account  credit  in  his  pass-book, 
in  which  case  it  would  go  to  increase  the  deposits  on 
which  he  receives  interest.  The  shop  being  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  tin  tickets  being  issued  to  all  cus- 
tomers alike,  non-members  are  in  the  habit  of  disposing 
of  them  to  members^  who  are  credited  for  their  value 
on  producing  them. 

The  advantages  to  a  working-man  and  his  family  of 
dealinjp;  at  a  store  like  this  seem  to  ns  worth  dwelling 
upon  tor  a  moment.  It  is  true  they  are  obvious  enough 
to  co-operators  who  have  experienced  them;  but  we 
should  like,  if  possible,  to  impress  them  upon  others, 
in  order  that  an  experiment  from  which  so  many  have 
benefited  may  be  more  generally  tested.  In  the  first 
place,  co-operative  goods,  and  specially  so  in  the  case 
of  provisions,  are  as  a  rule  the  best  that  can  be  bought 
for  money ;  the  co-operative  buyer  has  no  inducement 
to  buy  ind^erior  wares  for  the  sake  of  making  a  dis- 
honest profit;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  business 
transactions,  he  commands  the  b^t  market  because  he 
buys  only  for  cash  down.  In  this  age  of  adulterations, 
when  almost  everything  that  comes  to  our  tables  is 
more  or  less  sophisticated,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
this  advantage  too  highly:  considered  in  relation  to 
economy  it  is  all- important,  inasmuch  as  genuine  goods 
will  go  half  as  far  again  as  adulterated  ones ;  and  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  health  it  is  still  more  important, 
for  reasons  sufficiently  plain;  we  say  nothing  of  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  consuming  genuine  provisions 
instead  of  fraudulent  ones,  thougn  that  is  no  trifling 
consideration.  In  the  second  place,  look  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  co-operative  buyer  as  to  the  future:  on 
ordinary  workman  spending  bis  money  at  an  ordinary 

Erovision-shop,  buys  what  he  wants,  pays  for  it,  goes 
is  way,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  business :  not  so 
with  the  co-operator,  but  very  different  indeed — every 
purchase  that  ne  makes  may  be  looked  upon  with  per- 
fect truth  as  an  investment  in  a  savings-bank,  the  tin 
ticket  he  receives  being  as  good  as  an  entry  in  his 
bank-book ;  the  more  he  spends  the  more  he  saves,  and 
he  saves  in  the  very  act  of  spending.  To  show  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  we  shall  cite  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  members'  savings  from  No.  1  of  Messrs. 
Chambei-s'  **  Social  Science  Tracts."  "  u4  is  a  working- 
man,  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  In  1850  he  had 
30Z.  in  the  society.  He  has  since  paid  in  at  different 
times  94Z.  12a.  6d  He  has  withdrawn  159L  19«-  Id., 
and  has  still  left  in  the  society  61,  Iff.  lid,,  showing  a 

frofit  of  411,  88.  7d,  -  B  has  a  large  family.  In  March, 
850,  he  had  102.  in  the  society,  and  has  since  paid  in 
242. 15a.  6d,  Dui-ing  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years  he 
has  withdrawn  632.  198.  9d„  and  has  still  lert  in  the 
society  672.  8a.  9(2.  His  profit  has  been  932.  13a.  0, 
another  working-man,  with  a  lai'ge  family,  who  all 
traded  in  the  store,  had  52.  in  the  society  in  1850. 
He  has  since  paid  in  nothing,  yet  has  withdrawn 
1152. 18a.  lid.  He  has  stm  102.  left  in  the  society.  This 
man  has  made  a  clear  gain  of  1202. 18a.  lid.  since  1850. 
D  is  another  remarkable  case.  In  1854  he  had'  just 
62.  in  the  society,  aaid  paid  in  since  only  12.,  yet  he  has 
withdrawn  922. 16a.  9d.,  and  has  still  left  to  his  credit 
262.,  showing  a  clear  profit  of  1112. 16a.  9d.  in  six  and  a 
half  years." 

The  reader  may  as  well  bear  in  mind  that  such 
Savings  (coming  mainly  out  of  spendings)  were  not 
due  to  high  wages — ^the  average  wages  in  RochdiaLs 
being  from  15a.  to  20a.  a  week ;  and  though  some  ore 
neaiTy  double  these  amounts,  they  are  exceptional  in- 
stances. Neither  were  they  due  to  niggardliness  and 
pinching  on  the  part  of  the  m^nbers.  Uood  food,  and 
plenty  of  it,  is  the  order  of  the  day  among  co-operatives 
in  the  north*  Thflee  admirable  pecuniary  resnlts, 
effected  between  the  years  1850  and  1860,  must  b^ 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  co-operative  systep* 
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BORES. 

The  tunnel  through  tho  Alps  is  a  gijzantic  bore,  but 
not  of  the  kind  we  are  going  to  desci-^r^e  now,  though 
the  YBYj  mention  of  it  recalls  an  old  story  which  will 
still  beai'  repeating.  An  old  gentleman  having  caught 
a  listener,  was  detailing  at  frightful  length  how  he 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  make  an  Artesian  well,  and 
the  luckless  hearer  was  in  utter  despair.    "  Well,  sii*," 

he  continued,  impressively, "  I  bored,  and  I  bored ** 

"Oh  !"  ejaculated  the  tortured  one,  "that  you  did,  I'll 
be  bound — I  am  sure  you  bored." 

A  Bore  has  been  defined  as  "  somebody  who  doesn't 
know  when  it  is  time  for  him  to  leave  on  doing  some- 
thing ;"  and  this  is  right  as  f  ai*  as  it  goes.  But  a  man 
may  bore  by  beginning  something  whicn  is  inopportune. 
When  Bob  Sawyer  described-over  the  breakiaist  table 
the  exti'action  of  a  tumour  from  a  gentleman's  head, 
illustrating  with  a  loaf  and  oyster-knife,  he  was  an 
immistakable  bore.  I  was  on  a  country  visit  not  long 
since,  wi'iting  against  time  one  morning.  Enter 
housekeeper,  with  a  countenance  half-dismayed,  half- 
amused,  and  announces  Mr.  Boggley.  He  came  in, 
looking  like  Ptmch's  picture  of  John  Bull,  and  sat 
down  for  three  houi^s  and  ten  minutes,  and  recounted 
how  he  had  made  a  speech  at  the  last  vestry.  I 
don't  think  there  was  much  in  it,  but  it  began  thus : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  says— just  as  it  might  be  to  you  now — 
Gentlemen — Squire  Oaks  was  a  settin'  as  might  be 
there — Gentlemen,  I  sajs,  two  and  two  makes  four, 
leastways  they  alius  did  when  I  went  to  school." 
Boggley  thought  this  so  neat  that  he  repeated  it  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  his  monologue.  What 
suffering  I  endured !  I  threw  myself  into  attitudes,  I 
drew  portraits  of  Boggley  behind  my  desk,  I  read  the 
paper,  but  still  he  bored.  I  related  my  sufferings  next 
day  to  Parmer  Wuts,  who  told  me  tnat  once,  as  he 
"Nvas  driving  out  of  Colchester  to  go  home — eleven 
miles — he  overtook  Boggley  and  offered  him  a  lift. 
Boggley  related  then  the  measures  he  had  taken  to 
remove  an  obnoxious  waggon  which  had  pulled  up 
opposite  his  window.  He  nad  dilated  on  the  attendant 
circumstances,  and  was  nearing  the  crisis  of  his  story, 
when  they  reached  home.  "1*11  tell  you  next  time 
what  I  done,"  said  Boggley,  as  he  got  out.  "  But  he 
never  will,"  added  Wuts,  confidentially. 

Boring  does  not  necessai*ily  mean  talking  on  dis- 
tasteful subjects.  One  has  to  do  that  sometimes, 
whether  people  like  it  or  not.  But  a  bore  is  of  neces- 
sity a  B^sh  person.  Boggley  was  inconsiderate  of 
our  feelings,  therefore  he  bored.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  hasty  and  imcharitable  to  say  so  of  the  hero 
of  a  beautiful  drawing  which  comes  into  my  memory 
as  I  widte.  One  of  Leech's  sketches  displays  Jacky 
IVoublesome,  a  pickle  from  school,  in  a  room  with  his 
sister  Lucy  and  her  betrothed  lover,  Mr.  Whitey  Brown. 
Master  Jacky  relates  at  length  how  Boome's  dog 
worried  Cobley's  rabbits.  You  may  guess,  if  you  do 
not  remember,  their  misei^  -  stricken  faces.  Now 
certainly  Jacky  was  boring,  but  he  is  not  a  Bore 
proper,  because  he  is  talking  in  all  innocence,  think- 
ing the  listeners  enjoy  it.  If  they  had  ^iven  him  a 
hint  to  go  he  would  have  taken  it,  bemg  a  good- 
natured  fellow.  As,  however,  people  in  like  circum- 
stances often  have  not  courage  to  do  it,  we  will  give 
the  hint  for  them.  Never  make  a  third  in  a  conversa- 
tion. If  you  see  two  people  talking,  don't  go  near 
them.  The  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that  if  you 
do  you  will  bore. 

Space  is  exhausted,  or  we  would  have  dissected  the 
different  kinds  of  bores,  the  croaker,  the  singer,  the 
critic,  the  man  who  haa  quarrelled  wiUi  somebody,  and 
reads  you  tJie  whole  correspondence — the  most  intoler- 

'->  of  all.    Try  your  own  hand,  and  take  warning  by 
s!tfH  ^^  ''''*^-  so  shall  you  never  become  a  bore. 

your  A'jNiorer.^  


OUB  IRON-CLAJDS. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1824s  Gkneirekl  Faixhans — 
having  invented  the  explosive  shot  known  by  his  name 
— advised  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  to  try  the 
effect  of  casing  war-ships  in  iron,  with  a  view  to  exclude 
the  new  projectiles,  the  inventor  having  a  strong 
conviction  of  their  fatal  effect  on  wooden  vessels. 
Without  proceeding  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
trial,  the  French  authorities  concluded  that  the  idea 
was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  enormous  weight 
which  tne  vessel  would  uius  have  to  bear.  In  1B45 
the  American  Grovemment  paid  some  attention  to  the 
subject;  but  the  conclusions  arrived  at  went  no  further 
than  this,  that  five  inches  of  iron  would  be  impregnable, 
but  that  the  weight  of  such  a  mass  would  be  &tal  to 
the  sea-^oin^  qualities  of  the  ship.  At  about  the 
same  period  iron  ships  were  built  m  England  as  an 
addition  to  our  fleet ;  but  the  plates  were  too  thin  to 
possess  the  character  of  armour,  and  when  fired  at 
were  so  easily  pierced,  that  the  unfortunate  vessels 
were  forthwith  dismantled  as  ships  of  war,  and 
relegated  to  the  transport  sei*vice.  The  idea,  however, 
was  not  entirely  dropped,  and  frequent  experiments 
followed.  At  length,  during  the  Bussian  war,  England 
and  France  agreed  to  construct  floating  batteries 
covered  with  armour,  for  the  purpose  of  aUacking  the 
sea-forts  of  Sebastopol.  Three  of  the  French  iron- 
plated  batteries  actually  took  part  in  the  assault  on 
feinbum,  but  the  English  vessels  were  not  ready 
before  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

In  1857  the  Emperor  of  the  French  proceeded  to 
the  construction  of  the  Gloire,  a  wooden  iron-plated 
frigate.  This  vessel  was  launched  in  186u,  and 
possessed  the  startling  property  of  being  absolutely 
impregnable  to  the  heaviest  ship-guns  then  in  use. 
But  England  was  on  the  alert,  and  two  days  before 
the  close  of  the  year  launched  her  Warrior,  a  vessel 
decidedly  superior  in  strength  and  speed  to  her  French 
competitor.  The  English  frigate  was  380  feet  in 
length,  of  6109  tons  Durden,  with  engines  of  1250 
horse-power,  and  carried  armour  4i  inches  thick.  Her 
cost  was  357,000?.,  and  her  speed — as  proved  in  October, 
1861 — a  fair  average  of  14  knots  per  hour.  The 
French  Emperor  followed  in  June,  1861,  with  the 
Solferino  and  the  Magenta.  In  March,  1862,  came 
the  famous  encounter  in  Hampton  Boads,  when  the 
Confederate  iron-clad,  Merrimac,  triumphed  so  com- 
pletely over  the  wooden  ships  of  the  Federal  navy. 
All  the  naval  powers  of  Europe  seemed  to  take  the 
alarm,  and  in  England  the  art  of  building  and  equipping 
the  new  class  of  vessels  was  from  that  time  sedulously 
cultivated.  In  September,  1862,  the  Black  Prince 
tested  her  speed  at  the  measured  mile,  and  proved 
neai'ly  equal  to  her  predecessor  the  Warrior.  The 
two  were  in  fact  sister  vessels,  having  the  same  length, 
tonnage,  and  steam  power.  In  both  ships  the  armour 
plating  was  restricted  to  the  central-portion,  occupying 
a  length  of  about  212  feet.  It  was  thought  that  some 
very  important  advantages  would  be^  obtained  by 
building  vessels  of  a  yet  greater  size;  and  the 
Minotaur  style  was  next  introduced,  exhibiting  the 
enormous  length  of  400  feet,  with  a  burden  of  6021 
tons,  propelled  by  engines  of  1350  horse-power.  The 
great  def^t  of  these  vessels  was  their  **  unhandiness  ;'* 
and  the  recent  disaster  to  the  He  d'ltalia  at  Lissa  has 
since  been  pointed  to  aa  an  example  of  what  this 
involves. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Reed,  as  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  British  navy,  was  an  event  which 
took  not  only  the  public  but  also  the  professional 
world  by  surprise,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism.  Mr.  Beed  commenced 
by  attacking  the  notion  that  great  length  was  necessary 
to  speed,    fii  fact,  he  proposed  moderate  dimensiona 
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in  all  respects,  but  more  particulai-ly  in  lcr.i::th.  The 
Pallas  is  a  vessel  entirely  the  production  of  Mr.  Reed, 
concerning  which  a  vaiioty  of  opinions  have  been 
expressed.  While  the  length  of  the  Warrior  is  6i 
times  the  breadth,  the  Pallas  is  only  4 J  times  as 
long  as  she  is  broad — ^namely,  225  feet  by  50,  the 
tonnage  being  2372,  and  the  horse-power  600.  Yet 
the  speed  of  the  Pallas  at  the  measured  mile  was  13 
knots  per  hour,  although  she  carried  annour  4J  inches 
thick,  and  had  a  ram  under  water  at  her  bows.  The 
smallest  class  of  frigjites  designed  for  the  navy,  apart 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Reed,  was  the  Defence.  But 
tliis  vessel,  although  2^0  feet  long,  and  with  a  tonnage 
of  3720,  had  a  speed  considerably  under  12  knots.  The 
Pallas  can'ies  four  9-ton  8-inch  inuzzle-loading  guns, 
two  64-pounder  muzzle-loading  rifle  guns,  and  two 
40-pounder  rifled  breech-loading  guns.  By  a  pecu- 
liarity in  her  construction,  the  jfine  of  fire  can  be 
brought  almost  directly  abeiid  or  astern.  On  one  oc- 
casion she  proved  hersi^f  the  fastest  ship  under  can- 
vaj8  in  the  Channel  Squadron. 

A  still  more  remarkable  vessel  is  the  Bellerophon. 
This  magnificent  iron-clad  has  a  length  of  300  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  50,  her  tonnage  being  4270,  and  her 
horse-power  1000.  Her  armour,  which  extends  suf- 
ficiently far  to  protect  her  battery,  is  6  inches  thick, 
backed  by  ten  inches  of  teak,  with  an  inner  skin  of 
two  plates,  each  three-quai*ter-inch  thick.  This  vessel 
is  double-bottomed,  and  is  made  enormously  strong  by 
the  adoption  of  the  cellular  principle  in  her  constinic- 
tiou.  Her  armament  consists  of  ten  12-ton  9-inch, 
a!id  four  6-ton  7-iuch  muzzle -loading  rifle  guns,  two 
110-pounders,  and  two  40-pounder  breech -loading  rifle 
guns.  Her  speed  has  created  much  sui-prise  to  many 
who  were  originally  sceptical  as  to  her  steaming 
powers,  her  rate  of  progi^ess  being  14i  knots  per  hour, 
or  more  than  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  a  mere 
fraction  below  that  of  the  Warrior.  Her  handiness  is 
said  to  exceed  that  of  any  ship  in  the  navy,  and  she 
also  has  the  advantage  of  complete  protection  for  her 
steering  gear,  as  well  as  for  her  water-line.  Her  cost 
was  3tO,00)Z.  This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  her  share 
of  the  doi^kvard  est4iblishment,  which  otherwise  would 
make  a  total  of  430.000^. 

During  the  time  that  Mr.  Reed  has  been  thus  ac- 
tively engaged  in  perfecting  vessels  built  on  the  broad- 
side principle,  the  "turret"  system  has  found  many 
advocates.  Tlie  most  striking  example  in  the  Britisn 
navy  is  the  Royal  Sovereiarn,  originally  intended  as 
a  wooden  three-de<'ker  of  130  guns,  but  cut  down  and 
transformed  according  to  the  plans  of  Captain  Cowper 
Coles.  This  singular  but  formidable  vessel  is  propelled 
by  engines  of  800  horse-power,  and  carries  five  l2-t<m 
iTuns,  disposed  in  f<mr  revolving  tun-ets.  Her  length  is 
2  to  feet,  while  her  deck  is  only  8  feet  out  of  the  wat^". 
Her  sides  and  her  turrets  are  coated  with  armour 
5i  inches  thick.  The  Prince  Albert  is  another  tur- 
ret vessel,  of  the  same  length,  with  engines  of  500 
horse-power,  an  armament  of  four  12-ton  guns,  and 
armour  li  inches  thick.  The  Scorpicm  and  the 
Wyvern  are  two  turret-ships,  originnlly  built  for  the 
Confederate  service  by  Messrs.  Laird,  of  Liverpool, 
but  first  seized  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  British 
Government.  They  are  each  224  feet  long,  with  ar- 
mour 3  inches  and  4J  inches  thick,  engines  of  350  horse- 
power, and  an  armament  of  four  12-t<m  guns.  A 
turret- ship,  to  be  called  the  Captain,  is  now  being 
built  for  the  Admiralty  at  the  private  yard  of  Messrs. 
Laird,  from  the  designs  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles. 
This  vessel  will  be  of  4272  tons,  320  feet  long,  by  53 
feet  broad,  with  engines  of  900  horse-power,  and 
carrjring  six  guns. 

Mr.  Reed  is  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Hercules,  of  1200  horse-power,  carrying  armour 
9  inches  thick,  backed  by  12  inches  of  teak,  and  an 
i-nnor  skin  of  1  i-in<'h  plntca.     The  cellular  svstom  will 


be  adopted  in  her  construction,  in  an  improved  form 
as  compared  with  the  Bellerophon.  Tne  Hercules 
will  be  of  5226  tons,  length  325  feet,  breadth  59  feet, 
and  her  estimated  first  cost  is  401,0002.  She  is  to  be 
ready  for  commission  in  July,  1868.  Her  armament 
is  to  consist  of  twelve  guns,  eight  of  which  will  be 
mounted  in  her  central  battery,  under  the  protection 
of  the  9-inch  armour-plating.  It  is  intended  that 
these  shall  be  20-ton  guns  (i.  c.  600-pounder8),  while 
the  remainder  are  to  be  of  15  tons.  Another  vessel 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Reed  is  the  Monarch,  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  Chief  Constructor  has 
adopted  the  tun*et  principle.  This  vessel  is  to  be  of 
51(X)  tons,  and  1100  horse-power.  She  will  not  only  be 
double-bottomed,  but  will  be  a  double  ship  from  end  to 
end.  The  midship  battery,  for  a  distance  of  about 
2()0  feet,  is  to  be  coated  with  armour  7  inches  thick, 
backed  with  14  inches  of  teak,  with  an  interior  double 
skin.  The  armour  of  the  two  turrets  will  be  nearly 
a  foot  thick,  and  each  turret  will  be  adapted  for  carrying 
two  20-ton  6(K)-pounders.  There  will  also  be  two  6-ton 
7-inch  guns,  as  revolving  chase  giuis.  The  stem  of 
the  Monarch  will  be  a  solid  forging  of  iron,  weighing 
20  tons,  to  be  used  as  a  ram.  The  vessel  will  float  with 
her  deck  from  12  to  14  feet  out  of  the  water.  She  is 
to  be  fully  rigged  for  ocean  service,  and  the  contract 
for  her  engines  requires  a  mean  speed  of  14  knots 
per  hour.  This  vessel  was  intended  to  be  ready  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Hercules,  but  it  is  now  pix>baDle  that 
she  will  be  some  montts  later.  The  Penelope,  of 
3000  tons,  and  600  horse-power,  is  also  in  course  of 
construction,  to  be  launched  nett  June. 

We  might  mention  other  vessels,  already  afloat,  but 
those  referred  to  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  British  iron-clad  fleet.  It  must  be  understood  that 
some  of  the  armoured  ships  have  their  hulls  built  of 
wo(jd,  while  others  are  of  iron,  though  in  the  latter 
instance  wood  is  used  as  a  backing  for  the  plates. 
Among  the  iron-built  vessels  ai-e  the  Warrior,  Black 
Prince,  Achilles,  IVIinotaar,  Bellerophon,  Prince  AU>crt, 
Scorpion,  and  Wyvern.  The  Hercules,  Monarch,  Cap- 
tain, and  Penelope,  will  also  have  iron  hulls.  The 
iron-clad  wooden  ships  include  the  Pallas,  Lord  Clyde, 
Ocean,  Caledonia,  Research,  £ntei*prise,  and  several 
others,  together  with  the  Lord  Warden,  of  4080  tons. 

The  Waterwitch,  launched  in  June  last,  diifers  in 
engine-power  from  all  her  predecessors,  being  pro- 
pelled neither  by  screw  nor  paddle,  but  by  an  internal 
wheel  or  turbine,  which  being  made  to  revolve  some 
40  times  in  a  minute,  draws  water  fi'om  the  sea 
through  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  ejects  it  from 
nozzles  at  the  side.  By  this  extraordinary  contrivance 
the  vessel  is,  as  it  were,  "  sucked  "  along,  and  having 
been  tested  at  the  measured  mile  in  the  Lower  Hope, 
has  exhibited  a  speed  of  nine  knots  per  hour — a  nite 
which  is  considered  highly  satisfactoiy.  The  Water- 
witch  is  of  778  tons,  meiisuring  1(j2  feet  in  length  by 
32  in  breadth,  and  is  wholly  built  of  iron,  pijrtiaLIy 
plated  to  a  thickness  of  4i  inches,  backed  with  lO 
inches  of  teak.  Her  engines,  ai'e  of  160  horse-power, 
and  her  armament  will  consist  of  two  7-inch  and  foiu- 
2<J-pounder  guns,  the  former  mounted  to  fire  not  only 
on  the  broadside,  but  also  on  the  line  of  the  keol. 
This  singular  vessel  is  double-ended,  and  almost  flat- 
bottomed.  Her  peculiar  mode  of  propulsion  is  said 
to  possess  some  very  important  advantages. 


A  BEWILDERED  PLEASVBE^SEEKEB. 

In  dictionaries  I  find  the  word  pleasure  thus  defined— 
"gratification  of  the  senses  or  mind."  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  In  the  year  1866,  I  hear  philosophers  and 
moralists  alike  declaim,  in  bitter  terms,  against  the 
folly  and  frivolity  of  modem  society,  as  being  occupied 
in  the  sole  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  amusement.     I  aid  : 
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.ittrai'ti-d.  There  ia  always  something  attractive  in 
what  ia  wTvngj  and  pleasure  and  anniBentent  hare  a 
fcduetiTe  aonnd.  I  seek  the  gay  and  giddy  throag, 
rrgardlesa  alike  of  both  moralist  and  philosopher. 
Mrs.  Smith's  b^  ia  jnfft  coming  off;  it  will  be  the  best 
thing  this  winter,  ererjoue  aa.jB :  and  Mrs.  Bobinaon 
Las  one  of  her  renowned  dinner-parties  the  same 
night.  I  am  going  to  both— fortnn ate  creature  that 
I  am.  On  tbis  evening  I  shali  be  sure  to  drink  deep 
o!  tbe  intoxicating  drau(;bt  of  pleasure  and  amusement. 
At  a  quarter  before  eight  1  aitn-oj  myself  in  the  glass 
— iatistactoTj,  certainly — coiisideriug  that  I  am  not 
indebted  to  art  for  hair,  complexioD,  or  figure.  My 
OreM  ia  a  succesa — fresh  from  Paris — not  paid  for,  but 
ncrer  mind — no  rose  without  a  thorn — and  the  thorn 
ircn't  come  till  after  the  rose.  In  a  abort  time  I  ajn 
cramming,  squeezing,  etroggling  into  the  space  allotted 
to  me  at  Mrs.  Robinson^  table.  The  i-oom  might 
have  dined  airteen  comfortably ;  there  are  twenty.two 
at  table.  My  partner  is  a — well,  I  miiBtn't  aay  ivhat; 
!>ul  he  is,  novertheleaa,  a  hopeless,  irredeemable  some- 
thing — though  I  believe  quite  harmless.  Conversation 
rxinsists  of  spasmodic  gasps.  Course  succeeds  course 
ia  seemingly  endless  succession;  but  1  hate  m.ide 
iliihea,  so  can't  get  anything  to  eat.  Every  moment 
(be  atmoBphere  Decomes  more  intolerable.  I  don't 
l-elieve  the  windows  had  ever  been  opened  sinee  the 
Inuw  waa  built.  Ice  becomea  powerless  to  cooL  Will 
Mra.  Eobinson  never  move?  At  last  she  does,  and  I 
psoape,  after  bavin?  aat  at  that  banquet  two  hours  and 
(hree- quarters.  On !  the  inexpressible  charm  of  that 
lireafh  of  comparatively  freab  air  which  met  ub  when 
ihc  dining-room  door  opened. 

Id  mother  balf-hour  we  are  at  Mrs.  Smith's,  With 
Jcept'rate  conraee  we  plunge  into  the  struggling  crowd 
•to  the  stairs.  More  than  once  repiilBed,  we  return 
iindannted  to  tbe  charge,  and  at  last  succeed  in  storm- 
ing the  citadel.  Dancing  is  going  on  somewhere,  but 
nothing  is  visible  but  a  writhing  mass  of  humanity. 
CrianlineB  being  diminished,  Ure.  Smith  has  doubled 
ber  numbers,  and  human  flesh  ia  lesa  compreasible 
ilian  crinoline.  A  sudden  surge  of  the  crowd  shows 
ihrongU  an  opening  the  still  water  where  dowagers 
ri'pose.  Mjchapcronedashes  through;  I  try  to  foUow, 
Ijiit  am  hopelessly  entangled  with  some  one  else;  the 
lii'liiy  is  fatal,  the  opening  closes,  and  I  am  left  aJone. 
Tliauk  goodness,  I  am  not  very  short,  or  I  should 
lie  suffocated.  In  a  few  momenta  I  bear  mj  name: 
aa  acquaintance  has,  by  desperate  efforts,  succeeded  in 
setting  within  four  feet  of  me;  with  one  more  frantic 
iiiniggle,  he  gets  closer.  "  Will  you  waltz  P"  he  giisps. 
"Ill  try,"  I  answer,  grimly;  I  am  beginning  tS  feel 
I'jnical.  He  is  tall  and  musctilar;  with  a  Herculean 
iffurt  he  diaga  me  through  the  crowd,  to  where,  on  a 
>pj^e  about  as  large  as  a  billiard  table,  dancing  is 
"■upposed  to  go  on.  My  partner  has  a  quick  eye;  he 
liashes  m  We  take  halt  a  turn,  then  three  couples 
f'lme  violently  in  contact.  Luckily  we  are  a  heavy 
I'lir  We  try  again.  Crash!  we  come  against  a 
''('Uple  trying  to  dash  in  at  the  wrong  moment,.  I 
trua  t  stand  it,  and  give  it  up.  By  dint  of  hard 
Alibiing  we  reach  the  refreshment-room,  and  I  obtain 
a  half-melted  ice,  bnt  not  one  spoonful  touches  my 
parched  lips.  I  am  jostled,  shoved,  and  pushed,  till! 
'-n»e  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Again  we  atorm  the 
breach.    The  heat  is  intolerable^and  the  air — oh  I  for 


e  breath  of   air  not  poisoned  with  sickly  perfume, 

1  »...,  . .    .1  .  i^j  decree— I  shudder  at  the  thought 

a  thinK  we  hod  better  go  P"  says  my 


;ind  foul  to  the  last  deg 
"t  it    "  Don't  you  thin 

ihaperone.  "Go!"  I  answer;  "this  moment,  if  .  .  ._ 
"n! j  reach  tbe  front  door."  After  a  desperate  hand- 
M-hand  conflict  of  nearly  balf-an-bonr,  we  reach  the 
'■aJTiage,  breathless,  gasping,  worn  out.  In  ten 
minutes  I  am  standing  Defore  my  glass  ag^n.  Alas  J 
«h;it  a  change!  My  unpaid-for  dress  is  torn  U> 
ribbons,   my   faa  broken,   one    glove   gone,   my   hair 


diahevelled,  my  face  flushed,  my  eyes  red,  my  head 
aching  furionsty.  And  this  is  pleasure  and  tUtause- 
ment—"  gratification  of  tbe  senses  or  mind."  I  can't 
understand  it  Pleasure  I — Amusement  1  To  be  bored, 
pushed,  Bqiioeaed,  hustled,  poiaoned  with  foul  air,  and 
sickened  with  horrible  perfumes  1  At  last  light  flashes 
on  my  bewildered  mind — I  have  it,  Talleyrand  waa 
right.  Language  was  given  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 
Here  lies  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  I  tumble  into 
bed,  and  resolve  I  will  cut  society  and  write  a  dic- 
tionary— giving  the  real  meaning  of  words — for  be- 
wildered seekers  aft^r  knowledge,  and  fall  asleep  just 
as  I  am  trying  to  define  tbe  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Pleasnre, 
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the  little  boy  is  grown  older,  and  quite 
got  over  tbe  bad  habit  that  was  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
adventure I  am  going  to  relate,  he  would  not  like  to 
have  you  pointing  at  bim  and  reminding  Lim  of  his 
fault ;  so  you  must  be  quiet,  and  let  me  tell  my  story 
my  own  nay,  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  get  into 
similar  trouble, 

'■  Tom  "  lived  in  a  very  pretty  house,  in  a  very  lovely 
garden.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  bad  a  great 
many  books,  that  ought  to  have  been  kept  on  a  sbelf 
by  themselves,  bu^-  Every  night  before  he  went  to 
bed  he  used  to  take  his  favourito  toy  and  bis  favourite 
book  for  the  time  being,  and  place  Uiem  on  a  chair  by 
hia  bedside,  ao  that  he  might  have  them  cloae  at  hand 
the  moment  he  awoke.  Like  other  boys,  he  was  very 
often  restleaa  at  night,  and  then  he  would  knock  them 
over  and  break  their  backs,  and  altogether  behave  veiy 
badly  to  them.  In  ihi  morning,  too,  when  he  onght 
to  have  washed  and  dressed  aa  quickly  as  possible,  he 
would  take  one  of  his  books  and  place  it  on  hia  wet 
waahstand,  and  while  he  washed  one  eye  would  read 
out  of  the  other,  till  tbe  poor  books  got  almost  sa 
much  water  as  his  face,  and  their  red  and  bine  covern 
were  all  blistered  and  defaced  by  soapy  water. 

His  mother  and  aiaters  callt^  him  "  Untidy  Tomi" 
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after  tliat  sad  bojr  in  the  story  of  Stmwelpeter ;  and, 
indeed,  lie  was  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse. 

He  had  still  another  fault.  If  his  mother  asked 
him  where  anything  was,  the  answer  was  sure  to  be 
"  I  don't  know." 

"  Where  is  your  hat,  Tom  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

*'  Where  is  your  whip,  Tom  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Where  is  your  watering-pot  P" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

And  once  when  he  was  amusing  himself  by  actinfi^ 
"Uncle  Tom's  Oabin"  in  the  shnibbery  by  nimself, 
and  had  borrowed  his  sister's  black  doll  to  personate 
"  Topsy,"  he  left  the  poor  little  negress  out  in  a  dread- 
ful snowstorm;  and  when  asked  where  she  was,  of 
course  answered,  **  I  don't  know." 

His  mother  wojb  very  much  displeased  with  him,  and 
said,  "  Tom,  to-moiTow  I  must  really  take  some  severe 
measures  with  you,  unless  this  is  the  last  time  I  hear 
*  I  don't  know   from  your  lips." 

Tom  was  very  much  fi-i^htened.  He  did  not  wish 
to  vex  his  mother  or  be  unkind  to  his  sisters.  He  did 
not  intend  to  break  his  books'  backs,  or  give  Topsy  her 
death  of  cold ;  but  he  was  so  very  very  careless  and 
forgetful,  that  he  was  always  doing  some  mischief. 

Others  besides  his  ipother  were  angry  with  him,  and 
determined  to  punish  him.  It  is  all  very  well  treating 
books  and  playthings  as  if  they  had  no  life  in  them, 
but  you  may  do  it  once  too  often. 

One  night  when  Tom  was  fast  asleep  in  his  bed,  his 
room,  as  usual,  strewn  with  his  clothes  and  playthings, 
there  was  a  great  discussion  going  on,  though  he  cud 
not  hear  it. 

"  I'll  not  stand  this  any  longer,"  said  Masterman 
Beady,  stepping  from  the  boy's  bookshelf.  "I'm  an 
old  mun,  and  I'U  not  be  insulted  in  this  way.  Hero,  it 
is  neiir  a  foi*tnight  ago  that  that  young  rogue,  who  is 
sleeping  so  snugly  there,  under  half-a-dozen  blankets, 
actually  tore  off  my  only  coat,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  shivering  all  through  this  bitter  weather  in  no- 
thing but  my  shirt.  I  shoidd  like  him  to  feel  as  cold 
as  I  do !" 

"And  I,"  said  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  was 
standing  near,  "  would  glaoly  see  him  punished.  He 
has  thrown  so  much  soapy  water  over  me,  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  in  a  Scotch  mist.  I  wish  he  was  on  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis,  with  a  good  fog  rolling  round  him." 

"  And  I,"  said  Robinson  Crusoe, "  owe  him  a  grudge, 
not  so  much  for  the  many  injuries  he  has  inflicted  on 
me  personally,  but  for  his  disgraceful  conduct  to  that 
interestinff  Black  Lady  who  lies  buried  under  the 
snow  yonaer.  I  make  no  doubt  she  was  nearly  related 
to  my  beloved  servant,  Friday,  and  any  slight  cast  on 
him  or  any  of  his  relations  shall  be  avenged  by  me." 

The  accusations  against  the  unlucky  boy  now  came 
in  so  thickly  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  all 
out.  Whips  without  lashes,  lashes  without  handles, 
guns  without  locks,  ramrods  without  guns — ^the  hubbub 
became  so  great,  the  wonder  is  the  whole  house  was 
not  roused  by  the  voices  of  his  accusers. 

But  even  Tom  slept  quietly  on,  little  dreaming  what 
was  in  store  for  him,  tiu  he  felt  an  icy  hand  laid  on  his 
arm,  and  a  stem  voice  desired  him  to  rise.  He  was  too 
mtich  alarmed  to  speak,  but  one  glance  showed  him 
that  old  Masterman  Ready,  clad  in  nothing  but  a 
tattered  shii-t,  stx>od  at  his  oedside,  with  many  others, 
who  in  the  dim  light  he  could  not  recognize. 

No  time  was  allowed  him  to  look  about.  He  was 
quickly  blindfolded,  dragged  from  his  nice  warm  bed, 
and  out  into  the  bitter  night  air,  with  the  white  snow 
beneath  his  feet,  and  the  clear  frosty  starlit  sky  above 
his  head,  his  only  coyering  his  nichtffown. 

His  enemies  hurried  on  at  a  leamd  pace,  and  his 
poor  feet  ached  with  the  cold,  and  his  legs  trembled 
under  him.     At  length,  just  as  he  was  completely  ex- 


hausted, they  removed  the  bandage  from  his  eyes.  Ah ! 
what  a  sight  he  beheld.  There  was  the  drum  he  had 
broken,  no  longer  a  poor  inanimate  thing,  to  be  kicked 
and  beaten  at  anyone's  will  and  pleasure,  but  a  living 
moving  being  on  legs,  who  rushed  up  to  Tom.  and  in- 
quired, in  a  haughty  voice,  "  Why  did  you  break  in 
my  head  ?" 

And  then  the  watering-pot  came  and  demanded, 
"  Why  did  you  leave  me  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  P"  And  a  double-barrelled  gun,  witb  a  lady- 
like-looking pistol  hanging  on  his  arm,  upbraided  him 
for  his  cruel  usage,  and  whips,  and  spades,  and  trum- 
pets, and  hoops,  Sil  came  and  reviled  him ;  and,  lastly, 
his  Late  victim,  the  poor  black  doll,  in  a  winding-sbeet 
of  snow,  said,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  "  You  are  worse 
than  an  American  slave-dealer :  had  you  no  compass  iim 
on  my  warm  African  blood,  that  you  left  me  to  perish 
beneath  the  snow  P" 

Poor  Tom  seated  himself  on  the  hard  ground  and 
burst  into  tears,  but  the  more  he  wept  the  moi-e  his 
tormentors  jeered  him ;  and  really  Masterman  Readj 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  seemed  to  incite  the  others  to 
insult  him,  and  the  poor  little  boy  was  very  miserable. 

At  last  his  strange  companions,  tired  of  playing 
with  him,  or  afraid  of  the  bitter  cold  wind,  took  their 
departure,  and  Tom  was  left  alone. 

Such  companionship  had  been  bad  enough,  but  soli- 
tude was  worse.  "  Oh !  I  must  find  somebody,"  cried 
the  poor  boy,  starting  up,  and  trying  to  make  his  night- 
gown cover  bis  poor  little  ankles.  "  I  don't  know,** 
sighed  the  wind.  "  Which  is  the  way  home  ?"  shouted 
Tom.  "  I  don't  know,"  shrieked  a  curlew.  "  Where's 
my  mother  P"  screamed  the  boy.  "  I  don't  know," 
croaked  a  frog  in  a  neighbouring  morass.  Too  fright- 
ened to  speak  any  more,  Tom  groped  his  way  along  in 
the  darkness.  As  day  dawned  he  came  to  a  directing- 
post.  "  Saved !"  thought  Tom,  as  ho  climbed  up  it  like 
a  sailor-boy  up  a  mast.  Imagine  his  horror.  It 
directed  him  to  the  "  Land  of  f  don't  know !"  Tom 
slipt  down  quicker  than  he  went  up,  and  pursued  his 
way.  Presently  he  came  to  another  finger-post.  It  was 
lighter  now,  and  he  could  read  it  without  the  trouble  of 
climbing ;  and  what  think  you  he  read  P — "  This  is  the 
Land  of  I  don't  know  ?" 

The  day  passed  and  ni^ht  came  on,  and  still  he 
wandered  up  and  down,  while  strange  voices  mocked 
him  with  the  oft-repeated  phrase,  "  I  don't  know."  "  I 
don't  know,"  varied  sometimes  with  "  This  is  tJ-e  Land 
of  I  don't  know !" 

Poor  Tom,  half-mad  with  terror,  hunger,  and  cold, 
rushed  headlong  on,  till  a  sudden  light,  a  sudden 
breaking  of  the  mist,  showed  him  that  he  stood  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice,  a  deep  blue  lake  far  below.  Then 
he  Knew  where  ne  was ;  on  the  veiy  topmost  ridge  of 
Flinlimmon,  and  the  blue  lake  shining  below  he  knew 
to  be  the  source  of  the  Severn,  that  his  father  had 
shown  him,  a  year  before,  when  travelling  in  Wales. 

Fearful  of  falling,  he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and 
called  aloud  on  his  mother  to  help  him.  Conceive  hid 
joy  when  he  found  himself  in  her  arms,  and  heard  her 
well-known  voice  reassurinp^  him,  "  Tou  are  safe,  my 
boy,  quite  safe ;  what  has  frightened  you  P" 

"  Oh !  mother,  I  have  been  to  the  *  Land  of  I  don't 
know;*  and,  only  think,  it  is  on  the  top  of  Plin- 
limmon." 

Tou  may  be  sure  Tom  diiJi  not  soon  forget  his  ad- 
yenture.  He  got  Masterman  Ready  a  new  coatw  He 
dug  up  Topsy  from  under  the  snow,  and  fished  the 
watering-pot  from  the  depths  of  the  pond;  and  if  he 
ever  mislaid  anything  he  tried  to  find  it  again,  for  hi* 
said,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  go  again  to  the  '  Lajid  of  I 
don't  know.* "  And  you,  my  young  reader,  the  next 
time  you  are  asked  where  the  Severn  rises,  say,  "  In  tho 
'  blue  lake '  near  the  summit  of  Plinlimmon,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery,  Wales,"  and  you  will  be  A  1  in 
your  class  for  a  week. 
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POPULAR  80NQ8  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  liutor7  of  miuio  and  song  is  one  of  tbe  moat 
deligLtfnl  brancLeo  of  literary  study,  not  onlj  b«caase 
of  its  asMciation  vitb  Bweet  sonada  and  the  memories 
ot  cliildliood,  but  becaose  of  the  pretty  Burpriaes  in 
irhich  it  aboanda.  For  example,  some  favourite  air, 
which  by  general  consent  was  bdieved  to  be  Scotch, 
tuma  oat  on  inqairy  to  be  of  English  or  Iiish  origin ; 
Eomcwell-kuown  Es^lisb  drinking  wng  turns  ont  to  be 
French,  or  perhaps  Ucrman ;  the  new  suddenly  becomes 
oM.  and  the  old  assames  uneipected  importance,  from 
tbc  romantic  or  historical  incidents  with  which  we  find 
it  connected.  These  surprises,  and  the  perpetual  int^r- 
Diingling  of  the  familiar  and  the  strange  in  ballad 
liteJMturc,  impart  a  charm  to  the  study  which  tbo 
humUoat  may  appreciate. 

Who  is  so  devoid  of  imagination  as  not  to  be  interested 
in  tbe  statement  mode  by  Professor  Crotch  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  "  Specimens  of  Tarioua  Styles  of  Music," 
pablished  many  yeara  ago.  that "  the  lower  orders  of 
people  among  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  whilst  at 
their  work,  sing  most  beantifnl  wild  fragments  of 
melody,  which  are  far  superior  to  tbe  songs  of  their 
ci>DTiTial  meetings,  and  bear  evident  marks  of  anti- 
quity ■"  thoDgh  he  adds, "  their  shyness  and  disinclina- 


Taytor  translated  a  selection  of  ^cient  Breton  songs, 
commencing  with  one  full  of  barbaric  passion,  which 
tras  probably  song  in  chorus  by  the  old  mbabitants  of 
(f 3ul  round  their  camp  firee  after  the  slaughter  ot  their 
tnee,  or  oren  worse.  We  have  heard  music  on  the 
^Velsh  harp  which  may  have  been,  and  almost  certainly 
wiis,  struck  by  the  Druid  bards  long  before  Ccesar  a 
iuTiBioa  of  this  island. 

We  are  not  carried  back  to  these  very  remote  periods 
by  tbe  favourit*  ballad  of  "  Auld  Kobin  Qray,"yet  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  air  is  old.  It  was  known 
m  times  past  by  its  title  of  "  The  Bridegroom  Grat" 
It  appeon  to  be  Lowland  Scotch  in  ita  origin,  and  & 
■writer  in  the  first  volume  of  "Not«e  and  Queries'* 


remarks,  "  I  have  a  little  book  entitled  '  The  Original 
History  of  Old  Robin  Gray ;  with  tbe  Adventures  of 
Jenny  and   Sandy ;   a    Scotch    Tale.'      This  original 


about  1770-1772,  bj  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Annt' 
Barnard,  bom  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  of  Balcarros,  and 
the  first  authentic  edition  of  it  was  published  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  1825.  The  first  verse,  now  generally 
omitted,  is  aa  follows : — 


1*  wsrid  to 


le  faatd  and  tht  kje  t 


— „^  — rt  El  ID  ■hgwm  (n»  my  e'«. 

When  mj  gudenuiD  liu  (ound  hj  mc 

It  then  proceeds  as  we  generally  hoar  it  sung : — 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  n»  weel,  anil  be  uught  mt  (at  hii  bride, 

But  laving  >  crown  h«  had  imHhiug  baid? ; 

To  niAk«  ihit  crowQ  a  pound,  my  Jamie  ^'ei  to  Ha, 

And  the  crown  aud  the  pound  weie  baitb  fur  mi;. 
In  the  collection  of  "  the  Songs  of  Scotland,"  by 
George  Farquhar  Graham,  an  English  air  to  the  fame 
words  ia  given.  It  was  composedly  the  Rev.  Williuai 
Leeves,  rector  of  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  who 
tells  us,  that  having  received  a  copy  of  Lady  Barnard's 
verses  from  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Byron,  he  immediately  set 
them  to  music. 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  the  song  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Lady  Barnard  and  the  origin  of  the 
ballad  is  given,  together  with  a  "  Continuation." 
second  bwlad  c 


"Auld 


Right  iwHtlj  lang  &t  Dightingaie. 


Crotch  says,  "the  Lowland  Scotch  tunes  claim  a 
preference  over  tbe  national  music  of  every  other  part 
of  the  world.  They  raise  in  the  mind  the  affections  of 
grief  and  Joy,  and  soothe  it  into  serenity  more  suddenly 
and  more  powerfully  than  any  other  species  of  music 
whatever.'  The  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
our  engraving  has  evidently  not  been  insensible  to  tbia 
charm  in  Scotch  sonij,  and  has  admirably  represented 
the  feeing  expressed  m  "  Auld  Robin  Gray." 
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'^FATFEFUL  IN  THAT  WEIGH  IS  LEASTS 

"  Lily,  my.  little  lily-bud, 

The  heat  of  day  is  o'er; 
And  evening  gilds  the  distant  wood, 

The  river^  grassy  shore. 

"  Lay  down  your  books ;  we'll  wander  forth, 
Fi*om  out  oui'  schoolroom  cage  \ 

No  book,  at  such  an  hour,  is  worth 
One  line  of  Nature's  page, 

"  We'll  scramble  down  those  wooded  banks, 
Where  strawberries  grow  wild ; 

Wliere  Lily  plays  such  mad-cap  pranks, 
When  she  is  but  a  child. 

"  Now  she  shall  be  a  little  qaeen ; 

And  who  but  she  shall  rule 
The  gipsy  tea  spread  on  the  green, 

Below  Our  Lady's  Pool .»" 

"  To-morrow,  axmtie  j  not  to-night : 

I've  promised  Pussy-cat, 
To  sup  with  her  and  Kit  so  white. 

Here  on  the  nursery  mat." 

"  Oh,  Lily !  nonsense !    Hear  von  bird. 

Clear- throated  with  delight. 
"  Nay,  auntie ;  I  have  pledged  my  word 

To  sup  with  Puss  to-night." 

"  But  Pussy's  bargain  you  may  break : 

Adjust  your  balance  true, 
That  cats  and  aimts  alike  may  take, 

At  Lily's  hands,  their  due. 

*'  Come ;  we  will  track  the  pensive  stream, 
Whose  murmuring  waters  flow 

More  sweetly  than  your  last  night's  dream." — 
"  0 1  aunt,  I  cannot  go." 

"  Not  go,  my  child !  why,  what  means  this  ? 

Who  said,  but  yesterday. 
Mamma  should  have  her  best,  best  kiss, 

Might  we  but  walk  that  way  P" 

"  But  Pussy — but  my  promise." — "  Nay, 

Here's  Pussy  at  all  hours ; 
Come,  see  thebonnie  foal  at  play, 

The  woods,  the  birds,  the  fu)wers." 

"  Oh,  aunt !  I  love  the  flowers  and  birds. 

And,  best  of  all,  the  foal ; 
But  papa  told  me,  *  Broken  words 

Blacken  the  whitest  soul,' 

"  And  auntie  dear,  I've  heard  you  say — " 
Here  two  big  tears  dropped  down.-^ 

" My  Lily,  you  shall  have  yoiu*  way; 
X  oui'  conscience  is  your  own. 

**-Hcreiifter,  hold  the  like  firm  faith; 

Be  just  and  loyal  still; 
Fight  for  >-our  conscience  to  the  death ; 

Lily,  I  think  you  will." 

Alone,  I  mused  long  time  6n  that 
Which  I,  well  pleased,  had  heard ; 

Not  even  to  a  pussy-cat 
Would  Lily  Dreai  her  word. 

Fanny  Wyvill. 


As  tho  first  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  is  the  attainment  of 
rectitude  by  all  the  means  and  appUaDcesin  onr  power;  so  the 
llrst  duty  we  owe  to  others  id  to  supply  those  meaoa,  as  far  as 
it  may  lie  within  our  power  to  do  so. 


PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

We  commence  our  promised  series  of  patterns  for  plain  needle- 
work with  accurate  directions  for  making  the  common  pattern 
for  a  grey  or  unbleached  shirt    But  first  as  to  the  mat^aL 

A  good  strong  scarlet  flannel  may  be  bought  for  1«.  per  yard, 
and  for  twopence  or  threepence  more  you  may  have  a  very 
serviocftble  quality.  Still,  flannel  is  ezpenslYe  wear,  though 
no  doubt  a  good  piescrvutlYe  against  *'  rheumatics  '*  and  in- 
flammation. There  is  a  material  which  I  prefer  to  flannel 
and  answering  the  same  purpose ;  it  is  choapNer,  has  the  same 
warmth,  and  if  washed  before  it  is  made  up,  will  shrink  do 
slightly  afterwards  that  it  will  make  but  little  difference  in  the 
fit  of  Uie  shirt.  I  mean  a  thin  kind  of  iindey,  made  with  a  mix- 
ture of  cotton ;  this  wears  well. 

For  a  white  sliirt  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Crewdson's  calico. 
At  10}(i.  per  yard,  yard  wide,  you  may  have  a  strong,  but  very 
coarse  make;  but  from  Is.  \d,  to  is.  2d.  per  yard  you  may 
have  a  quality  that  wUl  suit  the  motd  particular  of  wearer:)  or 
huusowives.  There  is  another  make  of  calico,  which  I  can 
recommend  to  those  who  cannot  afford  Crewdson's,  and  yet 
wish  for  a  strong  calico.  It  is  Findley*a  For  the  unbleichtd. 
I  always  prefer  tlie calico  finished  with  a  green  end,  and  should 
never  reoommond  a  woman  to  purchase  one  under  Qd,  or  Q\d. 
per  yard  for  a  shirt,  at  the  present  rate  of  prices. 

The  shirt  I  am  about  to -describe  is  of  a  medium  size :  that  it 
is  nut  therefore  warranted  to  fit  every  medium-sized  man,  I  need 
hardly  say ;  but  common  sense  will  enable  our  readers,  after  due 
measurement  taken  aooonling  to  the  directions  that  will  be 
given,  to  make  any  alterations  in  size  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  usual  quantity  of  calico  reqmred  for  a  shirt  is  3|  yards, 
yard  wide  :  in  cutting  more  than  one,  less  may  be  snificient 
Thirty- two-inch  caUoo  is  recommended  by  the  Bhopkee}icrE. 
I  consider  it  dearer,  as  half  a  yard  more  is  always  required  at 
the  least.  The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  detcrminod  is  the 
length  of  the  shirt  (the  puttern  one  is  37  inches).  To  find  the 
length  required,  take  }'Dur  tape  and  metumre  from  tlie  bottom 
of  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  tlie  thigh ;  mark  this  length  ou 
the  caUco,  but  do  not  tear  it  o£  From  the  mark  measunr 
another  length  two  inches  shorter  than  the  first :  here  tear  the 
calico  across,  and  from  one  side  of  the  length  torn  off  tear  & 
strip  4J  inclics  wide  (out  of  tliis  piece  you  may  cut  the  yoku, 
and  perhaps  the  side  gui^sets).  The  remainder  will  be  found, 
in  all  but  the  most  extraordinary  coses,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
width  of  the  shirt.  Now  tear  the  length  in  two  at  the  firet 
mark:  the  longer  piece  is  for  the  back,- tlie  shorter  for  the  front 

Double  tho  calico  for  the  front  of  the  shirt  (No.  1  on  the  dia- 
gram)  in  half,  lengthways.  Draw  a  line  across  one  aide  of  the 
K>lded  calico  1^  inch  from  the  top :  call  it  A  B.  Dmw  another 
15|  inches  from  the  top  :  call  it  0  D.  ,  Make  a  dot  E  at  tiie 
very  top  of  the  calioo,  7  j  inches  from  the  two  edges  repn'^enitd 
OS  B  D.  Make  auotlicr  on  the  line  A  B,  3  inches  from  point  B« 
mark  it  F.  Join  E  F  by.  a  line :  tliis  gives  the  slofie  for  the 
shoulder.  This  shoulder  line  varies  in  length  according  to  the 
size  of  the  yoke. 

The  armhole  is  usually  from  7  to  9  inches  long,  fVom  the 
lowest  part  of  the  shoulder.  F :  the  length  of  the  pattern  one  is 
7^  incliea.  The  method  of  cutting  is  as  follows  : — ^Make  the 
ix)iut  G  in  line  B  D  7|  Indies  from  B,  and  from  it  draw  (I  H 
3  inches  aeroiis  the  blurt;  join  F  II  with  a  line,  and  ourve  the 
armhole  bv  these  Unes,  as  in  the  engraving.  The  linings  fiir 
the  arndiole  are  cut  the  exact  shape  of  the  armliole  itself,  and 
are  made  from  IJ  to  IJ  inches  deep.  Tho  dott^xl  line  rouiiil 
the  armhole  shows  where  they  are  placed.  They  may  be  cut 
from  the  piece  that  we  shall  take  out  of  the  front.  The  side 
gussets  are  IJ  inches  square ;  they  are  sewn  in  at  the  end  of 
tlie  side  seams.  There  is  no  rule  for  the  length  of  these  side 
seams;  they  are  usually  from  13  to  14  inches  long,  and  are 
measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  armhole  to  the  hip  bone. 
Ilollow  tho  side  to  the  depth  of  1|  inch  in  the  oe&tre ;  cut  it 
out  on  the  ourve ;  then  round  the  oomerof  the  flan. 

To  take  oui  the  front  j^^eoe.— Draw  a  line  I  J  6}  inches  from 
B  p ;  make  K  4  inches  from  J,  and  L  3^  from  J ;  join  K  L  by 
a  line.  Cut  out  the  calico  (through  the  two  thiclmessesj  by  tlie 
line  I  K,  K  L,  L  G.  This  part  never  alters  uidoss  you  have  a 
simple  band,  either  of  linen  or  of  the  same  material  as  tlie  rest 
of  the  shirt,  instead  of  a  fine  front.  Cut  out  tlie  armholee, 
shoulders,  and  sides,  as  described.  Then  take  the  long  piece 
of  calico  for  the  back,  and  out  the  armholes  and  aides,  and 
round  the  flaps  as  already  directed  for  the  front  pieoe,  only 
remembering,  that  as  no  elope  i>  required  for  the  shoolder,  the 
armhole  is  to  be  cut  from  the  top  of  the  ealioo. 

The  measure  for  the  length  of  yoke,  No.  2,  is  taken  frnni 
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the  spine  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shoulder,  the  other  parts 
of  it  bciog  shaped  in  prqp^on :  the  depth  is  from  ^^  to  4 
inches,  without  tuminga.  When  yon  have  taken  the  measure, 
cut  oat  the  pattern  in  paper,  larger  or  smallor  tlian  the  one 
given,  as  required. 

Take  a  piece  of  paper :  on  it  draw  an  oblong  figure  8}  by 
3  inches.  M  K  B  Q.  Make  £  in  line  M  N  4|  inches  from  X. 
Make  F  \\  inch  from  M  in  line  M  Q.  Join  E  and  F  by  a  line : 
this  is  pat  to  the  corresponding  E  F  in  shirt  body.  Make  a 
dot  ]  inch  from  Q  in  lino  Q  B ;  join  the  dot  with  F  by  a  line, 
and  hollow  it  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Make  P  IJ  inch  below 
N,  bnt  make  it  the  eighth  of  an  inch  within  the  line ;  join  P  H 
with  a  line;  draw  a  dotted  line  from  P  to  E,  and  curve  by  the 
engraving.  The  gzeatest  depth  of  curve  is  half  an  inch.  In 
cutting  the  yoke  in  the  material,  if  economy  is  noi  an  object, 
cat  it  on  the  cross,  as  it  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  shirt  which 
rou  do  not  get  when  out  (selvedge  way)  out  of  the  material 
which  is  taken  &om  the  side  in  the  first  instance.  The 
pboulder  of  the  shirt  Lb  put  into  the  voke  plain ;  the  back  is 
alao  plain  three  inolies  on  each  side  the  yoke.  Regulate  the 
fiduesB  carefully  in  the  middle.  Four  pieces  like  the  pattern  are 
required,  as  it  must  be  two  thicknesses :  join  them  together  by 
a  neat  seam  at  P  li. 

The  measure  for  the  sleeve.  No.  3,  is  taken  from  the  spine 
to  the  shoulder,  roand  the  elbow  (bent  bo  that  tlie  fingers  will 


The  wristband.  No.  5,  should  be  cut  bo  that  when  made  it 
may  be  \  inch  wider  than  the  wrist  itself.    The  pattern  is  the 


Q  2  inches  from  H.  Curve  by  the  engraving  from  Q  to  h! 
Make  B  \  ineh  ftbove  H,  N  and  O  one  incli  from  F  G. 
Make  a  dot  on  the  line  J  K  half  an  inch  from  each  letter  ; 
join  tliese  dots  with  N  and  O  (see  engraving):  then  join  them 
with  B  and  P.  Make  a  button-hole  on  line  J  K  on  each 
side  the  wristband,  but  the  button  at  the  bottom,  in  the  slope 
corner  B  H. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  front  itself, 
which  is  made  of  fine  lawn,  about  3«.  to  3«.  6d.  per  yard.  It  is 
15f  Indies  long  from  the  highest  part  of  the  shoulder,  which 
allotOB  for  the  turnings,  13^  inches  in  the  fi-ont,  and  8J  inches 
wida  Cut  your  lawn  in  length  15f  inches  long,  tlien  cut  them 
8.)  wide,  and  double  it  length  way  of  the  material.  Draw  a  thread 
for  stitching  \  inch  from  the  doubled  edge,  another  2  inches 
from  it  Morning  shirts  always  have  the  fronts  plain  and  of 
doubled  linen  (the  pattern  one  is  nnide  in  this  manner).  Look 
at  the  diagram  of  the  boily.  No.  1.  and  use  the  same  lines  and 
letters.  A  B  is  1^  ineh  from  the  top  of  the  linen;  M  N  i  inch 
below  line  A  B.  Make  11]  inch  above  N,  and  E  2^  above 
line  M  N.  Join  E  and  I  by  a  line  ;  then  join  M  and  E  by 
w  0 
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touch  the  mouth)  to  the  wri^it  joint  Deduct  from  this  length 
the  width  of  the  yoke,  not  allowing  for  the  turnings,  also  the 
depth  uf  the  wristband  ;  then  ndd  half  an  inch,  and  you  have 
tl.e  full  length.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  thin  leii)j:lh,  and 
21i  inches  wide.  Double  it;  mark  it  S  T  U  V.  Make  W 
♦3 J  iiK'heb  from  V,  on  line  U  V ;  X  f  inch  from  S.  on  line  S  W. 
Join  X  W  by  a  line :  this  represents  half  the  sleeve.  T  V  is 
the  hack,  X  W  the  under  piirt  and  the  seam.  Shape  the  top 
of  sleeve,  S  T,  by  the  eugraviug ;  leave  three  inchia  at  the 
]j')tt()iu  of  the  beam  fur  the  opening ;  work  a  strong  hxDp  across 
tie  bottom  of  tht)  seam,  as  it  is  far  less  clumsy  than  a  gusset. 

Tlie  collar,  No.  4,  and  the  \vristl>and,  Ko.  5,  are  made  in  strong 
Iribii  Unen,  about  2ft.  Od.  per  yard,  and  are  both  cut  length- 
^liVi  of  the  niiitt-'rial.  The  measure  for  the  collar  is  taken 
round  the  very  bottom  of  the  neck ;  but  the  surest  method  of 
having  it  comfortable  is  to  make  it  about  }  inch  less  than 
the  l(j()jje  collar  usually  worn.  In  putting  tfie  collar  on  the 
yoke,  divide  it  with  pins  into  three  parts;  put  euch  pin  on 
either  bhrjulder  at  letter  E,  the  centre  of  the  collar  to  P,  and 
you  cannot  be  wrong.  To  cut  the  pattern  in  paper,  dmw  an 
ohloiig  figure,  W  X  Y  Z,  7J  uiches  by  2i  inches.  Make  A  B 
i  inch  Irom  point  X  on  lines  W  X  and  Z  X ;  join  by  a  curve . 
Mako  E  l\  inches  above  V  on  line  W  Y.  Mal?e  D  3  niches 
frnm  W  on  dotted  line  W  Z,  and  1  inch  from  line  X  W.  Make 
C  b\  inches  from  W  on  line  W  Z,  and  J  inch  from  line  Y  Z. 
Tien  shape  your  collar  from  A  to  D,  D  to  K,  and  from  B  C, 
C  Y.    This  reprewtnta  half  the  collar. 


a  dotted  line;  it  will  be  3f  inches  long.  Draw  a  fine  line 
from  the  centre  of  this  line  SI  E  to  P ;  it  will  \ye  j  inch  hmg, 
which  is  the  greitest  depth  of  the  curve  for  the  neck.  Draw 
the  curve  fmm  M  P  P  E.  When  you  have  stitched  in  the 
sides  of  the  front,  lay  yonr  shirt  flat  on  the  tal)h» ;  fix  and 
Btiteh  neatly  the  ©ilico  cut  out  in  the  line  L  C  L  K  on  the 
bottom  of  the  front,  arranging  the  fulne.<s  in  a  large  plait  in  the 
centre ;  take  care  to  make  the  left  sido  wrap  over  the  right, 
and  hem  the  fnmt  down  inside.  All  the  parts  of  the  shirt 
being  cut  and  arranged,  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  golden  rules 
for  sewing. 

Never  commence  with  a  knot.  Don't  break,  or,  still  worse, 
bite  off  your  thi^ead,  but  cut  it  In  seaming  do  net  take  too 
deep  hold  of  the  edge ;  stroke  your  seams  ilow^n  toell.  Take  two 
,  threads  only  in  back'Stitching,  more  looks  coarse ;  lests  like  a 
I  dirty  line  instmd  of  fine  sewing.  Muko  your  buttonholes 
round  at  each  end,  uukws  for  studds ;  then  work  them  square. 
It  is  ouly  tiiilors  thiitjnake  their  buttonholes  round  at  one  end 
and  square  at  Uie  other,  and  in  tailoring  entirely  diiSerent  rules 
are  used  in  working  a  buttonhole.  Take  care,  in  working  vour 
buttonhole,  to  work  a  strong  guard  thread  round  it,  and  dniw 
your  thread  out  well  to  tJie  left ;  then  the  edge  won't  look  all  of 
a  heap,  as  some  do,  but  regular  and  even. 

When  tucks  are  made  in  tlie  slurt-front,  or  in  any  very  fine 
work,  hem  them,  do  not  run  them.  And  last,  but  not  least,  ao\V 
your  buttons  on  with  double  cotton, 

M.  E.  S. 


INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

New  Procbbs  fob  Extinodishino  Fibbb.— Measra.  Dawson 
and  Go.,  of  Mtlnsbridge,  Huddenfleld,  have  recently  natented  a 
new  prooeas  for  extinguishing  fires  by  means  of  cartMnio  acid 
and  nitrogen  gases.  It  seems  to  diffisr  materially  from  the 
well-known  **  fire  annihilator/'  as  the  necessary  gases  can  be 
obtained  in  very  great  abundance,  and  the  supply  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  at  a  short  notice  and  at  a  small  cost 
In  an  experiment  tried  by  the  patentees,  fire  was  set  to  an  upper 
room  of  a  large  building,  in  which  room  was  placed  a  laige  heap 
of  wood  and  shavings,  sprinkled  with  spirits  of  wioe  and  other 
inflammable  liquids.  The  whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  had 
the  confidence  of  the  patentees  not  been  well  founded,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  building  would  have  been  speedily 
burned  to  the  ground.  In  less  than  a  minute  after  the  appa- 
ratus had  been  set  to  work,  the  fire,  which  had  been  gainmg 
in  intensity  every  moment,  was  put  out,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
its  presence  remained,  except  in  the  blackened  roof  and  sides 
of  toe  building,  and  the  diarred  wood  and  shavings  in  the 
room.  The  gases  were  conducted  into  the  room  where  the  fire 
existed  by  means  of  flues,  and  as  soon  as  the  volume  injected 
bore  a  certain  proportion  to  the  atmospheric  air  combustion  was 
at  once  arrested. 

Utilqatiom  of  Photoobaphy  in  thb  last  Prussian  Gam* 
PAiGN. — The  part  which  plioto-lithography  played  in  this 
campaign  was  of  great  importance.  The  movements  of  the 
army  presupposed  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  places 
to  be  occupiod,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
maps  of  the  general  staff;  yet,  as  regards  the  enemy's  country, 
only  a  limited  number  of  these  could  be  procured.  Photo- 
lithography presented  an  excellent  means  of  making  an  accu- 
rate fac-simile.  both  on  an  enlarged  and  on  a  tmaBer  scale,  of 
the  desired  maps,  thousands  of  copies  of  which  were  prepared 
and  sent  after  the  advancing  army. 

Deviation  of  Gannon  Balls  Caused  bt  the  Rotation  of 
THE  Eabth. — Our  cannon  are  now  becoming  so  perfect  in  their 
mechanism,  that  scientific  men  are  beginning  to  look  for  the 
sources  of  error  in  tiie  deviation  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the 
earth.  This  deviation,  we  are  told,  under  certain  circumstances, 
amounts,  with  a  bomb  of  about  12.^  inches  in  diameter,  to  26} 
feet  in  13,125  feet   

WORDS  OF  THE  WISE. 

WiiENETCB  we  drink  too  deep  of  pleasure  we  are  sure  to 
find  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  embitters  the 
draught  we  have  quaffed  with  so  much  avidity. 

**  He,"  says  Lavater,  **  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks, 
calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceuses  when  he  has  no  more 
to  say,  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  best  mental  gifts  of 
mankind." 

An  imagination  highly  cultivated,  and  sensitive  to  outward 
and  inward  impressions,  cannot  bo  too  greatly  valued.  With- 
out tliis  transforming,  and  we  almost  §ay  creative  faculty,  all 
our  ideas  stagnate,  all^our  conceptions  wither,  all  our  percep- 
tions become  rough  and  sensual. 

Wealth  bears  heavier  on  talent  than  poverty. 

A  rational,  moral  being  cannot,  without  infinite  wrong,  be 
converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of  another's  gratification. 

OvB  fellow-creatures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by  what 
we  do ;  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we  do  is  of  no  worth, 
except  as  it  flows  from  what  we  are. 

The  deeper  the  foundation  is  laid,  the  higher  can  the  super- 
structure be  reared. 

YiBTue  does  not  give  talents,  but  it  often  supplies  their 
place.    Talents  neither  give  virtue,  nor  supply  its  place. 

The  fisiults  of  the  world  can  only  be  learned  by  a  long 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  by  suffering  from  that  acquaintance. 

If  yon  ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human 
nature  do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer  pride,  or  luxury,  ambi- 
tion, or  egotism  ?  No,  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who  conquers 
indolence  will  conquer  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  all  good  principles 
must  stagnate  without  mental  activity. — 2Xmmerman. 

Stbaight  lies,  with  neither  break  nor  swerve. 

The  sharp  drawn  line  of  Duty ; 
Soft  flows,  with  many  a  waving  curve. 

The  lovely  line  of  Beauty. 
Follow  the  first  infiexible,  and  ever  thou  wilt  see 
The  second's  fairest  arabesques  run  side  by  side  with  tliee  1 

M.  J.  P. 


%*  Qvatiom  that  are  calculated  to  eUeii  ansuen  genenUjf  tnttreHinff  ic 
our  readen  vM  meet  yjiik  the  £ditor*t  nrompt  aUeiUum :  but  in  mo  cau 
uyQl  it  he  po$gibU  to  reply  untH  the  fourA,  veek  after  a  tcmaiamioatitm.  ir 
received,  owing  to  the  neoemty  itf  going  to  preu  that  length  of  (ittLe  befti* 
iht  date  of  pMication.  £a^  Mter  ehould  be  con^ned  to  one  suiQect/atii 
vritten  in  the  fewett  pouiMe  loordi,  on  one  side  qf  the  pester,  and  in  a 
legible  hand.  AddrcM,  "  Editob  OF  TU£  PfiOPLE's  Uagazine,  77,  Grot 
Qaeen  Street,  London  W.C. " 

A. — We  propose  at  an  early  opportonity  to  devote  some  portion  of 
our  space  to  the  question  of  primary  education.  It  is  of  infiuitdr 
greater  importance  than  many  questions  which  absorb  the  pub'i 
attention,  and  is  yet  beset  with  difficulties  which  at  fii^t  si|:ht 
appear  almost  insuperable.  The  objections  urged  against  anr 
Government  scheme  of  oompiilsory  education  were  ably  summed 
up  by  the  Education  Commission  of  1861,  and  as  quoted  br 
Mr.  W.  R.  Callender  at  Mancliester,  in  December  last,  are  briefir 
as  follows :  they  said,  **  Fiivt,  Government  cannot  interfere  for 
fear  of  exciting  popular  jealousy  and  mistrust ;  secondly,  if  Go- 
vernment find  Uie  money  tiiey  must  take  the  entire  school  manage- 
ment, and  thus  supersede  all  eiisting  arrangfements ;  thirdly,  tiiai 
between  the  Government  and  the  managers  reUgious  4iifer(>n€e& 
must  arise ;  and  lartly,  the  Government  cannot  devise  a  scbenx^ 
applicable,  without  hardship,  to  the  entire  drcurasianoes  of  the 
country."  In  these  objections  the  Commission  itself  coincided, 
and  they  have  had  a  paralysing  influence  on  all  action  in  tht 
matter.  The  meeting  in  Manchester  was  a  very  influential  Me. 
Its  object  was  "  to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  pariiaroent 
in  fiivoar  of  the  adoption  of  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  pnmaiy 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  means  of  local 
rates,  under  local  administi-atiun ;  with  legal  power,  in  cases  of 
parental  neglect,  to  enforce  attendance  at  school.*'  Mr.  Alderman 
Bennett,  PAsident  of  the  Education  Aid  Society,  spoke  on  the 
occasion,  and  related  the  following  facts  in  support  of  his  argument 
for  compulsion.  '*  He  was  conversing,  some  time  ago,  with  s 
gentieman  who  was  a  partner  In  a  huge  machine-making  esta- 
blishment, and  who,  having  become  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  the 
value  of  primary  instruction,  made  up  his  mind  to  try  what  cock 
pulsion  would  do.  The  firm  had  a  great  number  of  lads  at  work, 
and  he  gave  six  months'  notice  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  every 
hd  who  could  not  read  short  words  would  be  discharged.  The 
til  months  went  over,  and,  trne  to  his  woitl,  be  set  up  an  exami- 
nation, and  he  had  nobody  to  discharge.  He  then  turned  th» 
screw  a  little  further,  and  after  another  period  of  notice — sii 
months,  or  more — which  he  gave  them  to  learn  to  write,  he  had 
veiy  few  to  discharge."  From  these  fiicts  he  drew  the  infemof 
that  **  a  little  wholesome  compulsion,  such  as  a  parent  sometimes 
exercises  upon  his  own  children,  if  exercised  by  a  school  conimitlee 
of  the  Town  Council,  upon  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
most  need  it,  would  most  certainly  prove  beneticial,  not  only 
to  those  who  experienced  it,  but  also  to  the  population  at  Lirgi!.*' 
The  question  is  too  importint  in  all  its  social  bearings  to  be 
decided  hastily,  and  we  are  not  pt  epared  to  say  that  tiiere  are  nw 
grave  objections  against  the  plan  proposed  by  tiie  Education  AiJ 
Society.  We. confess,  however,  that  we  should  like  to  see  tlio(<« 
objections  clearly  stated  ;  and  if,  by  assigning  some  portion  of  our 
space  to  the  subject,  and  especially  to  the  record  of  such  instinc- 
tive facts  as  those  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Callender,  we  can  oontribotr 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  the  question,  it  wtll 
be  a  real  happiness  to  do  so.  In  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed  ai 
the  outset — the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  ought  to  be  eduGited. 
not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  better  security  oTaodetr. 
So  far  primary  education  b  a  defensive  measure,  not  differing  es- 
sentially in  its  aim  from  the  histitution  of  a  police  or  the  oipiniza- 
tion  of  an  army.  It  is  for  a  Christian  community  to  make  it  so 
much  more  than  this,  as  the  Gospel  is  more  and  greater  than  the 
Law,  but  by  no  means  to  fall  short  of  this  measure  of  justice  at 
its  own  extreme  peril. 

Long-Stop. — ^The  precise  antiquity  of  the  noble  game  of  cricket  hu 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Stmtt 
mentions  a  manuscript,  dated  1344,  containing  an  iUustration  of  a 

fame  called  "  Club-Ball,*'  in  which  he  sap  the  score  was  nuuk 
y  hitting  and  running  (as  in  cricket).  The  illustration  represents 
a  fenude  figura  in  the  act  of  bowling  a  ball  to  a  man,  who  elevates 
a  straight  bat  to  strike  it ;  behind  the  bowler  we  several  flgures, 
male  and  female,  waiting  to  stop  or  catch  the  bnll,  their  attitudes 
grotesquely  eager  for  the  chance.  This  is  understood  to  repn!f»»t 
what  would  now  be  called  the  single-wicket  game  of  cricket.  Thfe 
eariiest  mention  of  cricket  In  litei-ature  dates  about  1685. 
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r  soLui  uo^  ATiraon  of  "  btlvab  holt's  dacghteb," 


CHAPTER  TIL 
BomrD  ABonr  boos  abbzt. 

THE  mj  WAS  not  Icaxg.  In  riaing  the  gradual  ascent 
from  Uie  river,  Ponnie  ooold  disoent  tlie  front  of 
;  i^  Abbej,  all  tho  vindowo  blank  except  one  on  the 
'  Rnsd  ^or,  wliieli  alione  inth  a  red  glow  throngfa  the 
I  Might,  ghe  said  to  hencif  that  there  Ur.  Tindal 
■H  wd  when  ahe  loet  it  again,  at  the  entering  into 
|(bt«oodB.ihcfeltthat  the  night  had  fallen  daric  oU. 


at  once.  Under  the  fir-trees  it  wae  Teir  gloomj,  bnt 
np  near  ^e  Abbejthe  plaotattona  opened  into  glodea 
and  winding  paths  of  ahnibberjr,  through  which  ^ain 
were  gUmpaea  of  ihe  grej  walls,  the  bright  window, 
and  the  ^ladow;  gardens.  At  a  oertain  point,  Ure, 
Oroft  waited  until  Fennie  oame  ap,  and  while  professing 
to  t^e  breath,  manned  to  intimate,  without  oolling 
Dick's  attention,  that  hereabonta  was  the  plaee  from 
whence  Iia4  oome  the  shot  that  killed  Hngh  TindaL 
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Fennie  shivered  irrepressiblj  as  she  glanced  ronnd  on 
the  undistingniBhable  bashes  growing  close'  to  the 
ground,  with  the  boles  of  tall  trees  springing  np 
amongst  them,  and  the  black  dump  of  yows  not  ten 
paces  off  on  the  open  slope  of  the  lawn. 

FiTe  niinutea  more  brought  them  to  the  lodga»  on 
the  steps  of  which  stood  Pierce.  In  answer  to  Mrs. 
Croft's  inquiries,  he  said  his  master  had  passed  a 
favourable  day,  and  had  been  ont  a  little  while  in  the 
garden.  Dick  went  no  further  than  the  old  Abbey 
gateway,  and  once  on  the  high-road,  Pennie  and  her 
mother  stept  out  fast.  It  was  a  dry,  sharp  night,  with 
an  eerie  east  wind  whispering  in  the  rookery  trees 
which  spread  their  broad  boughs  over  the  garden  wall, 
and  darkened  the  path.  The  church  and  the  vicarage 
stood  about  mid- way  between  Rood  and  Mayfield,  and 
they  had  just  crossed  the  graveyard,  which  cut  off  an 
angle,  and  shortened  their  walk,  when  Fennie  said  she 
was  sure  she  heard  a  child  crying,  and  stopped  to  listen. 
Her  mother  urged  hor  to  come  on,  but  the  pitiful  little 
voice  rose  shrill  and  terrified,  and  she  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  run  back  along  the  road  to  see  if  the 
child  were  alone.  No ;  lying  on  the  path  under  the 
chui*chyard  wall  was  a  woman,  fallen  insensible,  so 
far  as  Pennie  could  judge — at  all  events,  fallen  help- 
less ;  and  running  to  and  fro,  equally  helpless,  making 
the  night  echo  with  her  cries,  was  a  little  girl,  bare- 
footed, bare-headed,  all  one  flutter  of  ragged  clothing 
and  ragged  hair.  Her  loud  complaint  had  been  heard 
at  the  vicarage  also,  and  as  Mrs.  Groft  reached  the 
spot,  a  female  servant  appeared  harrying  down  from 
the  house. 

"She's  drunk,  I  dessay.  Whisht,  bairn,  whisht, 
you're  enew  to  deave  a  body!"  grumbled  the  last 
comer.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Croft,  ma'am,  is  that  you  P  It's 
so  dusk,  I  didn't  know  you  at  the  moment,  I'm  sure." 

Apologies  and  compliments  were  abbreviated  by  the 
arrival  first  of  the  vicar,  and  then  of  the  vicar's  man. 
By  this  time  Fennie  and  her  mother  had  contrived  to 
raise  the  forlorn  wayfarer's  head,  and  to  discern  that 
it  was  probably  funine,  and  not  driak,  that  had  over- 
taken her  on  her  journey.  The  vicar  ordered  her  to 
be  carried  into  his  kitchen,  and  while  this  was  being 
done,  Pennie  tried  her  best  to  still  the  child.  It  was 
food  and  warmth  she  craved  rather  than  caresses,  and 
though  her  keen  cry  sank  to  a  wail  at  the  sight  of  the 
fire  and  the  strange  faces,  it  sounded  even  more 
distressing.  As  soon  aa  they  had  seen  the  poor  waifs 
taken  under  shelt^,  Mre.  Croft  whispered  to  Fennie 
that  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  she  had  better  leave 
them,  and  come  away ;  for  she  oould  be  of  no  use,  and 
perhaps  would  only  be  in  the  way. 

The  stranger  had  been  set  down  in  ft  chair  by  the 
hearth,  and  divested  of  a  tattered  shawl  that  covered 
her  head.  While  Mi's.  Featherston  administered 
strong  stimulants  to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  the 
child  crouched  beside  her,  quiet  now,  devouring  a 
cake  that  the  cook  had  given  her.  She  appeared 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old ;  but  she  either  could 
not,  or  would  not,  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
except  only  that  her  name  was  Alice,  and  the  woman 
was  her  mother.  Presently,  like  a  little  tired  dog,  she 
coiled  herself  np  and  went  to  sleep.  It  was  so  long 
before  the  woman  showed  any  signs  of  retiming 
sensibility  that  Mrs.  Featherston  grew  alarmed,  and 
would  have  Doctor  Grey  sent  for ;  bat  before  he  could 
arrive  she  had  rallied,  had  taJ^en  some  food,  and  had 
risen  to  be  gone.    This,  however,  the  vicar  would  not 


permit,  and  when  she  -saw  he  was  peremptory,  she 
resigned  herself,  and  sat  passively  staring  into  the  fire. 

Oh !  the  wan,  wasted,  dreadful  face !  Mrs.  Feather- 
ston, who  was  a  round  little  rosy  button  of  a  woman, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  wieked  world  but  what  she 
zead  in  good  books,  looked  at  it  like  a  revdiation. 
This  was  the  manner  of  face  that  haimted  the  ghastly 
London  lanes  where  the  Bible»women  went  to  seek 
out  souls  that  were  perishing.  This  was  the  mask 
that  womanly  beauty  took  on  when  guilt  and  misery 
had  drenched  the  womanly  nature  through  and  through. 
What  did  she  here — effscouring  of  some  foul  city  streets 
— in  the  green,  lanes  of  EskdaJe  P 

Dr.  Grey  arrived  in  a  fuss — it  was  much,  the 
messenger  had  told  him,  if  he  foimd  the  woman  alive 
when  he  got  to  the  vicarage.  As  he  came  into  the 
kitchen  she  turned  her  head  to  the  door,  and  he  stood 
with  the  latch  in  his  hand  for  a  minute  facing  her — 
evidently  recognizing  her,  and  she  as  evidently  recog- 
nizing him.  Bhe  began  to  fumble  at  her  shawl  to  put 
it  on,  and  roughly  shook  the  child  awake. 

"Gret  up,  Alice,  let  us  be  going,**  whispa*ed  she, 
always  with  her  eyes  on  the  doctor. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  there's  no  hurry,"  said  he,  kindly.  "I 
don't  like  to  have  a  ride  by  night  for  nothing," 

Cook  and  the  other  servants  were  about  their 
business  again.  No  one  witnessed  this  unexpected 
meeting  out  Mrs.  Featherston,  and  she  was  discretion 
itself.  She  could  see  all  without  seeming  to  see  any- 
thing. The  doctor  soon  told  her  what  she  had  alreatiy 
discovered,  that  want  and  misery  were  the  sickness  he 
had  been  called  to  heal ;  and  then  again  the  desolate 
woman  said  she  would  be  going ;  she  wanted  to  get  to 
Allan  Bridge,  to  the  poor-house  where  they  would  take 
her  in. 

"  She  might  as  well,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the 
vicar's  wife.  "She  would  be  in  the  way  of  your 
servants  here.  Ill  give  her  a  cast  in  my  gig,  and 
drop  her  at  the  door." 

Almost  before  the  words  wei*e  out  of  his  mouth  she 
was  ready ;  the  child  was  on  its  feet,  and  the  old  m^ 
of  a  shawl  that  had  covered  her  own  head  was  cast 
over  its  elf  locks.  Mjs.  Featherston  quickly  brought 
from  her  clothes  store  a  coarse  hooded  duffel  cloak, 
which  she  g^ave  to  her — ^to  keep,  said  the  little  rosy 
woman  chokingly,  in  reply  to  an  eager  question.  The 
doctor  helped  her  into  bis  gig,  lifted  the  child  into  her 
lap,  and  drove  off  through  the  now  nrark  night,  while 
the  vicar's  wife  sought  her  husband  in  his  study,  and 
announced  with  aa  air  of  discovery, "  She  is  an  Eskdale 
woman,  John.  Doctor  Grey  knew  her,  ilioagh  he  did 
not  choose  to  say  anything." 

"Is  this  Hugh  Tindal's  child,  Alice  Fierce?"  asked 
Doctor  Grey,  when  he  had  driven  on  in  silence  for  a  < 
few  minutes.  | 

"Yes,  doctor.  My  father's  at  the  Abbey  now,  isn't 
he,  sir  ?"  The  doctor  replied  in  the  affirmative.  They 
were  just  passing  the  gateway.  The  lodge  within  was 
all  daxk ;  the  house  through  the  trees  invisible. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Eskdale  since  you  went  away 
withhimP' 

"  Once — only  once.  I  was  here  that  day  he  was  shot, 
doctor.    I  mw)  ii  done.    I  wish  I  was  dead?" 

"It  is  a  keen  night:  wrap  your  cloak  over  your 
breast.  You  saw  it  done,  did  yon,  Alice  P  You  know 
that  it  has  always  been  laid  to  his  brother  Arthur  r" 

"Ko,  I  know  notidng.     I  saw  him  drop,  struck 
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through  his  bad  heart,  and  I  went  my  waj.  I'd  no 
call  to  cry  for  him.  My  father  sent  a  curse  after  ine> 
and  refused  me  a  bit  to  eat.  Oh,  if  $he  was  only  dead, 
and  I  wajs  dead !" 

There  was  another  silence,  which  lasted  tintii  they 
were  nearly  at  their  journey's  end.  As  the  gig  crossed 
tbs  old  steep  bridge  of  a  single  arch  over  the  little 
rircr  Allan,  which  gave  the  country  town  its  name, 
the  doctor  said:  "The  master  and  matron  at  the 
house  are  man  and  wife,  strangers  here ;  they  come 
from  Lirerpool  way.  They  will  not  recognize  you,  if 
nobcdy  else  does.  I  should  adrise  you  to  stay  quietly 
there  imtil  yon  have  recoTered  your  strength,  and  then 
to  try  if  your  father  will  forgive  you,  and  put  you 
in  the  way  of  earning  a  decent  living.  I  suppose  that 
«ras  your  objeot  in  coming,  Alice  P" 

**  I  don't  know  what  was  my  object,  doctor ;  it  was 
like  as  if  I  could  not  help  it.  And  now  I'd  fain  be 
bax^k  whore  I  came  from.  I*ve  no  hope,  and  I  can  get 
no  rest.  It  is  all  just  judgment — ^the  scourge  that's 
driving  me,  I  twined  and  knotted  it  myself .'' 

The  doctor  did  not  gainsay  her.  The  gig  stopped 
opposite  a  high  wall  with  a  white  door  in  it,  at  which 
he  got  out  and  rang,  the  rickety-rackety  jangle  of  a 
broken  bell  answering  his  energetic  pull,  and  waking 
op  aU  the  echoes  and  sleeping  dogs  in  the  bleak  market- 
place. After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two  the  master 
appeared  at  the  door  with  a  lantern. 

"  Jefferson,  here's  a  woman  and  child  the  parson  at 
Rood  picked  up  starving  by  the  way-side.  The  woman 
must  go  into  the  infirmary.  I'll  drop  in  early  to- 
morrow and  see  her." 

"Very  good.  Doctor  Grey.  Old  Sainsbury's  gone 
dead  this  afternoon,  sir;  he  went  off  quite  quiet  at 
last.'' 

"Ah,  well,  it's  a  release.  YoiiTl  look  well  to  the 
woman;  she  may  want  on  eye  on  her;  you  under- 
stand ?" 

This  confidential  communication  made  and  responded 
to,  the  doctor  helped  Alice  out  of  the  gig,  saw  her  and 
the  child  pass  into  the  poor-house  yard,  and  then  drove 
slowly  across  the  market-place  to  his  own  door,  cogi- 
tating very  seriously  on  the  night's  adventure.  If  it 
had  not  been  so  late  he  would  have  tm*ned  his  horse's 
head  back  again  to  Rood  there  and  then ;  for  here  was 
a  difficulty  to  nnravel  harder  than  a  torn-fool's  knot  to 
nntie. 

The  doctor  was  not  a  man  of  energy  except  in  the 
way  of  his  business,  but  he  was  a  man  of  heart  and  pro- 
bity. He  conld  know  a  thing  about  which  all  the 
world  was  curious  without  yearning  to  achieve  a  cheap 
notoriety  by  talking  of  it.  ffis  morning  thoughts 
were  not  less  grave  than  his  night  thoughts,  but  they 
wei-e  more  cautious  and  reserved,  and  when  he  saw 
Alice  ngain,  he  was  glad  he  had  not  gone  to  Rood  on 
the  Bpttr  of  the  event.  She  shared  the  sick  ward  with 
two  women  so  ancient  that  they  were  past  minding 
anything  but  gruel,  tea,  snufF.  and  the  fire.  Her  bed 
was  next  the  window,  and  there  she  lay,  wakeful  and 
anxious,  when  he  entered. 

•*  Give  me  something  to  make  me  sleep,  doctor ;  the 
longer  the  better,"  said  she.  "  I've  had  no  rest  all 
eight.  I  should  like  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  never  open 
'cm  no  more."  She  did  not  mention  her  child,  nor  did 
the  doctor  tell  her  that  the  little  creature  was  fretful. 
Sickening,  he  feared,  for  the  scarlet  fever.  Misei*y  is 
selfish,  and  her  own  sensations  absorbed  her.  The 
taatron  was  within  earshot,  and  the  rheumy,  mazy 


eyes  of  the  anci^it  women  were  looking  that  way. 
The  doctor  could  only  speak  his  common  formula  of 
question,  counsel,  and  comfort,  and  go;  but  he  con- 
trived to  convey  to  Alice  an  intimation  that  the  secret 
of  her  being  there  would  not  be  noised  abroad  by 
him. 

After  his  visit  to  the  j>oor-hou3e.  Dr.  Grey  set  forth 
on  his  daily  round,  leaving  Buckhurst  at  home  to 
answer  casual  comers.  He  took  Rood  Abbey  nearly 
the  last,  arriving  on  his  visit  to  Mr.  Tindal  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Pierce  ushered  him  into 
the  library,  where  his  master  was,  and  left  them  to- 
gether. Mr,  Tindal  had  been  employed  in  looking 
over  a  file  of  old  newspapers  when  he  was  interrupted. 
He  was  tired  and  dispirited — ^had  been  doing  too  much, 
as  the  doctor  plainly  told  him. 

"  I  want  my  little  nurse  to  amuse  me.  You  are  her 
guardian,  Grey,  along  with  Wynyard  of  Eastwold,  are 
you  not  P' 

**  Yes,  I  believe  I  am ;  but  she  has  nothing  to  thank 
me  for  in  the  way  of  care,"  replied  the  doctor,  awaken-, 
ing  all  of  a  sudden  to  an  embarrassing  case,  which  had 
grown  up  under  his  nose  quite  unobserved  and  unsus- 
pected. He  shirked  away  from  it,  for  the  moment,  by 
inquiring  what  his  patient  had  been  doing  to  get  so 
weary  and  excited. 

"  Trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  wood,"  said  Mr. 
Tindal,  pointing  to  the  newspapers  strewn  on  the  floor 
and  table.  "  I  will  rest  no  more  until  I  do.  There  m 
a  way,  and  I  think  I  descry  the  guide-post." 

"  Ha !  I  wish  you  luck,  that  I  do.  What  track  are 
you  on  ?" 

"  You  remember  the  whole  dreadful  business  P" 

"  As  well  as  if  it  had  only  happened  yesterday." 

"There  is  a  story  in  Monday's  Times  of  a  girl 
shooting  a  soldier  in  the  park — shooting  him  dead ;  for 
jealousy  and  revenge,  of  course.  My  brother  Hugh 
had  given  more  than  one  woman  the  same  reason  to 
change  love  for  hatred,  and  sweet  for  bitter :  notably, 
Alice  Pierce  and  Aimee  Yibert.  Could  that  dark 
gipsy-coloured  woman  who  was  sought  after — but  not 
half  shaiply  enough — have  been  Aim^eP  Alice  was 
light-complexioned." 

"  Yes,  Alice  was  fair,"  repeated  the  doctor.  "  Grey 
eyes,  clear  pale  skin,  not  much  colour,  and  nut-brown 
hair.  A  proud  lass  in  her  innocent  days,  but  not 
one  to  stop  half-way  to  the  devil  when  she  h;ul 
started." 

**  Her  father  assures  me  he  has  never  seen  or  heard 
word  of  her  since  she  left  her  home.  She  may  be 
living  or  she  may  be  dead,  for  anything  he  knows— or 
wants  to  know." 

"Ha!"  ejaculated  the  doctor,  thinking  to  himself 
how  shrewdly  the  old  fox  had  kept  her  secret,  and 
confirmed  in  some  preconceived  strong  suspicions  by 
Pierce's  falsehood.  There  had  always  been  a  misty 
crooked  notion  in  his  mind  that  the  woman  in  the 
wood  was  the  assassin,  and  that  Hugh  Tindal  got  only 
right  served  for  his  sins.  After  a  brief  pause  he  asked 
his  patient:  "Oould  you  ever  guess  where  the  first 
whisper  rose  from  against  you  V* 

"  Never.  I  had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world  that  I 
was  aware  of.  I  had  done  no  man  wrong,  and  no 
woman  either.    My  only  rival  was  Hugh  himself." 

Mr.  Tindal  took  a  cigar.  "  You  don't  smoke.  Grey, 
I  know."  He  enjoyed  his  own  pleasure  for  some 
minutes  in  brooding  silence,  but  just  as  the  doctor 
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was  begiiming  to  feel  his  company  superflnous,  he 
brought  forth  his  thought,  "  Ton  are  tiie  one  friend 
that  never  had  a  doubt  of  me,  and  therefore  I  oan  talk 
to  you  face  to  face.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  as  an 
interpretation  of  Pierce's  most  remarkable  dolour  that 
he  could  tell  the  truth  about  Hugh's  murder  if  he 
would  P" 

"III  tell  you  what  has  occurred  to  me — ^that  his 
behaviour  and  manner  of  speaking  to  and  of  you,  have 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  alive  the  sus- 
picion that  was  br^  nobody  knows  how,  and  nobody 
knows  where.  He  is  so  confoundedly  protective  and 
guarded,  both  in  your  presence  and  bdiind  your  back, 
that  he  suggests  to  sentimental  minds  the  notion  that 
he  is  standing  always  between  you  and  a  dreadful 
fate." 

"  So  said  my  deft  little  nurse  at  Mayfield.  Fennie 
declares  that  Fierce  provokes  her  past  her  patience. 
I  have  entreated  him  to  put  ofE  his  mourning,  and  go 
less  like  a  ghost,  but  to  no  purpose.  And  the  man's 
ang^h  is  real  enough.  Grey — there's '  no  feigning 
there.  If  his  Alice  had  been  swarthy,  I  think  I  could 
have  unriddled  the  riddle.  I  mean  to  try  hard  as  it 
is — I  have  a  reason  more  than  I  had  for  wishing  to  be 
cleared." 

"  I  can  read  your  reason ;  well — ^you  shall  have  my 
consent;  Fennie  is  a  worthy  little  lady.  But  let  the 
clearing  go  before  the  declaration,  Tindal.  She  is 
very  young,  she  has  a  great  fortune,  and  we  live  in  a 
censorious  age." 

*'  I  wish  she  had  not  a  sixpence !  I  don't  want  her 
money,  but  herself — she  understands  me." 

"  Kot  a  doubt  of  it,  and  I  daresay  she  likes  you  the 
better  for  being  an  ill-used  man." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that.  Fennie  hates  a  mystery. 
She  is  as  eager  as  I  am  that  the  cloud  should  break." 

"  Should  you  know  Aim^e  Vibert  if  you  saw  her,  or 
Alice  Fierce  ?" 

"  Not  Aim^e — ^I  never  saw  her ;  but  amongst  Hugh's 
things  there  were  some  miniatures — ^111  show  you 
them.  I  have  devised  no  plan  of  proceedings  yet;  a 
blood-hunt  is  not  after  my  heart,  but  I  think  I  shall 
set  a  search  on  foot  after  Aim^."  As  Mr.  Tindal  spoke, 
he  unlocked  a  drawer  in  a  cabinet  by  the  fireplace,  and 
brought  out  several  small  cases,  wUch  he  opened,  and 
handed  in  succession  to  the  doctor. 

'*  Ah,  poor  Alice,  this  is  very  like  her — and  this  is 
Aim^eP  A  dark  skin,  Tindal,  but  not  a  bad  coun- 
tenance." 

"  No ;  tender,  touching.  There  is  more  of  the  Mag- 
dalen r^>entaiit  about  her  than  about  Alice.  That  is 
Lady  Brooke.  I  hear  she  is  very  happy  with  Sir 
Thomas  Brooke,  and  thrives  amazingly." 

"  Yes ;  she  is  fat  and  well-liking,  and  either  takes 
troubles  lightly  to  heart,  or  has  a  light  heart  to  take 
'em  to.  She  has  buried  three  children,  and  keeps  one 
— a  son." 

"  'Umph — ^time  has  increased  her  charms.  Fretty 
sylph  here — she  is  almost  overwhelming  for  figure 
now." 

At  this  moment  Fierce  threw  open  the  door,  and 
announced  Mr.  Featherston.  While  Mr.  Tindal  re- 
ceived him,  the  doctor  closed  the  cases,  and  laid  them 
in  a  pile  together.  After  a  minute  or  two  of  general 
talk  he  rose  to  leave. 

"One  moment,  Grey;  how  is  that  poor  woman P" 
said  the  vicar,  arresting  his  departure.  "Is  she  at 
the  poor-house  P" 


"Yes;  I  saw  her  this  morning.  She  wants  rest 
and  nourishment;  nothing  more." 

"  You  don't  know  where  she  came  from  P  My  wife 
is  interested  in  her." 

"No,  I  do  not,"  answered  the  doctor,  point-blank. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  know  where  Alice  had  come  from ; 
and  leaving  the  clergyman  under  the  impression  tiiat 
his  shrewd  little  wife  was  mistaken,  he  made  bis 
escape. 

Fierce  attended  him  to  his  gig  with  his  usual  soft- 
going  moumf  ulness.  The  doctor  compassionated  him 
from  his  soul ;  but  there  was  irritation  mingled  with 
his  pity.  He  eyed  the  old  servant  keenly,  and  asked, 
with  some  abruptness,  "  Have  you  any  intelligence  of 
Alice  yet.  Fierce  P" 

"  That  is  what  my  master  has  been  asking  me  this 
very  morning,  sir.  Have  I  any  inteUigenoe  of  Alice 
yetP"  said  he,  giving  no  direct  reply,  but  looking  up 
in  his  questioner's  face  with  tremulous  agitation. 

"  Wdl,  have  you  P  God  knows.  Fierce,  that  I  am 
not  the  nian  to  be  hard  on  you  or  on  her ;  but  don't 
you  think,  honestly  now,  that  the  innocent  has  suffered 
for  the  guilty  long  enough  P  Look  what  his  life  has 
been.  Wasn't  it  you  that  breathed  the  blight  on  it  to 
screen  the  woman  in  the  wood ;  and  wasn't  the  woman 
your  Alice  P  Ferhaps  Hugh  Tindal  did  not  get  much 
beyond  his  deserts;  but  that  sort  of  vrild  justice  has 
ceased  to  be  appreciated  in  these  days.  If  you  knew 
where  Alice  was,  would  you  help  her  out  of  the 
country,  and  then  would  you  let  in  what  daylight  you 
can  upon  that  tragedy  P  It  must  dawn  sooner  or 
later.'^ 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  she  is,  sir.  I  hope  she*s 
gone  where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"No,  Fierce;  she  is  in  the  }>oor-hou8e  at  Allan 
Bridge — she  and  her  child.  She  has  told  me  that  she 
was  here  that  afternoon,  and  eato  U  doiie.  It  is  aU 
coming  out  plain  enough  to  me." 

"  She  is  my  daughter,  sir — ^what  would  you  have  me 
to  do  P"  asked  the  old  man«  in  an  agony  of  appealing 
misery. 

"  I  would  have  you  tell  your  master  aU  you  know, 
and  without  delay."  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
compromise  in  Doctor  Grey's  aspect,  and  his  tone 
intimated  that  if  Fierce  did  not  follow  his  advice,  he 
would  certainly  speak  himself. 

"  Give  me  a  little  time,  sir !  Oh !  if  you  knew  the 
winsome  thing  she  was — ^the  pretty  winsome  thing. 
No  one  remembers  that  but  me.  They  could  never 
have  proved  it  against  Mr.  Arthur.  I  was  well  aware 
of  that,  sir." 

"  A  man  might  as  well  be  dead  as  carry  Cain's  mark 
upon  him.  It  will  be  safer  to  confess  now  than  to 
keep  silence,  for  he  will  not  bear  it  any  longer  in 
peace."  The  doctor  gently  shook  the  reins,  and 
turned  out  through  the  old  Abbey  gateway,  in  the 
open  court  within  which,  secure  from  listeners,  this 
conversation  had  taken  place.  ^ 

The  church  bells  were  ringing  for  morning  8ervic<' 
at  Allan  Bridge,  and  all  the  respectable  population  of 
the  little  town  were  trooping  across  the  market-place 
to  the  wide  open  doors,  when  Doctor  Grrey  set  forth 
on  his  Sunday  round.  He  was  sprucer  in  his  dress, 
as  became  the  better  day,  but  working,  with  him,  had 
often  to  stand  for  praying,  and  it  was  rarely  he  saw 
the  inside  of  a  church.  His  district  extended  far  and 
I  wide  amongst  the  hills»  and  he  went  on  his  mission  of 
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healing  as  sednlonalj  to  the  crippled  broom-maker, 
who  lived  high  upon  the  moor  near  Fedlar^e  Bones, 
as  he  did  to  the  well-pajring  squirearchy  and  yeomanry 
▼ho  had  their  comiortable  being  in  the  rich  lowlands 
of  the  dale.  His  first  visit  was,  as  nsual,  to  the 
poor-honse. 

The  matron  brought  him,  to  begin  with,  into  a 
faints  chill  room,  where  Alice's  child  was  fSie  soUt&ry 
occupant.  The  little  creature  was  unconscious,  toss- 
ing, fretting,  and  moaning  in  a  burning  fever.  "I 
don't  think  shell  pull  through  it,  Doctor  Grey,"  said 
the  woman.  "They  rarely  do  when  they  are  like 
thiB."  The  doctor  asked  if  her  mother  had  been  told. 
"No,  sir;  master  judged  it  better  not.  She  is  as 
flighty  herself  as  ever  she  can  be.  She  has  got  a 
sleepless  fit  on  her  like  that  young  woman  we  had  to 
move  to  Nor  minster  Asylum  last  autumn.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  ended  there  too ;  it  is  horrid  to  hear  her 
grinding  her  teeth,  and  raging,  as  if  she  had  some- 
thing bad  on  her  mind." 

"  Does  she  talk  much  P" 

"  Nothing  to  be  understood,  sir ;  only  wishing  her- 
self dead,  and  that.  Mr.  Clewer  was '  here  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  she  was  sullen  then,  and  took  no  notice ; 
though  I  do  think  if  ever  there  was  a  young  minister 
that  had  the  right  way  with  him  in  dealing  with  such 
as  come  here,  it  is  surely  him." 

"  ril  go  up  to  her,  and  just  you  call  old  Hannah 
and  Sally  Perkins  out  of  the  way.  If  she  is  low,  you 
must  watch  her." 

When  Doctor  Grey  entered  the  sick  ward,  Alice 
was  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  her  face  bowed  down  upon 
her  knees,  rocking  her,  body  to  and  fro,  and  moaning 
in  the  misery  of  her  heart.  He  called  her  twice 
hef ore  she  heard,  and  raised  her  haggard  eyes ;  and 
then,  after  staring  vacantly  at  him  for  a  moment,  she 
dropped  her  bead  once  more  into  its  former  position. 
"  I  will  come  in  ag^ain  later,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
passed  the  matron  on  the  stairs.  "You  can  only 
take  care  at  present  that  she  does  herself  no  mischief. 
Her  wits  are  going."  The  matron  fancied  the  doctor 
was  very  short,  and  not  so  feeling  as  he  generally  was. 
She  could  not  guess  what  a  relief  he  was  experiencing 
to  think  that  perhaps  Gk)d  might  be  pleased  to  call 
this  poor  soul  to  His  mercy,  and  thus  to  simplify  a 
task  that  he  felt  to  be  cruelly  diflSicult. 

He  took  Bood  first  in  his  round  this  morning. 
Mr.  Tindal  had  gone  out  into  the  sun,  and  was 
inaking  a  tour  of  the  lawn,  with  the  aid  of  Pierce's 
aim  and  a  stick.  He  looked  delicate,  but  fresh  and 
almost  gay.  Pierce  was  as  usual  desolate  and  re- 
spectful "This  is  a  good  move,"  said  the  doctor. 
"You  'Nvill  soon  colour  again  in  the  air;  your  skin 
takes  kindly  to  the  tan.  Exchange  Pierce's  arm  for 
mine  a  few  minutes." 

The  servant  resigned  his  office  and  retired,  his 
master  looking  after  him  with  a  countenance  almost 
of  compunction.  "He  has  told  me.  Grey.  Poor  old 
Pierce,  Pve  known  him  from  a  lad  I  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  be  righteously  indignant  when  I  heard  that  it 
was  perhaps  to  save  his  own  daughter  I  had  been 
sacrificed.  The  sudden  sense  of  release  at  last  was 
too  great  happiness  to  be  spoilt  by  crucifying  him 
anew.  What  a  life  he  must  have  led— for  he  has 
loved  me  after  a  manner,  and  has  felt  every  pang, 
every  humiliation,  every  loss  that  came  on  me,  like  a 
fresh  sin  added  to  his  burthen — ^he  says  so ;  I  declare 
1  gave  him  not  one  reproach;  I  could  not." 


"  It  must  have  been  a  deliberate  deed— if  she  did  it. 
A  joumey — a  disguise ;  and  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
in  the  matter,  Tindal  P  Yengeance  for  Hugh's  murder 
is  evidently  not  in  your  thoughts." 

"  I  have  given  Pierce  a  promise  to  bear  my  yoke, 
and  not  to  publish  the  fact  of  Alice  being  here  that 
miserable  day,  until  she  is  out  of  the  road.  Pray, 
therefore,  that  it  may  be  soon." 

"I  daresay  it  will."  The  doctor  then  gave  Mr. 
Tindal  an  account  of  how  he  had  found  Alice  that 
morning.  He  listened,  but  his  inclination  was  rather 
to  expatiate  on  his  own  feeling  of  freedom  and  buoyant 
life,  than  to  hear  any  mournful  history.  He  said  his 
first  impulse  had  been  to  go  to  chui-ch  to  give  thanks, 
but  Pierce  had  suggested  that  it  would  be  so  strange 
to  see  him  there,  the  people  might  wonder ;  so  he  had 
come  out  under  the  open  heaven  instead. 

"I  only  long  to  tell  Pennie,  but  I  shall  refrain; 
when  I  tell  her  that,  I  shall  teU  her  more  besides. 
You  have  vouchsafed  me  your  consent,  Grey,"  he 
added  pleasantly. 

"Yes.'*  The  doctor  had  not  leisure  to  stay  long 
at  this  time  of  the  day,  and  soon  Mr.  Tindal  had  his 
garden  and  his  contented  thoughts  to  himself.  As  he 
sat  in  a  sunny  south-sheltered  comer,  near  the  house, 
he  could  hear  floating  across  the  still  Sunday  fields 
the  sweet  singing  in  church,  and  his  own  soul  swelled 
mth  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  power  that,  after  all 
his  straying  in  the  wilderness,  had  set  his  feet  once 
more  in  a  straight  and  open  path. 

Who  knew  the  streets  of  the  world  more  wisely  than 
Arthur  Tindal  P  or  the  churches,  the  theatres,  the 
prisons,  the  antiquities,  the  pictures,  the  things  old 
or  the  things  new  that  are  to  be  seen  for  a  silver  fee  P 
He  was  not  drawn  to  the  deserts  and  solitudes  of  the 
earth.  If  he  must  be  alone,  still  let  it  be  in  a  crowd. 
He  liked  to  move  amongst  his  kind,  to  hear  voices, 
to  watch  the  little  dramas  that  are  perpetually  enact- 
ing on  the  stage  of  life.  Pierce  travelled  with  him 
everywhere — a  lugubrious  shadow  projected  out  of 
the  dismal  past,  a  memenito  mori  that  never  ceased 
its  sighing.  Yet  neither  shadow  nor  sighing  could 
get  their  cold  chill  into  his  bones.  He  raged  now  and 
then  indeed  furiously.  What  a  capacity  for  happiness 
he  had — ^what  a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
feast  of  earthly  good  things,  at  which  he  might  never 
sit  down  1 — ^f  or  who  sits  and  eats  in  peace  with  Damocles' 
sword  hanging  by  a  hair  above  his  head,  and  with  his 
eanviv€M  eyeing  him  askance,  as  if  his  presence  were 
poison  in  the  dish  ?  He  looked  on,  thinking  no  more 
to  taste  the  sweet  and  the  savoury,  mingled  for  most 
mortals  so  ingeniously  with  the  bitter  of  life.  He 
looked  on,  sarcastically,  sadly,  yearningly,  hungrily, 
for  nearly  seven  years.  He  had  a  taste  and  a  palate 
still  unduUed,  and  an  appetite  that,  instead  of  turning 
away  sick,  grew  only  more  and  more  craving,  until  ho 
declared  at  last  he  must  eat  or  die. 

So  it  came  to  pass  one  morning  shortly  before 
Ohristmas,  being  Uien  at  Avignon,  he  announced  to 
Pierce  his  determination  to  return  to  England.  The 
servant  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  at  dissuasion  in 
vain.  His  master  would  go.  He  had  been  long 
enough  a  stranger  and  pilgrim,  and  he  would  return 
to  the  house  of  his  fathers.  Who  could  tell  whether 
the  Eskdale  families  might  not  have  repented  their 
harsh  behaviour,  and  be  willing  now  to  give  him  again 
the  hand  of  fellowship  P    He  had  reached  home.    Rood 
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Abbey  received  liiin  without  a  welcome.  A  week — a 
fortnight — a  month  elapsed.  Not  a  man  sought  him 
out.  He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  meet  at 
Berrythorpe;  he  followed  the  field  aQ  day;  he  was  in 
at  the  death,  but  nobody  appeared  to  recognize  him  as 
one  of  their  company.  He  had  gone  away,  a  rustic 
young  f eUow,  under  an  awful  cloud ;  he  had  returned, 
a  man  with  the  air  of  trayel,  exi>erience,  cultiyation, 
and  world-weariness.  Spring  and  summer,  autumn 
and  winter,  the  times  and  the  seasons  had  gone  theii* 
round,  but  the  bovine  fixity  of  Eskdale  opinion  had 
stirred  not  a  whit.  Here  was  the  Gain  who  had  killed 
his  brother;  the  mark  had  been  plainly  set;  let  him  be 
outcast  BtiU. 

A  feeling  akin  to  despair  had  descended  on  him 
when  he  saw  there  was  no  repentance  and  no  change. 
He  went  about  glooming,  and  txying  to  fight  it  ofL  It 
was  during  one  of  his  dark  days  that  he  met  Peneloi)e 
Croft  riding  to  Mayfield  with  her  mother.  It  was 
during  another  that  he  fell  before  their  hospitable 
door,  was  taken  in,  was  taken  care  of,  and  had  his 
wounds  bound  up  with  tender  Christian  charity. 
Whether  he  would  have  seen  love  in  Fennie's  eyes 
had  they  met  where  all  was  gay  and  all  serene,  is  a 
doubtful  question.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  taken 
patience  to  consider  the  face  that  was  more  pathetic 
than  pretty,  that  had  no  regularity  of  feature  or  beau- 
tiful bloom  of  colour.  But  shut  up  with  it  so  often 
alone,  he  had  learnt  to  see  that  the  countenance  was 
womanly  and  thoughtful,  that  the  eyes  were  now 
sparkling  with  mischief,  now  soft  with  an  inexpres- 
sible tenderness,  that  the  mouth  was  delicately  firm, 
the  skin  clear  and  smooth  as  satin,  and  susceptible  of 
a  rosy  flush  under  provocation.  Pennie  was  fas- 
tidiously dainty  and  neat  in  all  her  belongings.  She 
satisfied  the  most  critical  taste  by  her  exquisite  per- 
sonal cultivation,  and  Mr.  Tindal  had  not  much  to  do 
beyond  criticizing  and  observing  her  for  ever  so  long. 
She  gained  by  this  close  scrutiny;  person,  temper, 
mind — all  stood  the  test ;  and  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  leave  this  little  lady,  he  discovered  that  he  loved 
her  with  all  his  heart. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 
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By  the  year  1850,  after  six  years  of  experience  and 
almost  uniform  success,  the  Bochdale  Pioneers  had 
proved  the  practical  soundness  of  their  business  prin- 
ciples, and  that  in  a  way  of  all  ways  the  most  satis- 
factory. They  had  in  fact,  during  that  period,  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  brino;ing  labour  and  capital 
amicably  together,  by  transforming  labourers  into 
capitalists.  There  were  now  many  members  of  their 
association,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  been  for 
five  or  six  years  their  own  customers,  and  laying  by  aU 
the  while  tneir  o>vn  profits,  were  in  possession  of  money 
for  which  it  was  desirable  to  find  a  new  investment. 
After  due  consideration  they  resolved  to  start  a  flour- 
mill.  It  was  a  bold  undertaking,  because  these  men 
knew  nothing  of  the  miller's  vocation;  but  then 
they  had  been  just  as  ignorant  of  the  grocer's  calling 
when  they'  opened  the  provision-store  six  years  before : 
so,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  trading  company  under  the  designation  of  the 
Rochdale  Corn-mill  Society,  and  commenced  their  un- 
dertaking. For  the  first  year  or  two — ^as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  a  company  of  proprietors  igno- 
rant of  the  business  they  earned  on,  and  therefore 


much  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  manaeed  it  for  them 
— they  did  not  sooceed.  They  had  made  a  mistake  in 
renting  an  old  mill  at  a  distance  from  the  town,  and 
grinding  their  com  after  the  old  method.  They  re- 
paired  this  error  by  building  a  new  mill  in  the  totm, 
filling  it  with  the  best  machinery,  and  manufacturing 
their  flour  in  the  most  approved  methods.  With  the 
means  of^doing  business  thoroughly  and  well,  their 
trade  increased,  and  as  their  produce  bore  a  high  cha- 
racter it  was  much  in  demana,  particulariy  among  the 
co-operative  storekeepers,  who  were  growing  moru 
numerous  year  by  year  and  month  by  month.  In  1859 
no  fewer  than  fifty  co-operative  stores  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  were  buymg  their  flour  and  meal  of  the 
Rochdale  miU-owners,  who  were  then  grinding  by 
steam-power  at  the  rate  of  1400  sacks  a  week.  During 
that  year  they  did  business  to  the  amount  of  85,845/., 
realizing  a  profit  of  6115{.  Their  chief  customers  were 
the  Pioneers,  their  parent  society,  who  paid  them  some 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  quarter.  Since  that  time  the 
business  has  oeen  steadily  increasing,  and  probably 
has  doubled  ere  this ;  the  amount  of  cash  received  for 
goods  sold  in  the  year  1865  being  148,5332.,  and  the 
profit  realized  on  the  sales  12,5112. 

Looking  to  the  success  of  the  co-operative  stores 
and  corn-mills,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  weavers  of 
Rochdale  should  think  of  applyihg  the  co-operatire 
principle  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  own  trade. 
Accordingly,  their  next  undertaking,  a  still  bolder  one 
than  either  of  the  former,  was  the  establishment  of 
a  cotton-^ctorv  of  their  own,  in  which  they  should 
receive  wages  from  their  own  capital*  and  mtiinately 
divide  the  profits  of  their  own  labour.  About  fifty 
thousand  pounds  would  require  to  be  spent  before  they 
could  set  to  work,  a  sum  which  ten  years  before  no 
working-man  in  England  would  have  dreamed  of  raising. 
But  co-operation  sets  aside  such  difficulties — regarding 
them  as  things  of  course.  In  1854  the  Co-operatire 
Manufacturing  Society  was  plaxmed  by  a  body  of 
working-men;  the  50,0001.  was  to  be  xttised  in  ten 
thousand  shares  of  52.  each,  such  shares  to  be  paidnp 
at  once  or  by  instalments  of  a  shilling  a  week.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  whole  capital  to  build  their  factory, 
fhey  hired  an  upper  floor  for  cotton-spinning,  a  lover 
floor  in  another  place  for  power-loom  weaving,  and 
began  to  work.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
sale  for  their  products,  and  their  capital  st^idily  in- 
creased. In  about  four  years  from  starting  they  bsean 
to  build  their  factory,  which  in  due  time  was  finished 
and  stocked  with  the  necessary  machinery,  at  a  cost 
somewhat  exceeding  their  original  estimate  of  50,0002. 
In  1860  their  capit^  had  risen  to  64,000^.,  their  mem- 
bers numbered  1600;  they  had  320  looms  at  work. 
23,000  mule  and  throstle  spindles,  and  employed  270 
hands.  During  the  sad  years  of  the  cotton  famine 
they  suffered  loss  as  well  as  others;  but  the  loss  which 
overthrew  many  an  establishment  of  private  capitaHsU. 
however  severely  it  may  have  tested  their  system,  did 
not  ruin  them:  like  other  ca«operative  associations, 
they  came  out  of  that  trial  with  credit,  and  with  un- 
abated ardour.  At  the  present  time  their  capital  is 
about  91,0002.,  and  they  received  cash  for  goods  during 
the  year  1865  to  the  amount  of  133,8952. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  this  place  how  the  co- 
operative principle  is  made  to  wonc  in  a  factory  or 
anjr  other  mdustiial  undertaking.  It  is  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  plan  pursued  in  uie  stores,  and  which 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  paper.  Just  as  the 
customers  at  the  store  receive  a  profit  proportioned  to 
their  purchases,  so  do  the  wonanen  at  the  factory 
receive  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  wages  they  earn. 
The  fairfless  of  this  plan  is  self-erident,  and  it  is  with 
good  reason  much  lixed  by  the  workmen  themselTes. 
It  acte  as  a  stimulus  to  tine  "  hands,"  whether  old  or 
youne,  to  improve  themselves,  so  that  the^  may  deserre 
a  higher  rate  of  wages,  which  will  bring  with  it  a  Inreer 
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sliare  of  profit.  The  commiuiity  of  interest  further 
tends  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  xindertaking : 
tliere  is  no  waste  either  of  time  or  material,  because  it 
is  llie  interest  of  every  man  and  boy  who  is  employed 
to  use  all  care  and  diligence.  It  may  be  said  that  vir- 
truilly  the  master^s  eye  is  in  the  workman's  head«  seeing 
that  the  meanest  "nand"  employed  ranks  as  a  pro- 
prietor, and  not  only  works,  but  to  some  extent  ex- 
ercises a  supervision.  In  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  co-operation  to  ensure  thorough  work,  Mr.  Hill,  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  well-known  philan- 
thropist,  lately  related  a  characteristic  anecdote.  Major 
Cart  Wright,  he  said,  once  told  him  that  in  his  youth 
lie  (the  Msgor)  served  in  the  royal  navy ;  when,  after 
cruising  about  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  found 
his  way  into  the  Mediten*anean>  at  a  time  when  Eng- 
lajid  was  at  war  with  Turkey.  Greece  was  then  a  part 
of  Turkey,  and  British  cnusers  had  to  give  chase  to 
Greek  merchant  vessels ;  but  they  could  rarely  manage 
to  come  up  with  them.  The  cleverness  of  these 
escapes  led  to  inquiry,  and  the  Major  discovered  that, 
after  a  veiy  wise  Gteek  custom,  every  member  of  their 
merchantmen's  crews,  from  the  captain  down  to  the 
cabin-hoy,  had  a  share  in  the  vessel.  In  a  word,  they 
sailed  and  fought  on  co-operative  principles,  and  did 
their  work  so  well  that  the  English  cruisers  were  not 
sharp  enough  to  catch  them. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  movement  like  co-operation, 
which  had  prospered  so  well  in  the  hands  of  the  Roch- 
dale men,  snould  take  root  and  spread,  and  that  other 
workers  in  other  places  should  follow  their  example. 
Xo  sooner  was  the  soundness  of  the  Rochdale  prin- 
ciples established,  than  associations  of  a  similar  or 
analogous  character  began  to  be  formed  in  other  dis- 
tricts ;  and  ere  long  they  were  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  factoiy  districts  of  South  Lancashire 
and   the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    In  Leeds  the 
j    system  grew  ahnost  at  once  to  maturity.    The  Leeds 
men  were  indeed  the  first  to  staiii  as  manufacturers 
ai?d  dealers  in  flour,  *and  the  Leeds  Co-operative  Flour- 
mill,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  1847,  may,  for  all  we 
know,  have  instigated  the  Rochdale  men  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  Com-mill  Society.    Other  manu- 
facturing associations  sprung  up  at  various  places, 
the  most  notable  being  those  at  Wardle,  near  Roch- 
dale, and  at  Stackstead ;  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bacup  and  Rossendale ;  the  extensive  muls  at  Bury ; 
and  the  Industrial  Association  at  Halifax,  which  last- 
named  society,  established  in  1850,  now  does  business 
to  the  amount  of  150,000Z.  a  year.    "VVe  have  no  means 
of  amving  at  the  precise  dates  of  the  vaiious  societies, 
or  of  detennining  exactly  the  order  of  priority ;  but 
this  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  fact,  that  as  the 
principles  of  co-operation  became  generally  known  to 
the  iiulustrial  classes,  they  were   applied  boldiv  and 
without  hesitation  to  almost  every  description  of  ma- 
nufactures.   The  co-operative  associations  now  in  ex- 
istt:nce  in  England  not  only  supply  groceries  and  pro- 
visions to  their  members,  whicn  was  their  ori§:mal 
purpose ;  but  they  manufacture  clothing  of  all  kmds, 
they  deal  in  drapery  goods  and  woollens,  in  blankets, 
serges,  saddlery,  hides  and  leather;    they  spin  and 
weave  cotton ;  they  grind  com ;  they  dig  coal  from 
the  mine;   they  slaughter  cattle — and  they  do  fifty 
other  things  for  their  mutual  benefit,  which  they  could 
not  do  but  for  the  bond  of  union  which  unites  them. 
If  they  do  not  already  cultivate  fai*ms  on  the  co-ope- 
rative principle,  they  will  most  likely  do  so  ere  long, 
and  bring  the  advantages  of  their  system  home  to  the 
agricultural  labourer. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  notion  of  the  spread  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  during  the  twenty-two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Rochdale 
store,  would  be  derivable  from  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt's  Annual  Reports.  We  shall,  for  the 
reader's  benefit,  select  the  last,  published  in  June, 


1866,  and  fish  out  from  the  mass  of  its  tables  some 
items  which  seem  worthy  of    special  consideration* 
The  retmn,  it  will  be  understood,  is  for  England  alone. 
We  find  that  the  number  of  societies  certified  up  to 
December,  1864,  was  651,  of  which  number  417  nave 
sent  in  returns.     Now  these  417  returns  will  afford 
us  some  interesting  information  relative  to  the  spread 
of  co-operation,  as  they  show  when  the  movement  was 
most  active  and  stirring,  and  when  it  flagged.    The 
oldest  co-operative  society  of  which  mention  is  made, 
is  the  Anti-mill  Industrial,  established  for  grinding 
com,  in  1795,  at  Kingston-on-Hull ;  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  surviving  association  of  the  last  century.    It 
still  prospers,  having  3979  members,  and  its  business 
transactions  in  1865  were  to  the  amount  of  38,7652. 
Nearly  forty  years  elapsed,  according  to  the  report* 
before  another  society  came  into  existence.  Then  there 
is  one  in  1832,  one  in  1838,  one  in  1840,  and  one  in  1842. 
In  1844  the  famous  Rochdale  Pioneers  was  the  oidy 
one ;  in  the  following  year  there  was  but  one,  and  in 
1846  there  was  none.    In  1847,  which  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  the  Leeds  Flom'-null,  there  were 
three ;  in  1848  (the  year  of  European  revolution  and 
Chartist  agitation  at  home)  there  was  but  one ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  when  misgivings  as  to  Chartism 
were  entertamed  by  the  more  sensible  portion  of  the 
people,  the  number    rose   to    five.     In    1850,  when 
Chartism  had  utterly  exploded,  and  working-men  were 
cogitating  on  the  best  means  of  doing  that  for  them* 
selves  which  no  Government  can  ever  do  for  them, 
oo-operation  gained  favour,  and  thirteen  societies  were 
established  in  the  north.    In  1851  (the  year  of  the 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park)  seven  new  societies  had  been 
added  to  the  list ;  when  suddenly  the  English  labourer 
was  startled  and  temporaiily  thrown  off  his  balance  by 
the  news  of  the  Australian  gold-diggings.    Men  who 
could  work  hard  saw  a  speedy  way  to  wealth,  and 
thousands  of  them  packed  themselves  off  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  determined  to  make  their  fortunes. 
It  is  no  wonder  if,  while  that  mania  was  fresh,  co- 
operation fell  to  a  discount — who  would  be  content  to 
save  weekly  sixpences  when  he  might  grasp  golden 
nuggets  for  the  trouble  of  fetching  them  ?    The  gold 
fever  did  not  subside  in  1852,  when  only  one  new 
society  was  started — nor  in  1853,  which  gave  birth  to 
but  two.    In  1854,  however,  the  return  to  better  feeling 
was  marked  by  the  founding  of  ten  new  societies.    In 
1855  the  number  of  new  ones  was  five;   1856  saw 
eleven  new  ones ;  1857  produced  six,  and  1858  twelve. 
The  pubhc  prints  about  this  time  took  up  the  subject 
of  co-operation,  and  handled  it  freely ;  some  of  them 
according  it  rather  rough  usaffe,  but  the  majority  of 
them  recognizing  its  merits  and  advocating  its  daims. 
In  1859  twenty-four  new  societies  gave  token  of  its 
increasing  popularity ;  but  this  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  increase  that  was  impending,  and  which,  in 
1860,  declared  itself  by  the  addition  of  seventy  new 
societies  to  those  aii-eady  in  operation.    Li  1861  the 
American  civil  war  broke  out;  and  one  might  hare 
thought,  that,  fertile  as  it  was  in  calamity  to  the  ope- 
i^atives  of  this  country,  they  would  have  had  little 
heart  for  new  speculations.     But  the  working-men 
seem  to  have  taken  a  right  view  of  the  question :  they 
probablT  thought  that  tne  season  of  misfortane  should 
be  notably  the  season  for  thrift  and  saving ;  and  this 
may  be  the  reason  why  1861  produced  more  co-operative 
associations  than  any  year  before  or  since,  the  number 
for  that  year  being  ninetv-f our.    The  following  three 
years,  1862, 1863,  and  1664,  produced  respectively  forty* 
five,  forty-four,  and  forty-sis;  and  considering  that 
these  were  the  terrible  years  of  the  cotton  famine,  this 
single  item  in  their  history  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
Th^  much  of  the  increase  recorded  in  the  later  yean 
was   due   to   the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Limited 
Liability  Act — which,  though  it  passed  in  1855,  had 
not  been  finally  revised  and  made  available  to  working- 
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men  until  1858 — ^tlielre  can  be  no  donbt,  and  the  reader 
will  have  to  taie  that  into  account.  We  need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  new  societies  which  came  into  being 
during  the  American  war  were  mainly  for  the  supply 
of  provisions — ^not  for  manufacturing. 

But  of  the  651  societies  certified  up  to  December, 
1864,*  182  have  neglected  to  send  in  statements,  so 
that  no  return  of  uieir  doings  can  be  given  in  the 
report.  We  notice  that  nearly  fill  the  societies  so 
neglecting  to  send  their  statements  are  industrial 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  that  some  fifty  of  them 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  being  designated  as  "  dis- 
solved." Cme  of  the  statements  required  to  be  sent  in 
is  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Whether  credit  is  taken 
or  ^ven  on  purchase  or  sale  of  goods  P"  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  answer  is  "  No,"  but  in  some  it 
is  "  Yes ;"  in  others  it  is  "  Taken,  not  given,"  and  in 
others  affain,  "  Given,  not  taken."  We  can  see  sufficient 
reason  why  credit  may  be  both  taken  and  given  in  the 
larger  manufacturing  undertakings,  even  to  a  consider- 
able amount,  as  it  would  be  impossible  at  all  times  to 
carry  on  a  large  traffic  without  some  credit  accom- 
modation ;  but  we  are  sony  to  see  the  good  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  Pioneers  departed  from  in  the  case  of 
provision  and  drapeiy  stores — and  we  cannot  help  con- 
necting in  our  minds  the  ugly  word  "dissolved  with 
the  abandonment  of  this  protective  principle. 

We  are  glad  to  know,  tnough  we  do  not  derive  this 
knowledge  from  the  annual  report,  that  when  co- 
operatives succeed  in  establishing  their  societies,  they 
are  not  content  with  mere  material  advantages,  nor 
are  their  sympathies  for  others  deadened  bv|)rosperity. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  a  part  of  their  plan  to 
establish  a  reading-room  and  a  library  in  connection 
with  their  store,  where  the  members  can  sit  and  read 
the  journals  of  the  daj,  and  whence  they  can  borrow 
books  of  a  suitable  kmd  for  perusal  at  home.  They 
further  like  to  be  charitable  and  helpful  to  those  who 
need  their  aid ;  and  it  is  a  conmion  thing  at  the  quarterly 
meetings  for  the  members  to  vote,  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  a  handsome  subscription  to  some  useful  public 
institution  in  need  of  funcLs,  or  to  some  co-operative 
society  that  has  suffered  loss. 


THE  MODEL  OABBIEB. 

{Fnm  tKe  French  of  Emih  Sowestrt,) 

A  FBW  years  ago  I  was  returning  to  Paris  from  Mont- 
morency in  one  of  those  carriers  carts  which  at  that 
time  still  lingered  in  the  suburbs  of  the  French  capital, 
oarrymg,  pell-mell,  goods  and  passengers.  The  tilted 
wagffon,  with  seats  of  unplaned  planks,  was  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  who  ti*avelled  at  foot's  pace  over  the  jolt- 
ing road.  Half  way,  I  lost  all  patience,  and  descending, 
wuked  by  the  side  of  the  conductor. 

He  was  still  a  young,  good-looking  man,  whose 
countenance  showed  that  robust  state  of  health  which 
is  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience.  At  eveiy  hamlet 
where^  we  stopped  I  saw  him  giving  and  receiving 
commissions,  without  once  hearing  any  complaint.  3 
he  had  to  give  change  for  a  piece  of  money,  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  count  what  he  gave  in  return. 
The  women  asked  news  of  their  children,  the  men 
charged  him  with  purchases  in  the  town.  The  conduct 
of  every  one,  in  short,  proved  the  friendship  and  trust 
accorded  him. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge,  by  conversing  with  my 
companion,  he  seemed  to  merit  this  confidence.  Every 
word  showed  a  good  sense  and  kindness,  to  which  the 
drivers  of  Pans  had  not  accustomed  me.  He  knew 
the  improvements  being  attempted  in  the  country ;  he 
named  the  proprietors  of  the  different  fields  we  passed, 

*  The  Report  is  complete  only  to  the  end  of  1864 ;  bat  a  note  in 
the  last  page  states  that  216  socieUes  hare  been  certified  since  that 
date. 


and  took  an  interest  in  the  state  of  the  crops.  I  soon 
found  that  he,  too,  had  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he 
cultivated  between  whiles,  and  in  cultivating  which 
he  made  use  of  the  suggestions  he  picked  up  on  his 
road.  He  was  telling  me  the  history  of  his  "  domnin," 
as  he  laughingly  called  it,  when  a  poor,  decrepid  man, 
wretched]^  dressed,  with  grey  hair  falling  over  his 
bloated  face,  crossed  our  path.  I  saw  he  s^gered  as 
he  passed,  and  saluted  our  driver  with  the  noisy  ani- 
mation of  drankenness,  who,  to  my  surprise,  answered 
him  in  a  familiar  tone. 

"  la  he  a  friend  of  yours  P"  I  asked,  when  he  had 
gone. 

"  That  man  P*'  repeated  he.  "  Why,  he  is  my  bene- 
factor, my  good  genin;f !"  I  looked  at  my  companion, 
thinkmg  I  could  not  rightly  have  imderstood  him. 

"  That  astonishes  you/'  answered  he,  laughing,  *'  but 
it  is  nevertheless  the  truth.  Even  the  unfortunate 
man  himself  does  not  imagine  such  a  thing.  I  mnat 
tell  you  that  Jean  Picou,  that  is  his  name,  is  an  old 
friend  of  my  childhood.  Our  parents  lived  next  door 
to  one  another,  and  we  received  our  first  communion 
in  the  same  year.  But  Picou  was  rather  wild,  and  on 
coining  of  age  he  soon  adopted  the  ways  of  a  bon 
vivant  (fast  man).  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  him 
then,  but  at  last  chance  placed  us  as  workmen  under 
the  same  master.  The  fixfit  day,  on  our  way  to  work, 
Picou  and  the  others  stopped  at  a  cabaret  (small 
drinking  house),  to  take  their  morning  glass  of  eau 
de  vie.  At  first  I  remained  at  the  door,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  but  they  called  me  in. 

" '  Is  he  afraid  he  should  ruin  himself  P'  cried  Picou, 
mockingly.  '  Two  sous  of  his  savings !  He  fancies  if 
he  is  eyeful  he  may  become  a  millionaire !' 

"  The  others  began  to  lau^^h,  which  made  me  ashamed, 
and  I  went  in  and  drank  with  them. 

**  However,  arrived  in  the  fields  and  occupied  with  my 
work,  I  began  to  think  of  what  Picou  had  said.  The 
price  of  that  little  morning  glass  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
sum,  but  repeated  every  &y  for  a  year,  it  would  end 
in  producing  ihirty-Bta  franet  ten  sous  (about  thir^ 
shillings).  1  began  to  uiink  what  I  might  have  f  df 
that  sum. 

"  Thirty-Mix  franea  ten  aoua,  said  I  to  myself,  is,  if 
one  keeps  house,  an  extra  room  in  one's  lodging ;  that 
is  to  say,  comfort  for  the  wife,  health  for  the  cmldren, 
and  good  humour  for  the  husband.  It  is  wood  in 
wintOT,  so  that  one  can  have  'the  sun  in  one'»  home,' 
even  if  the  snow  is  outside.  It  is  the  price  of  a  goat> 
whose  milk  would  increase  ike  comfort  of  the  family. 
Then  turning  my  thoughts  in  another  direction,  I  ex- 
claimed again,  thirty-tiafranee  ten  sous  1  Our  neighbour 
Pierre  does  not  pay  more  for  the  rent  of  the  acre  of  land 
he  cultivates,  wnich  enables  him  to  maintain  his  family ! 
It  is  just  the  interest  of  the  sum  I  should  have  to 
borrow  if  I  bought  the  horse  and  cart  the  town  carrier 
wants  to  sell  I  With  that  money,  spent  each  morning 
to  the  detriment  of  my  health,  i  might  make  myself  a 
position,  bring  up  a  uimily,  and  put  by  sufficient  for 
my  old  days. 

"  These  calculations  and  reflections  decided  me.  I 
put  aside  the  false  shame  which  had  once  made  me 
give  in  to  the  persuasions  of  Picou.  I  put  by,  from 
my  first  earnings,  what  he  would  have  made  me  spend 
in  the  wine-shop,  and  soon  I  could  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  carrier,  to  whom  I  at  length  succeeded. 
"Since  then  I  have  continued  to  calculate  each 
expense,  and  to  neglect  no  economy,  while  Picou,  on 
his  side,  has  persevered  in  what  he  calls  '  the  life  of  a 
jolly  fellow/  Tou  see  our  respective  positions.  The 
raes  of  that  poor  man,  aged  b6K>re  his  time,  the  scorn 
of  honest  men ;  and  my  comfort,  my  health,  my  good 
character,  aU  arising  from  a  habit  once  formed.  His 
misery  comes  from  the  little  glass  of  eau  de  vie  he 
drinks  every  morning ;  my  joys,  from  the  two  sons 
daily  saved. 


CIE&SASVON  CASTLE. 


CAEBNABYON  CASTLE. 

Cak&hasyon  Castle  is  one  of  tboBe  fewreliqnea  of  anti- 
quity in  this  conntrj  whicU  Taa.j  be  regarded  aa  a.  link 
between  our  own  and  the  Boman  times.  Lesa  tban 
bait  n  mile  from  it  was  tbe  famous  lUimaii  atation  of 
Sc^utiom,  which  was  Bcarcelr  in  mina  when  Caer- 
yn-arfon  (or  the  strong  waUed  town  opposite  to 
Angleae^),  as  Caernarvon  waa  oncientlj  called,  was 
erected  in  colossal  srandeur  to  mark  the  triumph  of 
anotliorcon^eror.  Soon  aft^r  tbe  defeat  of  Llewdljn, 
Edward  I.,  in  whose  reign  was  commenced  a  new  era 
in  Eaglaud's  historr,  buut  tbis  magnificent  stroctiire. 
Twr  Gelrn,  in  Anglesej,  fonnd  the  bright  grey  lime- 
■tAne.  Va«nol,  bi^ween  Gaemarron  and  Bangor,  sup- 
plied the  gritstone  for  the  windows  and  arobea,  and 
the  rnins  of  Segontinm  furnished  oUier  materials  for 
the  building. 

The  proportions  of  tluB  great  fortress  must  have 
struck  awe  into  tbe  hearts  of  the  conquered.  To  the  mo- 
dem ^e  it  looks  majestic  eren  in  its  decay.  It  atfetchea 
a  conndenble  way  along  the  west  side  of  tbe  town — 


the  walls  being  suimounted  at  intervals  bj  octagonal 
towers.  The  eitemul  form  of  tba  building  is  square — 
the  internal  polygonal.  From  tba  size  of  the  windows 
and  the  tracery  aoove  them,  we  may  concladethe  state 
apartments  to  have  been  spacious  and  handsomely 
ornamented.  Bonnd  the  inside  of  tbe  castle  there  ran 
a  gallerf ,  from  which  arrows  could  be  ehot  and  missiles 
hurled  tbrough  slips  in  the  outer  wall.  It  also  served 
as  a  means  of  communication  during  t,  Biege.  Tbe 
floors  and  staircases  are  for  the  moat  part  m  rains, 
while  tbe  external  walls  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  when 
Oiey  came  from  tbe  workmen's  hands. 

With  feelings  of  hatred  and  bitter  scorn  the  Wdsb 
watched  the  erection  of  Oaemarron  Castle.  Every 
stroke  of  the  hammer  recalled  the  sufferings  of 
Llewellyn  and  his  gallant  band  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Snowdon — every  tower  and  battlement  that 
rose  to  view  reminded  them  that  their  independent 
was  gone — that  it  waa  a  fallacious  hope  any  longer  to 
expect  their  beloved  Arthur  would  reappear  to  lead 
them  on  to  victory.  Edward  knew  the  character  of 
tbe  people  of  tbe  country  he  had  to  lately  annexed  to 
bis  own,  and  bethought  him  of  astrategem  that  should 
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propitiate  them.  The  air  in  Gaemarvonshire  is  always 
piercing,  owing  partly  to  the  snow  that  lies  seven  or 
eight  months  on  the  tops  of  the  "  British  Alps/'  and 
partly  to  the  lakes,  which  are  said  not  to  be  fewer  than 
fifty  or  sixty.  Notwithstanding  this,  Edward  sent  for 
his  wife  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  order  that  she  might 
there  bring  forth  a  child.  Soon  after  her  arrival  he 
summoned  the  barons  and  the  principal  persons 
throughout  Wales  to  meet  him  at  Bhyddlan,  to  consult 
on  their  country's  needs.  At  the  meeting  he  told 
them  that  it  was  in  his  heart  to  gratify  their  desire  for 
a  native  prince.  He  asked  if  they  would  submit  to  be 
governed  by  a  native  of  Wales — one  who  could  speak 
no  English,  and  whose  character  was  irreproachable. 
They  promised  allegiance  to  such  an  one,  be  he  whom  he 
might.  The  king  then  informed  them  that  his  own 
son  Edward,  just  bom  in  the  Eagle  Tower  of  Oaer- 
nai*von  Castle,  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  his  promise, 
and  that  henceforth  he  should  be  called  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  deluded  barons  and  people  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  ruler  thrust  upon  them.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  youn^  prince  had  attained 
his  sixteenth  year  that  his  subjects  offered  their  re- 
luctant homage.  From  that  time  the  eldest  sone  of  the 
monarchs  of  England  have  not  only  been  styled  Prince 
of  Wales,  but  have  been  created  so  by  letters  patent. 


STUPID  PEOPLE. 


How  are  we  to  recognize  stupidity,  or  how  define  it 
without  looking  stupid  ourselves  P  A  publio  speaker 
recently  won  himself  fame  by  pronouncing  Lord  Derby 
stupid  because  he  could  not  blow  glass  bottles.  But  such 
is  the  perversity  of  public  opinion,  the  speaker  got  him* 
self  laughed  at,  and  as  far  as  I  know  all  the  papers 
pronounced  him  a  fool.  Very  good ;  but  look  on  the 
other  side.  One  continually  hears  the  demand  now-a- 
days  for  "  education,"  meaung  simply  book -knowledge. 
And  when  a  man  has  not  that,  when  he  spells  "joke  " 
with  a  g,  or  drops  his  ^s,  or  does  not  know  the  date  or 
nation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  literary  men  are  apt  to 
put  him  down  as  stupid.  But  is  he  really  so  F  Stupidity 
does  not  belong  to  this  or  that  dass,  but  is  widely  dif- 
fused. It  has  its  origin,  we  take  it,  like  boring,  in  too 
much  love  of  self,  when  a  man  moves  on  day  after 
day  in  one  groove,  takine  no  interest  in  the  habits, 
thoughts,  fedings  of  anoSier,  he  becomes  stupid;  and 
by  stupid  we  mean  unable  to  see  with  other  people's 
eyes,  to  appreciate  other  people's  work.  For  instance, 
when  a  well-known  li\'ing  publisher  showed  a  "  highly- 
educated  "  lady  some  loose  printer's  type,  she  looked 
upon  them  with  curiosity,  and  thought  that  books  were 
printed  by  stamping  them  one  by  one  on  the  paper.  I 
am  aure  I  should  never  respect  that  lady,  not  because 
she  could  not  print,  but  because  she  had  not  learned 
to  reflect  on  tue  doings  of  her  fellow-creatures.  A 
man  who  had  found  a  brooch  advertised  it.  Three 
old  ladies  answered  him ;  one  had  lost  a  rino^,  another 
a  bracelet,  a  third  something  else.  PhrenoloOTsts  would 
say  they  were  "  wanting  in  causality,"  and  common- 
place people  tliat  they  had  never  tried  to  Uiink. 

All  the  faculties  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
methodic  culture.  The  study  of  languages  is  one  means 
— and  a  means  only.  It  produces  accui*acy  and  clear- 
ness of  expression.  But  oecause  my  daughter  knows 
that  49am  is  French  for  bread,  that  does  not  teach  her 
how  bread  is  made.  The  study  of  mathematics  makes 
a  man  logical  and  orderly  in  his  thoughts,  and  I  for 
one  place  it  higher  than  language.  But  the  mind 
requires  somethmg  besides  logic.  We  have  other  facul- 
ties bestowed  upon  us — ^the  desire  after  what  is  pleasant, 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  Mathematics  will 
not  meet  this  want,  and  the  Cambridge  tutor  who 
objected  to  Shakespeare,  that  he  proved  nothing,  was 
stupid. 

Mental  instruction  should  be  directed  towards  two 


objects.  First,  the  mind  should  be  traraed  bj  a  certain 
process  of  oral  teaching  to  observe.  **  Svenings  at 
Homo"  is  a  capital  book  for  inculcating  this  habit 
But  oral  teaching  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  it  has 
been  of  late  years.  "  The  three  rs  "  must  be  restored 
to  their  proper  place.  He  who  can  read  well  has  the 
means  of  knowing  everything  that  can  be  known,  from 
a  boy's  squirt  to  the  Atlantic  telegraph.  And  the 
moi'e  varied  the  knowledge  which  we  are  able  to  giye 
children,  the  happier  they  ai*e  likely  to  be,  becanse 
they  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  ways  and 
doings  of  those  who  are  following  a  different  line  of 
life.  Thej  will  not  fall  into  the  number  of  stupid 
cloudy-minded  individuals,  upon  whom  explanations 
seem  thrown  away. 

CHIVALBY  OF  THE  PRIZE  MING. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  on  looking  over  the  newspapers 
in  a  reading-room,  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
an  article  headed,  "  Disgraceful  Fight  between  Jack 
Baldock  and  Ted  Napper  for  250i. ;  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  fight  given  by  the  reporter,  never  was 
an  epithet  more  justly  applied.  The  whole  affair  seems 
to  have  been  a  mixture  of  brutality,  riot,  and  dis- 
honesty ;  and  the  writer  of  the  report,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Prize  Ring, 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  "  the  scene  was 
throughout  of  a  most  disgraceful  character,  and  that 
it  added  one  more  argument  in  favour  of  the  speedy 
abolition  of  the  Prize  Ring  and  its  followers."  To 
find  an  avowal  of  the  kind  coming  from  the  only 
organ  of  any  respectability  which  notices,  in  a  favour- 
able sense,  the  doings  of  pugUists,  g^ve  as  no  small 
satisfaction.  Some  years  since,  when  the  Prize  Ring 
appeared  to  be  neaiiy  extinct,  the  editor  of  the  same 
paper,  holding  that  boxing  was  one  of  our  national 
sports  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  die  out,  en- 
deavoured to  reanimate  it  by  infusing  some  of  his  own 
honourable  spirit  and  love  of  fair  play  among  its 
patrons  and  members.  The  attempt,  by  lus  own  show- 
ing, appears  to  have  been  a  complete  failui*e. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  how  all  the  good  qualities 
said  to  be  derivable  from  boxing  fade  away,  on  a  little 
reflection,  one  after  the  other.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
national  custom,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  no  other 
European  countiy  possess  sufficient  endurance  to 
practise  it ;  vet  in  Russia  the  Prize  Ring  was  an  insti- 
tution long  before  it  became  one  in  England,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  copied  it  from  them.  To  the 
honour  of  Russia,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that 
she  has  long  since  abolished  x)rize-fighting,  as  beneath 
her  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  the  habit  of  boxinff  abolishes  the 
treacherous  use  of  the  knife;  but  stabbing,  unfortu- 
nately, as  may  be  seen  from  our  police  reports,  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  England;  and,  singulai'fy 
enough,  the  localities  in  which  the  crime  is  generally 

Eerpetrated  are  those  in  which  prize-fighting  and 
oxing  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  'Sor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  Brutal  assaults  on  the  sti'ong 
by  the  weak  are  there  of  more  frequent  occuiTcnce ; 
and  the  weaker  in  the  stiniggle  naturally  seeks  sonie 
instrument  which  shall  put  him  on  an  equality  with 
his  more  powerful  opponent.  It  should  also  dg  re- 
marked that  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Holland,  where 
the  art  of  boxing  is  unVnown,  stabbing  is  not  more 
commonly  practised  than  in  England. 

The  art  of  boxing  is  also  said  to  teach  the  strong 
not  to  attack  or  oppress  the  weak ;  yet  on  the  testimony 
of  our  police-inspectors,  cases  of  wife-beating  are  most 
common  in  neighbourhoods  where  boxing  is  held  m 
the  hi ff heat  admiration.  If  we  recollect  correctly,  a 
prize-fighter,  no  longer  living,  but  who  is  eenerally 
neld  up  to  public  notice  as  the  model  of  his  class,  was 
once  brought  up  before  a  x>olice-magi8trate,  charge" 
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with  grosslj  ill-treating  a  wretched  woman,  whom  he 
turned  ont  of  doors,  after  having  sold  her  furniture 
and  pocketed  the  amount  it  realized. 

To  find  how  far  below  zero  in  public  estimation 
prize-fightine  ought  to  be  considered,  we  will  compare 
]t  with  another  custom,  now  acknowledged  by  all  ciyi- 
lized  countries  to  be  infamous — we  allude  to  that  of 
duelling.  A  duel  is  at  present  regarded  bj  all  right- 
minded  persons  as  a  most  wicked  and  unohristianlike 
method  of  terminating  a  dispute ;  yet  so  far  beneath 
it  is  boxing,  that  the  duel  itself,  wlien  compared  with 
it,  deserrea  almost  to  be  commended.  If  two  men 
quarrel,  and  determine*  on  settling  their  dispute  by  a 
duel,  eaeh  applies  to  a  friend  to  take  his  cause  in 
hand«  Tlie  seconds,  being  chosen  before  allowing 
their  primnpals  to  fight,  are  bound  in  honour  to  effect 
if  possible  a  reconciliation  between  them.  In  prize- 
fighting, on  the  contrai'T,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  seconds 
t^  insist  on  the  fight  taking  place.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  among  dueuists  a  quarrel  alone  is  the 
cause  of  the  fight.  Amxms  boxers  there  are  two 
causes — one  a  dispute,  the  other  a  prize.  As  the  reader 
well  knows,  there  is  scarcely  a  week  passes  with- 
out a  report  of  some  prize-fight  for  a  sum  of  money 
having  taken  place,  thus  reducing  the  chivalrous 
attribute  of  boxing  to  as  low  a  stan<&*d  as  that  of  two 
dogs  fitting  for  a  bone. 

icL  £iellin^»  if  a  reconciliation  cannot  be  effected 
between  the  disputants,  and  the  fight  is  determined  on, 
there  ore  oertain  rules  to  be  observed,  which  are  also 
utterly  antagonistic  to  those  practised  in  the  Prize 
Bing.    In  duelling,  either  with  sword  or  pistol,  as  soon 
as  one  combatant  is  wounded  the  fight  must  cease, 
nor  is  it  allowed  to  commence  again  till  his  wound  is 
healed.     A  reconciliation,  however,  generally  takes 
place  after  the  finst  wound  has  becb  ffiven.    In  boxing, 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  desperalely  a  man  is  in- 
jured the  more  he  is  urged  to  continue  the  fight. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  when  a  boxer  hss  re- 
ceived a  fearful  wound  or  bruise,  for  the  seoonds  of  his 
opponent  to  point  out  to  him  the  spot,  and  advise  him 
to  strike  with  particular  force  on  it ;  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  making  the  wound  still  more  hideous  or  dangerous, 
he  is  sure  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  ad- 
mirers on  the  skill  he  has  shown.    It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  in  the  last  half-dozen  rounds  of  a  prize- 
fij^nt  the  nnsuccessful  combatant  will  be  almost  car- 
ried to  the  "  scratch,"  as  it  is  called,  by  his  seconds, 
heinff  too  weak  to  walk  by  himself ;   and  he  is  then 
knocked  down  by  his  opponent,  who  is  invariably 
advised,  even  if  he  does  not  choose  it  from  his  own  good 
will,  to  strike  on  the  pait  of  the  other's  person  Tmich 
shall  be  already  the  most  fearfully  brr«».sed.    As  an 
excuse  for  this  gross  cruelty,  the  admirers  of  the  Prize 
Rmg  have  attempted  to  show  a  morsl  effect  ari^g 
ftx>m  it.    They  ui^e  that  the  contemplation  of  such 
severe  wounds  beins  supported  by  such  endurance  and 
couraj^  teaches   those  witnessing  it   how  to    beai- 
bodily  pain  without  complaint.     Yet  this  proposed 
result  will  no  more  stand  the  test  of  examination  than 
siiy  other  of  the  advantages  said  to  accrue  from  the 
practice  of  piize-fighting.    Men  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  pain,  aa  a  gcnei*al  rule,  are  more  imx»itient 
undei*.  it  in  their  own  persons  than  any  others.    The 
late  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  when    President  of   the 
OoUege  of  Sui'geons,  remai*ked  that  butchers,  doctors, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  roai-ed  louder  under  the  knife 
than  any  other,  class  of  patients.    In  genei'al,  women 
support  serious  operations  with  far  greater  courage 
thun  men ;  and  sin^ilarly  enough,  those  women  whose 
^ucation  and  prenous  life  have  thrown  them  less  in 
the  way  of  notidng  bodily  pain,  endure  opei'ations 
better  than  othei*s. 

In  a  duel,  when  once  the  fight  has  begun,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  make  a  remark  or  disti^act  the  attention  of 
toe  comhfttftntiS,    In  boxing,  on  the  c<»itrary.  it  ia  the 


habit  of  the  seconds,  and  the  common  practice  of  the 
supporters  of  the  pugilists  fighting,  to  "jolly "those 
they  have  betted  against.  An  explanation  is  perhaps 
necessary  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  "  to  jolly." 
It  means  simply  to  cast  upon  the  boxer  against  whom 
they  have  betted  every  §p*oss,  blasphemous,  and  ob- 
scene epithet  of  the  extensive  vocabulary  in  use  among 
pugilists ;  thereby  to  irritate,  annoy,  and  distract  his 
attention,  so  that  he  may  be  the  more  open  to  the 
attacks  of  his  adversarv.  Among  prize-fighters  of  the 
present  day  "  jollying  "  is  carried  almost  to  a  science, 
and  men  whose  tongues  are  particularly  expert  in  this 
infamous  art,  are  said  to  be  regularly  engaged  to  at- 
tend the  principal  prize-fights,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noying one  or  other  of  the  combatants.  Occasionally 
this  partizanship  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  is  not 
confined  to  abuse  uttered  from  a  distance.  In  spite  of 
one  of  the  bye^laws  of  pugilism,  which  declarss  that 
no  one  but  the  seconds  and  officials  shall  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Bing,  the  rule  is  frequently  set  at  defiance, 
and  the  enclosure  invaded  by  a  body  of  ruffians,  bait 
on  insulting  and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  com- 
batants, notwithstanding  &e  efforts  of  a  number  of 
professional  boxers  armed  with  loaded  gutta-percha 
whips,  who  endeavour  to  keep  order  by  lavishly  dis- 
tributing blows  on  the  heads  of  the  refractory,  yet 
without  the  slightest  good  effects  attending  their  ex- 
ertions. Before  the  tmnination  of  the  fight  between 
Sayers  and  Heenan,  as  well  as  that  between  Baldock 
and  Napper,  the  seconds  and  officials  engn^ed  to  see 
fair  play  were  completely  driven  from  the  JEtms. 

In  a  duel  a  second  never  leaves  his  principal  till 
there  is  no  longer  any  immediate  dang^  from  bin 
wound,  or  a  probability  of  his  arrest  by  the  police.  In 
the  Prize  Ring  no  such  regulation  seems  to  exist. 
In  the  fight  between  Heenan  and  another  boxer,  whose 
name  we  forget,  the  renowned  Mr.  Tom  Sayers  acied 
as  second  for  the  American.  At  the  termination  of  the 
fight,  when  Heenan  was  stretched  upon  the  ground 
insensible,  or  as  some  thought,  dyin^,  the  police  made 
their  ^pearance,  when  the  Champion  of  the  Ring 
deliberately  left  Heenan  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  taking  to  his  legs,  ran  swiftly  away,  nor 
did  he  ^acken  his  pace  till  ne  was  completely  out  of 
danger. 

Again,  a  duel  may  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  both  combatants  may  be  placed  on  an  equality  in 
point  of  danger.  In  pugilism  this  is  most  frequently 
impossible.  With  pistoU,  the  weak  and  diminutive, 
but  courageous  man>  may  be  made  an  equal  match  for 
the  strongest.  In  boxing,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
small  stature  or  feeble  health,  no  matter  how  chivalrous 
his  courage  may  be,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
powerful  and  possibly  cowardly  antagonist.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  that  men,  endowea 
with  what  are  called  nature's  arms,  are  on  an  equality, 
provided  their  average  weight  and  strength  be  equal. 
A  good  boxer  must  have  received  from  nature  or  art 
certain  physical  qualifications  which  are  hardly  to  be 
admired.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  of  a  sallow, 
dirty  complexion,  as  skin  of  that  coloui*  is  less  sensible 
to  pain  than  others.  This  fact  was  kno^vn  to  the 
ancient  torturers,  who  generally  inflicted  greater 
severities  on  men  with  sallow  skins  than  on  fair.  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  in  his  memoir,  states  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  present  when  a 
criminal  was  about  to  be  put  to  the  rack  in  Paris,  to 
extort  from  him  a  confession  of  some  crime  he  was 
suspected  to  have  committed.  Before  the  executioner 
commenced,  Su*  John  asked  him  if  he  thought  the 
man  would  confess.  "  I  doubt  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"He  is  not  only  a  bold  man,  but  has  oiie  of  those 
sallow  skins  which  suffer  less  pain  than  others." 

Again,  in  a  successful  prize-fighter,  the  sensibility  of 
the  skin  has  generally  been  deadened  by  the  blows  he 
has  received  in  former  engagements.     This  fact  is 
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seldom  sufficientlj  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
who  compliment  old  pugilists  on  their  endnrance  of 
pain.  How  eajealy  €he  sensibility  of  the  cuticle  may 
become  impaired,  may  be  seen  every  day  in  children, 
without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  running  oyer 
broken  granite  in  the  roads,  a  feat  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  tiiose  accustomed  to  wear  shoes  and 
stockings  .to  accomplish.  Another  peculiarity  neces- 
saiy  for  a  good  boxer  is  to  have  a  thick  skuU ;  the 
shock  to  the  brain  by  a  violent  blow  being  the  less  in 
proportion  as  the  skull  of  the  indiyidual  receiyins  it  is 
the  thicker.  A  late  professor  of  anatomy,  Mr.  Malins, 
had  collected  the  slnills  of  several  deceslsed  eminent 
boxers,  all  of  which  were  of  remarkable  thickness ;  one 
especially,  that  of  Hickman,  or  "Qas,"  as  he  was 
caUed,  weighing  twice  as  much  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
man's  of  the  same  size.  It  is  also  necessaiy  that  a 
professional  boxer  should  have  a  remarkably  low 
bridge  to  his  nose,  so  that  the  thick  bones  of  the  skull 
may  take  off  the  shock  of  a  blow  which  would  possibly 
have  caused  temporary  blindness  had  it  fallen  on  the 
nasal  bones.  It  is  also  necessary  he  should  have  a 
bony  hand,  with  little  flesh  on  it.  In  this  consisted 
the  superiority  (and  the  only  one)  which  Sayers  had 
over  Heenan,  who  in  courage,  skill,  endurance,  and 
strength,  was  fully  his  eauaJ. 

Of  the  moral  enects  to  be  derived  from  prize-fighting 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  speak,  as  it  womd  be  difficult 
indeed  to  find  one  which  would  bear  the  slightest 
investigation.  Even  the  one,  the  most  frequently 
quoted,  that  the  Prize  Bing  haa  greatly  contributed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  British  courage  to  so  hi^h  a 
point  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations,  vanishes 
with  the  rest.  No  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  possess  among  foreigner  a  higher  repu- 
tation for  courage  than  the  Scotch  Highlan<&rs;  yet  it 
is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  pugilist  among  them;  the 
natural  chivalrous  disposition  of  the  man  teaching 
him  to  consider  a  blow  as  the  highest  indignity  which 
could  be  cast  on  him. 

Of  the  immoral  tendencies  of  the  Prize  Ring,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  us  to  descant  at  any  length,  so 
well  are  they  Imown  to  all.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
most  disreputable  of  the  metropolitan  public-house 
keepers  were  originally  among  its  members.  Professed 
pugiL'sts  give  more  recruit  to  the  hulks  and  the 
chain-sang  than  any  other  class  of  x>eople;  and  scarcely 
any  infamous  den  of  any  notoriety  whatever  in  London 
could  be  mentioned  that  has  not  one  of  its  members 
directly  or  indirectly  attached  to  it. 


HUMOUR  OF  AN  AFFGEAN  CHIEF. 

Whek  Major  Lumsden  was  in  Afghanistan,  the  Sardar  or  Kan- 
dahar expressed  a  desire  one  day  to  see  the  rifle  praotioe 
of  the  English.  In  the  coarse  of  the  shooting  he  saw  some 
sparrows*  heads  shot  off;  and  whilst  expressing  great  asionisn- 
ment  at  the  feat,  remarked  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
shoot  at  a  hen's  egg  and  smash  i^  than  to  knock  off  any 
number  of  sparrowr  heads.  The  major  and  his  friends  laughed 
at  this  nice  difference,  but  the  Sardar  was  determined  that 
his  assertion  should  at  once  be  put  to  the  test,  and  accordingly 
ordered  one  of  his  attendxmts  to  fetch  an  egg,  and  suspend  it 
against  the  opposite  wall  of  the  court.  This  being  done,  firing 
was  oommenocd  by  the  English,  and  to  their  amasEement,  after 
some  dozen  shots,  the  egg  was  unharmed.  The  Bardar  and  his 
attendants  maintained  their  gravity,  and  every  moment  volun- 
teered some  excuse  for  the  miss,  as  each  bullet  failed  to  smash 
the  egg.  Presently,  by  accident,  a  ball  happened  to  sever  the 
threaa  by  which  it  was  suspended,  and  down  fell  the  egg  upon 
the  pavement  below,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  Major  Lumsden 
and  his  friends  did  not  smash.  Tlie  trick  was  now  apparent, 
and  thev  joined  the  Sardar  and  his  friends  in  a  hearty  laush 
at  the  deception.  The  trick  had  been  prearranged  by  the 
heir  apparent,  who  had  prepared  the  egg  by  having  its  contents 
blown  out  through  a  hole  at  the  end.  The  empty  egg-^ell, 
as  light  as  a  feather,  was  pushed  aside  by  the  wind  of  Uie 
bullet,  and  could  not  be  struck. 
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A  HTJHDBED  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  circle  of 
"  wits  "  in  London.  This  circle  was  composed  of  men 
who  are  even  more  famous  now  than  in  uieir  lifetime, 
and  it  is  probable  that  we  know  much  more  about 
them  than  their  contemporaries  knew.  Chief  among 
them  all  stands  out  the  burly  figure  of  Dr.  Samud 
Johnson,  who  had  bravely  worked  his  way  out  of 
obscurity  and  utter  poverty  to  the  highest  inteUectoal 
position;  there  was  Edmund  Burke,  too,  the  great 
orator  and  statesman,  whose  ^works  are  a  fountain- 
head  of  political  wisdom;  and  there  was  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  most  popular  artist  of  his  day,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  English  painters.  Among 
these  brilliant  men  might  be  seen  a  person  of  insig- 
nificant size  and  plain  features,  with  a  round,  pale  face, 
pitted  with  the  small-pox ;  a  kindly,  good-humoured, 
vain,  affectionate  man,  whose  foibles  made  him  the 
jest  of  his  friends,  who  loved  him  warmly  even  when 
they  laughed  at  him.  This  was  Oliver  Goldsmith,  one 
of  the  most  famous,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  English  writers. 

The  title  of  our  paper  is  perhaps  scarcely  accurate, 
for  a  home,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  poor  Gold- 
smith never  had.  At  an  early  age  he  was  left  to  shift 
for  himself  as  best  he  might ;  and  before  he  was  twenty 

Sears  old  he  wrote  street  ballads  to  earn  bread.  The 
ttle  he  gained  in  this  way  was  often  shared  with  thoee 
who,  if  possible,  were  poorer  than  himself.  To  relieve 
the  destitute  he  woula  take  the  very  clothes  from  his 
back ;  and  one  winter  night  he  gave  a  starving  creature 
the  blankets  off  his  bed,  and  "  crept  himseli  into  the 
ticking  for  shelter  from  the  cold.  His  charity,  like 
many  other  of  Goldsmith's  acts,  ^ms  frequently  unwise ; 
but  it  proved  at  least  that  he  was  free  from  hardness 
and  selfishness^  of  heart.  At  that  period  Oliver  was 
at  Dublin  University,  performing  the  most  menial 
offices  as  a  sizar,  ana  picking  up  learning  at  the  same 
time.  Those  were  strange  times.  One  day  the  baUad- 
maker  was  knocked  down  by  his  tutor,  and  in  his 
shame  at  the  disgrace  ran  awa^y  from  college,  and 
set  out  for  Oork  with  a  shilling  m  his  pocket.  Long 
afterwards^  he  told  Sir  Joshua  Beynoldjs  that  "  of  all 
the  exquisite  meals  he  had  ever  tasted,  the  most  de- 
licious was  a  handful  of  gxej  peas  given  him  by  a  girl 
after  twenty-four  hours'  fasting."  Goldsmith's  f a&er 
was  a  simple-minded  clergyman,  "passing  rich  on 
for^  pounds  a  year;"  and  at  his  deatii  his  son  Henrv 
held  the  same  preferment,  if  such  it  may  be  callel 
Oliver  was  designed  for  the  Church  also,  but  was  too 
honest  to  undertake  an  office  for  which  he  was  unfitted. 
He  was  not  much  better  qualified  for  medidne;  but 
managed  to  obtain  a  degree,  after  having  first  made 
the  tour  of  Europe  in  such  a  way  as  a  poor  penniless 
poet  might  make  it.  He  started,  we  are  told,  on  his 
travels  with  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  one  shirt  to  his 
back,  and  a  flute  in  his  hand.  JBy  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  peasantry. 
He  led  the  village  dance  upon  the  green,  and  found  a 
night  refuge  in  the  cottage  or  the  bam.  Thus  wander- 
ing, he  thinks  often  and  again  of  dear  friends  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  his  good  brother's  simple  hom^  and 
unambitious  lot. 

Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  tuils  and  trim  their  eyening  fire ; 
Blett  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair. 
And  eTery  stranger  finds  a  ready  diair; 
Bleat  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crownM, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jcats  or  pranlcs  that  never  fail 
Or  sigh  with  pitr  at  some  mournful  tale ; 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

When  his  music  was  of  no  avail,  Qoldamith  gained 
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a  ^imer  and  a  bed  b;  diniltiTuiK  bis  learning  at  the 
uniiersitieB,  at  .one  of  wbich  M  obtained  a  de^ee,  and 
thus,  after  dispnting  his  paesage  throagh  Europe,  re- 
turned to  England.  He  arriTed  in  London  penniieea 
and  IHendless,  and  fonnd  a  home  "     ' 


of  Aio  Lane.  After  several  efforts  to  obtain  eut^loj' 
ment  he  was  received  as  an  asBistant  by  a  chemist  of 
Honimient  Yard,  and  then  conuneuced  businesB  on 
luB  own  accoont  as  a  poor  phyrician  in  Sonthwark. 
It  proved  a  sonrf  profession,  and  scarcely  sufficed  to 
keep  him  from  the  workhouse.  There  was  hope  for 
biiD  ^et.  He  became  nsher  at  a  school,  and  the 
misenea  of  such  a  life  at  that  time  no  one  baa  so 
viiidlj  described.  When  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  relates  his  troubles  in  a  school, 
Goldsmith  must  have  been  recalling  his  own. 

"  I  was  up  earlj  and  late.  I  was  brow-beat  by  the 
Blaster,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mietresa,  worried 
"7  the  boys  within,  and  never  permitted  to  stir 
out  to  meet  civility  abroad."  Goldsmith  found  it 
would  not  do.  Not  in  this  way  was  he  destined  to 
iDgtmct  the  world.  His  natural  profession  was  lite- 
rature, and  to  literature  he  turned.  Alaa  I  those  were 
uayi  in  which  authors  often  received  a  less  remnnera- 
boD  than  footmen,  and  lived  in  lodgings  a  footman 
•odd  have  sccrTied  to  visit.  To  be  an  author  by  pro- 
lesnon  was  to  be  a  Grub  Street  hack,  and  was  synony- 
luoDs  with  all  that  was  diBrepntable  and  mean.  John- 
■on  wrote  hia  dictionarf  in  a  garret,  the  furniture  of 
*bich  consiBted  of  a  deal  table  and  a  broken  chair. 
His  friend  Savage  fonnd  refuge  in  a  night-cellar. 
Collins  the  poet  was  neglected,  and  went  maidj  and 
uoldnmth  hod  to  live  near  the  stars  in  a  broken  attic, 
and  was  too  meanly  dressed  to  feature  into  the  streets 
before  nightfall  "  The  trade  of  anthor,"  saTsMr.Car- 
'j'e,  "was  then  at  one  of  its  lowest  deptns;"  and  it 
^T  be  added  that  the  great  men  we  have  mentioned 
W  DO  small  share  in  chaogmg  public  feeling,  and 
m  making  the  literary  profession  honourable  and  re- 
nnneTBtive.  Goldsmith  po^ormed  task-work  for  Uie 
moksdlers  (work  still  precious  and  enduring),  which 
■^  were  unable  to  approciat«.    He  wrote  verses,  t«o. 


but  reminds  his  readere  that  tb^  may  be  good  and 
useful  members  of  society  without  l>eing  poets ;  and  that 
they  will  do  well  to  be  content  with  happiness,  leaving 
the  poet  "  the  nn  rivalled  pOBsession  of  bis  misery,  his 
garret,  and  his  fame."  In  these  days  Goldsmith  bod 
a  brief  hope  of  being  appointed  as  a  surgeon  on  the 
ooast  of  Coromandcl,  but  happily  for  ^glish  lite- 
rature he  was  found  incompetent.  He  remained  in 
London,  picking  up  a  livelihood  as  best  he  could  by- 
writing  for  the  booksellers  i  and  among  other  ohil- 
dren's  books  is  said  to  have  written  "  Goody  Two 
Shoes."  He  fonnd  time  also  for  the  hieher  exercise 
of  bis  genius.  "  The  Traveller,"  which  had  been 
conceived  years  before,  was  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  we  are  told  that  Sir  Joshua  H^nolds, 
calling  on  Goldsmith  one  day,  and  opening  the  door 
without  ceremony,  found  him  "  at  his  desk,  but  with 
hand  uplifted,  and  a  look  directed  to  another  part  of 
the  room,  where  a  little  dog  sat  with  difficulty  on  bis 
hau^iches,  looking  imploringly  at  his  teacher,  whoso 
rebuke  for  toppling  over  he  had  evidently  just  received. 
Beynolds  advanced^  and  looked  past  Ghtldsmith's  shoul- 
der at  the  writing  on  his  desk.  It  seemed  to  be  some 
portions  of  a  poem.  He  looked  more  closely,  and  was 
able  to  read  a  couplet  which  had  been  that  instant 
written.    The  ink  of  the  second  line  was  wek" 


One  memoiable  momiag  Dr.  Johnson  received  a 
note  from  Goldsmith,  begging  him  to  come  to  his 
lodgings,  as  he  woa  in  great  distress.  Johnson  knew 
what  t£is  distress  meant,  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  went 
to  him  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed.  Goldsmith  woa 
arrested  for  rent,  but  had  already  changed  the  guinea, 
and  had.  a  bottle  of  madeira  before  him.  Dr.  Johnson 
adds,  "  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would 
be  calm,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by 
which  he  might  De  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  hod  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced 
Ui  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told  the 
landlady  I  shonld  soon  return ;  and,  having  gone  to  a 
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bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixtj  pounds.  I  brought  Gold- 
Bmith  the  money,  and  he  discnarged  the  rent,  not  with- 
out rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used 
him  so  ill/' 

Thus  was  poor  Goldsmith  relieved  from  temporarv 
distress ;  and  a  tale  (the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ")  which 
has  proved  of  unrivalled  popularity  sold  for  a  mere 
sou^.  It  is  the  deUght  of  youth  and  age,  it  furnishes 
subjects  for  our  artists,  it  has  been  translated  into  all 
European  languages,  and  the  pure  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  which  breathes  through  it  does  the  reader's 
heart  good«  Dr.  Primrose  himself,  a  simple,  b^utiful 
character,  reminds  us  of  the  still  more  beautiful  d«- 
scription  of  a  country  clergyman  in  the  "Deserted 
Tillage,"  which  concludes  with  these  familiar  lines : — 

At  church,  with  meek  ftnd  annfTected  grace, 

His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  svray, 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pi  mj. 

The  service  pa<t|  around  the  pious  mao, 

With  ready  ztsi),  each  honest  rui>tic  ran ; 

E'en  ohildien  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man'^t  em  Mi*. 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expresi'd, 

Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cnres  distre^s'd  ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs,  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven ; 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  ai*e  spreati, 

Ktemal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  sister  heard  Goldsiyith's 
poetry  read,  she  said  tnat  she  should  never  think  him 
ugly  any  more ;  and  in  reading  his  delightful  works 
we  forget  the  follies  of  the  man,  and  think  only  with 
affection  of  a  writer  whose  style  is  always  charming, 
and  whose  thoughts  are  always  elevating  and  pure. 

(Goldsmith's  death-scene  was  a  sad  one.  He  had  been 
in  pecuniary  difficulties  all  his  life,  owing,  at  least  in 
the  latter  portion  of  it,  to  a  laxity  of  principle,  which 
made  him  prefer  the  sudden  impulses  of  benevolence 
to  the  certain  claims  of  justice.    A  low  fever  seized 
him;  and  the  evil  symptoms  were  increased  by  his 
obstinacy  in  taking,  against  the  advice  of  the  doctor, 
an  impTojper  medicine,  and  by  the  embarrassment  of 
his  position.    He  owed,  it  seems,  200(M.    "  Was  ever 
poet  BO  trusted  before  !'*  exclaimed  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
he  heard  it.    No  wonder  that  when  asked  whether  his 
mind  was  at  ease,  he  said  it  was  not.    He  died  at 
Brick  Court,  in  the  Temple,  on  the  4.th  of  April,  1774, 
in  the  46th  vear  of  his  age,  mourned  by  many  humble 
and  some  illustrious  friends.    Poor  outcasts  whom  he 
had  befriended  wept  upon  his  staircase.    Burke  burst 
into  tears  when  he  neanl  the  news.    Sir  Joshua  "  laid 
his  pencil  aside,  left  his  painting-room,  and  did  not 
re-enter  it  that  dav."   Dr.  Johnson  felt  the  loss  deeply, 
and  "  spoke  of  it  for  years  as  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
reoeift  pief."    He  was  buried,  but  without  a  stone,  in 
the  bunal-ground  of  the  Temple  Church.    A  monu- 
ment was  afterwards  raised  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey.    There  are  few  authors  more  deserving 
of  the  honour,  or  who  need  it  less ;  for  wherever  the 
Eng^lish  language  is  spoken  i^e  name  of  Goldsmith  is 
familiar  as  a  household  word. 


POPULAR  SONGS  OF  HUNGARY. 

{Second  Article.) 

Tub  traditional  poetry  of  the  Magyars  is  such  as 
might  be  expect^  among  a  race  having  few  associa- 
tions with  the  surrounding  world.  Most  of  the  songs 
are  short  and  condensed  outpourings.  The  lad  consoles 
himself  for  the  treachery  of  the  lass,  or  celebrates  her 
faithfulness  and  beauty,  in  his  libations.  The  thief 
tells  the  glory  of  his  successes,  the  beg^gar  lau^s 


and  triumphs  over  his  poverty,  the  boor  records  htm 
he  has  cheated  his  lord,  and  tlie  peasant,  how  he  gut 
rid  of  the  tax-gatherer ;  but  they  are  all  proud  of  the 
Magyar  name.  It  seems  a  universal  habit  to  represeu' 
not  alone  the  bright,  but  the  comic  side  of  things. 

What  does  it  matter,  if  when  I  am  poor. 
Moping  and  misery  fly  from  mj  door  ? 
Many  a  proud  man  and  rich  man  I  see 
Who  might  well  chnnge  his  condition  with  me. 
Ragged  my  garments,  and  holes  in  my  hat, 
Little  my  bread,  but  'tis  sweeter  for  tnat ! 
And  when  I  pay,  ♦*  let  me  count  eveiy  penny," 
That  give*  no  trouble,  for  I  hav'nt  any. 

Freedom  and  patriotism  are  also  frequently  th? 
theme  of  these  anonymous  songs.  The  following  is  an 
example  t-^ 

I  am  bound  and  fettered,  even 
As  a  horse  in  harness  driven  ; 
As  the  bird  encaged,  do  I 
For  my  freedom  ftrive  and  sigh : 
But  should  I  at  last  get  free, 
I'll  no  more  a  vassal  be ; 
FVm  to  live  and  free  to  die. 
Shall  be  my  proud  destiny. 

Several  of  the  more  distinguished  poets  of  Hungair. ' 
whoso  names  are  known,  have  written  songs  whicli 
have  become  popular.    We  translate  the  "Soldiers 
Farewell,"  from  Dobrenki :— 

Mother  I  mourn  not  that  thy  son  i 

To  the  distant  wars  is  gone : 
Think,  that  when  I  travel  fnr. 
Think,  I  am  a  brave  Hussar, 

Maiden  I  weep  not  I  do  not  <h\«  II 
On  my  kiss,  and  my  iarewell. 
Know,  thy  lover  in  the  war 
Shall  be  called  the  brave  Hussnr. 
Mother  I  if  death  summon  ihev  ; 
Maiden  I  if  thou  faithleas  be ; 
Sucli  a  melancholy  star 
Would  cast  down  the  brave  IIuM^ai-. 

Ofl  the  lads  tdl  one  another, 
Of  false  maid  and  Ailing  moUior  ; 
Say  such  change  and  chances  are 
Borne  by  eveiy  brave  Hussar. 
Mother !  maiden  I  let  such  thought. 
Let  such  dream  disturb  me  not ; 
For  I  go  to  Freedom*s  war, 
Bless,  0  bless  I  the  brave  Hussar. 

The  following  is  from  Cuoor,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  known  poets  of  Hungary  :— 

Love  is  like  a  little  bee, 
Bearing  honey  joyfnlly ; 
Bat  the  bee  its  honey  brings, 
With  its  murmurs  and  its  stings. 
I'll  complain  not— let  me  know 
Love  with  all  its  joy  and  woe ; 
If  my  love  her  honey  brings, 
I  will  bear  her  songs  and  stingy. 

From  Kisfaludj  we  borrow  the  following  charming 
little  lyric.  It  expresses  a  maiden's  long-delayed  ex- 
pectation  of  her  lover :— > 

When  the  buds  were  bunting,  he 
Swwe  fidelity  te  me; 
Swore  that  when  the  vintage  came, 
His  dear  name  should  be  my  name. 

Vintage  time  is  cofoe  and  gone. 
He  is  absent,  1  alone ; 
While  the  Uughing  maidens  sing — 
"Where*s  the  wreath  and  where  the  rlnzT* 
But  I  hear  the  magpie's  cry,* — 
Hurrying  to  the  window  fly, — 
Stretch  my  neck  towards  the  stieet : 
Shall  I  not  my  dearest  meet  ? 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Hungarian  poets  is  that 
Petofi  alluded  to  in  our  first  ajrtielje»  whose  songs  and 

*  Die  call  of  the  magpie  is  regarded  as  e  good  omee. 


minor  poems  have  been  traxislated  into  neariy  every 
Europehn  tongue.  Very  recently  Sir  John  Bowring 
has  given  Bnglish  readers  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him,  by  translating  two  of  the 
longest  of  his  poems,  "  Janos  the^  Hero,"  and  "  Istok 
the  Fool,"  and  a  few  minor  specimens  of  his  muse. 
Petofi's  positian  in  Hungary  resembled  that  of  Bums 
in  Scotlajid,  or  that  of  Beranger  in  Prance.  He  seldom 
nent  to  bed  at  nieht,  he  seldom  arose  in  the  morning, 
without  hearing  his  songs  from  the  multitudinous  pas- 
sengers in  the  public  streets.  In  the  very  theatre 
where  his  mimic  powers  had  once  been  put  to  shame, 
the  whole  audience  rose  at  his  entrance,  and  the  Eljen 
(Hail !)  was  reiterated  until  he  took  his  seat.  Once,  in 
an  obscure  village  in  Transylvania,  his  presence  was 
Buddenly  announced  to  a  rep:mient  of  peasant  soldiers. 
"  Is  it  the  poet  ?''  was  the  inquiry,  and  to  the  afiSrma- 
tive  reply  errery  voice  re-echoed  "  All  hail  V*  In  the 
politiGad  storm  which  burst  oat  in  Central  Europe  in 
1848,  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  and  most 
eloquent  representatives  of  the  Magyar  spirit.  Many 
a  harangue  he  delivered  at  public  assemblies,  and  he 
lannched  the  fii*8t  newspaper  which  was  emancipated 
from  the  censorship.  He  fell  in  the  struggle,  as  ah*eady 
mentioned ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  body  was 
never  discovered,  it  is  oelieved  he  was  trampled  under 
foot  in  the  fearful  slcuighter  at  Se^vir.  More  than 
one  false  Petofi  has  presented  hmiself  to  the  Hun- 
garians, and  much  spurious  poetry  haa  been  published 
under  his  name.  As  the  Portuguese  believe  tnat  King 
Sebastian  will  reappear,  and  lead  them  forth  to  vic- 
tory, BO  Petofi  is  said  by  his  coimtrymen  to  be  "  not 
dead,  but  sleepiugj." 

The  following  is  one  of  his  patriotic  songs.  It  is 
one  of  those  mdignant,  impassioned  outbreaks,  in 
which  the  slave,  feeling  aJl  the  i^ominy  of  his  chains, 
bursts  into  expressions  of  hmpless  despair.  The 
prisoner  is  supposed  to  be  bound  in  shackles  forged 
out  of  his  own  sword. 

The  youth  fought  valiantly  for  freedom. 

And  now  a  prison  cabins  him ; 
He  carses  while  he  shakes  the  fettei-s 

That  hang  upon  each  weary  limb. 
The  fetter  says,  **  0  shake  roe,  shake  me ; 

But  curie  me,  curse  me  not ;  for  1 
"Will  ring  out  curses  on  the  tyrant, 

And  cLmg  agiuust  his  tyranny. 

'*  Tou  know  me  not.     lo  freedom's  bntfle 

Even  I  in  other  days  hare  flashed ; 
A  hero  drew  me  forth,  then  fiercely 

With  me  upon  the  foeman  dashed. 
Here  are  we  now,  misfortune's  children. 

Wretched  and  weak  ;  but  thou  and  I 
Will  ring  out  cunes  on  the  tyrant, 

And  dang  against  his  tyi'anoy. 

**Thev  made  of  me  a  rust  7  fetter. 

Of  me,  who  was  a  flashing  sword ; 
And  him,  who  waved  me  high  for  freedom, 

1  ietter  now  in  chains  abhoired. 
Blush  chains !  bum  rage  1  how  well  becoming 

The  rust  that's  ours ;  so  thou  and  I 
Will  ring  out  curses  on  the  tyrant, 

And  clang  against  his  tyranny  I" 

The  versatility  of  Petofi,  and  the  tender  meUncholy 
which  seems  inseparable  from  genius,  would  call  for 
Temark  in  a  more  extended  ncSice.  In  oor  timited 
space  a  few  lines  to  illustrate  the  latter  quality  must 
suffice;  for,  as  a  song- writer  we  have  introduced  him 
to  our  readers — as  a  poet,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  we  take  leave  of  him. 

And  what  is  son'ow  ?    Tis  a  boundless  5en. 

And  what  is  joy? 

A  little  pearl  in  that  deep  ooean*s  bed ; 

I  sought  it — found  it — held  it  o'er  my  be.'vl. 

And,  to  my  soul's  annoy. 

It  fell  into  the  ocean's  depth  again. 

And  now  I  look  and  long  for  it  in  vain. 


THE  MOTHER'S  COLUMN. 

The  first  year  of  married  life  is  a  most  imporUut  era  in  ttie 
history  of  man  and  wife.  It  is  then  they  wisely  nocommodate 
their  views  and  their  desires  to  each  other,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  life-long  happiness ;  or  else,  giving  way  to 
their  dislikef^and  indulging  their  self-will,  they  are  ever  after- 
wards divided  in  heart  and  mind.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a 
bridegroom  who  requested  bis  wife  to  accompany  him  into  the 
garden  a  day  or  two  after  their  wedding.  He  then  drew  a  line 
over  the  roof  of  their  cottage.  Giving  his  wife  one  end  of  it, 
he  retreated  to  the  other  side,  and  ezcloimod  : 

••Pnll  the  line." 

She  pulled  it  at  his  request,  so  for  as  she  oonld.    He  cried : 

"  Pull  it  over." 

**  I  can't,"  she  replied. 

'*  But  pull  with  all  yoor  migh^**  still  shouted  the  whimsical 
husband. 

But  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  bride  to  pull  over  the  line^ 
so  long  as  her  husband  held  the  opposite  ena.  Then  he  came 
round,  and  both  pulling  at  the  same  end,  it  came  over  with 
ease. 

'*  There  T*  exclaimed  the  happy  man,  as  the  line  fell  from  the 
roof,  ••  yon  see  how  hard  and  ineffectual  was  our  labour  when 
we  both  pulled  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  but  how  easy  and 
pleasant  it  was  when  we  both  pulled  togetlier  1  It  will  be  m 
with  US  through  life  1" 

Ths  tear  down  Childhood's  clieek  that  flows 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  Summer's  breese  comes  by,  ^ 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. —SccU. 

Oh  a  mossy  stone,  in  a  shady  comer  of  a  wood,  sat  a  little 
orphan  child.  His  fair  head  was  bowed,  his  chubby  hands 
were  paeeionately  pressed  over  his  laree  blue  eyes,  and  tears 
trickled  from  between  his  fingers  on  his  long  golden  curls. 

No  wonder  the  boy  wept  bitterly.  A  few  short  weeks  before 
he  was  the  darling  of  fond  parents,  and  now  he  was  quite 
alone  in  the  worUf.  It  is  true  he  was  fed  and  clothed  as 
formerly ;  bnt  no  one  spoke  a  kind  word  to  the  sorrowing  younp: 
heart — ^no  gentle  hand  wiped  away  his  tears.  The  poor  child  s 
only  resomoe  was  to  sit  beside  the  grave  of  his  parents,  or  to 
seek  solitude  in  the  lonely  wood,  thitt  he  might  we^  unseen. 
No  one  told  him  of  the  one  great  SympatUiaer,  who  soothes 
all  sorrows,  and  wipes  away  the  tears  of  all  those  who  look  to 
Him  for  consolation^  His  mother's  lessons  were  unheeded 
now.  Wlien  she  gave  them,  he  was  happy  and  attentiye; 
but  in  his  first  great  ^rief  he  needed  to  be  reminded  of  them, 
and  there  was  no  lovmg  voice  near  to  rocsl  them. 

Suddenly  the  boy's  eye  was  arrested  by  a  violet  growing 
among  the  gross  at  his  feet  Some  of  its  olossoms  had  been 
rudely  torn  off,  so  that  the  plant  was  almost  uprooted.  One 
flower  alone  remained,  drooping  its  head  as  if  in  sorrow, 
heavily  weighed  down  by  the  large  rain-drons. 

"Poor  little  flower,"  thought  the  chilct,  as  fh>m  time  to 
time  he  could  not  help  looking  at  it. 

But  after  a  while  he  observed  that  the  violet  gradually 
raised  its  head.  By-and-by  the  rain-drops  had  gone,  and  the 
lovely  blossom  looked  up  cheerfully  from  the  midist  of  its 
green,  leavea 

"  Dear  Uttle  flower,"  Mud  the  child,  in  his  hesrt»  for  he 
could  not  put  the  thought  in  words;  "  Why  have  yoo  ceased 
to  weep  ?  What  has  comforted  you  ?  A  short  time  ago  you 
huns  your  head ;  now  you  look  happy.    Why  is  this?" 

**I  wept  as  long  as  the  douds  .hid  the  sun,**  the  violet 
seemed  to  answer ;  **  but  when  he  shone,  and  I  flrst  felt  his 
warm  and  bright  rays,  I  began  to  raise  my  head  and  gratefully 
look  towards  him ;  for  I  knew  he  would  dty  my  tears.'* 

**  How  did  yon  know  that?^ 

"  He  always  does.  He  is  kind  to  ns,  and  will  not  suffer  ns 
to  weep,  if  we  look  up  to  htm.'* 

**  And  would  he  not  do  this  if  jov  did  not  took  np  to  him  ?** 

*<  He  would  shine  on  us  still,  but  his  shining  would  be  no 
consolation  if  we  had  noc  faith  and  trust.  He  is  elways  the 
same,  and  always  looks  kindly  down  upon  ns.  On  our  part 
we  must  raise  our  beads  and  try  to  look  up  to  hin." 

•'Ah,  yesl  I  know  that  is  trve.  It  is  just  like  the  Sun  of 
Highteousoees  that  my  mother  told  me  about  so  often  before 
she  left  me.  Did  she  not  say  that  He  would  heal  and  comfort 
those  who  looked  to  Him?  I  will  ask  Him  to  comfort  me. 
Thank  you,  little  flower  for  reminding  me  of  my  Bon." 


WORDS  OF  THE  WISE, 

A  TRUB  man  has  as  much  Btrength  in  adversity  as  in  pros- 
perity. As,  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  she  sways  the  tide  as 
powerfully  as  in  her  f^l-orbed  hrightness. 

LoTE  must  ever  lore  the  feet  that  never  weary  in  running  on 
loye*s  errands. 

IdST  a  man  hare  a  hearty,  strong  opinion,  and  striye  to  bring 
it  into  ariion^if  it  is  in  truth  an  opinion  and  not  a  thing 
inhaled  like  some  infectious  disorder. 

A  oouKTBT*8  richest  possessions  are  the  great  words  that 
have  been  said  in  it,  and  the  great  deeds  that  have  been  done 
in  it  or  for  it. 

A  UTTLB  explained,  a  little  endured,  a  little  passed  over  as 
a  foible,  and  lo,  tlie  jagged  atoms  will  fit  like  smooth  mosaic. 

A  HTF0C8ITE  mny  spin  so  fair  a  thread  that  it  may  deceive 
hiB  own  eye ;  he  may  admire  the  cobweb  and  not  knoif  himself 
to  be  the  spider. 

OiTE  whose  mind  is  evenly  balanced— who  is  calm  and 
dispassionate— IB  seldom  preju<ficed. 

Moerr  persons  will  find  difficulties  and  hardships  enough 
without  seeking  thorn ;  let  them  not  repine,  but  take  them  as 
a  part  of  that  educational  discipline  necessary  to  fit  the  mind 
to  arrive  at  its  highest  good. 

An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  words  and  resolute 
actions ;  he  is  neither  hot  in  expressing  his  convictions,  nor 
timid  in  effecting  his  resolves. 

There  are  many  things  that  axe  thorns  to  our  hearts  until 
we  liave  attained  tliem,  and  envenomed  arrows  when  we  have. 

Evert  form  of  lying  and  deceit  is  an  eipression  of  weakness. 
With  force  a  cannon  1^11  may  be  driven  in  an  even  and  regular 
course ;  the  want  of  force,  or  smoothness  and  solidity  of  make, 
will  cause  it  to  deviate. 

Of  all  earthly  music,  that  which  reaches  farthest  into 
Heaven  is  the  beating  of  a  loving  heart. 

When  marriage  is  founded  on  prudence  and  honour,  life  has 
a  definite  object,  and  existence  becomes  a  substantial  blessing. 

MAmrsES  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt  or  purify,  exalt  or 
debase,  barbarise  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform, 
insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in. — Bwke, 

None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  don't  mean  to  keep 
them :  such  persons  covet  secrets  as  a  spendthrift  covets  money 
—for  the  purpose  of  circulation. 

Tat  to  frequent  the  company  of  your 'betters:  in  books  and 
life,  that  is  the  most  wholesome  society.  Learn  to  admire 
rightly;  the  great  pleasure  of  life  is  that.  Note  what  the 
great  men  have  admired ;  they  admired  groat  things :  narrow 
spirits  admire  basely,  and  worship  meanly. — W.  M,  Thackeray, 

We  look  upon  every  true  thought  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  society,  which  cannot  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good 
effect  of  any  otiier  truth  whatever ;  for  truths  which  are  really 
such  all  partake  of  one  common  essenoe,  and  necessarily 
coincide  with  each  other ;  and,  like  the  drops  of  rain  whicn 
fidl  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the 
stream,  and  strengthen  the  general  current 

EvEBT  heart  has  a  secret  drawer,  the  spring  of  which  is  only 
known  to  the  owner. 

He  is  truly  qualified  to  speak  who  has  first  learned  to  be 
silent,  for  the  discipline  of  silence  is  the  only  proper  nurture  of 
speech. — Si.  Gregory, 

Thou  shalt  stumble  least  in  thy  judgments,  if  thou  wilt 
thyself  but  continue  without  stumbling  in  thy  life. 

He  who  admits  that  he  has  a  secret  to  keep  has,  by  doing 
80^  revealed  one  half  of  it,  and  the  otlier  will  soon  follow. 

Talkativeness  is  a  verv  great  vice,  unpleasing  alike  to 
God  and  man.  Much  q)eaking  is  a  sure  sign  of  levity.  On 
the  contrary,  silence  is  a  noble  virtue. — ^,  Bonaventura. 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  geo- 
metry. 

We  are  not  all  bUnd,  but  all  subject  to  distempers  of  the 
mental  sight,  differing  in  kind  and  in  degree;  thus  though  all 
men  are  in  error,  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the 
same  time;  from  which  it  follows  that  each  may  possibly  heal 
the  other,  even  as  two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their 
general  health,  yet  under  the  immediate  action  of  the  disease 
on  different  days,  may  remove  or  alleviate  the  complaints 
of  each  other. — Coleruffje. 


W€  hoM  wukk  pUatun  in  giving  pti5Uei|y  to  tkefdUewtng  letter,  the  fkm- 
toftoiu  in  vMcX  appear  t>t  mm  letn  gugguted  to  the  vrifer  ly  an  oHieU  i» 
cur  fomtK  miinfter,  entitted  "  What  have  Wrrking^Men  to  d»  wtkAitr 
Without  aUti^dher  commitUn^owridoei  to  his  wiewt,  km  ham  thought  it  M 
fair  that  oiw  «c*o  eigne  himie^  "An  Art  Wbrkwuin  "  thoidd  kaxe  an  ofyor 
11111%  of  eupreeeing  hinue^f  en  thie  tu^ecL 

To  THE  EDirOE  OF  THE  PeOPLE'S  MaOAZINE. 

Sir, — A  angular  anomaly  marks  the  ti^eatment  whidi  the  Brittah  voik- 
ing-man  receives  at  the  present  time  in  England  on  the  qnestioD  of 
art.  Praise  and  ceosore  seem  to  be  awarded  to  him  in  equal  measure 
at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  almost  with  the  same  breath. 
On  the  one  hand  he  is  the  prodncer  of  the  gigantic  edifices,  ndU 
ways,  tunnels,  breakwaters,  and  public  httildings,  whidi  all 
admhe  ;  and  of  steam-engines  and  machinas,  which  do  all  nuBuer 
of  work,  from  drilling  a  hole  in  a  needle,  to  punching  one  aimoat 
big  enough  for  a  chain  cable  to  be  passed  through;  and  fv 
these  things  his  skill  and  indattry  are  lauded  to  the  skiea.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  censared  because  he  can  only  supply  the  skilled 
labour  to  produce  these  things.  The  design  must  be  gifen  him, 
and  then  he  can  carry  it  out ;  the  exquisite  art  necessarr  ta  finish 
the  work  must  be  sought  for  in  foragn  countries.  Eogliahmcn 
are  not  art-workmen.  On  this  point  writers,  who  take  the  troabk 
to  notice  the  working-man  at  all,  seem  to  be  agreed,  and  then 
is  an  old  sayings  that  **  what  all  say  must  be  true."  it  is  eaij 
enough  to  point  out  what  he  is  not ;  but  the  question  why  he  is 
not  an  art-workman — whether  it  is  his  own  &ult,  or  tibM  fsoit 
of  the  oountiy  he  lives  in — ^is  of  much  greater  importance. 

Take  twelve  French  or  Belgian  youths,  and  apprentice  them 
in  England  to  a  trade  requiring  in  the  end  real  artistic  taleot. 
Take  twelve  British  youths,  and  do  the  same  for  then  in 
France  or  Belgium,  and  then  see  who  would  turn  out  the  beat 
men.  The  chances  are  not  equal  in  the  two  countries.  lo 
England  there  is  too  much  Toryism  in  art.  Artists  themselm 
have  a  strong  objection  to  workmen  knowing  modi  of  the  subject 
I  have  myself  heard  artists  say,  **  What  business  have  woHdog* 
men  to  paint,  or  attempt  high  art? — ^better  stick  to  their  bosineB.'* 
See,  again,  what  years  had  passed  beforo  the  Royal  Acadmj 
condescended  to  open  their  exhibition  in  the  erening,  at  sixpence 
for  admisRion  ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  low  to  ensble 
the  gold  and  silver  workers,  carvers,  decorators,  and  other  akilied 
workmen,  to  visit  the  gallery  so  far  as  to  do  them  real  service.  la 
France  and  other  countries  the  case  is  quite  different.  At  Lyons  joa 
will  find  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  art— still  life, 
fruit,  fiowers,  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  whatever  else  is  likelj 
to  assist  the  workman  in  the  production  of  the  art-designs  neoes^rx 
for  silk  curtains,  furniture,  dresses,  shawls,  or  ribbons.  The 
workman's  eye  is  not  aUowed  to  rest  on  an  ugly'objectt  hni 
gradually  cultivated  from  youth,  till  it  attains  such  perfeetioo 
that  he  can  keenly  pick  out  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  oe 
them  for  his  business. 

What  I  wi^  to  say  is  this :  put  the  English  workman  nn  a 
par  with  his  foreign  rival,  who  can  alwa^  visit  his  fiunona  art- 
galleries  without  inconvenience^  and  can  criticise  the  paiutio^ 
and  statuary  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  their  beauties.  Art  s 
made  familiar  to  him  at  eveiy  turn ;  he  cannot  even  go  to  his 
church  without  seeing  it  in  one  shape  or  another ;  and  this  bein; 
BO,  ho  must  be  blind  indeed  if  his  artistic  tastes  are  not  cultivatei 
Let  the  British  workman  have  these  fiicilittes,  and  more  if  yoa 
can  provide  them,  and  you  will  find  in  time  that  he  will  no  more 
show  deficiency  in  artistic  taste  than  the  foreigner.  It  is  ^ 
however,  in  the  dry  fog  of  the  school  of  design  that  the  aspintioos 
to  true  art  will  ever  ripen,  but  in  the  long  contemplation  of  great 
masterpieces.  The  only  opportunities,  at  present,  for  1^ 
numlms  of  workmen  to  visit  our  museums  and  galleries,  is  s^ 
Easter  or  VHiitsnntlde,  when  holidays  are  mostly  compulsory. 
They  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  othei-wise.  Then  again  in  Fnoce 
the  people  are  attracted  by  the  paintingp,  because  they  illostiste 
the  glories  of  that  military  nation.  Fathers  speak  of  their  sons, 
sons  of  thehr  sires,  and  of  *<  le  grand  "  part  each  took  in  this  or  that 
campaign.  Where  in  England  can  we  point  out,  easy  of  accetff 
such  pictures  of  our  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  India,  Crimea,  of 
the  great  sea-fights  of  our  admirals?  Our  country  is  awakeaio| 
to  a  sense  of  duties  left  undone :  a  good  dml  is  doing,  but  there 
is  more  hard  work  still  to  do.  Englishmen  as  a  rule  are  not  sfran 
of  work.  Let  them  once  see  it  is  to  their  benefit  te  scquire 
art,  and  they  will  throw  off  their  coats,  and  work  at  it  with  fl 
will.    I  am  youn,  &c., 

Aw  Art  Workman 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

DIBAPPOIHTHSKT. 

PENBW)PE  CROFT  walked  irom  the  church  to  the 
Ticarage  gate  with  her  new  friend,  Urs.  Feather- 
8ton,  They  t^ed  of  good  things  like  good  hopeful 
women,  but  only  a  word  or  two  of  importance  to  this 
i^rouicle  passed  between  them.  "  The  Abbey  pew  was 
«niptj,"  Mjd  the  vioBr's  wife. 


"  Mr.  Tindal  wottld  hardly  be  able  to  walk  to  charcb 
yet,"  replied  Pennie. 

"  Ah,  no !  When  he  is  well,  I  hop«  he  will  come 
re^pilorly,  if  it  be  onlj  for  the  example's  sake.  As  for 
that  sod  story  abont  him,  I  dont  bdievo  a  word  of  it, 
neither  does  Harry.  We  intend  to  do  edl  our  pooiible 
to  rehabilitate  him." 

Penoie'B  eyes  lightened.  She  conld  bare  kissed 
that  rosy  litUe  woman  for  her  Fi-ench  idio9i  on  the 
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Bpot,  tbongh  it  was  not  her  wont  to  express  her  feel- 
ings in  tliat  embracive  fashion. 

Hei'  mother  asd  Mts.  Jones  were  following  elose 
behind,  and  A  thin  stream  of  cottagers  and  farm- 
servants  waa  oofcinp  on  before.  Whea  Pennle  parted 
witk  the  vical-'s  wife  she  held  on  her  way  by  herself 
It  was  a  very  siinsliiny  day,  warm  for  Ihe  season,  aiia 
the  Spring  was  appearing  in  verdant  touches  here  and 
there  amongst  the  earlier  budding  trees,  She  felt 
happy — so  happy  and  ti*anquil  after  her  prayers,  and 
her  quiet,  loving,  trusting  thoughts.  Pennie's  was  a 
genial  religion.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  joy  and 
gladness  amongst  His  creatures  could  be  offsnaive 
to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good;  and  because  she  was 
happy,  she  was  thankful.  She  kept  time  with  her  step 
to  the  singing  in  her  heart,  and  when  she  came  to  the 
old  garden-door,  and  waited  to  bid  Mrs.  Jones  good- 
day,  that  generous  soul  exclaimed,  in  a  gush  of  admi- 
ration, "  Why,  Miss  Pennie,  you've  got  quite  a  colour  I 
You'll  come  out  a'most  bonny  enow."  Love  and  pious 
thoughts  are  indeed  rare  and  delicate  painters,  and 
they  and  April  together  had  been  giving,  for  the  last 
few  days,  some  very  tender  and  elevating  touches  to 
her  ugly,  pathetic,  young  face. 

One  of  Pennie's  distresses  at  Mayfield  was  the  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Her  father  and  mother  had  always 
felt  their  religious  devoir  well  done  when  the  morning 
service  waa  over ;  and  though  the  church  bells  chimed 
again  f4»r  evening  prayciv  at  three  o'clock,  the  wor- 
shipper* thoj^  drew  from  the  rich  farm-houses  were 
vei7  few.  Ti>  hold  a  hvee  of  friends  during  those  long 
hours,  when  best  clothes  must  be  worn  out  of  respect 
for  the  day,  Wis  Mrs.  Croft's  delight,  as  it  had  been 
her  husbaud^sj  atad  it  was  only  heavy  rain  or  snoW 
that  balked  het  of  her  weekly  treat.  Mr,  Hargrovei 
Mr.  Buckhtti'sti  Mr.  Briggs  and  his  wife,  or  Jessie, 
would  walk  over  f i*om  Allan  Bridge»  tl^d  drop  in  fbv  a 
gossip,  which,  When  the  dajrs  were  long,  endai  always 
in  their  stopping  tea.  Tom  Boothby^  Mrl  GbskilU  and 
old  Bobby  Clough  would  turn  up  about  once  In  three 
months,  and  moVe  frequently  Mr.  L(stel*  and  Dick,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JoUes.  There  were  many  others  besides 
these  to  whom  the  hospitable  widow  gave  entertain- 
ment as  they  listed — pipes  and  hoUands,  or  toast 
and  te^. 

From  this -noisy  Sunday  society  Pennie  i*ecoiled  with 
the  keenest  repulsion.  It  had  been  intet-mitted  during 
Mr.  Tindal's  residence  in  the  house,  bnt  she  foresaw 
that  on  this  afternoon  it  would  an-ive  in  great  force, 
and  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  she  put  ^  her  boi^et 
to  go  to  churchy  to  avoid  it  as  long  ad  pc^ible.  Mmf 
mother  remonstrated  faintly,  but  PenVfid  kissed  her, 
and  went  her  way  With  gentle  deteimination. 

Rood  Church  wsjb  still  unrestored.  Frequent  white- 
washing had  blunted  the  sharpness  of  ai'ch  and  capital, 
and  the  wood-work  thi'oughout,  wherever  it  was  not 
patched  with  a  piece  of  deal  board,  was  fretted  and 
decayed.  Pennie  took  her  seat  in  the  Gi-ange  pew, 
which  faced  the  Tindal  pew,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  she  had  not  l>Q.ex)  many  minutes  in  her 
place  before  the  service  began,  and  she  became  aware 
of  an  opposite  neighbour  in  Mr,  Tindal.  He  had  no 
book,  and  he  gazed  about  him  without  reserve  until  he 
espied  her,  when  he  gi'ew  a  shade  moi*e  decorous  in 
his  behaviour,  and  gniduated  gently  into  perfect  pro- 
priety. He  had  not  been  within  the  doors  of  an 
Enghsh  church  for  seven  years,  and  the  cold,  bald 
nnqiL'litliTioQR  of   *>».i«   sfi-nok   him   with   surprise  and 


discomfort ;  for  it  was  his  own.  Schemes  of  re-edifi- 
cation immediately  suggested  themselves  to  him,  and 
he  resolved  lo  eanauli  Pvnsa  aboiil  it  m  the  narrow ; 
Pennie  was  surs  to  be  inierdstad  in  BMksk  a  work.  He 
could  not  keef)  bit  thoughts  from  strtying  during 
either  the  prayel^s  or  tke  sermon,  but  hd  Iblt  th^  better 
for  being  where  he  was,  and  when  he  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Pennie  in  the  churohyard  afterwards,  she 
knew  that  he  was'  a  world  eadier  in  his  heart  than 
when  he  left  Mayfield.  She  wondered  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  there  was  no  opportunity  of  asking,  for 
Mrs.  Featherston  came  up  with  kind  inquiries  and  con- 
gratulations on  his  recoveiy,  and  Pierce  was  waiting 
lor  him  with  the  drag  at  the  gate-  '*  To-morrow,"  was 
all  he  said  after,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  send  Pennie 
home  content. 

When  she  arrived  there  the  parlour  was  very  loud. 
She  heard  Bobby  Clough's  voice  first,  and  then  Mr. 
Harerove's,  and  she  made  her  stay  upstairs  as  long 
as  she  dared.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
old  beau-bachelor  depart,  and  with  him  an  unknown 
farmer  person,  who  was  Mr.  Briggs;  but  when  Bessie 
came  to  tell  her  she  had  taken  in  tea,  Mr.  Hargrove 
Was  still  there,  and  he  remained.  Some  confidential 
talk  was  passing  between  him  and  the  widow,  which 
cetmod,  abni|^y  as  Pennie  entered  the  room,  and  she 
felt  sure  the  aubject  of  it  was  herself.  Her  mother's 
heart  WfLs  easily  unlocked  and  robbed  of  its  secrets, 
and  whiH  ^idnhie  saw  the  lawyer's  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ring  with  wbich  Mf .  IHHdal  had  adorned  her  hand, 
she  was  con>'ittced  tklkl  lie  bttd  been  made  the  deposi- 
tary of  kef  «onfidene»i  Itrs.  Croft  thought  highly  of 
him  &8  &  gentlemani  %  l^mfessional  man,  and  the  real 
acUng  trustee  fof  W  daughter ;  fiind  though,  when 
Uiey  began  their  gossip,  it  had  not  be^  in  her  mind 
to  speak  of  the  gift  Mr.  Tindal  had  BMUdti  to  Pennie,  it 
slibned  out  along  with  oth^t  detalli  o(  his  residence 
at  Mayfield;  and  to  Mr.  Hargrove's  tlndi^tanding,  it 
appeaa*ed  the  most  important  and  stghificant  of  oIL 
He  put  on  it,  in  fact,  the  interptetation  that  Mr. 
Tindal  meant  to  secure  Mr.  Wvttyard's  wealthy  ward 
for  his  wife;  but  so  fat*  was  ne  from  assigning  the 
desire  to  Its  true  cause,  that  he  attributed  it  entirely 
to  her  money,  and  said  to  himself  that  it  must  be  his 
business  to  circumvent  it4 

He  began  at  once  by  i^ntiously  and  sHlfully  under- 
mining that  slight  little  stmictUrc  of  I'e vised  opinion 
which  Pennie  had  prevailed  Wilh  her  taiol^^  to  build  up 
on  the  old  storied  foundation  ol  Mr.  Tindal's  life.  He 
reverted  to  his  brother's  AysteriDnn  death,  and  declared 
ihai  he  was  as  certain  Arthur  Tindal  was  the  assassin 
as  if  he  had  seen  him  point  the  ^on  that  kiUed  him. 
He  dipped  into  the  well  of  stagaani  gossip  and  lies 
about  that  tragedy,  and  brought  up  H  bilcketful  of  slimy 
weeds  and  rottenness,  which  he  poured  out  slowly 
before  Mrs.  Croft's  memory,  until  she  was  ready  to 
afl^*m,  like  him,  that  thei'e  must  be  some  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  this  foul  deposit,  if  only  they  could  fish 
it  up. 

"  111  not  go  to  Hood  to-moi^w,  nor  I  won't  let  her 
go,"  was  the  ccmclu^on  she  promptly  brought  her 
fears  to ;  and  then  she  confessed  to  Mi\  Hargrove  how 
she  had  promised  to  stay  and  lunch  at  the  Abbey  with 
her  daughter,  as  she  carried  her  back  to  Eastwold. 

"  Stay  and  lunch  at  the  Abbey  I"  echoed  the  lawyer, 
softly  and  awfully;  "why,  my  good  iriend,  it  would 
be  the  dale's  talk.  You  did  your  Samaritan's  duty  in 
taking  him  in  here,  and  taking  care  of  him  untO  he 
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well ;  and  he  liat  endeaVoiirtd  to  ftoqoit  himself  of 
the  obligatiDii,  and  there  I  should  ftdviM  yon  to  let  the 
intimacy  dvop.  Aa  A>r  assooiating  witii  hiaii  familiarly^ 
while  he  lies  under  stioh  a  ben  at  that  of  imputed 
murder,  you  really  must  not  thitik  of  it.'' 

Mr.  BxrgtoTo  appeared  so  ehocked  ai  the  notion 
that  lor  sereral  miimtea  he  could  speak  of  noiJiing 
else;  and  this  iras  the  Aeme  he  and  the  widow  were 
upon  when  PeoBie:«-ali  unwitting  of  the  dbdfppoint^ 
ment  in  store  for  her — ^presented  herself  at  tea.  Hev 
mother  looked  consciotts^  Uie  lawyer  very  serious. 
ConTersation  was  ai  a  halt  for  some  time,  but  the 
clink  of  the  urn,  the  teapot,  and  cups,  covered  the 
silence  untH  Mrs.  Croft  inquired  who  was  at  church. 
*'Only  the  sohoQl-ehildreti,  a  few  old  peo^e,  Mrs* 
Feathereton,  aad  ICr.  Tindal,*'  Pennie  y«pliedi 

"  Mr.  Tindal  at  ehuiuh  I"  oried  Mr.  Hargroire,  in 
mocking  amasement.  "Tryuig  the  derotic^ial  dodge 
—TSi^  astete>  very  <dettar,  I  must  say.** 

Penuie  set  a  wnteh  on  heir  lips{  it  was  not  lor  bet 
to  undertake  Mr.  ^iSndal's  defence  against  this  odiou$ 
man,  as  in  her  own  mind  she  oalied  the  agent,  but  she 
ooold  uoi  eontrol  the  indignant  wsve  of  colour  that 
fltuilidd  into  her  face.  It  was  not  lost  on  him )  it  gave  him 
the  snasuxe  of  her  sentiments,  but  by  no  means  of  her 
character  end  her  powers.  These  he  underrated,  having 
&  general  contempt  for  all  women.  He  tried  heor  with 
&  httle  TUllying  nett. 

"Tou  aM  like  your  cousin  Lucy,  Miss  Penelope  t 
because  Mr.Tisdal's  a  fine4ooking  gentleman,  and  has 
a  pleasuit  wi^  with  him  when  he  gets  blaek  dog 
Care  off  his  back  for  an  hour,  she  tskes  him  for  a  per^ 
lecutod  saiftt,  and  would  fall  dowB  and  worship  him,  if 
he'd  only  show  that  it  would  be  agreeable/'  Fennie 
did  not  hke  ib^Q  implication,  but  she  still  held  her 
peace.  Mr.  Hargrove  threw  a  strain  of  malignity  into 
kia  probing  0|>eech  to  finish  wit^.  *'  Fools  fancy  a 
rogue  with  a  slink,  a  furtive  eye,  and  a  wheedling 
wbine;  but  the  reel  rogues,  that  carry  a  real  fox  gnaw- 
ing at  'em  under  their  cloaks,  put  on  a  jolly  grin,  and 
have  a  jest  at  their  tongue's  end.  It  is  the  rogue  who 
is  best  at  shainming  innocence  we  should  be  most  on 
dpsr  guard  against,  Miss  Pendope,  or  we  are  robbed 
before  we  know  where  we' are." 

**  Are  you  qut^ting  Jaoques  the  grazier  P'*  said  Penc* 
lope-Hiot  wilihout  point.  She  had  heard  that  burly 
personage  d^ver  himself  of  a  similar  sentiment  to  her 
mother,  and  it  was  to  Hargrove,  on  Mr.  Wynyard's 
affaire,  he  was  covertly  alluding. 

The  lamftT  B^tsteA  uneasUy :  ^  What  do  you  know  of 
Jacques  tiie  gramerP"  asked  he. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  was  opening  up  his  troubles  about 
his  money  to  me  When  he  brought  over  the  Aldemey," 
mterposed  Mrs.  Croft.  *'6et  a  man  talking  of  his 
troubles,  and  he'll  go  ott  for  all  evers.  How  ts  busi- 
i^ess  prospering  ili  Aridndale,  sir,  if  it  isn't  a  liberty 
to  ask  P  Is  there  a  prospect  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  coming 
backtoBastwoMP 

"Not  at  present,  I  fear,  not  iit  present  :*  the  lawyer 
took  refuge  m  a  solicitous  air,  and  refrained  from  pro- 
^king  any  mote  double-edged  questions  from  Pennie. 
He  diacemed  in  that  one  with  which  she  had  favoured 
)um  a  shrewdness,  fearlessness,  and  directness  of  chu- 
it^ter  extreihdy  hard  to  deceive  or  to  manage.  He 
diaeemed  slsb  that  she  had  got  a  theory  of  himself 
mto  her  mittdy  possibly  truer  to  imo'  net  axafla  wss 
^tenient,  w^idi  sh^  was  endeavouring  to  match  with 
Ua  meraiities,  aiid  his  poptdar  repute  as  gathered. 


from  Jacques  the  grazier.  He  relished  neither  her 
scrutiny  nor  her  sarcasm,  but  he  felt  it  was  good  he 
should  be  aware— however  unwelcome  the  discovery-— 
that  there  lived  at  Eastwold  a  familiar  who  distrusted 
him,  and  who  would  not  be  afraid  of  showing  her  dia- 
trust.  The  subject  of  Arkindale  was  evaded,  and 
shortly  after  tea  he  took  his  departure,  to  Pennie's  ex- 
oeeding  relief. 

Mrs.  Croft  did  not  announce  that  she  had  changed 
her  mind  about  staying  to  lunch  at  Rood  Abbey  until 
the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  and  the  shock  was 
so  wholly  unexpected  that  Pennie  could  not  conceal 
her  wrath  and  disappointment.  Angry  tears  flaahed 
into  her  eyes»  and  she  said,  almost  with  a  sob,  that  it 
was  v«fy  unkind,  and  what  right  had  Mr.  Hargrove  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Tindal  as  he  did  ?  Bhe  was  sure  he  had 
influenced  her  mother  to  refuse  her  this  last  pleasure 
of  her  viait.  Mrs.  Oroft  could  be  irate  as  well  as  her 
daughter. 

•*  Is  that  the  way  to  talk  to  me,  Penelope  P  You're 
not  to  judge  of  what's  proper  and  what's  not  proper. 
I  won*t  have  you  get  no  friendlier  with  Mr.  'Tindal ; 
and  if  you  say  another  word,  I'll  make  you  send  back 
that  keepsake-ring  he  gave  you." 

Admonished  in  this  strain,  Pennie  did  not  say 
another  word.  Love  and  confidence  shnink  up 
wounded  into  a  comer  of  her  heart,  and  the  widow, 
as  soon  as  her  passion  was  past,  discerned  with  com- 
punction that  she  had  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Yet  her  next  words  did  not  mend  matters.  "  If  Mr. 
Hargrove  did  give  me  a  warning,  it  is  no  more  than 
what  he's  bound  to  do.  Where  is  Mr.  Wynyard,  that 
your  father  put  you  under  care  of  ?  and  what  heed  does 
Dr.  Grey  pay  to  your  bringing-up?  If  you'd  been 
left  to  me  and  your  uncle  Lister  to  manage,  therc'd 
ha'  been  far  more  sense  in  it,  and  you'd  not  be  setting 
yourself  up  now. to  know  what's  right  better  nor  your 
mother." 

This  was  the  style  in  which  Mrs.  Lister  rated  Joanna 
and  Lucy :  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Pennie  was  not 
used  to  it,  and  that  she  cowered  under  it  with  as  much 
shame  and  dismay  as  if  she  had  been  threatened  with 
physical  chastisement.  The  widow  was  hardly  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  she  was  doing  with  her 
rough  words,  which  she  would  forget  before  the  morn- 
ing was  over,  but  which  Pennie  would  feel  sorely  for 
many  a  long  day.  The  mother  even  fancied  that  she 
was  performing  a  matemaJ  duty — "  teaching  her  gel  to 
know  herself,"  as  she  would  have  expressed  it ;  but,  in 
fact,  she  was  only  teaching  her  reserve.  The  tears 
stole  down  Ptennie's  cheeks,  and  she  rubbed  them  off 
furtively,  quivering  through  all  her  body,  but  saying 
nothing ;  and,  when  breakfast  was  over,  she  went  out 
into  the  garden,  and  had  a  good  cry  by  herself.  ' 

She  wished  this  had  not  happened  on  her  last  day  at 
home.  She  knew  her  mother's  warm  temper  was  apt 
to  break  out  now  and  again  on  the  offending  head  of 
Bessie  or  of  Ned,  but  she  never  rfecollected  being 
called  on  herself  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  before.  And 
then  the  disappointment  about  going  to  the  Abbey, 
which  she  knew  would  be  as  great  to  Mr.  Tindal  as 
to  her — and  it  might  be  ever  so  long  before  she  saw 
him  again.  At  this  thought  her  tears  gushed  anew. 
Mrs.  Oroft  was  not  much  less  miserable  &an  she  had 
made  her  daughter.  To  be  sure,  she  had  no  tender 
reasons  for  wishing  to  eat  her  luncheon  at  Rood 
Abbey  instead  of  at  home,  but  she  was  vexed  at  her- 
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Belf  for  kaving  grieyed  Peimie,  and  she  was  afraid  it 
might  affect  Uieir  fatnre  intercourBe.  Feimie,  as  she 
remembered  of  old,  had  always  taken  a  small  reproach 
acutely  to  hearty  and  as  a  child  had  been  shy  and 
timid  for  a  week  after  the  lightest  wcuflvng.  It  she 
turned  shy  and  timid  now,  it  might  end  in  her  not 
coming  to  Mayfield  again  in  haying-time.  Indeed, 
without  intending,  without  knowing  it,  her  mother 
had  taken  away  in  an  instant  from  Mayfield  its  chief  est 
charm.    And  regret  would  not  restore  it. 

Fennie  made  the  first  advance  towards  peace.  She 
came  to  the  kitchen  door  where  her  mother  was,  and 
asked  if  a  note  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Tindal,  to 
tell  him  they  were  not  going  to  the  Abbey. 

**  What  a  fuss  you  do  make  about  it,  Peimie  1"  said 
her  mother,  who  stuck  to  her  main  resolution,  and 
tjiought  it  due  to  herself  to  maintain  her  dignity. 
"He'll  expect  no  note,  not  he;  it  isn't  like  as  if  it 
was  a  party.  I'll  not  have  any  writing  backwards  and 
forwards  between  you.  Thai  would  be  worse  than  the 
other."  Almost  before  she  had  done  speaking,  Fennie 
had  withdrawn  herself  to  the  parlour,  and  was  crying 
again  more  bittei-ly  than  ever.  She  did  not  wear  tears 
near  her  eyes,  bat  when  the  deep  fountains  were  opened 
they  flowed  copiously. 

While  Fennie  was  bewailing  herself  thus  at  Mayfield, 
Ml*.  Tindal,  in  anticipation  of  her  speedy  arriyal,  was 
going  about  with  a  cheeif  ul  countenance,  putting  the 
final  touches  of  embellishment  to  his  sanctum,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  receive  hei*.  How  often  had  she 
gathei*ed  violets  and  garnished  her  iiistic  parloui*  for 
him !  He  remembered,  with  g]*ateful  tenderness,  her 
thousand  delicate  little  efforts  to  please  his  eye,  and 
lighten  the  tedium  of  his  confinement ;  and  he  thought 
that  she  should  see  he  had  not  been  unobservant 
of  her  whims  and  hei*  tastes.  With  his  own  fingers, 
less  deft  than  hers,  but  far  from  incapable,  he  filled  a 
cup  on  his  writing-table  with  wet  long-f  ronded  moss, 
and  stuck  it  thick  with  double  violets.  From  the 
neglected  green-house  Fierce  bi*ought  in  a, stand  of 
plants  in  blossom,  cinerarias  of  every  shade  of  purple, 
heaths,  rosy  pink  and  white,  and  a  tall  full-flowered 
crimson  camellia  in  the  centre,  which  made  a  rich 
glowing  mass  of  colour  in  the  wide,  deep  window. 
I  The  room  had  the  morning  sun,  and  was  spacious 
and  airy,  with  a  soft,  many-hued  Persian  carpet,  green 
silk  draperies,  and  antique  furniture  of  dark  walnut 
wood,  wrought  all  of  it,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  house,  fi'om  the  original  carvings,  panellings,  and 
plenishing  of  the  Abbey.  The  pictures  on  the  walls 
weie  landscapes,  every  one,  and  most  of  them  were 
sunny  scenes.  Over  the  mantelpiece,  which  was  lofty, 
and  sculptured  of  wood  like  the  bookcases  and  cabinets, 
there  was  an  Italian  view  of  a  lake  and  TnnnnfAiTii^ — 
blue,  golden,  and  glorious.  Mr.  Tindal  had  chosen 
this  room  for  his  own  on  his  return,  feeling  his  need 
of  all  things  bright ;  and  as  he  made  it  festive  for  his 
expected  gpiest,  he  glanced  round  it  approvingly,  and 
said  to  himself — ^Yes,  she  would  like  it.  It  had  been 
his  mother's  drawing-room,  and  should  be  hers.  So 
confident  was  he  of  the  balance  of  that  cup  to  which 
he  was  approaching  his  thirsty  lips. 

The  dock  went  round  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
past  noon,  and  then  he  began  to  count  the  minutes 
until  she  came.  He  had  to  count  them  a  long  while, 
but  he  did  not  give  up  eaopecHng  until  Pierce  entered, 
and  said  Miss  Orof t  had  ridden  by  with  her  mother. 


Then  there  was  an  end  of  it^  The  afternoon  was  half 
over,  the  sun  had  faded  out  of  the  room,  and  he  weaat 
to  his  savourless  meal  alone.  It  was  not  her  faulty  he 
was  sure;  but  he  experienced  a  sense  of  pain  aod 
d^ection  far  beycmd  the  ordinary  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment, sad  for  the  whole  of  that  day  he  could  not 
raise  himself  above  it.  He  tried  writing,  he  tried  a 
book,  he  tried  his  pipe — thai  consoled  him  best ;  his 
familiar  friend  that  moralised  in  smoke,  and  was 
never  weorif  uL 

CHAFTEB  IX. 

ABOUT  SINaS. 

It  was  the  Easter  holidays  when  Penelope  Chrofi 
returned  to  Eastwold,  and  the  Wynyard  boyB  weare  all 
at  home.  During  the  weeks  of  her  absence  Farmer 
Dykes,  his  wife,  and  family,  had  taken  poesesaion  of  the 
portion  of  the  house  assigned  to  them,  and  Mrs.  Wyn- 
yard and  her  children  had  worn  down  to  the  tranquil 
level  of  their  daily  life.  Nobody  came  to  visit — ^that 
was  the  first  fact  that  impressed  iteelf  on  Peanie's 
mind.  The  gardens  were  IdEt  to  grow  into  wildetness. 
Sheep  and  cattle  pastured  in  the  park.  The  few  Sue 
trees,  that  had  hitherto  been  spared  for  beanies  sake, 
were  now  marked  for  the  axe.  The  faded  spLendour 
of  the  drawing-room  and  the  learned  luznxy  of  the 
library  remained  to  keep  tastes  and  traditions  alive 
in  the  children's  minds ;  but  the  regular  expenditure 
of  the  household  was  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits, 
and  besides  old  Jenny  the. nurse,  one  maid  and  a 
woman  in  the  kitchen  were  all  that  remained  of  the 
former  establishment. 

Mrs.  Wynyard  had  many  disquieting  thoughts 
about  her  husband's  ward  under  these  circumstanoea 
It  was  not  to  such  a  dull,  restrained  life  as  was  now 
led  at  Eastwold  that  her  father  had  meant  to  consign 
her;  and  her  fortune  certainly  entitled  her  to  taste 
something  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world  while  her 
mind  was  fresh.  A  season  in  London,  a  continental 
tour  wei*e  her  due ;  but  how  were  they  to  be  obtained 
for  her?  Her  allowance  was  ample  for  all  expenses; 
but  where  was  the  chaperone  to  escort  herP  Mrs. 
Wynyaa-d  caught  herself  wishing  that  poor  Fennie 
were  well  married  and  off  her  hands ;  and  then  think- 
ing that  perhaps  she  might  meet  with  an  eligible  some- 
body at  Brackenfield,  during  the  wedding  festivities  of 
Millicent  and  Mr.  Forester.  This  marriage,  long 
deferred,  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  April. 

Meantime,  Fennie  took  up  the  threads  of  her  own 
life  quietly  and  contentedly  enough.  She  walked 
with  Anna  and  Lois  about  the  park,  the  fields,  the 
woods ;  she  rode  a  few  miles  eveiy  day  with  Francis 
or  Geoffrey,  who  borrowed  a  shaggy  half-broken  colt 
from  Farmer  Dykes,  to  accompany  her ;  and  she  spent 
a  great  many  hours  in  the  library,  browsing  at  will 
amongst  the  literary  gleanings  of  a  dozen  generations. 
She  was  blessed  with  an  adaptable  mind,  and  she.  did 
not  find  this  uneventful  existence  in8app<n:tabl7  heavy. 
Perhaps  her  patience  was  increased  by  the  reflection 
that  Bood  Abbey  was  not  much  more  than  four  miles 
off,  and  that  she  might  happen  some  fortunate  day  to 
meet  Mr.  TindaL  This  fortunate  day  did  not,  how- 
ever, arrive,  and  she  departed  to  Bradcenfield  without 
an  opportunity  of  explanation.  Fennie  respected  her 
mother's  veio  so  far  that  she  did  not  dream  of  wittVjng 
an  opportunity.  She  had  meditated  once  or  twice  on 
the  esqpediency  of  opening  her  counsel  to  Mrs,  Wyqyani, 
but  reoollectiog  what  had  come  of  her  eonfidanoe  at 
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Majfield,  she  was  afraid,  and  finaily  determined  to 
keep  it  to  herself.  Besides,  what  was  there  to  tell, 
except  that  Mr.  Tindal  had  |]^yen  her  tha4}  ring  P 

Pennie  arrived  at  Brackeufield  two  days  before  the 
great  erent,  by  Millicent  Button's  express  desire.  No 
other  gaest  had  then  come,  but  on  the  morrow  ap- 
peared Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Brooke,  and  Pennie 
found  herself  brought  into  close  and  intimate  com- 
mnnion  with  Mr.  Tindal's  faithless  love,  who  was,  in 
fact,  a  niece  of  the  Dame — ^herself,  before  marriage, 
&  Curtis  of  Methley  Towers.  Pennie  was  not  shy  in 
company;  she  felt  her  personal  insignificance  as  a 
shield,  and  under  its  shelter  she  gleaned  from  society 
a  yast  deal  of  quiet  enjoyment.  Lady  Brooke,  who 
fastened  a  character  on  all  her  acquaintance,  told  her 
on  the  evening  of  their  meeting  that  she  wa  sa  quU; 
and  to  the  other  familiar  names  by  which  she  was 
known  at  Brack«:ifield  this  was  now  added.  Pennie 
felt  inclined  to  resent  it,  but  did  not.  Uncle  Chris- 
topher was  there  with  his  merry  mockery,  and  her  new 
weapon  might  be  turned  to  account. 

It  was  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  that  this 
occurred.  Millicent  and  Michael  Forester  were  con- 
versing apart;  the  rest  of  the  circle  were  assembled 
about  the  hearth  drinking  their  cups  of  coffee.  Lady 
Brooke  coyered  the  central  ottoman  with  her  flowing 
skirts,  and  was  as  useful  as  a  second  lamp  for  lighting 
ap  the  room  with  her  glowing  complexion  and  moun- 
tainoias  white  figure.  Anything  so  fat,  or  anything 
so  fair,  Pennie  had  never  seen;  and  her  gp-eat  eyes 
lightened  with  appreciative  fun  as  she  contemplated 
this  heroine  of  a  story,  seated  solid  under  the  nimbus 
of  airs,  graces,  and  aiffectationB  with  which  she  was 
always  pleased  to  crown  herself  in  company.  Pennie 
tried  mentally  to  reduce  her  shape  to  girlish  pro- 
portions, and  her  risage  to  the  tender  roundness  and 
bloom  of  youth,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Fancy  can 
expand  more  easily  than  she  can  compress;  and  a  faint 
sentiment  of  wonder,  unleavened  by  admiration,  was 
all  she  felt  towards  this  once  paragon  of  beauty  that 
Mr.  Tindal  had  loved. 

Pennie  was  reposing  in  a  low  chair  very  comfort- 
ably, sipping  her  coffee  and  thinking  her  thoughts, 
when  Mrs.  Blake,  who  was  close  by  on  a  couch  with 
the  Dame,  suddenly  bent  forward,  and  said  aloud: 
"  What  an  exquisite  old  diamond  ring  you  have  on, 
Pennie !"  Pennie  coloured,  murmured  yes,  and  went 
on  sipping  her  coffee. 

"  Pray  let  me  look  at  it ;  I  do  «o  admire  diamonds," 
cried  Lady  Brooke,  eagerly.  Pennie  had  nothing  for 
it  bnt  to  extend  her  hand :  the  ring  was  rather  large 
for  her  finger,  and  in  an  instant  the  admirer  of 
diamonds  had  drawn  it  off,  had  shrieked  for  love  of 
the  precious  stones,  had  read  the  "posy'*  engraved 
inside,  and  had  said,  in  a  voice  that  made  everybody 
stare,  she  did  not  think  there  had  been  more  than  one 
ring  like  that  in  the  world !  Pennie  put  out  her  hand 
to  receive  it  again,  but  somebody  else  had  asked  to 
look  at  it,  and  it  was  being  passed  from  one  to  another, 
and  commented  on  as  curious,  costly,  quaint^  lovely, 
antique.  When  it  came  back  to  her  she  put  it  on 
without  a  word,  and  proceeded  to  finish  her  coffee,  but 
the  hand  that  carried  the  oup  to  her  lips  shook  visibly, 
the  lips  themselvea  quivered,  and  a  burning  glow, 
enongh  to  meh  ice,  covered  her  face,  her  neck,  her 
arms.  Poor  Pennie,  she  could  not  have  looked  guiltier 
if  she  had  stolen  the  ring ! 


Mr.  Tindal's  accident^  and  his  nursing  at  Mayfield 
during  Pennie's  visit  to  her  mother,  were  well  Imown 
here,  for  they  had  been  the  chief  theme  of  Pennie's 
recent  letters  to  her  friend  Millicent.  Blushes  so 
fiery  must»  of  course^  have  an  interpretation.  The 
women  longed  to  know  uihai ;  the  men  had  no  doubt. 
They  retreated  very  slowly,  and  Pennie  writhed  undei- 
the  sensation  of  being  a  mark  and  a  wonder  to  all 
^es.  She  quite  loved  Uncle  Christopher  when,  after 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of  Guitt's  beau- 
tiful etchings,  he  wheeled  his  chair  half  round  to  hers, 
and  bade  her  come  and  look  at  them  too ;  which  gave 
her  a  chance  of  moving  from  under  Lady  Brooke's 
discontented  watchfulness,  and  of  concealing  her  trea- 
cherous face.  She  did  not  discern  the  pictures  very 
distinctly  until  they  oame  to  one  of  the  gateway  at 
Bood  Abbey ;  and  then  rallying  her  wits  with  deter- 
mination, she  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  fi*agment, 
but  that  it  appeared  in  better  preservation  in  the 
etching  than  in  reality.  After  she  had  managed  her 
own  voice  once  more  she  got  on  better,  and  really 
finished  the  evening  creditably.  But,  oh !  what  would 
she  not  have  given  for  one  of  those  faces,  good  as 
majaks,  which,  never  betray  their  owners  I 


Millicent  Button's  wedding  was  not  very  gay,  but  it 
went  off  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  The  break- 
fast, the  tedious  afternoon,  the  dinner  and  the  dance 
in  the  evening,  were  all  according  to  rule — ^pleasant, 
natural,  proper,  and  pretty.  The  Squire  and  the 
Dame  bore  the  parting  bravely;  in  the  first  place, 
because  Millicent  was  to  live  at  the  Lodge,  and  in  the 
second,  because  John,  Theodora,  and  the  three  boys 
were  going  now  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Brackeufield, 
that  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  might  not  feel 
lonely  and  forsaken  in  their  old  age. 

Nobody  had  come  to  the  wedding  from  Eastwold 
but  Pennie,  and  the  next  day  but  one  after  it  was 
over  she  left  to  return  home,  still  in  possession  of  her 
secret  about  the  ring,  notwithstanding  the  many 
attacks  made  upon  her  by  Lady  Brooke's  curiosity  to 
learn  under  what  circumstances  it  had  been  given  to 
her.  None  of  the  other  witnesses  of  her  confusion 
had  asked  or  even  hinted  a  single  inquiry,  for  Lady 
Brooke  had  whispered  it  through  the  house  that  this 
wonderful  ring  had  certainly  been  worn  by  Mr. 
Tindal's  mother;  that  she  had  seen  it  often  on  her 
hand,  and  that  the  unhappy  lady  had  said  to  her  once 
(before  the  shocking  faznily  tragedy  occurred),  that  it 
might  come  to  be  her  own;  for  it  had  been  the 
betrothal  gift  of  the  heir  of  Hood  Abbey  to  his 
mistress  for  genei*ations. 

But  though  nothing  was  said  to  Pennie,  there  was  a 
good  deal  said  over  dressing-room  fires  about  the  ring, 
and  in  other  secluded  comers  for  gossip.  The  Dame 
trusted  that  her  Mary  knew,  and  that  Pennie  put 
confidence  in  her;  and  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  her 
daughter  at  Eastwold  the  day  after  the  wedding,  she 
made  distinct  allusion  to  her  ward's  intimacy  with  the 
unfortunate  master  of  Rood.  This  letter  only  pre- 
ceded Pennie's  aiTival  by  a  few  hours,  and  by  the 
same  post  had  come  another  on  the  same  subject  from 
Mr.  Wynyard  in  Normandy,  to  whom  Mr.  Hargrove 
had  sent  a  curiously-exaggerated  statement  of  the  late 
events  at  Mayfield.  Mrs.  Wynyard  felt  hurt  that 
Pennie  had  told  her  nothing,  and  that  such  intelli- 
gence should  have  been  left  to  find  its  way  to  her  from 
two  such  distant  quarters,  but  she  carefully  dissembled 
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her  annoy a&oe;  for  shd  had  kno^edge  ^noug^  of 
Fennie's  chazacter  to  he  aware,  that  though  htf  oon- 
fidenoe  might  h«  won,  it  never  eoinld  he  oomiAaiided. 

It  wa0  to  this  poaition  of  her  little  aflPhirs  that 
Fennifl  oame  houe^far  from  aorry  to  come)  for  how 
muoh  nearer  to  Bood  wa«  Baatwold  than  Braoken- 
fieldP  Ab  she  sat  at  tea  with  the  childr^»  gi't^g 
them  a  detailed  acootmt  of  the  late  feetititiea  at 
giundpapa's  house,  Mrs.  y(ynj%it&  observed  that  the 
ring  which  had  been  reported  to  her  was  not  on  her 
hand.  Pennie  had,  in  fact,  resolved  not  to  risk  any 
more  abrupt  questions  thereanent,  and  so  she  had 
strung  it  on  a  ribbon  round  her  neck,  and  hidden  it 
underneath  her  dress. 

It  was  not  thus,  however,  that  she  could  escape 
Mrs.  Wynyard's  dutiful  anxiety.  When  the  children 
were  gone  to  bed,  she  was  left  alone  with  their  niother, 
who  plunged  at  once  in  mediM  ree,  and  asked— 
"  Pennie,  what  is  this  that  I  hear  about  your  having 
accepted  from  Mr.  Tindal  a  diamond  ring — the  ring 
that  all  the  world  of  hereabouts  knows  as  the  bride- 
ring  of  Rood  ?'* 

"  I  told  my  mother,  and  she  told  it  again  to  Mr. 
Hargrove,"  replied  Pennie,  in  a  defensive  tone;  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  If  my  own  mother  cannot  keep  my 
counsel,  to  whom  then  shall  I  entrust  it  P" 

**  Mr.  Hargrove  has  made  it  his  business  to  write 
about  it  to  Normandy.  Of  course,  on  such  a  gift, 
men  place  only  one  oonstmction.**  Mrs.  Wynyard 
waited  a  moment  for  confession,  but  none  was  forth- 
coming. She  continued:  "If  all  were  straight  and 
fair  tu  Mr.  Tindal's  history,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion, unless  it  were  on  the  score  of  age — he  must  be 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  your  elder — ^but  there  are 
circumstances  which  would  make  us  veiy,  i^ery  re- 
luctant to  consent." 

'*  No  one  is  required  bo  consent  to  anything," 
interrupted  Pennie,  in  some  heat.  "I  know  the 
circumstances  you  allude  to,  and  they  will  never 
influence  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  Mr.  Tindal 
before  I  knew  them.  I  will  not  pretend  to  mis- 
imderstand  you.  When  he  gave  me  this  ring," 
touching  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  ''he  told  me  that 
he  had  received  it  from  his  mother,  to  give  to  the 
woman  he  married!  but  as  he  could  not  ask  any 
woman  to  be  his  wife,  tied  and  bound  as  he  is,  he 
would  give  it  to  me— the  only  creature  who  had 
shown  him  genuine  feith  and  love  since  he  lost 
her." 

'*  It  comes  all  to  the  same  thing,  Pennie.  He  will 
look  that  you  should  redeem  the  pledge  you  have 
accepted." 

Pennie  did  not  appear  so  distressed  as  she  ought  to 
have  done.  Bhe  was  thinking,  '*  WeU,  and  if  he  does, 
what  then  P" 

**  This  is  where  it  is,  dear ;  we  are  responsible  for 
you,"  Mrs.  Wynyard  went  on.  "We  should  like  to 
marry  you  honourably  and  happily,  as  if  you  were  a 
daughter  of  our  own ;  and  I  would  rather  lay  my  girls 
in  their  coffins  than  give  them  to  men  of  whom  such 
words  have  been  spoken  as  have  been  spoken  of 
Arthur  Tindal.  While  you  keep  that  ring  you  are 
virtually  bound  to  him,  and  cannot  honestly  listen  to 
the  addresses  of  any  one  besides." 

Pennie's  face  flamed  now.  "  I  don't  want  to  listen 
to  any  one  besides,"  said  she. 

"I  must  understand  you  plainly.  Bo  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  conceived  a  regard  for  Mr. 


Tindal,  which  would  be  -h  bar  against  any  other 
attachm^t  P" 

"  That  is  tiie  trolh.*' 

"Then  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Pennie;  for  I  am 
afraid  there  is  trouble  before  you.^ 

(Yb  be  conNnuecL) 


Pw.  1. 


Fio.  a; 


When  a  cateroillar  is  full  grown  it  changes  into  a 
pupa,  so  called  because  it  is  thought  to  resemble  a 
young  child  wrapped  in  swaddling  dothes  (Fig.  2),  If 
any  one  had  never  seen  a  cateipillar  and  a  pupa 
before,  and  had  no  knowled^  of  tneir  r^ationshm  to 
one  another,  it  would  be  a  mfflcult  task  to  snake  him 
believe  that  the  taotionle|w  fotm  before  him  had  ever 
been  an  agile  and  voracious  caterpillar;  Qr»  again,  would 
ever  become  one  of  those  light  and  beantifufbutterflies 
that  eladden  our  eves,  and  add  a  charm  to  oar  country 
rambles.  When  tne  caterpillar  is  about  to  pass  inU) 
the  pupa  stage  it  seeks  a  fitting  place  for  the  trans- 
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What  pretty  tkin^  are  buttet^fiiefit  asod  how  pleasant 
to  see  them  fiittuig  about  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and 
amongst  the  flowers.    What  a  vaiiety  of  colours  they 
present !    One  is  white ;  another  white  'and  bla>ck ;  a 
third  brown  and  red;  a  foui-th  blue;  a  fifth  copper-  ! 
coloured ;  in  short,  they  present  such  an  endless  variety  ' 
of  colours,  and  so  harmoniously  blepded,  that  it  would  ' 
be  a  difficult  task  to  find  words  to  deseribe  some  of 
them.    If  their  exceeding  loveliness  were  all,  butterflies 
would  stm  be  deserving  6t  our  adwiiriTig  noitioe;  but 
besides  this,  the  history  of  eveiy  butterfly  is  replete 
with  wonder  and  instruction. 

Let  us  trace  the  development  of  a  butterfly  from  the 
egff  to  the  perfect  fly. 

The  first  stage  in  the  history  is  the  eg^,  for  all 
butterflies  are  hatched  from  eggs,  which  are  laid  by 
these  beautiful  insects  upon  the  plants  best  suited  for 
the  food  of  the  caterpillar,  in  which  form  its  career  of 
active  life  begins. 

When  the  effg  is  hatched  la  caterpillar  oomes  out. 
It  is  soft,  win^ess,  and  in  shape  like  ^  wonn  (Fig.  1.) 
In  this  state  it  eats  greedily,  and  daring  this  period 
of  its  life  often  does  much  serious  mischief  Gar- 
deners, and  all  who  have  gardens,  know  by  experience 
what  destruction  the  butterflv-grub  makes  among 
vegetables;  and  for  the  last  four  or  ^ve  years  the 
caterpillars  of  the  ^oseberry-moth  have  been  so  nume- 
rous m  some  locahties,  that  vr^xj  gooseberry «tree  in 
the  district  has  been  stripped  of  its  leaves.  During 
this  stage  of  their  existence  the  oa;Uerpillars  frequently 
change  their  skins,  and  they  grow  with  anuaing 
rapidity.  The  quantity  of  food  they  destroy  mav  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  maggot  of  the  blow- 
fly, perhaps  better  known  as  the  blue-bottle  and  flesh- 
fly,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  after  its  birth  has 
increased  in  weight  155  times;  and  the  full-grown 
caterpillar  of  the  goal-moth  is  72,000  times  heavier 
than  when  it  issued  from  the  tg^. 
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formation,  then  casta  its  skin,  and  gradually  loses  all 

appearance  of  the  caterpillar.    Some,  as  those  of  the 

swallow-tailed  bntterflj,  are  snapendcd  bj  the  middle 

'-  a  branch,  the  tail-ead  also  being  fastened  to  it;  the 

la  of    the  Brimstone  ButterflT,   the   Black-veined 

lite,  and  the  Orange  Tip,  are  also  suspended  in  like 

[iner ;  others  are  Buspended  bj  the  tail  alone,  and 

ers   are   buried   in  the   earth.     The  time  that  the 

insect  continnes  in  this  stage  of  its  existence  differs 

very  much — in  the  enmrner  months  it  may  be  two  or 

three  waeb;  in  the  winter  it  may  extend  to  six  months. 


From  the  pnpa    comes  the  imajfo,  or  full-g 


bntterUy  {Pig.  3),  which  eats  little,, and  only  of  honey, 
drawn  Iroiji  tiu  jiectary  of  flowers ;  and  which  lives 
but  a.  Bbort  itoa,  tt  the  longMt  o^!v  a  few.  dava. 
during  whieh  happ/  pepioil  it  sports  ironi  flower 


flower,  laya  its  egg*  npan  the  plants  best  suited  for  t^ 
support  «  its  pntgeKf,  and  then  dies. 

The  diflf^rtEt  alWM  in  th^  de^elopmenti  of  »  butter- 
^are:  Irt,  the  i^g;  M.  the  CaterpiUar;  3rd,  the 
Pnpa ;  and  4tfa,  the  Imago,  or  perfect  insect.  In  each 
Btage  the  insect  differs  bo  greatly  from  the  preceding, 
as  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  men  in  early  ages; 
and  the  resemblance  of  a  papa  to  a  corpse  wrappod  up 
for  burial,  motioalesa,  ud  to  all  appearance  dea£ 
from  which  it  suddenly  awakens  a  beautiful  winged 
insect,  caused  it  to  be  recognized  by  tts  ancient 
Greeks,  and  aWby  the  early  (^iristians,  Be  an  emblem 
ol  ttie  rwurrectian  «f  man  niter  d>»tlt. 


MADEIRA. 


Thi  Idaaid  of  Hadeura,  odehrated  for  its  beautiful 
climate,  and  not  altogether  without  its  romantic  aeso- 
oiations.  was,  strsngu  to  sny,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of 
mm  till  the  year  liiW,  when  a  suaU  vessel  was  driven 
l*OTe  by  streM  of  weather.  Even  then,  Btaay  years 
pasa  before  the  ialaod  was  coloniaed,  and  < 
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■ccidental  cironraatenues  had  much  to  do  with  the  event. 
The  Foitagnese  were  turning  their  attention  to  mari- 
Dme  discovery,  under  the  able  saperintendence  of  Don 
E^eatT.  the  king's  eldest  eon,  when,  in  1413,  a  ship 
wMeBtrnated  to  the  commandof  John  Gonzales  Zarco 
and  Tristan  Tac  with  order*  to  oae  their  utmost  efforts 
to  donblc  Oaoe  Bojador,  ead  than  to  steer  towards  the 
^uth.  While  oaJong  their  w>j  along  shore,  in  obe- 
'     these  instraetif^U,  a  sijdden  ^uall   arose, 


wive  t^i£in  out  to  aeo.  and,,  when  Ihey  were  expecting 
erary  moment  to  perish,  landed  tbem  on  an  unknown 
*Md ;  which,  from  their  happy  escape,  they  named 
rorto  Bauto  [i.  e.  Holy  Port].  In  the  mfftnoy  of  "ftvi- 
gUiu),  the  discorery  of  this  small  island  speared  a 
■"^^  of  such  momeat  that  thiy  instantly  returned 
w  Portugal  with  the  good  tiding*,  end  wet«  received 
^Henij  irith  Um  vf^aum  and  honour  du«  to' 
™™Mta  adventiims.  This  faint  dawa  of  vuceess 
■ul«d  a. mind  ardent  i^  the  pursuit  of  «  favourite 
wject  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  Jffext  year, 
toerefore^  Don  Henry  ventured  to  send  out  three  ships 


under  the  same  commanders,  to  who."^  he  joined  Bar- 
tholomew Perestrello,  in  order  to  take  poaseni^n  nf 
the  ieland  which  they  had  discovered.  When  they 
began  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  ■/■wards 
the  south  a  fixed  spot  in  the  horizon,  like  a  sm^^  black 
cloud.  So  ignorant  were  they  of  the  cause  of  this 
appearance,  that  some  said  it  was  an  abyss  in  the 
sea ;  others,  that  it  was  the  mouth  of  hell,  and  that  the 
darkness  was  the  smoke  isaoing  from  it.  For  it  looked 
like  black  emoke  as  of  a  furnace  ;  and  on  account  of 
these  reports,  eo  great  was  the  terror  of  this  part  of  the 
ocean,  that  sailors  always  went  another  way. 

"  By  degrees,"  says  Robertson,  "  they  were  led  to  con- 
jecture that  it  might  be  land,  and,  steeling  towards  it, 
they  arrived  at  a  considerable  island,  uninhabited  and 
covered  with  wood,  which  on  that  account  they  culled 
Madeira,  As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to  render 
his  diaooveriee  useful  to  his  counttr.  he  immediately 
eauipped  a  fleet  tocarryacolony  of  Poi-tueuesetotbcae 
iBlaada.  By  hia provident  care  they  were  lumished  not 
only  with  the  seeds,  piaots,  and  domestic  animals  com- 
mon in  Europe ;  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  warmth  of 
the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  would  prove  favour- 
able to  the  reiuing  of  other  productions,  he  procured 
slips  of  the  vine  ft'om  the  iaWd  of  Cyprus,  the  rich 
wines  of  whiob  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plonta  of 
the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately 
introduced.  These  throve  so  proaperously  that  the 
benefit  of  cultivating  tbem  was  immediately  perceived, 
ftq4  tko  sugar  and  wine  of  Uadcira  quicKly  beuamo 
oonsiderable  articles  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal." 

Madeira  is  thus,  it  appears,  one  of  the  very  few 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  eai-th  which  is  entirely  free 
from  the  curae  of  conquest.  No  aborigines  have  been 
hera  e^pelledi  extm>|ited,  overreached,  or  subjugated 
by  an  alien  raoe,  The  present  inhabitants  have  an  uu- 
dieputed  right  to  the  soil ;  and  this  fact  has  probably 
combined  with  the  climate  to  give  tbem  a  peculiarly 
peaceable  and  kindly  character. 

The  writer  asked  a  friend  who  had  been  to  Uadeira 
with  an  invalid  sister,  how  they  had  emoyedthemselveaP 
"  Oh !  very  much  indeed,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  would  never 
have  done  to  have  stayed  there  another  winter;  we 
should  have  forgott^i  England  and  all  our  friends." 

It  is  this  indescribable  charm  which  renders  Madeira, 
so  desirable  a  residence  for  invalids.  It  is  not  merely 
that  definite  physical  causes  remove  or  asaua^  com- 
plaints of  the  chest  and  heart,  and  other  kmds  of 
phases  of  disease ;  but  that  the  invalid  enjoya  life  while 
it  lusts,  in  a  woj,  and  to  a  degree,  which  would  be  im- 
possDile  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  incipient  diseiisea 
may  be  chucked  or  eradicated  by  a  visit  to  Madeira;  in 
othei-8,  the  patient  may  be  so  far  relieved  and  invi- 
goi-ated,  as  to  i-otiini  to  England  capable  of  coping  with 
Hie  insidious  enemy  for  muny  a  year  to  come.  Some 
persons,  who  in  England  would  die  or  live  in  a  con- 
tinual  stale  of  alai'm  or  captivity,  may  survive  for 
years  in  Madeira,  enjoying  aU  the  moderate  and  ra- 
tional pleasures  of  life.  And  even  those  who  have 
defeiTed  their  visit  till  it  has  become  too  late  to  ouve. 
may  spend  the  short  remnant  of  tbcir  days  in  happy 
tranquillity,  and  find  abundance  of  time  to  prepare 
unintemiptedly  for  another  world,  undiaturoed  by 
that  Buffering  and  restlcsaneas  which  so  often  rob 
sickness  of  its  babn  and  death  of  its  peace.* 

*  Whiki  lh«  writer  hni  but  eiprMscd  lh«  gmeral  (deling  ubnnt  tlie 
dimate  of  Madeira,  it  cAjmot  be  den i ml  Ihnl  in  etpciimeiit  re.«ntK- 
niade  bj  the  siithoHliei  of  the  Conjumntion  Ho'pita!,  Broin["oii, 
ifacWiy  rn  it«  resulti.  In  November,  I8»,  tuMiIr 
inter  mdnthi  in  Mjwkiri,  everv 


inralids  ic< 


[Dude  Tor 


....  , V.    -.OTght  them  buck.'    Five  of 

England  in  <he  (trA  (tige  of  the  disme,  fear  in  the 
In  the  thiiJ  itage.     Ai  reniiiili 
twentj  relurnfrt  miirh  imiPioTe-f 
were  not  u  wtH,  nnd  one  .l-c^l  i 


e  ini 


xVlenlr  In  iU\t\m  from  m|>t'ir*a) 


An  intereBtiiig  storj  is  tulJ  of  a  veaset  which  mode 
the  voyage  to  Madeira  uuder  peculiax  circumstancea,  in 
tlie  early  part  of  the  present  century.  She  wan  a  Lisbon 
packet — one  of  those  which  need  to  come  from  Lisbon 
to  Uadeira  every  month,  and  return  again  to  the  Por- 
tuguese metropolis.  It  woa  the  ouatom  then,  as  it 
probably  is  now,  for  those  who  could  afford  it  to  visit 
Liabou,  tor  the  sake  both  of  amusement  and  impTovc- 
tnent ;  and  above  all,  in  the  case  of  the  fair  sex,  to 
learn  and  obtain  the  newest  faahiona.  On  the  occaaion 
in  question  a  considerable  number  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Madeira  gentry  were  on  board; 
amongst  them  a  bride,  who  had  gone  to  Lisbon  to 
prepare  her  troutteau,  and  was  returning  home  to  be 
married.  All  had  gone  well  with  the  packet  during 
her  Toyage.  She  was  already  clearly  in  sight  from  the 
turrets  of  Fnnchal.  and  aigimls  were  being  exchanged 
between  thoao  on  board  and  their  friende  on  shore ; 
when,  as  she  passed  the  Greater  Beaerto.  a  pirate, 
which  had  lain  concealed  behind  it,  darted  forth  from 
ita  shadows  and  summoned  her  to  surrender.  The 
captain  determined,  if  poa^hle,  to  aave  himself  and 
those  committod  to  his  charge,  and  puttiue  on  ad- 
ditional sail,  steered  straight  for  the  friendly  port  of 
Funchal.  Eleven  forts  and  batteries,  ntunbering  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guns,  protect  the  harbour.  But 
that  protection  was  fifteen  miles  distant ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  vessel  of  war  in  the  port, 
which  might  have  given  assistance  to  the  j^ket.  All 
that  could  bo  done  was  done.    The  batteries  were  all 


■  blood-Tfud  (in  April),  though  hi  h>d  don*  well  up  to  i  crrtaia 
point.  In  two  cans  tht  chat  i^mptoini  Impmvcd,  la  twelve  tb»j 
RDuioMi  itationiiry,  >nd  in  fire  thtj  ■ppcand  to  htn  tdnnrrd, 
Foar  patient*  incrnied  in  weight  during  Ihiir  mhsence,  thlricen  lo<t 
weight,  and  two  eipcrieDcef)  no  chaogi  in  thk  reaptct. 


manned ;  the  gunners  stood,  match  in  hand,  by  their 
loaded  cannon ;  the  troopa  were  placed  under  arms ;  but 
nothing  more  could  be  done  than  to  prepare  for  a  bare 
posaibUity.  Loudly  and  wildly  rose  the  cry  of  father, 
mother,  aister,  brother,  and  lover,  for  those  who  were 
in  such  extreme  periL 

The  captMU  of  the  jiacket  was  an  able  seaman;  his 
vessel  one  of  the  best  in  the  service ;  and  despite  the 
speed  of  his  purauer,  he  kept  on  his  way  for  twelve 
terrible  miles,  till  he  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Bay 
of  Funchal.  Meantime,  the  pirate  had  gained  gra- 
dually on  him  in  the  race ;  and  determinmg  to  nuke 
asBuranoe  doubly  aure,  she  tooked  at  this  moment, 
struck  in  right  towards  the  shore,  and  tlten,  joat  before 
she  had  got  witMn  cannon-shot  of  the  nearest  for^ 
veered  round  to  make  a  pounce  upon  her  prey,     Im^ 

e'ne,  reader,  if  you  can,  the  agonizing  excitement^  the 
enzied  despair  of  that  moment !  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  ahout  which  burst  from  the  multitude  that  crowided 
quay,  and  window,  and  turret,  and  housetop,  as  the 
pirate's  mainsail  split  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the 
packet,  crossing  her  destined  path,  found  herself  aafe 
under  the  gnna  of  the  fortress  of  the  iLHfio. 

lUieo  signifies,  in  Fortugnese,  Tinmlur  Bock :  hence 
the  name  of  this  fortress,  built  on  an  insulated  and 
precipitous  rook,  which  stands  out  from  the  westom 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fnnchal,  so  as  to  protect  from 
the  Bonui  and  soaui-west  winds  the  vesoels  lying  in 
deep  water  between  it  and  the  town.  Beneath  the 
fortress  are  miserable  dungeons,  where  oriminals  and 
those  charged  with  political  offimces  have  been  con- 
fined. The  name  has  been  metamorphoaed  by  Bngltdi 
Bailors  into  "Lew  Bock,"  apporenllT  nnder  the  im- 
preaaion  that  it  is  so  called  from  ahehering  vessels 
nnder  its  lee. 
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ABYSSINU  AND  ITS  EMPEROR. 

The  st<iiT  of  the  BritUh  captives  in  AhyEsinia  baa 
been  made  familiar  to  tlie  public  by  mennH  of  the 
press,  and  innch  has  been  said  about  the  crael  bnr- 
Darities  of  the  Emperor  Theodoros.  A  vague  notion 
has  spread  abroad  that  this  remarkable  potentate  is, 
like  the  bmtal  tyrant  of  Dahomey,  a  savage  negro  of 
the  worst  type;  and,  saving  in  one  or  two  exceptional 
instances,  no  trouble  has  been  taken  bv  those  who  ought 
to  know  better  to  disabuse  the  public  of  their  mis- 
taken notions  concerning  him  and  his  people.  Wc 
are  mach  pleased,  therefore,  to  give  our  readers  the 
ndranta^  of  some  private  commonicatidns  with  which 
we  have  tteen  fsvoored;  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  feel  at 
liberty  to  nse  the  information,  prefacing  the  remarks 
we  have  U)  make  with  a  brief  historical  acconnt  of 
Abyssinia,  and  with  an  engraving  from  an  original 
drawing,  which  shows  the  physicar character  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  popnlfltion. 

Travellers  have  remarked  on  the  superiority  of  the 
Abyssiniana  in  phyiiesl  type  over  the  surrounding 
African  tribes ;  and  besides  this  advantage  of  race  the 
geographical  p<wition  of  the  country  (sharing  with 
Egypt  and  Nubia  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea) 
bronght  them  into  commmiion  with  Asiatic  civili7a- 
f  ion  at  a  very  earlv  period,  Tet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and 
of  the  fact  that  tney  have  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years,  nominally  at  least,-  a  Christian  nation, 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  taken  in 
the  mass,  is  little,  if  at  all  superior  to  Uiat  of  their 
degraded  netghbours.  This  anomaly  we  think  may 
be  is  a  great  degree  aocoiint«d  for,  if  we  consider 
some  of  the  principal  points  in  Abyssinian  history,  of 
which  the  following  ia  a  brief  sketcl 


proudly  t 


Shall  we  say  that  the  history  of  Abyssiuia  first 
emei^es  from  obscurity  with  the  famous  visit  of  the 
Qacea  of  Sheba  (or  Saba)  to  King  Solomon  P  Accord- 
ing to  Abyssinian  tradition,  at  least,  this  pi'incess 
reigned  over  Tigrc.tlie  northern  province  of  Abyssinia. 
Her  beauty,  it  is  said,  made  as  deep  an  impression  on 
the  susceptible  heart  of  the  Jewish  monarch  as  bis 
wisdom  did  on  her;  and  when  she  i-etumed  to  her 
own  land,  she  not  only  carried  with  her  Jewish  habits 
and  feelings,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  Jewish  faith,  bat 
likewise  an  infant  son,  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  be 
educated  at  the  court  of  his  royal  father  in  Jerusalem. 
This  prince,  whose  name  was  Menilek,  the  tradition 
continues,  was  the  founder  of  ( he  Abyssinian  dynasty, 
)rd!ngly  it  is  to  him  the  Abyssinian  emperors 
trace  their  pedigree.  Whatever  there  may 
of  troth  or  falsehood  in  this  tradition,  there  is 
abundxmt  evidence  of  early  connection  between  Abys- 
sinia and  the  Jews,  who  stiU  exist  in  the  country  in 
considerable  numbers,  under  tho  name  of  "  Falashas  " 
[i.«.  exiles).  Beyond  this  tradition  littie  is  known  of 
Abyssinia  until  the  third  century  of  our  era,  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country  by 
Fmmentins.  and  soon  became  the  national  faith. 

In  the  year  638  the  Saracens  invaded  Egypt,  and  by 
extending  their  conquests  along  the  norch  coast  of 
Africa,  cut  Abyssinia  off  entirely  from  all  communica- 
tion  with  Christian  nations.  Ilda  sealed  the  fate  of 
•he  country,  by  severing  it  from  that  intercourse  with 
other  civilized  nations,  which  seems  on  indispensable 
requisite  for  the  advancement  of  any  people.  The 
very  eustence  of  a  Christian  nation  to  the  east  of 
central  Africa  was  forgotten  for  centuries. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Abyssinian  chronicles 
moke  mention  nf  on  important  revolution  in  the  stat«. 
There  existed  in  the  northern  provinces  a  colony  of 
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Jews,  ruled  by  independent  sovereigns.  One  of  these 
sovereigns  about  that  time  6ui*pn8ed  and  murdered 
the  ruyal  family,  and  usurped  the  Abyssinian  throne. 
This  usurpation  produced  dissension  and  bloodshed 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  At  length,  in  1312,  the 
royal  family  were  restored  to  power,  and  for  a  oen* 
tu^  afterwards  the  countir  was  at  peace. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  th§  Porlia- 
^ucse  penetrated  into  the  country.  If  the  qeverano^ 
from  all  connection  with  civilized  nations  had  beon  a 
misfortune  to  Abyssinia,  it  was  but  a  trifling  com  \^ 
comparison  with  the  troubles  which  this  reopening  of 
communications  was  destined  to  cause.  With  the 
Portuguese  came  the  Jesuits,  buminff  with  zeal  to 
force  the  Abyssinian  church  tp  submit  to  Papal 
authonty — an  attempt  steadily  resisted  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
Jesuits  can-ied  on  their  unprincipled  intrigues,  with 
no  further  result  than  that  of  involving  the  unhappj 
kingdom  in  rebellion  and  civil  war,  and  delufjinjf  it 
with  blood.  At  the  same  time  the  Cralla  tnbes 
attuckod  the  coimtry  from  the  south-west,  while  the 
Mohammedans  invaded  it  fi*om  the  ea3t.  Then  the  iiuu 
of  Abyssinian  prosperity  was  complete;  and  when, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Jesuits  were  finaUy  expelled,  the  unity  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  an  end.  The  Mohammedans  had  been  repulfied, 
but  the  Galla  tnbes  had  made  good  their  lf)0^g  in 
the  south,  and  all  that  survived  of  royftl  auiiiority 
was  the  name*  Later  history  speaks  ol  little  but 
revolts  and  civil  wars  between  rival  chieftainB,  until, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  royal 
power  was  openly  usui'ped  by  the  Ras  Michael*  To 
reunite  the  dismembered  kingdom  was,  however,  a 
task  beyond  his  power.  The  same  state  of  things 
continued ;  and  when,  in  1840,  Abyssinia  was  visit^ 
b^  the  Fi*ench  Commission,  the  country  was  still  in  a 
divided  and  weak  condition. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Ti^pre  and  Semien,  with 
Adowa  as  capital,  were  under  uie  dominiQ.n  of  Bas 
Oubic.  At  Gondar,  the  ancient  seat  of  royalty.  Has 
Ali  reigned  over  the  province  of  Amhaxa ;  while  Shoa*, 
in  the  south,  had  long  been  an  independent  kingdom, 
with  Angolola  and  Angobar  for  its  chief  towns.  But 
a  young  chieftain,  allied  to  the  old  royal  family,  wafi 
evcu  then  rising  into  notice  in  the  province  of  Amhara, 
who  was  destined  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
Abyssinian  affaire.  His  growing  power  soon  aroused 
the  fears  of  the  Waisero  Men  in,  tne  cruel  and  profli- 
gate mother  of  Rsa  Ali,  who  ruled  her  son.  She 
spared  no  pains  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
object  of  her  fears,  and  with  this  end  in  view  gave  him 
the  hand  of  her  gi-andchild,  Haa  Ali*8  daughter,  in 
mamage.  But  the  chieftain  succeeded  in  mspirinff 
his  young  wife  with  a  devoted  afl'ection,  which,  united 
to  his  o\^ii  caution,  foiled  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 
The  queen  then  ti'ied  the  force  of  arms,  and  before 
very  long  she  and  her  son  were  both  fugitives  for  their 
lives,  and  the  reign  of  Bus  Ali  was  at  an  end.  The 
conqueror  once  flrmly  established  in  Amhaxa,  tHme4 
his  arms  against  Ras  Oubie  in  the  north,  whom  he 
defeated  in  a  tremendous  battle  among  the  Sen^ien 
mountains,  in  1856.  He  was  immediately  crpwned 
King  under  the  name  of  Theodoros.  He  then  proceeded 
against  Shoa,  bj^  the  subjugation  of  wl^ch  province 
he  united  Abyssinia  under  one  sovereign.  His  first 
wife  having  died,  he  now  married  a  daughter  of  Ba? 
Oabie,  who  had  become  his  vassal  b^  conquest. 

So  f  ai'  the  career  of  Theodoros  is  not,  essentially, 
unlike  that  of  any  other  conqueror,  who,  by  his  energy 
and  heroism,  has  ''  made  hiptory."  We  need  only  to 
know  the  leading  facts  here  stated  to  be  sure  that  he  ie 
a  man  of  undoubted  talent ;  aad,  indeed,  in  the  words 
of  one  well  acquainted  with  him,  "  without  «zeeption 

•The  dignity  of  the  'Ras  is  equivalent  to  thnt  of  commander- irt-rhief. 


the  most  remarkable  man  Abyssinia  has  ever  seen." 
He  is  desoribed  by  the  same  authority  as  an  intrepid 
solder,  and  more  enlightened,  considering  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  position,  than  mi^ht  have  been  expected. 
The  strongest  proof  of  this  lies  in  his  extreme  anxiety 
for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  his  people, 
and  for  their  instruction  in  a  purer  form  of  Christi- 
anity than  that  exhibited  by  the  corrupt  Abyssiniaji 
church.  On  one  occasion,  some  time  since,  when  he 
h^  been  bitterly  upbraiding  the  Abyssinian  priests  for 
tJieir  eyll  practices,  he  made  use  of  these  remarkable 
words :  '*  Although  I  eiT  to-day  in  having  more  than 
one  wife,  I  am  yet  a  sei-vant  of  Christ;  and  if  ye 
nrieats  will  set  before  me  n  good  example,  I  will  be  the 
trst  to  follow."  In  formiug  a  judgment  on  his  con- 
duct, the  reader  must  also  remember  the  inseparable 
connection,  in  the  East,  between  religious  and  political 
feeling  J  and  the  political  importance,  too,  of  individual 
conducti  where  n-eedom  of  action  is  so  little  under- 
stood. 

A  proof  of  this  monareh't  sagaeit;^  may  be  found  in 
his  earnest  endeavour  to  form  an  ^ance  of  friendship 
with  England.  In  1862  he  received  some  presents 
from  Queen  Victoria,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  stre- 
nuous though  unavailing  e^bi'ts  to  rescue  Consul 
Plowden  from  the  bands  of  the  rebels  in  !ngre  (the 
northern  province  of  Abyssinia),  into  whope  bftuds  our 
countryman  had  unhappily  fallen,  and  bjf  wkpm  he 
was  murdered,  chiefly  to  spite  the  king.  In  bia  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  presents,  Theodoros  thanked 
her  Migesty,  and  en>ressed  his  wish  to  send  an  Abys- 
sinian embassy  to  England,  with  valuable  presents  in 
return ;  and  begged  that  she  would  arrange  for  a  safe 
conduct  of  his  ambassadora  through  Egypt,  with  which 
country  he  was  not  on  friendly  terms.  These  being 
his  antecedents,  the  cause  of  the  kin^s  subsequent 
hostility  to  England  ought  surely  to  oe  ascertained 
before  he  is  utterly  condemned  as  a  fickle-minded  bar- 
barian, and  charged  with  altogether  causeless  cruelty. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  circu- 
lated by  the  press,  that  he  has  been  irritated  ai  receiv- 
ing no  answer  to  the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Queen. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth  j  and  few. 
probably,  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  official 
negligence  and  individual  imprudence  have  combined 
to  provoke  his  indignation.  We  reserve  some  facts 
for  a  future  paper,  whicb  will  probably  throw  a  little 
light  on  this  important  subject. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

ni. — How  TO  haks  a  beginning. 

Wb  have  noticed  with  regret  that  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  establish  co-opei>tiire  societies 
in  Loudon  and  other  places  during  the  laat  ten  or 
twelve  ^eaJTs  have  failed  of  their  object  Some  oi  them, 
for  a  timet  have  appeared  to  prosper ;  but  after  en- 
during for  a  year  or  two  hare  languished,  and  then 
either  been  broken  up  or  merged  into  private  establish- 
ments. Of  course,  being  mere  lookers-ou,  we  can  only 
guess  at  the  causes  of  such  failures ;  but  the  principles 
of  co-operation  h&ji^  }}erfectl^  sound,  4nd  beyond  the 
reach  of  caril  or  cnticism,  fiuliire  «aa  onlv  nave  re- 
sulted from  some  breach  of  these  nrinciples'-unlees 
indeed  it  may  have  followed  from  tne  indifferenoe  of 
the  member^,  or  their  unfortunate  pref erenoe  for  credit 
accommodation  instead  ol  the  r^ady-mon^y  system. 
That  some  few  attempts  ma^  have  broken  dowp  Uurough 
the  dishonesty  of  the  purties  entrusted  with  their 
managementf  ia»  indeed,  likely  enough — ^but  failure  from 
fuch  a  source  is  not  peculiar  to  coH)p«mtor8.  With 
the  view  of  doing  eomethiuff  towai'ds  preventixiit  the 
recurrence  of  su^  failures  \n  future*  we  shall  in  the 
present  paper  tender  a  few  directions  for  the  ^idance 
of  persons  eixleavonnngr  to  found  a  co-operative  store 
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— ^premiiftiiigV  thfti  uriierever  tiui  co-operaiiYO  system  xi 
sought  to  be  put  in  aotion^it  u  themacat  pkoitc^  b^gin 
with  R  store. 

The  first  tiling  neeeuaj^  k,  thai  the  peraoas  eri§[i« 
natasg  the  new  society  should  hatfe  psraact  faith  m 
the  eyetem  iher  seek  to  oaxrjr  out :  wnhont  that  ths^ 
will  aecomplian  notktng  of  penpoanent  value^^with  xt 
^ey  -win  ratujniflh  every  diffioolty.     The  pnmotevs 
jte&d  not  he  mimerona :  taraeor  lour  peiaona  of  kaemi 
good  charaoter  are  as  good*  perhaps  better  ^than  a 
score,  in  the  first  instaenoe;   tn^  are  more  likely  td 
accekirate  bnaiziesa  of    a   preliminary  kind  than   a 
larger  number  would  be^  and  much  mfore  likely  aiao  to 
make  a  good  selection  among  ihe  wKarJnneaa  in  the 
neighbotirbood  to  whom  to  appeal  for  their  joint 
action.    The  ftrst  stc^  ia  to  oall  a  sheeting  ol  the  work- 
men so  seleeted  in  Bome'CcmTenient  plaoe,  and  to  eoorol 
as  xtiany  members  aa  are  wiliine  to  jqin.    Then  a 
secretary  and  a  treastirer  ahonld  be  appointed,  and  it 
ia  needless  to  add  ^at  both  of  Idiem  most  be  men  who 
can  be  trusted,'  while  aeither  of  them  shoold  expect 
poyment  for  his  serrioes  until  the  society  is  in  a  oon^ 
ditioB  to  afford  it.    !Now  oomes  the  question  of  capital. 
This  should  be  proportioned  to  the  working  population 
of   the  neighbourhood,  and  the  amount  of  businesB 
tln^y  are  likely  to  tnmsaot  with  the  store.    We  have 
seen    that  the  Rochdale   Pioneers  commenced  with 
some  forty  pounds^  and  we  could  point  to  a  co-operatiye 
store  which  is  now  prosperous*  and  the  parent  of  other 
co-operative  ventuive,  imich  began  with  far  lesa  than 
that ;   but  we  do  not  counsel  a  hasty  beginning  with 
inade<2Uate  fonds  if  that  can  possibly  be  avoided.    In 
towns  and  cities  where  workm^i  are  numerous,  it 
Cfmnot  be  very  difficult  to  raise  gradually  the  sum  of, 
say  £200,  from  a  hundred  members,  each  taking  a 
couple  of  shares  of  £1.    If  the  shares  cannot  be  paid 
up  at  onee,  as  they  most  likely  would  not,  they  might 
be  paid  by  instalments  i  and  it  would  be  much  beSer 
to  defer  the  stocking  and  opening  of  the  store  imtil 
sofficfient  funds  are  in  hand,  than  it  would  be  to  be^n 
with  borrowed  money.     There  ia  often  a  tem|>tation 
to  rush  into  business  too  soon  upon  borrowed  capital, 
anad  many  a  young  society  has  b^n  crushed  in  the  bud 
through  their  ea&emess  to  get  afloat  before  they  were 
prepared  for  a  safe  voyage. 

The  store  should  be  situated  in  a  locality,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  central  to  the  working  ^pulation,  and  at  first 
starting  a^  little  expensi^  as  possible  should  be  incurred 
either  for  rent  or  fittings-up ;  though  in  populous 
towns  and  neighbourhoods,  where  it  may  be  desirable 
to  actract  the  custom  of  outsiders  as  well  as  members, 
something  may  be  ventured,  even  from  the  very  first 
start,  with  this  special  aim.  The  buying  of  goods  for 
the  store  is  not  an  easy  tiizng  for  beginners :  though 
nothing  seems  easier  thaii  to  B{)end  money,  to  spend  it 
to  the  be^t' advantage  is  not  so  easy,  especially  in  the 
wholesale  markets.  In  this  particular,  knowings  will 
have  to  be  bought  by  ezpeitienee.  The  goods  should  be 
sold  at  a  profit  of  about  five  or  six  per  cent,  on  the  full 
€M>st,  not  abating  the  discount  on  cash  which  Uie 
buyer  will  have  alkwed  him*  The  profit  will  .go  to 
pay  expenses,  interest  on  members'  shares,  and  the 
oonuaes  on  their  purchases,  which  ihe.  members  will 
naturally  look  for  on  settling  days.  Xt  is  a  sood  rule 
to  allow  the  outsiders  the  same  tickets  on  their  pur- 
chases as  ars  given  to  members  ;*  indeed  the  oatoider 
should  in  all  rsspeots  be  weU  and  liben^y  dealt  with, 
if  for  no  o^er  reason  than  for  the  sake  ol  gising  the 
store  a  good  character  in  the  neighbourhood 

The  adtoinistMition  of  the  society  should  be  con- 
ducted, as  lap  as  poiwible,  aocordiag  to  the  nilfiS  of  the 

*  JuTii^lj  all  BocieUe?  tliis  b  done.  In  same  th^  non-membei^ 
part  with  their  tickets,  for  a  cODsider()t!oti,  to  memters ;  iu  others  they* 
hare  the  sum  the  tickets  .repres*»nt  rettirn^  to  them.  We  notfe  thnt 
\n  some  eases  the  hbmn  on  the  porchftses  of  m>n*mmMn  k  only 
half  the  amount  allowed  to  meml)eis. 


Boohdalo  Pioneers,  a  copy  of  which  isuKy  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  WoftdaJe  secretary,  Mr.  Cooper, 
at  the  cost  of  a  ahUling.  Suoh  modifications  a*  are 
necesSfUT'  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  neighbcmr- 
hood  or  the  eiretunstanoes  of  the  members  n^y  be 
agreed  upon  at  a  geiMral  nt^eting ;  and  when  once  the 
rules  are  adopted  th^  must  be  rigidly  enf  Qr«e4  with* 
out  fear  or  £i.vour,  Th^  Eochdale  Pioneers  are  aJwaj^ 
ready  to  impart  information  to  the  promoters  of  new 
Booietiea.  in  one  of  their  sheet-almanacks  we  find  a 
sories  of  valuable  "bints,"  published  lor  the  special 
benefit  of  begpinndrs,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
fais^rt  them  here. 

"1.  Procure  the  authority  and  protection  of  the 
law  by  enrolment, 

"  2.  Let  inte^ty,  intelligenoe,  and  ability  be  indis- 
pesisable  qualikcationa  in  the  choice  of  ofiBboers  and 
managers,  and  npt  wealth  or  distinction. 

"  3u  Let  each  member  have  only  one  vote,  and  make 
no  distinction  bs  regards  the  a«aount  ol  wealth  any 
member  may  contribute. 
"  4.  Let  majorities  rule  in  all  matters  ol  government* 
"  5.  Look  well  after  money  mattera  Punish  f i*aud, 
when  duly  established,  by  immediate  expulsion  of  tM 
defrander. 

"  6.  Buy  goods  as  much  as  possible  in  the  lowest 
markets;  or,  if  you  have  the  piv)duce  ol  your  industry 
to  sell,  contrive,  if  possible,  to  sell  in  the  highest. 

"  7.  Never  depart  ixom  the  principle  ol  buying  and 
selling  for  bsadt  hokby. 

"8.  Beware  of  long  reckonings  [in  the  society's 
accounts].  Quarterly  accounts  are  the  bes^  and  should 
be  adopted  when  practicable. 

"  9.  For  the  sake  of  security,  always  have  the  ao- 
eounted  valud  of  the  '  fixed  stock '  at  least  one-louiih 
less  than  its  marketable  value. 

"  10.  Let  members  take  care  that  the  accounts  are 
properly  audited  by  men  of  their  own  choosing. 

"  11.  Let  committees  of  management  always  have 
the  authority  of  members  before  taking  any  important 
or  expensive  step. 

"  12.  Do  not  court  oppgsitioA  or  publicity,  nor  fear 
it  when  it  cornea 

"  13.  Ohoose  those  only  for  your  leaders  whom  you 
can  trust,  and  then  give  them  your  confidence." 

One  of  the  chief  mfficulties  m  the  early  history  of  a 
co-operative  store  is  that  of  gettinf^  the  whole  ol  tbe 
capital  paid  up.  Men  are  apt  to  think  that  when  the 
store  ia  open,  and  they  are  giving  it  their  custom,  they 
may  be  as  lax  as  they  like  in  pajrmg  their  instalments. 
The  unpaid  secretary,  and  the  willing  hands  who  work 
as  collectors,  have  generally  more  trouble  thsA  enough 
ia  bringing  such  dawdlers  to  book ;  but  if  that  is  not 
done  the  means  of  the  society  are  crippled  in  the  out- 
set. This  is  one  potent  reason  why  promotei-s  should 
wait  until  they  have  a  fair  proportion,  say  two-thirds, 
of  the  subscribed  capital  in  hand,  before  they  spend  a 
farthing.  Beginners  should  be  aware  that  a  single 
false  s^,  though  its  consequences  may  not  be  fore- 
seen at  Uie  time,  may  ultimately  prove  fatal ;  such  a 
false  step  is  the  commencing  without  sufficient  capital 
in  hand  to  work  with—^and  another  ia  the  tolerance  of 
de^bult  in  their  payments  on  the  part  of  members. 

In  the  outset  stoict  regard  must  be  paid  to  economy. 
No  expense  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
inourrodin  the  way  of  shop-fittings,  weights,  measures, 
euTslopes  of  goods,  &c. ;  and  in  buying-in  goods  the 
buyer  most  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  essential  to  keep 
dear  as  far  as  possiblo  of  the  accumulation  of  dead 
stock,  whieh  will  yet  accumulate  under  the  best  man- 
agement, and  is  alwasrs  a  aouree  of  Iross.  The  goods 
bought  hj  wholesale  shoold  be  tho6e^  and  those  only, 
whadi  the  members  of  the  society  are  constantly  con- 
suping.  'Ihee^  will  be  groceries  ol  various  kinds,  but 
not  of  aU  lands,  qhaindleiy  w«yes«  fi&ur,  f^roats,  puJse, 
bread,  bacon,  biitter,  cheese,  aad  other  mdispensable 
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prorisions  in  daily  use.  When  it  becomes  adTiaable  to 
extend  the  descriptionB  of  stock,  it  will  be  wise  to  con- 
salt  the  wants  oi  tiie  community,  and  to  lay  in  what 
the  customers  most  want»  rather  than  what  will  bear  a 
higher  profit.  As  the  trade  of  the  store  increases 
more  capital  will  be  required ;  and  this  requirement* 
bdng  foreseen,  should  be  provided  for  by  the  timely 
issue  of  more  shares;  and  m  issuing  these  the  mem- 
bers who  have  paid  up  are  entitled  to  the  first  offer. 
Whether  the  members  accept  the  new  shares  or  not^ 
ihere  is  not  likely  to  be  much  difficultly  in  getting  them 
taken  up  if  the  society  has  made  a  fair  stort ;  because 
by  this  time  numbers  of  working-men  who  kept  aloof 
at  starting,  but  who  have  profit^  by  dealing  with  the 
store  as  outsiders,  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  have  a 
personal  interest  in  it  as  a  paying  concern. 

As  capital  increases,  and  the  score  ^^ws  solidly 
prosperous,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  maoagmg  committee 
to  make  such  a  distribution  of  profits  as  may  tend  not 
only  to  the  permanence  but  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
society.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to -generate  a  self- 
seeking  and  miserly  spirit  by  allotting  a  large  per- 
centage on  purchases — and  we  observe  uiat  in  notning 
do  co-operative  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  differ  more  than  in  this  periodical  allotment 
of  pronts,  which,  after  all,  should  be  considered  as  a 
mere  secondary  thing,  and  not  one  of  vital  importance. 
The  rate  varies  as  much  as  from  sixpence  to  two-and- 
eightpence  in  the  x>onnd.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to 
have  so  large  a  bonus  returned,  but  if  that  is  done  at 
the  cost  of  better  thines,  it  is  to  the  degradation  of  co- 
operation— ^not  to  its  honour  and  credit.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that,  among  the  expenses  of  the 
society  which  will  have  to  be  met  before  the  payment 
of  bonuses  on  purchases,  there  be  included  the  main- 
tenance of  an  educational  fund,  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  education  of  members'  children  where  such  educa- 
tion is  not  otherwise  provided,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  reading  and  discussion-room,  and  the  storing  it 
with  books  and  periodicals  for  the  use  of  memtors. 
Other  expenses  (not  including  the  dividends  on  share- 
capital)  wiU  be,  costs  of  management,  wages,  &c. ;  ten 
per  cent,  of  profits  set  apart  to  cover  deteriorations  in 
value  of  stocK  and  fixtures,  and  a  sum,  determinable  by 
vote,  to  be  applied  in  extending  the  business  when 
such  extension  is  deemed  desirable.  In  the  matter  of 
education  a  great  deal  may  be  done  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  The  Rochdale  Pioneers  find  tliat,  af  b^ 
paying  all  other  charges,  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  upon 
the  sum  returnable  to  j>urchasers  is  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  for  educatiohal  purposes,  and  to  meet 
them  fully.  We  should  like  to  insist  upon  this  point 
in  the  beginning  of  a  new  society,  because  we  know, 
from  experience,  that  if  a  co-operative  movement 
ignores  education  and  intellectual  improvement  at 
the  outset  of  its  career,  it  is  quite  vain  to  eiq^ect  that 
it  will  go  out  of  a  track  it  has  beaten  for  itself  to 
provide  for  them  afterwai*ds. 

The  greatest  peril  in  the  path  of  a  young  society  is 
found  in  connexion  with  the  character  of  ue  parties 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  during  the 
earlier poi*tion of  its  career.  Li  the  "Hints"  quoted 
above  there  is  a  suggestive  caution  on  this  score ;  it 
stands  second  on  the  list,  and  is  repeated  in  other 
words  at  the  close.  The  writei*  of  these  "  Hints  "  knew 
well  enough  that  the  prosperity  of  any  co-operative 
undertaking  is  dependent  more  upon  the  chan^ter  of 
those  who  conduct  it  than  upon  anything  else.  With- 
out integrity  and  intelligence  in  the  direction,  it  is 
impossible  tliat  a  new  experiment  should  succeed«-«nd 
we  take  the  liberty  to  add  there  are  other  qualifications 
which  those  who  hold  office  should  possess,  some  of 
them  being  of  a  purely  negative  kind.  Officers  riiould 
not  only  he  prudent  and  honest— they  should  be  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  store  as  a 
store— should  care  more  for  the  distribution  of  srenuine 


goods  at  a  reduced  price  than  for  making  a  profit  out 
of  them;  and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  oetter  that  a 
member,  supposing  him  a  fit  person  in  other  respects, 
who  has  a  large  family  and  consumes  largely,  should 
take  office,  thim  one  who  has  no  such  domestic  reasons 
for  cautious  action.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
young  societies,  that  parsons  join  them,  and  take  aU 
the  shares  they  are  allowed  to  have,  for  the  sake  of 
investing  their  money,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  idea  of 
turning  an  extra  percentage  in  some  way  out  of  the 
business  done.  Such  x>ersons  should  on  no  account 
have  any  papt  in  the  management.  It  may  be  politic 
to  accept  them  as  members,  for  the  sake  of  the  capital 
they^  bring,  but  it  would  assuredly  be  fift-maging  to 
adznit  them  to  office.  In  exercising  his  choice  of 
officers  and  managers,  the  working-man  is  far  better 
off  than  are  the  shareholders  of  any  public  under- 
taking :  the  public  who  take  shares  in  a  new  company 
know  very  httle-^can  know  but  little — of  those  who 
get  it  up  and  carry  it  on ;  but  the  workman  knows  his 
comrades  and  feUow-venturers  thoroughly.  Men  are 
nowhere  so  thoroughly  known  and  completely  under- 
stood as  they  are  in  the  workshop,  and  in  no  situation 
does  character  more  certainly  find  its  fair  appreciation 
— so  that  it  is  hardly  possiole  for  a  man  to  be  loose 
in  morals  or  lax  in  money  matters  without  his  faults 
being  patent  to  his  fellows.  All  the  officers,  if  it  can 
be  managed,'should  be  working-men — if  family  men  so 
much  the  better ;  and  in  the  selection,  where  ability 
and  integrity  are  equal,  the  preference  du>uld  be  given 
to  those  who  have  most  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
who  have  not  hasty  or  irritable  tempers,  or  a  fond- 
ness— all  too  common  in  workshops — ^for  debating  and 
disputing  upon  every  trifle.  The  desirable  qualities 
will  be  oitener  found  among  men  who  have  passed  the 
heyday  of  youth  than  among  the  younger  hands, 
though  this  rule  is  far  from  bemg  imiversaL  Candi- 
dates for  office  are  g^eraJly  plentiful,  but  tJio  eager- 
ness to  occupy  a  post  is  frequently  in  the  inyerse  ratio 
of  a  capacity  for  filling  it  well;  and,  further,  it  will 
often  be  found  that  men,  especially  young  men,  who 
begin  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  are  apt  to  cool  down 
astonishingly  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  opposition. 
In  most  houses  of  business  where  the  number  of 
workers  is  large,  common  consent  will  point  to  the 
men  who  are  to  be  relied  on.  Such  men  are  not  fond 
of  putting  themselyes  f  orwsurd ;  but»  on  the  other  hand, 
where  gjx>d  is  to  be  done  they  are  generally  ready  to 
lend  their  aid  in  doing  it. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Bints  "  recommends  short  reckon- 
ings— on  the  principle,  doubtless,  that  short  reckonings 
xaSke  long  friends.  He  advises  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts quarterly,  and  also  the  auditingof  accounts  by 
persons  chosen  by  the  members.  We  would  most 
earnestly  endorse  this  good  counsel,  seeing  that  the 
neglect  of  it  may  lead  to  oon^dications  of  the  worst 
kind.  It  is,  however,  b^  no  means  universally  followed 
—some  societies  auditmg  half-yearly,  a  few  of  them 
yearly ;  while  not  a  few,  on  the  other  hand,  strike  their 
oalances  monthly  or  weekly.  We  gather  from  the 
retom  for  1865,  that  the  societies  auditing  at  long 
dates  are  mostly  those  which  have  departed  more  or 
less  from  the  ready-money  principle,  either  by  giving 
credit,  or  taking  it,  or  both.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
how  far  such  societies  are  wrong  iu  introducing  tbbe 
element  of  credit,  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  mar  have  influenced  them;  but  we 
would  ui^  upon  all  beginners  the  policy  of  having 
nothing  to  do  with  credit — ^to  stick  to  the  cash-down 
system  as  a  drowning  man  would  stick  to  a  i>lank;  and 
to  audit  at  short  £ite8,  that  th^  may  now  at  all 
times  what  they  are  doing,  and  whither  they  are 
tending.  If  experimenters  starting  a  new  co-operative 
store  will  act  upon  the  advice  here  offered  to  their 
consideration,  we  think  we  can  with  a  safe  conscience 
promise  them  success. 


WILD  BOAR  EtTNTISd. 


WILD  BOAS.  SUNTINa. 
KtnrrviQ  tha  boor  was  onc«  &  favourite  pfutinti 


became  BOaroe,  and  at  longth  diBSp|>esred  alt4>gether. 
Bnyiami  {i^s  HOW  HO  booT  prcserreB,  nitd  the  once 
lomlj  dish  ao  more  grace*  our  banquet  holla ;  or,  if  it 
does  M,  it  is  ohIt  aa  a  coriona  relio  of  the  past.  Thna 
*t  Qneen'a  College,  Orford,  the  Gret  course  of  the 
ChruCmaa  dinner  ia  a  "fair  and  large  hoar's  head," 
•erred  upon  a  nlrer  platter,  and  brought  in  "with 
mutBtfalare- " 

In  the  oak  forests  of  Germany  the  wild  boar  ia  atill 
preBerred  tor  the  chase,  or,  to  Bpeak  more  aconratelj, 
for  the  larder.  The  ducal  forest  of  Gotha,  which  com- 
mences aoma  distance  berond  Rosenan,  and  extends 
for  nearly  ten  niilea  towards  the  Hnngarian  mountaina, 
contains  sevenl  enoloaores,  from  which  hundreds  of 
boars  vo  out  to  roam  the  forest,  which  inelndMi  an 


one.    "  It  was  a  preti^  sight,"  Mr.  Tristram  aays, 
we  wound   up   the  Wadj  Seir,  to  see'  our  nume 
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extennre  yaLcy,  and  the  sides  of  sevei'ai  lofty  hills, 
eorered  with  wood.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  if 
our  notdons  of  the  old  romance  Ol  hoar  huating  would 
surriTs  a  Tisit  to  this  apot,  or  if  muoh  personaTdaring 
would  he  required  to  go  and  see  the  animaJa  tali  e  their 
erening  meu  in  the  preserres.  The  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  wild  boar  hunt,  and  all  the  stirring  incidents  of 
the  chase,  as  pictured  by  poets  and  adventurers,  most 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

And  who,  unless  he  had  previonaly  made  some 
■cquaintance  with  the  suWect,  could  guess  that  else- 
where to  be  Palestine  F  We  cannot  take  upon  our- 
selves to  say  that  the  wild  boar  is  as  plentiful  and  as 
ferocious  in  the  jungles  neighbouring  the  Jordan  and 
the  hills  of  Moab,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
but  Mr.  IVistram,  in  his  very  interesting  "  Journal  of 
Travels  in  Palestine,"  frequently  mentions  it  as  having 
been  eocountered  by  his  party,  and  shot  at — the  boar 
OB  one  occasion  reey  impertinently  carrying  off  the 
ball.  His  "  Rido  up  tie  Ghor  "  was  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  msh  of  half-a-dozen  dogs  and  as  many  Arabs 
■cross  the  plain  after  a  wild  boar,  which  galloped  vrith 
*"■" "  of  a  horse,  and,  with  his  huge  ahouldere 


Bedouin  guud,  with  their  spears  or  longi;:un8 — tlu«wn 
out  in  skirmishing  order,  galloping  on  all  sides,  peering 
into  the  thiekete,  mounting  every  knoU,  and  keenly 
looking  ont  for  foes  or  game — wasting  their  powder  on 
every  partridge  they  put  up.  ...  At  one  place  four 
huge  wild  boara  broke  from  the  oleanders  bdow  ns, 
and  rushed  up  the  opposite  hill,  followed  by  two 
families  of  over  twenty  little  pigs,  which  ran  with 
wonderful  s^eed.  The  escort  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  raised  their  battle  yeU,  as  one  after  another 
dashed  headlong  down  to  cross  tlie  brook.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  pushing  through  the  brook ;  and 
Boon  afterwarda  I  brought  down  a  pig  in  triumph, 
while  the  rest  escaped  from  our  breatluese  horses  up 
the  mountain  side. 

Washington  Irvint;  alludes  to  the  old  cnst«m  of 


serving  up  the  boar's  bead  at  the  tables  of  the  gi-eut, 
in  his  "  Sketch  Book,'*  where  he  describes,  with  his 
charming  ease  of  manner,  the  Ohristmaa  dinner  in 
Old  England.  "The  parson  said  grace,  which  was  not 
a  short  familiar  one,  such  as  is  commonly  addressed 
to  the  Deity  in  these  unceremonious  days,  but  a  long. 
courtly,  weU-worded  one  of  the  ancient  school.  There 
was  now  a  pause,  as  if  something  was  expected,  when 
suddenly  the  butler  entered  the  hall  with  some  degree 
of  bustle.  He  was  attended  by  a  servant  on  each  side 
with   a  large  was  light,  and   bore   a   silver   dish. 


1  enoi-mous  pig 


I  head,  decorated  with 


rosemary,  with  a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  which  was  placed 
with  great  formality  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The 
moment  this  pageant  made  ite  appearance  the  harper 
struck  up  a  nourish,  at  the  conctoaion  of  which  the 
young  Oxonian,  on  receiving  a  hint  from  the  Squire, 
gave,  with  an  air  of  the  most  comic  gravity,  an  old 
carol,  commencing, — 

The  bou-*!  hold  In  hiaJ  brJDg  I, 
With  gsrJuid)  gij  uid  roMuary ; 
I  pnj  jou  ill  *iDg  DMiTily. 
*"  I  like  the  old  custom,'  said  the  &qmre,''not  merely 
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because  it  is  stately  and  pleaaing  in  itself,  but  because 
it  wsa  observed  at  the  college  at  Oxford  at  which  I 
was  educated.  When  I  hear  the  old  song  chanted  it 
brings  to  mind  the  time  when  I  was  Toung  and  game- 
some— and  the  noble  old  oollege  haU — and  my  feUow- 
stndents  loiterine  about  in  their  black  gowns,  many 
of  whom,  poor  lads,  are  now  in  their  ffraves.' " 

We  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  subject  of  the 
engraving,  yet  not  so  far  as  might  at  first  appear. 
Men  do  iiot  hunt  altogether  for  ^e  love  of  hunting, 
but  also  to  eat ;  and  Mr.  Tristram,  who  tasted  of  wild 
boar's  flesh  on  one  of  the  occasions  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  declares  that  it  was  most  delicate  food.  The 
Arabs,  indeed,  pretended  otherwise^  and  resorted  to 
every  possible  argument  to  prevent  the  tmvellers  from 
pursuing  the  boar ;  but  their  real  object  was  to  save 
themselves  from  some  inconvenience.  The  abhorrence 
of  the  Jews  for  swine's  flesh  was  real ;  thai  of  the  old 
Egyptians  was  less  intense,  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  eat  it  on  oertain  special  occasions. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors,  it  is 
p*i<tiu  that  the  ravines  of  the  wild  boar  were  considered 
more  formidable  than  those  of  other  savage  beasts. 
The  capture  of  the  Erymanthian  boar  was  one  of  the 
twelve  labours  assigned  to  Hercules ;  and  the  story  of 
the  boar  of  Calydon  (a  city  of  iEtolia)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  **  Ovid."  The  story  of  Cttbsub,  whose 
son  was  accidentally  slain  by  his  friend  in  a  boar  hunt, 
is  also  veiy  pathetic,  and  may  be  read  in  the  first 
book  of  the  "  History  of  Herodotus." 


SKETCHES  OF  CEARACTER. 

I.—StSPICIOCSNESS. 

Habits,  manners,  and  customs;  arts,  scieneest  and 
laws ;  land  and  water,  and  even  oUimtos  change;  but 
human  nature  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  true  that  the 
vices  and  foibles  of  human  nature  take  different  forms 
in  differant  ages ;  but  though  the  outward  and  visibitt 
signs  may  be  different,  the  InwatHl  and  st>iritual  weak* 
nesses  are  the  same*  Let  us  go  back  only  two  thousand 
years  or  thereabouts.  There  then  lived  a  Grecian  sage 
named  Theophrastus,  of  whom  much  is  and  much  is  not 
known  for  certain,  and  to  whom  are  attributed  wiitten 
remarks,  many  wise  and  many  foolish.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  lived  more  than  eighty  years,  by  others 
more  than  a  hundred;  and  he  ts genetiilly  allowed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  thiiiy  (sketches 
of  character  which  have  been  fathered  upon  uim.  The 
short  preface  prefixed  to  his  sketches  is  considered, 
either  not  to  have  been  his  at  all,  or  to  have  been 
written  long  after  the  sketches.  He  is  made  to  say  in 
his  preface  that  he  la  ninety -nine  years  old,  which  he 
could  hardly  have  been  if  he  died  at  eighty-five;  but 
ou  the  other  hand,  he  is  made  to  say  such  things  as 
might  well  have  been  said  by  an  old  sage  who  was  on 
the  point  of  beginning  his  second  century  and  second 
childhood.  However,  he  had  at  some  time  hit  oS,  with 
no  small  skill  and  wit  the  vices  or  weaknesses  of  his 

feneration.  He  discovered  amongst  his  countrymen, 
umbugs,  sycophants,  chatterboxes,  Doors,  meuopleasers, 
ruffiiuis,  spout ers,  newsmongers,  want  of  self-respect, 
pcnunousness,  blackguardism,  blunderers,  busy-bodies, 
stolidity,  moroseness,  superstition,  grumblers,  sus- 
piciousness, uncleanHness,  o6fensiveness,  petty  am- 
bition, illiberality,  ostentation,  arrogance,  cowardice, 
exclusiveness,  old-boyishness,  detracticm,  love  of  wicked- 
ness, and  unprincipled  monej^- making.  Are  not  the 
thirty  vices  or  weaknesses,  which  the  Greek  sage  dis- 
covered amongst  his  countrymen  in  his  age,  to  be 
found  amongst  our  countrrmen  in  our  age  F  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  through  Uie  list  in  order ;  but  let  ns 
txy  what  can  be  done  with  "  suspiciousness." 
Who  does  not  know  Furtive  ?    He  is  under  the  belief 


that  all  the  world  wants  to  deceive  him  and  take  him 
in,  or  play  trioks  upon  1dm.  He  is  like  a  dog  that  has 
once,  m  a  moment  of  oonfidenoe,  bolted  a  pteo«  of  meat 
well  seasoned  with  mustaid  i  he  ever  sf terwards  looks 
out  for  hidden  mustard ;  smells  trhatorcr  is  offered  him 
with  distrustful  noset  Ranees  up  at  the  offisrar  with 
inquirime  eyes :  ohews  his  motsel  with  grate  delibera- 
tion j  and  BwallowB  his  mouthful  in  a  gingerly  manner, 
and  with,  an  air  of  resignation.  H  you  don't  see 
Furtive  in  the  atreet»  he  thinks  jou  Were  trying  to 
avoid  him;  if  you  do  see  him  and  greet  him  ooidiaUy, 
he  feels  sure  you  are  going  to  ask  a  favour  of  him; 
and  if  you  do  not  make  your  request  in  person  and  on 
the  spot,  he  believes  ia  his  beiirt  l^iat  he  wUi  find  a 
beggmg  letter  from  you  when  he  getd  home.  When 
you  peut  from  him  he  keeps  loolung  back  over  his 
shoulder,  for  he  fears  that  either  yon,  or  somebody  who 
has  witnessed  his  meeting  with  you,  nay  be  making 
deiisive  signs  at  him*  He  has  been  known  to  bos  the 
ears  of  a  little  boy  whom  he  thus  discovered  with 
thumb  on  nose  and  fingers  stretched  out,  though  the 
little  boy  protested,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  i*ude 
language  on  his  lips,  "  It  wam't  at  you,  1  tell  yer,  you 
old  fool;  it  were  at  yonder  boy  with  a  basket."  Fuirtive 
is  not  a  pleasant  employer ;  he  always  believes  that  the 
people  he  employs  are  hatching  plots  against  him,  or 
are  taking  liberties  with  hisproperty,  and  that  "  it  will 
all  come  out  some  day>''  iWtive  once  kept  a  tobac- 
eonist*B  shop,  snd  had  a  shop-boy  named  WiUiam.  One 
morning  a  customer  entrap  and  found  poor  William 
in  tears. 

'*  What  is  the  mattw,  William  V  asked  the  customer. 

"  Why^  sir."  blubbered  poor  William,  "  it's— it's— it's 
Mr.  f Vrtive.  He  gets  up  and  oounts  the  cigars  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  this  morning  he  came  and 
nulled  me  out  of  bed,  and  said  he  missed  three  cigars 
rrom  one  of  the  boxes,  and  I  must  account  for  them. 
1  don't  know  nothing  about  *em,  and  he  knows  I  don't 
smoke — ^but  he's  always  a  suspectin'  of  somebody." 
And  William  declaimed  that  his  life  was  a  burthen. 

Howbeit,  Furtive  ultimately  found  the  three  cigai^ 
in  his  own  cigar-case. 

Kor  is  Furtive  the  employed  more  pleasant  than 
Furtive  the  employer.  He  fancies  his  employer  has  a 
spite  against  him;  that  he  is  alwavs  set  to  do  the 
most  disagreeable  work ;  that  his  fellows  harbour  evil 
designs  against  him;  and  that  he  doesn't  ^et  his 
p«>oper  pay.  Nothing  but  an  actual  comparison  of 
figtms  or  ooin  will  convince  him  that  he  does;  and 
even  then  he  has  an  idea  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere*  Furtive,  when  he  buys  anything, 
is  always  under  the  impressirm  that  he  has  been 
cheated;  he  will  inquire  at  several  ditfei-ent  places  the 
price  of  the  same  article,  and  even  then  he  will  make 
up  his  mind  that  another  peraovk  would  have  got  it 
cheaper.  Furtive,  if  he  send  a  messenger  to  make 
a  pui-chase,  cannot  doubt  bat  that  the  messenger 
bought  what  he  wae  sent  for  at  a  reduction.  Furtive 
will  look  a  gif  t-hor»e  in  the  mouth.  If  you  make  him 
a  present  of  a  ring,  or  anv  article  of  jewellci^,  he  will 
at  the  fii-st  opportunity  nave  its  quality  tested.  K 
you  ask  Furtive  to  diziner^  he  immodiately  smells  a 
rat ;  appears  at  your  table  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and 
makes  up  his  mind  that  rou  shall  not  ge^  what  yon 
want  out  of  Kim;  and  'J.  he  ask  you  to  dinner,  he 
fancies  you  go«  either  because  you  really  want  a 
dinner,  or  you  hadn''t  any  decent  excuse  for  not  gtiing, 
or  are  desirous  of  criticising  himself  and  his  gnests, 
and  making  fun  of  them  at  some  other  dinner-table. 
If  Furtive  enter  a  room  where  the  sounds  of  laughter 
die  away  at  his  presence,  he  is  anxious  to  know  what 
the  laughter  was  at;  examines  his  chair  earefuUy 
before  he  sits  aown;  gazes  doubtfully  at  everybody 

E resent;  and  goes  home  with  a  mie^ving  that  the 
Lughter  was  somehow  connected  with  himself,    if 
you  ask  Furtive  to  give  you  change  for  a  bank-note  or 
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a  sovereign',  ho  will  rc^ice  in  his  heart  if  he  eaimot  do 
it ;  and,  ii  he  cannot  very  well  ref use*  he  will  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  ghow  tha4i  he  is  perfectly  aware 
there  are  8n<2h  things  as  flash  notes  and  spurious 
coins,  and  that  he  thinks  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  irorld 
to  palm  them  all  o^  upon  hJjBu  furtive  sees  nothing 
but  baits  to  catch  hdm  alire  ixi  the  caresses  of  his  wife 
and  children,  in  the  kindnesses  of  his .  f  riendsi  in  the 
affabilitj  of  his  acquaintances,  and  in  the  polit€me3&  of 
strangers.  At  his  vfiie^  blandishmentd  hd  h&s  visions 
of  new  bonnets ;  at  hid  children's  kisses  he  wonders 
what  will  come  next ;  kt  the  kindnesses  ot  friends  he 
inentallT  shies ;  at  the  affability  of  acquaintances  he 
pozzies  his  brains;  and  at  the  politeness  of  strangers 
be  has  dreams  of  stvindlers,  buttons  up  his  pockets, 
and  looks  out  for  th6  police.  Furtive,  when  ne  goes 
to  church,  imagines  the  sermoU  to  be  aimed  especially 
at  him ;  and  whi^n  ehftiiUibleperaoiis  dOt&e  yound  to  him 
for  a  subscription,  he  is  hannied  by  a  hotion  that  the 
siuns  already  set  doWU  foA  the  list  iu*e  intended  merely 
to  impose  upon  him  aSA  dtheirs.  When  ITui^live  is  ill 
he  has  all  kinds  of  fanci<dB.  The  doctors  do  not  under- 
stand his  constitution^ ;  they  keep  him  ill  as  long  as 
they  can ;  th^  are  in  ft  cotispiracy  to  pl^Vent  him 
from  getting  well.  For  of  course  he  eottsttlte  more 
than  one  doctor,  and  tries  to  oonoeal  from  each  that 
he  has  called'  in  another.  Then  he  supposes  they 
mast  have  found  him  out»  made  common  caude,  and 
agreed  to  punish  him.  Fui^tiyO)  if  he  be  a  bachelor,  is 
very  circumspect  in  his  dealings  with  women.  He  is 
not  vain ;  he  is  not  fool  enpttgh  to  imagine  they  are 
smitten  with  him ;  but  he  holds  that  unmaiTied  women 
who  ai-e  not  engaged  look  upon  a  bachelor  as  spiders 
on  a  fly.  So  that,  "let  them  be  ugly,  and  let  them  be 
slim,  young  or  ancient,  he  cares  not  a  feather;"  he 
puts  on  his  armour  of  warinesB,  and  treats  them  all 
with  distant  politeness.  But  there  are  faces  and 
smiles  and  certain  ways  which  c«A  throw  the  most 
suspicious  off  their  guard ;  and  so  Furtive  finds  himself 
married.  And  then  he  nourishes  a  mivgiving  that  he 
was  not  accepted  for  himself,  but  for  what  he  pos- 
sessed, or  for  what  he  seemed  likely  to  gain,  or  because 
nobody  else  came  forward^  and  time  was  getting  on ; 
or  even  because  another  had  once  come  foi*wara  and 
bad  retired  unhandsomely.  So  Furtive  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out  for  tell-tale  locket,  or  traitorous  portrait,  or 
hidden  gem ;  sake  mysterious  questions^  and  indulges 
in  rain  coi^ectures. 

On  the  whole  Furtive  is  a  disagreeable  character ; 
bat,  perhaps,  he  inflicts  more  misery  on  himself  than 
on  others. 


'TEE  SitOKB  THAT  SO  GBACSFtfLLT 

GUMLSr 

Eve  It  sincfe  the  liitrodnclion  of  tobacco  into  Europe, 
the  gi-dvest  denunciations  have  been  launched  against 
it,  and  physicians  of  the  highest  rank  have  attributed 
to  the  pfactice  Of  SmokinfJ  and  "  snuffing  *'  some  6f  the 
most  formidable  diseias^fe  that  fiesh  is  heir  to.  We  are 
not  gob'g  to  i-epeat  thesfe  commonplaces.  But  We 
believe  that  V6  )ihall  do  good  service  by  laying  before 
onr  readers  certain  strikinf  f  a<^  whieh  not  very  long 
ago  occupied  tfce  Fr^ch  Academy  of  Mtedicine,  ahd 
were  published  by  one  of  its  taembers,  Dr.  Jolly. 

According  to  this  learned  physician,  It  appears  from 
the  Frenoh  uwdtcal  statistics,  that  leases  of  the 
nervous  centres  hatti  inci^eaared  at  a  frightful  riite 
among  the  French;  fchat  insanity,  gen^ttS  and  pro- 
gr»Biv«  pars2ysi«,  «ol%eliii!kg  of  t&e  forttih  ttAd  spinal 
marrow,  ecuicetovn  d(«ifta*«e  of  the  lips  ^d  the  tongue 
appear  to  ha#6  inolreased  liaad'iikfiiand  <witii  the 
revenves  dflri?«d  fraoi  ik^  impost  ott  Mii6mo,  .  Nay, 
more— we  are  positively  assured  that  the  fn<»rpsne  of 


the  French  population  baa  been  checked  by  thO  use 
of  tobacco. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new.  Fineciselythesiine 
aocu8d.tione  were  brought  against  tobacco  by  the 
earliest  writers  on  the  subject,  flome  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Still,  it  may  be  worth  onr  while  to  listeii 
to  the  reoital  of  the  modem  evils  which  the  continental 
physicians  aacrihe  to  the  weed,  however  painful  it  may 
be  to  hear  so  bad  an  aoeount  of  that  whioh  many  a 
smoker  prefers  to  food;  and  which  so  many  believe  to 
be  an  innocent  enjo3anent  if  not  a  positivn  mmxtal 
supportt  equally  acceptable  after  the  laboura  of  the 
body  or  the  mind. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Bnbio,  the 
zmmber  of  lunatics  is  much  greater  in  noi-dieni 
counti'ieei  where  the  consumption  <^  spirituous  liquoi's 
atid .  the  use  oi  tobaoco  are  mnch  greater  than  ia 
ftouthera  ooantries,  where  the  people  are  very  sob^ 
smd  email  smokers.  Aoeording  to  M.  Moreau,  not  a 
single  dase.ol  general  paralysiB  is  seen  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  there  is  no  abuse  of  ucohohc  liquors,  and  where 
they  smoke  a  kind  of  tobaooo  which  is  almost  free 
frc^  mcoitne,  or  the  peculiar  poison  in  tobaoco.  On 
the  other  hand,  insanity  is  frightiully  inoreaeiiig  in 
Surope^  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  tobaoco.  It  appeara  that  from  1830  to  16^2  the 
revenues  from  the  impost  on  tobacco  in  France  rose 
from  1,250,0002.  to  8«333,383r.^a  tremendous  figui^, 
certainly,  to  have  disappeared  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  into  smoke.  But,  hand-in-hand  with  this  in- 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  there  appears  to 
have  been  during  the  same  period  an  augtnentation  in 
the  number  of  lunatics  in  fVance  from  8,000  to  44,000, 
or  rather  60,000,  if  we  take  into  account  other  lunatics 
besides  those  in  the  public  asylums.  Kor  is  that  all  i 
there  are  other  diseases  of  the  nervtnis  centres  ref errea 
to  the  same  origin,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  statistics, 
which  raise  the  sum  total  to  100,000  persons  who  in 
France  alone  suffer  from  the  poisonous  effects  of 
tobacco  smoke. 

Proceeding  with  his  inquiries,  Dr.  Jolly  visited  all 
the  asylums,  and  consulted  the  case- books  of  private 
practice,  in  order  to  throw  more  light  on  this  import- 
ant subject;  and  the  result  is  his  firm  conviction  that 
among  the  men  it  is  muscular  or  narcotic  paralysis 
which  predominates  and  constitutes  the  excess  of  the 
normal  number  of  lunatics,  whilst  the  other  forms  of 
madness  disclose  but  slight  variations  in  their  number; 
and,  among  the  antecedents  of  the  cases,  he  always 
found  that  they  could  be  traced  to  "the  abuse  of 
tobaoco.*'  In  the  asylums  for  female  lunatics,  on  the 
contrary,  he  only  ^und  the  older  forms  of  insanity, 
and  general  |)aralysis  was  exceptio&al. 

Of  course  m  all  this  there  might  be  only  coincidence, 
but  when  coincidences  become  numerous  they  are 
equivalent  to  demonstrations,  and  it  is  positively 
averred  that  general  paralysis  preferentially  attacks 
persons  who  smoke  tobacco  more  or  less  saturated 
with  nicotine.  Soldiers,  and  sailors  especially,  who 
smoke  more  than  others  of  the  population,  figure 
foremost  in  the  numbet*  of  paralytie  lunatics,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  tmmen  are  almost  e^tempt  from 
that  malady.  Thode  popttlatione  who  do  not  smoke, 
or  who  smoke  inert  substances,  such  as  hops  or'  tea, 
enjoy  the  same  imkiunity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  libuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors  is  too  often  the  concomitant  of  that  of  tobacco 
to  allow  us  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  two  causes ; 
but  without  denying  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
Frenchman's  favomite  absinthe,  cognac,  and  other 
spirituous  liquoi*8,  in  the  progress  of  the  evil,  Dr.  Jolly 
believes  he  has  demonsti*ated  that  the  abuse  of  tobacco 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  catlse  of  the  general 
paralysis  of  the  ilMshne,  and  for  the  following  reason. 
He  met  with  paralytiti  madmen  who  had  been  water- 
dnnk#»r».  but  imm'>dei*ate  smokors  :  nnd    Dr.   Maillot, 


chief  of  the  French  Army  Board  of  Health,  found  that 
among  the  Tery  numerous  cases  of  paralysU  coming 
under  Ids  notice,  there  were  many  patients  who  were 
remarkahle  for  their  sobriety  as  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  but  immoderate  smokers  of  the  pipe  or  cigar. 
Finally,  in  certain  provinces  of  France — ^for  instance, 
in  Saintonge,  Limousin,  and  Bretagne,  where  there  is 
as  yet  yery  litUe  smoking,  but  wnere  an  enormous 
quantity  of  brandy  is  dnink,  general  paralysis  is 
abnost  unknown. 

Considering  that  neither  reasoning  nor  facts  will 
ever  induce  mankind  to  give  up  their  tobacco.  Dr.  Jolly 
makes  certain  sugg^tions  by  way  of  remedy  for  the 
consequent  evils.  He  thinks  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  oust  the  strong  tobaccos  altogether  and  vul- 
nunse  those  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Arabia,  and  Havannah. 
This  is  ratiber  a  T)leasant  suggestion ;  but  we  fear  it  is 
very  much  like  tnat  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  makes  one  of 
his  novel-speakers  say  that  poor  men,  in  order  to  escax>e 
gout,  should  drink  cluunpagne  instead  of  ale.  Another 
suggestion  of  the  learned  and  considerate  doctor  seems 
more  feasible,  which  is,  that  the  French  should  get  the 
nicotine  erfcracted  from  their  tobacco ;  and  yet  we  fear 
that  the  poison  clings  too  closely  to  the  "  sweet,"  as 
usual,  to  admit  of  a  separation.  If,  however,  the  ana- 
lytical chemists  can  manage  to  produce  a  pei'fectly 
innocent  tobacco,  they  wiU  become  the  benefactors 
of  mankind,  certainly  of  the  French  and  the  British, 
who  are  amongst  the  largest  consumers  of  the  weed, 
and  both  of  them  races  we  would  **  not  willingly  let 
die." 

If  one-tenth  of  the  alleged  evils  of  tobacco  smoking 
be  facts,  the  entire  human  race  must  be  seriously 
injured  by  "  the  Indian  weed ;"  for  it  appears  that  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  by  the  whole 
human  race  of  1,000  millions,  is  at  least  70  ounces 
(41b.  6oz.)  per  head,  and  the  total  quantity  annually 
consumed  is  two  miUions  of  tons,  or  4,480  millions  of 
pounds  weight. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  young  that  the  evil  of  smoking 
is  likely  to  be  most  disastrous.  Whatever  benefit  ma^ 
be  derived  from  smoking  in  maturity  and  old  a^,  it  is 
t>b\dou8  that  the  young  cannot  need  the  factitious  aid 
of  a  narcotic.  Parents  should  look  to  this,  and  prevent 
the  most  deplorable  physical  and  moral  consequences 
of  the  habit  in  their  children.  Many  a  youth  may 
date  the  ruin  of  his  health  and  character  from  the  fir^ 
whiff  of  tobacco  which,  by  dint  of  nauseous  practice,  he 
was  at  length  able  to  smoke,  in  the  foolish  imitation 
of  manhood.  That  smoking  must  impair  the  digestion 
and  derange  the  nervous  system  of  the  young,  seems 
certain,  and  that  it  may  lead  to  drunkenness  or  excess 
in  drink,  is  more  than  probable  from  the  thirst  which 
it  necessarily  occasions. 


GOING  HOME. 


The  traveller  plods  his  weary  way 

Through  many  a  distant  scene ; 
Through  chilly  night  and  burning  day, 

Through  pastures  fair  and  green. 
**  Home    is  his  never-ceasing  thought, 

"  The  end,  when  will  it  come  P 
I  shaU  not  feel  the  trials  then. 

When  I  am  sale  at  home." 

"  Home  1"  sighs  the  active  sailor,  as 

He  paces  te  and  fro 
The  narrow  deck,  but  thoughts  have  wings, 

And  far  away  they  go. 
They  reach  the  mother,  wife,  and  child, 

Ajid  hastening,  back  they  come : 
"  I  soon  shall  b>  across  the  sea» 

And  safe  witL  them  at  home !" 


"Home!"  shouts  the  schoolboy,  as  he  throws 

His  cap  into  the  air:     *         ^ 
"  Good-bye  to  school  and  lessons  too, 

Good-bye  to  thought  and  care. 
Good-bye  to  Latin,  Sluclid,  Greek, 

To  exercise  and  sum ; 
Good-bye  to  master,  books,  and  cane, 

Hurnkh!  I'm  going  home !" 

"Home !"  lisps  the  tender  little  child, 

With  toUsome  pleasure  spent ; 
And  wearily  lays  down  its  nead. 

And  gives  fatigue  its  vent. 
But  stiU  the  first  soft  words  it  says. 

When  back  its  senses  come. 
Are — '  Oh,  I  am  so  very  tired, 

O,  mother,  take  me  home !' " 

The  poor  man  looks  and  longs  for  home» 

When  all  his  work  is  done ; 
It  is  the  place  of  household  joys, 

The  place  he  caUs  his  own. 
Among  his  little  ones  he  aits. 

And  welcomes  all  who  come 
With  cheerful  smile  and  hearty  word— ■ 

For  is  it  not  his  home  P 

There  is  another  blessed  home 

Where  pleasures  never  cease ; 
Where  death  and  soirow  never  come, 

And  all  is  joy  and  peace. 
O  may  we  make  that  neavenly  home 

Of  all  our  hopes  the  sum ; 
Remembering,  in  our  love  for  earth. 

We  are  not  yet  at  home ! 


INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

Matesulla  fob  Making  Patkr. — A  book  has  raoently  been 
published  in  Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  oantaining  interasting 
information  oonceruing  the  manu&cture  of  paper.  It  appean 
tUat  the  energy  thrown  into  the  seamh  for  new  mateml  bj 
tlie  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and  the  consequent  insufficiencj 
of  the  supply  of  rags,  in  this  oountty,  was  followed  by  a  siintlar 
Impulse  in  America,  owing  to  the  war  i^id  the  eonaequeot 
scarcity  of  cotton.  In  America,  too,  as  in  England,  every 
oflfort  was  used  to  disoouiage  the  authors  of  the  great  results 
attained  by  enterprising  adventurers  in  new  fields  of  industry. 
The  most  available  of  all  the  fresh  material  has  been  found  to 
be  wheat-straw,  and  it  is  onrioiis  that  paper  was  made  from  it, 
under  the  patent  of  Sequin,  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Hay  of  the  inferior  quality,  produced  iu  marshy 
soils,  has  been  usedy  but  the  paper  produ^d  was  of  a  dingj 
green  tinge,  and  had  but  little  consistency.  In  Sweden  a 
newspaper  has  been  printed  for  several  years  past  on  a  paper 
made  from  horse-dung.  By  washing,  all  the  soluble  parts  are 
carried  off  and  used  for  manure ;  and  it  is  then  found  that  so 
much  of  the  hay  as  the  animal  has  not  assimilated,  but  which 
has  undergone  a  process  of  bleaching  by  the  gastric  and  other 
juices,  requires  a  smaller  proportion  of  dxemical  agents  to  effect 
their  transformation  into  pulp.  Paper  is  also  largely  made  from 
the  fibre  of  wood,  which,  for  this  purpose,  in  America,  is  mixed 
with  rags,  after  being  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  machuiery.  Half 
pine-wood  and  half  rags  is  found  to  make  a  good  oommon  print- 
ing paper ;  and  33  per  cent  of  poplar-wood,  with  67  per  cent 
of  rags,  a  good  writing  paper.  In  Switzerland,  a  printing  paper 
is  made  from  fir-wood.  The  experiments  made  by  M.  Fremj, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  paper,  have  shown  th&t 
wood  is  not  made  up  of  cells  solidified  by  inonuting  material^ 
us  was  long  supposed,  but  of  two  super-imposed  layers ;  one 
exterior,  short^fpniined,  and  brittle,  which  he  calls  txofibrotfi ; 
the  other  internal,  supple,  and  fllnous,  to  which  he  has  giren 
the  name  oiJUmm,  It  follows  that,  to  make  a  good  pulp  for 
wood  paper,  the  eaaq/SfrroM  must  be  dissolved,  and  the  fbnm 
separated  fkom  it,  and  to  eflect  this  various  chemical  agents, 
such  as  alkalies,  are  used. 
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I  CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTOS  OKET  BEaiHB  TO  BEX  HIS  DCTT. 

ETEBT  Aa,j,  and  often  tnice  a  daj,  Dr>  Grey  Tiaitod 
Ua  pati«iits  in  the  pariah  poor-houae.  The  child 
^td.  and  waa  buried.  The  mother  continued  much  the 
i  woci  now  Myh— pmting,  hmghimg,  babbling;  now 
W— weeping,  silent,  d^ected.  Each  morning  news 
■i  W  wu  caniod  to  Rood,  to  her  father  aad  tSx. 
TuidaL    Tlie  I&tter  was  growing   honrlj  more  im- 


patient for  tlie  disclomrea  th&t  he  looked  to,  to 
deliver  >iimtu'lf ;  while  Pierce^  with  a  strange  tatnit;, 
was  retiring  on  his  old  donbts  and  dreads,  and  r» 
peating  over  ajid  orer  agwn  to  himaalf,  to  Uie  doctor, 
and  even  to  his  master,  that  it  was  not  a  oeriatn  thing 
his  Aliue  was  the  guilty  person.  S»  did  not  know  she 
woe.  He  might  have  feared ;  he  would  not  deny  any 
longer  that  she  was  at  Bood  that  fatal  day,  but  more 
be  could  not  say.  Was  it  for  him  to  condemn  his  own 
flesh    and  blood  P     If   they  put  it  to  him  on 
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oonBcience,  lie  did  tioi  belieye  that  it  was  in  her  eyer 
to  do  0ach  a  deed;  no,  act  for  jealonsj,  nor  for 
reveilge« 

'*  Don't  talk  to  me^  Pierce ;  there  is  a  moral  certaiaty 
that  she  did  it,"  cried  the  doctor,  in  a  rage. 

"People  'said  there  was  a  moral  cerfcaintj  Mr. 
Arthur  did  it;  but  moral  certainties  don't  stand  for 
proofs.  I  go  back  to  my  former  ground,  sir — ^I  don't 
know  wTio  murdered  Mr.  Hugh  l^dal,  and  1-  doli't 
want  to  know." 

"You  have  been  taking  counsel  with  somebody 
besides  yourself — that  is  the  way  in  which  you  damned 
your  nuister** 

"  I  won't  deceive  you,  sir ;   I  have  been  consulting . 
Mr.  Hargrove.    He  knows  the  law,  he  knows  what  is 
evidence,  aud  what  isn't  evidence ;  and  he  says  he  sees 
no  sound  reason  at  present  for  reversing  the  popular 
verdict." 

"  Mr.  Hargrove  ought  to  have  more  sense  than  to 
talk  about  popular  verdicts.  However,  if  you  have 
opened  the  business  to  him,  it  might  as  well  be 
opened  to  all  the  world.  You  had  better  go  and  see 
Alice ;  I  shall  name  her  to  the  matron.  The  guardians 
meet  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have  to  remove  her." 

With  that  the  doctor  drove  off,  saying  to  himself 
that  whatever  chance  publicity  would  give  Mr.  Tindal, 
he  should  not  lack  it.  He  went  straight  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  saw  Alice,  who  was,  as  he  beliered,  drifting 
into  the  outer  darkness  ni  insanity,  where  anguish 
could  no  more  reach  her.  To  screen  her  longer,  would 
be  a  sacrificing  of  the  living  to  the  dead.  The  matron 
came  at  his  call. 

"This  woman  belongs  to  Rood,  to  decent  peej^ 
there,"  said  he.  "  I  hitve  lot  her  father  know  the  state 
in  which  she  Is — Mr.  Pierce,  a  servant  at  the  Abbey. 
In  all  probability  you  will  have  him  over.  If  he 
should  wish  to  take  her  away — which  most  likely  he 
will — it  ought  to  be  only  to  an  asylum.  I  will  sign 
her  certificate,  and  so  will  Jackson,  but  1m  had  better 
not  be  in  any  hurry." 

In  crossing  the  market-place,  the  doctor  met  the 
curate  who  had  the  spiritual  care  of  the  paupers  at 
Allflji  Bridge,  and  to  him  aJso  he  made  his  statement. 
"  There  is  small  hope  of  her  recovery,"  he  added,  "  if, 
indeed,  it  would  be  anything  to  hope  for.  It  is  a 
miserable  story.  That  child  you  buried  was  Hugh 
Tindal's,  and  »he  was  the  undiscovered  woman  in  the 
wood  that  day  he  was  shot.  Her  father  has  known  it 
from  the  first." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  »he — I  have  always  heard  it 
charged  on  his  brother,"  stammered  the  clergyman. 

"  Very  unjustly,  as  I  think."  The  doctor  nodded, 
and  went  on  his  way,  left  his  gig  at  his  own  door,  and 
proceeded  to  the  lawyer's  oflice.  Mr.  Hargrove  was 
engaged  at  the  moment,  but  would  be  with  him 
shortly,  said  his  clerk;  and  the  doctor,  who  had  no 
patient  watching  for  him,  that  he  was  aware  of,  sat 
down  to  wait. 

"  WeU,  Grey,  is  it  your  will,  this  time  P"  cried  the 
lawyer  boisterously,  ae  he  appeared  after  the  lapse  of 
about  five  minutes. 

"  No,  Hargrove,  it  is  not  my  will  yet ;  it  is  that  old 
story  Fierce  has  been  to  you  about  from  Rood."  The 
lawyer  immediately  became  serious,  got  behind  his 
desk,  took  np  a  x>aper-knife,  and  composed  himself  to 
listen.  A  closer  observer  than  Doctor  Grey  might 
have  discerned  anxiety  as  well  as  attention  in  his 
oountenance.    "Did  Pierce  tell  you  his  daughter  is 


here,  in  the  poor-house P  No!  I  thought  as  much. 
Crafty  old  knave,  that  can't  understand  it  is  as 
necessary  to  be  open  with  his  man  of  law  as  his  man 
of  physic.  She  ts  here,  at  all  events,  and  for  what  I 
can  see,  is  Hkely  to  go  to  a  worse  place^^NorminBte]- 
Asylum,  most  probaWy."  * 

Mr.  Hargrove  made  an  inarticulate  noise,  expressive 
of  surprise  and  commiseration. 

" If  Pierce  did  hot'  tell  you  sha  was  here,  what  case 
did  he  bring  you  P  This  is  what  mine  turns  on — she 
can't  keep  away  from  Hood.  She  has  confessed  to  me 
that  she  saw  Hugh  Tindal  shot;  she  was,  therefore, 
that  woman  who  was  lurking  about  between  the 
Grange  and  the  Abbey,  of  whom  there  was  some 
suspicion  that  she  might  have  done  it.  Now  111  under- 
take to  say  that  if  it  had  been  known  the  woman  was 
AHce  Pierce,  with  her  bundle  of  wrongs  and  miseries 
on  her  back,  the  suspicion  would  have  become  con- 
viction in  the  common  mind." 

The  lawyer  thoughtfully  put  up  his  lip,  and  allowed 
that  it  might  have  become  conviction  in  the  common 
mind,  but  protested  that  it  would  not  have  become 
oooriction  in  his.  "  In  fact,"  added  he,  with  an  air  of 
caadotir,  "  my  prejudice  went  from  the  first  against 
Arthur  Tindal,  and  it  was  very  strong." 

"I  never  heard  you  say  so  before,"  answered  the 
doctor,  aghast.  "  Never,  and  we  have  talked  it  over  a 
score  of  times." 

"  And  may  talk  of  it  a  score  to  that  again,"  said 
Hargrove. 

"  But  my  impression  was  that  your  opinion  went  all 
the  other  way,"  persisted  the  doctor. 

"  Then  your  impression  was  mistaken."  The  lawyer 
was  rather  short,  as  if  he  disliked  this  insistance,  and 
would  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  his  present  client  had  an 
excellent  memory,  and  declined  to  be  stopped.  He 
went  on  to  quote  instances  in  which  Hargrove  had 
agreed  with  him  in  the  confidence  of  after-dinner  chat, 
and  had  wished  a  happy  release  to  the  falsely  accused, 
and  a  swift  despatch  to  the  assassin.  "  Ha !  ha !  after 
dinner,  over  a  bottle  of  your  excellent  port.  Grey !" 
cried  the  lawyer,  with  a  significant  laugh — or  a  laugh 
meant  to  be  significant. 

"  If  a  man  tells  lies  in  his  wine,  when  does  he  teU 
truth  P"  growled  the  doctor,  and  got  up  to  go. 

Hargrove  felt  that  he  had  blundered.  He  ought  to 
have  known  his  man  better,  and  he  did  know  him 
better ;  therefore  that  lapse  was  as  unpardonable  as 
it  was  unlucky ;  and  Grey  was  not  the  man  to  forget 
it,  as  he  was  well  aware.  Ali*eady,  from  the  glance  of 
his  eye,  and  the  knitting  of  his  brow,  he  appeared  to 
be  speculating  on  its  origin  or  its  motive;  and  his 
speculations  were  apt  to  be  shrewd,  and  to  hit  home. 
The  lawyer  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  and  bring  him 
back  to  the  point,  but  in  vain;  the  doctor  was  both 
angry  and  dismayed  at  the  turn  the  consultation  had 
taken,  and  he  was  not  easily  appeased.  He  walked 
out  of  the  office,  and  across  to  his  own  house  in  a 
maze,  and  as  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  to  think 
the  matter  over,  he  ejaculated  under  his  breath,  "  He 
shall  not  put  his  legs  imder  my  table  again  in  a  hurry ; 
I  half  think  he  may  be  the  knave  Jacques  declares  he 
is.  He  was  lying  when  he  talked  about  his  prejudice, 
confound  him !" 

The  doctor's  discomfited  meditations  carried  him 
about  and  about  the  subject,  but  not  to  the  core  of  it^ 
He  could  not  conjecture  why  Mr.  Hargrove  should 
desire — as  he  evidently  did — ^to  perpetuate  the  social 
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outlawiy  of  Mr.  TindaL  Buckliurat  was  in  at  dinner- 
tune,  and  he  went  over  all  the  history  with  that  young 
man,  to  take  the  benefit  of  his  views. 

"  I^ever  look  deep  for  a  rogue's  motives — something 
personal,  probably  pecuniary,  theyTl  be,"  moralized 
the  assistant.  "  The  least  subtle  explanation  of  men's 
ways  generally  comes  nearest  the  truth."  This  ora- 
cular guide-post,  though  it  only  pointed,  yet  pointed 
decisively,  and  Doctor  Grey,  brightening  upi  said  he 
thought  he  9aw  it. 

"ni  turn  over  a  new  leaf  of  my  trusteeship  for 
Httle  Penelope  Croft,"  was  the  resolution  that  followed 
close  on  the  thought.  Suspicion,  once  generated  in  an 
unsuspicious  mind,  breeds  fast.  Last  night  Doctor 
Grey  would  have  put  his  dearest  interests  with  im- 
plicit faith  in  Hargrove's  hands ;  to-night  he  revoked 
all  his  former  confidence,  and  declared  to  himself  that 
lus  old  convive  was  a  shifty,  crafty,  double-faced  petti- 
fogger of  an  attorney,  who  ought  to  be  very  sharply 
looked  after.  The  pity  was  he  had  not  discovered  it 
before. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  YISITOS  AT  BOOD. 

To  such  a  place  as  Allan  Bridge  any  little  event  is 
a  godsend ;  but  the  reopening  of  the  famous  Rood 
Abbey  tragedy  furnished  talk  for  the  whole  county 
and  country.  The  London  papers  reverted  to  it  with 
tantalizing  brevity,  and  it  got  into  the  Norminster 
Gazette  at  full  length  again.  The  Eskdale  readers 
of  that  news  followed  the  case  with  greedy  interest. 
They  heard  the  story  of  Alice  Pierce  from  the  days 
when  she  was  "  so  winsome,  so  bonny,"  down  to  the 
hour  when,  the  magistrates  having  seen  her,  and  the 
doctors  having  certified  to  her  insanity,  she  was 
removed  by  her  afllicted  father  and  a  female  keeper 
from  the  sick  ward  of  Allan  Bridge  poor-house  to  the 
pauper  lunatic  asylum  at  Norminster.  After  occupy- 
ing a  column  or  two  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  the 
mystery  was  pronounced  to  be  still  unfathomed  and 
unfathomable,  and  it  subsided  once  more  into  uneasy 
oblivion- 

In  the  magniloquent  editorials,  which  furnished  the 
patrons  of  the  No-rminster  Gazette  with  opinions  on  its 
facts,  liir.  Tindal  had  been  very  smartly  handled. 
Forcible  allusions  were  made  to  the  cowardice,  the 
unmanliness,  of  attempting  to  fix  the  barbarous  crime 
on  a  woman,  who  was  as  incapable  of  defending  her- 
self as  the  dead.  "  The  time  was  cunningly  chosen," 
said  the  leader, "  but  tnith  had  prevailed  over  cunning ; 
the  base  plot  had  been  defeated ;  and  the  burthen  of 
suspicion  lay  where  it  had  originally  fallen — where 
it  must  continue  to  lie  until  some  fuller  disproof  were 
offered  than  what  had  lately  been  brought  under  the 
investigation  of  the  Allan  Bridge  board  of  magis- 
trates." 

The  Gazette  containing  this  article  came  to  Rood 
Abbey  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  June,  as  it  came  to 
every  other  well  to-do  house  in  Eskdale.  Mr.  Tindal 
read  his  condenmation  in  it,  and  a  present  end  to  all 
his  dreams.  He  read  it  in  the  garden,  and  while  he 
read  it  he  let  his  pipe  go  out.  "  That  is  over,"  said 
he,  and  dropped  the  paper  on  the  grass ;  and  for  the 
first  time  a  chill  of  utter  despondency  crept  over  him. 

He  had  recovered  his  strength  now,  and  his  natural 
colour;  but  the  torturing  anxiety  of  the  recent  in- 
quiries had  not  passed  over  him  without  making  its 
mark.    The  sun  shone  with  midsummer  glow,  but  he 


felt  no  warmth  in  its  shining.  While  hope  was  with 
him  he  had  caused  his  house  and  gardens  to  be 
swept  and  garnished ;  and  now  on  the  soft  turf  there 
was  spread  a  luxury  of  blossom  and  beauty  that 
mocked  him  with  a  reminder  of  his  shorirlived  joy. 
He  had  seen  no  friendly  itoxd  to  speak  to,  except  Dr. 
Grey,  since  the  tiun  the  investigation  about  Alice 
Pierce  would  take  became  apparent.  While  it  was 
doubtful,  here  and  there  a  man  had  dnLwn  near  to 
him,  who  had  since  drawn  back  again.  Even  Pierce 
had  left  him;  not  in  anger  on  either  side,  but  with 
mutual  concession  atid  sorrow.  Early  on  in  the 
inquiry  he  had  spoken  to  the  Yicar  of  his  desire  to 
restore  the  dreary,  neglected  old  church,  and  had  been 
checked,  and  bidden  to  stay  until  he  was  clear  of  the 
imputed  guilt  of  murder;  for  Mr.  Featherston  and 
his  xosy  wife  were  not  found  impenetrable  to  the 
subtle  influence  of  public  opinion ;  and  each  to  the 
other  had  confessed  a  doubtt  £k  dread — had  whispered 
awfully  that  it  was  not  fit  a  man  with  unrepented 
blood  on  his  hands  should  bring  any  gift  to  the  altar. 
He  had  felt  the  recoil  in  theii*  promising  acquaintance, 
and  had  come  no  more  in  their  way.  With  many 
besides  them  the  stirring  up  of  the  stagnant  pool  had 
done  him  more  harm  than  good.  The  lively  girls  at 
tlie  Grange  took  heed  not  to  cross  his  path;  men 
meeting  him  in  the  road  made  only  half  obeisance; 
the  servants  under  his  own  roof  did  him  shy  and 
grudging  service. 

He  thought  often  of  Pennie,  and  wondered,  did  she 
think  of  him  P  Would  she  hold  out  to  him  a  helping 
hand,  or  would  she,  like  all  the  rest,  avert  her  eyes, 
and  pass  him  by  on  the  other  side  P 

What  a  long,  blank  day  it  was,  that  golden  day  of 
June,  on  which  the  Norminster  Gazette  announced  to 
Eskdale  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  old  fiat  on  his  case. 
When  the  afternoon  melted  into  evening,  and  the 
evening  mellowed  into  soft  summer  night,  he  thanked 
God  that  it  was  done,  and  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
his  destiny,  prayed  that  he  might  see  light  soon  or 
die. 

As  that  day  was,  so  was  the  morrow,  only  so  much 
the  heavier  as  the  chain  di*agged  longer,  and  wore 
down  his  strength.  He  felt  to  have  no  power,  no 
nerve  left.  He  could  not  sleep  or  eat ;  wine  could  not 
warm,  nor  smoke  solace  him.  He  opened  no  book ; 
he  made  no  more  effort  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  his 
misery.  When  Dr.  Grey  called  he  could  scarcely  get 
from  him  a  word.  He  avoided  the  face  of  his  servants, 
and  ceased  to  answer  when  they  spoke.  He  sat 
indoors,  and  shut  out  the  brightness  of  the  day.  It 
was  as  if  there  were  death  in  the  house. 

The  next  morning  it  rained  at  intervals,  but  the 
merry  splash  and  patter  of  the  sudden  showers  on  the 
thick  leaves,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  sunshiny  gleams 
between  did  not  wii^  him  one  moment  from  his 
brooding  melancholy.  After  noon  it  cleared  for  good, 
but  the  tenderness  of  tears  was  in  the  sky,  and  the 
cool  freshness  of  them  was  over  all  the  fields.  He  had 
seated  himself  mechanically  before  his  writing-table 
in  the  window,  but  during  all  the  hours  of  the  day  he 
had  done  nothing,  and  had  attempted  nothing.  He 
had,  in  fact»  no  correspondence  like  other  men,  to 
while  away  time.  Still  he  sat  in  the  same  place, 
vacant,  nerveless,  helpless,  when  about  four  o'clock, 
the  man  who  had  replaced  Pierce  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in.  His  master  took  no  notice.  It  did  not 
appear  that  he  eveai  heard,  for  he  never  moved.    His 
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axms  were  stretched  across  the  table,  his  hands  clasped, 
his  head  bent  down  on  them,  and  his  face  hidden.  He 
started  however,  and  visibly,  when  a  famih'ar  roioe, 
only  a  pace  or  two  off,  said  shyly,  ''Mr.  Tindal,  I 
have  come  to  see  yon." 

It  was  Fennie — Pennie  in  splashed  habit,  with  the 
soft  glow  rapid  riding  brought  always  into  her  cheeks, 
and  the  deep  swimming  lustre  that  air  and  exercise 
put  into  daf k  eyes  quite  as  often  as  sentiment  or 
emotion.  She  looked  almost  pretty  under  her  hat — he 
thought  she  looked  lovely.  She  did  not  speak  again 
after  those  first  words,  nor  did  he  for  a  minute,  while 
he  held  her  hands ;  both  of  them  trembling,  both  of 
them  with  mist  in  their  vision. 

"  You  are  my  salvation,  Fennie,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
voice  that  he  could  not  trust  above  his  breath. 

She  was  bewildered  and  confused  by  the  strength  of 
her  own  feelings;  she  had  meant  to  say  so  many 
comforting,  loving  things,  and  behold  she  was  dumb. 
After  all  it  was  the  sight  of  her  that  was  the  con- 
solation, and  Mr.  Tindal  came  to  a  command  of 
himself  first.  He  said  something  (she  was  never 
quite  sure  what)  and  she  relied  to  it  by  explaining 
her  visit :  "  Doctor  Grey  brought  me,  and  he  will  call 
for  me  in  about  an  hour,  on  his  way  back  from  Beckby 
-—Mr.  Jones  is  ill  of  his  rheumatic  gout."  Frosaic 
this,  but  a  convenient  bridge  over  the  gulf  of  emotion 
that  had  almost  swallowed  up  their  power  of  speech. 
Mr.  Tindal  blessed  Dr.  Grey  in  his  heart,  and  then 
they  began  to  talk,  not  very  fluently  as  regarded 
Fennie,  for  her  sensations  of  shyness,  sorrow,  and 
sympathy  were  perpetually  in  her  way,  but  very  effec- 
tively as  regarded  him  she  came  to  comfort. 

"  You  still  keep  your  faith  in  me,  Fennie  P"  said  he. 

**  Yes ;  and  I  shall  keep  it  always,  though  nothing 
should  ever  be  made  clearer  than  it  is  to-day." 

"  Then  I  shall  live,  and  not  die ! — ^my  good  little 
nxirse !  my  good  little  nurse  that  I  love,  and  who  loves 
me — ^it  is  so,  Fennie.  I  know  it  is,  but  I  want  to  hear 
it  from  your  lips ;  one  sweet,  one  tender  word,  after  so 
many  hard  blows." 

She  gave  it  him,  and  a  few  tears  with  it — ^for  his 
passion  frightened  her — and  then  a  bit  of  counsel. 

"  You  should  not  stay  here  alone.  Look  up  as  you 
did  before,  and  hope  for  good  days  by-and-by." 

''Ah!  Fennie,  these  things  take  the  strength  out 
of  a  man  at  last,  and  leave  him  without  energy  or 
power  to  hope." 

"  Don't  let  them  beat  you,  donHJ' 

There  was  short  silence.  Fennie  was  a  child  in 
experience,  if  she  was  a  woman  in  sympathy.  She 
could  not  conceive  of  what  his  life  really  was — ^how 
dull,  how  bare,  how  utterly  denuded  of  the  interests, 
occupations,  pleasures,  and  cares  of  common  humanity. 
Her  idea  of  him  was  of  a  virtuous  man  persecuted, 
whose  innocent  conscience  ought  to  set  him  above  the 
clamour  and  unjust  condemnation  of  a  cruel  world. 
She  loved  him,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  show  the 
world  how  little  she  valued  its  opinion  by  standing  by 
him  in  his  isolation.  That  sort  of  sacrifice  at  which 
her  soul  would  have  kindled,  had  she  read  it  recorded 
as  a  golden  deed  in  story,  she  was  herself  capable  of 
making,  and  of  esteeming  no  sacrifice  at  all. 

"  I  meant  to  stay  at  Rood,  though  it  were  in  hermit 
fashion.  I  had  begun  to  lay  plans  of  restoring  the 
chm-ch,  building  a  school,  and  some  new  cottages — all 
in  the  air.  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  into  a 
belief  that  I  might  live  down  my  bad  name,  and  make 


it  fragrant  by  good  deeds."  Mr.  Tindal  spoke  with  a 
sad,  wistful  smile.  "  For  a  few  days  past  I  have  been 
asking,  is  there  a  just  God  that  judges  the  earth,  or  is 
there  only  a  random  providence  that  lets  its  machinery 
get  out  of  gear,  and  fall  upon  mischief,  as  our  govern- 
ing powers  do  here  below  P" 

Fennie  sighed.  "  If  you  do  stay  at  Bood  I  shall  see 
you  sometimes,  and  Dr.  Grey  is  your  friend ;  but  it 
would  not  be  the  best  plan.  You  irvugt  break  away 
from  yourself  when  you  are  moving  about,  seeing  fresh 
places  and  faces." 

"  K  I  could  only  carry  you  with  me,  Fennie,  then  I 
should  be  glad  to  go." 

"  I  should  like  it,  too,  but  I  am  not  my  own  mistress," 
said  she  naively. 

"My  dear  little  Fennie,  that  you  never  will  be! 
Have  not  I  a  lien  on  your  love,  when  your  guardian 
gives  you  your  release P  Do  you  wear  my  ring?" 
Mrs.  Wynyard  was  right  then ! 

"  Here.  Not  on  my  hand,  where  you  put  it,  because 
it  is  so  curious  and  beautiful  that  at  Brackenfield  it 
was  recognized.  But  if  you  would  like  me  to  wear  it 
openly,  I  will." 

"  Have  the  courage,  my  darling.  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  Fennie,  you  may  infect  others  with  your  own 
faith,  and  that  I  may  win  back  peace  and  honour  by 
means  of  you ;  though  I  know  the  common  sentiment 
will  be  that  I  have  done  wickedly  and  selfishly  in 
binding  you  to  me  while  I  am  what  I  am.  You  will 
have  to  hear  stinging  things  said  of  me." 

"  I  shall  not  listen  to  them.  No  one  will  speak  to 
me  unkindly  of  you  twice."  As  Fennie  said  this  her 
mouth  closed  with  the  imconscious  resolution  that 
characterized  her,  and  the  softness  of  her  eyes  became 
a  cold  brightness.  Both  coldness  and  firmness  vanished 
the  next  moment,  there  being  no  present  need  of  them, 
and  she  spake  comfortably  again.  "  If  you  go  away, 
you  will  write  me  a  long,  long  letter — and  first  jou 
win  come  to  Eastwold  to  say  good-bye." 

"  May  I  come  to  Eastwold  P — doors  don't  open  hos- 
pitably for  me,  Fennie.    Ah !  child,  you  don't  know !" 

"  If  you  may  not  come  to  Eastwold,  Doctor  Grey 
will  bring  me  again  to  Bood.  He  and  I  believe  in  jou, 
and  we  shall  not  follow  any  one's  lead  who  doubts.  It 
would  be  worse  to  know  you  innocent,  and  act  as  if  we 
thought  you  guilty,  than  to  condemn  you  outright — 
it  would  be  cowardly  too,  and  I  hate  a  coward!" 
Fennie  grew  quite  vehement.  She  did  hate  a  coward. 
She  had  a  sti'ong  natural  repulsion  for  meanness, 
baseness.  If  the  choice  had  been  put  l>ef  ore  her,  she 
would  rather  have  been  stoned  by  the  whole  of  her 
little  world  for  sticking  to  Mr.  Tindal,  than  she  would 
have  endured  an  hour  of  her  own  self-contempt  for 
denying  and  forsaking  her  love. 

It  seemed  but  a  very  short  hour  before  Doctor  Grey 
appeared.  "  I  trust  you  will  never  say  again  that  my 
advice  does  you  no  good,  Tindal,"  said  he,  coming 
forward  to  the  window  in  which  the  host  and  guest 
were.  He  then,  without  waiting  for  reply,  glanced 
from  table  to  table,  and  added — **  Have  you  not  given 
her  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  after  her  ride  P  Have  you 
entertained  her  with  dry  conversation  all  this  while  P 
See  if  I  bring  my  ward  to  thiB,  house  again  of  an 
afternoon !"  Mr.  Tindal  rang  the  bell,  asking  Fennie 
which  it  should  be — ^tea  or  coffee  P 

"Dr.  Grey  speaks  more  for  himself  than  for  me. 
He  Hkes  kettledrum — coffee,  please;  we  both  prefer 
it,"  said  Fennie. 
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For  twenty  miniites  longer  tbey  were  quite  a  plea- 
sant,  cbeerfol  little  group  in  the  beautiful  Abbey 
drawing-room.  A  stranger  entering  unawares  would 
not  have  discerned  amongst  tliem  the  shadow  of  any 
special  trouble.  Pennie  already  knew  Mr.  Tindal's 
turn  for  the  minor  social  amenities ;  she  thought  again 
now  that  he  would  be  rery  happy  to  live  with,  for 
though  his  face  was  haggard  and  lean,  his  countenance 
had  cleared,  and  the  dull  despondency  had  left  his 
voice.  Misery  had  not  effected  a  permanent  settle- 
ment on  him ;  despair  had  taken  no  firm  grip  of  his 
heart  and  brain.  If  the  outer  wall  of  his  prison  were 
breached  speedily,  he  would  come  forth  of  it  able  and 
eager  to  enjoy  the  sun,  and  do  a  fair  day's  work  in  the 
world  stilL  At  last  the  doctor  said  it  was  time  to  go, 
and  on  the  plea  of  seeing  that  Fennie's  pony  was  all 
right  and  ready  for  her,  he  left  them  to  make  their 
farewells  alone. 

"  Yon  will  Answer  me  when  I  write,  Pennie  ?"  said 
Mr.  Tindnl,  holding  her  hands  as  she  stood  up  to 
depart. 

"Surely  I  wilL  No  one  need  forbid  me.  I  shall 
tell  Mrs.  Wynyard,  of  course.*' 

"That  is  right.  Give  her  your  confidence — ^live 
openly.  Musi  you  go,  Pennie  P"  She  only  answered 
him  with  her  eyes,  and  he  answered  her  again  as  the 
happiest  of  lovers  might.  Doctor  Grey  inquired  from 
a  remote  part  of  the  hall  if  Pennie  was  not  coming. 
The  next  moment  she  came,  and  Mr.  Tindal  with  her. 

He  gave  her  a  hand  up  on  her  pony,  straightened 
her  habit,  and  was  rather  long ;  but  even  these  little 
cares  could  not  be  spun  out  beyond  a  minute  or  two 
under  the  wooden  regard  of  Pierce's  successor,  and  the 
impatience  of  the  doctor's  horse.  He  walked  beside 
her,  his  hand  on  the  bridle,  to  the  great  gateway,  and 
then  let  her  go,  waiting  to  see  if  she  would  look  back 
at  a  turn  the  road  made  twenty  paces  off  or  so.  Yes, 
she  looked  back;  and  then  he  went  round  to  the 
garden,  and  lit  a  cigar  to  help  him  to  enjoy  the 
recollection  and  the  wholesome  immediate  results  of 
her  visit. 

Doctor  Grey  provoked  Pennie  toi  a  gallop  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  Abbey.  "  Gome,  Miss 
Penelope,  I  have  given  you  more  time  than  was  your 
due ;  you  did  not  use  it  ill,  but  you  must  make  up  for 
it  by  riding  fast.  I  hope  you  are  contented  now  that 
you  have  had  your  own  way,  and  have  seen  Mr.  Tindal 
for  yourself!"  Pennie  expressed  herself  as  entirely 
satisfied,  and  as  very  grateful  to  her  second  guardian, 
whom  hitherto  she  had  hardly  known  except  as  a 
purveyor  of  draughts,  powders,  and  other  detestable 
compounds. 

It  was  a  lovely  ride  to  Allan  Bridge,  where  the 
doctor  made  her  over  to  Francis  Wynyard,  who  had 
come  thus  far  to  meet  her ;  and  while  waiting  at  the 
surgery  had  been  entertained  by  Mr.  Buckhurst  with 
some  serious  jokes  on  natural  history,  which  had 
profoundly  puzzled  his  young  wits.  His  musing  over 
these  novelties,  presented  to  him  as  interesting  facts 
not  generally  kaown,  kept  him  silent,  which  Pennie 
could  not  regret ;  for  she,  too,  wished  to  think  over  the 
event  of  the  afternoon,  and  its  possible  consequences. 

It  had  been  made  with  the  knowledge,  but  hardly 

with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Wynyard.    Indeed  that  poor 

lady,  whose  decision  of  manner  much  trouble  had 

weakened,  was  becoming  sorely  perplexed  and  dis- 

.  tressed  by  the  difficulty  of  managing  her  husband's 


young  ward.  Mild  advice  and  gentle  reasoning  had 
failed  to  convince  Pennie  of  her  folly,  and  Mrs. 
Wynyard  was  not  prepared  to  appeal  to  severe  argu- 
ment or  to  authority.  During  Pennie's  absence  that 
afternoon  Mr.  Hargrove  had  been  at  Eastwold  on 
business,  and  when  told  whither  she  was  gone,  and 
with  whom,  had  expressed  the  strongest  disapproval, 
and  had  designated  Dr.  Grey  "a  pretty  tnistee, 
indeed,  for  an  heiress."  At  these  words  Mrs.  Wynyard 
felt,  for  a  moment,  as  if  her  cares  were  becoming  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  home.  She  had  received  a 
dismal,  melancholy  letter  &om  Normandy  in  the  morn- 
ing; it  was  the  Midsummer  holidays,  and  the  two 
younger  boys  were  distracting  for  noise  and  tearing 
their  clothes;  Anna  was  outgrowing  her  strength; 
Lois  was  wilful  and  passionate  by  fits ;  old  Jenny  was 
over-worked;  and  here  was*  Penelope  Croft,  worse 
than  all,  obstinately  running  counter  to  eveiy  pro- 
priety ;  and,  backed  by  one  guardian,  setting  herdelf  in 
steady  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  and  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  Mrs.  Wynyard  thus  depressed,  Pennie  came 
home,  herself  in  chastened  mood,  fitter  for  cheering 
than  aught  else.  Notwithstanding  her  romance,  she 
felt  the  roads  of  life  thorny  to  her  feet,  and  saw  the 
roses  promised  to  bloom  but  sparsely.  "  I'm  very  tired," 
said  she  to  Anna  at  the  door,  and  went  straight  up  to 
her  room.  She  was  more  of  a  woman,  more  serious, 
reflective,  and  sad,  away  from  Mr.  Tindal,  than  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  be  in  the  half  confusion,  half  exulta- 
tion of  feeling  occasioned  by  his  presence.  When  she 
had  taken  off  her  habit,  she  took  off  also  the  ribbon 
roimd  her  neck,  by  which  his  ring  was  suspended,  and 
put  it  on  her  hand  again,  murmuring  over  to  herself, 
in  prayerful  spirit  as  she  did  so,  its  quaint  posy — 
"God  send  me  well  to  keep!  God  send  me  well  to 
keep !" 

Lois  canie  presently  to  call  hei*  down  to  tea,  and 
after  the  healthy  racket  of  it,  while  the  children  went 
out  to  play,  Mrs.  Wynyard  invited  her  to  speak  of  her 
visit  by  silently  taking  up  her  hand  and  looking  at 
the  ring. 

"You  understand  what  it  means?"  said  Pennie, 
softly.  "  It  means  that  I  don't  care  who  knows  now 
that  I  love  Mr.  Tindal,  and  that  I  shall  be  his  wife 
some  day — if  I  were  my  own  mistress  it  should  be 


now. 


» 


"  You  speak  out,  Pennie.  Perhaps  it  is  happy  for 
you  that  you  cannot  carry  your  pity  at  once  into 
practice.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  a  strong 
feeling  for  Mr.  Tindal,  for  the  circumstances  of  your 
acquaintance  were  quite  such  as  favour  the  growth  of 
a  youthful  passion ;  but,  when  you  see  a  little  more 
of  men  and  of  society,  you  will  find  there  are  others 
pleasant  as  well  as  he,  though  they  may  lack  the 
chaim  of  a  great  calamity." 

Mrs.  Wynyard  did  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic.  She 
hit  on  that  vein  unawares,  but  Pennie  winced  at  the 
touch  of  irony,  and  made  no  answer.  She  had  re- 
solved that  the  fact  of  her  weaiing  that  ring  must  be 
testimony  enough  of  sentiment  that  deserved  to  be 
respected ;  and  that  as  far  as  mortal  patience  would 
endure,  she  ought  to  bear  without  retort  every  in- 
sinuation and  every  attack  made  on  her  because  of  the 
giver.  She  began  by  airing  her  little  stem  dignity  on 
anxious,  heart-aching  Mrs.  Wynyai'd,  and  it  proved 
quite  effectual  That  distressed  lady  had  no  desire 
to  wound  her,  no  desire  in  the  world,  on  her  behalf. 
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but  ttat  she  might  be  good  and  happy.  Perceiving 
that  she  had  somehow  spoken  amiss,  she  judged  it 
wise  to  Jet  the  subject  drop,  and  only  said  further, 
"Tot*  shall  write  to  'iifr,  Wynyard  yourself,  Pennie 
dear.  Ton  will  be  able  to  put  your  views  in  a  fairer 
light  than  I  could  possibly  do  j"  and  then  she  left  her, 
and  went  ont  on  the  terrace  before  the  house,  where 
her  own  children  were  at  play. 

Pennie  had  no  fear  of  her  absent  guardian,  but  when 
she  thought  of  the  revelation  that  must  be  made  to 
her  mother  her  heart  was  like  to  fail  her.  It  was 
already  made  if  she  had  but  known.  Mr.  Hargrove 
had  can-ied  the  intelligence  he  had  gleaned  at  East- 
wold  straight  to  May  field ;  and  the  widow,  amidst  her 
anger,  had  melted  into  tears  to  think  that  her  daughter 
could  have  ridden  to  Bood,  within  a  mile  of  home, 
without  coming  on  to  see  her.  She  ascribed  the 
neglect,  not  to  the  difficulty  Pennie  must  have  had  in 
cutting  short  her  visit  of  Christian  consolation  to  one 
in  misery,  but  to  the  few  words  they  had  had  in  the 
Spring ;  and,  full  of  this  fear,  as  soon  as  the  lawyer 
was  gone,  she  took  her  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  off  a 
letter  to  Eastwold,  very  tender,  remorseful,  and  slightly 
incoherent,  which  she  sent  over  in  the  morning  by  a 
special  messenger. 

It  came  to  Pennie's  hand  before  breakfast,  and  drew 
a  few  tears  to  her  eyes.  They  had  begun  to  cut  the 
grass  in  the  low  meadows,  it  said,  and  was  she  not 
going  over  for  a  week?  She  was  not  to  think  any 
more  of  those  sharp  words  about  her  ring — ^it  was  only 
her  mother's  way,  and  who  loved  her  better?  She 
had  heard  of  her  being  at  the  Abbey,  and  thought  it 
strange.  Pennie  must  remember  she  was  her  mother, 
and  a  duty  was  laid  on  her  to  speak  if  she  saw  her  going 
wrong.  Finally,  she  was  to  write  by  the  messenger 
when  she  would  go  to  Mayfield — the  sooner  the  better. 

Pennie  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table  with  this 
document  in  her  hand,  and  laid  it  before  Mrs.  Wyn- 
yard, who  asked  her  what  she  wished  to  do.  Pennie 
said  she  wished  to  go.  That  was  conclusive.  Mrs. 
Wynyard  had  taken  counsel  with  herself,  and  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  safest  not  to  thwart  Pezmie 
at  present  with  any  obvious  contradiction,  lest  she 
should  be  driven  to  some  sudden  and  irretrievable 
step.    She  went  to  Mayfield  the  next  day. 

(70  (e  eontinued.) 


HOME  MEMORIES  OF  GRAY. 

The  incidents  in  the  biography  of  the  poet  Gray  are 
comparatively  few,  and  there  are  some  who  may  deem 
them  uninteresting.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  student, 
mixing  little  in  society,  content  with  few  friends,  with- 
out any  domestic  ties,  eager  to  gain  knowledge  in  aU 
branches  of  learning,  but  too  sensitive  and  fastidious 
to  make  much  use  of  his  acquirements.  People  who 
knew  little  of  him  complained  that  he  was  finical,  that 
he  was  proud,  that  he  was  cold-hearted ;  but  those  who 
knew  him  best  found  beneath  a  cold  exterior  the  warm 
heart  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend. 

Thomas  Gray,  bom  in  1716,  was  the  son  of  a  London 
citizen  in  good  circumstances,  and,  althou^  one  of 
twelve  children,  was  the  only  child  who  lived  to  grow  up. 
'  The  rest  died  in  infancy,  from  suffocation  caused  by  a 
fulness  of  blood ;  but  Thomas  owed  his  life,  it  is  said, 
to  the  courage  of  his  mother,  who  subdued  the  attack 
by  opening  a  vein  with  her  own  hand.  The  boy  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  made  one  or  two  close 
f  nendships,  and  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Peterhonse 
College,  Cambridge.    Here  again  we  have  an  instance 


of  his  mother's  tenderness ;  for  when  the  father,  for 
some  cause  not  stated,  refused  aU  assistance,  she 
"  cheerfully  maintained  him  on  the  scanty  produce  of 
her  separate  industry."  His  pursuits  at  college  were 
varied,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  followed  with 
much  assiduity  the  university  curriculum.  Pour  years 
were  spent  at  college,  after  which  Gray  travelled  with 
his  friend  Horace  Walpole — a  name  now  as  familiar  as 
his  own,  although  not  so  worthy  of  remembrajice — 
through  France  and  Italy.  His  previous  studies,  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  languages,  his  love 
of  architecture  and  art,  enabled  him  to  m^e  good  use 
of  this  journey ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
was  among  the  first  English  traveUers  who  visited  the 
remains  of  Herculaneum.  The  stay  at  Naples  was 
short;  but  at  Florence  the  friends  remained  about 
eleven  months,  after  which  some  difference  arose  be- 
tween them,  and  they  separated.  There  was,  probably, 
as  in  most  quarrels,  a  fault  on  both  sides ;  but  Walpole 
afterwards  "  charged  himself  with  the  chief  bhune,  and 
lamented  that  he  had  not  paid  more  attention  and 
deference  to  Gray's  superior  judgment  and  prudence." 
The  acquaintance  was  renewed  in  after  years,  but  the 
close  friendliness  of  those  earl^  d^s  could  not  be  re- 
vived. Gray  returned  home  in  i741,  and  not  long 
afterwards  his  father  died>  having  by  imprudence  con- 
siderably diminished  the  income  of  his  widow  and  of 
his  son.  Mrs.  Gray  went  to  reside  with  two  of  her 
sisters  in  a  house  called  West  End  Stoke,  near  Windsor 
— a  pretty  spot,  which  the  "  Elegy  "  of  Gray  has  made 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  England. 

Gray's  chief  friend  at  Eton,  and  until  death  sepa* 
rated  them,  was  Bichard  West,  son  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  a  yoimg  man  of  extensive  learning 
and  some  poetical  ability.  "  Next  to  seeing  jrou,"  he 
once  wrote  to  Gray,  "  is  the  pleasure  of  seemg  your 
handwriting;  next  to  hearing  von  Ib  the  pleasn^  of 
hearing  from  you.*'  Both  of  the  young  men  were  de- 
signed  for  the  law;  and  when  West  expressed  his 
aversion  to  the  profession,  Gray  warned  him  not  to 
mistake  indolaice  for  inability.  He  might  have  pro- 
fited by  the  advice  himself,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  own  ne&^lect  of  the  study  was  owinff,  not  to  the 
want  of  power,  but  to  the  want  of  will.  West  died  in 
1742,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  affectionately 
mourned  by  his  friend.  In  the  same  year  Gray  com- 
posed his  ode  on  "  A  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College," 
the  "  Hymn  to  Adversity,"  and  commenced  the  '*  Elegy." 
He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  de« 
voted  his  time  to  a  regular  perusal  of  the  best  Greek 
anithors ;  taking,  as  he  says,  **  verse  and  prose  together, 
like  bread  and  cheese." 

The  publication  of  the  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard  "  carried  Gray's  name  far  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  university.  The  poem  became  popular 
immediately,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  has  retained  its  popularity.  It  would 
be  strange  if  it  had  not.  These  noble  verses  appeal  to 
our  human  heai*t,  and  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts  is 
enhanced  by  the  exquisite  felicity  of  the  language. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  stanzas  we  could  willingly  part 
with,  and  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
poet  thought  fit  to  omit  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

Hark !  how  the  sacred  calm  that  breathes  around. 
Bids  every  fierce  tnraultnous  pnssion  cease ; 

Id  still  small  accanta  whispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

Gray's  mother  died  in  the  year  1753,  an  event  of 
which  he  never  lost  the  impression.  He  seldom  men- 
tioned her  afterwards  without  a  sigh,  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  writing  to  a  friend,  he  says : — 
"  I  had  written  to  inform  you  that  I  had  discovered 
a  thing  very  little  known,  wnich  is,  that  in  one's  whole 
life  one  can  never  have  more  than  a  single  mother. 
You  may  think  this  obvious,  and  what  you  call  a  trite 
observation.     You  are  a  green  gosling  I    I  was  at  the 
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same  aee  very  near  as  wise  as  yon ;  and  jet  I  never  dis- 
covered this  with  full  evidence  and  conviction — ^I  mean 
till  it  was  too  late.  It  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and  seems 
bnt  as  yesterday ;  and  every  day  I  live  it  sinks  deep^ 
into  my  heart." 

In  1756  Gray  left  Peterhonse,  where  he  had  resided 
more-  than  twenty  yeai'S,  and  removed  to  Pembroke 
HalL  This  change,  which  seems  scaroely  more  import- 
ant than  the  Vicar  of  Wakefidid's  migrations  from  the 
blue  bed  to  the  brown,  he  describes  "  as  an  era  in  a  life 
80  barren  of  events  as  his."  The  caase  of  the  removal 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  stadents  of  the  college.  It 
is  said  that  they  frequently  annoyed  the  poet  with 

E Tactical  jokes,  and  that  his  oomplamts  were  unheeded 
7  the  ai^onties.    Gray  was  fearful  of  fire,  and  had 
provided  himself  with  a  rope-ladder,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  danger.      *' After  ei^austing  every  other  mode  of 
tormenting  their  sensitive  eompani(»i,  the  students  of 
Pet^rhonse  one  night  placed  exactly  under  his  bed- 
room window  a  large  tub  full  of  water,  and  then  some 
who  were  in  the  plot  raised  a  ciy  of  'fire'  at  his  door. 
Gray,  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  calamity  he  most 
dreaded,  roslied  from  his  bed,  threw  himself  hastily 
out  of  the  window  with  his  rope-ladder,  and  descended 
exactly  into  the  tub/'    The  two  iron  bars  to  which  the 
poet  meed  his  ladder  are  stOl  to  be  seen  at  the  window 
of  the  chambers  which  he  occupied.    Jokes  such  as 
this  are  always  nngentlemanly  and  sometimes  danger^ 
0U8 ;  but  it  must  l^  acknowledged  that  the  victim  of 
them  has  ffenerally  some  peculiarity  which  points  him 
out  for  a  butt.    The  stimiess  of  way's  maimer,  and 
the  cansful  and  dandy-like  adjustment  of  his  dress, 
excited  the  amusement  of  the   students;  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  learn  that  at  a  later  date,  whenever  he 
appeared  upon  the  walks,  "  intelligence  ran  from  col- 
lese  to  college,  and  the  tables  in  the  different  halls,  if 
it  happened  to  be  the  hour  of  dinner,  were  thinned  by 
the  desertion  of  young  men  throngine  to  behold  him." 
Gray  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  learned  poet  since 
Milton :   there  was  scarcely  any  branch  of  learning 
with  which  he  was  not  conversant.    "  He  was  equally 
ac<)uainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of 
science,  and  that  not  superficially  but  thoroughly.  He 
knew  evCTy  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  aU  the  original  historians  of  England,  Prance, 
and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.    Criticism, 
metaphysics,  morals,  poHtics,  made  a  principal  part  of 
his  study  .  .  .  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in  pamting, 
architecture,  and  gardening."    But    much    as  Gray 
vahied  ihe  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  did  not  neglect 
for  it  the  higher  attainments  of  the  soul.    For  intel- 
lectual power,,  apart  from  moral  virtue  and  religious 
character,   he  frequently  expressed  his  abhorrence; 
aud  it  is  said  he  esteemed  none  whom  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  good. 

Gray  knew  nothing  personally  of  domestic  joys,  of 
the  love  and  solace  of  a  good  wife,  and  of  the  endear- 
ing ways  of  chDdi-en;  but  in  describing  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet,  sleeping  beneath  the  churchyard 
tnrf,  how  beautiful  is  the  picture  he  calls  up  of  the 
life  once  led  by  those  simple  and  happy  peasants : — 

For  them  no  0101*6  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  retura. 

Or  climb  his  knee,  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  farrow  oft  the  stnbbom  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afidd  \ 

Bow  bowM  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  1 
Let  not  ambition  mock  their  nsefnl  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Kor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile, 

TIm  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

There  is  deep  fedin^^  here  which  could  not  have  been 
jeigned;  an  appreciation  of  the  jo3rs  of  those  who  are 
lowly.bom,  which  must  appear  strange  to  those  who 


consider  that  the  poet  had  a  cold  and  unsympathetio 
nature.  It  would  be  more  true,  however,  to  say  that 
beneath  a  cold  exterior  Gray  concealed  a  warm  and 
profoundly-sensitive  natura  One  more  proof  of  Mb 
will  be  found  in  the  following  beautiful  extract  from  a 
letter  to  a  bereaved  friend : — "  I  feel  for  the  6on*ow 
you  have  felt,  and  yet  I  cannot  wish  to  lessen  it ;  that 
would  be  to  rob  you  of  the  best  part  of  your  nature, 
to  efface  from  your  mind  the  tender  memoiy  of  a 
father's  love,  and  deprive  the  dead  of  that  inat  and 

fateful  tribute  which  his  goodness  demanded  of  you. 
must,  however,  remind  you  how  happy  it  was  for 
him  that  you  were  with  hun  to  the  last;  that  he  was 
sensible,  perhaps^  of  your  care,  when  every  other  sense 
was  vanishiyig.  He  might  have  seen  you  go  before  him 
^t  a  time  when  all  the  ills  of  helpless  old  age  were 
cominff  upon  him,  and  though  not  destitute  of  the 
attention  and  tenderness  of  others,  yet  destitute  of 
your  attention  and  youtr  tenderness.'^ 

Gray  was  o&ered  the  poet-la.ureateship,  but  declined 
it  on  the  plea  that  the  office  has  always  humbled  the 
professor—"  if  he  were  a  poor  writer,  by  making  him 
more  conspicuous ;  and  if  ne  were  a  good  one,  by  set- 
ting him  at  war  with  the  Httle  fry  of  his  own  profes- 
sion ;  for  there  are  poets  little  enough  to  envy  a  poet- 
laureate.*'  Happily  the  office  has  been  dignified  since 
these  words  were  written  by  a  succession  of  true  poets. 
The  only  public  position  accepted  by  Gray  was  the 
Professorsnip  of  Modem  Historv  »t  Cambridge,  but 
his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it. 
To  relieve  the  depression  of  his  spirits  he  made  several 
excursions.  He  was  delighted  with  Hajrtlepool,  where 
he  went  to  drink  the  waters.  Wiik  the  Scotch  Highlands 
he  was  charmed.  **  A  fig,"  he  writes,  '*  for  your  poets, 
painters,  gardeners,  and  clerg^en,  thai  have  not  been, 
among  them:  their  imagination  can  be  made  up  of 
nothing  but  bowling-greens,  flowering  shrubs,  horse- 
ponds,  Fleet  ditches,  sheU  grottoes,  and  Chinese  rails;" 
and  he  was  equally  deH^kted  with  the  scenery  <^  the 
English  lakes,  which  he  nas  described  with  great  accu- 
racy and  enthusiasm. 

The  decdine  of  his  strength  had  been  gradual ;  bat 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1771^  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  gout  in  the  stomach,  which,  after  a  few  da^s'  illness, 
proved  fatal  He  desired  to  be  placed  near  his  mother, 
at  Stoke;  and  a  tablet  on  the  outside  wall  of  the 
chancel  records  the  burial  of  *'  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  and  delightful  writers  to  be  met  with  in  our 
English  literature." 


CELEBRATED   ARTISTS. 

I.  THOMAS  OAINSBOROUGH. 

"  Nobody  cares  for  Gainsborough  1"  This  was  really 
the  exclamation  of  a  well-known  voice  over  my  shoul- 
der. My  answer  was  a  very  short  one :  "  You  ought  to 
know ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it."  What  was  it  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  himself  said  of  him  ? — *'  That  if  ever  this  na- 
tion should  produce  genius  sufficient  to  acquire  for  us  the 
honourable  distinction  of  an  English  school,  the  name 
of  Gainsborough  would  be  transmitted  to  posteritjr  in 
the  history  of  the  arts,  among  the  first  of  that  rising 
name."  Whether  he  most  excelled  in  portraits,  land- 
scapes, or  fancy  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ; 
but  upon  the  whole  we  may  justly  say,  that  whatever 
he  attempted  he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
But  tJiere  are  other  reasons  why  his  name  should  be  dear 
to  his  countrymen.  He  was  thoroughly  English  in  his 
sympathies  and  his  liberality.  If  tie  selected  (as  he 
very  often  did)  an  infant  from  a  cottage,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  pencil,  all  the  tenants  of  the  humble  roof 
generally  participated  in  the  profits  of  the  picture, 
and  some  of  them  frequently  found  in  his  habitation  a 
permanent  abode.  Nor  wae  his  liberality  confined  to 
such  cases  idone.    Needy  relations  and  unfortunate 


friends  were  not  denied  a  ehare  in  his  bounty;  and  it 
was  simply  owine  to  his  senerosity  of  temper  that  his 
family  were  not  left  in  that  affluence  whicn  so  much 
merit  miffht  promise,  and  such  real  worth  deserved. 
With  all  this,  ne  loved  Nature,  and  wooed  her  smiles 
like  a  lover,  with  xmremitting  assiduity.  With  the 
instinct  of  the  true  artist,  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
Institution  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  sought  truth, 
grace,  and  beauty,  where  alone  they  were  to  be  found, 
in  the  study  of  tibe  livingscenes  which  he  wished  to 
transfer  to  his  canvas.  ^This  was  so  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  i>eriod,  and  to  the  dogmas  of  picture- 
dealers  and  connoisseurs,  that  it  deserves  to  be  men> 
tioned  in  G^ainsborough's  honour,  and  the  more 
especially  so,  as  the  artist  was  still  but  a  boy  in  years 
and  experience. 

Thomas  Ghunsborough  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  in 
Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  established  as  a  clothier, 
in  the  spring  of  1727.  His  mother  excelled  in  flower- 
painting,  and  having  early  discovered  her  son's  fond- 
ness for  drawing,  encouraged  his  first  attempts,  and 
no  doubt  gave  him  many  useful  hints.  ]^s  first 
sketches  of  flowers  and  trees  were  made  in  old  copy- 
books ;  and  he  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he 
could  obtain  a  holiday,  and  set  off  with  his  pencil  and 
aketch-book;  on  a  lonc^  summer  day's  ramble  through 
the  rich  hanging  woods  which  skirted  his  native  town. 
It  was  to  these  scenes  he  returned  after  four  years' 
pupilage  in  London,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  vears 
of  age ;  and  there,  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Fulcher, 
"  The  Suffolk  ploughmen  often  saw  him  in  the  early 
morning,  sketch-book  in  hand,  brushing  with  hasty 
steps  the  dew  away ;  and  lingering  in  the  golden  li^ht 
of  evening,  taking  lessons  from  the  sunset  douob." 
And  here  a  charming  bit  of  romance  falls  into  the 
story  of  Gainsborough's  life. 

"It  happened,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his 
"Dictionary  of  Painters,"  "that  in  one  of  Gains- 
borough's pictorial  excursions,  he  sat  down  to  make 
a  sketch  of  some  fine  trees,  with  sheep  reposing  be- 
low, and  wood  doves  roosting  above,  when  a  young 
woman  entered  very  unexpectedly,  but  very  apropos, 
upon  the  scene,  and  was  at  once  admittea  into  the 
landscape  and  feelings  of  the  artist.  This  young  lady 
was  Margaret  Burr,  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  then 
about  sixteen  years  old,  who,  not  long  afterwards, 
became  his  wife."  Mr.  Fulcher,  not  so  fond  of 
romance  as  Mr.  Cimningham,  will  not  allow  us  to 
believe  in  this  pretty  picture ;  but  tells,  in  plajn  matter 
of  fact,  that  the  young  lady  was  sister  to  a  commercial 
traveller  employed  by  Gkdnsborough's  father,  and  that 
the  acquaintance  between  them  was  a  matter  of  course. 
I  do  not  see,  however,  why  the  more  poetical  version 
of  the  story  should  not  be  the  true  one,  considering 
that  young  Gkunsborough  had  been  aw^  for  four 
years,  and  nothing  was  more  Hkely  than  that  Miss  Burr 
should  first  cross  his  path  in  those  charmine  woods. 
If  so,  he  must  have  been  deeply  impressed,  for  Mar- 
garet Burr  was  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The 
incident — I  do  not  mean  to  give  it  up — ^reminds  me 
of  "  The  Artist's  Morning  Song,"  by  Goethe,  who  has 
imagined  the  painter  wakine  from  the  "  hot  trance " 
of  inspiration,  at  the  touch  of  "great  love,"  and  saying 
of  the  lady — 

How  frtir  she  was,  reclining  thei'e ; 

What  languish  in  her  look ! 
How  thrilled  her  glance  through  all  my  frame. 

The  Tcrj  pencil  shook. 
Her  eyes,  her  lips,  her  mantling  smile. 

Were  all  the  world  to  me ; 
And  in  my  breast  a  younger  life 

Throbbed  true  and  tenderly. 

Yery  soon  we  fancy  them  seated  together,  like 
Bums  and  his  Highland  Mary,  beneath  the  "hawthorn 
blossom,"  and  the  joxms  painter  showing  the  beautiful 
stranger  his  exquisite  sketches.    There  is  time  enough 


for  all  that  Mr.  Fulcher  states  to  have  happened 
afterwards.  -  It  was  natural  enough  that  a  b^ntifnl 
girl  like  Mamret  Burr  should  like  to  have  her  por- 
trait  painted  by  her  brother's  young  friend.    The 
sittines  were  likely  enough  numerous  and  protracted, 
and  the  young  la^  very  possibly  expressed  her  warm 
admiration  of  the  paint^s  skill;  and  in  doing  so  ga^e 
him  the  sentlest  possible  hint,  that  perhaps  in  time 
he  might  become  tne  possessor  of  the  origmaL    Such 
things  have  happened  to  other  artists  b^des  Grains- 
borough.    But  the  story  of  Gainsborough's  courtship 
is  not  yet  all  told.    With  Margaret's  hand  he  received 
a  little  fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
which  had  b^n  mysteriously  settled  upon  her.    Allaxi 
Cunningham,  in   remarking  upon  this  subject,  ob- 
serves :  "  Mrs.  G^ainsborough  was  said  to  be  the  natural 
daughter  of  one  of  our  exiled  princes;  nor  was  she, 
when  a  wife  and  a  mother,  desirous  of  having  this 
circumstance  forgotten.    On  an  occasion  of  household 
festivity,  when  her  husband  was  high  in  fame,  she 
vindicated  some  little  ostentation  in  her  dress,  bj 
whispering  to  her  niece— afterwards  Mrs.  Lane — ^'I 
have  some  right  to  this,  for  you  know,  my  love,  I  am 
a  prince's  daughter.' " 

After  his  marriage,  Chiinsborough,  far  from  living 
on  his  wife's  income  in  inglorious  ease,  took  a  house 
in  Ipswich,  with  the  view  of  pursuing  his  profession ; 
and  m  1758  removed  to  Bath,  where  he  practised  both 
portrait-painting  and  landscape  with  such  success,  that 
he  was  induced  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  This 
was  in  1774,  when  Sir  Joshua  Bevnolds  was  high  in 
favour;  and  though  Gainsborough  soon  became  Ids 
most  formidable  rival,  he  once  said  of  him,  as  North- 
cote  relates,  "  that  he  copied  Vandyke  so  exquisitely, 
that  at  a  certain  distance  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
copy  from  the  original,  nor  the  difiference  between 
them."  Mr.  Fulcher  says :  "  In  purity  of  enression, 
Gainsborough  more  than  equalled  BeynoldB..  Sir 
Joshua  has,  in  one  or  two  instances,  imparted  to  his 
portraits  of  women  an  air  that  we  should  not  wish  to 
see  in  our  wives  and  daughters.  But  it  can  never  be 
said  of  cuMf  of  Gainsborough's  female  portraits  that 
they  call  up  other  sentiments  than  those  of  love  and 
reverence.  His  great  excellence  consists  in  the  natural 
grace,  the  unaffected  truth  with  which  he  invests  his 
subject.  Children  at  their  play,  chasing  a  butterfly 
or  gathering  wild  flowers;  women  returning  from  a 
woodland  ramble,  with  mantling  cheeks  and  careless 
costume;  men  at  their  field  sports,  or  taking  their 
morning's  ride — ^these  are  the  designs  of  portraits,  and 
in  these  he  stands  alc^ne."  Aa  for  his  landscapes  and 
fancy  pictures,  they  require  no  commentary.  **  That 
hand,  'as  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud — as  swift  as  the 
flash  of  a  sunbeam,'  is  known  to  alL  That  style  of 
colouring,  brilliant,  sunny,  harmonious,  is  admired 
by  all.  Those  sequestered  cottage  homes,  those  pic- 
turesque peasant  children,  those  market-carts  and 
harvest-wagffons,  are  loved  by  all." 

Space  woiud  fail  us  to  follow  Gainsborough  ihiY>ugh 
*his  career  in  London.  We  regret  to  say  he  cared 
little  for  the  conversation  of  *'the  thoughtful  and 
wise ;"  but  was  always  ready  to  converse  on  painting 
or  music,  and  was  quick  in  repartee.  "  He  was  once 
examined  as  a  witness  on  a  trial  respecting  the  origin- 
ality of  a  picture,  and  a  counsellor  endeavoured  to 
puzzle  him  oy  saying, '  I  observe  you  lay  great  stress 
on  a  "Painter's  eye" — ^what  do  you  mean  by  that 
expression  ?'  '  A  painter's  eye,'  answered  Gainsborough, 
'is  to  him  what  a  lawyer^  tonsue  is  to  vou.'"  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  Augpist,  1788,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  one — ^whom  he  felt  he  had  not 
treated  with  courtesv — ^bent  over  him.  It  was  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  caught  Ghunsborough's  last 
faltering  words:  "We  are  ^  going  to  heaven — and 
Yandvke  is  of  the  company."  He  was  buried  in  Kew 
churcnyard. 
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tiuniBL  Pass  vaa  bom  in  the  village  'of  Harrow 
(1747),  and  it  ia  probable  that  hia  Bubaequent  celebritr 
wag  mainlj  owing  to  this  circumstance.  Bom  and 
resred  beoeath  the  very  shadow  of  a  school  bo  famons, 
Vrooght  from  bis  earliest  jeors  into  daily  contact  with 
the  yoong  aspiranta  for  academic  honours,  the  boy 
conld  not  but  feel  some  sort  of  ambition  awakened 
*ithin  him  to  gather  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
jMgc.  From  his  earliest  childhood  he  was  a  thoughtful 
ooj.  He  seemed  to  leam  bow  to  read  withoat  an  effort, 
and  many  on  hour  he  spent  pondering  eoberlj  over  the 
"ild  adventorea  of  those  aeren  champions  who  have 
^^choten  aa  the  tatelary  Baints  ot  Chnstendom. 
Fairies,  dragons,  magicians,  fierce  war  and  faithful 
l0Te~the  child  seem^  to  grasp  all  this  with  singolar 
P^'istrBtion  into  some  hidden  meaning,  aa  though  he 
i^old  read,  not  only  the  'parablo  in  rirtne'e  long 
iiniggle  and  nltimate  trinmpb,  bnt  the  ifitetpretation 

At  six  years  of  age  he  was  entered  at  Harrow  School, 
I'd  aooD  made  rapid  progress.  Hewassgentle-natured, 


tender-hearted  child,  with  on  intense  affection  for  dumb 
animals.  An  old-fashioned  child  people  called  him, 
and  there  was  indeed  something  weird  in  his  exprca- 
won,  "When  he  and  Sir  William  Jonea  were  Bohool- 
feUows,  they  were  walking  one  day  together  near 
Harrow,  when  Jonea  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking 
hard  at  hia  companion,  said,  "  I'll  tell  von  what  it  is. 
Farr ;  if  you  should  have  the  good  lucK  to  live  forty 
years,  you  may  stand  a  chance  of  overtaking  your 
face."  Farr,  as  a  child,  aspired  to  be  a  eleri^yman. 
and  he  would  often  pnt  on  one  of  his  father's  shirts 
for  a  surplice,  read  tne  eerrice,  and  preach  a  sermon. 
One  day,  as  hia  schoolfeUows  passed  along  in  bois- 
terons  merriment  to  the  fields,  they  saw  Parr  sitting 
with  qniet  gravity  on  the  churchyard  wall.  "  Why 
don't  you  join  yonr  schoolmates,  SamP"  a  friend 
inquired ;  and  Parr,  with  vast  sotemnitj,  replied,  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  ant  to  be  a  clergyman  P"  Tory 
seldom  indeed  could  he  be  induced  to  join  in  the 
school  games ;  hut  at  the  school  lessons  he  was  fore- 
most, and  the  masters,  Dr.  Thackeray  and  Br.  Sumner, 
predicted  great  things  of  him. 

But  Samuel   Parr's   ambition  to  be   a  clergyman 
seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  fruBtrat«d.    At  the  age  of 
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fourteen,  when  the  lad  was  fully  alive  to  the  exquisite 
enjoyment  of  study,  he  was  withdrawn  from  school 
and  placed  in  his  fathei^s  shop.  He  was  to  be  an 
apothecary,  and  follow  his  father  s  trade.  He  patiently 
submitted ;  but  how  heartily  he  hated  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  the  drugs  and  prescriptions,  was  plain  to  all 
who  knew  him.  With  his  classic  taste,  the  dog-Latin 
of  the  M.D.S  set  his  teeth  on  edge ;  he  criticised  more 
than  he  compounded.  Resolved  so  far  as  he  could  to 
pursue  his  scholastic  studies,  Samuel  Farr  got  one  of 
his  companions  to  report  to  him  every  day  the  master's 
remarks  on  the  lessons,  and  with  tnis  help  he  made 
considerable  progress. 

After  three  years'  trial  it  was  obvious  that  Samuel 
Parr  would  make  but  a  very  poor  apothecary ;  deep  in 
philology  and  classics,  he  was  woefully  ignoranf  of 
diagnosis,  remedials  and  palliatives.  His  father  there- 
fore, after  serious  pondering,  resolved  to  send  him  -  to 
Cambridge,  and — much  to  his  rdoicing — ^he  was  ac- 
cordingly entered  at  Emmanuel  College.  But  he  had 
not  been  long  there  when  his  father  died,  and  before 
he  could  take  a  degree  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  academic  career.  "  I  left  Emmanuel  College,"  he 
says,  ''as  must  not  be  dissembled,  before  the  usual 
time,  and  in  truth,  had  been  almost  compelled  to  leave 
it ;  not  by  the  want  of  a  proper  education,  for  I  had 
arrived  in  the  first  place  in  tne  first  form  of  Harrow 
School,  when  I  was  not  quite  fourteen;  not  for  the 
want  of  useful  tutors,  for  mine  were  eminently  able, 
and  to  me  had  been  uniformly  kind ;  not  for  the  want 
of  ambition,  for  I  had  be^un  to  look  up  ardently  and 
anxiouslv  to  academical  distinctions;  not  for  the  want 
of  attachment  to  the  place,  for  I  regarded  it  then,  as  I 
coutinue  to  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondest  and  most 
unfeigned  affection ;  but  by  another  want,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  name,  and  for  the  supply  of  which, 
afte>  some  hesitation,  I  determined  to  provide  by 
patient  toil  and  resolute  self-denial,  when  I  had  not 
completed  my  twentieth  vear.  I  ceased  therefore  to 
reside,  with  an  aching  heart;  I  looked  back  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regi'et  and  humiliation  to  advan- 
tages of  which  I  could  no  longer  partake,  and  honour 
to  which  I  could  no  longer  aspire. 

With  this  melancholy  valedictory  address  Samuel 
Parr  left  Cambridge,  and  returned  to  Harrow,  The 
position  of  -undor-master  was  then  vacant,  and  he 
obtained  it,  and  held  it  for  five  years.  During  those 
five  years  he  was  winning  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  the  boys,  himself  studying  hard,  and — the  old  idea  of 
being  a  clergyman  still  before  him — qualified  himself 
for,  and  took,  deacon's  orders.  On  the  death  of  the 
head-mcLstcr,  Dr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Parr  became  a  candidate 
for  the  vacant  office,  the  degree  of  M.A.  being  pur- 
posely bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  defeated,  and  the 
boys,  whose  suffrages  were  all»in  his  favour,  resolved 
to  stand  by  him.  He  was  induced  to  take  a  private 
school  at  Stanmore,  and  there  he  received  the  support 
of  some  fifty  Han-ovians.  About  this  time  he  married, 
a  marriage  of  convenience  rather  than  love,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  those  unions  which  never  turn  out 
happily.  Five  more  years  of  increasing  difficulty,  and 
the  Stanmore  scheme  proved  an  utter  failure.  Samuel 
Parr  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  it.  Portimately 
for  him  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Colchester  Grammar 
School,  a  head-master  being  wanted.  His  qaalifications 
were  more  than  ampljr  sufficient,  so  he  was  installed, 
and  obtained,  in  addition  to  his  mastership,  the  curacy 
of  two  churches.  There  he  studied  patiently  and  labo- 
riously ;  a  deep  student  of  books,  but  no  deep  student 
of  men;  a  great  authority  on  all  points  of' classical 
precision  and  accuracy,  but  of  no  authority  at  all  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  In  1781  Cambridge 
University  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  received  hia  fii-st  preferment  to  the 
rectory  of  Asterly,  in  Lincoln  hire,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Lady  Trufford.    The  rectory  was  only  worth 


about  36Z.  per  annum,  but  her  ladyship  supplemented 
the  presentation  with  the  gift  of  the  perpetual  cnracj 
of  Hatton,  in  Warwickshire,  which  brought  in  a  Bteadj 
hundred  a  year. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  thus  found  himself  in  just  the  sort 
of  position  which  he  had  pictured  to  himself  as  a  boy. 
He  had  leisure  for  his  learned  labours,  opportunitiea 
of  usef  ulneia  to  the  young  and  to  tiie  poor,  he  was- 
what  h«  liad  wanted  to  be--a  clergyman— and  no  man 
could  be  more  oonscientious  tluoi  was  he  in  the 
discharge  o^  lus  duties.  He  wrote  much,  but  bis 
writinffs,  with  the  exception  of  sermons,  were  chieflj 
oritical;  all  Hm  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  the 
ancient  langoagea;  and  as  in  the  old  schoolboy  time 
nothinff  had  pleased  him  so  much  as  dividing  the 
fielde  aoout  Harrow  into  states  and  kingdoms  accord- 
ing to  a  map  of  Greece,  so  now  nothing  pleased  him 
so  weU  as  exploring  the  literature,  philosophy,  and 
policy  of  Hellas. 

Li  1788  Dr.  Parr  was  promoted  to  be  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  preferment  which  adaed  greatly 
to  his  pecuniary  ease  and  comfort.  In  the  foUowing 
year  he  exchanged  the  curacy  of  Hatton  for  the  rectory 
of  Waddenhoe,  in  Northamptonshire,  but  he  still 
continued  to  reside  at  Hatton.  His  liberalitj  of 
opinion  in  political  as  well  as  in  religious  matters 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those  who  leered  to  the 
old  Conservative  party.  In  the  riot — during  which  the 
valuable  library  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  destroyed— it  vu 
rumoured  that  Samuel  Parr  would  be  the  next  sufferer. 
He,  who  oonld  not  behold  the  pangs  of  any  litipg 
creature  with  cold  insensibility,  was  singakrlj  mis- 
understood by  the  rude  and  violent.  A  gentle-man  in 
all  respects,  this  wise,  good  man,  strove  only  to  ^ 
good,  and  to  he  good  in  God's  honour,  and  man's 
service. 

In  1810  Dr.  Parr  lost  his  first  wife :  in  1816,  when 
nearly  seventy,  he  married  a  second  time.  The  nnion 
was  a  source  of  great  happiness  and  oomfort  to  the 
doctor  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  from 
erysipelas,  March  6, 1825. 
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TEE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

rV.— PRESENT  POSmON  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  Return,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  will  afford  us  further  interesting  information 
regarding  the  present  position  and  prevalence  of  co-  i 
opei-ation  in  the  several  counties  of  England.  A  briti  j 
summary  of  certain  particulars  set  forth  in  some  of 
the  columns  will  show  ua  where  the  movement  hs 
been  most  prosperous  in  its  progress — ^where  it  has 
been  less  successful — and  where  it  may  be  said  to  hare 
failed  to  establish  itself  on  a  hojjeful  footing.  We  shall 
set  down  the  counties  alphabeacally,  as  they  stand  in 
the  Hetum,  reserving  our  remarks. 
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^oSth"S^  ^1^4"'  }  ®  »«^»«'  of  which  hare  heen  disBolred  - 

Norfolk .      , 
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Surrey   • 
Sussex    . 
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It  will  be  peen  from  the  above  list  tbat  QO-operaidon 
aboimd«  in  the  mantifaotamg  diBtrict^  ot  the  north, 
and  that  in  those  distriote  it  take^  a  much  firmer  holti 
upon  the  population  intereeted  in  ite  sncceBs  than  it 
does  in  ouier  places.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  propor- 
tion of  failtures  to  sncceeQea  which  the.  ii9t  ^Lhibits. 
Thns  the  f ailnres  In  Lancashire  have  been  something 
under  seven  per  cent.,  and  in  Yorkshire  only  three  per 
cent,  of  the  societies  started,  while  in  Bedfordshire  and 
SoBsex,  where  the  slightest  efforts  have  been  made,  they 
have  been  fifty  per  cent.  In  Somerset  the  failures  are 
twenty-five  ^er  oent.;  in  Durham  seventeen;  and  in 
Middlesex  nineteen.  This  last  instance  is  the  most 
tnehmcholj  of  the  whole ;  one  would  expect  that  the 
vast  working  population  of  London,  which  must  num- 
ber at  least  some  half  million  of  men,  would  have  seized 
upon  co-operation  as  a  means  of  social  advancement, 
and  have  worked  it  out  with  a  vigour  and  intelligence 
hitherto  unexampled^  Instead  01  that,  London,  taken 
in  relation  to  its  numbers  and  importance,  cuts  the 
veiy  worst  fijjpire  in  the  return.  Of  its  forty  societies 
(for  forty  out  of  the  forty-five  in  Middle^x  belong  to 
London)  there  is  not  one  that  possesses  assets  and 
property  to  the  value  of  800L,  while  one  out  of  every 
five  of  those  started  has  suffered  extinction.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason  of  this,  it  tells  badly  for  the 
prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  London  workmen. 
The  many  failures  may  perhaps  be  attributed  in  part 
to  inexperience  and  want  of  practical  acquaintance 
vith  the  conduct  of  co-operative  affairs.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  this  cause  01  failure,  so  far  as  it  existo,  is 
in  course  of  removal,  and  that  renewed  efforts  are 
making  to  organize  fresh  societies  on  a  stable  footing. 
Birmingham  presents  another  dreary  case :  of  its  thr^ 
societies  one  has  been  dissolved  after  a  trial  of  no  long 
dnration,  and  of  the  other  two  we  only  know  that  one 
deals  to  a  small  amount  in  saddlery,  and  owns  about 
four  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  property.  Looking  to 
its  manufacturing  position — ^to  the  multitudes  of  ar- 
tisans of  both  sexes  that  crowd  its  workshops — and  to 
the  Vicissitudes  to  which  the  industry  of  the  town  is 
liable,  Birmingham  should  be  among  the  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  co-operative  centres ;  and  we  can  but  wonder 
why  it  ia  that  m  a  town  where,  more  than  in  any  other 
ve  know  of,  even  a  small  capital  can  bo  readily  turned 
to  advantage,  a  movement  which  tends  eo  certainly  to 
make  a  capitalist  of  the  worker  should  practically  be 
all  but  ignored. 

But  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  cheerfol  spectacle 
presented  by  some  of  the  more  active  societies  \  they 
^ill  better  illustrate  the  true  position  of  co-operation, 
in  showing  us  what  progress  has  been  made  from-  the 
date  of  their  establishment  up  to  the  close  of  1865. 
We  select  only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  trusting 
that  the  record  of  their  success  may  act  as  an  en- 
couragement and  a  stimulus  to  other  adventurers. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  "  Co-operative  Corn- 
mill  "  at  Bochdale,  started  in  1850,  did  business  to  the 
eitent  of  148  533L  in  1865,  and  divided  among  855 


members  a  profit  of  12,5112.  In  the  same  year  the 
parent  society,  the  "Pioneers"  of  Brochdale,  having 
5326  members,  received  in  cash  for  goods  196,2342., 
and  divided  a  profit  of  25,1562,  The  *'  Co-operative 
Store,"  at  Bacup,  which  was  dragged  rather  than 
fostered  into  beinff  in  the  midst  of  di^culties  and  dis- 
coura^ements,  in  1847,  had  2457  members  in  1865,  did 
business  that  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  73,0002., 
and  realized  a  profit  of  89112.  The  "Co-operative 
Provision,"  which  began  at  Bury  in  1856,  had  2950 
members  in  1865,  received  in  that  year  91,1962.  in  cash, 
and  netted  a  profit  for  its  members  of  11,5522.  The 
"  !N'orth  of  England  Co-operative  Wholesale  Industrial 
and  Provident,"  which  was  established  in  Manchester 
so  lately  as  1863,  had  in  1865  more  than  24,000  mem- 
bers, receiyed  from  i^eir  customers  in  that  year 
119,2582.,  and  made  a  profit  of  20492<  The  "Man- 
chester and  Sallord  Industrial,"  which  started  in  1858, 
had  1518  members  in  1865,  and  received  34,2712., 
appropriating  a  profit  of  27972.  The  "  Industrial  Co- 
operative," at  Oldham,  which  started  in  1850,  had  near 
2000  members  in  1865,  did  bi^siuess  to  the  amount  of 
64,6282.,  and  gained  a  profit  of  79122.  The  "  Co-ope- 
rative  Manufacturing,"  at  Mitchell  Hey  Mills,  started 
in  1854,  had  1778  members  in  1865,  and  doing  business 
to  the  amoimt  of  133,8952.,  divided  a  profit  of  15242. 
The  "Industrial,"  at  Halifax,  started  in  1850,  had 
5775  members  in  1865,  did  business  in  that  year  to  the 
amount  of  147,9632.,  and  divided  a  profit  of  12,5412. 
The  "Industrial  Co-operative  Floor  and  Provision," 
started  at  Leeds  in  lo47,  had  3375  members  in  1865, 
i«ceived  79,1392.  for  goods  sold,  and  made  a  profit  of 
44362.  The  "United  District  Flour,"  at  Sowerby 
Bridge,  started  in  1847,  had  3701  members  in  1865, 
did  business  in  that  year  amounting  to  98,9002.,  and 
divided  a  profit  of  62632. 

The  reader  wiU  have  remarked  that  some  of  the 
above-quoted  societies  show  rates  of  profit  differing 
Widely  from  others.  Thus  the  divisible  gains  of  the 
"  Industrial "  at  Halifax  are  more  than  seven  per  cent. 
UpGOA  the  receipts ;  and  those  of  the  "  Industrial  Co- 
operative "  at  Oldham  are  more  than  ten  per  cent. — 
wile  those  of  Uie  "No\*th  of  England"  society  at 
Manchester  are  less  than  two  per  cent.  He  may  be 
quite  wrong,  however,  if  he  infer,  from  this  difference 
in  the  rates  of  divisible  profits,  that  the  society  dividing 
a  small  i)«*centage  is  less  prosperous  and  useful  than 
those  that  divide  a  large  one :  it  is  even  possible  that 
the  reverse  may  be  the  fact.  Where  a  large  propor- 
tional profit  is  gained  it  can  only  arise  from  selling 
the  store-goods  at  a  price  considerably  above  their 
cost :  it  may  be  x>olitic  to  do  so  in  places  where  wages 
are  good  and  employment  regular,  smce  buyers  in  such 
places  can  afford  to  accumulate  savings  on  their  trans- 
actions; but  in  places  where  waees  vary  with  fre- 
quency, where  employment  is  fitful,  and  where  many 
of  the  workers  are  at  times  at  handgrips  with  poverty, 
the  purposes  of  co-operation  are  better  served  oy  sup- 
plying t^em  with  food  and  necessaries  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  done  at  the  wholesale  cost,  and  reducing  the 
margin  of  profit  to  a  minimum.  Further,  the  number 
of  members  may  in  some  measure  determine  the  rate 
of  profit:  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  where  these 
amount  to  tens  01  thousands,  it  might  be  compulsory 
to  do  awav  with  the  allowance  to  purchasers  altogether, 
for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  complication  of  accounts 
entailed  by  creating  su(m  a  multitude  of  creditors. 

Before  closing  t£e  pages  of  the  "  Betum,"  we  must 
point  attention  to  the  numblest  and  feeblest  of  all  the 
co-operative  societies  that  have  sent  in  a  report  of 
their  affairs.  It  is  the  only  one,  out  of  the  651  cer- 
tified to  the  end  of  1864,  which  has  started  in  the 
interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Its  locality  is 
Moston,  in  Lancashire;  it  calls  itself  the  "Self-help 
Industnal,"  and  carries  on  the  business  of  farming. 
After  an  existence  of  two  years  (it  started  in  1863)  it 
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has  seren  members,  has  issued  serent^-seveii  sliares  of 
11.  each  since  its  commencement,  has  cash  in  its 
banker's  hands  to  the  amount  of  II.,  and  is  possessed 
of  assets  and  property  to  the  value  of  II.  more !  To 
this  extent,  and  no  further,  aooordixig  to  the  Betum  of 
1866,  is  the  agricultural  industry  of  England  connected 
with  the  co-operative  moTement.  We  confess  to  a 
real  sympathy  -with  the  seven  struggling  members  of 
this  infant  endeavour — ^with  their  capit^  of  a  ^und 
sterling  in  hand,  and  their  entire  plant  of  machinery, 
implements,  and  stock  represented  by  another  pound 
sterling.  Let  no  man  laugh  at  such  an  apparently 
feeble  endeavour  to  make  head  against  the  billows  of 
adverse  fortune.  To  our  thinking  the  attempt  manifests 
a  sturdiness  of  resolve  all  the  more  praiseworthy  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking ;  and  we  will  hope  as 
long  as  we  can  that  the  little  Moston  plant  shall  con- 
tinue to  thrive  until,  like  the  "  grain  oi  mustard  seed  ** 
cast  into  the  earth,  it  shall  have  become  a  great  tree, 
overshadowing  the  land. 

Oo-operative  societies  have  existed  in  Scothmd,  under 
various  forms,  for  a  period  extending  over  forty  or 
fifty  years,  but  it  does  not  appear  tlmt  any  very  re- 
markable success  attended  them,  or  that  the  principles 
upon  which  they  ought  to  be  conducted  were  recog- 
nized by  Scotchmen  until  after  their  soundness  had 
been  proved  by  the  men  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
In  Wales  co-operation  is  a  comparatively  new  feature, 
the  earliest  Welsh  society  dating  from  1859 ;  sixteen 
societies  we;re,  however,  in  operation  in  1865,  and  we 
are  informed  that  others  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
and  still  more  are  in  course  of  formation.  The  spread 
of  the  movement  in  foreign  countries  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  in  its  history.  Among  the  con- 
tinentals the  French  seem  to  have  been  &e  first  to 
avail  themselves  of  it :  indeed  they  had  co-operation, 
though  in  a  rather  crude  form,  long  before  the  Roch- 
dale Fioneers  had  shown  the  right  path  to  prosperity. 
Years  later,  when  the  movement  had  established  itself 
in  England,  it  attracted  more  attention  in  France  than 
it  did  here.  M.  Beclus,  a  literary  man,  wrote  and 
published  a  **  History  of  the  Oo-operative  Associations 
of  Workmen  in  Great  Britain ;''  and  as  the  result  of 
its  wide  circulation  co-operative  societies  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  beeon  to  be  orgaiiized  among  workmen 
and  artisans  of  all  ranks.  The  French  government 
was  never  favourably  disposed  towards  associations  of 
this  kind,  and,  after  the  calamitously-ridiculous  ex- 
perience of  1848,  was  not  likely  to  become  more  so. 
As  a  consequence  the  journalism  of  French  co-ox>eration 
is  a  very  small  matter  indeed,  and  has  to  be  looked  for 
in  Bel^an  rather  than  in  French  publications.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  movement  has  extended 
and  is  extending  among  Frenchmen;  and  that  with 
them,  owing  to  their  habits  of  life  and  social  sur- 
roundings, it  developes  itself  more  in  co-operative  ma- 
nufactures, in  which  members  divide  the  profits,  than 
in  stores  for  the  supply  of  theii*  domestic  needs.  In 
Germany  co-operation  has  made  even  greater  progress 
than  in  this  country,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
overrun  the  land.  In  1864  the  number  of  Gierman 
societies  extieeded  1200,  and  their  worldng  capital  was 
in  the  aggregate  more  than  31,000,000  of  dollars,  or 
in  excess  of  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
movement  began  in  Germany  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  was  owing  in  the  main  to  the  example  of  the 
I^cashire  men,  whose  progress  was  watched  and 
reported  by  Germans  visiting  England  from  time  to 
time.  In  Switzerland  there  were  thirty  co-operative 
stores  in  operation  in  1864,  though  the  principle  had 
not  been  there  applied  to  manufactures  or  pioduction. 
In  Italy  the  movement  is  well  known  and  understood, 
and  several  societies  had  been  established  in  Piedmont 
before  the  late  patriotic  war  ^igrossed  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  Italians.  In  Holland  and  Belgium, 
in  Spain,  and  even  in  Russia,  the  advantages  of  co- 


operation are  becoming  recognized;  and  m  each  of 
these  countries  working  men  are  endeavouring  to  found 
societies  and  bring  the  savinjB^  principle  into  operatioiL 
Beginning^  on  the  co-operative  system  have  also  been 
ma^e  in  the  United  States  of  America,  though  with 
what  result  does  not  yet  appear. 

While  speculating  on  the  rise  and  spread  o£  co- 
operation, 'we  have  been  struck  by  the  fact,  which 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  consider  the  subject,  that 
in  some  inaustrial  districts  it  takes  root  at  once  and 
flourishes  thenceforward — like  good  seed  cast  upon  & 
fertile  soil — while  in  others  it  grows  but  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  or  does  not  grow  at  all,  but  succtunhe 
to  the  slightest  unfavourable  conditions,  languishes, 
and  comes  to  nought.  We  have  asked  ourselves 
whether  the  non-success  of  the  movement  where  it  ia 
most  needed  may  not  be  attributed  to  preoccupatjon 
of  mind  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  working-man? 
whether  there  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  some  other  and 
speedier  method  of  raising  himself  to  a  higher  social 
status  than  that  which  co-operation  presents?  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  these  questions,  if  brought 
home  to  a  large  section  of  English  workmen,  would 
have  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Co-operation 
is  not  heartily  accepted  by  preponderatiiig  maasea 
because  it  is  not  (^uick  enough  and  combative  enoo^ 
in  its  action  to  smt  them.  They  prefer  to  agitate  for 
an  immediate  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  them,  rather 
than  "to  labour  and  to  wait'^  for  one  of  their ovn 
wuming.  An  increase  of  wages  obtained  by  a  strike 
is  better  in  their  view  than  a  saving  to  a  like  amount 
effected  by  the  co-operative  store;  and  they  would 
rather  get  the  f rancnise  tlurough  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment tl^t  should  brin|[  it  down  to  their  present  level 
thim  gain  by  oo-operation  a  higher  lev^  that  should 
give  Uiem  the  franchise  without  i^ef orm.  We  submit 
Shat  there  is  some  truth  in  these  sunnises,  and  en< 
tertaining  them  as  we  do,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ns 
to  know — ^if  one  could  know  it — what  is  rei^y  the 
attitude  of  trades-unionism  towards  oo-operation,  and 
of  co-operation  towards  parliamentary  reform..  We 
are  not  sux>posing  that  there  is  anything  like  hostilitj 
on  either  side,  but  we  confess  to  some  misgiving  as  to 
any  very  cordial  relations  existing  among  the  thorough- 
going[  partisans  of  the  different  intercuts,  in  which  it 
IB  plam  there  are,  at  least,  moral  grounds  of  antagonism. 
If  our  misgivings  be  well  founded  they  point  to  one 
sufficient  reason  why,  in  London  and  some  other  places 
where  trades-unionism  is  always  alert  and  demons 
strative,  and  where  political  agitation  is  most  readily 
excited,  the  quiet,  orderly,  and  routine  measures  of 
co-operation  find  least  favour.  We  know,  of  coune. 
that  there  are  districts  in  which  co-operators,  unionists, 
and  agitators  for  reform  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  are 
not  unwilling  to  discount  our  unpleasant  surmise  to 
any  extent  warranted  by  this  admission.  For  the  rest 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  regarding,  as  we  da 
co-operation  to  be  the  "  bird  in  the  hand,  we  should 
prefer  to  see  our  industrial  friends  making  sure  of 
that — while  they  neglect  no  lawful  means  of  obtain* 
ing  whatever  rights  and  privileges  lie  within  their 
grasp. 

What  was  predicated  almost  from  the  first  by  those 
best  tjualified  to  judge,  is  the  fact  already  in  course  of 
fulfilment,  viz.,  that  co-operation  is  destmed  to  revo- 
lutionize commerce,  and  to  substitute  new  relatione 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the  loss  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  a  host  of  small  retail  traders.  We  see 
that  the  grocers'  and  "  general "  shops  retreat  and  dis- 
appear wherever  oo-operation  gets  the  upper  hand ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  if  the  movement  goes 
on  for  a  few  iterations  as  it  has  gone  on  for  years 
past,  the  tradmg  capital  of  the  cotmtry  will  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  worirer,  and  the  re- 
volution will  be  complete. 
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TEE  STREET  SINGER. 

Shb  stood  beneath  the  flormg  tavern  lights, 
Withoat  tte  warmth,  within  the  odioua  shine ; 
CnBhelt«r'd  from  the  cold  rain,  driving  fine. 
She  eac-K  pathetic  eonga  of  hoiiie>blest  nighta : 
Whom,  night  and  daj  alike,  eompell'd  to  roam, 
WiUi  homeless  pathos  sang  she,  "  Home,  eweet  home  1' 

Her  featnres  bore  marks  of  dead  years  of  grief. 

Features  once  cooscions  of  a  gentle  look, 

Ab  one  might  gness ;  or,  like  some  poet's  book. 

Full  of  all  sweet  expression,  hope  being  chief; 

Tct  bope  hath  lapse  that  knows  no  more  endeavonr. 

With  hopeless  looks  she  sang,  "  Hope  on,  hope  ever !" 

Her  ejcB  were  fiit,  as  in  a  listless  stare, 

Ejes  that  no  longer  wept,  or  smiled  at  thought 

Of  happier  iajm,  jet  momentarj  canght 

Lights  from  the  past,  which  darken'd  her  despair) 

Weeping  went  with  the  ebb  of  jojs  and  fears. 

And  wi^  dry  ejes  she  sang,  "  Tears,  idle  t«an !" 

Upon  her  heart  she  prest  her  wasting  hand. 

Whereon  the  sacred  ring,  once  fitting  tight, 

Was  many  ronnds  too  large,  and  bent,  and  slight ; 

And  in  a  garb  a  child  would  understand 

For  widow'd.  and  half  sigh  for  widow'd  woe, 

Unmov'd,  she  sang,  "  John  Anderson  my  jo !" 


Widow'd!  and  friendleas  one  might  well  divine; 
Childless !  unless  that  maudlin  voice  above 
The  rest  within  the  reeking  bar  should  prove 
To  be  her  son's.    She  sang  of  "  Auld  lang  syne ;" 
And,  with  no  tremulousness  of  hope  or  fear, 
"  Oh,  Willy,  we  have  missed  you  1"  calm  and  clear. 

Few  creatures  pass'd,  none  heeded,  and  the  rain 
Made  dismal  shining  all  along  the  street. 
Drenching  the  pavement  with  incessant  beat. 
Reflecting  in  its  pools  the  gaslights  plain ; 
Oh,  shining  mockery  of  the  cheerless  night ! 
She  sang  of  streets  where  Qod  himself  gives  light. 

And  still  the  rain  and  cold  kept  pace  with  her. 
Where'er  she  wander'd  in  the  sti'e<^te  and  lanes, 
A  hapless  singer  singing  happy  strains ; 
A  joyless  heart,  yet  making  chance  hearts  stir 
With  joyous  thoughts,  and  memories,  old  and  sweet, 
A  hopeless  pleaser  of  the  thankless  street. 

She  pass'd  away  as  one  that  hath  no  aim. 
To  whom  no  future  can  out-gloom  the  past; 
To  whom  no  doors  will  open,  save  the  last 
Dark  door  o'  th'  grave,  at  a  mere  human  claim. 
Oh,  friendleM,  homeless,  miserably  outcast ! 
God's  doors  are  open  when  the  world's  are  Umt. 

Eastitood  Uavx  I 
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MY  CHINA  GUPS. 

You  are  admirine  my  cliina  cabinet !  WeU,  there  are 
some  very  yaluable  and  some  very  pretty  things  in  it> 
certainly.  And  where  did  I  get  that  pretty  little  nest 
of  grey  cnpaP  Oh!  Tm  so  elad  you  admire  them! 
They  are  Jesuit's,  or  pencilled  china^  so  at  least  my 
mother  and  grandmother  always  called  that  kind  of 
china;  from  a  legend  that  the  first  Jesuits  who  went 
as  missionaries  to  China  took  the  pattern  irith  them 
from  France,  and  if  you  care  to  know  how  they  came 
into  my  possession,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  true  in  the 
main,  with  only  some  slig^ht  necessary  sdteratioH. 

In  my  young  days  I  lived  in  London.  Our  house 
was  large  and  comfortable,  but  surrounded,  outside 
our  garden  walls,  by  one  of  the  poorest  populations  ill 
that  vast  citjr.  As  I  grew  to  womanhood  a  longing 
to  do  sometmng  beyond  merely  "  improving  myself 
seized  upon  me.  School  work  is  always  ox>en  and  safe 
work  for  young  women  in  large  towns,  but  school 
work  palled  on  me,  from  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  1  was 
a  bad  teacher ;  though  since  those  days  a  mote  than 
ordinary  amount  of  teaching  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  well 
or  ill  done  time  only  can  show.  80  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  have  just  a  few  poor  people  "  of  m^  own " 
to  tend,  as  some  of  mj  belongings  tended  ''  thcdf  poof 
people  *'  in  the  country. 

My  request  was  not  reodilr  grafited.  Th«  jyefnuy 
club,  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  soup  kitchen,  arraiitf- 
ing  the  bread  and  coal  tickets,  and  lastly  the  schom^ 
were  my  proper  place,  and  wotild  afTord  me  occupation 
enough  and  to  spare.  But  by  degrees  I  got  leave  to  go 
first  to  one  house  and  then  to  aU^her,  but  always  xmder 
the  guidance  of  a  respectable  poor  woman,  who  was 
regularly  employed  to  minister  to  her  poorer  sisters. 

Ahl  what  sights  I  sawl  Sights  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  yet  not  the  worst  sights  that  might  have 
Been  seen.  If  my  poor  people  were  miserable,  they 
were  not  vicious. 

I  saw  loving  tenderness  from  husbands  to  wives, 
devotion  true  and  deep  from  wives  to  husbands. 
Obedient,  dutiful  children ;  anxious,  care^l  mothers, 
though  they  had  but  a  dry  crust  and  a  sup  out  of  a 
broken  teapot  to  give  their  hungry  children. 

Now  there  was  one  court  in  our  parish  that  we 
always  looked  on  with  peculiar  dread.  A  murder  had 
been  committed  in  a  street  close  by  on  a  lone  miserly 
lady,  and  who  had  done  the  deed  was  never  clearly 

known ;  but  the  man  suspected  lived  in  H Court, 

and  we  always  looked  askant  as  we  pasi^ed  the  entrance 
of  that  abode  of  misery,  and  perchance  of  crime. 

One  day  I  heard  the  good  old  Scripture-reader 
descanting  on  the  extreme  sweetness  and  extreme 
suffering  of  a  poor  woman.  So  clean,  so  patient,  so 
poor  I  A  martyr  to  asthma,  and  nursed  so  .tenderly  by 
her  husband  and  young  sons,  whose  occupation  how- 
ever obliged  them  to  be  absent  at  some  distance  from 
their  home  all  day. 

Ah  I  I  thought,  just  a  case  for  me !  just  like  a  nice 
clean  old  dame  in  the  country  I  So  I  volunteered  my 
services,  and  was  not  a  Httle  taken  aback  to  find  the 
woman  lived  in  H Court,    The  murderer's  court  1 

I  felt  there  was  no  retreat.  My  honour  was  at  stake, 
and  that  now  was  the  time  to  show  that  my  wish  to  be 
of  use  among  the  poor  was  not  a  mere  fancy,  or  because 
it  was  the  fashion. 

I  ventured  on  my  expedition  alone,  to  prove  my 
couraf^e,  and  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  the  house 
to  which  I  had  been  directed. 

"It's  no  use  your  knocking,"  said  a  rough  voice 
from  the  next  door.  "  The  groxmd-floor  people  ai^  all 
out,  and  Mrs.  K.  is  a-bed." 

I  trembled.  Ii>  was  the  daughter  of  the  reputed 
murderer  who  spoke. 

*'  Thank  you,'*  I  said  humbly. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  now  coming  to  her  door, 


and  perhaps  mollified  at  my  unpretending  appearance* 
for  {hough  a  woman  in  years  my  appearance  wag 
childish,  and  "  not  much  to  look  at,"  as  I  often  over. 
heard. 

So  I  went  in  and  up  the  stairs,  and  found,  as  1  had 
hoped,  a  pattern  invalid.  The  room  all  so  beautifullj 
nice  and  clean,  but  so  fearfully  bare.  A  blanket  the 
poor  creature  certainly  had,  and  her  patched  night- 
dress was  as  fair  as  a  queen's  need  be ;  bub  over  her 
shrunken  shoulders  huns  a  tattered  old  shawl,  and  ae 
hef  complaint  prevented  her  lying  down,  only  think 
how  cold  she  must  have  been,  for  it  was  Christmas. 
tilttd — and  Christmas-time  in  London. 

I  felt  ashamed  of  my  warm  cloak  and  comfortable 
Wraps,  and  Was  at  a  loss  for  anything  to  saj;  and 
stammering  out  sotne  excuse  for  having  intnidedon 
her,  I  placed  a  packet  of  tea  and  sugar  and  a  piece  of 
niutton  on  the  table  beside  her. 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear;  you're  very  kind,"  she  mm- 
mured  \  and  then  a  sudden  fit  of  coughing  seized  her. 
and  she  sank  back  exhausted.  I  gave  her  a  sip  of 
some  drink  that  stood  near,  while  she  stretdied  out 
her  withered  hand  and  mutely  thanked  me  again. 

**  Sit  down,  my  dear,  sit  down,"  she  whispered  at 
length*  "  and  reach  the  Bible  from  the  table,  and  read 
me  ft  mi.  I  have  been  alone  all  day  and  want  comfort." 

I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  a  young  woman's 
Work  among  the  ^or  is  ministering  to  their  bodilj 
wants  and  exercismg  kindness,  not  teaching.  That 
surely  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  and  those  £ilj  sent 
by  them,  and  of  those  noble  bands  of  women  who  give 
lip  their  whole  time  and  strength  to  doing  good 
(Heaven  bless  them  one  and  all).  1  felt  a  bit  puzzled, 
but  not  being  able  to  refuse,  took  up  the  book  and 
turned  over  the  leaves.  But  what  to  i-ead  ?  Suddenlj  , 
those  beautiftd  Words,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd," 
thrilled  through  me,  and  turning  to  the  23rd  Psalm,  I 
read  it  through.  We  both  kept  silence  when  it  was 
finished ;  she  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands,  I  inth 
tears  glimmering  on  my  eyelashes. 

"Still  waters,  she  murmured,  "still  waters.  Oh  I 
that  William's  ship  may  be  in  still  waters !" 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,  you  need  read  no  more. 
Blessings  on  you  for  the  good  you  have  done  w 
without  knowing  it.  I  have  a  sailor  son  away  in  the 
East,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  months. 
Still  waters  1    Still  waters !" 

The  winter  evening  was  closing  in,  but  at  the  risk  of 
getting  into  a  scrape  for  being  home  late,  I  strolled  off 
\o  the  principal  draper's  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in- 
vested in  several  yards  of  flannel  to  make  a  warm  bed- 
gown for  my  new  acquaintance.  I  bought  to  waste, 
and  I  cut  to  waste,  and  feel  conscious,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  that  one  sleeve  was  set  in  with  the 
"  fluff"  upwards  and  ihe  oUier  downwards  (not  properlj 
"  upstairs  and  downstairs,"  as  a  German  maid  once  ex- 
pressed hetrself  under  similar  circumstances).  Bat  1 
what  pains  were  expended  on  the  gussets !  What  difi-  . 
culties  overcome  with  regard  to  wristbands  and  collar.  I 
(The  Finchiey  Manuals  existed  not  in  those  dajs.' 
33 ut  the/*  Herring-boning  "  was  a  perfect  marrel  w 
straightness  and  mieness,  thanks  to  tne  dozens  of  p^^^' 
coats  I  had  made  up  in  the  course  of  years  for  the 
school-children,  and  certain  mysterious  garments  called 
"  blankets  "  I  had  bestowed  on  pet  babies. 

And,  oh  dear!  how  delightful  it  was  to  dress  ©5 
poor  friend  in  that  soft  comif ortable  garment  (sh* 
never  found  out  my  mistakes),  and  she  liked  me  to 
come  and  see  her,  and  talk  about  her  missing  son ;  and 
I  liked  to  go  to  her,  f ancyingit  gave  her  pleasnre,  ana , 
we  soon  were  real  frienda  But  as  the  weather  gw^ 
warmer  she  recovered  a  little,  and  her  husband  ija* 
glad  to  take  her  to  a  district  nearer  his  work,  and 
lost  sight  of  them  alL  ,  , 

It  was  a  day  late  in  spring,  the  laburnum  had  8n«<i 
a  golden  shower  beneath  its  oranchcs,  the  scent  of  tw 
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lilac  hong  heaTj  on  the  air,  as  I  stood,  one  hand  on 
the  pommel  of  mj  uddle,  readj  to  monnt  1117  horse, 
when  Uie  garden  fFate  vas  hriaklv  opened,  and  a  taimlj- 
dreased  sailor  walked  towards  fahe  back-door. 

We  had  heen  bred  up  among  aaiXoiii ;  and  blntijccketB 
were  fraqnent  visitarB  to  our  honae,  and,  Milor-like, 
rarelj  came  emptj-handed.  Feather  flowott  from  Qih- 
raltar,  baskets  of  £ga  from  Smyrna,  green  plnma  from 
Malaga,  Bhells  from  Genoa  t  did  I  not  well  know  their 
hmnble  bat  erer-welcome  gifts  P 

Almoat  aa  rapidly  sA  he  had  entered  the  aailor  left, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  parcel  was  put  into  mj 
hand.  It  bore  mj  name,  with  these  Words,  not  wonder- 
fiUlj  well  written,  but  short  and  to  the  purpose ;  "  A 
token  of  gratitnde  for  jour  great  kindness  to  mj 
mother  when  in  trouble."  The  parcel  contained  that 
little  nest  of  Jesuit's  cnps,  bronght  from  China  by 
WiUiam  K , 

Mj  great  ViTiHnwui  1  I  bloshed  at  the  words.  But 
70U  ma;  gness  how  I  Tsiae  mj-  cups,  and  that  m; 
gallop  that  spring  afternoon  was  not  rendered  leaa 
eajojable  hj  the  thoughts  of  that  fragile,  fet  true 
token  of  "  Gmititnde." 


EXfMFTI-DmfPTY. 


that  had  eicited 

a  mistake  to  leave  it  here  among  the  stalks  find  ttonee  I 

Wb;  it  is  just  like  the  egg  that  feU  from  the  skies  the 

other  da;  underneath  the  great  elm-tree,  yonder — onlj 

that  had  green  spotd  instead  of  brown,  aiid  was  brokot 

bjiUfaJL" 

"  111  tell  jon  what,  Dawnj,"  aaid  hia  brother,  aft«r 
Bcme  moments'  refleotioa,  "well  set  it  up  on  that 
momunent  "haxA  by.  There  it  wSl  be  qnite  out  of 
harm's  waj,  and  we  can  j^aze  at  it  and  aomire  it  as 
nwch  aa  we  please." 

Now  "  the  monnment "  was  an  old  wall,  the  end  of 


which,  being  left  unfinished,  afforded  bj  its  iiregnlar 
brickwork  aa  easy  menu  of  ascent  to  the  level  space 
at  the  top. 

"  Capital  1"  cried  Downy,  turning  bead  over  heels  at 
the  bright  idea.  "  Such  a  position  ia  maoh  more 
befitting  the  perfection  of  its  nature  than  its  present 

"Listen  to  me,  duldren,"  quoth  the  old  mother- 
mouse,  bustling  up.  "  A  place  for  ererything,  snd 
everything  in  its  place— moderation  in  all  thlnga — 
such  is  the'lawof  life.  Yon  young  things  are  bo  hasty 
in  your  judgments,  and  see  everything  eouEeur  de  rom, 
aa  the  French  mice  say.  Now  just  listen  to  reaeon, 
will  yon  P  It  i«  a  pretty  egg,  but  there  are  other  kinds 
just  as  pretty  and  even  prettier.  There  is  the  starling's, 
for  instance,  of  a  delicate  pale  blue ;  the  golden  plover's, 
of  a  rich  yellow  green,  with  dark  spots ;  or  the  linnet's, 
of  an  azure  blue,  with  little  red  or  brown  marks;  these, 
and  many  more  that  I  have  seen  on  the  strings 
carried  aoont  by  the  Tillage  boys  on  May  morning, 
are  ail  prettier  than  the  lark's.  And  as  for  its  place, 
depend  upon  it  the  motber-bird  knew  best  when  she 
placed  it  here  among  the  roots  and  the  grass.  PerhaiiB 
■he  mayi  yet  cona  back,  and  hatch  the  poor  little 

"  'That's  jngt  the  waj  with  mother,"  said  one  of  the 
irreverent  youngsters,  "  now  she's  getting  tAA,  and 
cannot  ent^  into  our  feelings.  She  has  lost  all  belief 
in  perfection  and  beauty,  and  has  not  a  spark  of 
enthusiasm  or  romance  in  her  nature." 

"  Tery  well,  then,"  said  the  mother,  who  heard  this 
remark,  "  do  as  you  choose,  and  see  what  will  come  of 
it."  For  she  was  a  wise  mouse,  and  instead  of  punish- 
ing her  children's  impertinence  at  once,  by  springing 
upon  them  and  biting  their  ears,  as  another  might 
have  done,  she  thought  perhaps  a  little  wholesomely- 
bitter  personal  experience  iTould  be  better  for  them. 

"But,"  aaid  Downy,  when  tliey  were  again  alone, 
looking  very  pnEzled,  and  robbing  his  nose  hard  as  he 
spoke,  "  how  shall  we  ever  get  this  little  beauty  to  the 
to^  of  the  monnment  P  If  we  roll  it  along  the  groond 
it  la  ten  chojices  to  one  that  we  shall  break  it,  and  we 
cannot  carry  it  in  our  mouths." 

"  Listen  to  me.  Downy,"  repUed  Silvra--ear8,  speaking 
very  slowly,  and  looking  very  wise.  "  I  have  an  idea. 
Don't  yon  remember  how  the  two  {doughboys  carried 
the  farmer's  pretty  rosy-cheeked  little  daughter  across 
the  field  to  her  lather  the  other  day  t  Well,  I  saw 
how  they  managed  it ;  for  I  scampered  along  by  their 
side,  and  looked  at  their  hands  when  she  jumped  down. 
Now  then — stand  upon  yonx  hind  legs,  and  claap  your 
left  fore-leg  with  the  paw  of  the  right,  as  I  do — so. 
Now  clatob  tight  hold  of  laj  right  fore-leg  with  the 
fore-paw  of  your  left — so.  And  now  I  wul  do  the 
same  to  yon— so.  There,  is  not  that  n  throne  fit  for  a 
queen,  as  the  plonghboys  said  P" 

"  Oharming,  incbed ;  only,  how  In  the  nalne  of 
cheese  ate  we  ever  to  get  the  egg  safely  on  to  this . 
wonderful  throne  F  For  see,  we  have  neither  of  us  any 
more  paws  free  to  use." 

Tbis  difficulty  seemed  at  fii^t  fatal  to  their  scbente. 
Bat  as  they  stood  looking  ruefully  at  one  another  and 
at  the  egg,  the  mole,  who  though  stnpld  and  a 
grumbler,  was  good-natured  enough  in  her  way,  poked 
her  head  otrt  and  asked,  "  Oan  I  be  of  any  use  P" 

"  That  yon  can,  old  Bat's-eyea  !"  rejoined  the 
youngsters.  "Just  step  into  the  nest  at  that  side, 
carefully,  will  youP  That's  right)  and  now  move 
backwards — gently — gently — so.  There,  now  the  c^ 
will  roll  on  to  our  paws."  And  the  brothers,  derte- 
roQsly  leaning  over  the  neet,  placed  the  prepared  seat 
so  as  to  catch  their  treasure. 

"  That's  alt  right  I"  ezcloimed  they,  breathing  a  sigh 
of  relief,  as  the  Uttte  egg  whs  lodged  securely  on  their 
fore-paws.  "Sogood-Mft  Mother  Mole,  and  tbank'ee;" 
and  away  went  ube  little  mioe  toward  the  wall,  march- 
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lug  proadly  and  carefoUy  with  their  preoioas  burden. 
The  summit  was  gained  without  aocident,  and  the  egg 
deposited,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  brothers, 
on  the  eentie  of  a  large  stone^  presenting  a  perfectly 
onooth  and  lerel  surface. 

Silyer-ears  and  Downy  were  hiffhlj  delighted  with 
their  exploit,  and  spent  a  gr^it  deal  of  time  in  running 
round  and  round  their  treasure,  shifting  it  a  little, 
now  to  this  side,  now  to  that ;  and  once  Downy,  whose 
spirits  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  could  hardly  con- 
tain himself ,  nearly  whisked  awajr  the  little  e^s^  with 
the  tip  of  his  tail  as  he  was  jumping  over  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  they  soon  oegan  to  find  out 
that  they  were  yerv  hungry,  and  to  remember  that  it 
was  long  past  dinner  time.  So,  bein«^  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  harm  could  possibly  reach  tne  larlrs 
egg  in  its  present  exalted  position,  they  scampered  off 
home  as  fast  as  their  le|^  would  cany  them. 

"  Well,  children,"  said  their  mother,  as  she  distri- 
buted to  them  their  share  of  the  grain  she  had  gleaned 
at  the  last  haryest.  "Well — \b  your  precious  e^^ 
broken  vet  P" 

"  Broken,  indeed !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  young 
ones.  "Why,  we  have  just  placed  it  wheret  it  cannot 
break !  Had  we  left  it  on  the  eround,  as  you  advised, 
doubtless  it  wovdd  have  been  orokeu  long  affo.  But 
you  see,  toe  were  right  and  yo9k  were  wrong ;  lor  what 
harm  can  happen  to  it  at  the  top  of  the  monument  P" 

"As  you  please — as  you^  please,"  returned  the 
prudent  mother.    "  All  I  say  is— wait  and  see  1" 

"  How  obstinate  old  folks  are  to  be  sure !"  whispered 
one  young  mouse  to  the  other.  "What  the  world 
would*  come  to  without  our  young  blood,  I  cannot 
think !  There  would  be  no  progress,  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  beautiful,  no  g^erous  a&uration  of  the  good ; 
nothing,  in  short,  but  a  dull  commonplace  performance 
of  dufl  oonmionplace  duties;  taking  care  of  the 
little  ones,  for  instance,  g^etting  dinner  ready  (these 
mina  are  very  good,  by  the  way)»  and  collecting  stores 
zor  the  winter.  But^  then,  f  ortimately,  it  is.  just  we  who 
are  of  importance,  and  do  all  that  is  worth  the  doin^." 

And  so  saying,  Master  Mousy  fell  to  on  the  remains 
of  the  good  oiniler  which  the  dull  commonplace 
mother — and  neither  his  own  labour  nor  his  own 
deserts — ^had  provided  for  him,  with  great  satis&ction, 
and  a  most  comfortable  belief  in  nimself  and  his 
destinies! 

No  sooner  had  the  brothers  concluded  their  repast 
than  they  set  off  a^ain  for  the  monument. 

Alas !  for  the  sight  which  there  awaited  them  I  A 
gust  of  wind  had  risen  in  their  absence,  at  tiie  first 
breath  of  which  the  Httle  egg  had  roQed  over  Uie  edge 
of  the  wall,  and  there  it  lay,  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
bottom,  its  yeUow  blood  streaming  upon  the  ground  I 

Poor  little  silly  fellows  1  Who  shall  describe  the 
bitter  disappointment  and  sorrow  of  those  youn?  mice 
at  this  their  first  lesson  in  the  stem  experience  <»  life? 
For  there  was  good  in  them  after  aU— despite  the 
froth  of  conceit,  and  affectation,  and  disre^>ect->-a 
depth  of  real,  g^uine  feeling — a  power  al  loving  and 
admiring,  which,  although  marrea  by  their  fibults,  and 
often,  as  in  the  present  case,  wrongly  expended,  was 
the  right  stuff  amr  all— and  the  very  reason  which 
made  this  insight  into  stem  Bealify  so  painful! 
Courage,  little  mice !    Onl^  by  woe  cometh  wisdom. 

You  can  now  estimate  at  its  real  worth  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  which  was  so  latdy  your  boast,  and  the 
common  sense  of  your  poor  old  mother  will  not  seem 
BO  contemptible  after  all  in  the  light  of  your  own 
brilHant  acquirements.  If  ever  you  forget  this  lesson 
in  humility,  may  the  old  nursery  rhyme  bring  it  to 
mind: — 

Hompty-Dompty  sat  on  a  wall ; 
.  Humpty-DumptT  had  a  great  fidl ; 
Not  all  tha  Ung**  1»'mb  and  aU  the  king's  men 
Coold  pat  Hnmptj-Dumptf  together  agun. 


Air  ENIGMA. 

It  is  believed  that  the  orifl;iziBl  of  the  fbUowing  Enigma 
written  in  prose  by  the  Bisnop  of  Oxford.  It  has  been  very 
devorly  turned  into  vene  bj  one  of  oar  correspondents,  who 
has  added  six  partfoolaxB  not  in  the  prose  venion ;  and  also 
favoured  us  with  an  answer  not  leas  ingeniously  xhymed  than 
tlie  puszle  itself 

Toar  boaeted  inrention  and  wonderfhl  ekill 

Oui  almost  aouompliah  whatever  yoa  will; 

Bat  all  your  achievements,  thovgh  splendid  the  j  be. 

Quite  fidl  to  construct  a  machine  such  as  me. 

Eiamine  me  well.    I've  a  box  to  inclose 

My  choicest  possessions ;  but  if  you  suppose 

lioo  Uda  that  I  have  must  be  fastened  to  this, 

I  tdl  you  at  once  you  are  judging  amiss. 

TvDO  <x^,  for  one  moment  I  cease  not  to  wear. 

And  two  ttandard  tmasuret  I  constantly  bear ; 

Two  muiioal  instrumenta  always  unite 

My  dulness  to  cheer  on  the  lefl  and  the  right. 

Look  well,  and  you'll  see  that  I'm  found  not  to  lack 

Many  vnpltmeiUa  finmd  a»  the  carpaUm's  sack, 

TioofiaKes  that  pass  through  the  depths  of  the  sea 

Depart  not  by  evening  or  morning  from  me; 

And  others,  though  varied,  yet  fihes  no  less, 

In  greater  abundance  I  always  possess. 

I've  two  foreign  trees  that  are  verdant  and  high, 

And  constantly  ready  my  wants  to  supply ; 

Fair  fiovfreU,  the  fairest  of  all  that  are  grown. 

Are  ranked  with  the  beautiful  things  that  I  own. 

Fine  fruits  I  possess,  often  moistened  with  ahowara^ 

Indigenous  both  to  this  island  of  ours; 

I've  two  playful  animals ;  bat  the  amount 

Of  the  lesser  ones  nevei*  1  veutured  to  oounL 

7bo  haSs  of  detotion  I  gratefully  own,  . 

Both  polished  like  marble,  but  built  not  of  stone ; 

And  made  for  a  purpose  more  noble  by  fai* 

Than  slaughter.    I  always  have  weapons  of  war, 

I've  weatheroocks  countless ;  and  always  with  me 

The  steps  of  a  tavern  you  clearly  may  see. 

If  you've  been  in  tJie  Bouse  when  the  speaker  arose 

The  stormy  discussion  to  bring  to  a  close, 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  distinctly  and  clear, 

I\do  features  of  mine  you  would  certainly  hear. 

I've  always  two  scholars,  twin  brothers  they  are^ 

And  each  ia  as  bright  and  as  fair  as  a  star  ; 

And  thai  (for  I  live  in  magnificent  state), 

I've  ten  Spanuh  nobles  upon  me  to  wait 

Kot  yet  is  exhausted  my  wonderful  store. 

Though  much  has  been  mentioned,  yet  still  I  have  more; 

Yes,  treasures  and  wonders,  so  hid  in  di^uise, 

As  to  baffle  the  ken  of  episoopal  eyes. 

I've  spices  that  come  from  the  fiir  distant  east, 

Though  not  with  their  fragrance  to  garnish  my  feast ; 

While  spheres  that  are  fixtd  in  their  orbit  to  shinty 

Belong  to  mj  system,  and  always  ars  mine. 

And  though  never  used  to  torment  and  oppress. 

Yet  scourges  abundant  I  always  possess. 

I  am  not  a  monarch,  no  aeeptre  I  bear, 

But  the  badge  of  true  royalty  always  I  wear ; 

I've  one  graceful  animal,  gentle  and  fleet. 

And  always  assign  it  the  principal  seat. 

'TIS  true  that  not  largely,  but  still  I  prodnoe 

Wild  fruits  that  the  diemist  oompoonds  with  his  juice. 

Say  what  is  my  whole:  and  be  sure  in  your  abawer. 

Each  component  part  to  unfold,  if  you  can,  sir. 

CO. 

Sfxakiho  of  much  ''hypocritical  prating"  about  "the 
maasea,"  a  distinguiahed  writer  says :  "Masses  are  rude,  lame, 
unmade,  pemicioua  in  their  demands  and  influenoe,  and  need 
not  to  be  flattered  but  to  be  schooled.  I  wish  not  to  ocmoede 
anything  to  them,  but  to  tame,  drill,  divide,  and  break  them  up, 
and  draw  individuals  out  of  than,"  It  may  seem  like  an  imper- 
tinenoe  to  many  if  we  remark  there  ia  a  certain  amount  of  i 
sound  sense  in  this ;  but  we  do  so  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
blem it  snggestfr— whether  it  be  the  more  stateanaolike  thin^ 
to  aim  at  elevating  the  people  aa  a  olaas,  or  to  ''draw  individinb 
out  of  them?"  fiay  not  a  wise  government  hope  to  aooom- 
pliah  somewhat  in  both  directions  ? 

i^  Tfaesotttector  tbs  papers  eatitted  "Seeing  Is  Believing **  wlU  be  re- 
aomed  In  oar  next. 
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CHAPTBE  XII. 

A  FAKEWELL. 

WHEN  Doctor  Grej  b«thoagIit  him  that  it  woa  his 
duty  to  take  an  aoUve  interest  in  the  affaira  of 
Penelope  Croft,  he  was  rather  puzzled  where  to  begin. 
While  the  renewed  iavestigation  into  the  Rood 
tragedj  was  in  progress  he  remained  passive;  but 
when  it  waa  over  he  wrote  to  his  co-truatee,  Mr. 
Wynyard,  and  gpvo  hia  Teraion  of  the  attachment  that 


had  amen  between  Mr.  Tindal  and  their  woj-d ;  ending 
with  a.  notii^  that,  believing  Mr.  Tindal  a  cmelly- 
ii^jurod  jaati,  aa  free  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him  as 
either  of  themselves,  he  had  not  hceitated  to  sanction 
it.  His  letter  reached  Mr.  Wynyard  by  the  same  post 
as  a  second  trom  Mr.  Hargrove  on  Uie  aame  topic ; 
and  the  next  day  arrived  two  more — one  from  Mr. 
Tindal,  and  the  other  from  Feunie  hcrsel£ 
Tho  j>oor  expatriated  gentleman  wu  bothexed  tX: 
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ceedinglj  by  this  awkward  love-story  of  his  ward's. 
He  would  have  liked  to  write  back,  "Give  her  her 
head ;  let  her  marry  the  first  man  that  asks  her,  only  I 
am  quit  of  her,  and  of  Hargrove's  perpetual  auggestions 
to  bolster  up  my  own  miserable  fortunes  by  helping 
myself  to  hers."  To  his  agent  he  did  write  almost 
as  bluntly  as  this;  but  when  he  had  taken  thought 
during  his  walk  of  an  hour  or  two  country- wards  from 
Dieppe,  he  penned  a  considerate  letter  to  Pennie,  re- 
commending patience,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
beyond  Eskdale  before  she  set  a  seal  to  her  life  that 
must  stamp  it  to  the  close;  a  manly  letter  to  Mr. 
Tindal,  declining  to  recognize  any  bond  that  he  might 
have  made  with  his  ward  until  she  had  had  time  and 
opportunity  given  her  to  understand  her  own  and  his 
position  better  than  she  could  possibly  do  now ;  and 
a  short  letter  to  Dr.  Grey,  conveying  in  rather  more 
decorous  phrase  Mr.  Hargrove's  opinion,  that  "he 
was  a  pretty  trustee  for  an  heiress." 

"  So  I  am,"  confessed  the  doctor,  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  face ;  "  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 

He  went  over  to  the  lawyer's  office  one  unoccupied 
morning,  when  Buckhurst  had  taken  his  country 
roimd,  intent  on  acquiring  some  information  respecting 
Pennie's  monetary  business.  Hargrove  received  him 
with  a  cynical  laugh.  •*  You  have  some  lee- way  to 
make  up.  Grey,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  he,  glancing  at 
one  of  a  row  of  japanned  boxes  shelved  in  his  private 
room,  on  which  the  words  "  Oroft,  ward,"  were  pajnted 
in  white  letters.  * 

Dr.  Grey  was  not  a  rich  man,  nor  a  knowing  man. 
He  had  never  been  in  the  way  of  handling  much 
money,  and  he  was  almost  ignorant  of  the  details  of 
business ;  but  his  newspaper  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  pet  rogueries  of  tarustees,  agents,  bankers, 
and  so  forth,  and  he  asked  to  see  for  himself  that  the 
secnritieB  for  Pennie's  property  were  all  safe.  He  did 
not  care  a  chip  for  affronting  Mr.  Hargrove ;  he  was 
indeed  rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  show  that  he  did 
suspect  his  honesty,  and  that  he  had  an  inkling  of 
what  knavish  lawyers  might  do  with  their  cLients' 
papers  if  they  pleased,  mx^  Hargrove,  with  the  live- 
liest good-humour,  reached  down  the  box,  unlocked  it, 
and  tumbled  out  a  mass  of  parchments,  of  every  shade 
of  antiquity — some  single,  some  tied  in  thick  bundles, 
and  other  documents  besides. 

"  What  win  you  start  with  P"  asked  he,  airily.  "  Do 
you  propose  to  read  *em  all  through  ?  These  are  the 
deeds  relating  to  Haggerston  Mills ;  and  these  again 
belong  to  the  Httle  farm  at  Appley.  That's  the  last 
mortgage  raised  on  Methley  Towers — and  that's 
another.  These  are  railway  debentures  and  preference 
shares;  and  these  bits  o^  spotty  paper  represent  a 
large  sum  in  the  '  sweet  simplicity,'  as  somebody  calls 
it,  of  the  Three  per  Cents." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Hargrove,  I  don't  understand  you 
just  at  present — ^you  have  a  game,  biit  I  don't  quite 
see  it,"  interposed  the  doctor.  "  Perhaps  the  things 
are  all  there." 

"Confound  you  and  your  fancies,  Grey;  perhaps 
you  have  not  got  a  bee  in  your  bonnet  this  morning !" 
roared  the  lawyer  all  of  a  sudden,  bursting  out  in  his 
big  bullying  tone.  The  clerk  opened  the  door  of  the 
outer  room,  peeped  in,  and  shut  it  again. 

Dr.  Grey's  nerves  were  too  tough  to  be' shaken  by  a 
voice  ever  so  loud.  "  Come,  come,  Hargrove,  btdlying 
won't  do  with  me,"  he  said,  with  contemptuous  cool- 
ness.   "  As  long  as  Mr.  "Wynyard  was  on  the  spot  he 


was  check  enough.  I  had  no  fear  but  that  all  would 
go  right ;  but  now  that  he  has  gone  out  of  the  vay, 
under  such  awkward  circumstances,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I'll  trouble  you  to  sand  me  a  detailed  list  of  all  these 
things — ^I  should  like  to  be  on  the  Bafe  side  when  Miss 
Croft  calls  on  us  to  render  an  account  of  our  trustee- 
ship.   Ton  understand,  Hargrove  P" 

*  I  understand.  You  shall  have  the  list  written  out 
plain,  as  if  it  was  for  a  lady ;  and  you  can  have  the 
box  down  once  a  week,  and  compare  it  with  the  con- 
tents,  if  you  like."  The  doctor  pocketed  the  sneer. 
and  went  out.  The  suggestion  was  not  bad—once  a 
week  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  but  once  a 
year  would  be  practical  and  sensible,  and  no  great 
trouble  either ;  and  he  made  a  resolution  that  he  would 
not  neglect  it. 

Pennie  met  a  hearty  welcome  from  her  mother  on 
her  arrival  at  Mayfield,  and  found  her  parlour  fragrant 
with  fresh-cut  roses.  A  pile  of  new  entertaining  hooks 
was  on  the  table. 

"  Them's  from  the  Abbey,  Pennie  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Croft,  as  her  daughter  noticed  them.  "  When  I  heard 
you  were  to  be  here  as  to-day,  I  walked  up  to  see  Mr. 
Tindal,  and  get  an  understanding  of  things,  which  it  is 
no  more  than  proper  I  should.  And  this  morning  he 
sent  the  books,  with  a  note.    Here  it  is." 

Pennie  opened  the  note  and  read — "  My  dear  child, 
your  mother  has  told  me  that  you  are  coming  to  Hay- 
field  for  a  week's  haymaking.  I  have  her  perini8sii>n 
to  send  you  some  books,  and  to  see  you,  my  pet;  but 
not  every  day."  Pennie  turned  suddenly  about,  and 
rewarded  her  mother  with  another  kiss,  and  another  to 
that. 

"  When  gels  falls  in  love  they  is.  so  affectionate" 
said  the  widow,  and  refrained  herself  for  the  present 
fix)m  anything  more. 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  the  note,  besides  what  lias 
been  quoted  above,  but  as  it  was  meant  only  for 
Pennie's  private  delectation,  and  was  not  all  sense,  it 
need  not  be  given  in  full.  The  pith  was  in  the  first 
lines,  and  the  rest  was  a  variation  on  the  eternal  sweet 
rondo  of  lovers,  pitched  in  a  plaintive  minor  key. 

As  early  on  the  morrow  as  a  lady  might  be  presumed 
to  be  at  liberty  to  receive  a  visitor,  Mr.  Tindal  pre- 
sented himself  at  Mayfield,  and  Pennie  and  he  had  a 
long,  open-hearted  talk  over  their  common  interests. 
It  is  not  often  that  so  dark  a  wrong  side  to  their  loves 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Pennie  was  much,  nixuli 
happier  than  he,  because  she  was  ignorant,  and  had  a 
more  hopeful  temperament. 

« Think  of  Millicent  and  Michael  rorester,"  said 
she ;  and  harped  on  that  string  of  good  augury  nntil 
she  had  almost  persuadTMi  Mr.  Tindal  into  her  ottb 
f ftun#  of  mind.  But  the  good  effect  was  transient. 
Her  love  was  a  rest  and  stay  to  him,  but  he  was  pas^ 
exhilarating  for  longer  than  an  hour.  After  thirty 
the  world  claims  its  share  in  a  man's  interests,  ana 
love  is  no  more  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence 
as  at  twenty  it  appears.  On  the  whole,  he  was  »ad 
that  day.  . 

On  the  next  he  was  more  melancholy  still.  He  »» 
received  a  letter  from  Normandy,  and  must  needs  go 
to  Mayfield  early  to  communicate  it.  Ho  found  Pen^^ 
pondering  over  hers.  Her  mother  had  warned  bJJ 
last  night  that  if  aho  married  Mr.  Tindal,  she  would 
be  only  marrying  herself  to  misety,  and  she  was  tjo^^ 
on  feding  and  proving  that  she  had  no  manner  o 
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dread  of  being  aiiTthmg  bnt  bleeeed  in  lier  choice.  She 
gave  her  letter  to  Mr.  Tindal  in  exchange  for  his.  Both 
were  filled  with  yery  sound,  vexations  common  sense. 

Mr.  Tindal  smiled  sarcastically  over  the  docnmeni 
offered  for  his  perusal,  and  when  he  had  finished  it, 
said,  "Why  are  yon  that  important  thing,  a  great 
heiress,  Pennie  P  If  yon  conld  divest  yourself  of  your 
money,  I  might  take  yon  now,  when  I  have  sore  need 
of  you — as  it  is,  I  must  wait  nntil  you  have  seen  the 
world,  or  have  it  all  crying  out  on  me,  not  only  as  an 
assassin,  but  as  a  robber  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Wynyard 
tliinks  it  is  not  an  honourable  course  I  have  taken — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  leave  you  free?" — ^this  interro- 
'  gatively. 

"What  if  I  like  my  bonplage  better?  They  think 
I  shall  change,  but  they  don't  know  me!**  Pennie 
was  always  more  attractive  for  a  touch  of  enthusiasm, 
that  kindled  her  eyes,  and  made  her  breathe  short. 

"  I  cannot  let  yon  go  of  myself,  child.  While  you 
stick  to  me,  I  will  try  to  rest,  and  be  thankful.  .  I  dare 
not  tempt  you  to  break  with  others  for  the  sake  of  me ; 
but  let  us  pray,  both  of  us,  for  a  short  day  of  proba- 
tion. I  have  a  positive  terror  of  setting  forth  again 
on  my  solitary  travels.  I  hate  to  be  alone.  I  dread 
my  own  vacancy  more  than  ever.  And  yet,  can  I  stay 
at  Rood  with  you  away  ?" 

Pennie  endeavoured  her  utmost  to  cheer  him ;  and 
she  did  succeed  a  little,  though  he  hedrd  and  felt  in 
every  word  and  tone  and  look  that  she  knew  no  more 
of  the  horror  of  great  darkness  that  had  compassed 
liis  solitude  about,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  than  a 
baby  knows  of  the  cares  that  may  be  crooning  in  its 
mother's  heart  while  it  is  babbling  and  laughing  in 
her  face.  Pennie  imagined  that  her  sympathy  fathomed 
the  depths  of  his  sufferings ;  b^it  indeed  it  fell  short 
by  many  and  many  a  line.  It  jti  not  conceivable,  in 
fact,  that  a  girl  should  undergtahd  the  recurrent  pangs 
of  8uch  a  Hfe  as  lay  behind  him,  or  such  a  dreary 
waste  as  he  saw  stret<'<hing  out  long  before.  Never- 
theless, her  present  love  was  an  interlude  of  sheenland, 
the  remembrance  of  which  might  go  with  him  into  the 
wilderness.  Other  men  had  broken  down,  and  had  fled 
from  the  glare  of  society  into  the  very  shadow  of 
df^th,  to  escape  from  much  lighter  calamities  than  had 
been  laid  on  him ;  but  he  had  walked  lone  under  his 
load  ercKJt,  and  if  he  began  now  to  faint  and  weary,  was 
i  it  a  marvel,  when,  after  seeing  it  for  a  moment  un- 
loosed, it  had  been  bound  on  hia  aching  shoulders 
faster  than  ever  P 

"  When  the  days  come  to  an  end,  and  I  lie  down  at 
night,  I  feel  that  I  should  just  like  to  stretch  myself 
out  and  die,"  he  said  to  Pennie;  and  Pennie,  with 
shining  eyes,  answered  that  he  must  not  give  way  to 
thinking  so.  If  he  had  .given  way  to  thinking  so, 
perhaps  the  dying  might  have  been  accomplished  ere 
now. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Both  morning  and 
afternoon  the  Tindal  pew  at  church  was  empty. 
Pennie  felt  sorry;  and  not  being  apt  at  hiding  her 
sorrow,  she  let  Mrs.  Featherston  see  that  she  thought 
the  vicar  had  done  unwisely  and  unkindly  in  allowing 
it  to  be  known  that  be  ha4  taken  the  vulgar  side 
against  his  patron. 

"  Buit  my  dear  F*  remonstrated  the  clergyman's  wife, 
who,  though  much  given  to  mending  the  eiToneous 
ways  of  others,  was  quite  unused  to  being  taken  to  task 
herself.    ' 


Pennie  did  not  weaken  the  impression  she  had  made 
by  mere  words.  Mrs.  Featherston  parted  from  her 
with  inward  disturbance,  and  a  doubt  of  her  own  per- 
fection, Such  as  had  not  often  troubled  her  before. 
Perhaps  she  and  the  vicar  had  been  hasty.  It  wcu 
easy  tio  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil,  as  Pennie  said. 
Perhaps  they  ought  to  have  made  a  firmer  stand ;  to 
have  been  more  cautions  how  they  dealt  with  an  un- 
happy man,  whose  fate  would  have  nrged  some  to 
despair.  They  had  acted  the  pai-t  of  the  priest  and 
Levite  of  old,  and  had  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
leaving  him  to  bleed  to  death  of  his  wounds,  unless 
some  chance  Samaritan  should  come  that  way.  What 
a  caustic  tongue  that  little,  sad-faced  girl  possessed! 
She  made  no  scruple  of  appl3dng  Holy  Writ  to  common 
life :  the  vicar's  wife  had  not  thought  it  of  her. 

The  only  visitors  to  Mayfield  that  afternoon  were 
Mr.  Lister  and  Dick.  The  latter  had  quite  dropped 
his  cousinly  freedoms,  and  treated  Pennie  with  a  frank 
and  friendly  respect.  She  liked  the  change,  and  was 
easy  and  cordial  with  him.  Her  uncle  shook  hands 
more  warmly  than  was  his  wont;  and  immediately 
said,  without  any  affectation  of  deUcacy — ■ 

"  Well,  niece,  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  blame  you. 
There's  a  deal  to  be  said  about  what's  lately  turned  up 
that  hasn't  been  said  yet — not  in  t'  papers  anyhow. 
If  I'd  ever  had  an  opinion  one  way  or  t'  other,  which  I 
can't  rightlings  say  as  I  ever  had,  I  should  be  for 
clearing  Mr.  Tindal,  when  I  see  a  young  lass,  that's 
no  fool,  willing  to  take  him  for  better,  for  worse.'! 

Mrs.  Oroft  groaned,  shook  her  head  doubtingly,  and 
said,  "  Ah !  but  he  should  hear  Hargrove  talk." 

"Hargrove's  a  rare  deep  file— clever  family  the 
Hargroves,  all  of  'em.  Was  it  our  man  or  his  brother, 
the  editor,  wrote  them  stunning  pieces  in  Nomvinsier 
OazeUe,  I  should  like  to  know.  LaAvyer's  a  goodish 
penman." 

Pennie  started  when  she  heard  this  significant  fact, 
and  laid  it  to  heart.  She  could  have  no  more  doubt 
now  whence  issued  the  inspiration  of  that  last  cruel 
article  which  had  closed  the  account  of  the  Rood 
tragedy  in  the  favourite  Eskdale  news.  She  was 
confirmed  in  a  suspicion  that,  for  some  motive  un- 
known, Mr.  Hargi'ove  sought  to  keep  her  apart  from 
Mr.  Tindal,  and  that  the  way  he  took  to  his  object  was 
by  insisting  on  Mr.  Tindal's  guilt.  This  suspicion 
Doctor  Grey  shared  with  his  ward ;  but  he  explained 
the  agent's  behaviour  into  an  anxiety  to  retain  the 
management  of  Pennie's  affairs,  and  the  profits  there- 
from arising,  of  which  her  marriage,  whether  with  Mr. 
Tindal  or  anybody  else,  would  possibly  deprive  him. 
He  was  not  thoroughly  at  ease  in  his  mind  whether 
there  might  not  also  be  something  nefarious  to  hide, 
which  must  come  to  light  when  she  changed  her 
estate.  Mr.  Hurgrove's  violence  had  given  him  this 
impression,  but  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  its 
proof.  The  lawyer  had  a  very  general  reputation  for 
integrity — at  least,  no  public  slur  had  yet  been  cast 
upon  it. 

It  was  not  a  joyous  haymaking  to  Pennie  that 
summer.  She  outstayed  her  week  at  Mayfield,  as  she 
always  did  outstay  her  leave  at  home ;  but  the  simple, 
old-fashioned  ways  of  it,  which  needed  a  peaceful  soul 
to  enjoy  them,  had  lost  their  savour.  Several  more 
letters  passed  between  Mr.  Wynyard  and  Mr.  Tindal, 
and  Mr.  Wynyard  and  his  ward,  ending  in  an  accepted 
fiat  that,  until  Pennie  was  of  age,  the  lovers  must 
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dnbmit  to  a  total  separation.  Neither  woxild  consent 
to  this  ezoept  tinder  pressure;  and  when  Pennie 
showed  signs  of  rebellion,  that  pressure  was  applied 
withont  sparing.  Doctor  Grey,  much  against  his  will, 
was  deputed  bj  her  co-trustee  to  intimate  to  her 
seriously,  that  if  she  did  not  pay  due  and  lawful 
obedience  to  her  guardians  and  her  mother  in  this 
most  important  matter,  she  would  be  handed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  an  intractable  heiress,  over  whom 
her  natural  friends  were  unable  to  keep  ward.  The 
indefiniteness  of  this  menace  subdued  Pennie.  Doctor 
Qrey  declined  to  countenance  her  in  any  immediate 
revolt  against  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Wynyard  and  her 
mother,  and  Mr.  Tindal,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  reluc- 
tantly acquiesced  in  the  decree.  Their  engagement, 
however,  both  were  determined  to  hold  sacred. 

Mrs.  Croft's  heart  ached  often  to  give  Pennie  her 
way  when  she  saw  her  little  distressed  air,  but  a  stem 
sense  of  duty  prevailed  over  her  capricious  a£fection- 
ateness,  and  she  ended  by  persuading  herself  that  she 
was  certainly  acting  for  the  best. 

"  You  may  well  afford  to  wait,  you  are  not  nineteen, 

.  Pennie,  love,"  argued  she,  soothingly.     "  It  is  not 

many  gels  that  marry  before  they're  nineteen.     I 

shouldn't  wonder  yet   if   you   got   off  before  your 

cousins." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  it  in  that  way,"  said  Pennie, 
plaintively.  "  But  ^  is  so  lonely  and  forsaken.  If 
we  might  only  write  to  each  other — ^it  is  very  hard  to 
forbid  me  that." 

"  I  could  not  give  you  leave,  even  if  I  thought  it 
wise,  which  I  don't,  Pennie,"  replied  her  mother, 
retreating  into  austerity.  "I've  been  too  easy  in 
letting  him  come  here,  as  it  is.  You  may  see  him 
just  once  more,  to  bid  good-bye,  and  I  won't  listen  to 
a  word  beyond  that.  If  your  love  is  worth  ought,  it 
will  keep  till  you're  your  own  mistress ;  and  if  it  won't 
keep  till  then,  the  sooner  you  forget  it  the  better." 

Pennie  wept  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  and  the 
next  evening — ^the  evening  before  she  was  to  return  to 
Eastwold — Mr.  Tindal  came  to  Mayfield  to  take  his 
farewell  of  her.  They  said  their  disconsolate  good- 
byes in  the  garden  amongst  the  yew-trees. 

"  It  is  very  cruel,"  murmured  Pennie,  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  in  her  voice, ''  very  cruel  and  unkind.  They 
might  have  allowed  us  to  correspond.  How  shall  I 
know  where  you  are  ?  How  will  you  know  where  I 
am  P  Two  years  and  a  half  must  pass  before  I  may 
see  you  or  hear  of  you  again." 

**  It  will  not  seem  so  long  to  you,  darling,  as  it  will 
to  me,"  was  the  most  comforting  thing  he  could  find 
to  say.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  design  of  this 
long  and  severe  probation  was  that  she  should  see 
something  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  somebody  idio 
would  teach  her  to  forget  him.  But  he  had  faith  in 
her  constancy,  and  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  Don't 
give  way  to  fretting,  Pennie ;  we  are  sure  to  meet  now 
and  then  by  chancct  or  to  have  news  of  each  other. 
Be  as  gay  and  happy  as  you  can,  meanwhile.  I  cannot 
promise  you  that  I  will  be  gay,  but  I  wiU  try  to  make 
myself  busy." 

Pennie  sighed.  Two  years  and  a  half  looked  like  a 
lifetime  to  her. 

"We  may  meet  and  hear,  but  when?  but  how?" 
said  she. 

Mr.  Tindal's  experience  had  not  been  such  as  makes 

a  man  hopefully  prophetic.    "God  knows!"  responded 
ie. 


The  twilight  and  the  dew  were  now  falling.  Twice 
Mrs.  Croft  had  shown  herself  in  the  porch,  impatient 
for  her  daughter's  going  in.  The  second  time  the 
lovers  saw  her,  they  were  warned  that  it  was  time  to 
part.  Pennie's  tears  were  overflowing  now.  Instead  of 
giving  comfort,  she  wanted  it  herself. 

Mr..  Tindal  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 
''  My  dear  child,  my  darling  little  Pennie,  if  Grod  will 
only  spare  me,  I  will  pay  you  for  this  sorrow  some 
day  I" 

She  laid  her  head  against  his  breast,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

Mrs.  Croft  came  into  the  porch  again — came  down 
the  garden  walk.  When  she  saw  the  state  of  affairs 
she  was  touched,  but  she  said  crossly,  "  You  had  better 
go  your  way  now,  Mr.  Tindal,  and  leave  her  to  me/' 
And  after  a  few  more  expressive  farewells  at  the 
garden-door,  he  gave  Pennie  up  to  her  mother,  and 
went^  His  own  grief  was  the  less  because  hers  was  so 
great,  and  pronused  pennanence  of  love.  Nevertheless 
he  wished  ardently  that  it  was  the  end,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  their  ordeaL 

END  OP  PABT  r. 

{To  be  continutd.) 


SEEING  18  BELIEVING. 

A  VISIT  to  the  east  of  London  at  a  time  when  the 
homes  of  the  labouring  classes  have  been  desolatea  by 
a  long  period  of  forced  abstinence  from  work,  aggra- 
vated by  a  death-dealing  visitation  of  pestilence  and  a 
frost  of  unusual  severity,  has  made  me  sensible  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  distingnishing  between  what  may 
be  called  the  permanent  and  the  acddenUU  distress  of 
the  class  alluded  to.  It  is  comparatively  easy,  when 
men  and  women  are  earning  wages,  to  stnke  the 
balance  between,  their  means  and  their  necessities; 
and  to  say  how  much  of  the  distress  they  are  suffering 
from  is  due  to  their  own  improvidence,  and  how  much 
to  causes  over  which  they  have  no  controL  Kot  so 
when  weeks  of  forced  idleness  have  left  the  cupboaiti 
bare  and  the  grate  empty,  and  even  the  penny  is 
wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  soap,  or  a  candle ;  so  that 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  dai-knees,  and  dirt  compete 
with  each  other  for  pre-eminence  in  the  power  of 
iniflcting  misery.  It  may  be  true  that  the  noisome 
den  into  which  we  have  penetrated  was  no  fitter  for 
habitation  six  months  ago,  when  the  foolish  father  of 
these  starved  children  was  spending  the  half  of  his 
earnings  in  beer  and  tobacco.  But  it  may  also  be 
true  that  the  bed  had  a  decent  coverlet  at  that  time, 
and  that  the  poor  woman  was  able  to  spread  her  hus- 
band's tea  before  a  comfortable  fire,  and  to  sit  down 
with  her  bit  of  sewing  for  the  children,  and  wx)rk  far 
into  the  ni^ht  by  candlelight,  honestly  paid  for.  It 
is  just  possible  that  fire  and  candle  might  still  shine 
here,  and  at  least  a  little  oatmeal  be  1^  in  the  jar,  if 
in  dajrs  gone  by  there  had  been  more  forethought  and 
self-denial.  But  yet  it  is  hard  to  say;  and  that  we 
may  judge  righteously,  let  us  first  judge  mercifully. 

The  unfortunate  east  end  of  London  has  been  kept 
prominently  before  the  public  since  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  when  the  ravages  of  cholera  first  caused  an 
appeal  to  be  made  to  the  benevolent.  The  papers  and 
Mission  magazines  at  that  period  were  filled  with 
cases  which  should  put  to  shame  the  boasted  ci\'ili- 
zation  of  our  age.  Here  is  one  such  picture  from  a 
house  in  Ratcliff  Highway,  let  out  in  apartment?. 
"In  the  first  room  ten  persons  lived  and  slept.  Mv 
special  attention,  however,"  says  the  missionary,  '•  wsv- 
called  to  the  room  immediately  over  this.  I  entered 
it  with  a  friend.    In  it  were  four  urchins,  very  skele^ 
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tons,  with  bare  feet,  unwashed  facca,  aod  vncombed 
Lair.  There  waa  not  a.  single  article  of  furniture  in 
tbe  room.  One  or  two  filthy  aacka  serred  the  pnrpose 
of  a  bod.  The  floor  was  matted  with  dirt,  while  in  ono 
cumer  were  actuallj  stowed  beapa  of  asheo  and  other 
filth.  The  cholera  entered  this  room,  no  wonder,  and 
Bi^ized  one  of  the  famiahed  children ;  but  not  being 
satiafied  with  bare  bones,  it  glanced  off  the  child,  who 
bad  been  inured  to  hardatup  from  the  womb,  paaaed 
Into  the  next  room,  which  was  tenanted  bj  a  poor 
bnt  induatriooB  family,  seized  three  of  the  children, 
und  carried  awaj  two  of  them."  Another,  and  if  pos- 
sible, more  diatreasing  pictiu«  ia  the  following,  which 
refcra  to  School-honaa  Lane,  in  the  aomo  ncighbonr- 
liood.  "  At  the  top  of  a  house  was  a  small  garret, 
occapied  by  a  ahoemaker  and  his  family,  in  which 
they  ate,  worked,  and  slept.  Imagination  can  pic- 
ture nothing  eqoal  to  the  actual  diatreas  which  pre- 


otbci-  causes,  threw  ont  of  employment  a  number  of 

able-bodied  men,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  in  f  ' 
east  and  Bonth-east  of  London.  It  waa  while  these  n 
were  still  out  of  employment,  and  when  their  homea 
had  been  dentided  of  any  small  comfort  they  might 
have  possessed,  that  the  severe  frost  set  in,  and  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  teemed  with  appeals  for 
SBsistance,  which  it  cannot  be  denied  were  responded 
to  with  the  usual  generosity  of  the  English  character. 
But  twenty  thousand  men  deprived  of  work  week  after 
week,  means  from  forty  to  Mty  thousand  persons  re- 
duced to  pauperism.  It  ia  no  wonder  then  that  the 
missionaries  and  other  agents  of  charity  were  worn  ont 
with  their  labours,  and  yet  that  the  workhouse  doors 


and  soap-kitchenB  were  every  d^  surrounded  by 
dreda  of  starring  persons.     We  sometimes  he 


ar  it 


Rented  itself.  The  finit  ol^ject  that  attracted  my 
attention  as  I  entered  waa  an  old  bedstead  and  a 
heap  of  flock  and  straw,  a  portion  of  a  bed  upon  whicb 
three  children  had  died,  the  tick  of  which  had  been 
burnt  On  the  fire  were  Bmouldering  some  of  these 
infcBled  relics,  filling  the  room  with  an  unpleasant 
smell.  In  the  second  comer,  on  a  mattreas  on  tbe 
floor,  lay  a  dying  child.  In  another,  the  bereaved 
father,  a  weakly  man,  waa  bent  with  grief,  tr^g  to 
work,  but  his  tears  blinded  him.  Upon  inquiiy,  he 
told  me  that  he  haA  he«i  there  but  a  fortnight,  and  that 
tbcy  were  all  well  when  they  came ;  but  m  that  short 
time  he  had  lost  three  of  hii  chUdren,  and  the  only 
one  left  him  waa  dying  before  Hia  eyeB."  Caaea  might 
be  multiplied  from  the  same  records,  hut  I  pass  on  to 
my  own  recent  eipeiience  in  the  samo  locality. 

After  the  cholera  visitation  came  the  bank  failures 
and  the  Btoppago  of   works    which    combined   with 


On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  mc  utterly  impoasible 
ipart  an  adec^note  idea  of  the  misery  which  the 


visitor  to  these  districta  has  to  witness.    The 
represented  in  oar  engraving  is  an  instance  in  point. 

In  company  with  a  Mend  and  an  experienced  visitor 
of  the  poor  I  groped  my  way  up  two  flighta  of  stairs,  to 
an  apartment  overlooking  a  street  in  Batcliff.  It  was 
ono  of  two  dirty  and  dilapidated  rooms,  each  occupied 
by  a  family,  in  this  room  the  first  object  we  saw  was 
a,  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  knees,  only  a  fortnight 
old  as  wo  afterwards  learnt,  and  a  little  boy,  about 
three  years  of  age,  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
scanty  fire.  The  poor  woman  was  crying  when  we 
entered,  becaose  she  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  infant 
was  in  need  of  something  more  nourishing  than  ahe 
could  give  it.    Her  husband,  she  told  us,  waa  a  labourer, 


and  then,  ever  since  the  bank  failnrea. 


1  for- 
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merly  earned  a  poTind  a  week  at  Mr.  ArmstronR'a 
works,  and  bore  &  good  character.  "  li'Jt,"  said  the 
woman,  aa  ahe  lujcouthly  drew  the  back  of  her  hand 
acroBH  her  ejes,  "  What  a  the  Qse  of  a  iiuaband  if  he 
w411  not  get  you  the  loaf  P"  The  man,  f ruin  a  feeling  of 
fniae  shame,  had  refused  to  go  to  the  workhouse  for  the 
dole  of  bread,  and  she  conldnot  go  willi  the  baby,  two 
weeks  old,  and  stand  in  the  crowd  lierai'lf .  For  the  fire 
in  her  grata  she  was  indebted  to  the  alius  of  a  Tisitor, 
who  had  found  her  the  day  before  destitnte  even 
of  that  oomfort.  In  the  comer  of  tlii!  room  was  au 
old  bedst«ad  only  fit  for  firewood,  with  a  few  dirty 
rags  on  it ;  and  two  or  three  articles,  apparently  for 
the  nse  of  baby,  were  hnng  on  a  line  aorosg  the  dilapi- 
dated fire-place.  The  furnitui'e  consisted  of  a  box,  a, 
small  deal  table,  and  a  stone  water-ing.  The  woman 
waa  obliged  to  be  ont  of  what  she  cillcd  her  bed  the 
third  day  after  her  confinement.  She  paid  fifteen 
pence  a  week  tor  this  room,  and  whon  her  husband 
was  in  work  had  managed  to  get  a  iVw  things  about 
her,  with  the  view  of  removing  to  a  better  one.  But 
these  bard  times  had  come,  and  eveiythine  by  which 
sixpence  could  be  raised  bad  been  parted  with. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  of  the  casn,  and  aided  by 
our  engraving,  they  may  assist  the  comfortable  classes 
U>  form  Home  idea  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  But 
after  all,  pen  and  pcucil  must  alike  f:til  to  depict  these 
cases  of  sordid  poverty  as  they  really  are.  The  con- 
fined and  polluted  atmosphere,  the  tlirt,  the  squalor, 
the  dilapidation  of  wood  and  piaster,  the  total  absence 
of  all  comfort,  the  rags  to  Bleep  in — ^which  one  fears 
even  to  touch — these  things  cannot  be  put  in  words. 
But  let  lis  get  into  the  street. 

Vineyard  Place  is  a  court — a  cul  de  sac — of  ten 
houses,  with  no  back-yards  and  no  water  supply. 
Two  closets  in  the  middle  of  the  court  constitute  the 
only  provision  for  decency.  We  stopped  at  the  comer 
of  this  court,  looking  from  door  to  door,  along  its 
whole  ext«rior,  at  the  picturesqne  character  of  the 
groups  of  low  people  who  are  always  to  be  seen  out 
of  doora  in  these  poor  neighbourhoods.  In  a  few 
miimenta  the  women  and  children  came  crowding 
round  us,  their  squalid  appearance  and  beseeching 
looks  reminding  one  of  the  stories  told  by  travellers 
of  the  peasanti7  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Several 
men  liiivcred  about  in  the  skirta  of  the  crowd,  and 
drew  nc;ircr  as  tho  women  began  to  chatter  and 
address  their  remarks  to  us.    At  last  we  said — 

Don't  mind  us ;  we  have  come  to  look  at  yon,  to 


do  you  any  good/' 
•'Then  God  bless  vou,  sir;  f 
want  some  one  to  l<iok  after 


for  a 


e  He  knows  v 


"  An'  I  hope  it's  good  you  mane  to  do  us  before  you 
so."  This  waa  said  by  a  woman  who  thrust  her  head 
forward  from  among  the  rest,  with  qu  !te  a  menacing 
expression. 

"  My  good  woman,  there's  more  than  one  way  of 
doing  good,  and  if  I  cannot  do  you  much  good  this 
moment,  I  hope  some  good  will  be  done  by  my  visit." 

"  An'  I  hope  so,  t>x>,  sir ;  for  it  isn't  many  that  come 
to  see  US  at  all." 

In  a  ueighbooring  court,  called  "  the  Buins,"  we 
were  followed  and  watciied  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  far  from  pleasant  had  we  been  at  all  nei-vous. 
At  last  one  stuMy  fellow  boldly  faced  na,  and  said — 

"  la  it  a  thoroughfare  ye'ro  looking  for  P" 

"No;  we're  just  looking  round  to  See  how  you're 
all  getting  on.     How  many  houaes  are  there  in  this 

"There,  now!"  said  a  second;  "to  think  I've  lived 
here  this  many  a  year,  and  never  thought  o'  that." 

"  Eleven,  sure  f"  said  a  bright-ey«d  ragged  little 
urchin,  as  he  came  forward. 

"  And  how  many  rooms  in  each  house  P'' 

"  Two.     One  up  stairs  and  one  down." 

"  And  a  family  livea  in  eaoh  room,  I  suppose  P" 


"  Yes  j  an'  two  families  in  somi 

Here  we  began  to  move  away. 

"  m  be  thankful  If  you'll  give  me  a  ticket  for  the 
soup.  Mr. ." 

"  Can  you  spare  me  a.  t!"ket  for  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  pemty  to  buy  a  morsel  of 
briAd  P" 

"  And  uie,  sir  ?" 

"  And  me,  too  ?" 

"  And  don't  forget  me,  if  jou  pleaae  I" 

With  such  exclamations  and  appeals,  the  poor 
wretches — among  whom  were  many  respectaJile-look- 
in  g  women — gathered  round,  atreteliiag  out  eager  hands 
and  necks,  at  every  pauac  in  our  progress.  Some 
patient  footsteps  might  be  Leard  pattering  on  behind 
trotu  court  to  court  {  some  bolder,  pushed  forward  and 
wheeled  round  in  front.  It  w»a  growing  dark  when 
we  descended  into  the  street,  but  even  when  it  w«8  i 
quite  dark  these  nce.T^s  continued,  and  people  darted  i 
out  of  courts  and  pwfsagee,  as  we  paased  by,  with  the 
instinct  of  hungry  animals.  I  do  not  wonder  at  what 
my  companion  told  mo,  that  only  the  day  before  he 
went  home  impressed  with  similar  scenes,  and  when 
he  sat  down  could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

As  I  left  the  neighbourhood,  I  saw  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  gas-lamps,  in  the  drizzling  rain,  a  large  crowd 
round  the  Ballast  Company's  office,  waitipg  to  hear  of 
employment ;  and  a  still  larger  one  round  the  work- 


employment;  and  a  still  larger 
house  door,  waiting  for  bread. 
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S  questions  connected 
with  the  laws  for  tie 
relief  of  tho  poor  are 
likely  to  occupy  much 
of  the  public  attention 
during  the  present  ses- 
aion  of  Parliament,  a 
brief  account  of  those 
lawa  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 
Two  opposite  theories 
have  been  put  forward 
to  explain  the  origin  of 
I  the  poor  laws — the  one 
attributing  them  to  the 
best,  the  other  to  the 
worst  motives  of  human  nature.  "  The  principles  of  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  impotent,  and  the  setting 
to  work  of  the  able-bodied,"  eaya  the  Report  of  a  Coia- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Conintons,  a.d.  1817,  "  originated, 
without  doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest  humanity.'" 
"  We  believe,"  says  aa  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieic. 
commenting  on  these  worda,  "  that  the  English  poiir 
laws  originated  in  aelJishncss,  ignorance,  and  pride. 
We  are  convinced  that  their  origin  waa  an  attempt 
substantiallyto  restore  the  expiring  system  of  slavery." 
Extreme  views,  in  this  case  as  in  most  others,  are 
misleading.  We  admit  at  once  that  the  poor  laws  do 
not  owe  their  origin  to  benevolence.  They  nave  nothing 
to  do  with  Christian  charity,  properly  so  called.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  us  a  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint. You  cannot  make  men  charitable  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  many  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  poor 
rates  would  nevergive  a  penny  to  a  poor  man  of  their 
own  free  will.  The  condition  of  others  is  very  little 
better  than  that  of  nome  who  are  relieved  by  them.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  compel  the  contributions 
of  such  people  simply  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
charity  and  benevolence.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bevicw  is  not  less  untenable.  So  far  from 
the  poor  laws  having  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
re-establish  the  expiring  system  of  slavery,  we  believe 
that  it  may  be  maintained,  with  far  more  semblance  of 
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trath,  that  poor  laws  are  the  necessary  result  of  the 
growth  of  ciTil  and  religious  liberty.  While  the  old 
feudal  system  was  in  full  force  and  vigour,  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  popolatioli  was  not  much  imlike 
that  which  existed,  until  the  last  few  years,  among  the 
coloured  people  of  the  southern  states  of 'America: 
they  were  the  property  of  their  lie^e  lord,  like  his  other 
chattels,  except  tnat  he  was  probably  forbidden  to  sell 
them  off  the  land.  In  other  respects  he  might  do  with 
them  as  he  would,  and  was  ther^ore  bound  te  maintain 
them  in  sickness  and  old  age.  In  such  a  state  of 
society  there  was  clearly  no  place  for  a  poor  law, 
properly  so  called.  But  gradually,  as  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  ^udal  system  became  relaxed,  and  independent 
communities  grew  up,  supporting  themselves  by  their 
own  labour,  there  were  thrown  on  a  number  of  persons 
who,  from  idleness,  or  inability,  Or  misfortune,  were 
unable  to  get  their  living,  and  consequently  sank  into 
a  state  of  destitution.  To  these  were  naturally  added, 
from  time  to  time,  stragglers  from  neighbouring 
biironies,  to  whom,  as  ideas  Oi  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man  bo^an  to  spread,  vassalage  became  more  and  more 
intoleraole ;  and  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  self-disciplin  e 
and  responsibility  of  freedom,  were  almost  sure  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  impoverished  and  vagabond  classes, 
who  became  such  because  no  man  could  claim  their 
luhoiu*  as  a  right. 

The  existence  of  such  classes  must  always  be  an 
clement  of  danger  and  weakness  to  the  community  at 
lartje.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  police,  however 
strict,  any  punishment,  however  severe,  will  restrain  a 
staning  population'  from  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  remedy  is,  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such  a 
population ;  and  the  most  obvious  means  to  effect  this, 
in  the  transitional  state  of  society  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  was  to  make  some  pro^dsion  for  them — each 
district  ■suj)plving  the  wants  of  its  own  poor,  and  pro- 
tecting itself  from  the  intrusion  of  others  from  without. 
Tims,  the  necessity  of  self -protection — neither  more  nor 
less  than  that — we  believe  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  poor  laws. 

From  the  earliest  times  our  statutes  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  "masterless  men."  With  the  advance  of 
freedom  these  statutes  became,  as  might  be  expected 
fr.jra  what  we  have  already  said,  more  and  more  stringent, 
but  a  new  feature  soon  oegan  to  show  itself.  It  is  no 
longer  against  '*  masterless  men,"  but  against  "valeant 
he^'gars  that  the  statutes  are  aimed.  In  those  early 
days  of  liberty  it  was  felt  that  no  one  had  a  right  to 
fret^om  who  could  not  "  pay  his  scot  and  take  his 
lot."  Tlie  rest  must  betake  themselves  to  their  masters, 
and  if  they  have  none,  their  friends  or  the  pai'ish  must 
find  one  for  them,  or  set  them  to  work  themselves. 
As  for  the  impotent  and  sick  poor,  they  were  to  abide 
in  the  town  or  hundred  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
Wire  to  be  maintained  there  at  the  public  cost,  or  have 
Hcense  to  beg,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  not  to  wander 
about  and  become  a  charge  to  other  hundi-eds.  The 
long  and  devastating  Wars  of  the  Roses  seem  to  have 
cau^d  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  idle 
unemployed  persons,  for  we  find  vagrant  Acts  following 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  more  severe  than 
its  predecessor,  until  at  last  they  reached  a  climax. 

The  22nd  Hen.  Till.,  cap.  12,  after  declaring  in  the 
preamble  that  "In  all  places  throughout  this  realm 
vagabonds  and  beggars  have  of  long  time  increased, 
and  daily  do  increase,  in  great  and  excessive  numbers, 
by  occasion  of  idleness,  mother  and  root  of  all  evils, 
whereby  have  surged  up  and  sprung,  and  daily  insur- 
geth  and  springeth  continual  thefts,  murders,  and 
other  heinous  offences  and  great  enormities,  to  the 
hijjh  displeasure  of  God,  and  damage  of  the  king's 
people,  and  disturbance  of  the  common  weal,"  procei^s 
to  enact,  among  other  things  r "  If  any  person  or  persons 
bemg  whole  and  mighty  of  body,  and  able  to  labour, 


having  no  land-master,  or  using  any  lawful  merchandise, 
craft,  or  mystery,  ^e  vaj^ant,  and  can  give  no  reckon- 
ing how  he  doth  lawfully  get  his  living,  the  constituted 
authorities  are  to  cause  such  idle  person  to  be  had  to 
the  next  mai'ket  town  or  other  place  convenient,  and 
be  there  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart  naked,  and  be  beaten 
with  whips  throughout  the  same  town  or  other  town, 
until  his  ho^  he  bloody  hj  reason  of  such  whipping, 
&c.  If  he  offends  a  second  time,  he  is  to  be  taken  and 
whipped  in  eveiy  place  he  passes  through,  until  he 
comes  to  the  place  where  he  was  bom  or  Sved  for  the 
last  thi'ce  years  past»  and  there  labour  as  long  as  be  ia 
able  so  to  do."  This  seems  sufficiently  strong,  yet  in 
the  next  reign  the  act  was  amended  by  a  statute  still 
more  severe,  by  which  the  idle  vagabond  on  second 
conviction  was  to  be  branded  with  Y,  and  adjudged  a 
slave  for  two  years  to  any  one  that  migl\t  demandhim. 
If  he  ran  away  within  his  term  he  was  to  be  branded 
with  S  in  the  cheek,  and  adjudged  a  slave  for  life :  if 
he  ran  away  again  he  was  to  suffer  the  death  of  a 
felon.  The  severity  of  these  statutes  defeated  their 
purpose,  as  the  magistrates  were  reluctant  to  put  them 
in  execution. 

In  the  forty-third  ^ear  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  statute 
was  enacted,  which,  if  it  retained  much  of  the  stern- 
ness of  previous  legislation  against  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute, tempered  it  with  a  merciful  provision  for  the 
deserving  poor.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  statute 
which  really  deserved  the  name  of  a  poor  law  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  Repealing  all  previous 
ensbctments,  to  give  itself  a  frtte  neld,  it  proceeded  to 
legislate  for  every  possible  subject  that  could  come 
within  the  operation  of  a  poor-law — ^vagrants,  able- 
bodied  paupers,  aged  and  impotent  folk,  destitute  and 
bastard  children.  But  what  makes  it  specially  memor- 
able, it  put  the  whole  management  of  the  poor  of  each 
parish  mto  the  hands  of  four  overseers,  appointed 
annually  by  the  vestry,  authorizing  them  to  provide  a 
poor-house,  where  the  able-bodied  might  be  set  to  work, 
and  the  aged  and  sick  maintained,  and  to  reimburse 
themselves  for  expenses  thus  undergone  by  a  compul- 
sory rat«  on  all  property  in  the  parish.  G?his  statute, 
which,  no  doubt,  owed  much  oi  its  character  to  an 
altered  state  of  public  feeling  brought  about  by  the 
Reformation,  is  regarded  by  some  as  its  disgrace,  by 
others  as  its  glory.  Without  committing  ourselves  to 
either  of  these  opinions,  we  must  protest  against  a 
very  common  fallacy,  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  suppression  of  the  monastic  system.  That  the 
monks,  who  owed  the  bulk  of  their  possessions  to  the 
liberality  of  the  public,  were  induced  by  Christian 
charity,  and  perhaps  by  less  disinterested  motives,  to 
share  some  of  their  superabundance  with  their  brother 
mendicants,  we  are  willing  to'  admit ;  but  the  unques- 
tionable testimony  of  history  abundantly  proves  that 
the  direct  effect  of  the  monastic  system  was  not  to 
diminish,  but  greatly  to  increajse  the  pauperism  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  ^werf ul  arguments 
for  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  was  the  narbour 
and  the  encouragement  which  they  afforded  to  lazy 
and  idle  mendicants. 

The  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been  the  parent 
of  all  subsequent  legislation  on  the  subject.  As  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trace  the  various  modifications  it 
underwent  in  subsequent  reigns,  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
Act  of  5  &  6  WiUiam  lY.,  generally  spoken  of  as  **  The 
Poor  Law  Act."  Previous  to  the  passing  of  that 
Act,  each  individual  parish  was  charged  witn  not  only 
the  maintenance  but  with  the  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  its  own  poor.  ExjMjrience  having  proved  that 
this  arrangement  was  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  fraught 
with  much  practical  inconvenience,  a  commission  was 
appointed,  in  the  year  1832,  to  inquire^  into  the  whole 
subject.  The  report  of  this  commission  brought  to 
light  an  amount  of  inequality,  injustice,  tyranny,  and 
jobbery,  in  the  management  of  the  overseers,  which 
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shocked  the  public,  and  led  to  the  Acl  of,  1834.  By  this 
Act  the  whole  adminiBtration  of  the  poor  of  the  countiy 
was  subjected  to  the  control  of  three  commissioners, 
endowed  with  ample  powers,  whose  orders  have  the 
force  of  law.  In  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  them 
under  this  Act,  these  commissioners  proceeded  to 
combine  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  into 
a  certain  number  of  unions.  Each  union  has  one 
large  workhouse,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  destitute 
poor  within  its  limits,  and  is  managed,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  commissioners,  bj  a  board  of  guardians,  of 
which  all  the  magistrates  resident  in  the  unions  are 
ex-officio  members,  and  are  associated  with  one  or 
more  representatives  of  each  parish  in  the  union,  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in 
the  vestry.  To  this  board  is  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workhouse,  the  nomination  and  control  of 
relieving  and  other  paid  officers,  and  the  distribution  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  The  Poor  Law  Board  exer- 
cise a  supervision  over  them  by  means  of  assistant- 
commissioners  and  inspectors,  and  from  time  to  time 
issue  orders  for  their  guidance. 

Such,  omitting  details,  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  pre- 
sent poor  law.  It  deals  with  the  destitute  simply  as 
destitute,  without  incjuirin^  into  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  their  destitution,  or  the  possibility 
of  raising  them  above  it.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philan- 
thropist, may  seem  a  hard  and  stei*n  measure ;  but,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  poor  laws  do  not  eo  on  prin- 
ciples of  philanthropy.  They  do  not  seel  to  make 
men  charitable  by  Act  of  Pai'liament ;  still  less  do  they 
propose  to  relieve  them  from  the  Christian  duty  of 
charity.  The  less,  therefore,  thev  interfere  with  the 
proper  and  legitimate  exercise  of  that  virtue  the  better. 
Their  one  pmpose  is  to  provide  that  no  one  shall  be 
compelled  to  starve — ^and  this  because  a  starving  popu- 
lation is  an  element  of  danger  to  the  countiy. 

Application  for  pai-ish  rcuief  is  not  in  itself  criminal 
or  disgraceful.  The  circumstances  which  have  brought 
an  individual  or  a  family  unto  such  a  condition  as  to 
require  it  may  be  both  criminal  and  disgraceful,  but 
the  act  itself  is  not  so.  It  is  indeed  humiliating,  for  it 
is  the  confession  of  failure ;  but  it  is  nothing  worse. 
Assuming  that  that  failui*e  has  been  brought  about  by 
no  fault  of  his  own,  a  man  has  no  more  reason  for 
being  ashamed  of  owning  it  than  he  has  of  telling  the 
circumstances  of  his  shipwreck;  and,  for  our  own 
part,  if  we  were  unhappily  brought  into  circumstances 
of  destitution,  we  should  feel  far  less  scruple  in  asking 
for  parish  relief  than  in  applying  for  private  alms. 
Hence,  therefore,  those  who  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  parochial  relief,  while  they  are  bound 
to  be  strict  and  even  niggardly  in  dispensing  it,  are 
bound  also  to  avoid  everything  which  can  cause  need- 
less pain  to  the  recipient,  or  increase  his  humiliation. 
The  duties  of  a  poor-law  guardian  are  necessarily  pain- 
ful and  thankless;  but  they  are  such  as  may  well 
engage  the  thoughts  of  an  intelligent  and  humane 
Christian.  They  no  doubt  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  their  due  fulfilment ;  but  the  sacrifice  is  amply 
repaid  to  one  who  has  learnt  that  he  has  to  live  for 
others  as  well  as  himself ;  and  even  while  doling  out 
the  miserable  pittance,  which  is  all  he  has  to  give, 
make  the  recipient  feel  that  he  has  his  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. Alas !  that  the  office  is  so  often  sought,  from  low 
and  selfish  motives,  by  those  who  are  so  httle  qualified 
for  its  proper  fulfilment. 


Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows : 
Call  to  your  aid  your  courage  and  your  wisdom ; 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes  ; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  virtue ; 
Think  on  that  Providenoe  that  gufirds  the  good. 

JOHVSOK. 


im.  AND  MBS.  GORILLA  AT  HOME 

In  the  Spring  of  1861 — the  same  Spring  in  which  a 
ereat  comet  appeared  totally  unannounced— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gk>rilla.,  fresh  from  their  native  wilds,  were  sud- 
denly introduced  into  fashionable  society  in  London 
Up  to  that  time  society  had  gone  on  its  way  in  happj 
ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  these  poor  relations. 
Tnere  had  been  rumours,  it  is  true,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  palmv  days  of  Carthage,  of  a  race  of  wild  men 
called  gorillas  living  upon  an  island  in  a  bay  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  Brave  old  Hanno  positiyelj 
says :  "  We  took  three  women,  who  bit  and  tore  those 
who  caught  them,  and  were  unwilling  to  follow;  we 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  kill  them,  and  took  their 
skins  off,  which  skins  were  brought  to  Carthage.'' 
From  that  time  all  traces  of  these  hairy  men  and 
women  seem  to  have  been  lost.  Ais  their  skins  decayed 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  Carthage  itself— temple,  and 
palace,  and  mart — ^went  to  ruins.  More  than  20(i0 
years  rolled  bpr — ^years  marked  by  still  mightier  changea 
— ^when  a  sohtary  traveller  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  came 
once  more  upon  the  traces  of  Hanno's  "  hairv  men." 
Rumours  of  nis  strange  discoveries  reached  England. 
Fashionable  London  longed  to  hear  the  story  of  his 
adventures,  as  fashionable  Carthage  mav  have  longed 
for  those  of  their  daring  countryman.  M.  Du  ChaHlu's 
account  of  the  gorilla  country  became  the  book  of  the 
season ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  there  were  no 
greater  swells  in  society  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorilla 
themselves.  Society  had  no  temple  of  Juno  in  which 
to  hang  up  their  skins,  but  it  had  its  dinner  parties, 
its  fashionable  assemblies,  and  its  learned  gatherings; 
and  their  dulness  was  great  indeed  if  Mr.  Gorilla 
did  not  enliven  it.  The  very  music  halls  caught  tie 
infection  of  novelty ;  and  no  jollier  song  could  be  sung 
than  "  I'm  old  gorilla,  Ho  I" 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  jubilation  the  learned 
alone  were  unhappy.  M.  Du  ChaiUu  had  practised 
upon  the  credulity  of  society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GoriJLi 
were  shams — stuffed  sheep— anything  but  honest  in- 
habitants of  the  African  wilds.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Professor  Owen  declared 
their  belief  in  M.  Du  ChaiUu's  veracity,  and  that  the 
former  gentleman  pronounced  his  discoveries  to  be 
"the  most  extraordinary  addition  to  geographical 
science  that  had  been  made  in  modem  times.'  M.  Du 
Chaillu  was  accused  to  his  face  of  having  fabricated 
the  whole  story  of  his  travels ;  and  when  the  contro- 
versy was  at  its  height,  a  popular  writer  niade  a  hastj 
journey  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  points 
in  dispute ;  enjoyed  a  few  days*  shooting  on  the  Gaboon 
River,  and  returned  home — at  least  as  wise  as  when 
he  went  out. 

HowM.  Du  Chaillu  employed  himself  during  all  thu 
commotion,  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  his  new 
book.*  "  Although  hui-t  to  the  quick  by  these  imEair 
and  ungenerous  criticisms,"  he  says,  "1  cherished  no 
malice  towards  my  detractors;  for  I  knew  the  tune 
would  come  when  the  truth  of  all  that  was  essential  ib 
the  statements  which  had  been  disputed  would  w 
made  clear.  I  was  consoled  besides  by  the  support  of 
many  eminent  men,  who  refused  to  oelieve  ^^*  J?^ 
narrative  and  observations  were  deliberate  falsehoods. 
Making  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  any  more  than 
other  travellers,  I  was  ready  to  acknowledge  anr 
mistake  that  I  might  have  fallen  into  in  the  course  oi 
compiline  my  book  from  mr  rough  notes.  The  onlj 
revenge  I  cherished  was  that  of  better  preparing 
myseS  for  another  journey  into  the  same  re^on ;  VJ^ 
viding  myself  with  instruments  and  apparatus,  wmcn 


I  did  not  possess  on  my  first  exploration;  and 

Journey  to  Ashango-Land,  and  further  penetration  into  Eqa»* 
rica."    By  Paul  B.  Da  Chaillu,  author  of  *•  Ejplomtiiws  u» 


•  **A 

torial  Africa 

Equatorial  Africa"  (MuiTuy,  1867). 
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beiiij^  enabled  to  vindicate  my  former  accounts  by 
facts  not  to  be  controverted." 

Tke  results  of  this  journey  are  now  before  the  world, 
and  60  far  as  we  can  jnd^e,  they  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  geoOTaphical  science.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  have  nothing  to  say  under  this  head.  Greo- 
graphical  facts  do  not  make  pretty  pictures,  and  we 
may  as  weU  confess  at  once  that  we  have  looked 
through  M.  Du  Ohaillu*s  book  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  one  of  its  clever  drawings,  and  learning 
something  more  about  our  poor  relations  who  once 
made  such  a  stir  in  the  world.  Our  search  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  By  favour 
of  Mr.  Murray,  we  have  ttie  plcasuire  of  introducing 
our  readei*s  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorilla,  and  all  the  little 
Goi-illas,  at  home  in  one  of  their  native  forests. 

Look  at  them!  The  universal  flutter  of  society, 
when  these  hairy  strangers  were  first  introduced  by 
M.  Du  Chaillu,  could  not  have  exceeded  the  flutter  he 
has  himself  caused  by  suddenly  appearing  among 
tliein  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  That  grim  old  fellow, 
peering  through  the  branches  in  front,  has  fixed  the 
traveller's  eye,  and  is  staring  at  him  in  open-mouthed 
astonishment  as  he  pauses  in  his  descent.  His  com- 
panions, hurriedly  dropping  from  branch  to  branch, 
and  scuttling  away  in  the  distance,  are  ^'^isely  doubtful 
of  the  intrudei'^s  peaceful  intentions.  They  have 
heai'd,  perhaps,  of  the  hard  necessity  he  is  under  of 
proving  his  veracity,  and  have  no  fancy  for  being 
produced,  in  the  character  of  "  incontrovertible  facts, 
to  the  better  ac(^uaintance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Ethnological  Society.  The  wonder  is,  that  this  old 
fellow,  with  his  "hideous  black  face,  ferocious  eyes, 
and  projecting  eyebrows,  glaring  defiance,"  did  not 
leap  from  the  tree  and  stand  erect  before  the  invader, 
beating  his  chest  like  a  drum,  and  shrieking  out  his 
war-cry  as  in  other  days.  He  did  raise  a  cry — ^but  it 
was  one  of  alarm,  and  scrambling  to  the  ground 
through  the  entangled  lianas  that  were  around  the 
tree  trank,  disappeared  in  the  jungle  in  the  same 
direction  as  his  mates. 

Previous  to  the  sui-prise  of  this  little  party  in  the 
woods,  M.  Du  ChaiUu  was  one  day  dining  with  Captaiu 
Holder,  of  the  Cambria,  a  vessel  just  arrived  from 
England,  when  one  of  his  men  came  in  with  the 
startling,  news  that  three  live  gorillas  had  been 
brought,  one  of  them  full  grown.  Let  them  come  in, 
by  afl  means.  Enter,  first,  a  very  large  adult  female, 
bound  hand  and  foot ;  then  her  female  child,  scream- 
ing terribly ;  and  lastly,  a  vigorous  young  gentleman, 
also  tightly  bound,  who  was  afterwards  named  "  Tom," 
and  shipped  for  England.  The  poor  mother  died  of 
her  wounds  the  next  day,  and  her  infant  moaned  its 
life  out  about  the  fourth  day  afterwards.  As  for  Tom, 
he  "  kept  up  his  pecker,"  as  the  saying  is,  and  every 
now  and  then  watched  his  opportunity  to  make  a 
deadly  rush  at  his  captors.  M.  Du  Chaillu  writes  him 
down  an  "irascible  little  demon,"  and  thinks  about 
giving  him  a  sound  thrashing,  which  reads  very  like 
an  experience  in  an  ill-managed  nursery.  Tom  gets 
into  a  perfect  rage  when  the  camera  is  pointed  at  him 
— he  objects  to  having  his  likeness  taken.  He  snatches 
his  food,  and  bolts  with  it  to  the  len^h  of  his  tether. 
He  beats  the  ground  with  his  fists  in  hopeless  rage, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  wakes  up  his  master  oy 
utteiing  the  most  hideous  screams.  More  than  once 
he  tried  to  do  the  deed  that  Hamlet  feared,  and  that 
Cato  exulted  in.  His  pagan  soul  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  life  was  not  worth  having  on  the  conditions 
to  which  he  was  subjected;  so  he  twisted  his  chain 
round  and  round  the  post  to  which  it  was  attached, 
until  it  became  quite  short,  and  then  pressed  with  his 
feet  the  lower  part  of  the  post,  until  he  had  nearly 
done  the  business. 

Poor  Tom!  Much  as  he  disliked  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  justly  as  he  stormed  against  his  fate,  he  was 


brought  to  a  better  state  of  mind  by  the  incidents  of 
his  shipment.  The  boat  had  to  cross  a  dangerous 
surf,  and  a  huge  wave  breaking  over  it,  compelled  the 
party  to  return,  thoroughly  soaked  with  sea  water. 
Tom's  cage  was  opened,  and  he  made  a  rush  at  the 
bystanders,  clinging  to  them,  and  screaming  in  his 
terror.  The  "  ii*ascu)le  little  demon  "  was  cowed  by 
the  sea  monsters.  Later  in  the  day  he  was  conveyed 
safely  on  board,  and,  we  regi*et  to  say,  died  on  the 
passage  to  England. 

To  return  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorilla  at  home.  On 
one  occasion  M.  Du  Chaillu  came  on  a  party  of  four, 
and  by  concealing  himself  in  ^ood  time,  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  wat-ching  their  movements. 
"  In  destroying  a  tree,  they  fia-st  grasped  the  base  of 
the  stem  with  one  of  their  feet^  and  then  with  their 
powerful  arms  pulled  it  down ;  a  matter  of  not  much 
diflficulty  with  so  loosely-formed  a  ^tem  as  that  of  the 
plantain.  They  then  sat  upon  the  juicy  heart  of  the 
tree,  at  the  basis  of  the  leaves,  and  devoui'ed  it  with  gi^eat 
voracity.  While  eating  they  made  a  kind  of  clucking 
noise,  expressive  of  contentment.  Now  and  then  they 
stood  still  and  looked  round.  Once  or  twice  they  seemed 
on  the  point  of  starting  off  in  alarm,  but  recovered  them- 
selves and  continued  their  work."  According  to  all 
the  rules  of  politeness,  people  should  not  make  a  noise 
with  their  mouths  when  dining;  we  are  compelled 
to  conclude,  therefore,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorilla  were 
forgetful  of  their  company  mannei*8.  On  the  otho- 
hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  by  the  author— 
who  opened  some  of  the  stomachs  of  oui'poor  relations 
to  ascertain  the  fact — that  they  are  not  cannibals,  like 
the  Fan  Negroes,  or  even  flesh  eaters,  but  live  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  on  a  pure  vegetable  diet.  Their  man- 
ners, too,  are  not  quite  so  awkward  as  agists  have 
heretofore  made  them  appear.  In  moving  along  on  the 
ground,  they  do  not  bend  their  arms  so  much  outwards 
as  wo  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  old  engravings, 
but  extend  them  straight  forwards,  touching  the 
ground  delicately,  as  one  might  say,  with  their 
knuckles.  It  is  very  true  they  lorget  their  manners 
when  caught,  and  try  to  bite,  and  scratch,  and  tear,  like 
many  of  theii*  betters  under  similar  cii'cumstances, 
and  just  as  their  ancestors  did  in  the  time  of  Hanno, 
But  surely  this  is  excusable.  Csesar  may  muffle  his 
face  in  his  cloak  and  fall  with  digni^ ;  but  it  is  not 
given  to  mankind  in  general,  and  much  less  io 
GoriUa-kind,  to  bear  insult  and  personal  injury  with 
lamblike  meekness. 

One  of  the  results  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  late  journey  has 
been  to  prove  that  gorillas  are  nowhere  more  common 
than  on  the  tract  oi  land  between  the  bend  of  the  Fer- 
nand  Vaz  and  the  sea  shore,  which  our  readers  may 
find  on  the  maps,  a  little  south  of  the  equator. '  This  land 
is  chiefly  of  alluvial  formation,  and  as  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  constantly  shifting,  M.  Du  Chaillu  thinks  it 
extrerfiely  probable  that  there  were  islands  htTe  in  the 
time  of  Hanno,  on  one  of  which  he  may  have  seen  the 
"hairy  men  and  women"  whose  skins  he  carried  to 
Carthage.  Gorillas  are  attracted  to  the  district  in 
question  by  the  quantity  of  a  little  yellow  berry 
growing  there  on  a  tree  resembling  the  African  teak, 
and  by  the  abundance  of  two  other  fhiits  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  But  their  habits  ore  migratory, 
and  they  would  not  be  found  in  this  district  except 
when  the  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  ai*e  in  season.  They 
are  proved  also  to  be  more  gregarious  than  M.  Du 
Chaillu  at  first  supposed.  They  go  in  bands,  number- 
ing eight  or  ten  individuals,  and  only  live  alone,  or  in 
pairs,  m  old  age.  If  the  negroes  are  to  be  credited, 
they  then  become  grey-haired,  and  if  they  live  to  a 
great  age,  almost  white. 


No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  who  Is  not  prudent  in 
the  selection  of  his  company. 
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KINGLY  WORDS. 

ANGUAGE  is  neither  a 
miracle  from  heaven  nor 
the  intentional  invention 
of  man.  It  is,  bo  the  great 
masters  of  science  teach 
US,  the  half -conscious  ex- 
pression of  the  common 
thought  and  feeling  of 
naticms;  it  is  an  immea- 
surable web,  at  which  i^e 
human  mind  has  laboured 
for  centuries  to  weave  a 
gannent  for  its  ideas. 
Language  is,  therefore,  the 
witness  of  a  spiritual  life, 
far  extending  beyond  all  historical  tradition,  bejond 
the  first  awakenings  of  philosophy.  The  studj  of 
language  teaches  us  how  the  objects  of  external  and 
intermu  life  are  miiTored  in  the  minds  of  men.  By 
inquiring  into  the  origin  of  words,  which  in  many 
inatances  is  no  difficult  task,  we  gain,  as  it  were,  a  key 
to  those  workshops  in  which  the  ideas  of  nations  are 
formed  into  words,  and  we  obtain  important  informa- 
tion respecting  the  history  and  partly  respecting  the 
origin  of  those  ideas.  Let  us  inquire,  for  example,  into 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  bv  which  the  idea  of 
kingly  power  or  of  princely  dignity  have  been  expressed 
~-an  idea  which  is  common  to  all  nations. 


that,  80  to  speak,  they  were  children  of  the  land  prior 
to  being  princes  of  the  land. 

The  names  given  to  princely  dignities  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  one  class  comprises  those  expres- 
sions  to  which  this  si&mification  was  oricrma.)]v  fnrftioti 


signification  was  originally  foreign, 


It  is  true  we  shall  tread  on  dangerous  ground  in  many 
places.    Our  knowledge  can'  in  no  wise  penetrate  with 
certainty  the  origin  of  words  in  all  cases,  and  besides, 
the  history  of  lan^^uage  is  often  so  strange,  we  might 
almost  say,  so  whimsical,  that  as  in  all  matters  touch* 
ing  the  life  of  a  people,  a  certain  humour  must  be 
united  with  the  seriousness  and  sobriety  necessary 
for  such  investigations.      For  everything  genuinely 
national  is  irregular,  motley,  and  manifold ;    it  can 
never  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  logic,  or  be 
ti*aced  back  to  the  de&iite  rules  of  the  wisdom .  of  the 
schools.    Whim  or  chance  appears  predominant  just 
where  we  should  least  expect  it.    And  yet,  by  careful 
research  and  by  closer  examination,  we  find  in  this 
apparent  play  of  chance  a  peculiar  suitability,  and 
not  seldom,  a  hidden  and  ingenious  meaning.    As  an 
instance  of  this,  let  us  look  at   two    words  which 
originall;^  stood  in  opposition  to  each  other — ^master 
and  minister.    Master  means  truly,  the  greater ;  minis- 
ter, the  lesser.    And  yet  in  the  present  day  how  much 
more  is  a  minister  than  a  master!    With  a  touch  of 
irony,  not  rare  in  the  history  of  language,  the  lesser, 
the  servant,  has  become  the  lord  and  commander — 
Buhject,  and  this  often  only  apparently,  to  ons  will; 
whUe  the  greater,  the  master,  bespeaks  only  the  more 
modest  rule  over  youth.     And  jet  take  master  in 
another  sense;  and  high  as  the  minister  stands  above 
the  artizan  and  the  mechanic,  he  can  wish  for  nothing 
l)etter  than  to  be  vl  master  in  his  particular  sphere.    As 
far  as  it  goes,  therefore,  a  master  of  diplomacy  is  even 
more  than  a  minister.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  the  latter  word,  in  spite  of  its  changed  application, 
retained  somewhat  of  its  original  signification  of  ser- 
vant  P    For  the  minister  is  ever  subje^  to  the  supreme 
will— as  a  minister  of  the  state  he  is  called,  not  to 
nilc,  but  to  serve,  that  state. 

Another  instance  of  a  hidden  meaning  underlying  the 
apparent  whims  of  language,  is  exhibited  in  the  word 
Infant  Infant  meant,  originally,  a  child  not  yet  able 
to  speak ;  but  who  does  not  know  how  proud  the  royal 
sons  of  Spain  have  been,  and  still  are,  of  the  title.  Infant  P 
A  serious  meaning  lies  here  also  in  the  seeming  acci- 
dent. By  the  title  "  Infant  of  Spain,"  the  sons  of  the 
royal  house  were  reminded  that  they  were  not  only 
children  of  the  princely  house,  but  also  of  the  land ; 


therefore,  so  to  speak,  denominations  of  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  state,  implying  little  or  nothing  of  their 
own  importance,  and  others  implying  much,  wo  must 
a|rain  point  it  out  as  a  peculiar  caprice  in  the  history 
of  language,  that  those  very  expressions  which  are 
most  distinguished  among  us  at  the  present  day 
belong  partly  to  the  first  class ;  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  holding  an  inferior  position,  are  the  most  preg- 
nant in  meaning,  and  designate  the  natm-e  of  the 
diraity  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

By  us,  in  common  with  all  Germanic  nations,  the 
name  of  Icing  is  held  in  si)ecial  reverence.    If  the 
emperor  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  present  order  of 
rank,  the  title  of  king  has  preeei-ved  its  peculiar  sacred- 
ness.    No  one  would  speak  .of  an  emperor  of  emperors 
in  the  same  sense  as  of  the  King  of  kings.    The  Bible 
onl^  knows  the  emperor  as  hiTn  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
whilst  sacredness  and  inviolable  authority  are  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  king.    And,  in  accordance 
with  this,  modem  political  science  has  ever  chosen  this 
title  by  preference,  when  the  right  and  power  of  the 
head  of  the  state  were  intended  to  be  emphasized 
strongly,  and  to  be  placed  in  contrast  to  that  which 
rises  and  falls  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  passing 
events.    And  this  not  oy  chance.    For  for  centuries 
the  words  of  our  mother  tongue  hold  precedence  of 
all  foreign  intruders,  which  must  ever  lack  the  vigour 
and  stren^h  of  genuine  national  words  come  down  to 
us  from  time  immemorial.    Among  these  old  names  of 
rulers  we  may  therefore  look  for  a  deeper  signification. 
Carlyle  insists  strongly  on  the  derivation  of  the  word 
king  from  honnen,  to  he  able ;  and  in  this  sense  he  calls 
all  the  great  men  of  history,  for  whom  he  claims  his 
hero-worship,  kings.    But  this  meaning  appears  to  me 
untenable.    In  tracing  back  its  derivation,  this  idea  is 
altogether  controverted.    In  its  oldest  form,  kiming, 
derived  from  the  (Jothic  kurd,  race,  our  title  of  king 
appears  as  nothing  else  than  as  one  belonging  to  a 
race,  that  is,  to  a  noble  race ;  as  they  still  sav  now<a- 
days  in  Switzerland,  the  man  of  race  (**  geschlechtigier  "), 
or  nobleman.    And  highly  as  the  king  may  rank  above 
the  noble,  and  much  as  he  has  rendered  himself  in- 
dependent of  the  races  from  which  he  sprung,  and  has 
made  himself  lord  over  the  entire  people,  yet  in  the 
present  use  of  the  name  an  important  token  of  its 
original   meaning  yet   remains.     A  usurper  cannot 
easily  call  himself  a  king :  to  no  name  so  much  as  to 
this  does  the  idea  belong  of  descent  from  the  families 
of  the  land,  of  hereditary  transmission  and  of  legiti- 
mate  succession. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  Indians  have  called  their 
lo^g  by  a  name  which  is  preserved,  even  to  the  present 
day,  by  those  chieftains  whom  British  rule  has  per- 
mitted stiU  to  bear  their  titles.  Bag'an,  according  to 
its  derivation,  signifies  the  splendid  one,  the  man 
glittering  in  princely  pomp.  This  designation  only 
affects  things  superficial  .and  extrinsic ;  m  no  respect 
does  it  touch  the  reality,  but  only  the  show  of  princely 
power.  And  this  superficial  idea  has  avenged  itself  in 
a  peculiar manner.  For  the  reality  of  power  lost,  the 
Indian  rajah  retains  indeed  the  brilliant  exterior  of 
royalty — a  glittering  powerlessness. 

But  while  expressions  such  as  these  throw  a  peculiar 
light  on  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong,  though  designating  in  no  wise  the  true  nature 
of  the  highest  power  in  the  state ;  others  there  are 
which  indicate  this  from  the  very  first,  in  a  deeper,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  manifold  manner.     We  will 
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look  at  the  expressions  used  bj  the  ^Romans,  and  by 
the  Romanic  nations  after  them,  to  denote  the  sove- 
reignB  of  the  state.  The  origin  of  the  Latin  myperator 
is  not  indeed  fully  cleared  up ;  but  so  much  is  clear, 
that  imperium  signifies  complete  power,  imperare,  to 
command,  and  imperator,  one  in  power,  a  commander. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  no  casual  expression,  but 
one  which  strikingly  designates  one  side  of  the  matter. 
Moreover,  a  feeling  of  its  origin  has  been  constantly 
maintained,  for  the  word  imperator,  ori^:inating  in  the 
camp,  has  an  especial  reference  to  military  and  un- 
limited power.  The  bald,  cold,  abstract  designation 
of  the  highest  sovereign  power  lies  in  the  word.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  word  of  a  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  nothing  which  may  refer  to  an  organization  of 
the  commonwealth ;  nor  to  a  free,  hearty  connexion 
between  the  obeying  and  the  commanding.  Perhaps 
for  this  very  reason  the  name  has  remained  Romanic, 
and  has  been  little  adopted  by  the  Germanic  nations, 
who  liked  better  a  title  denoting  a  freer  order ;  and 
when  they  wished  to  designate  absolute  power,  they 
prefeiTcd  to  take  the  name  of  Kaiser  (Caesar),  which 
pointed  to  a  glorious  model.  Besides  this,  these  same 
Komans  had  at  the  beginning  of  their  history  another 
name  of  a  far  deeper  signification.  Hex  comes  from 
regere,  to  guide,  to  direct.  Wliat  is  guided  and  directed 
has  its  Own  impellent  force,  its  peculiar  striving,  its 
innate  will.  In  opposition  to  the  emperor  standB  the 
will-less  army ;  in  opposition  bo  the  king  appears  the 
people,  as  a  well-ordered  multitude,  which  in  no  wise 
IS  called  upon  passively  to  await  commands,  but  only 
to  be  led  by  its  guider  and  director  in  times  of  stormy 
excitement,  to  be  curbed  in  times  of  excess  or  trespass, 
and  to  be  brought  back  within  due  limits.  The  word  rex 
reminds  one  of  rectus,  just  and  right.  In  an  ingenious 
manner  it  exhibits,  so  to  speak,  the  negative  side  of 
royalty,  the  guarding  against  all  injustice ;  it  demands 
from  the  ruler  that  he  should  keep  his  people  in  the 
path  of  right  and  justice.  In  a  similar  sense  the  image 
of  the  steersman  is  applied  to  princes,  one  who  guides 
the  rudder  with  an  intelligent  hand — an  image  which, 
in  the  word*  guhemator^  or  governor,  denotes  rather  a 
secondary  power.  The  steersman  guides  not  his  vessel 
against  the  will  of  the  crew ;  his  art,  oftentimes  diffi- 
cult, consists  in  bringing  the  vessel  to  the  aim  desired 
by  all,  in  spite  of  wind  and  wave.  Nor  is  our  language 
without  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Latin  rex.  ihe 
Gothic  reihSf  which  appears  in  numerous  proper  names 
— Theodonc,  or  king  of  the  people,  Frederic,  or  prince 
of  xieace — ^is  originally  identical  with  that  sigmficant 
Roman  word.  The  word  rex  among  the  Romans 
acquired  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  an  additional 
signification  of  tyrannical  arbitrariness,  not  at  all 
contained  in  its  derivation.  Nevertheless,  among  the 
people  it  always  referred  to  the  actual  importance  and 
origin  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  Roman  boys  called 
the  best  at  play — ^the  rex. 

If  it  was  the  more  negative  side  of  sovereignty 
which  seemed  to  be  originally  denoted  by  the  I^tin 
word,  a  more  positive  aspect  meets  us  in  the  Greek 
name  forking.  The  Greeks  called  the  king  Basileus,  a 
name  derived  from  Bainein,  to  go,  and  laos,  people ;  con- 
sequentlv,  according  to  its  derivation,  it  denotes  him 
who  makes  the  people  go — ^the  mover  of  the  people. 
It  is  another  instance  oi  that  irony  in  the  histoiy  of 
langpiage,  that  king  and  demagogue,  so  strictly  op- 
posed U>  each  other  in  later  ages,  originally  signified 
the  same  to  the  Greeks.  Both  words  denoted  nothing 
else  than  leaders  of  the  people.  The  Greeks,  however, 
conceived  the  laoij  the  men  or  people,  at  whose  head  the 
hasUeus  moved,  as  different  from  the  demos,  or  the  mul- 
titude, whom  the  demagogue  moved  and  guided  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views.  But  in  those  patriarchal  ages, 
in  which  the  Greeks  were  ruled  by  kings,  such  a  dif- 
ference was  never  thought  of.  At  that  time  popular 
movements  were  not  esteemed  dangerous,  for  they 


could  hardly  be  imagined  otherwise  than  regular  and 
warlike ;  and  kings  were  therefore  called  movers  of  the 
people,  as  commanders,  leading  the  people  under  the 
protection  of  Zeus.  Much  is  obviously  common  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  names  for  the  king.  In  both  caees. 
the  people  stands  as  regards  the  king,  not  as  a  merely 
passive  multitude,  but  as  one  called  into  action.  Bat 
the  Roman,  in  his  word,  makes  the  guidance  of  this 
action  conspicuous ;  wlu^e  the  Greek  kept  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  incentive  to  action,  and  on  its  maintenance. 
Can  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  have  been  more 
beautifully  designated  ?  Or  is  there  a  more  noble  pri- 
vilege, a  nigher  vocation  of  the  ruler,  than  that  of 
giving  his  people  the  incentive  to  press  forward,  and 
of  pressing  forward  himself,  not  merely  against  the 
foe,  but  on  the  path  of  peaceful  progress  r  Ferhaps  it 
was  from  this  origin  of  the  Greek  name,  from  this 
absence  of  all  rude  contrast  between  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled,  that  the  name  Basileus,  among  the  Greeks, 
never  had  a  hateful  sound  even  in  the  republican  age. 
It  is  true  that  ancient  royalty  soon  came  to  an  ^id 
among  the  versatile  Greeks ;  yet  the  name  retained  its 
full  value.  Not  merely  among  the  steadfast  Spartans, 
but  even  in  democratic  Athens,  the  archon  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  religious  affairs  was  simplj 
sijrled  king ;  and  whilst  in  Rome,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  kings,  the  name  was  almost  a  reproach,  there 
was  in  Athens  a  royal  hall,  or  basilica,  wmch  has  given 
a  name  to  similar  forms  of  architecture  in  all  agea 
Indeed  even  the  thing  itself,  the  kingly  power,  was  i^ 
less  hostilely  regarded  by  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans. 
The  idea  of  arbitrary  rule  could  never  be  connected 
with  the  word  Basileus,  because  another  word  appeared 
for  the  violent  upstart.  He  who  ruled  not  for  the 
people's  sake,  but  for  his  own  advantage,  was  designated 
a  t^ant,  a  word  which  the  Greeks  probably  borrowed 
from  Asia  Minor. 

But  leaving  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  let  ns  return 
to  our  own  titles  of  honour.  There  is  one  which  in  its 
import  denotes  the  highest,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
the  histoij  of  language  has  acquired  a  position  inferior 
to  that  of  empei'or  and  king.  The  word  to  which  1 
refer  is  prince.  Every  one  ^rlll  see  at  once  that  this 
word  corresponds  with  the  Latin  vnneeps,  the  first  and 
highest.  Ajid  yet,  as  all  kinds  of  rulers  may  be  com- 
pnsed  under  the  name  prince,  and  as  the  whole  is  ever 
greater  than  a  part,  tnere  is  a  dignity  in  the  title 
which  is  altogether  peculiar  to  it.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  abstract  purposeless  precedence  of  others  is  just 
the  ground  for  tnis  gen(^ul  application,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  further  meaning  lying  concealed  in  the 
word  may  explain  the  reason  .why  we  caro  not  to 
accept  it  for  any  special  designation.  There  is,  too. 
one  use  of  this  word,  in  a  special  sense,  to  which  I 
must  refer.  Is  it  mere  accident,  or  is  it  because  he 
sets  himself  up  as  the  first  and  highest,  leading,  but 
not  to  good ;  reigning,  but  not  under  the  protection  of 
the  Lord  of  all,  that  we  prince,  in  Bible  language,  is 
the  prince  of  tliis  world,  who  sets  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  King  of  kings  ?  • 

These  are  not  merely  ingenious  ideas,  nor  a  simple 
play  of  thought.  It  cannot  have  escaped  any  that 
lang^uage  affords  us  much  serious  teaching  upon  most 
matters,  and  we  may  gather  from  it  much  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  highest  political  power — ^the  inex- 
haustible theme  of  prince  and  people.  Names  are  not 
mere  sounds.  Unconsciously  and  consciously  we  utter 
them,  feeling  oftentimes  the  value  they  possess  for  us, 
and  yet  unable  to  analyze  the  treasure.  It  was  no 
mere  chance  that  led  the  faithful  Hungarians  to 
gather  round  Maria  Theresa,  not  as  their  empress,  but 
their  king,  for  whom  they  were  ready -to  die.  And  it 
is  not  without  a  conscious  feeling  of  that  order  and 
freedom  of  action  which  lives  in  the  heart  of  eveiy 
Englishman,  that  he  joins  in  the  national  cry,  the 
national  prayer — God  save  the  King. 
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JOHNNTS  WISH. 


.V  FLAXEN. HAIRED,  freckle-feceJ  Ixtj  was  Johnny, 
wjtli  blue  eyes  and  lipB  Lke  ripe  cherriL-a.  Ho  was  tlie 
LTandson  of  a  amall  farmer,  liia  own  father  and  mother 
DC-iag  dead  and  gone,  and  laid  in  God's  acre.  Grand- 
father was  an  old  mac,  you  may  be  aure,  and  perhaps 
be  n-aa  a  little  croea.  Johnny  thought  eo  at  all  events, 
in^  fancied  that  his  own  life  waa  very  hiu'd. 

^VTien  Johnny  was  taking  care  of  the  few  sheep 
that  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  he  would  BometimeB 
>!«  tlio  joung  lord  of  the  manor  ride  l>y  on  his  milk- 
nliite  ponj,  with  a  servant-man.  in  green  and  gold 
riding  hehmd  him  on  a  ohesnut  cob.  Then  Johnny 
"■ould  pout  his  cherry  lipa  and  the  tears  would  come 
inlo  hia  cf ea,  and  he  woujd  say  to  himaelf ;  "Why  was 
uot  I  bom  to  have  a  milk-white  pony  and  a  servant  in 
frecn  and  gold?  I  am  quite  as  good  as  he  ia;  I  am 
l>igger  and  stronger  and  juat  as  good-looking  ;  who  ia 
*e,  to  ride,  when  I  have  to  walk  P     Ah,  I  wiaE  — " 

And  there  Johnny  stopped  and  fell  into  a  reverie — 
nhiuh  ia  aouictimes  aa  bad  as  falling  into  a  mill-pond. 

Johnny  had  often  heard  talk  of  the  fairies,  the  good 
little  people,  light  as  thistle-down  and  boautifij  as 
mnocence,  dwelline  in  the  bell-flowoi-a,  drinking  the 
dew  for  nectar,  and  happy,  ay,  as  happy  as  the  moon- 
IjKbt  ttieht  was  long.  Not  far  from  the  place  where 
Johnny  kept  his  sheep  there  were  several  p^sy  rings, 
and  there  the  country  folk  said  the  fairies  danced 
0  niuhts  and  made  merry.  Johnny  wished  he  could 
we  them.  How  taU  were  they  P  About  aa  tall  as  my 
btUc  linger !  Why,  the  boy  thought  he  could  capture 
iv  whole  armyof  them,  and  take  them  home  as  securely 
M  Bticklebata  out  of  the  stream. 

One  night  Johnny  made  up  hia  mind  that  ho  would 
look  ont  for  the  fairies.  He  had  been  troubled  that 
oiy.  The  litUe  lord  of  the  manor  had  ridden  by  on 
tia  milk-white  pony,  with  a  little  lady  by  hia  side  on  a 


crcam-coluurud  pouj,  ;Lnd  U\o  aiu'vuntii  Iiuhiuil  tliciii, 
one  in  green  and  gold  and  the  other  in  red  and  gold, 
one  on  the  chesnut  cob  and  the  other  on  a  black 
charger,  standing  I  don't  know  how  man^  hEmda  high. 
And  Johnny  had  tumbled  into  a  reverie  again,  and 
ogi'eed  with  himself  that  it  waa  a  shame! 

So,  in  not  the  beat  of  tempei'a  and  the  very  lowest  of 
apii-its,  Johnny  came  to  loolt  ont  for  the  fairies.  Ho 
lay  down  on  the  graaa  and  kept  very  quiet  till  the 
village  clock  struck  twelve ;  then  he  heard  a  i-uatle  and 
a  bustle  and  voices — not  so  loud  aa  the  buzz  of  the  blue- 
bottle, and  laughter  scarcely  so  diatinct  aa  the  chirp  of 
the  cricket — but  be  knew  it  was  the  fairies,  and  his 
heart  went  thnmp !  thump !  thump ! 

Presently  he  ventured  to  look  ronnd  him.  The 
moon  waa   shining  brightly,  and  by  its  light  he  saw 


tall  you  how  beautiful  they  all  were,  how  gaily  dreaaed, 
how  courteous  to  each  other,  and  how  giaceful  in 
every  motion.  Johnny  nibbed  his  eyca  and  fancied 
he  was  dreaming ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  audnm  it 
into  a  lot  of  nettles,  and  lIuU  quite  convinced  him  be 
vfas  wide  awake.  The  smart  ating  made  him  cry  ouIh 
and  instantly  the  ball  became  a  rout.  The  fairies  fled 
in  mad  baste,  some  hiding  themselvea  under  the  leaves, 
aome  burying  themselves  in  bell-flowers,  all  cscapiog 
except  one,  and  he  got  his  feet  entangled  in  a  spider'a 
web,  and  could  do  nothing  but  wriggle  and  cry  ont. 

Johnny  came  to  his  rescue,  but  before  releasing 
him  begged  a  boon. 

'■  WMt  will  you  have  ?"  said  the  little  fairy.  "  Speak 
quickly,  and  get  me  out  of  this  horrible  web." 

■■  I  want  to  he  as  well  off  aa  the  little  lord  of  the 


"  Tuah,"  quoth  the  faiiT,  "  you  are  better  o£f." 
"  If  you  say  that  you  know  nothing  about  it,"  sai 
Johnny — "  and  may  atop  in  the  web   till  the  spidi 
finds  you.     Why,  he  has  a  white  pony  and  a  servant  i 
green  and  gold,  and  I " 
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You  are  a  healtliy  little  elieplierd  boy,  without  a 
care." 

"I  am  worn  out  with  care,"  said  Johnny.  "My 
grandfather  is  cross ;  the  black  bread  is  hard,  and  not 
too  much  of  it ;  my  jacket  is  patched,  my  shoes  almost 
worn  out ;  the  sheep  contrary,  and  the  dog  obstinate. 
Come,  what  wiU  you  do  for  me  ?" 

"  Would  you  change  places  with  the  boy  you  envy  P" 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  would." 

"  Be  it  so — ^lift  me  out  of  the  web."  When  Johnny 
disentangled  him  from  the  mesh,  the  fairy  uttered 
some  strange  words  which  Johnny  could  never  re- 
member, and  the  field  and  fairies  all  faded  away,  and  he 
was  sleeping  on  a  soft  couch.  He  woke  with  a  start 
and  looked  round  him  in  surprise.  The  grey  light  of 
the  morning  was  stealing  into  the  room,  and  he  saw 
that  the  apartment  was  richly  furnished.  A  clock 
struck  five. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a  man  in  a 
striped  jacket  came  in,  and  gave  him  good  moi*ning. 
After  this  he"lif tod  him  out  of  bed,  took  off  his  night- 
clothes,  and  phinged  him  into  a  cold  bath.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Johnny  protested  he  was  not  used  to  it,  and 
did  not  like  it.  The  man  only  shook  his  head  veiy 
gravely,  and  went  on  plunging  him  till  he  was  satisfied ; 
then  he  rubbed  him  dry  with  a  rough  towel.  After 
this  he  helped  him  to  dress,  and  Johnny  had  never  had 
so  much  trouble  before.  It  occupied  nearly  an  hour, 
and  when  it  was  over  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  an4 
a  message  to  say  that  Mr.  Sterne  was  expecting  Sir 
Charles  m  the  study, 

"  Who  is  he  P"  said  Johnny. 

"  Your  tutor,  sir,  of  course." 

"  What's  he  want  with  me  P" 

*'  To  prepare  you  for  the  day's  exercises." 

"  I  can  get  exercise  enough  without  him.  Just  you 
get  me  some  milk  and  bread,  and  111  have  a  run  in 
the  fields." 

The  man  in  the  striped  jacket  held  up  his  hands  in 
dismay.  He  assured  Johnny  the  thing  was  impossible, 
and  without  fuiiiher  parley  led  him  out  of  the  room, 
across  a  passage,  into  a  chamber  with  more  books  in  it 
than  Johnny  supposed  could  ever  have  been  written  or 
printed  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sterne,  a  stiff-looking  gentleman  in  a  suit  of 
black,  gave  him  good. morning  with  much  solemnity, 
and  then  began  to  scold  him  for  being  late.  There 
were  Latin,  English,  and  mathematical  exercises  to 
bo  gone  through,  and  they  would  occupy  much  time. 
With  a  failing  heart  Johnny  took  up  his  book  and 
looked  at  the  page.  Strangely  enough  to  himself  he 
could  read  it,  and  when  his  tutor  took  the  book  and 
questioned  him  about  it,  he  could  repeat  it — but  it 
made  his  head  ache,  and  he  felt  sick  and  weary. 

"  If  you  please,  may  I  have  a  little  milk  P"  he  asked, 
"  or  a  little  water  P" 

"  Certainly  not.  It  is  time,  however,  that  you  took 
your  tonic." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Sterne's  summons,  the  man  in  the 
striped  jacket  appeared  with  a  winegLoss  full  of — oh 
such  nasty  stuff ! — and  Johnny  was  obliged  to  take  it, 
•  every  drop.  Feeling  very  much  the  worse  for  his 
draught,  the  poor  boy  went  on  with  his  lessons  till 
half  past  seven,  when  Mr.  Sterne,  in  a  terribly  frigid 
way,  said  :  "  Sir  Charles,  it  is  the  hour  for  your  con- 
stitutional promenade." 

Johnny  at  first  thought  he  was  going  to  have  a  dose 
of  something  more  nasty  than  he  had  had  before,  but 
he  soon  learned  that  Mr.  Sterne  meant  that  they  were 
to  go  into  the  gardens,  which  he  was  very  glad  of. 
But  when  he  got  into  the  gardens,  and  they  were  grand, 
beautiful  gardens,  I  can  tell  you  that,  and  would  haye 
taken  a  sharp  run,  he  was  rebuked  by  Mr.  Sterne  for  his 
"  vulffai-ity,"  and  forced  to  walk  as  solemnly  as  a  mute 
at  a  funeral.  Johnny  began  to  compose  himself  with 
the  idea,  when  he  heard  the  breakfast-bell  ringing,  that 


he  should  have  some  wonderfully  nice  things  to  eat 
Yisions  of  cold  partridge  and  pigeon  pie,  and  ham  and 
egg^  and  fried  salmon,  flitted  before  hiTn  ;  hut  alas ! 
how  mistaken  was  he.  All  these  things,  and  more, 
were  on  the  table,  but  not  for  him.  He  had  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  nothing  else,  on  account  of  bis 
weak  digestion.  After  breakfast  there  were  more 
leasoBfl— -nard,  dry,  dreary  lessons,  accompanied  with 
much  rebuke.  There  was  a  French  master,  and  a 
dancing  master,  and  a  writing  msistor,  and  a  fencing 
master;  there  was  a  music  maater  also,  and  I  don\ 
know  how  many  besides.  Poor  Johnny's  head  was 
very  very  bad  before  dinner-time :  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  made  up  of  plates  of  red-hot  iron  welded  together 
with  boiling  lead.  Dinner!  Only  one  dish— roast 
mutton — a  piece  of  stale  bread,  and  a  glass  of  water! 
Oh  how  Johnny  yearned  for  a  hunk  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  slice  of  onion.  There  were  more  lessons 
after  dinner,  and  after  that — ^the  pony.  But  by  this 
time  Johnny  was  so  sick  and  weary  he  begged  hard 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  bed,  fiS*.  Sterne 
could  not  hear  of  it.  So  he  mounted  the  white  pony, 
saw  a  little  girl,  as  tired  as  himself,  on  a  cream- 
coloured  pony,  was  escorted  by  servants  in  gold  and 
colours,  and  ^t  most  miserable. 

Afl  Johnny  rode  by  the  pastures  where  he  was  wont 
to  take  care  of  the  sheep,  he  saw  his  own  verv  self 
looking,  oh  so  happy,  among  the  sheep,  with  old 
"Brownie" — ^that  was  the  dog — ^fuU  of  his  gambols. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  to  jump  off  the  pony's 
back  and  be  himself  again,  but  he  could  not  do  it! 
As  he  rode  on  he  began  to  8»y  to  himself, "  Why  shonld 
I  be  shut  up  in  a  big  house,  and  made  do  this  and  that 

and  the  other  ?  why — ah,  I  wish ,"  and  then  he  fell 

into  a  reverie. 

When  the  ride  was  over  he  went  back  to  the  great 
house,  and  with  the  little  lady  who  had  ridden  with 
him,  was  ushered  into  a  state-room,  where  a  lot  of 
gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats  were  eating  fruit  and 
drinking  wine.  He  had  to  stop  there  for  almost  half  an 
hour  without  speaking  a  word,  and  was  regaled  with 
one  small  bunch  of  grapes.  At  the  end  of  the  half 
hour  he  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Sterne,  in  whose 
presence  he  partook  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  water  with  a 
piece  of  dry  toast.  Then  he  was  sent  to  bed,  as  miser- 
able  a  boy  as  could  have  been  found  within  the  four 
seas. 

In  his  sleep  came  the  fairy  to  him.  ^^ 

"  Mortal  child,  are  you  pleased  with  the  chan^?' 

"  Oh  no,  good  fairy — ^let  me  be  my  own  very  bcIi 
again.  Brownie  is  a  good  dog,  I  love  the  dear  uM 
sheep,  and  I  so  long  to  oe  with  grandfather." 

"  But  what  of  the  white  pony  P" 

"  I  don*t  want  the  wliite  pony.  I  like  to  be  mysell; 
I  will  never  envy  anybody  again.  Good,  kind  fairj, 
take  me  home." 

And  when  Johnny  awoke  he  was  at  home ;  and  dia 
not  he  enjoy  his  brciikf ast !  and  as  he  went  after  uj^' 
sheep,  with  Brownie  up  to  all  manner  of  tricks,  did 
not  he  say  to  himself,  "I  wish''-^  (ah!  that  sounds 
dangerous,  but  it  was  not) — I  wish  I  may  'Mfc^  wm'o 
cliange  my  lot  again  /" 


Tm5  pimishment  which  fbllows  «w;h  outbreak  of  violcn^ 
temper  In  a  child,  though  in  some  measure  necessary  to  enio 
self-control,  does  little  or  nothing  towards  counteracting  *  .^ 
inward  disposition  which  leads  to  violence,  while  i*  ^^ ' 
fieanent,  break  down  the  fiiio  spirit  which  often  «*»"P*^ti! 
suen  tempen.    Bat  if  oTery  endeavour  were  tamed  ^  ^  ,  ^ 
vatiug  kindness  and  love  towards  all  living  °''*^°'***^  ^f8, 
humble  view  of  the  child's  own  merits  and  eudms  upon  ouu^ 
the  very  sources  of  angry  emotions  would  be  gradually 
up,  while  the  warmth  and  eagornoes  which  S^?^^2.vliL 
part  of  the  some  disposition  would  remaiii  unimpalK^    *^    ' 
Shirreff  on  Education, 
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As  I  look  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  prospect  wliicli 
meets  one's  eyes  when  winter  has  fairly  set  in,  or 
before  it  has  fairly  taken  its  departure,  I  can  quite 
understand  the  French  saying,  "  that  nothing  is  so 
trute  as  the  country  in  the  depth  of  winter."  But  it 
is  not  an  English  sentiment.  The  love  for  the  sports  of 
the  field,  bo  general  amongst  ns,  of  itself  tends  to  take 
away  from  many  this  boSimm;  while  the  almost  tmi- 
versal  love  for  gardening  in  some  of  its  many  branches 
ever  ^ves  an  interest,  no  mattp  what  the  season  may  be. 
Onr  love  of  home  and  all  its'  sweet  and  blessed  asso- 
ciations no  doubt'fosters  this  feeling,  and  long  may  that 
word,  unknown  to  the  Frenchman,  and  almost  unknown 
in  its  spirit,  be  dear  to  us. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  frost  is 
nipping  up  many  a  green  thing  rotmd  us,  the  lover  of 
the  garden  has  still  his  pleasures ;  and  let  it  be  con- 
fessed, too,  those  anxieties  which,  after  all,  add  a  zest 
to  the  pleasure.  Underneath  that  snowy  mantle  lie  the 
long  rows  of  early  peas,  which  we  anticipate  are  to  give 
us  Buch  a  treat  by  and  by.  There  again  are  beds  of 
early  spring  flowers,  whose  beauties  we  hope  to  rejoice 
in— the  glowing  ranunculus,  the  gaudy  tulip,  the  sweet- 
smelling  hyacinth  are  there,  r«idy  to  burst  forth  in 
their  due  time,  and  in  their  resurrection  to  give  us 
many  a  blessed  lesson  of  the  beauty  that  springs  from 
decay.  Then  again  we  have  our  gladiolus  bulbs  to 
examine,  and  as  we  look  at  the  dry  and  sombre-looking 
com,  we  wonder  what  sort  of  a  Tbloom  we  shall  have, 
and  what  these  new  varieties  will  be  like,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said.  Yea,  the  leafless  rose  trees, 
the  frames  closely  covered  up,  have  all  an  interest  to 
lis.  *'  I  wonder  what  you  can  see  in  those  plajits,  with 
only  just  three  or  four  leaves  on  them,"  has  been  said 
to  me,  more  than  onoe;  and  yet  over  my  favourite 
clematis  I  ootild  and  have  spent  many  a  quiet  hour, 
my  thoughts  meanwhile  often  wandering  to  things 
hiffher  and  better  than  those  with  which  my  hands 
were  occupied. 

It  is  this  almost  xmiversal  love  of  gardening  that 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  readers  of  the  "  People's 
Ma^zine  "  will  be  glad  to  read  from  time  to  time  some 
notice  of  passing  events  in  the  horticultural  world ;  and 
to  gain  such  information  as  one  who  has  for  flre-and- 
thirty  years  been  in  one  way  or  another  interested  in  a 
garden  is  able  to  give;  and  hence  from  my  own 
garden  I  desire  to  look  into  and  consider  the  gardens 
of  our  readers.  What  a  wide  circle  of  clients  one  will 
hare.  In  quiet  conntry  parsonages,  in  the  outskirts 
of  our  large  towns,  in  wild  and  stormy  cottages,  in 
snu^^  and  sheltered  homesteads,  it  will  be  read:  the 
mechanic,  as  he  returns  from  his  daily  work;  the 
labourer,  as  hijs  boy  comes  home  from  the  school  with 
it«  new  number  in  his  haoid ;  the  fair  maiden,  to  whom 
a  flower  is  an  emblem  of  that  life  on  which  she  is 
entering,  thig«d  with  all  its  rosy  hues,  will  scan  its 
pages.  Can  1  say  something  that  will  suit  them  all  ? 
Perhaps  so — and  as  my  object  will  be  not  merely  to 
encourage  those  who  already  possess  a  garden,  but  to 
stimulate  others  who  have  bce>n  deterred  by  difficulties 
from  attempting  it,  even  on  however  small  a  scale,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  if  I  tell  them  a  few 
of  the  dif&culiies  I  have  experienced  and  triimiphed 
over,  through  a  love  for  flowers  which  would  not  be 
baffled ;  for  here,  as  in  other  things;  it  is  true  "  love 
conquers  all  thingB." 

Twentv-five  years  ago  I  was  living  at  a  quiet  seaside 
spot,  half  town  half  viDage,  but  now  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  as  I  believe  completely  spoiled.  Cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  small 
cottage,  and  as  one  was  to  oe  had  which  overlooked 
the  sea,  I  took  it.  It  was  in  a  very  exposed  position,  on 


a  cliff :  the  surface  of  the  cliff  had  been  excavated  some 
feet,  and  in  this  the  cottage,  a  martello  tower,  had  been 
built.  Could  I  make  a  gai^len  here  P  The  coast-suards- 
man  who  inhabited  the  opposite  cottage  lauded  at 
the  idea.  ''  Why,  bless  yon  sir,  I  have  haid  my  cabbages 
blown  dean  out  of  the  ground ;  and  what  chance  would 
your  flowers  have  P'    I  will  try,  I  said.   I  had  to  make 
a  shelter  first,  for  nothing  living  could  be  planted,  as 
it  would  have  been  blown  to  tatters  in  a  short  time.    I 
therefore  drove  in  some  stakes,  obtsdned  from  one  of 
my  parishioners  a  quantity  of  gorse,  wove  it  between 
the  stakes,  and,  my  fence  made,  set  to  work  to  grow  my 
flowers ;  and  had  such  ranunculuses,  carnations,  pinks, 
&o.,  as  made  my  little  plot  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
lovers  of  .flowers  in  the  parish.    Ah !  but  I  hear  some 
one  say,  you  had  fresh  air,  and  no  smoke  to  battle  with. 
What  would  you  do  if  you  lived  in  a  ^own,  with  only  a 
little  square  bit  of  yard  behind  your  house,  which 
would  be  one  of  a  row  ?    Well,  my  friend,  I  have  an 
experience  on  that  poiot,  too.  After  I  had  lived  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  cottage  refciTed  to  above,  I 
moved  into  a  lovely  spot  in  the  same  parish,  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  embosomed  in  verdant  hills,  with  a 
brawling  stream  running  through  the  grounds.  How  I 
revelled  in  my  garden  here  may  well  be  imai^incd,  but 
a  change  again  became  necessary ;  and  again,  neai-ly 
five  hundred  miles  away  from  my  former  position,  I 
found  myself  at  the  seaside ;  but  oh,  what  a  change ! 
A  cockney  watering-place,  a  small  bouse,  a  back-yai'd 
some  twenty  feet  by  fourteen,  -^vas  a  terrible  descent. 
This  back-yard  was  laid  down  in  grass,  and  with  a  nar- 
row border  round  it ;  closed  in  by  houses,  and  getting 
veiy  little  indeed  of  the  sun,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  "  blacks,"   Still  I  was  determined  not  to  be  beaten. 
I  did  not  as  my  neighbour-:},  I  saw,  had  been  doing, 
strive   to    grow   scarlet-runners   and   cabbages,  but 
flowers;  and  so  far  did  I  succeed,  that  before  the  end  of 
the  summer  I  had  some  asking  to  see  "  my  garden," 
and  others  seeking  for  cuttings.    And  even  now,  living 
where  I  do,  it  is  in  some  sense  gardening  under  diflS- 
culties.  l&j  garden  has  no  beauty  in  itsell ;  it  is  a  piece 
fenced  off  :S"om  a  field,  and  exposed  to  every  wind 
that  blows.    Its  only  merit  is,  that  what  I  gi'ow  in  it 
is  good. 

ft  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  am  neither  a  kid  glove 
ffardener,  nor  a  mere  theorist,  and  hence  I  claim  to  be 
m  some  measure  qualifled  to  give  advice ;  and  as  little 
is  to  be  done  now  oeyond  that  ordinary  routine  which 
every  penny  newspaper  wiU  inform  people  of,  I  would 

five  one  or  two  pieces  of  advice  to  all  who  garden, 
irstly,  do  not  attempt  to  grow  anything  whith  is  misuited 
for  your  gardens,  Jdad  I  attempted  to  grow  dahlias  or 
roses  in  the  places  alluded  to,  I  should  nave  miserably 
faUed;  but  I  only  grew  what  the  situation  would 
enable  me  to.  So  if  you  have  no  heat  in  winter,  do  not 
grow  tender  plants;  be  content  with  what  is  hardy, 
and  capable  of  resisting  frost ;  if  your  space  is  con- 
fined, or  subject  to  draught,  do  not  grow  roses ;  if  you 
have  a  small  greenhouse,  don't  try  vines  and  plants 
too.  **  Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth  "  is  an 
old  and  common  proverb ;  it  is  very  true  here.  Then, 
secondly,  don*t  buy  seeds  or  plants  because  they  are  so 
very  cheap.  "Such  a  bargain,  you  know,  sir."  In  nothing 
is  it  better  economy  or  more  politic  than  to  deal  with 
those  wlio  have  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  whom  you 
have  found  to  be  nonest.  What  can  be  more  disap- 
pointing than  to  wait  for  weeks  to  see  your  seeds  grow, 
and  then  &id  that  osdy  a  few  germinaUie ;  or  to  expect 
a  fine  bed  of  bloom,  and  find  t»  roar  disgust  that 
yon  have  only  got  rubbish.  Tliererore  I  say  do  not 
practise  a  false  economy.  You  may  save  your  money 
by  not  sowiug  so  thickly,  and  get  a  good  crop ;  but  by 
all  means  deal  with  persons  of  estaolished  character. 
By  attendijig  to  thei^e  points  two  elements  of  success 
wfll  be  attained. 

D.  Djbal. 
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THE  IfOTHEh'S  COLUMN-^ ANSWER  TO  ENIGMA. 


TEE  MOTHER'S  COLUMN. 

I. — THE  MOTHER  'WITH  BBB  CHILDBEK. 

Some  one  has  colled  the  boy  the  *'  father  of  the  man/'  but  the 

*•  mother  *'  is  more  especially  the  parent  of  the  chili    The  yery 

pulses  of  its  life  throb  responstTely  with  hers,  from  her  heart  it 

springs  into  being,  and  her  heart  should  be  its  natural  shelter 

and  resting-place  while  life  lasts.    Let  the  mother  be  high  or 

low,  rich  or  poor,  the  well-being  of  her  ohildien,  spiritually 

and  physically,  diould  claim,  next  to  her  duty  to  God  and  to 

her  husband,  her  most  watchful  attention.    Indeed  these  three 

duties  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other  that  to  dissover  them 

seems  impossible.    A  Christian  mother  will  long  to  lead  her 

children  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  loving  wife  will 

regai^  with  more  tender  affection  the  children  with  which  God 

has  blessed  a  happy  union.    The  cares  of  a  motlier  for  her 

child  oommence  with  its  first  throb  of  life.    Who  can  describe 

tlio  thousand  hopes  and  fears  for  her  little  one  which  agitate 

the  bosom  of  a  true  mother  ?    Hopes  that  fill  her  heart  with  a 

bUss  so  exquisite  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  be  poured  forth 

in  words :  and  fears  that  sweep  across  her  spirit,  filling  her 

with  anxiety  and  trembling  for  its  future.    The  father  most 

generally  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  his  child,  but  of 

necessity  is  separated  from  it  for  many  hours  of  the  day ;  the 

nature  of  his  engagements — ^let  him  be  a  man  of  property,  or  a 

professional  man,  a  shopkeeper,  a  tradesman,  or  a  labourer — 

tiking  liim  from  his  family,  and  perhaps  only  allowing  him 

to  catch,  as  it  were,  a  passing  view  of  his  children  morning 

and  evening. 

Tlie  mo^er  who  gives  up  her  precious  babe  to  the  charge 
of  a  hired  nurse  loees  one  of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  mater* 
iiity.  No  one  but  a  mother  can  tell  the  thrill  of  happiness 
that  fills  her  heart  as  she  gozes  upon  her  child,  and  feels 
it  drawing  its  life  from  her  life ;  the  soft  clas^  of  its  baby 
tiugors,  the  loving  gazo  of  its  wistful  oyes  seoking  hers,  and 
the  gentle  satisfied  "coo"  of  its  infant  voice,  enter  into  her 
f^pirit  through  a  thousand  avenues  of  feeling,  binding  her  to 
licr  child  with  cords  of  love  unutterable.  No  one  except  a 
mother  can  discern  with  the  quick  eye  of  affection  the  dawning 
intellect  of  the  child ;  she  sees  the  firat  light  of  the  sptn't  in 
its  awakened  glance,  and  from  that  moment  should  begin  its 
spiritual  culture.  Long  before  it  can  give  utterance  to  its 
tnoughts  the  in£&nt  watches,  and  takes  note  of,  the  expression 
of  its  mother's  face,  and  her  raised  voice  or  agitated  manner 
make  immediate  and  lasting  impressions.  It  is  well  known 
that  what  we  learn  in  childhood  remains  longest  impressed  on 
(he  mind  and  memory ;  and  bearing  this  thought  in  mind,  the 
mother  should  carefully  guard  as  much  as  she  possibly  can 
against  stamping  on  her  child  the  remembrance  of  scenes  in 
Avliich  her  indulged  passions  of  anger  and  displays  of  temper 
ure  depicted,  first  terrifying  the  child  by  their  violence^  and 
ending  in  leading  it  to  indulge  in  the  same  ebullitions. 

As  the  infant  bogins  to  grow  out  of  babyhood,  and  advance 
into  the  realms  of  childhood,  who  is  so  fit  to  guide  its  unskilled 
footsteps  as  the  mother  ?    Deprived  of  her  help  and  sympathy, 
the  little  one  Is  tlm)wn  back  upon  itself;  its  joys  and  sorrows 
aro  driven  back  into  its  heart  unshared,  or  strangers  become 
the  recipients  of  its  confidences.    It  is  a  sorrowful  sight  when 
the  child  seelai  sympathy  from  any  one  but  its  mother ;  if  it 
does  not  run  first  to  her  with  all  its  joys  and  all  its  woes — 
little  pleasures  and  little  sorrows  in  the  eyes  of  grown-up 
people,  but  of  immense  magnitude  to  the  child— it  is  a  proof 
that  something  in  her  conduct  to  it  has  been  radically  wrong. 
The  mother  should  ever  be  ready  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
grievance  or  the  happiness,  let  tlie  trouble  be  what  it  may. 
The  child  goes  away  with  its  heart  lightened  of  its  burden  if  it 
has  been  poured  forth  on  the  sympathuing  bosom  of  its  mother ; 
and  if  it  brings  its  joy  to  be  shared  by  her,  how  doubly  sweet 
the  joy  itself  becomes  to  the  little  one  1     The  parent's  eye 
brightens  and  answers  back  the  flashing  glances  of  her  child, 
and  as  it  springs  from  her  arms,  with  her  kiss  of  congratula- 
tion warm  upon  its  lips,  the  heart  of  the  little  one  l)Ounds 
with  addod  pleasure,  as  it  feels  *'  mother  was  pleased  also.'* 
~    Perfect  eonfidenee  should  exist  between  mother  and  child.    If 
the  mind  of  the  child  i»B  closed  book  to  her,  how  can  a  mother 
ever  hope  to  read  its  workings  ?    On  what  basis  can  she  bnUd 
the  fair  structure  of  character  she  wishes  to  behold  in  her  off- 
spring ?    All  is  to  her  a  blank ;  she  is  forced  to  act  in  the  dark ; 
its  wishes,  feelings,  hopes,  and  aspirations,  aro  hidden  from  her 
gaze,  as  are  also  the  dispositions  to  evil,  of  wliich  even  the 
heart  of  a  child  has  its  ftdl  supply.     How  can  sh^  cherish  the 
good  impulses  and  correct  the  bad,  if  both  are  alike  concealed 
I'rom  her?    Bad  indeed  is  it  if  the  mirthful  voice  of  a  child 


becomes  mute  when  its  mother  appears ;  if  its  play  is  abandonal, 
its  bounding  step  restrained,  the  erect  head  and  buoyant  carriage 
turned  to  a  frightened,  drooping  attitude ;  and  the  eye,  latelj 
so  brilliant  wim  gladness  and  animation,  steals  furtive  glanoes 
at  her,  anxious  to  be  freed  from  her  preeimce.    Oh  mothen! 

frcat  is  your  responsibility;  awake  to  its  full  importance. 
>raw  the  hearts  of  your  children  to  you  by  the  cords  of  Iotc; 
let  them  feel  that  in  you  they  may  trust  with  all  the  full 
confidence  of  innooent  childhood ;  never  by  your  coldness  send 
back  the  warm  current  of  their  love  chilled  to  its  source; 
never  by  severity  check  the  outpourings  of  their  confidence; 
never  by  want  of  sympathy  turn  them  from  you,  disappointol 
and  grieved,  to  hide  their  feelings  from  your  sight  in  future,  or 
to  repose  them  in  some  more  congenial  Ixieom.  God  has  giveu 
you  those  little  ones  fresh  from  his  hand ;  see  that  yon  keep 
them  pure,  as  far  as  in  you  Ues.  Jesus  isaid,  '*  Suffer  the  Uttle 
children  to  come  unto  me  ;*'  and  will  you,  their  mothers,  keep 
them  at  a  distance  from  you  ? 


ANSWER  TO  UNIGMA  IN  OUR  LAST. 

The  wonderful  structure,  when  cloiely  survey *d. 
So  fair  in  itself,  and  so  fearfully  made. 
If  rightly  your  famous  Enigma  I  scan, 
Ingenious  propounder,  is  certainly  MAN. 
How  vainly  all  human  invention  must  strive, 
A  frame  of  such  exquisite  parts  to  contrive ; 
The  box,  like  a  cabinet,  quickly  is  guessM, 
And  this  I  most  surely  pronounce  is  the  chest. 
Two  Hdt  we  should  certainly  see  with  sui-prisa 
On  the  chest,  but  ws  know  there  are  ivo  on  the  kyks, 
1  look  for  the  oaps,  and  I  6od  them  with  ease. 
Though  not  on  the  head,  yet  they're  both  on  the  kkecs  ; 
The  mu8icai  instrtm^entt,  plainly  and  clear. 
At  once  I  discern  in  the  drums  of  the  ear. 
In  the  measures  so  true,  without  fraud  or  deceit, 
I  certainly  count  twenty  hails  and  two  feet  ; 
While  a  glance  at  the  carpenter's  box  never  faiU 
To  find  in  abundance  all  sixes  of  mails. 
I  sought  for  tht  fishes,  and  easily  found 
Them  both  in  the  SOLES  of  my  feet  on  the  fjonnd ; 
And  soon  as  the  risible  uusolgb  were  caught, 
Found  ,/is^s  within  me  far  mora  than  I  thought. 
The  trees  that  for  service  so  gracefully  stand. 
Are  both  of  them  palms  :  I  have  one  on  each  hand ; 
And  each  of  the  beautiful  fiowers  that  I  seek, 
I  find  in  the  ROSES  that  bloom  on  the  cheek. 
The  fruits  that  we  English  so  thoroughly  prize, 
I  know  to  be  APPLES,  the  two  of  the  eyes ; 
The  two  phjjful  ammalst  what  can  be  these 
But  the  CALVES?  yes,  the  two  on  your  legs  if  yon  please ; 
And  the  lesser  cner,  those  that  are  countless,  you  say. 
Are  HARBS,  whether  sandy,  or  black,  brown,  or  gray. 
For  the  hails  of  dimrfim  I  paused,  till  I  said. 
Exactly,  the  temples  1    I've  two  on  my  head ; 
And  Mseapcms  of  war,  though  not  made  for  alarms. 
At  once  I  discem'd,  and  pronounced  to  be  arms. 
The  u)eatheroocks,  all  as  they  move  in  their  pUce, 
In  the  VEINS  that  run  through  me  I  cleariy  can  trace ; 
T'was  long  ere  the  steps  of  the  tavern  I  found. 
Till  I  came  to  the  inn-steps,  so  close  to  the  grvund. 
And  what,  when  debates  are  appcn^d  to  dose. 
Says  the  Speaker,  but  sharply,  the  ates  and  the  koes  ? 
The  toholars,  when  stripped  of  their  transient  disguise. 
An  fonnd  to  be  pupils  ;  yes,  those  of  the  eyes. 
And  then  as  to  waiters,  those  Spanish  grandees^ 
There  can  be  no  question,  the  tendons  are  tfanew 
For  the  spicy  production  that  certainly  comes 
From  the  east,  I  undoubtedly  fix  on  the  GUMS. 
The  spheres  in  their  orbs,  though  contracted  in  s;zc, 
I  see  with  a  glance  are  tiie  balls  of  the  eyes ; 
And  the  scourges  so  light,  like  inflictions  of  love. 
Are  eye-LASRES,  fixed  both  below  and  above. 
The  badge  of  true  royalty  dearly  I  see. 
What  else  but  the  cbown  on  the  head  can  it  be? 
And  what  is  the  amwuU,  graceful  and  fleet. 
But  the  heart,  to  be  kept  in  the  inmost  retreat  ? 
WHd  fruits  that  the  chemist  his  jalap  supplies. 
Are  HIPS,  both  the  two  that  ai-e  joined  to  the  thighs. 
Kow' solved  is  the  problem ;  and  told  in  full  measui-c 
Each  component  part  of  its  wonderful  treasure. 

C  0. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PENNIE  HAS  ±  OLIUPSE  OF  IBK  WOBLD. 

ANEW  e»  opened  in  the  life  of  Hr.  Wjny&rd'a  word 
-wlieiL  she  parted  with  Hr.  Timd&l  at  liajfield  g&r- 
to-door.  Ttiere  waa  a  long  probatioa  befora  her, 
irhich  foond  her  a  sirl,  uid  made  her  a  voniaQi 


opinion  that  the  time  wiu  come  to  give  her  a  glimpse 
of  ike  world. 

"  Get  her  awaj  from  Eaatwold,  and  let  ht-r  have  a 
bit  of  touring  and  pleaanring,"  aaid  her  mother. 
"La!  bleM^ouI  shntalaaa  up,  and  ahelleBtherheart 
out,  bat  Hhell  fall  in  love  with  somebody." 

In  finer  phrase  Mrs.  Wjnjard  expressed  the  lamo 
sentiment.  So  also  did  the  Dame  at  Bnckenfield.  and 
Dame's   married    daughters.       Even   lliUioent 


moped  at  fint,  and  her  friends  were  nnivereallf  of  I  Forester,  who  knew  P^nnie  best,  was  inclined  to  think 
JTo.  10.— Xartli  ft,  1867.  h 
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Fen  might  forget  lier  girlish  idyll,  when  she  was  a 
year  or  two  wiser  in  the  world's  wisdom.  At  all 
eyente,  let  her  have  leisure  for  second  thoughts,  the 
opporttmity  of  wider  choice;  no  fear  tiiat  with  her 
f ortmie,  notwithstanding  her  plain  face,  but  she  would 
have  suitors  enough. 

But  who  was  to  take  charge  of  herP  Who  was  to 
give  her  her  glimpse  of  the  world?  Mrs.  Wynyard 
had  too  many  ties  at  home.  Mi's.  Croft  had  no  enirie 
in  i>olite  society.  Fennie  got  dreadfully  impatient 
when  she  heard  herself  and  her  prospects,  day  after 
day,  under  discussion.  For  a  full  fortnight  site  ¥ras 
bent  on  leading  a  nun's  life,  until  she  and  her  lover 
could  be  happly  reunited,  beyond  the  power  of  stony- 
hearted guardians  to  separate  them  any  more — ^for  a 
whole.fortnight,  the  longest  in  her  life  during  which 
no  whisper  of  Mr.  Tindtd  reached  her.  At  the  end  of 
those  fourteen  weary  days  came  two  letters:  her 
mother's  periodical  gossip,  in  which  the  Abbey  was 
casually  mentioned  as  being  left  to  Usejf;  and  a  kind 
epistle  from  Lady  Goodwin,  who  wrote  to  say  that  she 
and  Sir  Andrew  were  going  abroad  in  September  for 
Sir  Andrew's  health,  and  that  if  Fennie  were  pleased 
to  travel  in  their  company,  they  should  be  happy  to 
aiford  her  their  escort. 

Fennie  could  not  have  believed  there  was  spring 
enough  left  in  her  heavy  heart  to  make  such  a  bound 
as  it  made  at  this  reading.  She  coloured  uncon* 
scioualy ;  and  Mrs.  Wynyard,  under  whose  considera- 
tion the  proposal  had  been  brought,  in  a  long  previous 
correspondence  with  her  sister,  was  at  no  loss  t*) 
interpret  these  signs  of  emotion.  Fennie  handed  her 
the  letter.  She  perused  it,  and  then  said — "  Well, 
Fennie,  what  do  you  tl^ink  of  it  ?  I  think  you  cannot 
do  better  than  accept  Lady  (Goodwin's  offer." 

Fennie  was  clearly  of  the  same  opinion,  but  she  had 
a  little  struggle  with  her  inclination.  Was  it  faithful 
to  give  up  being  miserable  P  Whether  it  was  faithful 
or  not,  something  within  her  protested  that  it  would 
soon  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  remain  so.  She 
ate  well,  she  slept  well,  she  had  her  health  in  per- 
fection— ^prosaic  facts  to  record  of  a  young  wommi  in 
her  bereaved  condition;  but  youth  be  her  ezeose,  and 
youthful  confidence  in  her  life  all  coming  right  by- 
and-by. 

It  was  settled,  of  course,  that  Fennie  should  go 
abroad.  Sir  Andrew  Goodwin,  worthy  man,  graq^bied 
a  little.  He  didn't  see  why  they  should  encumber 
themselves  with  the  responsibility  of  an  heiress.  "  We 
shall  have  a  pack  of  foreign  fortune-hunters  after  her 
— that  is  where  it  will  be,"  he  told  his  wife. 

"  Who  need  know  that  she  has  a  fortune  P^  wplied 
she,  and  pacified  his  fears. 

There  were  yet  some  weeks  to  elapse  before  Fennie 
set  forth  to  see  the  world.  She  contrived  to  pass 
them  not  unhappily.  She  had  quite  made  up  her 
mind.  "  If  we  both  Hve,  as  soon  as  I  am  free,  I  know 
what  I  shall  do;"  and  once  thus  resolved,  present 
times  and  things  oame  easier  to  her.  Or,  if  som>wful 
reminiscence  and  anticipation  got  now  and  then  the 
better  of  her  philosophy,  she  ordered  out  her  pony, 
enjoyed  a  canter  over  the  airy,  blossomy  moor,  and 
came  back  refreshed  in  heart  and  hope.  Fennie  was, 
in  fact,  herself  again. 

There  were  rumoura  of  war  in  the  world  at  this 
time ;  Bnssians  and  Turks  fighting  on  the  Danube— 
battle  of  Oltenitza,  massacre  of  Sxnope,  on  the  old. 


immemorial  pattern  of  war;  English  and  French 
fleets  sailing  round  to  Sehafltopol,  and  bloekadiiig 
Russia  in  her  Black  Sea  fortress,  to  know  the  reaBon 
why. 

It  was  a  lovely  September  afternoon  vkea  ike 
Goodwins  and  Fennie  crossed  from  Folkestone  to 
Boulogne — a  mere  pleasure  trip.  Sir  Andrew  had  Ms 
Time$,  over  which  he  fell  into  conversation  witb  a  hU, 
ancient  personage,  white-bearded  and  soldierly.  The 
probability  of  England  entering  into  the  quarrel  vas 
their  topic.  Fennie  heard  their  talk  without  much 
heeding  it.  Feace  and  war — ^they  were  only  aoonds  to 
her,  echoes  of  pages  in  school-lxXirs,  unreal,  unrealized. 
She  had  not  yet  committed  herself  to  a  daily  perusal 
of  newspapers.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  evils  and 
sins,  and  miseries  and  tragedies,  that  are  in  the  7orld, 
except  by  deduction  from  the  one  tragedy  that  in- 
fluenced her  own  life.  Therefore  when  the  white- 
bearded  gentleman  said  to  Sir  Andrew  authoritatiTelj 
— "  We  shall  certainly  have  war;  we  muti  have  war; 
and  not  a  little  war  either,"  the  words  drifted  bj  her 
ears  with  the  very  slightest  significance. 

A  sentence  in  the  next  letter  she  received  from  her 
mother  put  meaning  into  them.  Mrs.  Groft  wrote- 
"  The  Abbey  is  likely  to  be  left  to  itself  a  long  while. 
The  master  is  gone  to  the  East  They  say  here  that 
he  has  volunteered  to  help  the  Turks,  who  have  been  ; 
getting  up  a  quarrel  with  the  Christians.  Bat  snrelj  , 
bs  could  never  be  such  a  heathen  as  that.  A  Turk  h 
a  Tnrk,  and  knows  no  better,  poor  creature ;  bat  Mr. 
Tindal  waa  taught  at  school  and  church,  and  his 
mother  was  a  pious  woman  as  ever  stepped.  If  what 
I  hear  is  true,  I  shall  begin  to  think  worse  of  him 
than  ever  I  thought  yet.  And  I  hope  you  are  getting' 
him  out  of  your  head." 

Fennie  was  doing  anything  but  getting  him  oat  of 
her  head.  When  they  reached  Paris,  her  first  ex- 
pedition was  to  Hachette's,  to  buy  all  the  booh. 
pamphlets,  and  papers  that  would  explain  to  her  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  war-cloud  in  the  East  Mr. 
Tindal  was  there ;  she  had  not  a  doubt  of  it.  And  if 
he  was  there,  it  wajs  for  some  noble  purpose,  fihe  felt 
sure.  Perhaps  he  was  gone  to  seek  the  opportonit; 
of  honourable  fame — to  redeem  his  wasted  life  bjsome 
grand  act  wbieb  would  compel  all  true  men  to  accord 
him  their  trust  again.  In  Pennie's  imagination  he 
was  already  exalted  into  a  warrior  and  a  hero.  She 
had  no  heart-aching  fears  for  his  safety.  Indeed,  to 
herself  she  avowed  it,  she  would  have  hxid  a  proad 
consolation  in  his  making  a  glonous  end,  if  he  left  a 
glorious  name,  in  the  light  of  which  the  black  calomnj 
that  eclipsed  it  now  might  be  overpowei*ed  and  done 
away,  fier  sentiment  was  a  new  reading  of  the  old 
lyric :  she  ooold  not  have  loved  her  lover  so  much,  had 
she  not  loved  his  honour  more  than  himself.  H 
Providence  had  made  her  the  oppoi'tunity,  she  woaid 
have  told  him  so. 

To  come  down  from  aspiraiions  to  realities.  Ladj 
Goodwin  was  pleased  with  Fennie.  She  discerned 
large  capabilities  of  improvement  in  her.  "  You  call 
her  ugly — ^in  my  opinion  her  face  is  twenty  times  more 
striking  and  attractive  than  half  the  pretty  insipidities 
one  sees,"  was  her  dictum  delivered  to  a  f^shiooablt 
matron  of  her  acquaintance — ^no  other,  indeed,  than 
Lady  Brooke,  who  was  also  in  Faiis  with  her  husband. 

"Yes;  I  oaU  her  hopelessly  ugly — impracticahlj 
ugly,"  replied  the  fat,  fair  dame. 


"  With  her  nice  ejes,  ckaa-oat  moutk  and  chin,  and 
soft,  spoUeflfl  complexioii  ?" 

"  Oomplezio&— aha  haa  uo  oomplfinoo.  Her  akin  is 
gmooth  enough,  but  it  is  only  <Mie  tint  lighter  than  a 

"  In  two  or  three  years,  -when  she  ia  a  woman  and 
not  a  giilf  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  she  will  be 
very  much  admired.  6he  has  not  dona  growing  yet. 
I  shall  pat  her  into  the  hands  of  a  gpood  dressmaker 
and  a  good  milliner,  and  they  will  do  her  justice.'' 

Lady  Goodwin  developed  ezoellaiit  qualitiea  aa  a 
chaperone.  She  had  not  been  yeiy  eBthusiastie  about 
Fennie  to  begin  with;  bat  a  few  weeka'  intimate 
acquaintance  brought  her  to  a  thorough  enjoyment  of 
ner  office.  Mr.  Wynyard'a  ward  began  now  to  bo 
made  the  most  of.  A  splendid  Madame,  from  the  Bue 
de  la  Paim,  instructed  her  in  the  artiatie  powers  of 
dress ;  and,  as  Pennie  was  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  she  learnt  aptly  and  appreciated 
the  lesson.  About  shapes  and  fashions,  said  the 
Frenchwoman,  she  had  no  ground  for  anxiety ;  a  sack 
would  not  disguise  the  ivelte  elegance  of  her  figure; 
colour  would  be  her  Sqylla,  ornament  her  Oharybdis. 
Let  her  therefore  study  colour  and  ornament.  Pennie, 
though  willing  to  be  well-dressed,  laughed  and  mo- 
ralized ovei*  the  serious  business  made  of  it.  But 
the  Frenchwoman  was  far  too  conscientious,  far  too 
deeply  impressed  with  the  dignities  and  responsibilities 
of  her  profession,  to  laugh — she  morali2ed,  in  facty 
more  soundly  than  Pennie. 

"Who  affects  to  despise  clothing  is  foolish,^'  said 
she.  "  Clothing,  it  is  the  outward  expression  of  the 
inward  sentiment.  A  woman  ill-dressed  is  a  mind 
ill-cultiTated,  is  a  soxd  dead  of  feeling.  The  perfect 
dress  is  suitable,  is  neat,  is  of  consequence  charming. 
It  is  impossible  to  love  the  woman  who  goes  all  f  o." 
A  gesture  of  the  hands,  expressive  of  tawdry  slip- 
sloppiness,  completed  Madame*s  little  oration. 

A  ball  at  the  British  Embassy  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  Pennie's  debtd  in  Paris — ^her  first  glimpse  of  the 
gi-eat  world.  Lady  Qoodwin  assured  her  biefore  they 
Get  out  that  she  could  not  possibly  look  nicer.  Her 
own  glass  had  told  her  the  same.  She  did  not  like 
yellow  in  the  abstract,  but  she  could  not  deny  that  the 
yellow  silk,  white  tulle,  and  golden  wheat-ears  that 
composed  and  embellished  her  attire,  added  a  quite 
novel  lustre  to  her  polished  neck,  her  anns,  her  dusky 
visage ;  that,  though  as  far  as  erer  from  being  pretty, 
Madame'e  genius  had  brought  out  all  her  latent  powers 
of  being  picturesque.  The  fame  of  her  great  fortune 
had  gone  before  her,  and  was  generally  known  in  the 
English  society  of  Paris.  Lady  Brooke  had  pro- 
claimed her  ugliness  as  a  heavy  drawback  on  her  more 
«»lid  attractions,  but  Pennie  did  not  strike  strangers 
as  being  at  all  unreasonably  ugly.  Sereral  persons  of 
taste  and  distinction  requested  an  introduction  to  her 
^or  dancing  purposes,  of  course.  And  then  it  came 
out  that  Pennie  would  not  dance — could  not  dance,  as 
ladies  dance  in  Paris.  Lady  Goodwin  was  positively 
distressed. 

"  Tou  ought  to  ha^e  begun  to  take  lessons  the  day 
we  arriyed,"  whispered  she.  "  I  take  blame  to  myself 
for  my  forgetfulness.  Yes — ^I  quite  recollect  your 
little  style  at  Brackenfield  and  Norminster  Ball,  your 
little  capers  and  twirls  that  made  Uncle  Christopher 
langh.  That  was  the  fashion  fifty  years  ago — I  am 
quite  griered:  but  we  will  not  have  you  make  an 
exhibition  of  yourself.    Better  sit  still  than  do  that." 


So  Pennie  sat  still,  not  at  all  diaoonsolately.  Her 
only  dancing*mast«r  had  been  a  wizened,  very  old 
Swiss,  originally  a  valet,  married  to  an  Engliah  cook, 
who  lived  at  Allan  Bridge,  and  oombined  instmction 
in  fencing,  in  dancing,  and  in  the  French  language, 
with  the  trade  of  hairdresser,  bajrber,  and  perfumer. 
Eskdale  availed  itself  <^  his  services  in  every  capacity, 
and  was  perfectly  aatiafied  with  the  result  so  long"  as  it 
stayed  at  home.  Pennie  looked  so  new,  primitive,  and 
pleased  with  all  she  saw,  that  when  die  offered  this 
rustic  fact  to  Mr.  Clifford,  a  very  aerene  Bnglishman, 
in  ffi^lanation  of  her  aeoond  refusal  to  vahg  mth  him, 
he  pronounced  her  aim^city  deUoious,  He  would  not 
have  appreciated  it  so  highly,  if  he  had  not  been 
assured  that  she  was  worth  more  than,  her  weight  in 
gold — ^literally  speaking,  worth  more  than  her  weight 
in  gold.  Pennie  had  been  ao  described,  and  the 
description  dung  to  her. 

"  Yitz  is  de  littel  Englis  gel  dat  is  worse  more  zan 
h6r  weight  in  goldP"  was  asked  in  a  shrill  whisper 
behind  her,  while  the  serene  EngUshman  in  front  vras 
holding  her  in  light  ball-room  conversation.  Pennie 
laughed  silently,  thoroughly  appreciating  the  fun  of 
the  inquiry.  Another  voice— the  unmistakable  growl 
of  a  Briton — made  answer  that  all  little  Engliah  giria 
were  worth  more  than  their  weight  in  gold;  and 
Pennie's  acquaintance,  glancing  quickly  round,  aaid, 
"  What,  Bangham,  are  you  here  P" 

"  I  wish  I  was  anywhere  else.  Paris  is  confoundedly 
like  an  oven,  and  this  is  the  hottest  eomer  of  it. 
How  d'ye  do  ?"  Captain  Bangham  held  out  his  hand, 
and  the  countrymen  exchanged  the  national  greeting. 

''Well,  d'ye  think  we  shall  go  to  war?"  waa  the 
next  question. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Can't  understand  what  the 
Government  means,  shilly-shallying  like  this.  Much 
better  show  'em  we  mean  it,  and  give  'em  it  hot  and 
strong  at  once.    That  is  what  I  say." 

"That  is  what  everybody  says,  both  here  and  in 
London.  There  are  not  two  opinions  about  it."  The 
friends  moved  off,  and  Lady  Brooke  sailed,  a  great 
white  luminous  cloud,  into  the  space  Mr.  Clifford  had 
vacated.  She  loomed  largely  benignant  over  Pennie, 
hoped  ahe  waa  enjoying  her  first  Paris  ball,  and 
regretted  not  to  see  her  better  engaged  than  sitting 
still.  She  offered  to  try  to  find  her  a  partner — she 
had  no  doubt  ahe  could. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Pennie ;  "  but  it  would  be  of  no 
use,  for  I  cannot  dance."  Then  she  had  to  explain. 
Lady  Brooke  was  amazed  ,*  urged  her  to  try — anything 
paaaed  for  dancing  now-ardays;  her  friends  would 
make  allowance. 

"  I  am  very  well  entertained.  The  music  is  lovely. 
I  do  not  at  all  care  for  sitting  still,"  replied  Pennie, 
confused  by  the  tone  of  compassionate  patronage  with 
which  it  was  Lady  Brooke'a  whim  to  addreaa  her. 

"  What  an  odd  little  creature  you  are  i  I  suppoae 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  you  look  or  think  like 
other  people.  I  should  ao  much  like  to  ask  you  a 
question.  I  can  see  through  your  glove  that  you  still 
wear  the  bride-ring  of  Rood."  Pennie  coloured 
slightly,  and  her  air  betrayed  that  she  did  not  like 
the  turn  of  the  conversation.  Lady  Brooke  became 
only  the  more  inqniaitive.  "  TeU  me,"  whispered  she, 
**  do  you  hold  to  your  pledge  P  I  know  your  guardiana 
have  refused  to  recognize  any  aort  of  engagement' 
between  you  and  Mr.  Tindal ;  but  do  you  adhere  to  it 
yourselves  P" 
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"  I  shall  uot  denj  it ;  but  I  do  not  acknowledge  jour 
right  to  catechize  me"  said  Fennie,  fltuihing  deeper 
and  deeper. 

Lady  Brooke  onlj  smiled  superior  at  the  little 
country  girl's  rebuff.  She  had  learned  all  she  wished 
to  know ;  and  within  five  minutes  she  had  apprized  a 
dear,  deeply-indebted  friend,  on  the  look-out  for  c 
good  -  match  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  that  in  her 
judgment  it  would  be  only  love's  labour  lost  to  pay 
court  to  Penelope  Croft. 

Lady  Gk)odwin  had  a  chaperane^B  eye  on  her  charge 
the  whole  night ;  but  she  had  too  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  greet  and  chat  with  for  more  than 
this.  It  was  certainly  tiresome  to  bring  a  girl  to  a 
ball  who  could  not  dance,  especifdly  a  girl  whom 
twenty  people  wanted  to  dance  with. 

"If  you  could  have  danced,  Pennie,  your  dehtU 
might  have  been  quite  a  success,"  she  said  to  her  just 
before  supper.  "  Instead  of  that,  it  is  almost  a  failure, 
and  Lady  Brooke  is  going  about  pitying  you." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Pennic.  "  There  is  nobody  here 
I  should  like  to  dance  with — ^nobody  I  mind  ever  meet- 
ing again." 

She  was  not  sorry,  however,  when  Mr.  Clifford  re- 
appeared, and  after  a  word  or  two  with  Lady  Gk>odwin, 
proposed  to  conduct  her  charge  to  the  supper-room. 
He  had  a  vexy  agreeable  manner — quiet,  easy,  kind. 
She  vras  not  afraid  of  him.  He  was  not  young,  and  he 
looked  rather  fatigued  and  tired  of  everything  but  the 
little  pleasure  he  took  in  her  freshness.  This  was 
obvious.  It  set  Pennie  free  to  ei^'oy  in  her  own 
fashion.  He  led  her  to  supper,  fed  her  with  dainties 
such  as  girls  love,  then  escorted  her  through  the  long 
suite  of  rooms,  the  conservatories,  the  lamp-lit  gardens, 
and  back  again  to  Lady  Goodwin's  sheltering  wing. 
As  Pennie  resumed  her  seat,  Mr.  Clifford  whispered 
an  aside  to  her  ehaperone:  "Lady  Groodwin,  she  is 
charming."  Pennie's  first  sip  of  flattery — she  found  it 
sweet.  Wlien  Mr.  Clifford  assisted  her  presently  to 
the  carriage  the  conscious  intoxication  of  it  was  in 
her  eyes  and  in  her  voice.  She  responded  to  his  calm 
"Grood-night"  with  a  gentle  flutter  of  the  nerves. 
Come  to  herself  again,  she  thought  what  a  little,  silly 
fool  she  was ;  the  fact  being  that  she  knew  nothing 
yet  of  the  world,  and  very  little  of  herself. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Clifford  called  upon  Sir  Andrew 
and  Lady  Groodwin  at  their  hotel.  The  carriage  had 
just  been  brought  round  to  take  them  for  a  drive  with 
Pennie  to  St.  Cloud.  They  proposed  that  he  should 
fill  the  vacant  seat,  and  come  with  them.  He  consented 
— ^he  had  no  engagement  that  he  could  remember. 
All  very  listlessly,  he  said  it.  Pennie  felt  what  an 
interesting  person  he  was:  he  must  have  a  history 
with  that  manner,  certainly.  Sir  Andlrew  Goodwin 
was  sometimes  rather  sarcastic  in  his  sententious 
speeches,  and  as  the  conversation  engaged  and  grew 
animated  between  Mr.  Clifford  and  his  wife,  Pennie 
divined  that  the  Yorkshire  squire  did  not  admire— did 
not  quite  believe  in  the  blase  citizen  of  the  world ;  that 
if  good  manners  had  not  forbidden,  he  would  more 
than  once  have  cried  ^'F-adgeT  to  his  sentiments. 
They  were  old  acquaintances:  the  men  had  indeed 
been  boys  together  at  Eton,  and  had  a  score  of  remi- 
niscences in  common  to  recall,  in  many  of  which  Lady 
Goodwin  held  her  place.  Mr.  Clifford  had  visited  at 
Brackenfield  some  years  before.  He  had  also  been  at 
Eskdale — ^at    Rood  Abbey,  as  it   presently    revealed 


itself  to  Pennie.  He  spoke  of  himself,  in  fact,  as 
Hugh  Tindal's  friend.  For  obvious  reasons,  Sir 
Andrew  tried  to  turn  the  conversation ;  Mr.  Clifford, 
unaware  of  them,  persevered. 

"  Dreadful  fate  to  be  cut  off  in  that  sudden  waj. 
It  has  never  been  cleared  up  yet,  has  itP"  He  was 
told  it  had  not.  "  I  see  a  woman's  hand  in  it— alwap 
did.  ScandalouB  thing  to  lay  it  to  his  brother.'' 
Pennie  experienced  a  fresh  movement  of  Gympatliy 
towards  JAr.  Clifford.  Lady  Goodwin  interposed  with 
some  inquiry  about  the  lady  whom  the  Emperor  had 
just  exalted  from  a  private  station  to  share  his  throne. 
There  was  ten  minutes  gfood  talk  on  that  topic,  and 
then  the  carriage  ¥ras  at  the  park-gate  of  St.  Cload. 

They  did  not  go  over  the  palaice,  but  they  walked 
for  an  hour  in  the  i>ark  and  in  the  formal  gardens. 
and  then  drove  back  to  Paris  as  they  had  come. 
There  was  no  second  allusion  to  the  Bood  Abbey 
tragedy;  and  when  they  arrived  in  the  courtyanl 
of  the  hotel  Mr.  Clifford  took  his  leave  and  went  hi^ 
way. 

He  went  his  way  then,  but  he  came  back  several 
times  again.  Sir  Andrew  asked  his  wife  what  he  meant 
by  it,  the  inveterate  dangler.  "I'm  sure,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  it  is  not  for  love  of  my  company,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  for  love  of  yours."  Lady  Goodwin  suggested 
that  it  might  be  for  love  of  Pennie's. 

"Don't  encourage  that — hell  never  marry  her. 
There  is  not  a  prouder  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
A  word  of  her  kith  and  kin  would  rout  all  your 
schemes.  And  for  the  fellow  himself,  he  is  so  con- 
sequential, though  he  is  nothing  and  has  nothing,  that 
a  woman  of  at  all  infeiior  rank  would  be  curse'l 
with  such  a  companion.  Let  us  have  no  match-making, 
my  dear,  whatever  we  have.  I  shall  tell  him  hers  is  u 
railway-mania  f oi'tune." 

Lady  Goodwin  felt  slightly  disappointed.  Sb«. 
fancied  her  prosperous  mate  was  rather  hard  on  Mi- 
Clifford,  who  began  life  with  his  way  to  make,  and 
thus  far  had  made  it  by  no  means  effectually.  He  wat^ 
a  lover  of  pleasure,  a  lover  of  ease ;  his  fine  person  was 
a  litUe  decaying,  his  moderate  fortune  was  long  sincf 
mortgaged.  Even  to  men  of  the  world  the  most 
knowing,  it  was  a  mystery  how  he  kept  up  the  game 
—dined  well,  lodged  well,  dressed  well ;  had  admission 
to  desirable  houses,  and  napoleons  always  in  his  pocket 
It  must  be  play — ^he  must  know  a  trick  or  two  on  the 
cards,  was  the  common  explanation.  Perhaps  he  did. 
But  he  staved  off  the  desperate  air  of  those  who  hare 
only  luck  to  depend  on.  He  might  more  than  once 
have  established  himself  by  a  moneyed  match,  but  he 
formed  a  mistaken  estimate  of  his  deserts.  He  wanted 
nothing  less  than  aU — ^birth,  youth,  breeding,  beaaty. 
and  fortune.  He  was  not  even  yet — after  several 
failures — disabused  of  the  expectation  that  he  should 
get  them.  Pennie  possessed  three  of  his  essentials- 
youth,  breeding,  and  fortune,  and  enough  of  attraction 
to  stand  in  the  place  of  beauty,  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  her  origin.  For  that,  however,  he  thought  her 
association  with  the  respectable  Goodwins  voucher 
sufficient;  and  he  had  it  seriously  in  contemplation. 
alter  he  had  been  twice  or  thnce  in  her  company,  «> 
pay  her  a  little  court,  with  such  ultimate  views  as  cir- 
cumstances might  decide  on.  This  business,  very 
cautiously  conducted,  brought  him  often  toe  the  hotel 
at  an  hour  when  the  ladies  were  in^  took  him  of  an 
evening  to  their  resorts,  to  theatre  and  opera;  a^^ 
caused  him  to  make  his  diurnal  ride  in  the  same  dirco 
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lion  as  thej  made  their  drive.  PeDnie  waa  alwftjB 
pleasant,  alwsjB  gratified  if  hen  he  appeared. 

"The  litUe  jade,"  eaid  Sir  Andrew;  "I  do  believe 
she  ia  encouraging  himl"  For  though  the  object  of 
sbowing  her  the  world  wns  to  detach  her  mind  from 
Mr.  Tindal,  men  approve  a  conetant  woman.  And 
Pt^nnie  was  faithful  at  heart ;  bat  there  is  an  influence 
in  agreeable,  delicately-flattering  assiduity.  VLr.  Clif- 
ford made  Paris  a  much  more  charming  abode  to  her 
ihan  it  would  have  been  in  his  absence. 

There  woe  no  sort  of  explsjiation,  nor  was  there  any 
nbmpt  break  in  their  intimacj.  Sir  Andrew  mentioned 
one  day,  incidentally,  how  and  when  Fennie's  money- 
l)aga  were  filled ;  and  Mr.  Clifibrd,  without  surprise  or 
emotion,  detailed  an  unhappy  renture  of  bis  own  at  that 
epoch.  There  was  an  end  of  serious  speculation  oi 
heiress's  future,  but  he  continued  to  be  kind  and 
dial ;  for  he  thought  her  a  nice  little  girl — a  nice  little 
girl,  moreover,  with  a  very  promising  leaning  towards 
admiration  of  himself.  Peunie  never  guessed  what 
her  yeoman-blood  had  oaused  her  to  miss.  She  knew 
what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved.  She  thought  Mr. 
Cliflbrd  had  helped  to  make  Farie  pleasant;  but  she 
nna  qaite  ready  to  have  Florence  and  Bome  made 
pleasant  in  the  same  way  by  somebody  else. 
Andrew,  when  he  found  this  ont,  declared  to  his  wife 
Ihat  Pennie  was  a  flirt.  Lady  Goodwin  knew  better. 
Society  exhilarated  the  country-bred  girl;  she  liked 
it,  though  she  was  a  little  off  her  balance  in  it.  But 
she  looked  the  beet  and  the  happiest  in  those  quiet 
honrs  of  ecenery-mooning,  when  she  could  escape 
crery-day  talk,  and  let  her  roving  imagination  loose 
ufter  Mr.  Tindal.  She  did  a  great  deal  of  day-dream- 
bg  in  ibis  fashion ;  but  she  always  returned  from  hei" 
nights  at  call,  and  entered  into  every  traveller'a  scheme 
<nth  girlish  satisfaction  and  energy.  Just  before  they 
left  Paris  for  Italy,  in  October,  Lady  Goodwin  wrote 
lo  Mrs.  Wynyard:  "Pennie  does  not  worry  ns  by 
parading  any  widow's  airs ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  has 
awerred  a  straw's  breadth  from  her  resolve  to  be  Ml". 
Tindal's  wife," 

This  .  communication  came  circnitoasly  about  ia 
Mr.  Hargrove's  ears.  He  received  it  with  much  com- 
placency. "  We  must  give  her  time.  Two  years  more 
lill  try  her,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Croft.  "There  is  no 
baste  for  her  to  marry  at  oU  yet — ehe  is  only  a  child." 
The  widow,  in  a  sense,  agreed  with  him — but  she  did 
bope  Pennie  would  marry — and  young, 

"  Of  course  she  will — why  should  she  not  P"  said  the 
lawyer,  encouragingly.  But  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
tertained a  lively  hope  that  Mr.  Wynyard's  ward 
"oold  prove  long  and  obstinately  rebellions.  He  had 
Dot  quite  liked  the  going  abroad  scheme;  he  professed 
to  think  such  a  rich  heiress  would  mn  a  thousand 
dangers  from  tbe  piirsnit  of  English  ne'er-do-weels 
imd  foreign  sharpers.  Lady  Goodwin's  information 
^as  of  a  kind  to  relieve  bis  fears,  and  they  were  re- 
lieved accordingly.  Dr.  Grey  also  was  pleased  by  it, 
hat  for  other  reasons.  He  was  glad  Pennie  was  stanch 
to  hia  unfortunate  friend.  "And  she  will  be  if  she  is 
<Torth  a  chip,"  was  his  bold  reply  to  Mrs.  Wynyard 
when  she  apprised  him  of  the  fact. 


ipeak  aa  we  think,  lo  do  as  we  pretend  taA 

fTotam,  to  perrorm  and  make  good  ohkt'we  promise,   end 
f^lly  to  be  what  we  would  seem  and  appear  to  be, 

^^  first  iDKradkot    in  convenation  is   tnitb,  the  next 
ewd  senie,  the  tbird  good  hnmour,  and  the  Ibatth  wit. 


CLOCKS  AND  WATCHES. 

Fbw  people,  looking  at  a  clock  or  watch,  giva  any 
thought  to  the  immense  amount  of  labour  and  calcu- 
lation bestowed  upon  the  instruments  by  which  we 
measure  time.  That  much  interesting  information  is 
to  be  gained  upon  tbe  subject,  is  proved  by  Mr,  Edward 
J.  Wood's  recently  published  book,  entitled  "  CnriositieB 
of  Clocks  and  Watches,"  which  gives  an  account  of 
many  famous  ones,  and  of  varions  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  hours  and  minutes.  The  earliest  ways  in  which 
time  was  mapjwd  out  were  rude  enough,  but  we  shall 
see  how  invention  made  rapid  strides. 

Time  was  first  measured  by  the  sun,  the  gnomon,  or 
sun-dial,  being  probably  invented  by  the  B  Aylonians  : 
it  waa  of  the  form  still  familiar  to  us  at  the  present 
day,  and  therefore  needs  no  description.  Water  was 
the  next  agent  employed,  and  water-clocks,  or  clep- 
sydne,  were  used  first  in  Athenian  courts  of  justice,  to 
regulate  tbe  length  of  time  that  the  advocates  were 
allowed  when  pleading.    The  clepsydra  was  very  like 


1  precieeh'  the  same  principle, 
d  for  sand :  the  fluid  issued  drop 


wfit«r  being  substituted 

by  drop  through  a  small  hole  in  a  vessel  that  contain!.- 
it,  and  fell  into  a  receiver,  in  which  somelight  floating 
body  marked  tbe  height  of  the  water  as  it  rose,  and  by 
these  means  tbe  flight  of  time  was  measured.  The 
famous  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athena  was  a  gigantic 
water-dock.    They  were  soon  made  to  strike  at  certain 


houi-s,  and  sand-glasses  also  came  into  use.  Alfred 
the  Qreat,  as  is  well  known,  used  candle-clocks,  which 
were  looked  after  by  one  of  bis  domefitie  chaplains; 
but  many  centuries  elapsed  before  wheel-clocks  were 
invented,  and  the  exact  period  cannot  be  accurately 
settled.  They  were  first  used  probably  in  the  monas- 
teries of  Europe,  and  afterwards  became  more  widely 
known.  The  first  wheel-clock  in  England,  according 
to  Mr.  Wood,  was  moat  likely  that  of  old  St.  Paul's ; 
and  it  was  a  very  curious  one,  having  automaton 
figures  which  struck  tbe  time,  and  which  were  called 
•'Paul's  Jacks."  The  present  clock  of  St.  Paul's  is  also 
a  noteworthy  one,  and  was  made  in  1708.  Tbe  bour 
numerals  are  over  two  feet  in  length,  the  minute  hands 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and  the  hour  bands  five  or 
aix — weighing  respectively  seventy-five  and  forty-four 
pounds  each.  It  ia  interesting  to  compare  this  gigantic 
clock  with  a  watch  made  by  Arnold,  in_  1761,  for 
George  III.,  which  was  set  in  a  ring,  and  weighed  only 
a  few  grains.  It  was  so  small,  indeed,  that  the  tools 
for  its  manufacture  had  all  to  be  made  by  the  watch- 
maker himself,  specially  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  con- 
tained the  first  ruby  cylinder  ever  made.  Clocks 
became  common,  and  various  improvement*  upon 
them  were  adtnited,  until  they  not  only  denoted  the 
time  of  day,  but  the  days  of  the  year  and  month, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  motions  of  the 
planets,  all  this  of  course  involving  the  most  curious 
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and  complicated  tnachiuer;.  A  famous  clock  of  this 
kind  waa  that  of  Straahnrg  Catkedntl.  the  maker  of 
which  ia  said  to  have  become  blind  before  he  had 
finished  his  work,  bat  completed  it  notwithstanding 
bis  miafortimc.  Like  the  Jacks  of  old  St.  Paul's  olock, 
antomaton  SpTirea  Btrike  the  quarters ;  and  on  the  top 
is  the  figure  <n  a  cock,  which  flaps  ita  wings  and  crows 
aloud  twice  in  the  day.  Nearlv  as  famous  as  this  is 
the  clock  in  the  sqnare  of  the  "Piaiza  di  San  Maroo,  in 
Venice,  and  it  too  has  laree  bronze  hamaji  figores.  who 
with  huge  hammers  strike  the  bonrs.  The  clock  of 
St.  Dtmstao's  Gbvrch,  in  Fleet  Street,  was  also  a 
remarkable  one,  projecting  over  the  street,  like  many 
clocks  of  city  churches  now.  Two  figures  di^esaed  as 
savages  strock  the  honre,  and  numy  a  conntrymau  had 
his  pockets  emptied  as  he  stopped  to  gaze  at  the 
imtiaiul  sight.  Two  similar  fibres  have  lately  been 
set  Dp  in  Cheapside,  which,  striking  a  large  bell,  attract 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  piuace  clock  at  West- 
minster  is  another  large  clock,  itsdials,  twenty-two  foot 
'  a  diameter,  being  probably  the  largest  in  the  world ; 
t  goes  for  a  week,  and  has  already  cost  upwards  of 
!2,000I.  Clocks  bave  been  made  musical  m  variona 
ways,  playing  tunes  and  imitating  singing  birds — but 
for  dcecnptions  of  these  and  of  many  others,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wood's  book,  and  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  watches. 

Weights  keep  a  clock  going,  bnt  the  coiled  spring 
setting  the  mecttaniam  in  motion  is  the  motive  power 
in  a  watch.  This  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Nurembci^.  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir 
Thomas  Chamberlayno  is  credited  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  them  into  tlus  country ;  and  in  one  of  the  balls 
at  Oxford  there  is  the  picture  of  a,  lady  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  wearer  of  a  watch.  Howevor 
this  may  be,  they  soon  became  popular,  not  only  as 
timekeepers,  but  as  ornaments,  being  worn  round  the 
neck,  and  in  rings  and  bracelets.  At  one  time  indeed 
vas  the  fashion  to  wear  tv^  watches,  and  when  this 
i  the  case  one  was  generally  a  dnmmy,  often  of  gtjld 
or  silver,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  A 
very  curious  watch,  of  which  we  give  a  drawing  from 
Hr.  Wood's  book,  is  one  now  in  the  poasession  of  Sir 
John  Dick  Lauder,  of  Fountain  Hall,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  skull,  made  of  silver  gilt,  and  is  covered  with  traceiy, 
figures,  and  Latin  mottoes.  The  works  of  this  watch 
ire  in  the  position  of  the  brains  in  the  skull ;  the  dial 
is  where  the  roof  of  the  mouth  would  be ;  and  it  opens 
3j  lifting  the  under  jaw,  which  rises  on  a  binge.  Mary 
^ueen  oi  Scuts  had  a  number  of  watches,  and  this 
particular  one  was  made  at  Blois.  A  memorial  watch, 
also  belonging  to  her,  ■was  enclosed  in  a  case  of  trana- 
parent  crystal,  shaped  like  a  coffin.  Most  of  the  early 
watches  had  bella  on  which  the  hours  were  struck,  and 
the  cases  were  perforated  to  let  the  sound  pass  out : 
they  wei'e  large  and  heavy,  and  were  commonly  called 

Scket  clocka.  Ia  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may 
seen  many  early  watches,  illustrating  the  progress 
of  watchmaking  at  different  periods,  which  are  es- 
oeedindy  interesting.  Watches,  althongh  not  oaually 
so  highly  ornamented  as  of  old,  have  more  care  be- 
stowed upon  their  works,  and  watchmaking  has  been 
brought  to  very  great  perfection.  Chronometers,  for 
finding  the  lon^^iiude  at  sea,  must  necessarily  bear  all 
possible  variationa  of  heat  and  cold  without  losing  or 
gaiuinr  time,  and  they  are  subjected  to  the  severest 
oiala,  oeing  placed  in  ovens  and  freezing  mixtures 
previous  to  being  used  on  voyages.  £ci  1^9  a  small 
watch,  construct^  principally  of  rock  crystal,  waspre- 
sented  by  the  maker,  M.  EebeUier,  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris.  The  works  were  aJ!  visible,  and  made 
of  sapphire  and  rock  crystal,  with  springs  of  gold.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  watches  ever  produced 
in  England  was  made  for  the  Sultan  Abdul  Me^d ; 
it  struck  the  hours,  and  cost  one  thousand  two  hun- 


dred gameaM.  The  watch  presented  by  ^  Pohili 
emigrants  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  in  1847,  was  a  fplai. 
did  specimen  of  f  oreigii  nill,  made  at  Geneva.  It  vu 
wound  up  uid  the  bands  set  without  a  key,  and  >u 
gamiahcd  with  mbies.  ' 

Watch  collecting  has  been  a  mania  with  some  penple. 
and  there  are  hunoreda  of  curious  and  valuahle  ancient 
and  modem  watches  possessed  by  various  individnala; 
but  for  descriptions  of  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
clocks,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wood's  eicel- 
lent  book.  Few  things  show  so  wondarfnlly  as  clocb 
and  watch^K-with  their  marrvelloaB  mechanism  pro-  i 
ducing  Bu^  accontte  results — what  can  he  done  br  I 
patient  labour,  aided  by  the  inventive  genius  nitii  ' 
whi(^  Proridenoe  h^  blessed  mankind. 


LITTLE  MB.  SUNTEB. 


ITTLE  Mr.  Honta  i 
lives  at  the  Hol«  in 
the  Wall— not  a  pub- 
lio  -  house  bj  auj  ! 
1  means,  bat  a  sirioflj  i 
private  residence,  if-  ! 
ver    by   any   cluiict 


nfsctlberi; 


IS  hardly  room  for  an; 

I   one    else   when   Mr. 

I   Hunter    happens   to 

be   at   home;  and  1 

advise    anybody  «t» 

ito  it  during  hie  atscnce, 

(or  fear  of  what  mifbt 

the  introder  shonld  iw 

there.     Sot  that  Mr. 

if  ten  at  home  to  viuton; 

DO  la  coo  mtich  of  a  coemopoliiui 

for  that,  and  too  fond  of  roving  about  in  all  diretiiiiiu. 

with  an  idea  of  tnming  his  rambles   to  a  pruliulle 

purpose.     He  is  of  a  very  ancient  family ;  his  pcdiJ,^« 

indeed  laughs  to  scorn  the  mushroom  gentry  who  "^olj 

"  came  in  with  the  Conqueror :"  his  ancestors  came  in 

before    conquerors  were   heard  of,   and   long  before 

pedigrees  were  invented.     By  which  you  pereeifB  lJi>t 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  belong  to  the  genut  IvtiM.    To 

cut  the  matter  short,  I  may  as  wdl  tell  you  at  onct 

that  little  Hunter  is  nothing  more  nor  less  tlun  > 

spider,  and  that  his  hole  in  the  wall  is  just  one  of  1'^ 

hundred  holes  and  more  in  my  garden  wall^a  erevue 

formed  by  the  action  of  rain,  wind,  and  frost,  wbic!" 

have  worked  sundry  interstices  between  the  biicks. 

But  althongh  Hnnter  is  only  a  spider,  I  would  ban 
you  know  he  is  by  no  means  a  commonplace  perBonagt 
— not  at  all  bey-fellow-w^-met  with  eveiySody.  Ujl 
the  probability  u  that  unless  you  have  be^  to  perti- 
culor  pains  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  you  baTe 
never  fallen  in  with  him  in  all  jour  life.  Ton  doo'l 
catch  him  spinning  weba  in  the  corners  of  your  rooEii!i 
whether  garret  or  cellar,  or  weaving  his  traps  in  ibu 
garden  or  shrubbery,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spinner  do.  to 
snare  the  poor  vagabond  blue-bottles  and  daddy-long- 
legs when  the  evil  days  come  upon  them  and  the  cutting 
winds  of  aiutumn  give  them  the  Bhrvery-shakta.  Y"* 
don't  catch  him,  either,  crawling  about  like  a  walkiig 
lobster-pot  in  your  meat-safe  or  preserve  oupboeii  or 
racing  along  the  floor  of  an  uncarpeted  room,  as  Jo" 
do  catch  some  of  his  long-legged  congeners  at  tuDM 
when  Ton  least  expect  them.  Neit^r  does  he  Vf< 
come  down  upon  you  from  the  ceiling  in  the  cbanrt*'' 
of  a  pendnlom's  bob,  and  tap  you  on  the  nose  as  JfW 
tit  at  meals ;  nor  does  he  take  tii^ts  in  the  air  l>t° 
the  gossamers,  ot  stretch  hie  telegrapbio  lines  scnw 
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your  path  as  yon  walk  abroad.  Not  lie :  he  cares  for 
none  of  these  common  trids,  and  is  not  fond  of  ez- 
Mbitinff  at  all ;  bnt,  as  worldly-wise  people  say,  "  keeps 
himself  to  himself,"  leading  an  independent  and  com- 
pact kind  of  existence  foreign  to  spiders  in  general, 
who  for  the  most  part  seem  to  have  too  muoh  baggage 
and  ill-defined  paraphernalia  belonging  to  them  to 
admit  of  their  travelling  far  of  their  own  accord. 

Let  me  introdnce  you  to  Mr.  Htmter.  There  he  sits 
on  a  vine-leaf  on  tibe  look-ont-— fsfo,  yon  will  be  so 
^ood  as  to  observe,  because  he  is  the  only  spider,  so 
far  as  I  know,  that  can  sit ;  and  he  does  it  not  so  mnch 
hy  squatting  upon  his  hind  quarters,  but  by  straighten- 
ing the  joints  of  his  fore-legs  as  well,  thus  throwing 
his  head  up  in  the  air  considerably,  in  a  sort  of  frog- 
like attitude,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to  extend 
his  views  of  things  in  generaL  His  eight  legs  are  not 
80  decidedly  hairy  as  those  of  Messrs.  Spinner,  and  have 
a  neat  wiry  look,  snggesting  the  ideas  of  activity  and 
strength.  He  wears  a  pepper-and-salt  suit,  which,  if 
you  examine  it  a  little  closely,  you  will  see  is  strip^ 
with  dark  lines  Kke  those  on  the  coat  of  the  zebra,  the 
stripes  continuing  over  the  legs,  where,  from  their 
shortness,  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  spots. 
Hia  mandibles  are  pretty  lai'^e,  and  he  seems  to  have  a 
tender  regard  for  them,  at  least  so  one  would  guess 
from  the  way  in  which  he  fondles  them,  as  it  were, 
with  his  front  legs,  reminding  you  of  young  Mr.  Jones 
igenw  homo)  caressing  his  sprouting  moustache.  His 
movements  are  extremely  rapid,  so  rapid  indeed  that  it 
ifl  hard  to  conceive  them  to  be  voluntary,  though  of 
course  they  are ;  they  resemble  in  no  slight  degree  the 
fitful  oscillations  of  the  telegraph  needle,  or  the  darting 
flight  of  small  pieces  of  steel  under  the  influence  of 
the  magnet.  But  you  see  none  of  these  lupid  motions 
while  he  is  sitting,  aa  I  have  called  it — ^he  seems  to  sit 
up  only  to  reconnoitre  with  a  view  to  business. 

But  now  there  is  business  to  be  attended  to ;  for  lo ! 
there  comes  a  fly,  an  ordinary  house-fly,  just  about  the 
rize  of  Mr.  Hunter  himself,  barring  his  long  wiry  legs, 
and  settles  on  the  same  leaf  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
fire  inches  from  him.    Now,  keep  a  sharp  look-out, 
and  note,  if  you  can,  what  happens.     Mr.  Hunter,  you 
see,  has  relinquished  his  sitting  posture  and  sunk  him- 
self do\7n  as  flat  to  the  leaf  as  possible,  his  whole  figure 
pointing  in  a  direct  line  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  fly.    Keep  your  eye  on  both  of  them,  and  mark 
what  comes  next.    What  comes  next  is  just  this — ^that 
while  you  have  been  looking  at  them  "  with  all  your 
eyes"  both  spider  and  fly  have  unaccountably  disap- 
pwired,  as  if  by  magic :  they  are  clean  gone,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  cither  is  left — where,  vou  have  not  the  least 
notion ;  they  seem  to  have  vanished  into  nothingness, 
hoth  of  them,  so  thoroughly  have  your  senses  been 
cheated.  But  don't  be  alarmed,  I  will  bring  the  gentle* 
man  back  for  you.     Look  here  1  I  pass  my  f ooreifing^ 
under  the  vine-leaf  just  at  that  point  where  a  line  pro- 
jected from  Mr.  Hxmter's  head  as  he  couched  for  the 
spring,  and  through  the  body  of  the  fly,  would  have 
touched  the  leafs  outer  edge  j  and,  lo!  I  bring  up  little 
Ifc".  H.  hanging  at  the  end  of  a  yard  of  web  and  grap- 
pling the  poor  fly  in  his  arms.    That  ia  how  ]y&.  H. 
aces  business.    When  he  saw  the  fly  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  bag  him  as  being  good  for  a  dinner :  witnout 
loss  of  time  he  fastened  ms  web  to  the  leaf,  that  it 
might  serve  for  a  ladder  to  aet  back  u]>on,  and  also  aa 
an  elastic  break  or  safe-gnara  to  save  lum  from  smash* 
uig  his  own  head  on  the  gravd-path  below.    It  was 
the  amasing  swiftness  of  his  leap  that  prevented  your 
Beeing  it  alUioueh  you  watched  so  narrowly.     Had  we 
jot  interfered,  but  waited  for  the  event,  we  should 
nave  seen  him,  in  some  five  minutes  or  so,  scrambling 
over  the  ed£:e  of  the  leaf  with  hia  game,  whence  he 
^ould  probably  have  carried  it  to  his  hole  in  the  walL 
It  is  worth  r^nemberinff  that  this  bold  leaper  has  the 
facility  of  calculating  his  distance  exacUy,  in  a  way 


not  easily  explained.  I  have  seen  him  launch  himself 
after  his  game  from  various  heights — some  as  low  as 
three  feet  from  the  ^^und,  some  as  high  as  seven  feet, 
but  whatever  the  distance  he  has  to  go,  he  takes  the 
measure  so  well,  as  invariably  to  pull  himself  up  some 
inches  from  the  ground.  He  is  ceneraUy  successful  in 
these  flying  leaps,  and  catches  his  prey  at  least  three 
times  out  of  four ;  when  he  misses  it  ne  does  not  always 
return  to  his  starting-point,  but  will  sever  his  web  and 
betake  himself  elsewhere. 

The  above  is  one  of  Mr.  H.'s  cleverest  exploits ;  but 
he  shows  a  praiseworthy  alertness  in  hunting  over  his 
peculiar  f^ound,  which  seems  to  be  the  warm  sunny 
wall  partially  shadowed  by  the  foliage  of  climbing 
plants.  On  the  wall,  however,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
sight  of  him,  as  he  prefers  to  conceal  himself  in 
crevices,  and  is  besides  so  similar  in  hue  to  the  old 
dried  mortar,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  him.  When  you 
do  see  him  on  the  wall,  it  is  generally^ ust  as  he  has 
made  his  leap  and  is  grappling  with  ms  prey.  He  will 
hunt  when  he  is  not  hungry,  from  the  mere  hunter's 
instinct,  and  will  stow  away  his  game  in  his  hole, 
weaving  over  the  entrance  a  thin  network  of  web  to 
guard  it  from  marauders. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  Mr,  H.  has  grown  fi*om  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  abouthalf  an  inch  or  some- 
thing more ;  and  now  it  is  that  he  goes  in  for  doughty 
deeds  and  desperate  adventures,  engaging  in  them 
with  a  reckless  valour  almost  without  a  paralleL  By 
this  time  Mrs.  Spinner,  who  has  been  for  months  busy 
with  her  traps,  has  sucked  the  vitals  of  hundreds  of 
unfortunate  victims,  and  has  grown  so  plump  and 
corpulent  with  high  feeding  that  she  is  not  one  half 
so  ori^  and  active  as  she  ought  to  be.  Hunter,  who 
perhaps  has  been  waiting  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
thinks  what  a  jolly  meal  she  would  make  herself  after 
having  devoured  so  many — and  as  the  small  deer  on 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pounce  all  summer 
long  are  now  grown  rather  scarce,  ne  really  must  find 
something  else,  or  starve.  Fat  Mrs.  Spinner  is  to  him 
-what  a  prize  pig  would  be  to  a  hungry  wolf,  and  the 
very  thought  of  ner  makes  his  mouth  water.  So,  some 
fine  mommg  he  sallies  forth'resolved  to  do  or  die,  and 
dare  the  event  of  a  battle.  Mrs.  Spinner,  who  for 
weeks  past  has  abandoned  her  station  in  the  centre  of 
her  web,  and  made  herself  a  snug  cabin  by  rolling  a 
leaf  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  where  she  lives  at  ease, 
is  not  long  in  ignorance  of  Master  Hunter's  hostile 
intentions.  She  knows  the  very  instant  when  he  has 
intruded  on  her  domain,  and,  not  at  ail  frightened,  she 
goes  forth  to  meet  lum.  Hunter  flies  at  her  with  the 
velocity  of  a  shot,  the  moment  he  sees  her ;  the  fat 
lady  raises  herself  on  her  hind-le^  to  receive  the 
dharge,  and  tries  to  grapple  him  with  her  f  ore-leg8> 
or  arms;  but  Hunta^s  retreat  is  as  rapid  as  his 
adyance,  and,  after  planting  his  blow,  he  slrps  away 
before  the  long  hairy  limbs  can  gi-asp  him.  Tnis  goes 
on  for  some  time,  Mrs.  S.  standing  on  her  guard,  head 
up,  and  Mr.  H.  rushing  at  her  time  after  time,  with 
but  short  intervals,  not  more  than  a  few  seconds  each, 
just  to  recover  hia  breath.  It  is  quite  unoertainhow 
the  battle  will  end :  I  have  seen  Mr.  H.  defeated,  and 
I  have  seen  Mtb.  S.  defeated,  but  the  condusions  in 
either  ease  sro  not  exactly  what  one  would  look  for. 
When  Hunter  is  defeated  it  is  because  Mrs.  Spinner 
succeeds  in  getting  fast  hold  of  him,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  retreat :  m  this  case  it  is  all  over  with  him,  for  you 
see  her  the  next  moment  extruding  a  regular  ribbon  of 
web  from  all  the  thousand  spinnarets  at  oncei  and 
turning  somersaults  as  fast  aa  she  can  turn  them-<-by 
which  means  she  rolls  him  up  alive  in  his  own  winding* 
^eet,  and  when  he  is  helpleeely  swaddled,  carries  him 
off  to  her  den,  where  she  amuses  herself  afterwards  by 
sucking  the  blood  oi  him — a  pastime  in  which  I  have 
known  her  to  indulge  for  the  best  part  of  a  summer's 
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day.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Hunter  gets  the 
victory,  he  does  not,  so  far  aa  I  have  observed,  profit 
by  it  BO  readily.  He  may  succeed  in  giving  his  ad- 
versary a  mortal  wound,  or  a  succession  of  wounds  that 
shall  be  mortal,  while  eluding  all  her  endeavours  to 
grasp  him.  When  this  takes  place,  and  Mrs.  Skinner 
feels  that  she  has  had  enoueh,  and  too  much  of  it,  she 
turns  tail  and  runs  o9  to  ner  lair,  whither,  however. 
Hunter  does  not  follow  her  immediately.  Whether  he 
follows  her  at  all  until  she  has  died  of  her  wounds,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  but  he  keeps  watch 
about  the  spot,  as  if  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and  I 
suspect  that  he  consummates  his  triumph  by  levying 
his  post-obits  after  madame  has,  to  use  a  classical 
phrase,  "  gone  over  to  the  majority."  I  confess  I  have 
never  surprised  him  at  his  cannibal  repast ;  but  I  have 
seen  him  get  the  better  of  his  enemy,  and  have  found 
her  remains,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  reduced  to  a 
mere  bag,  collapsed  and  shrivelled  and  drained  to 
utter  dryness. 


HINTS  ON  SICK  NURSING. 

WuT  is  it  that  so  few  women^with  the  exception  of  those  who 
have  been  especially  trained  for  the  purpose — make  really  good 
sick  nurses? 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  mini&tering  angel  thou — 

is  all  very  well  as  long  as  poetical  pain  and  anguish  are  in 

questioa ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  hard  commonplace  pain 

and  anguish  of  r^  life,  I  sadly  fear  the  angelic  ministrations 

are  apt  to  leave  by  no  means  angelic  recollections  in  the  sufferer's 

mina     Yet  the  task  of  sick  nursing  is  pretty  certain  to  &U  to 

the  share  of  all  women  sooner  or  later ;  and,  too  often,  when 

the  task  is  forced  upon  them,  their  patients  find  out,  by  dearly-  ^  .    _ 

bought  experience,  how  deficient  they  are  in  all  the  requisite  ,  self-command.    The  former  is  of  immense  importanoe,  not 


him.  It  is,  howsver,  in  the  case  of  irritable  and  lefractorr 
patients,  that  firmness  and  decision  in  the  nurse  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  such  oases  irresolute  nurses  are  wotw 
than  useless;  they  only  irritate  their  patients,  witboat  being 
able  to  oonM  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 

But  though  slow  nurses  and  irresolute  nnrses  are  objection 
able,  the  worst  of  all  failings  in  a  sick  room  is  the  leasl 
approach  to  fidgeting.    These  are  the  sort  of  nurses  who  arp 
never  still.    Tney  are  inoessantly  running  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  talking  in  a  whisper  just  outside  the  door,  or  foasuig 
abont  in  the  room— putting  drawers  tidy,  or  amnging  tilings 
on  the  table.    Never  still  for  five  minutes.  If  such  a  nnrse  has 
to  give  her  patient  anything  she  cannot  do  it  without  asking 
him  a  hundred  and  fifty  questions.     ''Is  your  beef-tea  hot 
enough  ?"   -  Is  it  too  hot  V"  ••  Is  it  salt  enough  ?"  •*  Are  you  sore 
there  is  not  too  much  pepper  V*  The  unfortunate  patient  cannot 
turn  round  in  bed  but  liis  nurse  is  upon  him  in  a  minute.  **  Do 
you  want  anything?**  making  him  feel  that  he  is  watdied ;  a 
thing  which  is,  to  most  invalids,  irritating  beyond  all  deeoriptioD. 
A  fidgety  nurse  must  always  nave  her  patient  tidy ;  his  bed- 
clothes must  be  put  straight  as  often  as  he  sooceeda  in  getting 
them  into  a  state  of  comfortable  untidyness ;  and  if  she  lets  him 
off  without  making  him  sit  up  that  she  may  arrange  the  pObwt 
he  is  very  fortunate.    In  short,  a  fidget  in  a  sick  room  is  death 
by  slow  and  excruciating  torture  to  a  patient,  especially  if 
that  patient  be  a  man.    Hen  are  certainly  more  susceptible  ou 
the  subject  than  women,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  being 
allowed  to  tumble  their  bedclothes  into  a  heap   of  utter 
confusion  unmolested.  Some  patients,  too,  like  to  bie  left  alone, 
and  this  a  fidget  can  never  allow.    8he  must  be  always  in  the 
room,  lest  her  patient  should  want  anything,  forgotfhl  of  the 
fact  that  she  can  easily  provide  him  with  some  means  of 
summoning  her  if  he  wants  her;  and  that,  unless  his  illness  is 
one  of  a  nature  to  require  that  he  should  not  be  left  alooe, 
solitude,  to  those  patients  who  prefer  it,  has  often  a  most 
soothing  effect  on  tne  over-wrought  nerves. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  which  it  is  most  important  for 
nurses  to  guard  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness;  but  in  acute  and 
dangerous  oases  two  qualifications  are  required  in  which — alas 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken — ^women  are 
veiT  apt  to  be  deficient — sound  clear  judgment  and  perfect 


quftliflcations. 

Many  women  fancy  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  good  sick 
nurse  without  a  great  deal  of  experience.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Experience  is  doubtless  of  immense  value ;  but  if  a  woman  will 
but  give  a  little  attention  to  the  subject,  she  may  qualify  her- 
self for  thetadc  in  all  essential  points,  we  might  almost  say 
without  having  entered  a  sick  room. 

To  lay  down  a  complete  compendium  of  rules  for  sick  nursing 
would  lie  out  of  the  question ;  but  some  few  suggestions  may 
easUy  be  given  which  will,  at  least,  place  any  woman  who 
chooses  to  study  them  on  her  guard  n  gainst  some  of  the  com- 
monest mistakes  of  sick  nurses. 

Too  often  nurses  forget  the  importance  not  only  of  ithai  they 
do,  but  of  ^010  they  do  it  By  doing  the  right  thin^  the  wrong 
way  they  irritata  their  patients,  and  this  is  a  point  of  great 
consequence.  Invalids  have  quite  enough  to  near,  wlmout 
being  taxed  to  exert  self  command  to  keep  down  irritability, 
produced  by  the  blunders  of  their  nurses.  One  of  these 
blunders  is  the  attempt  to  secure  quietness  by  moving  very 
slowly.  A  very  slow  nurse  is  nearly  sure  to  irritate  her 
patient,  as  much  as  one  who^  while  quiet,  is  ouick  and  prompt 
in  fiJl  her  movements,  cheers  and  enlivens  nim.  It  is  worse 
still  if  ^e  speaks  veiy  slowly.  A  very  slow  speaker  is  pro- 
voking enough  to  ordinary  humanity  in  robust  nealth ;  but  in 
a  sick  room  she  is  absolutely  iiitolerabla  She  had  lar  better 
be  rather  **  quick  and  waspish." 

Another  very  imnortant  point  is  to  combine  gentleness  with 
great  firmness  ana  decision.  Too  ofien  gentleness  Is  only 
another  neme  for  irresolution,  while  irresolution  fkvquently 
ends  in  the  worried  patient  being  obliged  to  make  an  ^ort  to 
decide  a  point  himself^  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  wearying 
vacillations  of  his  nurse.  A  nurse  should  never  forget  thiat  a 
weakened  body  is  nearly  sure  to  hold  a  weakened  mind,  and 
she  should  as  carefully  avoid  requiring  f^m  her  patient  an 
unnecessary  mental  effort  as  an  unnecessary  bodily  one.  In 
the  state  of  intense  mental  languor  which  so  often  accompanies 
severe  illness,  it  is  an  untold  relief  to  a  patient  to  be  able 
to  lean  mentally  on  the  strong  firm  will  of  his  nurse.  She 
will  do  better,  even  in  trifles,  to  suggest  to  him  what  he  is 
to  do,  than  to  ask  him  what  he  would  like  to  do.  If  he  has 
any  wish  on  the  subject  he  will  soon  let  her  know,  and,  if  he 
has  none,  she  will  save  him  much  by  making  up  his  mind  for 


only  because  of  those  sudden  emergencies  in  which  the  nune 
mav  be  compelled  to  decide  what  shall  be  done,  without 
waiting  for  a  doctor's  orders ;  but  because^  in  such  cases,  a 
doctor  is  often  obliged  to  g^ve  orders  conditionslly,  and  leave 
to  the  nurse's  own  judgment  to  decide  how  far  they  are  to  be 
carried  out. 

Self-command  is  always  necessary,  for  patients  are  neaily 
certain  at  times  to  try  their  nurses  sorely,  but  more  espeolaUy 
so  in  acute  and  dangerous  iUnesses.  Not  only  is  the  mental 
strain  on  the  nurse  then  much  greater,  but  she  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  most  womeu — ^watch 
Inteuse  suffering  unmoved.  I  do  not  mean  surpioal  opentioiis» 
they  require  a  aistinct  and  quite  different  tndnmg — hut  nnless 
a  woman  can  stand  calmly  by  and  watoh  her  nearest  and 
dearest  relative  writhing  in  agony,  without  a  muscle  quivering. 
Bbe  is  not  fit  for  a  sick  nurse.  Her  collapsing  entirely  donbtkcs 
shows  she  is  a  sweet  sensitive  creature,  but  then  sweet  sensitive 
creatures  are  terribly  out  of  place  in  a  sick  room.  It  is  fiu^ 
from  a  consolatory  manifestation  of  sympathy  to  a  patient^  that 
just  when  he  most  needs  her  help  his  affectionate  nurse  should 
be  so  overcome  by  her  feelings,  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  to 
hysterics  and  sal-volatile  in  the  next  room ;  whereas  her  <|uiet 
self-command  does  undoubtedly  help  him  to  bear  his  suiBannga 

These  two  qualities— sound  judgment  and  self-commaDd — 
are  certainly  the  most  important  for  a  sick  nurse  to  possess ;  for 
if  she  has  not  these,  however  well  fitted  in  all  other  respects  the 
may  be  for  her  task,  she  can  never  be  relied  upon.  She  may 
suddenly  fail  just  at  the  most  important  moment.  But  soml 
readers  will  perhaps  plead  that  these  qualities  are  gifts  of 
nature,  and  not  to  be  acquired.  In  their  highest  degree  tfaev 
are  doubtless  gifts^  and  among  the  most  valuable  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  either  man  or  woman ;  but  every  human  being, 
not  bom  an  idiot,  possesses  a  certain  power  both  of  reasoning 
and  of  exerting  self-command,  and  may  increase  that  power 
immensely  by  cultivation.  Let  any  woman  who  wishes  to  be 
a  valuable  nurse  in  illness  begin  by  cultivating  in  eveiy-day 
life  these  two  qualities ;  then,  by  carefVilly  studying  all  tliat 
has  been  written  on  tbe  subject.  Jet  her  nnke  the  experience 
of  practised  nurses  her  own ;  and  when  the  time  comes  that  she 
is  called  upon  to  undertake  the  task,  she  may  boldly  do  it,  witii 
the  certainty  that  she  will  begin  well,  and  that  with  expe- 
rience, she  will  improve  both  rapidly  and  steadily. 
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A  DAT-DREAM. 


A  DAY-BBEAM. 
Thgsx,  within  our  Gotliic  chapel, 
Sleeps  the  statue  of  a  l&dj, 
With  her  hauda  clasped,  meeld;  prajing. 
And  two  aog^la  at  her  feet. 
Coif"-.™  bright  the  gTonnd  bedapple, 
Sometimes  virid,  HometimeB  shadj, 
As  the  outside  ivy  swaying 
Mars  the  annshine,  else  complete. 

Long  ago  that  lady  flonrished ; 
Ter;  antiqna  is  the  fushion 

Of  her  garments  and  close  wimple, 
Tet  one  sees  the  sculptor's  skill. 
You  can  see  what  thonghta  she  noui-iahad, 
Trace  the  pride  and  wilful  passion. 
Trace  the  smile,  and  waywturd  dimplo 
Bonnd  her  closed  moDth  playing  still. 


See  her  titles  sot  in  order 

Etound  that  crumbling  marble  duly.- 

Tery  knightly,  very  noble, 

Bing  these  names  ia  modem  ears  ; 

Bousing  thonghts,  that  like  a  ward^'i', 

Served  protect  her  image  truly. 

Fencing  it  in  times  of  tronble 

In  the  old  tempestuous  years. 

"  She,"  BO  ran  the  quaintest  wordin  g, 
"  Of  a  noble  race  was  mother; 
"  AH  her  sons  were  men  of  ralour, 
"  All  her  daaght«i«  chaate  and  fair." 
If  the  facts  for  its  recording 
Had  in  very  truth  been  other, 
Be  ye  sure  the  marble's  pallor 
Would  have  blnahed  it  to  declare. 
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A  DAr-DHEAM.—SKElQHES  OF  CHARACTER, 


There's  a  butterfly  tliat  wingetb 
Fi^om  the  Bunshiiie  and  the  Bowers ; 
He  the  summer's  gifts  deserteth 
For  the  cloistral  hush  and  gloom ; 
Yet  he  outer  memories  bringeth 
Of  the  garden's  pleached  bowers, 
Telline  of  how  there  he  flirteth, 
Wooed  by  beauty  aa  by  bloom. 

Winged  Psyche,  ancient  emblem ! 
Strange  is  it  to  see  thee  lighting 
On  the  stiff  and  formal  coldness 
Of  those  clasped  praying  hands,— 
Thine  emblazoned  wins^  resembling 
Surcoats  heralds  were  bediffht  in, 
When  of  yore  their  tones  ot  boldness 
Challenged  men  of  many  lands  :— 

Challenged  them  to  match  the  beauty 

Of  that  noble,  peerless  lady. 

That  now  calm,  unheeding,  slumbers. 

With  those  watchers  at  her  feet 

Waiting  in  angelic  duty ; 

for  her  service  very  ready, 

Should  she  rise  and  join  their  numbers, 

Scarce,  without  her  face  complete. 

Oh  I  fair  image  of  the  cloister. 
Are  indeed  these  fajicies  worthy  ? 
Do  1  truly  think  how  holy 
Is  the  presence  of  the  dead  P— 
Here  the  air  blows  chiller,  moister, 
With  a  damp  smell  close  and  earthy. 
Come  out  dreamer,  softly,  slowly, — 
Come  out  thence^  with  reverent  tread. 


M.  I.  P. 


SKETCHES  OF  OHABAOTEB. 

II. — BUFXBsnnorsxESS. 

" BliHOLD !  the  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  wisdom;"  and 
evei-y  other  fear  is  but  folly.  When  the  misery  of 
Job  was  at  its  height,  he  rebuked  his  wife  for  her  evil 
counsel  with  the  words,  "  Thou  speakest  as  one  of 
the  foolish  women  speakcth.  What  P  shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  Qod,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  ?"  And  in  the  same  words  we  might  rebuke 
Superstition;  for  Superstition,  in  its  most  common 
form,  seeks  to  hide  the  source  whence  alone  come 
good  and  evil.  The  condemnation  of  Superstition  was 
pronounced  by  Balaam  when  he  said  to  Balak,  "  Lo,  I 
am  come  unto  thee;  have  I  now  any  power  at  aU  to 
say  anything?  The  word  that  Qoa  nutteth  in  my 
mouth,  that  shall  I  speak."  And  so  it  happened,  that 
the  people  whom  Superstition  expected  to  be  cursed 
were  blessed  altogether,  and  Superstition  was  utterly 
confounded.  Superstition  refuses  to  look  facts  straight 
in  the  face ;  declmes  to  believe  or  has  ever  been  taught 
that  neither  Balaam  nor  another  can  "  go  beyond  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  to  do  either  good  or  bad ;" 
and  therefore  cannot  see  that,  though  good  and  bsid 
may  frequently  be  preceded  by  certain  appearances 
and  certain  actions,  the  good  and  the  bad  are  influ- 
enced by  the  appearances  and  the  actions.  Super- 
stition, moreover,  omits  to  notice  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  good  and  the  bad  come  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, in  defiance  of  the  appearances  and  actions, 
and  even  without  the  appearances  and  actions.  Super- 
stition delights  in  crooked  courses,  and  prefers  the 
excitement  of  fancy  to  the  soberness  of  reason.  Super- 
stition shrinks  from  simplicity;  will  not  rest  trust- 
fuller  in  the  hands  of  the  Omnipotent,  but  conjures 
up  images  of  intermediate  ajzents,  and  says,  these 
be  thy  gods,  O  Superstition.  Superstition  grovels  as 
near  the  earth  as  possible;  invests  with  supernatural 
powers  that  which  is  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  atmosphere. 


or  of  the  tomb;  and  from  these  supematuiaJ  powers 
derives  hopes  and  fears  which  are  themselves  of  th< 
earth,  eai-thy.  Hence  the  belief  in  "  the  wise  woman'' 
and  "  the  cunning  madi  )**  in  "  days  and  seasons ;"  m 
"  aerial  appearances ;"  solid  in  "  haunted  spots."  And 
if  any  man  think  that  topersilition  is  in  our  a?e  dead, 
killea  by  the  diffusion  of  reHg^km  snd  science,  he  can- 
not reaa  the  daily  newspapers.  Mary  Ann  still  pars 
her  wages  and  surrenders  ber  dresses  to  the  "wj^e 
woman,  who  has  Imtbands  in  her  gift;  Tom  F«x>l 
still  parts  with  his  motley  to  the  ''craoAae"  black- 
smith who  can  cauM  a  ttnrrain  amotigst  the  cattle; 
Jem  still  nearly  murdei*  Dick  becaoae  Dick  has  be- 
witched Jem's  team ;  bad  thymesr  on  dirty  paper  stu 
fetch  a  good  price,  aiid  afe  hung  rontid  the  necks  ui 
weakly  babes ;  and  men  and  women  of  station  and 
education  give  ear  to  the  prof  essora  of  **  occult  powers.'' 

In  the  preface  of  a  Mxnk*  which  has  been  latelj 
nubUshed,  and  on  which  the  following  illustrations  are 
for  the  most  part  based,  we  read :  "The  age  in  which 
we  live  is  remarkable,  as  in  other  points  of  view,  so  in 
this,  that  old  habilA  vtid  enstoms,  old  laws  and  sajin?-, 
old  beliefs  and  mperstitions,  which  have  held  their 
g^oimd  in  the  vmiversal  mind  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, are  fast  fading  away  and  perishinj]^.  We  of 
the  nineteenth  century  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
their  disappearance ;  we  may  lament  it,  but  the  fact 
remains  the  same ;  and  I  for  one  will  frankly  acknow- 
ledge  thai  1  tegret  much  that  we  are  losing— that  I 
would  not  have  these  vestiges  of  the  past  altog^tber 
effaced."  By  all  means  let  us  cherish  recollections  of 
"  the  good  Old  times ;"  but  it  will  be  "  a  good  riddance 
of  bad  rubbish "  when  wo  are  entirely  nd  of  "  super- 
stitions." 

Molly  mu  a  northern  maid,  blithe,  boxom,  and  fair, 
and  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  merriest 
bachelor  ht  her  viBage.  Both  Molly  «nd  John  wejy 
very  superstitious,  and  they  left  notlnng  undone  which 
they  believed  would  bring  a  blessing  on  their  marriage. 
They  had  often  repeated  together  the  lines  that  run  :- 

Munday  for  weatth, 

Tueadfty  for  heaUh, 
Wediieadny  th«  best  day  of  all ; 

Thursday  for  kMses, 

Friday  for  erdsses, 
And  Saturdtty  no  lack  at  all. 

Of  course,  therefore,  they  were  married  on  a  "Wei- 
neaday.  After  the  ceremony  Molly  took  care  tn  ho 
kissed  by  the  clergyman,  ihaufth  the  latter  had  to 
be  requested  to  do  that  part  of  his  bnsiness  by  Jihn 
himself.  The  wedding  was  duly  wound  up  by  a  race 
for  a  ribbon ;  and  as  the  newly-married  wife  enten-i 
her  new  home,  the  plateful  of  short  bread  was  duly 
thrown  over  her  head.  But  the  day  was  dull,  aflfl 
MoUy  and  John  were  disheartened  as  they  thought  of 

'  Blest  is  the  bride  that  the  son  shines  on. 

Moreover,  swine  had  crossed  the  path  of  the  weddiu?- 
party ;  and  Molly  looked  ruefully  at  John,  and  John 
looked  ruefully  at  Molly.  But  nothing  came  of  it  f^;^ 
awhile.  Molly  and  John  lived  happily  together  luitil 
their  first  child  waa  bom.  The  little  stranger  ap- 
peared at  ten  minutes  past  one  ajn.  on  a  vV^Hlnesdj; 
morning,  and  great  were  the  wails  of  John  and  MoD)'- 
For— 

Jlondav's  child  Is  fair  efface, 

Tuesiiuy's  child  is  full  of  grace, 

Wednesday's  child  is  fall  of  woe, 

And  Thursday's  child  haa  far  to  go. 

Friday's  chikl  is  loring  and  giving, 

And  Satuniay'K  child  worlcs  hard  for  its  Vmng, 

But  the  child  thnt  is  bom  on  the  Sabbtith-day, 

Is  blithe  and  bonny,  good  and  gay. 


•  "  Notes  on  the  Folk  Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  tnp^ 
and  the  Borders."     By  William  Henderson.  (Longmans.) 
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Had  it  only  been  ten  minutes  sooner  poor  Mollj  would 
Lave  been  a  little  comforted,  for  bairns  bom  after 
midnigbt,  and  before  one  a,m.,  she  knew  "see  more 
lliingB  than  other  folk."  So  MoUj  and  John  regarded 
their  cbild  as  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing;  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  would  bi-ing  them  woe,  and  con- 
sequently it  did.  They  grew  neglectful  of  their  house- 
hold, their  welfare,  and  one  another,  and  attributed 
the  results  of  their  own  negligence  to  malignaht  influ- 
ences ;  they  became  poor,  morose,  and  quarrelsome, 
and  reaped  the  due  reward  of  their  superstition. 

Mr.,  Mr^.,  and  Miss  Sawney  hold  various  forms  of 
Buperatition.  Sawney  keeps  his  fire  alight  all  through 
Kew  Year's  Eve  until  New  Year's  Day  ;  and  if 
Sawney's  neighbour's  fire  shall  have  gone  out  in  the 
meanwhile,  Sawney  woidd  not  g^ve  bis  neighbour  a 
light  on  any  account.  And  if  Sawney's  own  fire  have 
gone  out  before  the  arrivalof  New  Year's  Day,  Sawney 
is  80  convinced  in  his  own  mind  he  cannot  prosper 
during  the  New  Year  that  scarcely  anything  snort  of 
a  miracle  could  make  him  prosperous.  Sawney  takes 
particular  care  not  to  have  empty  pockets  or  empty 
cupboard  on  New  Year's  Day,  else  he  wiU  have  a  year 
of  poverty,  and  nobody  ir^oiZprevent  him.  If  Sawney 
go  to  make  a  call  on  New  Tear's  Day,  he  takes  with 
him  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
and  if  anybody  call  on  Sawney  on  New  Year's  Day 
without  bringing  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  will  be 
"  no  luck  about  the  house,"  (and,  probably,  no  drunken- 
ness in  it).  Sawney  always  keeps  in  his  pocket  the  tip 
of  a  dried  tongue ;  always  turns  his  money  the  first 
time  he  sees  the  new  moon,  or  hears  the  note  of  the 
cuckoo ;  and  if,  nevertheless,  during  the  ensuing  twelve- 
month his  outgoings  exceed  his  incomings,  the  reason, 
of  course,  is  not  that  he  trusted  to  his  superstitious 
observances,  and  took  more  pleasure  and  did  less  work 
than  usual,  but  that  he  cut  his  niLils  on  a  Friday  (and 
they  who  "  cut  them  on  Friday  cut  them  for  sorrow  ") ; 
or  that  he  met  a  left-handed  man  one  Tuesday  morn- 
ing; or  that  on  going  out  he  put  his  left  leg  foremost ; 
or  that  he  had  salt  put  upon  his  plate  by  a  stranger 
(and  "  help  me  to  salt  help  me  to  sorrow  ") ;  or  he  had 
seen  an  awrora  boreaUs  just  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  one  had  appeared  in  the  year  when  his  grand- 
father had  been  aU  but  ruined :  and  so  there  is  no  help 
for  it. 

Mrs.  Sawney,  the  familbr'B  wife,  calls  her  servants  to* 
gether  on  New  YeEur'e  Eve,  and  strictljr  charges  them, 
on  pain  of  mstant  dismissal,  to  letnotmng  of  any  kind, 
from  money  to  potato-parings,  go  out  of  taphouse  until 
the  next  day ;  but  to  receive  anything  of  any  kind  into 
the  house.  Should  a  dirty  little  wyy  throw  filth  in 
at  the  window,  she  will  accept  it  with  joy  and  reverence ; 
but  should  Lazarus  stand  at  her  sate,  &e  will  send  not 
a  crumb  out  to  him ;  and  should  he  tr^  her  feelings 
by  showing  "  death  from  starvation  "  written  upon  his 
face,  she  inll  believe  thak  he  is  but  a  mooldng  demon 
in  the  form  of  humanity,  sent  to  tempt  her  from  his 
allegiance  to  time-honoured  Superstition. 

lluss  Sawney's  chief  desire  is  of  oourse  to  find  a 
husband.  To  this  end  she  practises  countless  rites  of 
Superstition.  She  is  very  anxious  about  the  "first 
^t "  to  cross  the  threshold  of  her  father's  house  on 
New  Year's  Day.  If  she  have  a  lover,  and  he  be  a  fair 
loan,  and  he  happen  to  be  the  "  first  foot,"  her  happi- 
Ms  knows  no  Doonds.  She  will  lie  awake  all  ni^t 
that  she  may  admit  him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ; 
"^yi  she  wiU  have  him  concealed  behind  the  door,  that 
she  may  open  to  him  so  soon  as  the  New  Year  is 
^'^^g  in.  If  she  have  no  lover,  she  will  bribe  a  poor 
^^  who  is  of  fair  complexion  and  a  bachelor,  to  be 
p  ^  foot."  She  will  religiously  observe  St.  Agnes' 
^BsL  She  will  enter  into  a  compact  with  one  of  her 
nsterhood  to  abstain  during  the  day  from  eating, 
<<niiking,  speaking,  or  even  touching  their,  lips  wiUi 


their  fingers.  The  twain  at  night  will  make  the  "  dumb 
cake  "  with  due  observance  of  silence — ^wiU  take,  each 
her  half ,  of  the  mjstic  mass — ^will  walk  backwards  up 
to  bed  with  it — ^will  eat  it  jump  into  bed,  expect  to  see 
in  their  dreams  their  future  husbands,  and,  having  a 
fit  of  indigestion,  will  have,  probably,  visions  of  such 
husbands  as  Bluebeard  mignt  have  considered  good 
feUows.  Miss  Sawney  may  have  been  observed  on  a 
day  with  a  tumbler  of  water  before  her.  The  water 
has  been  taken  from  a  stream  flowing  southwards 
She  borrowed  some  gudewif e's  wedding-ring.  She  has 
pulled  a  hair  out  of  ner  own  head  and  tied  one  end  of 
the  hair  to  the  ring;  and  now,  holding  the  other  end 
between  her  finger  and  thumb,  she  suspends  the  ring 
over  the  water,  and  watches  anxiously  to  see  whethei* 
it  will  hit  against  the  aide  of  the  glass,  or  spin  quickly 
round  over  the  sm*face  of  the  water  without  touching 
the  rim  of  the  glass.  In  the  latter  case,  her  eyes 
brighten,  for  she  will  soon  be  married.  But  when, 
notwithstanding  the  whirling  of  the  ring,  she  ap- 
proaches the  "  unknown  "  age,  and  is  still  unmarried, 
it  occurs  to  her  that  "  the  wish  is  father  "  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  ring,  and  that  "all  is  vanity"— even 
Superstition. 

Little  Jack  has  the  whooping-cou|fh ;  and  his 
mother,  after  the  Northumbrian  fashion,  has  him 
passed  "  nine  times  over  the  back  and  under  the  belly 
of  a  donkey,"  or  of  a  piebald  pony.  Little  Jack  ulti- 
mately recovers,  as  most  children  do  (chiefly  by  the 
aid  of  nurse  Nature),  and  little  Jack's  mother  is  con- 
firmed in  her  superstitious  notions,  untD  little  Jack's 
brother  (being  of  a  weaker  constitution),  after  under- 
going similar  treatment,  is  perverse  enough  to  die. 
Even  then  she  thinks  that  if  she  had  employed  some 
other  donkey  [with  two  legs  like  herself  r],  the  result 
might  have  been  dififer<ent.  And  she  urges  on  her 
neighboTtrs  her  own  superstition. 

Sandy  was  a  martyr  to  the  "  rheumaticks "  and  a 
victim  of  Superstition.  The  doctor  was  too  slow  in  his 
treatment;  so  Sandy  resoited  te  a  "cunning  man." 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter;  and  the  "  cunning  man," 
feeling  that  something  extraordinary  was  expected  of 
him,  £rected  that  "  the  sufferer  should  be  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  and  laid  in  the  sharp  inmning  stream  which 
flowed  a  few  yai-ds  from  the  cottage."  Great  is  the 
power  of  Superstition !  Sandy  submitted  te  immersion 
for  twenty  minutes ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  man 
who  could  stand  that  without  mortal  injury,  should 
have  been  proof  for  ever  afterwards  against  the  "  rheu- 
maticks." But  Sandy,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation 
of  the  "  cunning  man,"  lay  for  a  few  days  in  agony, 
and  then  died ;  and  Superstition  was  "  under  a  cloud.** 

Superstition  has  lurking-places  even  in  enlightened 
[by  gaslight  only  P]  London.  It  was  but  the  otner  day 
that  Jones,  accompanied  by  his  black  retriever,  entered 
a  small  stationer's  to  make  a  purchase.  He  carefully 
closed  the  door  behind  him  and  his  dog,  and  asked  for 
what  he  wanted.  But  the  young  woman  behind  the 
counter  merely  said, 

It's  lucky  aunt  isn't  here." 

Why,  pray  ?"  asked  Jones,  aghast. 

Black  dog,"  said  she,  curtly. 

Shall  I  turn  it  out  ?"  asked  Jones,  civilly. 

"  That  wouldn't  do  any  good,"  answered  she;  "  it's 
been  in,  and  that's  enough :  whenever  a  child  of  aunt's 
has  been  iU,  and  a  black  dog  has  come  in,  the  child 
has  died — at  least,  so  she  says ;  and  I'm  so  thankful 
she's  not  here,  or  she'd  go  on  dreadful." 

Jones  thought  that  to  have  been  able  to  draw  up  a 
generaJ  rule  entirely  from  her  own  experience,  "  aunt " 
must  have  been  thrown  cruelly  often  into  the  society 
of  strange  black  dogs,  must  have  lost  many  children, 
and  perhaps  been  a  mine  of  wealth  to  some  under- 
taker:  but  a  bright  idea  struck  him,  and,  instead 
of  giving  expression  to  his  first  thoughts,  he  said 
eagerly : 
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SKETCHES  OF  CUARACTER,^A  LESSON  FROM  THE  ROOKS, 


**  B\it  70U  see  it  bas  several  white  haii*s  on  its  cBest ; 
perhaps,  that  will  make  a  difference." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know."  said  she ;  "  I  don't  think  I 
ever  heard  aunt  say  an^hing  about  white  hairs." 

"  Oh !  depend  upon  it,"  broke  in  Jones,  "  it  makes 
all  the  diflFerence." 

"Well,"  said  she,  smiling,  "I  can't  say  I  believe 
smjthing  about  black  dogs  myself,  but  I'm  very  glad 
poor  aimt  isn't  here ;  she  has  a  child  ill  with  croup, 
iind  she'd  make  sure  it  would  die ;  and  she'd  have  fits 
if  she  saw  that  dog." 

Superstition  generalizes  rapidly :  a  black  dog  enters 
a  house  where  there  is  a  sick  child,  and  the  chud  dies ; 
ergo,  whenever  a  black  dog  enters  that  house,  and  there 
is  a  sick  child  in  it,  that  child  will  die.  I  take  more 
than  usual  notice  of  a  particularly  hideous  old  woman 
whom  I  meet  in  the  street,  and  am  immediately  after- 
wards seized  with  ci*amp  in  the  log ;  ergo,  whenever  I 
meet  that  old  woman  I  shall  be  seized  with  cramp  in 
the  leg.  In  the  "  good  old  times,"  probably,  my  evi- 
dence, combined  with  that  of  others,  who  had  once 
(and  had  not  fifty  times)  experienced  some  pain  or 
illness  after  meeting  the  hideous  old  woman,  would 
have  caused  her  to  try  her  skill  at  swimming  across  a 
stream,  to  the  fiendish  delight  of  Superstition. 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  ROOKS. 

I  WAS  stajring  for  a  few  days  in  a  country-house  which 
is  skirted  by  a  rookery.  The  rooks  were  busily  engaged 
in  the  bringing  uj)  of  a  large  and  noisy  generation, 
which  sat  in  the  thin  upper  branches  around  the  nests, 
waiting  for  its  feathers  to  g^w,  and  meanwhile  kept 
the  whole  adult  community  on  the  wing  with  supplies 
of  food.  A  hobbledehoy-rook,  hero  (billed  a  percher, 
has  a  fine  appetite.  Like  a  growing  lad,  he  eats  more 
than  his  father ;  but,  unlike  a  lad,  he  can  do  nothing 
towards  earning  his  bread  for  himself.  He  can  only 
caw,  open  his  mouth,  eat,  and  grow.  Hard  work  it  is 
for  the  parent  birds,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  all 
fully  occupied,  when  a  heavy  storm  came  on  with  a 
deluge  of  rain,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  down  came  half 
an  elm  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  rookery.  It  threatened 
to  be  like  an  accident  to  a  crowded  excursion  train. 
But  when  we  went  out  to  look,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  not  even  a  single  nest  on  this  tree.  It  waa  rotten. 
The  stump  end  of  the  broken  fragment  crumbled  in 
my  fingci-s.  Indeed,  it  was  Htendly  touchwood,  for 
I  took  out  my  burning-glass  and  at  once  set  it  on  fire, 
so  thoroughly,  that  the  gardener  had  to  bring  water  to 
put  it  out,  lest  it  shomd  bum,  he  said,  a  couple  of 
loads  of  firewood.  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  tree 
would  have  been  consumed,  but  there  certainly  was  a 
great  smell  and  smoke  in  a  very  short  time  after  I  had 
pitted  the  broken  branch  with  a  little  black  dot  of 
tinder  in  the  focus  of  my  glass. 

But  that  was  not  what  I  sat  down  to  tell  you.  There 
were  no  nests  on  this  tree.  The  rooks  knew  it  was 
rotten,  and  let  it  alone.  I  looked  through  the  whole 
rookery  after  this,  and  found  all  the  elms  untenanted. 
The  tops  of  lime  trees,  ashes,  horse-chestnuts,  and  great 
poplars  with  gnarled  trunks,  were  peopled.  But  there 
was  not  a  nest  on  an  elm.  I  should  say  that  these 
elms  are  old,  and  liable,  after  heavy  rain,  to  get  their 
rotten  branches  so  soaked  with  wet,  as  to  drop  to  the 
ground,  from  sheer  inability  to  sustain  their  own 
weight.  The  large  broken  branch,  which  had  just 
fallen,  was  not  only  severed  from  the  trunk,  but  smashed 
up  into  several  portions  by  the  shock. 

The  rooks  showed  their  sense  by  declining  to  trust 
their  homes  to  such  a  solid-looking  but  insecure 
support.  They  ai'e  apparently  very  capricious  in  the 
selection  of  the  spot  where  they  build,  but  we  may 
depend  upon  it  they  have  good  eround  for  their  choice. 
There  is  one  tree,  a  poplar,  at  the  end  of  the  rookery, 


which  overhangs  a  mere,  where  the  water  rises,  in  the 
Spring,  to  its  full  height ;  and  one  year  the  rooks,  vk 
liked  the  poplar,  lost  two  or  three  of  their  yoxmg  ona 
by  drownmg — ^they  fell  off  into  the  water.  This  set ' 
the  rooks  against  the  tree  for  a  long  time;  but  when 
the  mere  was  fairly  dried  up  for  several  seafions  ih\ 
ventured  on  the  poplar  again. 

I  x>ondered  over  the  intelligence  of  these  rooks  till 
they  seemed  to  teach  a  parable.  Birds  are  often 
referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  saying 
of  our  Lord.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  tree  of 
strong  growth,  in  the  branches  of  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  safely  lodge  and  make  their  habitation.  Thej 
accompany  the  sower  in  the  field,  to  devour  the  con 
which  falls  upon  the  hard  j^und.  The  sparrow  sng- 
^ts  the  minut«providentiaI  care  of  our  Father  which 
IS  in  heav^.  The  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  sets  f oi*th  the  yearmng,  warning  lore  of 
Christ  for  the  froward  and  weak.  The  ravens  seeking 
tJbeir  meat  from  Gk)d,  teU  us  to  rest  our  cares  npon 
Him  who  has  created  nothing  in  vain,  no  want  for 
which  there  is  not  provided  the  fullest  satiBfactioD. 
The  stork  teaches  natural  affection.  The  monnor 
sees  an  emblem  of  sympathy  in  the  dove^  which  is 
itself  the  sign  of  the  great  Comforter  . 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  search  m 
the  Holy  Bible  for  all  the  instances  in  which  birds  are 
used  to  exemplify  and  convey  divine  meaninn.  I 
found  the  rooks  setting  me  off  on  this  thought,  07  the 
apt  illustration  they  supplied  of  the  man  who  hnilds 
his  house  upon  the  rock.  True,  it  was  not  a  rock  is 
their  case,  but  it  was  a  secure  foundation.  There  was 
the  choice  of  trees  which  looked  equally  secure ;  and 
the  point  of  the  warning  lies,  I  imagine,  in  the  fact 
that  in  still  fine  weather  the  sand  may  appear  aa  if  it 
were  solid  enough  to  support  a  house.  No  man  will 
build  upon  soil  which  is  evidently  soft  and  yielding. 
But  the  rooks,  guided  by  their  wonderful  instinct, 
avoided  the  strong-looking  tree  which  was  rottes 
within,  and  the  faU  of  which  was  great,  when  the 
rain  descended  and  the  wind  blew. 

Thus  can  we  find,  if  we  will,  parables  around  ns. 
There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  but  the  dime 
voice  is  heard.  The  especial  charm  of  the  parables  of  our 
Lord  lies  in  their  simplicity.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in 
these  days  of  Uie  study  of  common  things ;  bat  what 
if  these  common  things  are  pregnant  with  a  holj 
sense  P  What  if  there  he  a  thousand  parables  around 
us  unwritten,  except  in  the  language  of  the  wood,  the 
field,  the  sea,  and  the  sky  P  Looked  at  in  one  light 
nature  seems  cold  and  selfish.  She  smiles  while  mas 
weeps.  But  beneath  this  outer  crust  of  apparentlj 
unfeeling  materialism  there  lies  a  vein  ricn  with  a 
meaning  which  is  divine.  And  as  the  eye  sees  what 
it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing,  so  the  mind  of 
man,  if  merely  bent  on  discovering,  with  much  self- 
applause  and  display  of  wisdom,  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  creation,  sees  nothing  but  machinerv;  while 
if  it  look  for  light  and  g[ui&nce  from  God,  it  will 
see  a  world  alive  with  divine  mysteries,  and  fall  of 
heavenly  lessons,  though  the  teachers  seem  to  be  in* 
significant  and  earthly. 


Absorption  or  Oases  bt  Souns. — In  our  second  nnmher.  at 
page  32,  we  noticed  some  interesting  resolts  that  Dr.  GrHbaiD. 
Master  of  the  Mint,  had  obtained  in  separating  liquids  ind 
gases.  By  extended  researches  he  has  lately  discoTend  tbtt 
all  solid  bodies  have  the  power  of  absorbing  gases.  ThuseTeo 
platinum,  which  weighs,  bulk  for  bulk,  about  240,000  timeB*s 
much  as  hydrogen  gas,  can,  when  made  x^-hot,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  air-pmnp,  absorb  torn  one-tenth  to  five  timee  its  yolmc 
of  fbat  gas ;  and,  by  a  modification  of  this  experiment,  he  hu 
oauaed  hydrogen,  the  lightest  known  body  in  nature,  to  ptf 
through  platinum,  whioh  is  the  heaviest  and  most  dense  nMt^ 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Other  metals  have  bees  tried 
with  similar  resolti. 


COSNISff  FIBHVfOMES. 


COENISH  FJSH  WOMEN. 

The  counlj  of  Cornwall,  of  wLicli  the  bcir  to  the 
tWne  ia  bom  Duke,  waa  for  a  loug  time  but  little 
looim  to  travellers.  Tbe  gi-eat  distance  at  its  western 
Khorea  from  London  so  doubt  contributed  largelj  to 
the  abaence  of  general  information  relative  to  tbe 
physical  and  boc£1  aepecto  of  the  country,  and  caused 
the  perpetuation  of  manj'  strange  notions  of  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  of  the  people  when  those  revolting 
[eatnrcs  of  their  character  had  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Yet  early  in  the  present  century  Cornwall  had  sup- 

tlied  a  president  to  the  Ro^al  Society,  in  tbe  late 
laviea  Gilbert,  whose  Parochial  and  Manorial  Hiatotr 
L>(  his  native  county  will  always  be  a  standard  work 
fur  reference,  and  justly  regarded  as  a  carefnlly-col- 
Ic-cted  repository  of  facts,  very  useful  to  future  atu- 
dents  of  Cornish  annals. 

The  most  illoatrions  of  modem  discoverers  in  che- 
niiatry,  the  lEbt«  Sir  Hompbry  Davy,  waa  bom  at 
Penzance,  and  ^sed  there  his  early  boyhood,  exhibit- 
iug  the  first  ecmtillations  of  that  remarkable  genius 


which  afterwards  fitsciuuled  nnd  astuuii^Uiid  the  moat 
cultivated  intellects  of  the  capital.  Nor  can  tbe  cuunty 
foi^t,  that  in  the  discoverer  of  the  planet  Neptime, 
she  is  justified  in  cherishing  tbe  feelings  of  mutemol 

Sride.  But  this  paper  could  not  with  conBistency  be 
evoted  to  the  eulogy  of  illustrious  Comishmcn ;  ita 
object  is  far  more  bumble  and  unpretending,  acckin^ 
only  to  set  before  the  reader  a  few  facts  relative  Ur 
tbe  Cornish  peasantry,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
general  inquirera  aiter  provincial  folk-lore,  and  to  in- 
troduce to  their  acquaintance  a  specimen  or  two  of 
their  personal  appearance,  their  peculiwitiea  of  cha- 
racter and  language. 

The  group  of  female  figures  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  engraving  will  present  to  our  readers  the 
general  personal  characteristics  of  the  women  who 
are  the  purveyors  of  fish  in  the  market  of  Penzance 
and  its  neighbourhood.  They  are  often  distinguished 
by  comeliness  of  features  and  clearness  of  complexion, 
occasionally  even  by  great  beauty  in  youth  j  and  though 
they  caiTy  heavy  biu^ena  of  piscatory  merchandize  in 
the  way  represented  in  the  engraving,  when  rele.itscd 
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from  these  their  figures  axe  unexceptionably  good. 
The  elder  women  are  well-developed,  strong  in  frame, 
and  inclined  to  stoutnesa ;  very  gossipy,  with  a  spice 
of  qnaint,  shrewd  humour,  and  even  quick-wittednees 
not  a  little  amusing. 

They  have  many  words  in  their  dialect  which  we 
believe  are  unique,  and  their  language  is  rendered  yet 
more  unintelligible  to  a  stranger  by  the  peculiar  sing- 
ing tone  or  drawl  in  which  it  is  utt-ered. 

Cornish  dialogues  in  verse  exist  of  rather  ancient 
date,  illustrative  of  their  sing^ar  modes  of  speech, 
and  are  sometimes  repeated  by  those  who  excel  in 
mimicry,  to  the  g^eat  entertainment  of  visitors  The 
men,  who  chiefly  live  by  fishing,  are  a  fin«,  powerful, 
fearless  race,  generally  taU  and  robust— tha  children 
often  very  lovely.  The  finest  boy  thfi  writer  can  re- 
member having  seen  was  met  in  the  streets  of  Newlyn, 
a  little  fishing  town  about  a  mile  from  Penzance, 
remarkable  for  the  dirtiness  of  its  streets  and  its  an^ 
cient  and  fishy  odours. 

Among  the  superstitions  which  stiU  retain  a  deep 
hold  on  the  Cornish  peasant  mind,  is  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  charms.  To  show  the  character  of  this 
belief,  we  quote  the  following  story  of  a  charm  from 
Professor  Robert  Hunt's  "  Somancas  of  the  Wast  of 
England." 

"  One  ^ood  man  informed  me  Uiat  though  he  had  no 
faith  in  charming,  y^  this  he  knaw,  that  he  was  under 
ground  one  day,  snd  had  the  tootheache  awful  bad, 
sure  enough;  and  Uncle  Jan  axed  me,  'What*s  tfaa 
matter?'  says  he.  'The  tootheache,'  says  I.  '  Shsil  I 
charm  un?^  says  he.  'Eeaf  says  I.  *  Very  well,' 
says  he ;  and  off  he  went  to  work  in  the  next  pitch. 
'  Ho !  dedn't  my  tooth  eache.  Lor*  bless  me,  a  jest  ded, 
ye  knaw  ;*jest  as  if  the  charm  wei**  toogging  my  very 
lafe  out.  At  last  Uncle  Jan  oomad  down  to  the  soUer, 
and  sing'd  out,  'AUoa!  how's  yer  tooth  in  there  P' 
says  he.  'Pulling  away  like  an  ould  boss  with  the 
skwitches,'  says  I.  H'al  (i.e.,  Kb  will)  drag  my  jaw  off 
directly,'  says  I.  *  Bes  the  charm  working  ?'  says  he. 
'Eh,  a  shure  enuff!'  says  I.  'Be,'  says  he,  'h'sd  (i.e., 
it  wiU)  be  better  d'rectlv.'  'Hope  a  will,'  says  I. 
'  Goodness  gracious !  dedn't  a  eox^he !'  '  I  believe  a 
ded  you, — ^then  a  stopped  most  to  once.  Es  better,' 
says  I.  '  I  thought  so,  says  he ;  '  and  you  wasn't  hav' 
un  no  more  for  a  long  time,'  says  he.  'Thankee, 
Uncle  Jan,'  says  I ;  *  I'U  give  'ee  a  pint  o'  beer  pay- 
day ;'  and  BO  I  ded,  and  havn't  had  the  tootheache  ever 
since.  Now  ef  he  dedn't  charm  un,  how  ded  a  stop  ? 
and  ef  he  dedn't  knaw  a  would  be  bettor  a  long  time, 
how  ded  he  say  so  P  No,  nor  I  havn't  had  un  never 
sence.  So  that  s  a  plain  proof  as  he  knaw'd  all  about 
it ;  wadn't  a  you  ?' 

"  I  nodded  assent,"  adds  the  narrator,  "  convinced  it 
was  useless  to  argue  against  such  reasoning  as  that." 
Nor  will  we  argue  about  it  here,  but  simply  refer  our 
readers  to  the  remarks  on  superstitiousness  in  the  article 
entitled  "  Sketches  of  Character  "  on  another  pa^o. 

To  eive  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  Comibh  dialect, 
and  01  the  subjects  which  may  be  supposed  to  interest 
such  a  group  as  that  shown  in  our  engraving,  we 
conclude  with  an  attempt  to  versify  their  "  gossip  by 
the  way."    Scene,  Mount's  Bay — 

The  goup  thus  might  run, 

Uoder  the  autumn  sun. 
When  pilchards,  snared  bj  hogsheads^  crowd  the  bay  ; 

And  through  the  azure  brine 

The  scaly  myriads  shine, 
A  sight  to  cheer  the  heart  both  night  and  day. 

"  Eant*  Meary,  wat's  the  nooze?" 

'«  Why,  ther's  Eaut  Sally's  gooee 
**  Hav*  laid  a  heafe  a  dozen  eggs,  they  say." 

'*  That  may  be  fiUse  or  true, 

"  "Tes  fun^  (nought)  to  me  or  you, 
"  Bat  what's  the  nooze  about  the  fishing,  key  ?" 

*  AutUf  a  name  generally  applied  to  elderly  women. 


"  Aw,  well !  that's  verv  good ; 

'*  At  laste  I  never  knowd 
"  A  learger  catch  for  many  a  day,  I  think ; 

"  But  I  beard  the  press-stoanes*  roalling, 

"  Eal  night  while  Jan  was  scoalling, 
**  And  between  the  two  I  cudn't  sleep  a  wink." 

**  Aw  that  es  mighty  streange, 

*'  How  on  the  conse  f  they  reange, 
**  As  ef  they  a*mo8t  knaw'd  the  fish  wud  come ; 

"And  that thei-e  crymg^X  too,  . 

"  I'm  shure  the  sign  es  true, 
"  I've  heard  an  oft'n  enuff  when  I  wax  bom  (home). 

<'  Tub  be  share  §  thee  hast,  diiei  vane  I| 

*'  Why  shudn't  they  cry  again 
'*  •  The  more  the  merrier.' "    -  Well,  thai  m  good  I 

**  The  merrier  for  tc#, 

"  As  we  sheal  eal  agree, 
*'  But  let  \a  give  God  thanks,  chield,  for  sich  food." 

With  sttch  cliit«i:hat  they  trudge 

On  daily  toil,  imk*  grudge 
The  **  gmtfy  "  their  long  ndm  in  ease  and  pride; 

For  now  to  them  is  giveo 

Hope  of  a  i-eti  is  heaveD — 
Christ  is  that  hope,  God's  pnHridence  Uieir  guide. 

S.  L  M. 

*  Pre»  Hones  are  described  by  Professor  Hani  as  round  nus^ 

of  granite,  used  for  |^ne«sing  down  tiie  fi&h  when,  afte*'  being  arri 
{i.c.  fi.iit«l),  they  are  put  into  barr«|«»  and  thos  pirpsred  fora- 
portation.  This  compression  process  squeezes  much  oil  ojt  «; 
tiiem.  There  is  a  deeply^rooted  superstition  among  fish«r-pr^i' 
that  when  these  stones  roll  down  from  the  heap  in  which  ther  iu^' 
been  long  unemployed,  a  hrgs  **  take"  of  pilchards  may  be  ezjxctti. 

f  Couse^  a  stoiie-fioor. 

X  Crying^  a  squeaking  sound  emitted  fix>m  the  pOcbardsTh^ 
salted  in  large  quantities  in  celbirs,  and  really  produced  bj  tb* 
bui-sting  of  tlw  air-bladders.  It  is  a  most  fiivounble  sign,  and  alW 
•'  crying  for  more."    See  "  Second  Series  of  Popular  Romaaces." 

§  Anglice,  to  be  sure,  meaning  certainly, 

I  Cf£l  vane,  a  term  of  friendly  fiimiliarity . 


PROEMIUU. 

TiiR  writer  of  the  following  lines  is  cotitied  to  our  Ihanb  for  tbf 
enooui-ngement  they  breathe,  not  only  to  the  young  and  enterprirln; 
in  tlie  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  but  to  all  adrcaturen  io  fif 
paths,  oui^selves  among  the  rest.  We  accept  them  as  an  oina  f! 
good  to  come,  and  as  the  old  Bomans  would  have  said,  with  ii* 
solemn  ccremoniousness  of  men  performing  a  religious  duty,  or  li^*' 
occaivion — quod  bonum,  felix,  fortunatumque  tit^maj  our  pmet 
adventure  succeed  as  veli,  happily^  and  pre^iennuly,  as  the  pott 
foreshows. 

Go  forth  npon  thy  way,  nor  fare  thee  ill, 
Though  January's  piercing  winds  be  chill ; 
Though  snow  lies  thick  upon  the  hawthorn-tree, 
And  nightingales  have  ceased  their  melody; 
And  all  the  copse  is  bare,  above,  beneath. 
Till  spring  returning,  raise  up  life  from  deatb. 
Still  venture  forth,  and  as  the  winter  gloom 
In  turn  is  buried  in  its  cheerless  tomb, 
And  brighter  days  and  sunnier  moms  arise, 
And  catch  fresh  vi^ur  from  the  vernal  skies; 
So  may  thy  strengui  increase  and  youthful  fire, 
And  noble  deeds  as  noble  thoughts  inspire ! 
And  though  thy  path  may  not  be  strewn  all  tliroug*' 
"With  violets  and  roses  bathed  in  dew; 
Though  storms  may  rise  and  adverse  winds  oppose* 
And  uioms  sharp-pointed  underlie  Uie  rose; 
Yet  onward  go,  nor  mav'st  thou  go  in  vain, 
But  in  thy  journey  fresn  experience  ffain! 
As  some  tall  ship,  with  closdy^reef  M  sail , 
Bends  for  an  instant  to  the  naJBsing  gale. 
Then  springs  erect,  and  shakes  her  qoiv'ring  si^* 
And  into  smoother  waters  quickly  glides; 
So  may'st  thou  quit,  at  last,  the  narrow  sea^ 
And  spread  more  canvas  to  the  fav'ring  ^^^^^\ 
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SPEAKINa  ONE'S  MIND. 


ET  oiit !" 

ThiB  was  tie  greeting  witli  which  the 
highly-connected  and  wntlemanly  grey- 
hound was  receired  bj  the  farm-yard 
inastiir,  aa  he  courteously  udTanced  to 
Biy  "  How  d'ye  do  ?"  in  quite  a  friendly  way. 

The  patience  of  the  mastiff  had  been  sorely  triad  on 
the  morning  in  question,  by  the  trivial  obBervotiouH 
and  irritating  conduct  of  the  other  inhabitantB  of  the 
fariQ-yard.  The  cock  had  hardly  oeaaed  Crowing  since 
daybreak,  the  cat  had  come  purring  round  him,  the 
little  dog  could  not  paae  by  the  yard  door  without  dis- 
turbing the  grand  old  fellow'B  meditations  by  an  imper- 
tinent inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  health;  and  now, 
when  he  had  but  just  settled  himself  comfortably,  with 
his  nose  composedly  resting  on  hia  forepuws,  and  hia 
cjes  almost  closed  and  blinking  in  the  light  of  the  eun, 
anuther  step  waa  heard.  Had  he  raised  hia  head,  the 
ToisUS  would  hare  seen  that  it  waa  hia  particular 
friend.  Sir  CaJidore.  bat  he  was  too  much  put  out  even 
to  look  up,  and  ao  tha  ^jhound  had  Bcarcely  opened 
hia  mooth  when  his  fn«od  growled  at  him,  as  I  have 
Mid,  "Get  out!" 

Sir  Calidore  was  a  dog-gentleman  of  the  old  echool, 
and  so  far  from  taking  offence,  was  grieved  that  the 
moral  influence  of  a  brave  upright  chiu-aeter  like  that 
of  his  friend  ahould  be  so' impaired  by  bis  contempt 
for  ouuaners.  But  being  a  wise  dog,  and  having 
ilteply  studied  animal  oatm'e  in  that  best  of  all  school^ 
free  intercourse  with  bis  neighbours,  he  knew  that  tbe 
dog-mind  is  far  more  likely  to  receive  favourably  new 
truths  and  principles  to  which  they  are  led,  aa  it  were, 
by  their  own  experience,  or  left  to  draw  the  inference 
for  themsdves,  than  when  these  same  truths  are  forced 
upon  them  violently  in  the  form  of  morul  projectiles, 
"r  served  up  to  them  read^  dressed,  with  ika  bitter 
herbs  of  perEonal  application,  intended  to  he  awai- 
lawed  whole  and  imm^ately. 

So  the  greyhound  took  no  notice  of  his  friend's  want 
uf  courtesy,  but  advancing  a  few  panes  nearer,  repe^ed 
his  salutation  in  a  londer  key. 

"Halkiol"cried  the  mastiff,  jumping  up  quickly.  "  So 
it's  yon.  Sir  Calidore,  is  itP    I  declare  I  thought  it  was 


either  that  impudent  little  Kinz  Charlie,  or  that  num- 
grel  cur  of  the  butcher's.  WeU,  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you,  I'm  sure.  Have  a  boueP  I've  got  some  excellent 
mutton  chops,  and  the  remains  of  a  beef  steak  or  two, 
and  was  just  thinking  of  breakfast  myself." 

And  therewith  tlie  mastiff  made  aeveial  dives  into 
the  recesses  of  his  kennel,  and  producing  some  bones, 
laid  the  choicest  and  the  largest  of  hia  store  before  hia 

"  Thank  yoo,"  replied  He  greyhound,  who  would  on 
no  account  have  run  the  risk  of  paining  hia  humbler- 
bom  friend  by  appearing  too  dainty  to  accept  of  his 
proffered  hospitality — though  the  bones  were  somewhat 
dry  and  old,  to  be  Bore,  and  he  had  already  fared  much 
better  at  his  house  up  at  the  park.  "  It  you  will  allow 
me,  I  think  I  will  exchange  this  noble  joint  for  that 
little  bon£  hjyou.  To  tell  you  tha  truth,  I  break- 
fasted before  leaving  home,  out  these  sharp  Spring 
mornings  give  one  such  an  appetite,  that  a  little 
addition  is  never  amiaa,  eapeciall^  in  company." 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  mastiff,  falling  too  with  A 
will  on  tl:^  ^T?^  share  he  had  liberally  destined  for 
hja  gueet.  The  orunch  crunch  of  the  hones  in  bis 
huge  jaws  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  for  a  tinu^ 
and  the  greyhound  employed  the  interval  in  consider- 
ing how  ne  should  best  effect  hia  object. 
[  The  result  of  his  reflectioua  was  that,  when  hie  &iend 
I  having  at  last  satisfied  the  requirements  of  nature,  lay 
complacently  licking  hia  chaps,  and  indulging  in  that 
eaay,  sociable  kind  of  silence,  which  is  the  greatest 
proof  of  saaured  friendship.  Sir  Cahdoro  proposed  that 
they  should  take  a  walk  together  and  look  at  the 
premiaee,  and  then  return  home  by  the  park. 

"  Tery  well,"  eaid  the  mastiff.  "  In  that  case  we 
had  better  start  at  once.  It  is  still  early,  and  we  shall 
make  our  observationa  more  at  our  ease  before  tlie 
farm  servants  are  about." 

They  had  hardly  gone  a  few  steps  before  they  met 
the  duck,  waddling  along  in  her  usual  good-natured 
comfortable  fashion,  and  oalling  now  to  one,  now  to 
another  of  her  little  ones,  who,  with  tbe  invariiU^lA 
propensity  of  young  things  for  going  over  the  ground 
at  least  three  times  as  often  aa  their  elders,  were 
scattered  about,  some  in  front,  some  behind,  r^oicing 
in  the  warmth,  and  making  as  much  noiae  as  possible. 

"  Good- morning  to  you,  my  lord,"  said  Mother  Buck, 
quacking  in  her  company  voice,  as  she  recognized  the 
greyhound.  "  Tour  lordehip  is  out  early  this  fine 
morning." 

"  Like  yourself,  madam,"  replied  Sir  Calidore,  re- 
turning her  salutation  with  a  courteous  bend  of  Hia 
head.     "  Are  you  bound  for  the  public  baths  P" 

"  Yes,  TOur  lordship,"  returned  tbe  duck,  mnch 
gratified  by  his  notice.  "  You  see,  my  children  are 
full-tledged,  and  growing  fast,  and  one  cannot  begin 
too  early  to  train  them  m  good  habits ;  so  I  thought, 
aa  it  waa  such  a  warm  day,  I  could  not  do  better  than 
give  them  their  first  Icason  in  swimming." 

"  Surely  not,"  replied  the  greyhound,  his  voice  and 
manner  full  of  kindly  interest.  "  Tour  little  ones  are 
sturdily-  built  dnckunga  indeed.  Well,  good-bye, 
madam,"  he  continnad,  seeing  his  friend  ch^ng  with 
impatience  at  the  delay.  "  Good  Inck,  and  a  plesBant 
smm  to  you.  I  think  I  mnat  have  a  plunge  myself, 
presently." 

And  so  the  two  dogs  passed  on,  leaving  the  delighted 
duck  to  pursue  her  way  to  the  neighbouring  pond,  her 
general  sympathies  with  animal  nature  mucli  enlarged. 


.  with  some  doubts 
whether  the  butcher's  dog  was  quito  correct  is  bis 
aasertion  that  all  "  aristocrats  "  were  proud  and  stnok* 
up.  Aa  for  the  maadff,  his  reflections  were  altogether 
of  anothar  kind. 

"There  now,"  he  growled.  "That  is  one  of  the 
noisances  to  which  those  whose  line  of  bnsinesa  com- 
pels them  to  live  in  a  commnnilj,  lite  myself,  are  perpe- 
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taally  subject.  One  cannot  go  half  a  dozen  steps  from 
home,  forsooth,  without  being  stopped  by  some  gossip- 
ing acquaintance  or  another,  and  forced  to  go  through 
a  round  of  questions  and  answers  as  senseless  and 
commonplace  as  the  chattering  of  the  magpie  yonder." 

"  Don^  you  think,"  replied  Sir  Calidore,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  bring  out  his  ideas,  "  don't  jovl  think 
there  may  be  two  ways  of  looking  at  a  thine  P  To  me, 
now,  the  interruption  you  complained  ox  seemed  a 
very  pleasant  little  incident  in  our  walk.  And  if,  as 
you  say,  these  incidents  are  so  commonplace  sjb  to  be 
of  constant  occurrence,  why,  I  think  it  is  all  the  better. 
This  very '  nuisance,'  as  you  call  it,  has  given  a  healthy 
turn  to  my  thoughts,  and  left  me  a  pleasant  picture 
to  take  home  with  me." 

"Pleasant  picture,"  gi*owled  the  mastiff.  "Why, 
what  could  you  see  in  it,  pray,  but  an  old  piece  of  pom- 
posity and  a  lot  of  noisy  straddling  youngsters  P" 

"Ah!  my  friend,  but  you  have  only  put  in  the 
shadows,  and  forgotten  tne  lights.  Now  hear  my 
version  of  the  matter.  First  of  all  there  wa^s  the 
interchange  of  the  usual  morning  greetings " 

Here  the  mastiff  broke  in  with  a  grunt.  "  Mere 
form!  stuff  and  nonsense !  nothing  more." 

"If  by  'mere  form'  you  mean  empty  form,"  an- 
swered the  greyhound,  disregarding  the  latter  clause, 
"I  cannot  agree  with  you.  To  me  there  are  few 
things  so  pleasant  as  a  kindly  '  Gk>od-moming  to  you.' 
It  seems  to  caiTy  warmth  and  sunlight  into  one's  very 
heart.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  practical  witness  to  that 
fact  which  one  is  so  apt  to  forget,  that  however  we 
may  differ  in  social  position  and  habits,  we  are,  after 
all,  membei*8  of  one  great  family  of  living  beings." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  remarked  the  mastiff, 
reflectively. 

"  Then  the  duck  herself,"  continued  the  greyhound ; 
"  was  there  not  something  beautiful  in  the  mother's 
watchful  care  of  her  little  ones,  and  her  honest  pride  in 
their  precociousness  P  As  for  the  young  things,  their 
exuberance  of  life  and  health,  and  boisterous  delight 
in  motion  and  in  the  faculty  of  makine  a  noise,  was 
perfectly  charming!  I  declare,  I  couM  have  stood 
still  to  watch  them  the  whole  day.  It  is  such  a  treat 
to  see  anything  so  entirely  and  carelessly  happy.    It 

fut  me  in  mind,  too,  of  my  own  younger  days,  before 
got  this  stiffness  in  the  joints,  and  dii^sition  to 
ci*amp  in  my  fore  paw.  And  it  has  been  my  expe- 
rience through  life  that  whatever  recidls  the  freshness, 
and  simple,  healthy  delight  in  Httle  pleasures  of  child- 
hood, makes  us  more  contented  with  our  own  lot,  and 
less  ai)t  to  feel  aggrieved  that  other  ft^nimitla  should 
not  enjoy  themselves  quite  after  our  pattern." 

Here  the  greyhound  paused,  with  a  sly  look  out  of 
the  comer  of  his  eye  at  his  sturdy  f riena,  to  see  how 
his  observations  were  taken. 


THE  MOTHER'S  COLUMN. 

II. — THB  UOTHBK  IN  THE  NDBdEBT. 

Thb  period  of  infiincy  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  life  of  a  child ;  thotefoie  at  that  time  the  constant 
care  and  watclifulness  of  the  mother  is  requisite.  There  are 
many  sickly  men  and  women,  seeking  in  vain  for  health,  who 
might  trace  back  the  cause  of  their  ailments  to  the  time  of 
iufuncy,  when  their  chronic  ill-health  was  first  produced  by 
improper  food,  want  of  pure  air,  or  the  carelessness  or  incom- 
petency of  mothers  and  nurses. 

No  mother,  be  her  station  as  high  as  it  may,  should  be  above 
giving  strict  personal  supervision  to  her  nursery ;  and  there  is 
uo  mother  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  do  her  port  towards  the 
future  well-being  of  her  child.  The  clotlung  of  an  in&nt  should 
be  at  once  toarm  and  eaay.  No  undue  pressure  should  be  on  any 
particular  part,  but  while  keeping  it  comfortably  covered,  each 
article  of  its  dress  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  fit  closely,  with- 
out presiiing  on  its  tender  frame.  Pin$  ahonld  bo  used  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  and  these  should  be  of  the  safety  kind. 
Many  a  poor  infant  screams  itself  nearly  into  fits  from  the 


pinching  of  a  garment  too  tightly  banded  round  it,  or  the 
pricking  of  a  pin  torturing  it ;  and  onlv  too  often  the  wonied 
mother  or  ill-tempered  nurse  shakes  the  poor  little  mSatt, 
and  calls  it  a**  cross-grained  thing,  always  crying  for  somethlQg 
or  other,"  when  she  is  herself  to  blame  for  torturing  tb«  help- 
less little  creature. 

Again,  many  a  mother,  regardless  of  what  suffering  sbe  nay 
cause  her  infant,  indulges  herself  in  eating  thinss  that  fill  it 
with  racking  pains,  or  gives  it  food  totally  unfit  for  its  delicate 
digestive  organs.  We  have  known  children  Jailed  bybeinj: 
over-fed  on  boiled  bread  and  milk,  or  some  equally  hean 
substance.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  child  food  duriitg  thi) 
period  its  mother  is  nursing  it — and  it  generally  is  so  after  the 
first  two  or  three  months — it  should  be  of  the  lightest,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  nourishing  description.  Rice-flour  ma(L' 
thin  with  milk,  or  biscuit  powder  (which  is  sure  to  be  well 
baked),  are  good  (sago  is  not  nourishing  enoush  for  a  col- 
tinuance) ;  and  split  groats  or  oatmeal  boiled  welTaod  strained, 
with  milk  and  sugar,  will  be  found  wholesome  food  for  a  baby. 
But  these  things  should  be  varied  occasionally,  or  the  child 
becomes  tired  of  the  too  oft  repeated  food,  and  rejects  it.  An 
in&nt  should  be  fed  regularly,  and  g^reat  care  should  be  taken, 
while  giving  it  rufficient  fooid,  not  to  overload  the  stcanacb; 
tlie  nep^lect  of  tliis  precaution  often  brings  on  convulsions,  aod 
the  child  loses  its  hfe. 

A  nursery,  or  the  room  in  which  the  baby  is  kept,  sboold 
be  properly  warm,  without  being  close :  pure  fresh  air  Bbookl 
be  admitted,  but  all  draughts  carefully  guarded  against  It  u 
a  great  mistake  to  carry  out  a  baby  in  bitter  cold  weather,  br 
way  of  **  making  it  hardy.**  The  poor  infant  cannot  move  aboot 
to  Keep  itself  warm ;  consequently  it  is  almost  irozeD  in  tiie 
arms  of  its  bearer,  and  suffers  intolerable  pain  from  the  mr 
taken  ideas  of  its  mother  or  nurse. 

As  the  teeth  begin  to  appear,  Nature  points  out  thatstroDgv 
food  is  necessary  for  the  inifant,  and  in  order  to  assist  it  in  tfae 
trjring  process,  greater  nourishment  should  be  given.  B«ef 
tea  ancf  chicken  broth  are  the  best  things  with  which  tp 
commence,  sparingly  at  first,  and  increasing  the  quantity  as 
the  child  grows  older,  ^hen  a  fresh  egg  occasionally  is  good 
for  a  change.  As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  walk  about,  and 
has  gotten  the  greater  number  of  its  teeth,  meat,  fowl,  and 
fish,  may  of  course  be  given,  with  bread  and  butter,  v^tabln. 
rice,  and  other  nourishing  food ;  which  with  children  of  all  ages 
should  be  varied,  as  it  is  very  injudicious  to  keep  them 
restricted  to  one  kind  of  diet,  no  matter  how  wholesome. 

Perfect  cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary  vrith  children  at 
all  periods.  At  least  once  a  day  they  should  have  a  bath, 
which  for  young  children  should  be  of  tepid  water,  and  belbn 
bemg  put  to  bed  their  faces  and  hands  should  be  cleanaea. 
There  is  no  prettier  sight  than  a  dean,  bright-looking  chiU 
asleep  ;  its  chubby  Umbs  and  rosy  cheeks  redolent  of  health, 
while  the  soft  rounded  outlines  of  childhood  are  defined  ii 
gtaceful  repose.  The  drooping  eyelids  and  sweet  rcHe-bal 
mouth  are  closed,  but  every  lineament  of  the  little  sleeper  ii 
lovely,  and  we  withdraw  our  lingering  gaze  with  a  lialf-breatheJ 
blessing  on  the  unconscious  darling. 

We  cannot  concdude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  one 
warning  to  mothers.  Never  oe  tempted  to  give  your  childrn 
Himulants,  We  knew  of  a  mother  who  lost,  one  after  the 
other,  seven  children,  from  the  permdons,  awful  habit  of 
putting  brandy  in  their  food.  She  might  as  well  hare  given 
them  poison  at  once.  Another  frightful  habit  amongst 
mothers  of  the  lower  clossea  and  nurses  to  the  higher  dasea. 
is  that  of  administering  narcotics  to  children,  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  make  them  sleep.  Many  a  poor  mother,  in  ^^^^^ 
obtain  time  to  perform  her  work,  gives  opium  to  her  chilil, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she  is  poisoning  the  very  spring  of  lu 
life,  and  that  imbecility,  rickets,  and  a  host  of  other  dis<^ 
are  the  prolific  offspring  of  such  a  practice.  And  many  a  m* 
dishonest-minded  nurse  stupifies  her  charge  vrith  laudanm  »>' 
the  purpose  of  indul^^ing  iu  idle  gossip,  or  reading  tnshy  boda 
that  influence  her  mmd  with  fiedse  and  vicious  ideas.  We  knew 
a  lady  who  had  a  numerous  family,  all  from  infancy  in  chargf 
of  the  same  nurse,  and  all  suffering  continually  from  a  vanety 
of  affections,  the  cause  of  which  pu^ed  the  doctor,  who  wai  i° 
constant  attondance.  The  delicacy  of  her  children  kept  m 
mother  in  perpetual  fear  of  losing  them,  and  she  often  iAm^°^ 
her  unhappy  fiite  in  having  such  an  unhealthy  fiunily.  oa 
going  by  accident,  or  rather  by  the  leading  of  ^^^^^^ 
day  to  the  nursery  press,  the  key  of  which  was  always  *^'r.7 
the  nurse,  she  found  an  array  of  empty  laudanum  ^^^^^^rf: 
at  once  ^ave  the  solution  of  the  mystery ;  her  children  1^^  v^- 
ondergomg  a  course  of  slow  poisoning  at  the  hands  of  toeu 
fnithfid  nur:c. 
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BT  UOUre  LIB,   ADTHOa   OP   "  BTLTAH  HOLT^  DArOHTEE." 


OQAFTER  I. — eontmwd. 

ttSSa  SAB  A  OUHPSB   OF  THE  WOBLD. 

THE  Qoodwiiui'  next  move  was  to  Nice.  Here  Sir 
Andrew  felt  or  fancied  hinuelt  not  bo  well  as  he 
ought  to  be,  and  after  three  da^B'  reat  he  took  paasage 
tor  hia  partr  from  MaraeiUes  to  Leghorn,  for  Florence, 
la  the  beantifol  Tuscan  citj  he  waa  bett«T,  and  better 


amnBed.  He  fonnd  there  aotno  English  acquaintance 
of  hie  own  kind — hard- worked,  proBj  people,  travelling 
for  health  of  brain  and  hoAy,  like  himself.  Fennie 
was  also  well  contented.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  her 
heart  to  see  Itolj — but  then  she  desired  to  see  it  in 
certain  companj.  She,  however,  consoled  herself  with 
the  hope  tlut  she  might  some  daj  revisit  it — and 
meantime  she  took  her  pleasure  as  it  came. 

Ladf  Goodwin  had  been  twice  before  on  this  well- 
glesned  track  of  tourists,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
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Pennie  wandered  often,  with  no  other  companion  than 
her  maid,  through  the  dim  splendour  of  the  churches, 
and  amongst  the  priceless  gems  of  art  in  Uie  palaoea 
and  galleries.  Returning  from  one  of  these  solitary 
expeditions  towards  dusk,  about  a  week  after  their 
arrival  in  Florence,  she  found  the  entrance  of  the 
hotel  in  some  disturbance.  Two  strangers  had  just 
dismounted  in  the  courtyard,  and  wanted  rooms.  The 
host  declared  that  his  inn  was  full.  To  this  the 
stouter  of  the  new-comers  replied,  shoi-tly,  "Bosh!" 
and  Pennie  recognized  Captain  Bangham — ^the  pro- 
pounder,  to  the  inquiring  Frenchman  at  the  embassy 
ball,  of  the  very  loyal  opinion  that  all  little  English 
girls  were  worth  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  His 
companion  was  younger,  veiy  ruddy  of  hair  and 
complexion,  of  giraffe-like  tallness,  and  of  military  air 
and  gait.  Pennie  made  her  way  up-stairs,  and  lost 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  wrangle. 

The  little  party  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  quiet  state 
about  two  hours  later,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
in  marched  the  slim,  florid  stranger.  "  You  here, 
George !"  cried  Lady  Goodwin,  who  faced  the  ^itrance. 
"Just  come.  Two  months' leave.  Andrew,  old  fellow, 
how  d'ye  do  ?    This  is  better  luck  than  I  expected." 

Sir  Andrew  gave  his  young  brother  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand,  commanded  back  the  soup,  and  made  him 
sit  down.  "Better  luck  than  I  expected,  either, 
George,**  said  he.  There  wm  a  rapid  passage  of 
question  and  aaMrer  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Lady 
Goodwin  asked  her  brother-in-law  if  he  remembered 
Penelope  Craft,  adding  that  she  thought  they  nuut 
have  met  at  Bimekeaifield. 

"If  I  ramember  ker!  she  gave  me  good  cause. 
flappy  to  see  y/Mi  a^ain.  Miss  Pennie ;  that  is,  if  you 
luive  given  up  polling  hair,"  warn  bis  niBnirinfl;  xqply. 
Pennie,  who  fand  roeognized  him  tibe  WLtmtaA  ke 
entered  the  room  without  his  fast,  relied  denmndiy 
that  she  had — except  nnder  Hie  wame  dmmstsaeas  iS. 
provocatiott. 

"Bid  she  etrar  poll  yours,  George?  I  hdpe  yon 
punished  her,**  eaid  Sir  Andrew,  enjoying'  the  jofce. 

"Didn't  IP  Ask  her?  under  the  mistletae.  Do 
they  have  mistletoe  at  BvaokenfidLl  still  T* 

"  At  ChristBiM ;  6ti^  jtB !  That  old  costom  will  see 
this  generation  oat,  and  many  another." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  there  a^ain.  Andrew,  we  are 
safe  to  have  war  in  the  spring ;  Uiere  is  nothing  else 
talked  of  in  London.  We  shall  go  out,  of  eourse. 
What  maundering  old  fogies  the  Government  are,  to 
let  the  Czar  get  so  much  start  of  us.  That  fleet  at 
Sebastopol  means  more  mischief — and  the  men  he  is 
sending  south !" 

"You  Guards  and  Grenadiers  will  be  enough  for 
them,"  replied  Sir  Andrew,  soberly. 

"  Queer  start  of  the  Quakers,  wasn't  it  P  travelling 
off  to  Peteraburg  to  preach  peace  to  old  Nick." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  they  had  succeeded,"  said  Lady 
Groodwin,  with  a  sigh.  "  War  is  a  dreadful  thing." 
She  remembered  her  younger  brother,  dead  in  India, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  that  desperate  retreat  from 
Cabool,  in  which  he  perished,  with  thousands  of  men 
besides,  as  brave  and  as  good  as  he.  Perished  in  a 
lost  expedition — not  even  with  the  halo  of  glory.  Sir 
Andrew  knew  whither  his  wife's  thoughts  had  flown, 
and  changed  the  conversation.  Who  was  in  Florence, 
whence  they  came,  ^w  long  they  were  going  to  stay, 
and  so  forth. 

(George  Gk>odwin  talked  fast  and  fluently,  with  now 


and  then  a  sort  of  half -shy  curb  upon  him.    A  most . 
impressionable  young  man  he  was — reiy  yoong,  good- , 
natured,  honourable,  and  brave.    The  chapter  A  his 
love-fancies  was  long    and  varied,  and  before  the 
evening  was  ^>ent,  by  the  natuxal  laws  of  human 
atti*action,  the  lean,  red-headed  grenadier  had  faUen 
into  captivity  to  little  nut-brown  Pennie,  whose  dark ! 
head  reached  up  soajx^ely  to  his  elbow.    The  fim ' 
result  wa9  shame  that  he  had  reverted  to  his  disasters 
of   former  years,    and   dread   lest   he   might  hare 
frightened  or  affronted  her  by  recalling  her  menisli 
exploit. 

"  She  is  very  clever,  isn't  she  P"  he  asked  his*  sister- 
in-law  confidentially,  when  Pennie  had  retired.  "She 
looks  as  wise  as  " — ^he  was  going  to  say  as  an  <ncl,  ki 
he  recoUected  in  time  that  the  bird  was  not  compli- 
mentary, viewed  in  the  light  of  a  companson. 

Lady  Goodwin  gave  her  charge  a  good  character  for 
sense,  discretion,  amiability,  and  companionableness; 
and  while  dilating  on  her  merits,  there  suddenly 
flashed  into  her  own  mind  a  thought  of  what  a  nict 
thing  it  would  be  if  George,  who  was  really  a  good, 
kind,  upright  fellow — ^in  fact,  she  fell  into  a  speculation 
on  the  propriety  and  possibility  of  engaging  those  tw>j 
young  people  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  She 
would  not  have  fulfilled  her  missioii  in  giving  Femii< 
a  glimpse  of  the  world,  if  she  did  not  succeed  is 
detaching  her  affections  from  lEr.  Tindal :  and  vkt 
meana  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  bringiiig  lier 
within  range  of  a  ooonter-attraction  ?  It  would  D't 
only  be  a  justifiable,  hut  a  positively  landahle  act. 
Idkdy  Goodwin  went  to  her  pillow  with  a  new  interest 
in  li£e.  The  Bcriousness  of  it  did  not  prevent  her 
'fatughi^gikiwardly  at  the  queer  contcast  the  pair  sbt- 
eougbb  to  couple  would  present. 

Geor^  Goodwin  proved  himself  n  veiy  iactahle. 
teachaWe  airain.  Pennie  had  been  longing  for  some 
rides  throngh  the  autamnal  beauties  it  the  wooded 
hills  and  eountxy  places  abont  Florenes;  but  for  lack 
of  an  enterpnsing  escort,  she  had  been  restricted  to 
an  oocasional  amble  with  8ir  Andrew  in  the  faahion- 
able  promenade.  Who  now,  therefore^  so  uaefol  and 
agreeaUe  as  George  P  The  ir«ry  motning  after  his 
arrival,  lisdy  Goodwin  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  ride  out  in  company,  and  the  still  higher  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  return  in  excellent  humonr 
with  their  excursion  and  each  other.  Till  then  sbe 
had  kept  her  scheme  locked  in  the  secret  of  her  own 
bosom,  but  she  now  i*esolved  that  she  ought  to  con£de 
it  to  Six  Andrew. 

At  the  first  blush  of  his  wife's  proposal.  Sir  Andrew 
was  strongly  inclined  to  confound  the  meddlesomeness 
of  women,  but  his  second  thoughts  sent  him  off  in  " 
long,  low  fit  of  meiriment.  "My  dear  soul,  thoj 
would  be  a  world's  laughing-stock,"  said  he,  as  soon  a--* 
he  could  speak.  "George  is  six  foot  five— Pennie i^ 
about  four  foot,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  Pom*  foot,  Andrew,  nonsense !  She  is  over  five- 
five  foot  three,  at  least ;  quite  tall  enough  for  any- 
thing,  in  my  opinion."  Again  Sir  Andrew  lauuche". 
into  his  provoking  (Cockle.  Lady  Goodwin  begg^^ 
he  would  look  at  the  case  reasonably,  and  not  turn  u 
into  fun.  "Greorge  has  position  and  little  money: 
Pemne.has  money  and  little  poeition,"  wged  s^^- 
"  Neither  can  affoxd  to  reproach  the  other  frith  ^'' 
absence  of  beauty;  they  wsee  both  young,  bc^h  veu- 
disposed  and  well  bionght  up.  And  what  is  motetbin 
all.  I  believe  Geoi*ge  is  sntUtenJ" 
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This  grave  aflsnrance  only  served  to  increase  Sir 
Andrew's  inopportnne  mirth.  Lady  Gk)odwin  stept  to 
and  fro  the  room,  as  Lady  Groodwin  stept  in  lier  rare 
moods  of  coigngal  irritation.  Slie  said  nothing,  but 
she  looked  the  more.  Sir  Andrew,  as  it  behoved  a 
wise  man  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  grew  sud- 
denly serious,  and  relied  to  her  last  remark: 
"  George's  normal  condition  is  to  be  smitten,  to  have  a 
smart  attack  of  fever,  and  a  rapid  recovery.  Let  the 
lad  alone.  He  ought  not  to  marry  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  while  Pennie  is  under  our  care,  it  would  not  be 
the  right  thing  to  throw  her  in  the  way  of  a  brother 
of  my  own,  who  is  without  adequate  fortune." 

Lady  Goodwin  held  her  peace,  but  she  was  not 
convinced.    If  she  might  not  help,  she  was  determined 
not  to  hinder  the  two  young  people  of  their  amuse- 
ment, whatever  the  result.    But  she  hoped,  she  antici- 
pated a  good  result.    She  saw  Pennie  free  as  air  with 
Geoige,  teasing,  patronizing,  and  dictatorial  by  turns  ; 
and  she  thought   it   a   most   promising  beginning. 
George,  with  leisure  and  a  heart  on  his  hands  to  let, 
was  in  some  positive  danger,  but  Pennie  was  as  far 
from  thinking  sentiment  of  him  as  a  woman  could  be. 
George  placed  himself  at  her  service,  and  was  so 
anxious  to  serve  her  that  she  made  as  much  use  of 
him,  and  the  same  use,  as  she  would  have  made  of 
Francis  Wynyard  had  he  been  there.    That  was  the 
mischief.    Pennie  being  safe,  and  feeling  safe,  allowed 
herself  a  little  liberty;  and  George,  not  being  very 
wise,  took    it   for   encouragement.      Lady  Goodwin 
strengthened  him  in  his  misapprehension  when  he 
revealed  to  her  his  nascent  passion.    He  was  not  of 
the  rcseiTed  nature  that  loves  to  treasure  such  secrets 
in  silence.     He  stayed  on  at  Florence  in  the  same 
hotel  as  his  brother,  and  his  meetings  with  Pennie 
were  daily,  and  more  than  daily.    They  almost  lived 
together,  in  fact,  and  this  was  the  position  in  which 
Fennic  showed  to  best  advantage.    She  was  such  a 
cheerful  little  soul,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  so  free 
from  captions  caprices,  tempers,  and  discontents,  that 
people  were  never  unsure  of  her.    One  day  Greorge 
was  caught  in.  the  act  of  purloining  her  photogp:aph, 
done  at  Allan  Bridge,  from  Lady  Goodwin's  gallery  of 
her  friends.     Pennie  good-humouredly  said,  "Don't 
take  that,  it  is  so  very  bad." 
"Will  you  give  me  a  better,  then?"  asked  George. 
'*  Yes;  I  will  be  taken  here  in  my  riding-habit,  and 
yon  must  give  me  one  of  yours  in  exchange — one  in 
^mif  orm.    I  like  varieties  of  costume  in  my  book ;  the 
%ure8  will  look  all  so  queer  as  faahions  change." 

A  few  days  after  this  bargain  had  been  concluded 
Sir  Andrew  gave  notice  that  if  they  meant  to  go  to 
Borne,  they  must  go  at  once.  Parliament  was  to  meet 
earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  increasing  difi- 
o^ty  of  foreign  affairs,  and  they  might  be  obliged  to 
retnm  to  "Rnglaud  a  month  sooner  than  they  had 
plaimed.  Lady  Goodwin  and  Pennie  were  equally  reluc- 
tant to  lose  their  promised  visit  to  Borne;  and  Greorge, 
^ongh  he  was  even  then  living  in  anticipation  of  a 
sadden  recal  and  curtailing  of  his  leave,  prepared  to 
follow  them.  When  he  apprised  hia  travelling  f  riend» 
Captain  Bangham,  of  his  intention,  he  wae  obliged  to 
1^  in  a  litUe  light  on  his  motive. 

"What,  ugain^  George?  In  love  with  Mr.  Wyn- 
yaJd's  waidP  Why,  that  is  beyond  a  joke,  man  I" 
<^ed  his  auditor,  with  a  joUy  laugh.  "  She  has  a  great 
pot  of  money— half-a-million,  I've  been  told.  And  is 
it  quite  fair  to  interfere  with  poor  Tindal's  game? 


Have  you  never  heard  the  story  ?"    And  then  he  told 
George  all  that  was  common  report  in  Eskdale. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  she  is  fond  of  hiw^  p"  gasped 
the  young  grenadier.  "  I  tell  you  what,  Bangham,  I 
never  was  so  hard  hit  before."  He  looked  so  comically 
disconsolate  that  Bangham  i*oared  again. 

"You  will  get  over  it;  I  think  I  have  seen  you 
worse." 

"Never.  I  am  in  earnest  this  time;  downright 
serious.  And  Bangham,  Lady  Groodwin  thinks  I  have 
a  chance — she  does,  indeed.  If  the  guardians  won't 
consent  to  her  having  the  other,  why  should  not  a 
fellow  cut  in  and  win.  It  is  not  her  money  I  am  after; 
you  know  me  better  than  that." 

"  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  the  money :  but  still,  I 
don't  think  you  are  well  advised  to  try  it.  Lady 
Brooke  was  talking  about  her  in  Paris,  and  Lady 
Brooke  is  a  sh^*ewder  woman  than  Lady  Goodwin, 
though  she  may  not  be  so  excellent.  Her  view  of 
Mr.  Wynyard's  ward  was,  that  she  would  beat  them 
all  with  her  stolid,  cheerful  obstinacy,  and  take  her 
own  way  as  soon  as  she  is  her  own  mistress.  She 
looks  Uke  it  to  me— just  as  if  she  had  said,  'I  won't 
cry  or  make  a  fuss,  but  nobody  shall  master  me.' " 

George  produced  Pennie's  photograph  from  a  case 
that  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  contemplated  it 
critically.  Captain  Bangham  declared  it  was  "  as  hard 
as  nails."  The  owner  protested  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort — ^it  was  a  dear  little  phiz,  that  brightened  and 
varied  in  expression  more  than  any  other  he  ever  knew. 
"And  she  is  so  kind  and  pleasant  to  a  fellow,"  pleaded 
he ;  "as  nice  as  a  jolly  little  sister." 

"Of  course  she  is;  why  not?  So  she  would  be  to 
anybody  who  was  kind  and  pleasant  to  her.  It  is  her 
nature.  She  has  a  turn  to  be  friendly  to  friendly 
people.  If  I  were  to  come  to  Rome,  and  to  trudge 
attendance  on  her  to  whatever  she  wanted  to  see,  she 
would  be  quite  grateful  and  thankful,  and  she  would 
show  it.  She  is  not  like  some  girls,  who  accept  every- 
thing as  mere  bounden  service.  She  has  a  humble 
opinion  of  her  deserts,  notwithstanding  the  value  she 
muat  know  is  attached  to  money.  I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  her  the  last  time  I  was  down  in  Etikdale ;  and  though 
I  dare  not  decide  one  way  or  another  on  Tindal's  guilt, 
I  shall  honour  the  Ettle  woman  if  she  sticks  to  him. 
I  don't  mind  teUing  you,  G^rge,  that  I  had  once 
some  notion  of  putting  up  for  her  myself,  but  Lady 
Brooke  warned  me  not  to  waste  my  pains.  I  am 
dipped  awfully,  you  know;  perhaps  a  lucky  bullet 
or  thrust  in  the  spring  may  clear  off  all  soores." 

"Don't  talk  in  that  way,  Bangham;  I  can't  stand 
it.    I  shall  follow  them  to  Bome  in  spite  of  what  you 


say 


» 


"  I  know  you  will.  We  shall  meet  again  in  London 
if  not,  well  then,  my  boy,  at  Philippi." 

It  was  during  the  first  week  of  December  that  the 
Goodwins  journeyed  to  Bome,  and  that  George  fol- 
lowed in  pursuit  of  Pennie.  Sir  Andrew  was  per- 
plexed ;  Lady  Goodwin  was  triumphant.  Pennie  her- 
self was  happily  unconscious.  Greorge  had  been  most 
convenient  at  Morence.  She  missed  him  during  the 
two  days  they  stopped  at  Yerona,  but  at  Bome  he 
was  very  convenient  again. 

'*  I  de  not  know  how  I  should  get  about  to  see  all 
that  I  have  a  longing  to  see,  if  it  were  not  for  you," 
she  said  to  hiuL  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  are  you 
sure  yoa  like  it  yourself  P"  George  was  inooherently 
sure  that  he  liked  it;  she  could  not  ask  him  to  do 
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anything  for  her  that  it  would  not  be  a  pleasure  to 

him  to  do. 

Sir  Andrew  refrained  from  interference  until  he 
began  to  see  that  his  brother  really  meant  something 
beyond  passing  away  his  leave  pleasantly ;  and  then, 
when  it  was  just  too  late  to  save  him  mortification, 
he  spoke,  almost  forbidding  him  Pennie's  pi-esence. 
Greorge  pleaded  hard  for  a  little  longer  liberty  of  court- 
ship; but  when  he  found  Sir  Andrew  was  inexorably 
bent  on  discouraging  the  further  prosecution  of  his  suit 
while  Pennie  was  under  his  own  and  his  wife's  care, 
the  yoimg  man  said,  then  he  might  as  well  return  to 
London  at  once — he  was  meditating  a  request  for  ex- 
tension of  his  leave,  but,  of  course,  what  had  passed 
put  an  end  to  it. 

**  This  is  not  quite  the  time  to  ask  extension  of  leave, 
George ;  nor,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  as  much, 
is  it  the  time  for  a  soldier  to  be  seeking  pledges  of  any 
girl — much  less  of  a  girl  whom  he  has  known  only  a 
few  weeks.  Besides,  I  see  no  trustworthy  tokens  of 
preference  to  Pennie  to  justify  your  hopes.  She  wears 
the  Rood  betrothal-ring  on  her  hand  still,  and  while 
that  is  the  case,  she  cannot  expect  to  be  persecuted 
with  suitors.    You  are  faii'ly  warned  off." 

George  opened  his  grievances  to  his  sister-in-law, 
who  was  deeply  sympathetic. 

"  Never  mind,  George,  you  will  see  her  in  London. 
She  shall  stay  with  us  in  Harley  Street  when  we  re- 
turn," said  the  match-maker,  anxious  for  the  success 
of  her  plans.  "  Sir  Andrew  really  knows  nothing  about 
these  things.  I  have  far  more  hope  of  a  change  in 
Pennie  than  I  had  a  month  ago— than  I  had  before 
you  came  to  Florence." 

George  waa  only  too  willing  to  believe  her,  and  his 
leave-taking  of  Pennie  from  his  point  of  view  was  not 
discouraging. 

"  Going !"  cried  she.  "  (Joing  to-morrow  morning  P 
Is  not  that  very  sudden  and  unexpected  P"  She  looked 
quite  grieved,  and  George  stammered  out  some  expla- 
nation, not  very  clear  and  not  quite  correct.  "  I  thought 
you  had  nearly  a  fortnight's  longer  leave.  I  am  so 
sorry !  We  were  to  have  seen  the  Colosseum  some 
night  when  the  moon  is  at  full." 

But  for  all  her  expressions  of  regret,  the  preoccupied 
little  lady  found  ample  entertainment  at  a  grand 
church  festival  on  the  very  day  of  his  departure ;  and 
Lady  Goodwin  was  driven  to  confess  that  her  senti- 
ments were  merely  friendly  towards  him  as  a  pleasant 
companion,  or  selfish  as  towards  a  useful  escort  whose 
loss  she  could  not  at  once  supply. 

Sir  Andrew  and  his  party  remained  at  Bome  over 
Christmas.  Every  post,  every  telegram,  was  then  bring- 
ing news  that  boded  war.  Sir  Andrew  grew  fidgety. 
Parliament  was  to  open  on  the  last  day  of  January,  and 
he  must  be  in  his  place.  Norminster,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  certainly  ex- 
pect it  from  him  at  such  an  important  crisis.  Their 
stay  abroad  was  consequently  abridged,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  the  new  year  they  set  forward  on  their  journey 
home.  Pennie,  in  view  of  her  return  to  Eastwold,  could 
not  but  acknowledge  that  the  winter  had  passed  delight- 
fully. She  and  Lady  Goodwin,  if  not  perfectly  intimate, 
were  yet  very  cordial  friends ;  and  when  Lady  Gk>odwin 
suggested  that  a  few  months  in  London  society  might 
profitably  conclude  Pennie's  glimpse  of  the  world, 
neither  she  nor  any  other  x)erson  who  had  a  voice  in 
the  matter  was  found  to  gainsay  it.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Wynyard's  ward  should  have  a  season  in  town. 


CHAPTER  n. 

EASTWARD     HO ! 

The  Goodwins  had  a  house  in  Harley  Street,  wliich 
they  always  occupied  during  the  session  of  Parliament, 
and  there  one  dark,  thorough  wet  London  night  tbey 
arrived  from  Dover;  and  found  their  little  daughter 
and  her  nurse  had  come  up  from  Brackenfield  the  day 
before  with  the  Squire  and  the  Dame,  in  wbose  charge 
the  child  had  been  left  while  her  parents  were  making 
their  successful  restorative  trip.  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir 
Andi'ew's  doctor  declared  it  had  probably  saved  liis 
life. 

Pennie  had  a  spacious,  comfortable  room  assigned 
to  her,  looking  out  on  a  grimy  garden.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently quiet,  and  her  heart  warmed  to  the  domestic, 
homely  English  air  of  it.  For  her  own  sake,  and  also 
that  she  might  leave  her  friends  to  an  unrestrained 
family  talk,  she  beat  an  early  retreat  to  bed,  and  en- 
joyed an  hour's  undisturbed  meditation  by  the  pleasant 
sea-coal  fire,  preparatory  to  closing  her  sleepy  eyes. 

Four  months  she  had  been  away  from  England; 
four  months  unbroken  by  a  single  striking  episode 
that  she  could  recal;  four  months  of  level,  easy- 
flowing,  innocent  amusement,  diversified  by  frequent 
change  of  scene,  and  passed  in  kind  and  cultivated 
society.  She  smiled  as  she  thought  to  herself  bow 
little  had  come  of  her  seeing  the  world  which  her  well- 
wishei*s  had  hoped  to  see  come  of  it.  Nowhere  had  she 
met  Mr.  T3mdal's  equal.  To  her  mind  he  was  sitill 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  excellent,  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  lovable  of  human  creatures.  She 
had  enjoyed  her  travels  very  much,  but  she  fdt  never- 
theless, that  after  a  few  weeks  in  London,  there  would 
be  a  pleasure  in  going  back  to  Eskdale.  Though  he 
was  not  there,  it  would  seem  to  bring  her  nearer  to 
him  if  she  had  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  his  bouse  in 
her  rides.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  long 
while ;  nothing  at  all  since  they  parted,  beyond  that 
vague  scrap  of  information,  gleaned  from  her  mother, 
that  he  was  gone  to  the  East. 

To  the  East  was  now  turning  all  the  world's  anxiety. 
Every  arsenal  echoed  with  the  dang  of  armaments, 
and  the  nation  was  rousing  up,  fierce  as  an  old  lion, 
from  the  long  torpor  of  a  f oriy  years'  peace.  George 
G<)odwin  came  to  luncheon  the  day  after  his  brother's 
arrival  in  Harley  Street.  He  was  very  happy  to  see 
Pennie  again,  but  a  blushing  embarrassment  mingled 
with  his  delight ;  and  he  appeared  to  his  sister-in-law 
to  have  some  difficulty  in  remembering  the  precise 
terms  on  which  they  had  said  good-bye  at  Borne.  She 
thought  what  a  mercy  it  was  Sir  Andrew  had  dis- 
couraged him  from  making  a  declaration !  Some  rival 
mistress  had  evidently  seized  possession  of  his  fickle 
soul.  He  was,  in  fact,  prime  full  of  the  war,  and 
visions  of  glory  had  almost  outblazed  his  little  passion 
for  Pennie.  George  had  never  smelt  powder  yet  except 
on  a  field-day.  He  had  never  been  at  the  killing  of 
anything  bigger  than  moor-game.  He  lived  in  dream- 
land, where  there  was  no  "day  after  the  batUe" — 
nothing  but  trumpets  sounding,  banners  waving, 
cavalry  thundering  over  the  plain,  and  men  shouting 
"  Victory !"  with  tiieir  blood  at  boiling  point. 

"Next  month,"  said  he  in  an  exultant  voice,  "we 
shall  be  all  on  the  move.    Eastward  Ho !" 

Pennie  raised  her  eyes  softly  to  his  eager  boyish 
face,  and  asked  if  he  should  be  proud  to  go.  He  replied 
with  enthusiasm,  taking  the  wistful,  pathetic  interest 
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of  the  inquixy  all  to  himBelf ,  and  feeling  entranced 
again.  Lady  Qoodwin  miainterpreted  it  too.  JjfPeimie 
had  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  after  all  I  He  was 
invited  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  duty  prevented  that ;  *  he 
promised,  however,  to  come  the  next  day.  And  early 
the  next  day  he  came.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Sir 
Andrew  and  the  Squire  had  gone  out,  and  the  Dame 
was  inclined  for  a  chat  alone  with  her  daughter.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sunny  day,  and  Lady  (Goodwin  asked 
Pennie  if  she  would  not  like  a  ride  in  the  Park.  Pennie 
said  she  should  like  it  above  all  things — she  was  quite 
impatient  to  try  the  horse  that  had  been  bespoken  for 
her.  Greorge  had  ridden  from  the  Tower,  where  his 
regiment  was  stationed,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  setting  the  pair  off  together;  and  when  she  had 
done  it  Lady  G^oodwin  felt  satisfied  that  she  had  done 
a  kind  and  virtuous  deed. 

Hyde  Park,  even  in  its  winter  dress,  was  beautiful  to 
Pennie.  Her  horse  proved  just  agreeably  spirited, 
>and  the  air  was  not  too  sharp  for  comfort.  Qeorge 
gave  her  a  forecast  of  what  she  would  see  there  in  the 
spring,  when  the  gay  world  came  to  town ;  and  as  she 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  he  gave  her  further  some 
society  sketches,  which  she  found  amusing.  She  wished 
frankly  that  he  were  not  going  away,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  doll  to  visit  about  where  she  never  saw  any 
one  she  knew,  and  opining  that  people  did  not  make 
friends  in  London.  George  said  something  rather 
eloquent  about  marching  where  duty  and  honour  called, 
and  hoped  that  she  would  vouchsafe  him  a  thought 
now  and  tken  when  he  was  far  away.  Pennie  warmly 
promised  that  indeed,  indeed  she  would. 

What  he  might  have  answered  remains  a  mystery ; 
for  just  at  that  moment  came  in  view,  walking  and 
talking  under  the  trees.  Sir  Andrew  and  the  Squire. 
Pennie  espied  them  first,  and  said  she  was  glad,  because 
she  could  tell  Sir  Andrew  she  approved  his  choice  of  a 
horse  for  lier  riding;  but  George  felt  rather  guilty 
towards  his  brother,  recollecting  the  conversation  they 
had  had  together  at  Home. 

Sir  Andrew's  displeasure  fell  not  on  him,  however, 
but  on  his  wife,  who  was  undoubtedly  more  to  blame. 
He  told  her  he  did  not  understand  how  she  could  be  so 
foolish.  G^rge,  she  knew,  was  unstable  as  the  winds 
^was  always  under  the  infinence  of  the  last  face  that 
pleased  his  fickle  fancy.  It  would  be  a  real  calamity  if 
Pemiie  set  her  heart  on  him,  with  whom  to  be  out  of 
sight  was  as  certainly  to  be  out  of  mind.  Lady  Good- 
win said  it  would  be  different,  she  thought,  if  they  were 
positively  engaged.  At  that  suggestion  Sir  Andrew 
grew  downright  angry.  Engaged  1  he  would  hear  of 
no  such  thing  as  an  engagement.  If  his  wife  did  not 
give  him  her  word  to  refrain  from  encouraging  George's 
nonsense,  he  would  either  send  Pennie  home,  or  else 
forbid  his  brother  the  house*-which  he  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  do  when  the  lad  was  leaving  him  so  soon, 
whether  ever  to  return  God  only  knew.  There  was  no 
alternative  then  but  for  Lady  Groodwin  to  yield ;  her 
husband  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  not  accustomed  to 
threaten  except  in  earnest. 

Gteorge  continued  to  come  to  Harley  Street,  but  he 
sever  again  had  the  opportunity  of  private  speech  with 
Pennie.  She  did  not  observe  any  restraint;  and  if  he 
felt  any,  he  dissembled  it  with  admirable  success.  He 
was  soon  very  busily  employed  in  sterner  matters  than 
love-making,  and  he  seemed  quite  happy  and  at  ease  in 
his  mind  when  he  dropped  in  for  a  talk  over  what  was 
at  hand.    Pennie  Hstened  to  him  with  kind,  visible 


interest;  and  spoke  of  him  occasionally  to  Lady 
Gk)odwin  when  he  was  not  there.  At  these  times 
Lady  Goodwin  thought  with  regret  what  a  hopeful 
little  attachment  Sir  Andrew  was  nipping  in  the  bud  I 
She  told  the  Dame,  and  the  Dame  was  sympathetic  too. 
But  still  she  agreed  with  her  son-in-law,  that  on  the 
verge  of  wai*,  of  long  absence,  and  of  possible  final 
separation,  it  was  wisest  not  to  form  any  engagement. 
Lady  Gk>odwin  could  not  see  it  in  that  light.  She 
thought  it,  indeed,  the  very  hour  of  all  others  when 
true  lovers  should  plight  their  troth.  The  Danne  again 
demurred — she  did  not  quite  believe  that  George  and 
Pennie  were  lovers  in  that  sense ;  both  were  too  cheer- 
ful, too  open,  too  easy  and  friendly  before  all  the  world, 
to  invite  that  suspicion.  She  was  sure  iJiey  would  not 
break  their  hearts  at  parting,  either  of  them ;  though 
if  time  and  opportunity  had  favoured  them,  she  did 
not  consider  it  improbable  but  that  they  might  have 
grown  into  a  sensible  and  permanent  affection.  Lady 
Gk>odwin  liked  to  indulge  in  a  more  romantic  view  of  hei' 
young  friends,  and  this  view  of  the  Dame*s  did  not 
satisfy  her  as  being  just.  She  assured  her  mother  that 
Pennie,  though  she  was  plain,  was  far  from  common- 
place; and  that  George  was  full  of  spirit*  enthusiasm, 
and  ardour.  The  dear  old  Dame  laughed :  she  could 
not  for  the  life  of  her  make  a  hero  and  heroine  of  a 
pair  so  oddly  contrasted  and  so  deficient  in  beauty. 

''My  dear,*'  said  she,  "I  think  you  are  the  only 
person  who  wi^es  them  to  marry.  The  notion  has 
not  entered  Pennie's  head;  and  if  it  has  entered 
Gleorge's,  it  is  only  in  a  vagrant  sort  of  way,  and  will 
be  better  gone  again." 

"We  shall  see,"  replied  Lady  Goodwin;  andwiih 
that  safe  prediction  dropped  the  sulject. 

The  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
prepared  the  nation  for  active  hostilities ;  and  though 
the  ministry  still  talked  of  preserving  peace,  February, 
as  George  had  said,  saw  the  Guards  all  on  the  move, 
and  London  ail  astir  in  sympathy  with  them.  It  was 
in  the  thick  dark  of  a  very  winterly  morning  that 
G^rge  himself  marched  away — one  of  a  thousand 
Grenadiers,  few  of  whom  returned  to  be  greeted  again 
by  the  enthusiastic  London  mob  that  gathered  to  see 
them  off.  The  Squire  and  Sir  Andrew  trudged  along- 
side the  lad  down  the  Strand  and  over  Waterloo  Bridge 
to  the  station.  They  journeyed  to  Southampton  with 
him,  and  only  shook  hands  at  last  when  he  was 
embarked  witii  his  company  on  board  the  Bipon. 
They  watched  the  ships  steam  down  Southampton 
Water,  and  then  carried  home  the  news  that  the 
Guards  were  fairly  under  weigh  for  the  East.  Ijady 
Goodwin  heard  the  announcement  with  tears.  Pennie's 
eyes  glittered  too,  but  her  heart  bounded.  "  I  wish, 
I  wish,  I  wish,  he  were  one  of  them !"  was  her  vehe- 
ment, silent  cry.  She  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Tindal,  but 
both  Sir  Andrew  and  his  wife  fancied  she  was  sending 
a  prayer  after  G^rge. 

The  next  event  that  happened  in  Harley  Street  wa« 
the  arrival  from  the  north  of  Captain  and  Mrs,  Blake. 
Captain  Blake  had  been  appointed  to  a  ship  in  the 
fleet  that  was  to  sail  to  the  Baltic,  and  he  stayed  a 
few  days  there  with  his  wife  on  his  road  to  join  at 
Portsmouth.  Everybody  did  his  and  her  best  to  be 
cheerful;  but  Pennie  discerned  now,  what  she  had  not 
disoemed  in  George's  case,  that  war  meant  something 
else  besides  honour  and  glory.  Mrs.  Blake  had  two 
little  children,  and  expected  a  third  in  the  summer. 
She  was  dispirited  and  anxious,  delicate  moreover,  and 
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a  cause  of  anxiety  to  all  who  loTed  her.  The  Dame 
would  fain  haTe  had  her  go  back  to  Bitickenfield,  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  her  husband's  absence;  but  she  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  going  into  lodgings  at  Southsea, 
and  there  awaiting  his  return.  She  was  suffered  to 
have  her  own  way,  and  the  Squire  and  the  Dame 
accompanied  her,  to  stay  with  her  over  the  parting. 

On  the  28th  of  March  came  the  formal  Declaration 
of  War  with  Russia  in  the  *'  London  Gassette  "  then  on 
the  26th  of  Apnl  a  National  Fast-Day,  and  after  that 
many  another  day  of  national  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
Pennie  became  a  zealous  reader  of  "  The  Times."  She 
had  her  own  copy;  for  Sir  Andrew's  reading  of  it 
interfered  with  hers,  and  she  had  not  patience  to  wait 
untiL  it  came  to  her  hands  after  he  had  done  with  it. 
Lady  Gk>odwin  speculated  often  whether  it  was  interest 
in  George  held  her  so  long  every  morning  over  the 
broadsheet,  but  she  did  not  ask ;  only  whenever  news 
of  him  came  in  a  letter,  she  took  the  first  quiet  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  her.  And  Pennie  always  received 
the  intelligence  with  rapt  attention.  Li  fact,  she  lent 
patient  ears  to  anybody  who  would  talk  about  the 
war;  hoping  against  hope  that  some  day,  by  chance, 
she  should  hear  tidings  of  Mr.  TindaL  There  was  a 
systematic  avoidance  of  his  name  in  all  the  letters  she 
received  at  this  period  from  her  mother  and  Mrs. 
Wynyard.  No  question  she  asked  was  answered ;  no 
wish  she  expressed  was  responded  to.  But  this  very 
carefulness  defeated  its  own  end,  by  filling  her  with 
vague  alarms,  and  making  her  anxiety  to  learn  some- 
thing of  his  whereabouts  more  restless  and  distressing. 

April  and  May  passed  with  alternate  dull  days  and 
days  when  she  was  forced  to  exert  herself  in  society. 
The  rumours  of  neglect,  mismanagement,  and  misery, 
that  began  to  agitate  the  public  soon  after  the  landing 
of  the  expeditionary  army  at  Gallipoli,  took  their  effect 
ux>on  her  mind.  Lady  GKx>dwin,  observing  her  one 
morning  nrach  out  of  spirits,  used  a  sly  little  moral 
probe,  and  said,  "  No  doubt  G^rge,  poor  fellow !  was 
as  well  off  as  anybody."  Pennie  gave  her  no  answer. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  G^rge,  but  she  could  hardly 
say  so  without  telling  of  whom  she  was  thinking,  and 
Lady  Goodwin  had  never  encouraged  her  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Tindal.  She  therefore  nursed  her  fears  in  silence. 
There  was  no  loud  talk  of  glory  yet  to  inspire  with  her 
lofty  visions.  Mr.  Tindal  had  probably  been  enduring 
for  months  the  mean  privations  there  was  so  much 
fuss  about — getting  wet,  sleeping  without  shelter,  and 
not  having  enough  to  eat,  or  nice  things ;  that  was  all, 
of  course,  and  might  do  him  no  harm.  But  perhaps 
he  had  run  greater  dangers;  perhaps  he  had  rushed 
into  the  thick  of  the  campaign  on  the  Danube !  Per- 
haps he  had  even  fallen,  an  tmknown  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  Omar  Pasha  I  Nothing  was  too  extreme  for 
her  imagining  when  once  her  fancy  had  taken  wings. 
Perhaps  he  was  AMd,  and  they  were  afraid  to  tell  her. 
The  day  that  gloomy  possibility  effected  a  lodgment  in 
her  brain  she  aggrieved  Lady  Gh>odwin  by  declining 
to  go  to  a  garden  l<lte  at  Richmond. 

The  next  morning  she  bethought  her  of  writing  to 
Dr.  Grey — ^he  would  not  deceive  her,  she  was  sure. 
After  nearly  a  week's  delay,  the  answer  came  in  an 
unfamiliar  hand,  and  pix>ved  to  be  from  Mr.  Buck- 
hurst.  Of  Mr.  Tindal  he  said  he  could  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  was  still  in  the  East-nHve  and  well  for 
anything  they  knew  to  the  contrary  at  the  Abbey.  Of 
her  guardian,  however,  he  gave  her  the  sad,  unexpected 
news,  that  the  good  old  doctor  had  only  a  f^  days  | 


before  sufiered  a  paralytic  seizure,  and  that  it  iras 
much  to  be  feared  he  would  never  resume  the  ezeraBe 
of  his  profession.  Pennie  formed  a  prompt  reeolTe  to 
return  to  Eastwold,  and  without  loss  of  time  an- 
nounced it  to  Lady  Gk>odwin. 

"  But,  my  dear  Pennie,  you  were  to  be  presented  at 
the  drawing-room,"  remonstrated  her  amaoed  tkaift. 
rone,  **  You  have  not  seen  the  pictures  at  the  Boyal 
Academy.  The  season  is  hardly  begun,  and  yoa  hare 
been  nowhere.  Can  it  be  possiUe  that  you  do  not 
care  for  the  pleasures  you  might  enjoy  P" 

"  I  could  care  for  them  heartily  enough  if  I  liada 
mind  at  ease,"  replied  Pennie.  "  As  it  is,  I  think  I 
shall  be  happier  at  Eastwold." 

Lady  Goodwin  knew  then  that  all  her  dreanu  and 
schemes  for  George  and  Pennie  had  been  labour  in 
vain.  She  wrote  to  that  effect  to  her  sister.  "Too 
will  find  your  headstrong  ward  still  clinging  with  all 
her  heart  to  Mr.  Tindal."  Mrs.  Wynyard  sighed  o?ir 
the  abortive  result  of  Pennie's  glimpse  of  the  world, 
and  wrote  her  a  few  lines  by  return  of  poet,  to  bid  btr 
welcome  to  Eastwold  whenever  she  was  pleased  to 
come. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Wynyard's  ward  set  out  on  Iwr 
return  to  Eskdale. 


HEAT. 

We  all  know  something  about  "  heat."  OccasionaDj 
it  bums  our  fingers  and  scalds  our  months.  Bt  ite 
agency  iron  and  other  hard  substances  are  made  to 
melt.  Solids  are  thus  converted  into  liquids,  and 
liquids  into  gases.  Some  solid  bodies,  however,  al- 
though fused  oy  heat,  never  become  quite  fluidL  Glass 
is  an  instance  of  this,  and  also  some  of  the  metals. 
Carbon — ^pure  charcoal — ^haa  never  yet  been  melted  l)f 
the  artificial  application  of  heat.  Could  we  succeed 
in  this,  probably  our  carbon  would  melt  into  diamonds. 
We  can  bum  carbon,  but  it  bums  without  flame,  and 
vanishes  away  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  thus  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 
But  now  let  us  ask  ourswes — ^What  is  it  that  produces 
these  extiuordinary  changes  F  Heat  is  accompanied 
bv  a  certain  sensation  in  uie  nerves  of  our  body.  We 
likewise  observe  its  operation  when  applied  to  vaiioos 
substances.  But  in  trying  to  gain  an  answer  to  onr 
question,  we  must  be  careful  to  distina^uish  betwotfi 
cause  and  effect.  We  feel  something  voiich  we  com- 
monly call  "  heat."  But  what  is  Uie  cause  of  that 
sensation  P  We  see  iron  made — as  we  say — "  red  hot" 
But  what  is  it  which  thus  makes  the  iron  limmi(nis 
and  fiery  P  We  take  up  a  sponge,  and  it  feels  damp. 
We  say  there  is  water  in  it.  We  tiJte  a  piece  of  metal 
in  our  hands,  and  it  feels  warm.  We  say  there  is 
"  heat "  in  it.  We  can  see  water ;  but  have  we  erff 
seen  heat  P  We  can  weigh  water  in  a  balance,  and  we 
know  that  a  cubic  foot  of  this  fiuid  weighs  about  a 
thousand  oimces.  Even  the  air  we  breatne,  tbou^ 
invisible,  has  weight,  a  cubic  foot  being  equal  to  527 
grains.  The  atmosphere  is  about  forty  miles  high.  The 
air  is  much  lighter  higher  up  than  it  is  near  the  ground ; 
yet  the  air  is  so  heavy  thai  it  presses  on  every  square 
inch  of  surface  with  a  force  equal  to  fifteen  pounds. 
But  heat  has  no  weight.  It  is  invisible  and  impon- 
derable, although  we  feel  and  see  its  ^ects  eveiy 
moment. 

Some  philosophers,  wishing  to  distizigaish  between 
the  mere  effects  of  heat  and  the  cause  dT  those  effects, 
have  invented  the  word  "  caloric"  According  to  their 
theory,  all  substances,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
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whether  hot  to  the  touch,  or  cold,  contain  caloric,  just 
as  a  damp  sponge  contains  water.  If  we  suddenly 
compress  these  substances  the  caloric  comes  out, 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  water  can  be  sqneezed 
out  of  a  sponge.  Pieces  of  oold  metal,  when  Tiolently 
compressed  bj  means  of  machinery,  become  too  hot  to 
be  handled.  Air  contains  caloric.  If  we  suddenly 
compress  a  quantity  of  air»  it  will  give  out  sufBcient 
heat  to  imite  amadou  or  Q«rman  tinder.  We  do  not 
see  the  heat  itedf — ^the  caloric — as  we  see  the  water 
when  a  sponge  is  squeezed.  But  we  discern  the  effects 
of  heat,  and  we  say  that  the  substance  which  f  ormeiiy 
seemed  cold  has  now  become  hot. 

This  doctrine  of  caloric  was  once  held  in  high  re- 
pute; but  it  may  be  said  that  the  philosophers  of  the 
present  day  do  not  believe  in  calone  at  all.    They  say 
there  is  no  each  thing  in  existaice.    Lord  Bacon  seems 
to  haye  been  the  first  to  dispute  what  is  called  the 
"  material "  theory  of  heat.    Boyle  and  Newton  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps,  together  with  other  illustrious  men. 
More  recently  Professor  Tyndall   has   opposed   the 
theory  of  oaforic  with  great  success.     We  are  thus 
told  that  heat  is  not  "matter,''  but  ''motion,"  or  a 
"mode  of  motion."    It  is  not  the  motion  of  a  great 
mass  of  matter,  like  a  cannon  ball,  a  river,  or  a  hurri- 
cane.   It  is  the  minute  vibration  of  the  atoms  of  which 
all  substances  are  composed — ^atoma  which  are  too 
small  to  be  aeen,  even  under  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scope.   If  we  rub  a  brass  button  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
the  paiticles  of  which  the  button  is  composed  are 
made  to  vibmte»  and  the  effect  is  what  we  call  heat. 
If  we  cease  to  rub  the  button  on  the  wood,  the  vibrating 
|farticles  will  ^jadually  sink  into  a  state  of  compara- 
tive rest,  or — in  ordiimry  language — ^the  button  will 
gradually  become  "  cooL"    At  Shoeburyness,  in  Essex, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  heavy  masses  of  metal 
are  fired  from  great  guns.     These  projectiles  strike 
against  massive  targets  of  wrought  or  "  rolled  "  iron. 
The  violence  of  the  collision  is  so  great  that  intense 
heat  is  immediately  developed ;  so  much  so»  that  a  fiaeh 
of  fire  is  sometimes  seen  to  daort  from  the  target,  as  if 
in  answer  to  the  gon.     The  broken  fragments  of  the 
abot  are  sontetimes  so  highly  heated  that  they  cannot 
be  touched,  and  if  the  projectile  is  a  shell  containing 
powder,  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  latter  immediately 
explodes.     It  is  said  uiat  the  new  kind  of  projectiles, 
called  after  the  name  of  Major  Palliser,  the  inventor, 
are  not  heated  by  their  o(dlision  with  the  iron  target. 
This  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  metal, 
being  what  is  termed  "  chilled  iron,    is  in  such  a  state 
of  ervstaUine  hardness  that  the  particles  are  not  made 
to  vibrate.     But  the  powder  inside  explodes  all  the 
same  for  that !    How  is  this  P    We  can  only  suppose 
tbat  the  enclosed  gunpowder  is  so  affected  by  the 
prodigious  violence  oi  the  shook,  that  its  particles 
are  immediately  thrown  into  a  state  of  molecular 
vibration,  occasioning  sufficient  heat  to  ignite   the 
charge. 

Thus,  aocordinff  to  the  '^mechanical"  or  "dyna- 
pucal "  theorv  of  heat,  whenever  the  motion  of  a  mass 
is  Buddenlv  destroyed-— or  even  a  portion  only  of  that 
motion — ^the  motion  which  disappears  is  not  reaUy  de- 
stroyed or  lost,  but  is  transferred  from  the  mass  to  the 
particles,  thereby  .^ving  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of 
AOiK  When  a  railway  train  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, or  the  speed  partially  checked  by  the  application 
of  the  brakes,  the  amount  of  motion  which  is  sub- 
tracted from  llie  train  is  represented  by  the  molecular 
agitation  of  the  brakes,  vi^ch  become  extremely 
heated,  and  give  f  ortJi  showers  of  sparks.  A  mass  of 
water  falling  from  a  height,  aa  in  the  case  of  the 
hunotis  cataract  of  Niagara,  developes  heat  in  the  same 
way  as  a  bail  striking  a  target.  The  sea,  tossed  by  a 
^^mpest,  is  heated  by  the  action  of  its  waves,  a  circum- 
staaoe  with  whidi  sailors  have  long  been,  familiar. 
"^  mere  xioming'  of  quidcsilver  to  and  fro  out  of  one 


tumbler  into  another,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  mass,  so  as  to  be  made  apparent  by 
proper  appaiatua  A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  a  rifle, 
and  flying  at  the  rate  of  1300  feet  per  second,  in 
striking  an  iron  target  developes  as  much  heat  as 
would  melt  the  bullet,  were  not  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  target.  Even  the  mere 
friction  of  passing  through  the  air'  is  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  temperature  ofa  body  in  rapid  motion. 
Aristotle  observed  that  arrows  were  heated  by  their 
flight.  This  fi*iction,  it  will  be  observed,  retards  the 
motion  of  the  entire  body,  and  this  amount  of  motion 
being  titmsf  erred  to  the  particles  occasions  heat.  The 
earth  travels  on  its  path  round  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 
nineteen  miles  per  second.  Supposing  the  earth  sud- 
denly arrested  in  its  career,  what  amount  of  heat  would 
be  generated  by  the  concussion  ?  The  calculation  has 
been  made,  and  the  result  shows  that  the  consequent 
heat  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  fuse  the  entii*e  globe, 
and  ev^i  to  reduce  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  mere 
vapour.  But  the  calculation  has  been  carried  a  st^ 
farther.  If  the  earth  were  stopped  in  its  orbitu 
motion,  it  would  at  once  proceed  to  fall  into  the  sun. 
The  shock  of  this  tremendous  impact — ^the  earth 
falling  through  more  than  90,000,000  miles — would 
generate  aa  much  heat  as  the  combustion  of  5600 
worlds  of  solid  carbon !  It  has  been  conjectured,  in 
accordance  with  these  principles,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  maintained  by  a  perpetual  shower  of  meteoric 
bodies  descending  on  its  surface. 

If  the  reader  is  at  all  at  a  loss  to  conceive  of  heat  as 
mere  motion,  we  may  refer  him  to  the  analogous  case 
of  sound.  The  report  of  a  cannon,  the  sweet  tone  of  a 
musical  note,  the  hideous  shiiek  of  a  steam-whistle,  or 
the  sublime  trumpet  of  the  thunder,  is  in  no  case  a 
substance.  Sound  is  the  mere  vibration  of  the  ah* 
striking  on  the  drum  c^  the  ear,  and  thereby  afi^ecting 
the  aumtoxy  nerves  so  as  to  transmit  a  certain  sensa- 
tion to  the  brain.  If  there  were  no  air  there  would 
be  no  sound.  If  a  hammer  be  made  to  strike  upon  a 
bell  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  no 
sound  is  given  forth.  That  the  air  really  vibrates  when 
a  sound  is  heard,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  effect 
produced  on  particles  of  sand  strewn  upon  any  surface 
capable  of  responding  readily  to  a  vibratory  motion. 
Fine  sand,  thus  scattered  on  a  species  of  tambourine, 
will  arrange  itself  in  particular  figures,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  sound  which  affects  it.  Every 
musical  note  has  its  own  symmetrical  figure.  Very 
curious  results  sometimes  arise  from  the  effect  of  one 
vibrating  body  on  another.  A  particular  note  in  a 
flute  will  occasion  a  response  from  a  piano  near  at 
hand ;  and  in  playing  a  piano  a  jinghng  sound  may 
sometimes  be  heard,  which  may  be  traced  to  a  loose 
pane  of  window-glass,  or  some  other  vibrating  body. 
A  remarkable  note  in  a  great  organ  has  been  known 
to  shake  the  walls  of  a  massive  building ;  and  a  case 
is  on  record  of  a  Dutchman,  who,  by  the  piercing  tones 
of  his  voice,  could  shiver  a  glass  drinking-vessel  in 
pieces.  The  comparison  is  rendered  still  more  perfect 
by  the  fact  that  heat  itself  has  been  made  to  ^ve  forth 
vibratory  soimds.  In  1805,  M.  Schwartz,  an  inspector 
of  one  of  ^he  smelting  works  of  Saxony,  happened  to 
place  a  mass  of  hot  silver  on  a  cold  anvil.  Musical 
tones  were  presently  heard,  and  were  found  to  proceed 
from  the  heated  silver  thus  in  contact  with  the  cooler 
metal.  A  hot  iron,  ^placed  on  a  block  of  lead,  has  been 
observed  to  emit  a  distinctly  shrill  note ;  and  an  apjpa- 
ratus,  called  "  Trevel^an's  Instrument,"  has  been  in- 
vented to  show  this  singular  property. 

Sound  may  be  propagated  through  various  bodies, 
but — as  we  have  seen — ^not  through  a  vacuum.  Heat, 
on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  light,  will  operate  in  the 
absence  of  air.  This  was  one  of  the  arguments  of  the 
calorists.  A  thermometer,  suspended  by  a  silk  thread 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  is  imme- 
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diately  affected  by  a  ray  of  heat  directed  upon  it. 
This  is  the  case  whether  the  rays  of  heat  are  laminous 
-*-a8  from  a  red-hot  ball,  or  non-luminouB — as  from  a 
bottle  of  hot  water.  It  wm  argaed  that  the  heat  was 
a  material  substance,  which  passed  into  the  atmo- 

Spheric  yaonnm,  and  there  exercised  its  natural  in- 
nence  on  the  thermometer.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
it  has  been  sujirposed  that  heat  is  transmitted  through 
an  apparent  void  by  the  vibrations  of  what  is  called 
an  ethereal  medium,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  crea- 
tion, and  is  concerned  also  in  the  transmission  of 
light.  The  air-pump  cannot  remove  this  ethereal 
8ui)8tance,  and  therefore  the  heat-vibrations  are  pos- 
sible in  an  atmospheric  vacuum,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  inter-planetary  and  inter-stellar  space.  If 
there  be  a  weajc  x>oint  in  the  dynamical  theory,  it 
would  seem  to  be  this,  its  elastic  ether  being  almost 
as  h]npothetical  as  the  caloric  of  the  older  theoir. 
Still  the  balance  of  facts  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  more  modem  hypothesis.  So  far  as 
experiments  in  vacuo  are  conceiTied,  we  may  produce 
another,  for  which  the  material  theory  can  offer  no 
explanation.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  by  means  of  clock- 
work, made  two  pieces  of  ice  rub  together  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  The  result  was  that  the  ice  became 
melted.  As  it  is  clearly  proved  that  water  at  the 
temperature  of  freezing  contains  much  more  heat  than 
ice  does  at  that  temperature,  we  have  in  this  case  to  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  heat — ^if  heat  be  a  sub- 
stance—out of  nothing,  there  being  much  more  heat 
in  the  water  than  there  was  in  the  ice.  But  the 
creation  of  matter  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  a  positive  mii*acle.  The  transference  of 
motion,  however,  is  quite  within  human  means.  As 
the  slabs  of  ice  revolved,  there  was  friction.  Friction 
is  a  .retardation  in  the  motion  of  the  mass,  and  a 
transference  of  the  subtracted  motion  to  the  particles 
of  which  the  mass— or  something  in  contact  with  it-^ 
is  composed.  The  motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  is 
vibratory,  and  is  therefore  identified  with  heat.  As 
the  buUet  is  heated  by  collision  with  the  target,  or  as 
the  eaHh  would  be  consumed  by  the  shock  of  contact 
with  the  sun  (not  considering  the  sun  as  a  heated 
body),  so  the  frictional  contact  of  two  2)iece8  of  ice 
will  develope  sufficient  heat  to  melt  them. 

The  subject  at  which  we  have  thus  glanced  is  one  of 
immense  extent,  and  the  careful  inquirer  will  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  new  facts.  Neither  should  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  thus  seeking  to  read  the  deep  things  of 
creation,  we  are  studying  the  handiwork  of  that 
Supreme  Bein^  who  is  so  "wonderful  in  counsel 
and  excellent  in  working."  The  marvels  of  matter 
are  but  a  faint  reflex  of  the  higher  marvels  of  mind. 
The  Divine  Architect  designed  his  own  creation  and 
found  his  own  materials. 


Mt  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been 

Abused,  its  kindness  answered  with  foul  wrong  : 
80,  turning  gloomily  from  my  fellow  man. 

One  summer  Sabbath-day  I  strolled  among 
Thegreen  mounds  of  the  village  burial-placo ; 

When,  pondering  how  all  human  love  and  liaio 

Find  one  sad  level — and  how,  soon  or  late, 
"Wronged  and  wrong-doer,  each  with  meekcned  face, 

And  cold  hands  folded  over  a  still  heai-t. 
Pass  the  green  threshold  of  one  common  grave, 

Whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none  depai-t, 
Awed  for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race. 

Our  common  sorrow,  l&e  a  mighty  wave, 
Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and  trebling  I  Forgavb  I 

The  American  Poeif  SVhittieb. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam ; 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow, — 
Frhb  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home.->-OoTTOX. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  EOHENLINDEN. 

Kafouson  havi]^  been  nominated  First  Consul  on 
his  return  from  £gypt  in  1799,  crossed  the  AIim  is 
the  May  of  the  f  ddowing  year,  and  with  one  mUxk 
his  hands  instantiy  seized  Milan  and  Pavia.  On  the 
14ith  of  June  he  struck  the  Austrians  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  six  thousand  Austrians  being 
slain  bj  Dessaix's  baronets  and  Murat's  sabres  among 
the  Italian  vinevardg.  In  the  mean  time  a  second 
French  army,  led  by  Moreau,  had  crossed  the  Rhin^, 
spread  over  Bavaria,  and  p<mred  into  Munich.  Th< 
Eniperor  of  Austria,  breaking  a  half -formed  tieatj 
with  France,  instantly  joiued  the  camp,  and  with  the 
archdukes,  his  brothers,  prepared  to  push  the  wsr 
vigorously  forward,  and  obtain  some  iX)mpensati<» 
for  the  recent  loss  of  Qenoa  and  the  chief  xortmseB 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  The  white-coated 
Austrian  battalions  crowded  thick  upon  the  bonks  of 
the  Iser,  and  bore  down  on  the  French  posts  at  the 
UtUe  village  of  Hohenlinden  (High-Linden  Trees!, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Munich.  Under  the  brave  Aicfa- 
duke  John,  the  Qermans,  with  red  plumes  and  ydkv 
bone  shakoes,  pressed  fiercely  on  against  the  Ftmk 
in  forests  of  threatening  steeL  Morean's  dark-niixd 
troops,  savage  in  the  attack  and  eager  in  the  diam, 
still  full  of  the  fervour  that  had  carried  the  Berohi- 
tionary  Tricolour  already  half  over  the  world,  hcded 
back  the  masses  of  the  Archduke's  infantry,  and  at  last 
crushed  through  their  centre  with  fire  and  sword.  Th& 
Austrian  wings  were  also  clipped  and  broken  br 
storms  of  grape  and  irresistible  whirlwinds  of  caniliy. 

Over  the  shattered  houses  and  through  the  narrow 
streets  the  battle  raged,  till  Morean's  gr^adiera  finals 
beat  off  the  Austrian  foot  and  the  Hungarian  hnssars, 
and  the  Tricolour  was  borne  victorious  ov^  the  hea{i6 
of  dead,  the  shattered  g^un-carriages,  and  the  blood- 
drenched  flags.  Fast  and  fiercely  t^e  French  dram 
beat  that  night  in  the  burning  6avarian  village,  and 
the  repulsed  Germans  heard  it  and  bumbled  as  t£e j  sat 
over  their  camp  fires  binding  up  tiieir  wounds.  Wlien 
the  roU-call  was  made,  it  waa  found  that  ten  thousand 
of  the  emperor's  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and 
about  ten  thousand  more  were  prisoners.  The  French 
instantly  seized  on  Saltzburg.  The  Archduke  Charles, 
hopeless  of  stemming  the  torrent^  proposed  an  armis- 
tice, which  was  agreed  upon.  The  emperor  dedared 
his  willingness  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  First 
Consul,  and  the  EnghSh  government  at  once  released 
him  from  the  recent  alliance.  The  treaty  of  Lonevilk 
was  signed  by  the  Austrians  and  French  in  Janoaiy 
of  the  next  year.  In  March,  1802,  the  short-liTCd 
peace  of  Amiens  was  agreed  to  by  the  French  Re- 
public and  England.  In  1803  war  again  broke  oa^ 
with  increased  virulence. 

Campbell  the  poet  was  not  actually  present  at  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  but  he  was  at  Katisbon,  on  ^ 
Rhine,  and  Batisbon  is  not  twenty  miles  distant 
From  the  wall  of  that  Bavarian  city  this  martial  poet 
was  favoured  by  seeing  a  mM^  between  the  ^^^^ 
and  Austrian  hussars.  It  was  their  whirhng  aahres 
and  hot  charges  that  suggested  his  poems  of  "  Hohen- 
linden "  and  ''  The  Soldier's  DreanJ'  He  used  always 
to  mention  seeing  the  French  horsemen  returning  in<^ 
the  city,  and  wiping  their  gorr  sword-blades  on  the 
manes  of  their  horses.  Campbell  was  young  ^  ^. 
time,  just  fresh  from  the  fame  of  hia  "Pleaaui**  « 
Hope,"  and  his  mind  was  sensitive  and  ^V^^"^^ 
A  dandv  as  Campbell  was,  perhaps  none  of  our  po^ 
except  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  ever  given  ns  ^o^l 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war.  No  one  '"^^ 
more  truthfully  the  clang  of  trumpets  with  the  ^roaiv 
of  the  dying.  He  had  seen  both  sides  of  ^«l[^f^ 
and  he  never  forgot  that  after  the  wild  ®^J^. 
sabres,  the  tramp  <»  men,  the  rumble  of  the  arbileij' 
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waggons,  and  the  jar  of  crossing  bayonets,  came  the 
heaps  of  mangled  dead  and  the  screaming  sufferers  in 
the  hospital  carts.  There  is  the  tnie  fervour  and 
majesty  of  war  in  Campbell's  lyrics;  and  in  none, 
except  that  glorious  Pindaric,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  more  so  than  in  his  **  HohenHnden."  It  opens 
with  the  hush  of  a  sleeping  cajnp^  it  doses  with  the 
quietude  of  the  new-dosed  grave. 

Qd-  Linden,  when  the  snn  was  low, 
All  blowUev  lay  the  antrodden  snow. 
And  du^  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  ber  roUing  rapidly. 

Bttt  LindMiMw  another  eight 
WImb.  lift  <limm  beat  at  dead  of  nig^t, 
CoBBBMadihg  fixes  of  death  tO'  l^it 
The  darknesft  of  her  scenery. 

Bf  tnxh  and  tnnnpet  fast  amij'd» 
Esdh  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade» 
And  farioos  every  chai^er  neigh 'd 
To  join  the  dreadful  reveh-y. 

Then  shook  the  hills,  with  thunder  rrrflD^ 
Then  ruirii'd  the  steeds,  to  battle  drtven«. 
And  loader  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artilleiy. 

But  redder  yel  that  light  shaft  glow 
On  Linden*8  hiUk  of  stainjid  snow, 
And  bloodier  yet  tike  twiiitHt  Aht, 
Or  Iser  rolling  rapUliy* 

Tia  mom ;  bnt  aBnc»5aBi  Ittal  sun 
Can  pierce  the  waff  shind«»  riHlng  dun, 
Where  Biiaoas  ihraak  awi  fiaxy  Hvn 

Shout  in  their  suIph^iaaB  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens^    6kL  ja  bRun^ 
Who  ru<ih  to  glory  or  tie-  g^aare ! 
Wave  Munich  !  all  thy.haaaan  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  tl^  chivalry ! 

Few,  Um  shall  part  wlMB»many  meet  I 
The  SBow  »hali  be  thenr  wnding-criMel^ 
And  e«<Ty  turf  beneathi  their  feet 
SbaE  be  a  soldtei.**a.«cBiet'ry. 


It  is  aliaost  inyidiaits  to  point  out  erery  aecideBliiI 
error  in  tbia  itoble  poem;  hut  truth  heing  abov«  all 
thingS)  and  there  b^g  spots  evi»x  in  the  sim,  we  may 
just  renuurk  that  the  Iser  flows  twenty  ndles  froaa 
HohealindeB,  az<d  so  far  from  bein^  at  its  climax  in 
Decentber,  rolls  much  more  rapidly  m  Aj^'ni,  when  the 
snows  melt  on  the  mountains. 


SKETCHES  OF  CHABACTEIL 

in. — HUVBCO. 

IiT  a  former  sketch  mention  was  made  of  a  Greek  sage 
who  lived  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who 
noticed  then  amongst  his  countrymen  sucn  marks  as 
we  still  find  amonest  ours.  He  speaks  about  what 
will  be  here  callea  humbug,  though  we  include  in 
humbug  a  great  deal  which  he  did  not.  He  did  not, 
it  would  seem,  have  in  view  the  same  thing  as  the 
American  had,  who  wrote,— 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  humbug  generally ; 
Jor  it's  a  thing  that  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  solid  vally. 

The  Greek  word  he  used  has  been  put  into  'l«^g1ifl» 
form,  and  brought  into  common  use,  but  few  people 
would  think  of  it  as  being  the  same  as  hum6ug.  Hi  a 
word  in  its  English  form  is  irony,  which  not  many 
people  will  say  is  equal  to  humbug.  And  yet  when  you 
come  to  look  at  it  you  will  see  that,  though  irony  may 
not  be  the  same  as  humbug,  there  is  a  family  liTrfttiAag  • 
and  if  we  regard  humbug  as  a  great  tree,  we  may 
regard  irony  as  one  of  its  branches.    For  when  you 


use  irony,  you  by  your  tone  of  voice  give  to  your  words 
a  meaning  different  from  what  they  ought  to  W. 
As,  for  instance,  when  you  say, "  Upon  my  word,  that's 
very  kind  of  you  to  sit  ^wn  on  my  new  hat,"  you  say  one 
thing  and  mean  another;  and  it  is  only  becanae  yoox 
meaning  caimot  be  mistaken  that  your  expression  does 
not  amount  to  humbug.    Now  the  old  Greek  mea&t 
more  than  we  mean  by  irony,  but  not  quite  bo  mocli 
as  we  have  got  now  to  mean  by  humbug.    Hmnbiig. 
however,  answers  better  than  any  other  word  to  m 
term  used  by  the  Greek,  who  woiud  have  applied  it  to 
the  conduct  of  that  (^d  fox  who,  not  hemg  able  to 
gel  act  the  mq^MS,  said  thej  were  aour :  and  if  that  fox 
was  not  a  naidbiig  there  nerer  was  a  fox  that  ms. 
B«k  as  politeiieBa  haa  increased  to  soch  an  extent,  that 
the  softer  term  humbi^^  is  n^w*  used  in  cases  what 
fraud  and  awindling  would  sisfte  l^bin,  rode,  hosot 
folk  as  tk»  proper  woids  for  iAtt  oaeanon,  it  is  osh 
right  to  remark  thai  the  humbitg  hn»  dealt  with  ym 
not  be  saek  as  th»  American  ahready  spdbaa  of  per- 
cesrecl'^tftliey  a  solid  vally^-— •ndsoekasinniiiftctttt 
out  of  ton  inrolvea  acts  whkh  might  be  exnected 
riUJier  firosB  other  charactera  j«4.to  b»  lAetekea-W 
SMak  ae  i»|BaetiMd  without  anyboM  oi  **  nuiug  aaj- 
thi^  by  1^    Voir  mmma^  tb»  mbwne  anecdote 
tiM  of  ^■anitf,  bf  ene  who  has bgt  caOcd  &e" prnw 
ai  hmmitmgij'  jm  no  illustrakuNK  of  the  qvahty  hoe 
of.    Tha  "  prince ''  beaqp:  in  waitt  of  moiiej. 
.vingrngveat  name  as  a  lihwwiaiii,  gave  oat  that 
he  would  OB.  m  certain  day  exhalit<  graiU  to  the  poUic 
a  **wild  bu£U>  hunt,**  ai  a  ceilaBt  moi  which  codd 
CfoJ^  be  arrxred  at  frona  the  BaighSoiiRBg  city  by 
croaaing  a  irrer.    The  '*prinee»'*'tibere{oFe,  bought  rsf 
all  the  zerriea  on  the  day  of  edttikion,  and  chaiged 
enovmous  fares  for  a  passage.    Mollitudes,  not  fa^- 
in&^  what  the  "  prince    had  done,  ajai  rather  than  be 
ba&ed  of  their  "  wild  boffals  kana*  fixr  nothing."  ptid 
the  heacry  toll ;  and  on  tMr  asrrnd'acfc  ldi»  place  of  a* 
hibitioB  fooad  only  aherdo4llMUft  eaiw^irittelL  ooold 
scareeiy  hs  pmioed   and   beaten  ia^o  a  stow  trot 
AooGraoag^to  tWvxesra  here  taken,  the  sHuart.  ta^  d 
the  '^prince  '^  shocdd  be  conaafared  aa  instanee rather 
ci  **vnprincipled  money-getting  "  thaoa  of  '^hnmbog.'* 
Syeodfaants,  also,  and  other  creeping  tbaBga»  are  ofus 
iDchidiM  amongst  humbugs;  but  it  is  a  degree  too 
high  fitsr  them. 

Mr.  and  Mra,  Yamish  have  always  a  hoge  circle  of 
acquaintances ;  but,  though  the  circle  is  ahrays  large. 
you  continually  miss  old  faces  and  continsally  meet 
new.  The  first  time  you  saw  Yamish  you  were  at 
once  taken  with  him.  The  moment  he  heard  your 
name  he  asked  if  you  were  related  to  the  great  faiailj 
of  that  name;  was  surprised  to  hear  you  w«e  not; 
would  have  said  there  was  a  family  likaiess;  and 
told  anecdotes  of  several  pei*sons  who,  though  woridng 
har^  for  their  daily  bread,  and  having  no  idea  that 
they  had  any  claims,  were  reaily  the  neirs  to  great 
estates.  Yamish  will  give  you  to  understand  that  he 
has  a  very  great  opinion  of  your  outward  and  inward 
qualities ;  wiU  declare  he  cannot  comprehend  how  yon 
can  have  failed  in  such  and  such  a  matter;  and  will 
"  only  wish  "  he  "  had  known  you  were  a  candidate,^ 
and  he  "  could  have  got  you  no  end  of  assistance." 
Yamish  will  say  to  you :  "  111  tell  you  what  sort  of 
f eUow  you  are  exactly ;"  and  he  will  proceed  to  di»» 
your  portrait  in  such  a  manner  as  will  induce  yon  to 
allow  that  he  is  not  altogether  wrong;  but  wiU  al^ 
cauBcyon  to  look  steadf  asuy  in  his  face,  to  see  whether 
you  can  detect  anything  queer  in  his  eje*  or  anj 
bump  (such  as  might  be  caused  by  position  of  tbe 
tongue)  in  either  cheek ;  and  you  wul  observe  nothing 
more  than  unusual  earnestness.  Yamish  will  asl^  P^ 
whether  you  never  performed  such  a  feat  as  he  bas  been 
describing  with  praise  or  reading  of  with  admiration; 
and  when  you  say  that  you  never  did,  will  show  sa^ 
prise,  and  will  remark  that  he  would  "  have  thought  yon 
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t  Toa  ferreirtly; 
atiyin  his  sleeve. 


wa«  juBt  tke  BOTt  of  mui  to  do  it."  Aa  for  Mmsdf , 
be  w^  r^ret  iiutt  hia  natond  gifts  are  so  poor  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  be  or  do  Koytiaag  out  of  the  oom- 
moiL  Tamiab  will  profe—  complete  i^nonuiee  of  a 
certain  mlqect;  will  beg  joa  to  explain  it  to  him;  will 
lead  Toa  on  hj  qneation  after  qnesticm ;  wiU  aeenre 
jon  uiat  he  **  only  saks  for  inf ornution ;"  will  excite  a 
anspicion  in  joar  mind  that  he  knowa  more  aboat  it 
than  jroQ  know  jonrself ;  will  tbaok  ' 
and  will  be  all  the  while  laughing  silent]. 
Bat  if  70a  should  happen  to  tonoh  TamiBh  on  a  sore 
point,  so  as  to  make  him  angry;  or  if  yoa  ahould 
ever  hear  Tamiab  talking  freMj  amongst  "hie  own 
•et;"  or  if  jtm  should  want  his  aid{  yon  will  find  no 
difficultj  in  nuderstanding  vbj  the  old  faces  are  con- 
tinuallj  Taniahing  ajid  being  TepUoed  br  new  in  the 
drcle  of  Hr.  Tarnish's  acqnaintanoe.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  rage  he  will  tell  you  plainly  tbat  "  you  were  a 
fool  to  suppose  "  he  "  was  serious."  In  the  priTacy  of 
"  hii  own  set "  he  wUi  make  merry  over  yon  for  having 
"swallowed  all  "he  "said;"  and,  when  you  want  hia 
lud,  you  will  eitlier  not  be  able  to  find  him,  or  yon  wiU 
in  time  discover,  that  after  promising  yon  the  warmest 
help,  he  haa  weakened  its  effect  by  a  "  bat."  He  will 
my  of  yon,  "  a  cleverer,  better,  more  indnstrions,  more 
cnnBcientioae  man  I  do  not  know,  but " — and  he  will 
9hake  hia  bead,  and  probaUy  mention  the  words 
■'  cantankerous,'*  or  "  cnAohety,  or  "  touchy,"  or  some 
i>ther  fatal  to  your  Bnc«eBS,  and  implying  blemishes 
which  be  never  led  you  to  suppose  he  saw  in  your 
character,  Tamisb,  moreover,  is  master  of  contor- 
tions, grimaces,  looks,  and  exclamations,  to  ezpreae 
I  sQch  emotions  as  he  should,  bnt  does  not  teeL  In 
'  fact,  YamiBh  may  be  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
be  considered  "  nice  "  at  "  a  small  tea-party,"  but  be  is 
a  biimbng. 

Ura.  Vnrxlish  is  all  smiles,  and  attitadee,  and  ex- 
da,inatious,  and  adjectrres  (generally  in  the  snperlatiTC 
Jegree),  and  thanks,  and  good  wishes,  and  compli- 
ments (until  either  she  loses  her  temper,  or  is  left  to 
herself  or  to  "  her  own  aet ").  If  yon  call  upon  her, 
^he  says.  "Oh.  bow  verukindr  as  if  ahe  had  never 
Wrd  of  sneh  a  thing ;  she  swallows  the  vexation  with 
Khich  ahe  heard  yoor  knock,  and  says, "  Jtfiwl  delighted, 
I'm  sure."  She  inquires  after  "pretty  Marian,  and 
"aweet  Eleanor,"  and  "  dearest  Kate ;"  ahe  aaks 
whether  Toa  didnt  think  Caroline  looking  "perfectly 
lordy"  the  other  evening,  and  whether  ehc  would  not 
look  even  better  still  if  her  complexion  was  not  bo  nn- 
'■wtain.  She  "  qnite  feels  for  those  poor  Flntter  girls," 
"ho,  she  is  "  sure,  wonld  make  the  beet  of  wives,  and 
■'yet  the  poor  things  have  neither  beanty  nor  money 
to  recommmd  them  "  (and  ehe  shoots  a  quick,  abort 
i;lance  at  the  looking-glass).  When  yon  take  leave  ahe 
nearly  weeps  with  grirf  at  your  departure ;  and  when 
joa  are  fairly  out  she  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
wonders  how  sbe  bad  strength  to  bear  it.  She  "  visits  " 
a  "district,"  and  talks  beautifully ;  bnt  sbuddera  at 
fitting  next  to  a  man  in  corduroy,  and  to  confidential 


her  dislike  of  the  "lower  ordera." 


She  sabscnbes  (verr  small  smns)  to  nearly  all  the  lists 
hrottght  round  to  ner;  she  pnSs  up  the  bringers  by 
talkmg  of  thear  goodness  and  perseverance;  and,  so 
■OOD  as  she  has  got  rid  of  them,  she  grumblea  about 
DTiisances,  and  insaets  tbat  her  hnsband  shall  repay 
her  her  sabeoriptions.  Her  son,  perhaps,  brings  home 
to  dinner  a  biend,  irirom  she  dislikes ;  and  the  manner 
m  which  she  gets  rid  of  him  is  a  sight  to  see.  After  a 
pawionate  reuKmstranoe  with  her  son  in  his  fathers 
ftady,  she  sweeps  into  the  room  where  Jonea  is  wait- 
ing, and  her  black  looks  have  all  gone,  and  her  face  is 
39  that  of  an  augeL 

"Howdofon  do,Hr.  Joneep  lam  so  eery  pleased  to 
^^  Tou ;  it  u  so  long  aiace  yon  were  here ;  yon  really 
oQ^t  to  oonw  oftener,-"  Mid  to  with  qnite  a  tender 
preasnre  of  the  hand  she  makes  Jonea  feel  as  if  he  was 


a  culprit.  'Rieti,  after  a  few  words  of  conversation, 
she  exclaims,  with  the  brightest  of  smiles :"  It  is  so 
very  nnfortnnato  that  we  cannot  ask  you  to  stay  and 
dine  with  us  to-day;  but  my  son,  you  know,  is  not 
awareof  alt  our  arrangements.  We  make  engagements 
for  him  whilst  he  is  at  school  that  he  knows  nothing 
aboat ;  so  pray  excnse  me— it  is  so  very  nnfortnuate — 
bnt  I  shall  never  for^vs  yon  if  Toa  do  not  come  so 
dav  soon :"  and  she  rises  and  holds  out  her  hand.  00 
pelUng  Jones,  aged  seventeen,  and  on  the  head  form  of 
a  paUio  school,  to  rise  and  feel  bewildered ;  to  receivi 
scpeeze  of  the  band  which  his  own  mother  might  have 

Cm  him ;  to  be  shown  out  mtb  a  smile  of  snrpassing 
evolence ;  and  to  have  the  street-door  shut  b^iioa 
him  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  hearing  \he 
words,  "  There,  I  told  you,  Thomas,  I  wonld  not  have 
him,  and  I  will  not;  whenever  you  bring  that  yoang 
man  home  to  dinner  with  yon  hero  I  shall  treat  him 
in  the  same  way."  In  fact,  Mrs.  Vamiah  is  a  bumbng. 
If  there  be  a  Misa  Tamiah  she  will  display  humbug 
after  the  fashion  of  hei-  mother,  but  in  a  di^rent  line. 
Let  Brown,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers.  Smith,  with 


about  bair  and  whiskers,  and  the  vocations  of  men : 
yet  sbe  martted  Black,  who  had  red  bair  and  no 
whiskers,  and  woe  not  in  the  same  line  of  life  as  any 

one  of  the  other  three.  To  aay  nothing  of  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  sbe  bad  asked  Green  whether  he 
didn't  consider  Black  "odious;"  and  the  o 


feet  in  his  stockings,  and  Wbito  was  five  feet  nothing 
(to  speak  of).    Sorely  Miss  Tarnish  was  a  bombng. 


TEE  BEITISE  LION. 

OW  few  of  those,  to 
■  whom  tliiB  king  of  beasts 
is  qoito  familiar  in  print 
or  picture,  know  any- 
thing at  ^  of  bis  real 
significance  in  the  his- 
torical point  of  view,  or 
the  way  in  which  he  bas 
attainM  to  his  present 
eminenee  in  our  national 
literature.  Half  of  onr 
readers  may  probably 
have  regarded  him  bither- 
'  1   to  as  a  mere  symbolical 

representation  of  English 
bravery  and  generosity,  a  sort  of  standinc  compliment 
to  onr  national  vanity ;  and  jnst  as  probably,  the  other 
half  have  never  once  troubled  their  heads  about  the 
matter,  but  passed  him  by,  like  other  3H>ologica]  orna- 
ments of  essays  or  speeches,  as  unworthy  of  minute 
investigation.  For  all  tbat,  bis  history  is  neither 
uninteresting  nor  uninstruetive. 

In  very  eariy  times  standards  bearing  fignree  of 
b^ts,  birds,  or  natural  objects  of  other  kinds,  were 
carried  in  armiee,  or  fixed  in  camps,  as  rallying  pointo 
for  the  soldiery.  The  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  transit 
from  !Egypt  to  Palestine,  and  doubtless  in  the  wars 
after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  used  standards  of 
this  kind.  The  Roman  eagles  are  famed  in  history. 
The  early  chronicles  of  our  own  cotmttr  tell  us  of  the 
Danish  raven  and  the  Saxon  dragon.  But  the  s^retom 
of  warfare  in  ase  among  the  Normans  at  the  period  of 
the  Conqtiest  was  such  as  to  render  a  general  banner 
for  the  whole  army  a  thing  comparatively  nnnecessary. 

knight  fought  surronnded  by  bis  own  little  knot 

of  retainers,   who   took   their  oraere — archers,   foot- 
Boldiera,  and  borse  alike — from  him  personally,  looking 
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to  the  pennon  or  small  flag  at  the  end  of  his  lance  as 
their  guide  in  the  press  of  battle. 

The  pictured  representation  of  the  great  fight  of 
Senlac  (which  we  call  the  battle  of  Hstftinjra),  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  needle  of  Matilda, 
the  Conqueror's  queen,  does  not  give  us  anything  like 
distinctive  colours  in  the  Norman  army.  Before  the 
Saxon  Harold  is  borne  tiie  national  s&ndard  of  the 
di^^^n,  but  William  and  his  followers  simply  attach  to 
their  lances  small  swallow«tailed  flags  of  white,  with 
coloured  crosses  and  borders,  bearinff  a  ereat  similarity 
one  to  another.  In  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  about 
a  century  later,  though  the  English  had  a  general 
ensign  or  such  size  and  importimoe  as  to  be  drawn 
upon  a  four-wheeled  carriage  to  the  battle-field,  it 
consisted  of  two  ecclesiastic  banners,  those  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Eioon;  the 
figures,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  holy  men,  embroidered 
upon  the  hangings  in  use  at  that  date  in  churches  and 
processions ;  which  were  brought  into  action  more  from 
a  superstitious  belief  in  their  miraculous  powers,  than 
as  a  national  distinctive  emblem.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  famous  French  standard,  the 
oriflamme,  or  flame  banner,  anciently  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris ;  and  was  borne  by  the 
kin^  of  France,  in  honour  of  St.  Denis,  in  right  of 
their  possession  of  the  territory  of  the  Yezin,  whose 
counts  were  patrons  of  that  Ohurch.  The  devotional 
turn  given  by  the  Crusades  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
a^e,  bi*ought  the  cross  into  use  as  a  national  English 
distinction,  though  its  colours  at  first  were  the  exact 
reverse  of  those  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  banner 
of  St.  George  (red  upon  white),  which  still  "  flin^  its 
crimson  blaze"  wherever  the  meteor  flag  of  Britain, 
the  Union  Jack,  floats  over  ocean. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Crusades  was  to  introduce  a 
fresh  fashion,  from  whence  the  modem  science  of 
armorial  bearings  took  its  rise.  The  scorching  heat 
of  the  climate  of  Palestine  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  the  warrior  from  the  rays  of  a  blazing  sun 
by  some  covering  less  susceptible  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining heat  than  armour  of  metal;  and  from  plain 
loose  m>cks  of  one  colour,  the  surcoats,  as  they  were 
called,  gradually  became  embroidered  records  of  the 
prowess  or  rank  of  the  wearer.  Hence  the  term  coats 
of  arms,  and  the  introduction  of  rules  to  define  in  what 
way  they  should  be  ornamented,  and  to  prevent  the 
confusion  which  would  soon  have  arisen  if  any  other 
person  than  the  immediate  relations  of  the  warrior  or 
noble  originally  adopting  a  device  had  been  allowed  to 
copy  and  appropriate  it. 

When  we  remember  where  and  under  what  circum- 
stances hei*aldry  took  its  rise,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  the  lion  became  the  favourite  symbol  of  all 
the  warlike  nobility  who  were  battling  against  the 
Saracen  power  in  Palestine.  The  magnificent  quad- 
ruped, whom  we  call  the  king  of  beasts,  would  be  an 
object  of  tenfold  admiration  to  those  who  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  or  heard  his  strensth  and  noble  bearing 
described  in  the  poetical  pluraeecuogy  of  the  East. 

The  lion  was  adopted  oy  severu  crowned  heads  as 
their  personal  cognisance;  and,  the  fashion  spreading, 
our  Ajiglo-Norman  nobles  soon  learned  to  regard  him 
as  the  only  animal  worth  bearing  on  their  shields. 
Bichard  himself  could  do  no  less,  in  justice  to  his  name 
of  "  Lion  heart,''  than  adorn  his  slbield  with  the  repre- 
sentation  of  a  pair  of  lions  leaping  up  to  fight  each 
other,  the  first  regular  arms  assumed  by  an  English 
monarch,  shortly  exchanged  by  him  for  the  fiwmliar 
three  lions  of  our  present  royal  arms.  Some  time 
however  elapsed  before  the  personal  ornaments  of  the 
soverei^  were  converted  into  a  national  flaff ;  audit  is 
not  until  the  rei^  of  Edward  I.  that  we  find  ticking's 
banner,  joined  with  those  of  St.  G^rge  aiid  St.  Edward, 
triumphantly  fioaling  fi*om  the  battlements  of  the 
Scottish  fortress  of  Carlaverock,  which  had  surrendered 


to  his  troops.  In  fact»  at  that  time  the  rojal  burner 
would  not  hate  been  displayed  except  where  the  king 
fought  in  person ;  and  somtitimes  not  even  then,  if,  bj 
way  of  compliment  to  some  eminent  leader,  he  deaini 
as  our  fighting  Plantagenets  occasionally  did,  to  aerre 
as  a  volunteer  under  him.  Still  slowly,  as  henldiy 
became  more  familiar  to  the  people,  more  boond  np 
with  the  associations  of  every-day  life,  and  as  the 
constitutional  proffress  of  national  govemment  gave 
more  influence  to  3ie  monarchy,  the  Son  beoune  more 
and  more  naturalized  as  the  symbol  or  representation 
of  the  national  sovereignty. 

We  mentioned  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  three  lions 
on  the  royal  shield :  these  are,  as  you  may  see,  repre- 
sented as  pacing  along  (in  heraldry,  passant)  and 
gazing  on  the  spectator  (in  heraldry,  gardant).  Thar 
number  is  said  to  have  arisen  thus :  the  traditionuy 
device  of  Henir  L  was  a  golden  lion ;  on  his  mairiage 
with  Adeliza,  oaughter  of  the  duke  of  Louvaine,  im 
also  rejoiced  in  the  representation  of  the  royal  brat« 
by  way  of  arms,  he  added  a  second  lion  to  his 
shield :  his  grandson,  Henry  IL,  married  Eleanora  of 
Aquitaine,  and  the  arms  of  that  duchy  being  also  a 
lion,  completed  the  tale  of  three,  borne  by  his  descen- 
dants from  that  period.  Their  attitude  and  number 
exposed  them  to  the  criticism  of  foreign  heralds,  who 
denied  them  the  honour  of  being  representations  of 
the  noblest  of  the  f  eliniB,  aUeginc^  that  they  were  only 
leopards.  In  fact  the  early  hmloio  draughtsmen,  who 
were  not  very  skilful  at  minute  tenches  of  distinctioD 
between  one  animal  and  another,  found  it  most  con- 
venient to  depict  a  lion  in  profile,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  springing  on  his  prey ;  so  that  if  the  likeness  were 
not  exact,  tine  attitude  at  any  rate  might  identify  the 
object  sought  to  be  represented.  It  is  sinffolar  enough 
that  this  antiquarian  quibble  should  have  been  reviTed 
hj  the  first  Napoleon,  in  one  of  those  strange  prodama- 
tions  which  he  issued  from  time  to  time,  seeminglT  to 
show  the  weakness  compatible  with  a  mic^hty  intSlect 
In  the  one  we  refer  to,  he  bade  Soult,  witn  the  arm j  of 
Portugal,  drive  the  Korman  leopards  into  the  sea ;  an 
injunction  which  the  leopards,  under  the  leadership  of 
Wellington,  effectually  prevented  the  lieutenant  of  the 
eniperor  from  fulfilling. 

The  lion  not  only  figured  on  the  shidd  and  snrooat 
of  the  fightinff  kings.  From  Bichard  I.  downwazd  it 
stood  on  their  nelmets,  gilt  and  adorned  witii  a  crown 
This  was  called  the  crest,  and  as  such  it  now  figures 
in  engravings  above  the  shidd.  It  is  repeated  once 
more  as  a  supporter  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
regal  escutcheon,  in  which  position  it  was  firstnlaced, 
so  sajrs  taradition,  in  the  reisn  of  Edward  III.,  who 
eave  it  for  companion  the  king  of  birds,  the  eagle- 
After  many  changes  in  the  ro^  supporters,  as  the 
houses  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Tudor  became  posses- 
sors of  kingly  power,  th^  settled  down,  at  the  nnion 
of  England  and  Scotland  under  the  first  of  the  Stoaxi** 
into  those  so  familiar  to  us,  the  ^Iden  lion  on  the 
right  side,  on  the  left  the  silver  umcom—- that  stranse 
and  graceful  creature  which  the  imagination  of  the 
Crusaders  had  framed  out  of  a  glimpse  of  one  of  those 
antelopes  whose  horns  grow  so  closer^,  that  a  side  view 
at  a  distance  gives  the  appearance  of  a  single  hom^ 
honour  of  tiie  arms  of  tne  kingdom  of  bcotland,  of 
which  two  unicorns  were  the  supporters. 

How  the  political  writers  and  caricaturists  gave  the 
lion  a  popular  fame  after  the  decay  of  heraldiyi  '^^ 
need  not  tell  our  readers :  they  are  as  familiar  with 
him  in  the  engravings  of  Tenniel  and  the  pages  of 
'*  Punch "  as  we  are;  and  we  trust  it  will  be  man/  a 
year  ere  the  British  lion  may  be  forgotten. 


Light  travels  at  a  rate  »r  not  less  than  185,000  miles  If 
second;  whilst  sound  paases  through  only  about  1150  feet  id 
the  same  time,  in  air. 


XBGE-l  CASKIBALS 


NEanO  CANNIBALS. 

AxoKa  the  more  remarkable  ol  tlie  Airic&n  tribes 
mted  br  U.  Dtt  Chailln  in  liia  two  jonmeTB  to  Equa- 
tonal  Alrica,  raey  be  reckoned  a  raco  of  cannibala 
umed  Fans.  A  group  of  the  warriors  of  this  tribe  ie 
'tpt^sented  in  onr  en^rariiiK,  for  wliicli,  aa  for  the 
^  of  the  gorillaa  m  a  former  nnmber,  we  are 
Qidebtcd  to  U.  I>ii  Ohailln's  new  book.  An  account  of 
^t  tribe  will  be  found  in  his  first  publication,  "  £x- 
pkmtiouii  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,"  which 
'ppeued  in  the  spring  of  1861.  The  same  work  coa- 
Una  a  portrait  of  their  kins,  who,  we  are  told,  was  no 
lev  femarkable  for  h-ia  ttxak.  intelligence  thfm  for  h^a 
niuntlar,  well-dereloped  frame. 

fifteen  or  tweutj-  jears  ago  the  Fans  were  only 
Hiaid  rf,  not-Tsallj-  known,  bj  the  oea-shore  tribes ;  a 
UT  filWes  being  spoken  of  as  uriatHng  in  tJie  monn- 
t«M  at  the  head  water  of  the  Gaboon  nver.  latterly 
tlXT  have  oome  down  from  their  moontains  (a  range 
oteoding  north  and  soutli  about  sixty  miles  from  t£e 
<:wBt).  and  have  formed  settlements  everywhere  on  the 
nrer  banks.  Their  villages  are  numerons  between  the 
■oonda  and  the  Gaboon,  and  are  diatant  only  a  few 
iiilea  from  the  sea.  Indeed,  M.  Dn  OhaiUu  states  that 
the  Fans  are  noiv  often  aeen  among  the  oettlemeiite  of 
the  tndeTB.  A  glance  at  our  engraving  is  sufficient 
to  thow  their  warlike  character,  and  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  that  a  race  so  stalwart  and  fierce  should 
uve  swept  all  before  tham.  Still,  the  villages  of  the 
BakiJai  lod  Sbekiaui,  wbich  have  suffered  by  their 


raids,  are  far  from  being  inhabited  by  an  efieminate 
people.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  fair  stand  against 
the  aggrOBBors,  and  now  that  conqnerora  and  conquered 
are  intermingled,  there  is  frequent  fighting  between 

The  Fans  are  not  very  scrupulonaly  dressed,  as  the 
reader  may  see,  and  even  in  battle  they  wear  no 
defensive  clothing.  Their  only  armour  is  a  shield 
made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  which  appeal's  slung 
round  the  neck  of  the  central  figure  in  tlie  engraving. 
The  spear  is  their  principal  weapon,  but  a  few  possees 
gona,  and  perhaps  a  tomahawk,  or  a  rongh  sort  of 
cross-bow,  with  which,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  they 
shoot  poisoned  arrows. 

The  sort  of  necklace  worn  by  the  gentleman  with 
the  shield  is  a  string  of  amuleta  or  charms.  Eereoll 
it  may  be  remarked  that  any  religion  these  tribes 
possess  ia  of  the  lowest  tj™.  They  use  a  word, 
Aniamhie,  which  M.  Da  Cbaillu  surmises  may  stand 
for  their  notion  of  some  mysterious  supreme  power : 
on  the  other  hand  they  acknowledge  two  potent  spirits 
of  a  malignant  character,  the  one  named  Alamhoti, 
the  other  Mbwri.  Huts  are  set  apart  to  the  honour 
of  these  demons,  who  are  supposed  to  be  propitiated 
by  the  offer  of  fleah  and  imit.  The  proverb,  fre* 
quently  heard  on  their  lips,  "After  life  all  is  done," 
seems  to  show  they  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state.  Yet 
they  believe  in  erU  and  good  spirits,  and  were  alarmed 
at  the  first  appearance  of  M.  Uu  ChaiUu's  white  face 
among  them,  taking  him  for  a  soirit,  who,  they 
thought,  had  made  ul  the  gima  and  oeade  that  were 
sent  to  Africa.    "Are  you  I'eady  for  death?"  M.  Do 
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Ghaillu  has  sometimes  asked.  "No!"  thev  qtiickly 
xeplied,  "  never  speak  of  that ;"  and,  with  a  snudder  of 
horror.  "  Ah !" 

The  Fans  and  all  the  neighbouring^  tribes  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  this  superstition  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  much  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  Woe  to  the 
poor  wretch  whofaUs  under  the  suspicion  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  has  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  hatred 
of  the  "  Ghreegree,"  or  medicine  man.  A  word  from  him 
is  the  death-warrant  of  any  victim,  <^  or  young;  even 
children  of  tender  years,  and  young  comely  women  are 
not  exempted  from  the  unutterable  tortnres  inflicted  in 
such  cases.  Dread  of  the  new  moon  is  also  a  remark- 
able phase  of  Fan  superstition. 

Among  all  the  tnbes  polygamy  and  slavery  exist  ; 
the  wealth  of  a  man  consisting,  mnt  of  wives,  next  of 
slaves,  the  slaves  always  belonging  to  a  different  tribe 
from  tliat  of  their  owner.  Laws  of  inheritaoee  asd 
marriage  customs  are  mudii  the  saiKe  ajnoiig  tke 
various  tribes ;  azid  their  langwiges,  though  dHfomt, 
have  great  affinities  one  to  another.  The  sanae  is  tr«e 
of  their  fables.  The  only  castom  not  oomnaon  to  all 
is  cannibalism.  The  Fa&s,  and  tite  people  faxtiMt  off 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  are  the  only  ones  mho 
eat  human  flesh ,-  and  to  indnlge  in  this  pnadaee  tliey 
even  riie  the  fresh  made  ^pcav^s,  Uuwgh  ihepamma 
may  have  died  of  diaeafle,  and  either  eat  the  boidUas  jit 
once,  or  prepare  them  for  fiEitore  use  bvamolmiff'ihen. 
A  man'a  newi  is  sometimes  sent  to  ilte  king  ojimy 
of  a  royalty,  and  it  is  reaeonahle  to  infer  tiiat  it  is 
regarded  as  a  dainty.  With  his  knowkdge  of  these 
horriUe  customs  we  hardly  need  iifiiwilr  that  our 
traveller  had  no  denre  to  be  entertained  at  dinnar  by 
their  nn^esties,  but  generally  preierred  to  look  after 
his  own  kettles  and  their  oontents: 

We  ought  to  say  that  If.  Dn  Ghaillu  purpoacfy  pene- 
trated into  the  Fan  country  to  test  the  ramoors  he  had 
heard  concerning  the  existence  of  a  tribe  of  cannibab. 
Whatever  doubts  he  had  were  set  at  rest  the  moment 
he  entered  one  of  their  villages,  for  he  met  a  woman 
carrying  a  portion  of  a  human  thigh,  and  saw  human 
bones  lying  about  in  all  directions — the  subject  of  a 
repulsive  engraving  in  the  author's  first  work.  Still 
they  were  hospitafle  and  kind  to  the  traveller.  Never 
was  he  gratuitously  molested ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
tenderly  nursed  tliough  several  attacks  of  ^ever,  and 
received  all  possible  assistance  in  hunting,  and  in  the 
carriage  of  lus  somewhat  cnmbrous  baggage. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  concerning  this  savage 
race ;  but  we  have  only  space  to  add  that  the  tract  of 
country  inhabited  by  them  is  that  watered  by  several 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  within  one  or  two  degrees 
south  of  the  Equator.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  consists  of  low 
swampy  land ;  but  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  surface- 
features,  and  its  exact  limits,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  corrected  map  in  M.  Du  Chaillu's  recently-pub- 
lished work. 


THE  THREE  GIANTS. 

Is  one  of  the  most  lonesome  valleys  in  all  Wales,  far 
away  from  any  villi^e  or  highway,  lived  a  poor  widow 
with  two  little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  Beece  and 
Gwendoline.  Hard  work  had  that  poor  woman  to  feed 
and  clothe  herself  and  children.  With  difficulty  she  culti- 
vated some  potatoes  in  her  stony  garden,  and  raised  a 
few  bushels  of  oats :  often  the  frost  destroyed  the  former, 
and  the  latter  failed  her  from  the  early  incoming  <d 
winter.  Still  comnarative  plenty  reigned  whenthere 
was  a  good  store  oi  potatoes  in  tne  outhouse,  and  meal 
for  oat-cakes  in  the  cupboard.  Then  she  had  three 
ffoats,  who  yielded  a  sufficieney  of  milk  for  the  little 
household ;  and  in  the  summer  time  the  widow  and  her 


children  gathered  almost  enough  wool  from  the  thorn 
bushes  and  gorse  plants  to  supply  them  with  thick, 
warm  g^arments. 

You  may  imagine  there  was  no  school  near.  What 
the  children  learnt,  their  mother  and  nature  taoght 
them.  Many  a  happy  hour  did  they  spend  bj  the 
river  side,  when  their  mother  had  no  special  work  for 
them  to  do,  watched  over  by  the  noble  Scotch  she^ 
dog  that  had  belonged  to  their  father ;  and  manr  a 
wondrous  tale  did  Uiey  invent,  as  to  what  the  nrer 
said,  and  where  the  douds  were  going,  and  whj  the 
flowm  onl^r  came  in  spring.  Then  they  knew  a  whole 
troop  of  fairies  who  lived  in  the  glen  by  the  dripping 
well,  and  all  the  craes  and  mountains  round  were  in- 
hahited  by  giants.  If  they  were  poor,  they  were  verr 
happy  ehudven. 

But  a  dreadful  winter  came,  longer  and  more  cnid 
than  ufioal,  and  sweet  little  Gwendoline  drooped  and 
faded^nadKeeoehadtogoahme  to  the  fairies' wdl,  to 
look  £9r  "  conkerfodls,^  ns  their  mother  had  taught 
them  to  call  the  hmg  ieklas  that  hung  from  e^nj 
vpaj  (The  wMow  was  wtsft  a  W«lBh  woman,  or  she 
wonil  not  have  called  icidea  **  conkerbdls;"  in  tnth 
she  was  JiDevonshire  fisfaenaan's  danghter),  and  Beece 
felt  Terj  liiriy,  and  poor  little  QwemSMme  nas  veiy, 
TenrilL 

One  digr  the  vidow  looked  on  the  preface  of  litQe 
€hv«nny,  and* then «t  the  bold  bright  tMnrnt  her  side. 

"  Reeoe.**  «he  said,  **  yon  nuist go  to  TiJamwn].  to  the 
dooUn;  aaadhriag  aonu  oMdaeine  lor  Ghraadoli&e." 

NbwJteeee  knBw  the  daetnrw^  iho«^  Llaasaal 
was  ndles  oS^  for  the  doctor  was  a  great  fishemufi, 
and  often  osnR  to  the  famons  troat  strsam  thatna 
thnnigh  the  valley  where  the  widow  lived;  and  he 
never  turned  honenaid  wifthcmt  lesflring  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fish  ^  the  litlie  cottage. 

"Llansaul,  nother!    I  can't  go  to  LlansaoL  Pq 

Sifr&jd 

«  Afraid,  Beece  ?    Afraid  of  what  ?" 

"  Of  the  giants,  mother." 

"  Giants,  Beece  1  Why  there  are  no  such  beings  as 
giants." 

**  Oh,  mother !  how  can  you  say  so !  when  there's 
Goliath  of  Gath,  and  Giant  Despair ;  and  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  giants,"  continued  Beece,  waxing 
bold,  "  pray  what  was  the  use  of  Jack  the  Giant 
KiUer  P'^ 

The  widow  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  and  the  boj 
continued.  "  There  are  three  giants  who  live  between 
this  and  Llansanl,  the  Giant  of  the  Bog,  of  ihe  Fog, 
and  of  the  Crag.  Gwenny  and  I  cnll  them  Boggy  id 
Foggy  and  Oraggy  when  we  ore  at  play." 

The  mother  was  puzzled  for  a  moment*  and  then  she 
cau^t  the  child's  meaning. 

"Oh,  Beece  I  I  understand  now.  But  I  know  a  gi^nt 
far  more  powerful  than  your  three  giants  put  together. 
Go  and  fetch  Gwenny's  medicine,  and  I  will  gire  yoa 
a  letter  to  my  giant,  and  he  will  surely  help  you,  even 
1^  Boggy  and  Foggy  and  Oraggy  all  oame  apon  yoa 
at  once. 

So  the  widow  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  pnnted.on 
it  in  large  letters,  such  as  Beece  oonld  read,  ''Dntj." 

Then  she  wrapped  up  the  boy  as  warmlf  as  she 
coold,  gave  him  a  letter  for  the  doctor,  and  pinned  the 
message  to  her  giant  on  his  bxeast  1%at  done,  she 
called  the  old  she«p  dog,  Scot,  and  said,  "My  faithfol 
friend,  you  know€nantl>nty,  and  have  learned- naanj^ 
lesson  m>m  hun.  When  your  master  fell  dead  on  the 
mountain,  did  you  not  brine  all  his  flocdc  home  saf e^> 
even  to  the  weakest  lambF  Go,  good  dog,  and  ta^^ 
oare  of  my  son." 

So  little  Beece  and  the  doe  started,  and  the  vid^iV' 
after  watofaing  them  out  of  sights  came  back,  a&d 
busied  herself  about  her  house.  .^ 

Gwenny's  cough  was  troublesome,  and  A»  jxaseea 
Beece,  and  was  fidgety,  and  the  widow  was  anxioas 
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about  her  boy;   so  the  day  'was  not  a  very  happy 
one. 

To^Tardfi  afternoon  a  fog  settled  on  the  monntains, 
and  Gvenny  mnttered,  "  Giant  Fog  will  catch  hold  of 
Eeece." 

Many  times  did  the  widow  go  to  the  door  and  look 
out,  in  hopes  of  seeing  It^ece  and  the  do^  coming  up 
the  ralley ;  but  each  time  she  was  disappointed. 

And  wheie  was  Hieece  all  this  while  P  Such  a  road 
as  that  little  boy  had  to  travel,  few  little  boys  have 
ever  seen,  much  less  had  to  traverse  alone.  Centuries 
affo,  when  that  great  people,  the  Romans,  came  to  this 
island,  they  mi^e  a  road  in  those  parts ;  and  so  bad 
was  it,  in  spite  aJl  their  cleremess  in  road-making, 
that  iiiey  gave  it  the  name  of  "The  Stony  Mile 
{rfules  more  truly) ;  and  to  this  day  the  Welsn  people, 
in  their  own  language,  call  it  by  a  name  which  means 
the  same  thing. 

Eeece  thought  little  of  the  road ;  he  walked  along 
bravely,  quite  proud  of  his  enund,  axid,  above  all,  his 
message  to  the  great  Giant  Duty.  As  he  and  Scot 
dimbed  the  hill-side  and  looked  down  many  a  stony 
slope,  he  almost  lauehed,  and  said,  "  I  wonder  if  our 
thi^  giants  really  do  live  in  the  moxmtains,  and  if 
there  really  are  such  things  as  giants."  Still,  though 
his  mother's  words  had  to  a  degree  shaken  his  faith 
in  giants,  he  kept  looking  out  at  every  turn,  in  hopes 
of  catching  sight  of  the  new  giant. 

He  save  his  letter  to  the  doctor,  received  a  packet 
of  meoicine,  had  a  famous  dinner  with  the  doctor's 
housekeeper,  and  started  in  high  spirits  homeward. 

He  moimted  the  steep  hill  above  Llansaul  safely, 
and  found  himself  on  the  broad,  almost  pathless  moor 
that  lay  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  between  the  hill 
above  Llansaul  and  the  precipice  leading  down  to  his 
mother's  cottage. 

''  I  hope  Giant  Fog  won't  catch  us  here,  Scot,"  said 
the  boy.  But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  they  w«re  enveloped  in  a  deep  mist,  whirling  and 
eddying  round,  till  the  poor  child  was  quite  giddy  and 
ternfied.  TTe  put  his  hand  to  his  breast,  pressed  the 
talisman  his  mother  had  given  him,  and  cried  out 
"Dutyr 

The  fog  seemed  to  clear  for  a  moment,  and  he  and 
his  faithful  c<»npanion  stumbled  on;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  to  the  child  that  all  shadow  of  a 
path  was  lost.  Still  bravely  he  pursued  the  way, 
always,  when  his  spirits  flagged,  crying  "  Duty !  Duty !" 

At  last  they  came  to  a  more  rocky  place  than  they 
had  hitherto  encountered,  and  the  fog  before  them 
looked  inky  black.  The  bov  paused,  and  Scot  rubbed 
herself  against  him,  and  looked  up  whimpering  in  his 
face.  "  Never  mind,  good  dog,"  said  Beece.  *'Even  if 
this  were  the  veiy  eastle  of  Giant  Craggy,  I  am  not 
afraid ;  we  are  trying  to  do  our  duty,  as  the  good  giant 
would  have  us.    On,  good  dog,  on !" 

The  dog  drew  back ;  the  boy  pressed  forward,  and  in 
a  moment  be  felt  he  was  falling  rapidly  through  the  air. 

How  long  he  hsy  at  the  base  of  the  High  Crags  none 
can  say;  but  when  he  recovered  his  consciousness 
Seot^B  eold  nose  was  a|;ain8t  his  cheek.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  nse  from  the  ground,  and  then 
he  found  one  arm  hung  useless  at  his  side,  and  sharp 
pains  darted  through  every  limb.  The  tears  started 
to  his  eves — ^he  was  but  a  little  fdlow — but  pressing 
his  mother's  charm  against  his  aching  breast,  he  and 
Scot  started  again  on  their  travels. 

"  Giant  Poffgy  and  Giant  Craegy  have  done  us  a  bad 
turn,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but  with  Giant  Duty's  help,  we 
win  conquer  Boggy,  and  then  we  shall  be  all  right." 

Bat  he  had  a  weary  imy  before  him  yet.  He  ffuessed 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valley  instead  of  on 
the  terraced  hiU^aide;  and  he  knew  that  in  ^e  valley 
Giant  Bogey  ramed  supreme.  On  they  went.  The 
fog  clear^Ta  little;  but  dark  nic^ht  came  down,  and 
the  poor  child  had  hardly  strength  to  keep  on  his  feet. 


Numbed  and  weary,  he  made  false  step  after  false  step, 
till  he  was  fairly  in  the  bog,  and  had  neither  strengtii 
nor  spirit  to  extricate  himself. 

The  widow  watched  and  waited,  and  eveiy  moment 
her  anxiety  increased,  till  she  was  suddenly  startled  by 
the  ringing  of  a  horse's  boofs  on  the  stony  pavement 
in  front  of  the  cottage.  She  flew  to  the  door,  and  met 
the  doctor. 

"  Where  is  Heece  ?"  he  inquired,  eagerly. 

"  Not  come  back  yet,"  rephed  the  widow. 

"  Not  come  back  I  To  tell  the  truth,  the  deep  fog 
made  me  anxious  about  the  lad,  and  I  have  ridden  from 
Llansaul  to  see  that  he  was  safe." 

At  this  moment  Scot  dashed  into  the  cottage,  and  it 
was  soon  but  too  evident  that  Beeoe  was  not  with  her. 
The  dog  seemed  to  beg-  them  to  follow  her;  and 
hastily  tying  up  his  horse,  the  kind  doctor  and  the 
faithful  dog  nurried  out  into  the  night.  They  had  not 
far  to  go.  On  the  edge  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  peat 
bog,  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  lay 
Htfle  Beece,  his  legs  sunk  in  the  slimy,  sticky  peat ; 
one  arm,  broken,  hanging  at  his  side,  and  the  other  still 
pressing  the  magic  word  "  Duty "  and  the  packet  for 
Gwenny  to  his  breast. 

Tenderly  did  the  kind  doctor  lift  the  exhausted 
child ;  skilfully  did  he  nurse  him ;  but  for  weeks  it  was 
doubtful  who  had  really  conquered — ^the  three  bad 
giants  or  the  good  one. 

But  at  last  one  day  Reece  opened  his  eyes  and  said, 
"  Mother,  I  hope  Gwenny's  medicine  is  all  right  P" 

"  Quite,  dearest." 

**Vm.  so  glad.  The  three  giants  were  very  crdel; 
but  if  Gwenny  got  her  medicine,  it's  all  right." 

Be  sure  that  one  who  could  place  Duty  as  his  g^d* 
ing  star  at  so  early  an  age,  must  ultimately  become  an 
honour  to  his  country  and  a  blessing  to  all  around 
him. 

^^1      !■■■■■■  ■  •m  i^^w^^i^^i^— — — ^— ^i» 

SELF^SACBIFIGR 

The  following  story  of  genuine  heroism  is  told  by 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and,  though  not  new,  deserves  to 
be  printed  again  and  again  in  letters  of  gold : — 

When  the  plague  I'uged  at  Marseilles,  and  all  the 
city  was  panic-stricken,  the  physicians  assembled  at 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  to  hold  a  consultation.  After  a  long 
deliberation  they  decided  unanimously  that  the  malady 
had  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  character,  which  a 
post-mortem  examination  might  throw  light  upon ;  but 
the  operation  was  held  an  impossible  one,  seeing  the 
operator  must  inevitably  fall  a  victim  in  a  few  hours. 
A  dead  pause  followed  this  f eai'ful  declaration,  when 
suddenly  a  surgeon  named  Guyon,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  great  celebrity  in  his  profession,  rose  and 
said,  firmly,  "  Be  it  so.  1  will  cive  myself  for  the 
safety  of  my  beloved  counti'y.  By  to-morrow  mom  I 
will  dissect  a  corpse,  and  write  down  what  I  observe." 
He  went  away,  calmly  made  his  will,  con  essed,  and 
received  the  sacrament.  He  then  shut  himself  up 
with  a  man  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  taking  with 
him  an  inkstand,  paper,  and  a  little  crucifix.  Pull  of 
enthusiasm,  he  bad  never  felt  more  firm  or  more  col- 
lected; kneeling  before  the  oornse  he  wrote,  "I  gaze 
without  honor,  even  with  ioy.  1  trust,  by  finding  the 
secret  cause  of  this  terrible  disease,  to  show  the  way 
to  some  salutary  remedy ;  and  so  will  (Jod  bless  my 
sacrifice  and  make  it  useful."  He  bepn— he  finished 
the  operation,  and  recorded  in  detail  his  surgical 
observations.  He  then  threw  the  papers  into  a  vase  of 
vinegar,  sought  the  lazaretto,  and  died  in  twelve 
hours. 

"  Died,"  did  we  say  ?  Nay,  he  lived.  What  life 
so  real  aa  that  which  caats  itsdf  into  future  genera- 
tions to  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  men?  What  bettor 
illustratiott  of  the  Chief  Shepherd's  words,  "  He  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it  F* 
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TEE  MOTHERS  COLUMN. 

m. — THB  MOTHSB  IN  THE  PLAT-BOOX. 

Plat  is  essential  not  merely  to  a  child's  happiness,  but  to  its 
wcll-beinff,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  alight  materials  will  serre  as  a  means  for  its  exercise. 
Little  children  in  the  streets  may  be  seen  for  hours  amusing 
themselTes  with  oyster-shells,  and  bits  of  broken  glass  and 
china,  with  apparently  as  much  zest  and  enjoyment  as  the 
little  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  run  their  railway  trains  along 
the  nursery  floor,  and  pay  visits  of  ceremony  to  each  other  with 
their  beautifully-dressed  dolls.  Therefore  the  mother  who 
interests  herself  in  the  amusements  of  her  children  (and  ^hat 
mother  should  not  do  so?)  can  easily  find  the  means  to  add  to 
their  pleasures  at  yery  little  expense  or  trouble.  A  few  scraps 
of  silk  and  calico  are  a  mine  of  wealth  to  little  Briglit  Eyes, 
who  has  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room  wiih  lier  dolly 
wrapped  up  in  its  paper  enyelope,  the  head  peeping  out  like 
that  of  a  tortoise  from  its  shell ;  and  a  fla^  for  Willie's  ship,  if 
made  by  '*  mother's  own  hands,"  is  the  pride  of  the  bark,  and 
its  happy  owner. 

A  mother  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  characters  of  her 
children  are  often  developed  in  play ;  and  by  observing  their 
tendencies  when  amusing  themselves,  she  may  often  gain  a 
valuable  insight  into  their  inner  life^  which  will  euide  her  much 
as  to  their  future.  Some  children  are  naturally  of  a  robust 
constitution,  and  their  play  is  characterized  by  noise  and  action ; 
others,  not  so  strong,  or  of  a  more  gentle  or  studious  disposi- 
tion, pursue  their  amusements  in  comparative  quiet.  It  is 
always  a  sign  of  ill  health  if  a  child  sits  silently  and  mopingly 
apart  from  its  fellows  ,*  and  the  mother  should  at  once  seek  for 
the  cause  of  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things. 

If  children  are  in  a  position  to  be  supplied  with  costly  toys, 
they  sliould  not  bo  allowed  to  continue  to  play  with  one  par- 
ticular set  of  them  until  they  lose  all  their  interest,  and  are  cast 
aside  or  broken,  thus  teaching  them  two  bad  habits — to  wear 
out  a  pleasure  threadbare,  and  reckless  destruction.  The 
mother  can  easily  join  in  the  play  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
suggest  a  change ;  not  interfering  violently,  to  deprive  the  child 
of  a  seeming  enjoyment,  but  leading  it  to  seek  the  variety  she 
desires.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  mother,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  laughing  eyes,  enjoying  a  game  of  ''puss  in  the 
comer,"  or  some  other  lively  romp,  with  her  little  ones ;  her 
presence  and  participation  in  the  fun  giving  them  double 
pleasure,  while  it  preserves  the  game  from  all  disputes  or 
roughness. 

The  working  mother  may  often  snatch  a  moment  from  her 
occupation  to  cut  out  a  pattern  bodjrfor  Lizzv's  doll,  or  to  paste 
a  bit  of  paper  on  Bob's  kite ;  and  it  is  no  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  the  most  intellectual  woman  to  enter  with  interest 
into  the  question  of  "  what  colour  is  best  **  for  the  dress  of  the 
little  girl  in  the  print  her  own  little  maid  is  colouring,  or  to 
help  Eddy  to  put  his  puzzle  together,  or  find  a  solution  for  the 
picture  chaiade  over  which  he  is  knitting  his  brows  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  decipher  it.  A  mother  may  also  make  many 
pleasunt  suggestions  to  her  children.  For  instance,  she  may 
encourage  them  to  write  little  stories,  or  to  act  chaTades  or 
plays  expressly  written  for  them.  How  happy  the  children  if 
mamma  condescends  to  write  one  herself  I  We  know  of  one 
family  in  which  there  is  much  enjoyment  from  this  source. 
One  little  maid  writes  stories ;  and  wonderful  is  the  mystery  as 
to  the  plot,  and  great  the  joy  of  the  dedication  to  some  elder 
member  of  the  &mily,  while  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  sit 
in  ca^  attitudes  h'stening  to  "  Laura's  new  story,"  giving  occa- 
sional glances  of  inquiry  and  delight  at  their  mother,  to  see  what 
effect  the  incidents  of  the  tale  produce  in  her  mind.  Another 
little  one  writes  plays,  in  which  gipsies,  stolen  children,  and 
wonderful  knights  and  ladies  figure  largely.  These  plays  are 
acted  by  the  juveniles,  while  the  elders  of  the  family  form  the 
audience,  and  great  is  the  excitemcDt  and  bustle  consequent 
on  a  successful  performance,  all  taking  their  separate  parts  with 
proper  gravity  and  spirit,  from  Florence,  the  heroine,  to 
Aylmer,  the  comic  singer  of  the  little  party.  The  fear  that 
these  innocent  enjoyments  may  tend  to  the  undue  fostering  of 
a  taste  for  playgoing  or  to  frivolity  later  in  life  is,  we  are 
sure,  a  groundless  one. 

A  box  of  paints,  a  pencil  and  some  paper,  or  prints  to  colour, 
give  ample  amusement  to  a  party  of  children  during  a  wet 
afternoon.  We  have  known  very  Uttle  boys  produce  a  number 
of  pretty  toys--boatB,  chairs,  and  tables,  for  their  little  brothon 
una  sisters,  from  aome  bits  of  wood,  shaped  by  their  ingenuity. 


In  fine  weather  children  Bhonld,*if  ponble,  play  out  of  doo5: 
fresh  open  air  being  as  necessary  to  healtn  as  food.  The 
neighbourhood  of  a  square  or  open  spaoe,  in  towns,  givei  them 
the  opportunity  which,  in  the  country,  they  enjoy  in  the  fieEs 
or  lawns.  A  good  game  of  hoop,  or  Xes  Chrtica^  is  capital 
exercise  for  girls ;  while  boys  have  cricket,  trap,  bat  and  bll 
or  the  more  common  **  top,"  to  help  to  exercise  their  mojcles. 
All  these  toys,  whether  for  indoor  or  out  of  door  recreatior.. 
should  be  put  carefully  aside  when  done  with,  so  as  to  he  read} 
for  the  next  time  they  are  wanted.  By  seeing  that  tbia  u 
done,  the  mother  saves  heraelf  money  and  trouhle,  aod 
prevents  many  disputes  among  the  tittle  ones. 

Afl  we  have  said,  play  is  one  of  the  first  neoeasities  of  a  child. < 
existence,  and  it  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  phij  witL 
all  its  heart  We  altogether  dislike  ''old  heads  on  yow^ 
shoulders ;"  children  should  emphatically  he  children.  It  U 
an  absurdity  to  hear  them  give  oracular  opinions  on  thing; 
which  they  do  not  understand;  repeating,  parrot-like,  tk 
speeches  of  their  elders,  with  an  assumption  of  superior  wisdi4& 
over  their  fellows  which  puffs  them  up  with  vani^,  and  crate? 
dislike  and  envy  amongst  their  brothers  and  aisters  or  fripDds 
A  cunning  child  is  a  kind  of  monster  in  the  juvenile  world,  and  & 
mother  should  take  care  to  provide  auoh  plays  and  amosemnti 
as  to  suit  tiie  ages  and  mincia  of  her  children,  without  forcing 
them. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  training  of  children  is  to 
turn  a  play  into  a  severe  study,  as  we  have  seen  some  veli- 
meaning  people  do ;  forcing  historical  cards  and  geograplial 
questions  on  little  diildren  as  an  amusement,  and  qoite  veieJ 
if  they  turn  from  them  in  disgust.  Let  the  children  be  free  to 
enjoy  themselyes  thoroughly  during  play  time,  taking  care^t 
their  fim  does  not  run  into  mischief,  and  a  h<>althy  tone  of  mind 
and  body  will  bo  the  result  Happy  is  the  child  that  c&n 
associate  its  mother  with  its  pleasant  memories  of  enjoymeDt. 
and  happy  is  the  nK)th6r  who  can  look  round  upon  hs 
blooming  oand  of  little  ones,  and  feel  that  her  presence  i» 
hailed  with  joy  in  their  play -room. 


INTENTION  AND  DISCO  VERT. 

Bpots  ok  the  8rv.— Mr.  Warren  de  la  Bue  has  diRsoTerod 
that  Venus  and  Jupiter  exercise  a  similar  eflbct  on  the  photo- 
sphere (that  is,  the  tight-giving  envelope)  of  the  tan  thattiie 
moon  does  in  producing  our  tides ;  and  that  variations  io  the 
solar  spots  may  be  dirMtly  traced  to  ttieir  influence,  at  certain 
positions  of  those  pkuiets  in  respect  to  the  aolar  orb. 

BEuoviNa  THE  Shell  or  ymjOAwaxD  Inxha  Bubbib.— The 
smell  of  sulphur,  arising  from  its  mixture  with  India  robber 
during  the  process  of  vulcanization,  is  offensive  to  most  pet^de, 
and  occasionally  prevents  its  application  for  some  pmpMtf. 
Mr.  8.  Bourne  has  invented  a  simple  process  by  whicn  the 
objection  is  effectively  and  rapidly  removed.  The  method 
consists  m  heating  the  articles  to  be  deodorized  at  a  temp^n- 
ture  of  120*  to  180^  with  layers  of  animal  charcoal.  TL« 
time  required  varies  rrom  three  to  six  hours,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  all  smell  of  sulphur  is  entirely  and  permsnently 
removed.  By  a  variation  of  this  process  be  can  pi^u« 
deodorized  and  vulcanized  artidea  by  one  operation. 

COAL-FlELDB  AND  TiMBEB  ArBA  Of  AmIBIOA.  —It  IS  OStimjte^ 

that  the  known  coal-fields  in  America  occupy  an  area  of « 
least  220,000  square  noiles;  equivalent,  at  the  present  nteot 
consumption,  to  aflford  a  supply  for  60,000  years,  a  subjwt  fe 
congmtuiation  to  its  rapidly<increasing  population.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  reckless  waste  in  clearing  the  It^^^/j^ 
forests  have  existed,  and  the  great  use  of  tunber,  has  aJiraied 
the  United  States'  Government,  lest  a  scarci^  should  speedily 
arise ;  and  urgent  remonstrances  have  been  issued  to  farmenj 
reminding  them  of  the  serious  consequences  that  seem  inumneat 
if  their  present  wasteful  course  be  persevered  in. 

Whale  Catching  by  Chkhistby.— A  French  chemist,  M. 
Thiercelin,  has  proposed  a  most  ingenious  plan  by  which  w 
dangers  of  the  whale  fishery  must  be  greatly  mitigated,  p 
mixes  the  celebrated  curare,  or  worrah  poison  of  the  Indiftn 
tribes,  with  strychnine.  The  mixture  is  made  into  cortn<lge«j 
and  these  are  fired  into  the  body  of  the  whale.  The  exptfunenj 
was  tried  on  ten  of  these  monsters  of  the  deep, «» they  w 
died  in  leas  than  twenty  minutea  aflier  tins  being  «^Jr 
poisoned.  No  harm  arose  to  any  of  the  men  empJ^^^ 
cutting  up  their  blubber,  by  absorption  of  the  poisons  m^ 
their  Sdn  or  wounds. 
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AND  how  had  it  loally  fared  all  this  time  with  Mr. 
Tindal  F  Neither  so  ill  or  so  well  as  Fenme'a  famcj 
had  Bet  ber  on  dreaming.  He  had  achieved  no  honours, 
and  had  ma  no  risks  worth  speaking  of.  Both,  if 
erer,  were  jet  to  c{>me.  A  few  dajs  after  the  laadin); 
ot  the  Rngliah  at  Yama,  in  June,  George  Goodwin  f^ 


in  with  him,  a  sun-bnint,  weather-beaten,  wild  figure 
of  a  man,  who  knew  the  conntry  and  the  people,  was  a 
capital  rider,  and  a  dead  shot  with  the  rifle.  He  bad 
fraternized  with  some  French  officers,  and  appeared  to 
be  a  mighty  favourite  in  their  camp. 

"  He  seems  a  pleasant,  generous,  easj-going  fellow 
enough,  not  a  hit  like  a  maji  who  onght  to  feel  a  halter 
round  his  neck,"  George  wrote  to  his  aister-in-law. 
"  I  should  not  object  to  go  tlirough  a  campaign  with 
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him.  He  is  brave  and  cheerful,  he  eiiigs  a  good  song 
and  has  some  piime  tobacco.  I  do  x^ot  suppose  his 
Btx)ry  is  known  here.  Bangham,  who  told  me,  is  still 
at  Scutari  with  the  staff.  If  Tindal .  goes  in  for 
the  war  as  a  volunteer,  he  will  probably  join  the 
French.  Should  his  antecedents  oome  oat,  some  of  our 
fellows  might  fight  shy  of  him,  and  that  would  not  be 
encouraging.  I  shall  keep  his  counsel,  for  I  am  sure  a 
man  with  his  face  and  his  voice  cannot  be  a  villain. 
If  he  has  come  out  here  to  redeem  his  f  am^,  all  I  can 
say  is,  I  hope  he  may  get  the  chance." 

It  was  no  more  than  kind  of  Lady  Goodwin  to  write 
a  little  version  of  George's  news  to  Pennie  by-and-by. 
It  came  to  her  like  refreshing  dew  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land  where  no  water  is.  She  had  returned  to  Esk- 
dale  just  at  the  beginning  of  hay  harvest,  and  her 
mother  had  immediately  desired  her  presence  at  liay- 
field.  Pennie  exchanged  the  dull  refined  quiet  of 
Eastwold  for  the  bustle  of  the  farm  reluctantly. 
Nothing  had  happened  to  cheer  her  since  she  came 
home.  Mrs.  Wynyard  had  tacitly  declined  any  con- 
versation about  Mr.  Tindal,  and  Mrs.  Croft  sealed  to 
be  following  the  same  cue.  One  morning  Pennie  rode 
to  AllitTi  Bridge,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Dr.  Grey,  bat 
Mr.  Buckhurst  assured  her  the  old  man  was  too  fedble 
to  see  any  one,  and  begged  her  to  wait  untQ  he  had 
recovered  his  stroigth.  As  she  was  returning  disap- 
pointed to  Mayfield,  she  met  Mr.  Hargrove.  He  would 
have  been  willing  to  talk  if  she  had  been  willing  to 
listen;  but  her  ancient  dislike  had  grown  into  the 
keenest  repulsion,  and  it  was  all  she  could  bring 
herself  to  do  to  return  his  bow.  He  understood  her 
sentiments,  and  passed  forward  with  an  odious  trium- 
phant grin  lighting  up  his  big  red  face,  and  a  menacing 
thought  in  his  mind,  that  he  '*  would  be  even  with 
scornful  Miss  Penelope  yet." 

The  first  drop  of  comfort  Pennie  got»  came  therefore 
in  Lady  Goodwin's  letter,  and  she  thanked  and  blessed 
her  for  it  like  a  creature  that  had  been  perishing  of 
drought.  Pennie  was  not  much  given  to  tears,  but 
that  night,  in  her  little  white  dimity  chamber,  she  had 
a  good  long  crying  fit,  and  when  she  feQ  asleep 
exhausted,  she  had  a  dream.  Some  antique  super- 
stitions survived  in  Eskdaie,  and  amongst  others,  a 
certain  faith  in  dreams,  from  which  Pennie  was  not 
quite  free.  When  she  awoke  it  was  high  morning, 
and  she  tried  to  recall  her  scattered  vision,  which  had 
left  her  with  a  lively  sense  of  buoyant  exhilaration. 

It  would  only  come  back  in  fragments.  First,  she 
saw  Rood  Abbey  garden  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun- 
shine, and  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe  in  the  stillness 
chopping  down  trees.  Then  she  heard  a  babble 
and  prattle,  which  was  sometimes  chil^i^n  laughing, 
and  then  grown  people  disputing,  and  just  before  she 
woke  she  saw  Mr.  Tindal  coming  up  the  lawn  waving 
his  right  hand.  And  he  was  waving  it  to  her.  That 
was  what  had  made  her  feel  so  strangely  glad  at  heart. 
He  looked  like  himself,  yet  unlike;  for  his  gesture 
was  expressive  of  triumph  and  joy.  She  had  never 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  wear  that  jubilant  countenance, 
but  she  could  imagine  it.  **  And,"  said  she  to  herself, 
"  one  day  I  shall  see  it.  It  is  of  good  augury.  That 
garden-scene  I  shall  see  with  my  bodily  eyes  before  I 
come  to  die."  She  felt  so  uplifted  that  she  could 
almost  have  sung  for  happiness.  The  sensation  did 
not  endure,  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  as  vivid  as  if  she 
had  laid  hold  of  a  real  and  palpable  joy. 

When  she  appeared  at  breakfast,  her  mother  asked 


what  aOed  her,  that  she  looked  so  bonnie.    Femue 
replied  that  she  had  had  a  comfortable  dream. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  myself,"  sigW 
the  widow.  "  I've  been  sadly  bothered  down  in  the 
Five  Acre,  without  my  shoes  or  stoddngs—and  tbaiL 
means  poverty.  The  crops  are  safe  to  be  Hgbt,  any 
how,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  bad,  it  will  be  a 
ruinous  harvest.  Then  I'd  got  a  lapfnl  o*  little  silTer 
coins  that  I  cotddn't  count — small  coins  is  no  good, 
and  to  dream  of  copper  money  is  nothing  worth.  I 
dreamt  once,  when  i  was  a  lass,  that  my  father  gave 
me  a  Queen  Anne*s  guinea,  and  that  very  night,  if  he 
didn't  bring  me  home  from  Norminster,  where  he*d 
gone  to  Thursday  market,  the  prettiest  mode  silk 
cloak  that  was  to  be  seen  in  Eskdaie  all  that  sommer. 
I  had  it  when  I  married  poor  Croft,  and  the  last  bit  oi 
it  I  made  into  a  hood  for  you,  Pennie,  when  he  was 
dead  and  gone.  Black  silks  was  good  in  them  dajs,  | 
and  wore  to  look  handsome  to  the  last  thread  of  em."  I 

"  That  is  all  old  folks'  cry,  mother ;  the  things  they 
had  when  they  were  yoxmg  were  always  best." 

"  It  is  so,  Pennie,  love.  Youll  teU  your  own  chil- 
dren the  same,  if  the  Lord  sends  you  any,  and  70a  lire 
to  see  'em  grow  up,  and  your  own  head  grow  grej. 
But  tell  me  what  you've  been  dreaming  that's  pat  sach 
li^t  in  your  face,  that  you  look  cheerfuller  than 
you've  done  since  you  came  home." 

Pennie  recounted  her  broken  vision.  Thewidov 
grew  laeditative  <m  it. 

**  It  may  mean  good,  and  it  mayn't,"  said  she,  oracu- 
larly, by-and-by.  "Sunshine — that's  luck  and  pros- 
perity. Afternoon — ^that's  getting  on  in  the  daj :  it  Ib 
neatly  noon  with  you  now,  Pennie.  Cutting  down 
trees — that  I'm  not  clear  about.  It  dont  look  well  to 
be  cutting  down  trees  in  Kskdale.  What  sort  vas 
they,  love  P" 

Pennie  could  not  say.  Hie  trees  were  not  oonapi- 
cuous,  only  she  lieard  the  chc^  of  the  axe,  and  snppoeed  ; 
it  meant  cutttnn^  down.  The  widow  began  musinglj  ' 
to  call  over  the  signification  of  oaks,  elms,  whes, 
alders,  cherry-trees ;  and  Pennie  let  her  talk  on  with- 
out intenruj^on,  until  the  old  post- woman's  voice  in 
the  kitchen  announced  the  arrival  of  the  *'  Times  "—the 
event  of  the  day  to  her  now,  and  for  many  a  month 
to  come. 

In  that  morning's  news  mention  was  made  of  i ; 
variety  of  interesting   matters,  none  of  them  Terr, 
painful    Mrs.  Croft  had  forbidden  Pennie  to  t^ee . 
her  with  anything  that  was  distressing ;  but  amnsiiig 
bits  she  had  permission  to  read  aloud.    A  visit  of  1 
Omar  Pasha  to  the  English  camp,  a  review  of  th^  | 
cavalry  to  entertain  him,   a  description    of  Bashi- 1 
Bazouks,    she    listened    to    indifferently;    bnt  when 
Pennie  came  to  the  commissariat  arrangements,  ana 
quoted  "  rations  of  good  tough  beef,  and  go*>d  energetic 
biscuit,"  the  hospitable  soul  grew  deeply  attentive. 

"Good  tough   beef,  and  good  energetic  biscuit. 
echoed  she.    "  Th^  Lord  provide  'em  good  energetic 
teeth  to  tussle  wi'  it." 

An  allusion  to  a  crock  of  butter  (only  seen,  not 
tasted)  touched  her  tenderly.  "  Poor  fellow,  1  "^^^ 
in  my  heart  he  had  some  o'  my  Saturday's  chunuDg- 
I  never  saw  butter  come  more  beautiful — five  ponnds 
and  three  quarters  of  it.  Go  on,  Pennie,  love,  if  there 
is  any  more  about  how  they  feed  the  soldiers."  I 

There  was  not  much  more;  only  a  line  or  two 
descriptive  of  a  Guardsman  riding  along  the  road  with 
a  lamb  at  his  saddle-bow,  and  a  brace  of  geese  dangliof 
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over  his  hokt^rB;  and  th€n  a  brief  mention  of  the 
Light  Division  aa  looking  like  Highland  caterana, 
when«they  returned  from  a  foraging  expedition,  driving 
flocks  and  herda  before  them  into  the  oamp. 

"  Then  ragged  robins  they  are,"  laughed  the  widow. 
"TeU  that  to  your  cousin  Dick!  It  will  cure  him, 
may  be,  ot  the  martial  fit  he's  taken  in  his  head  since 
Jessie  has  been  forbid  him«  Silly  fellow,  to  want  to 
marry  such  a  feckless  lass.  If  that's  all,  Pennie,  I'l] 
go  and  be  seeing  after  Bessie  i'  the  kitchen.  There's 
cheese-cakeii  to  make,  and  remember  what  I  said  about 
your  Aunt  Lister  and  the  gela  coming  in  to  tea." 

With  that,  exit  Mrs.  Croft,  and  Pennie  resumed  her 
perusal  of  the  newspaper. 

There  was  no  change  at  Mayfield.  Pennie  felt  that 
evening  aa  if  she  had  not  been-  an  hour  away.  Her 
Aunt  Idster,  Joanna,  and  Lucy  arrived  between  four 
and  five  o'olock ;  the  matron  sumptuous  in  Waterloo 
blue  satin  turk,  the  maidens  clean  and  stiff  in  pink 
muslins  fresh  from  the  ironing-board.  Pennie  had  on 
a  China  silk  drees  made  in  Paris,  buff,  embroidered 
with  white.  Her  cousins  admired  it  as  modish,  and 
becoming  besides. 

"Yes,"  said  her  aunt^  "that  cheesy  colour  carries 
off  a  brown  skin  better  nor  anything.  I  could  fancy 
you'd  growed,  Pennie ;  but  it  may  be  it  is  only  that 
skirts  is  worn  longer  in  France  than  here.  For  my 
own  wear,  I  like  a  skirt  that  I  can  step  clear  away  in 
over  the  ground;  and  I  never  allows  my  gels  to  go 
draggle-tailed." 

"  And  you'll  never  see  my  Pennie  go  draggle-tailed," 
interposed  Mrs.  Croft,  warmly.  '*  If  there  ever  was  a 
lass  particular  to  be  without  speck  or  spot  or  any  such 
thing,  it  is  her.  Neatest  little  lass,  she  is,  that  I  know. 
But  I  won't  say  that  she  isn't  extravagant  wi'  so  many 
pairs  o'  fine  thread  an*  silk  stockings  in  the  wash  every 
fortnight,  and  her  cambric  frills,  edged  wi'  Yalenceens, 
ihat  is  out  of  sight,  is  clearer  than  my  best  company 
bandkerchera." 

"  No  praise  to  her  making  a  god  of  her  perishable 
body,"  returned  Aunt  Lifter  with  some  piety  "  Calico's 
good  enough  wear  for  my  lasses  and  me  till  we  puts  on 
the  long  flannel  shroud  aU  of  us  must  go  to  our  l<mg 
bomes  in." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  mother :  who's  going  to  die  P" 
exclaimed  Joanna,  testily.  "  When  I'm  my  own  missis, 
111  wear  linens,  and  I'll  have  edging,  though  it  does 
take  a  sight  of  getting-up." 

"Wait  till  you  are  your  own  missis,  Joanna;  I  see 
no  likelihoods  of  it  at  present,"  i*eplied  Mrs.  Lister. 
"  And  it  isn't  many  husbands  youll  find  to  be  liberaller 
than  your  own  father,  I  can  tell  you  that,  miss." 

Joanna  tossed  her  head  significantly,  and  Mrs.  Croft 
suggested  that  Lucy  would  be  getting  off  first,  may  be. 
Lucy  giggled,  and  said  she  didn't  expect  it.  "  Nor  me 
ayther,"  added  her  mother.  "  Lucy  looks  over  high. 
GaskHl's  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  will  make  Joanna 
no  doubt  comfortable,  but  her  father  and  me  would 
like  to  see  him  settled  on  a  bigger  farm.  It's  a  poor 
bouse  and  poor  land  that  he  has  from  Squire  Curtis. 
I  wish  there  was  a  place  hereabouts  to  let,  that  I  could 
bave  an  eye  to  her  a  bit  at  first.  Qels  is  so  heedless 
often." 

And  so  the  old  talk  went  the  old  round — ^from  dress 
to  marrying,  from  marrying  to  marketing,  from  mar- 
keting to  money ;  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither,  in  all 
tbe  doubles  and  twists  and  turns  and  winds  of  rural 
feminine  gossip.     Pennie  stifled  her  inclination  to 


yawn,  repeatedly,  and  tried  to  bear  her  part  in  the  dull 
personal  chat  with  some  little  appearance  of  interest. 
But  long  before  nine  o'clock  came,  and  her  mother's 
visitors  took  their  departure,  she  had  lapsed  into  silent 
weariness  and  abstraction.  They  went  away,  per- 
suaded in  their  own  minds  that  she  was  fretting  after 
Mr.  TindaL 

"  Poor  little  lass  1  I'm  sorry  for  her,"  said  her  Aunt 
Lister,  as  she  turned  with  her  daughters  into  the  fields 
near  Rood ;  "  it  is  a  sore  heart  anybody  may  have  that 
has  a  son  at  the  war." 

Joanna  and  Lucy  glanced  askance  at  their  mother 
and  at  each  other.  By  that  slip  of  the  tongue,  that 
naming  of  a  son  for  a  lofcer,  they  knew  that  in  com- 
miserating Pezmie  she  had  a  closer  thought  for  an 
old  grief  of  her  own.  For  there  had  been  once  at  the 
Grange  another  eon  besides  Dick,  an  elder  son,  Tom,  a 
reckless,  handsome  lad,  who  scandalized  its  proprieties 
by  his  wild  life,  and  wound  it  up  by  taking  a  glass 
over  much  one  Saturday  at  Norminster  market,  and 
enlisting  for  a  soldier  in  the  dull,  unadventurous 
season  of  peace. 

His  father  had  refused  to  buy  him  off.  "Nay," 
replied  he,  to  the  petition  that  he  would;  "  111  wear 
none  of  my  brass  in  paying  forfeit  for  such  a  ne'er-do- 
weeL    He  shall  sup  as  he  has  brewed,  for  me." 

His  mother  stood  by  her  husband,  and  Tom  being  a 
straight-made  young  fellow,  with  a  good  seat  on  horse- 
back, was  drafted  into  a  dragoon  regiment,  then 
stationed  in  Dublin,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  him  in 
Eskdale.  His  name  was  forbidden  to  be  mentioned 
at  the  Grange,  for  he  was  considered  to  have  quite 
disgraced  his  family.  But  the  lad  had  pride,  and  took 
to  his  trade  of  soldiering  with  a  spirit  that  showed  he 
did  not  mean  to  disgrace  tiimwAlf  •  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  there  was  not  a  better  or  more  popular 
soldier  in  his  troop  than  Tom  Lister.  His  own  people, 
however,  had  not  forgiven  him,  though  seven  years 
had  elapsed ;  and  when  he  wrote  a  line  to  his  mother, 
to  say  that  his  regiment  was  ordered  for  foreign 
service,  and  he  could  have  a  short  leave,  if  his  father 
would  let  him  come  home,  he  did  not  get  the  desired 
permission.  Both  father  and  mother  had  since  secretly 
repented,  and  had  promised  each  other  that  if  he 
behaved  himself  well  oul  theret  iken  they  would  buy 
him  his  discharge,  and  set  him  going  on  some  little 
farm  for  himself.  "  Not  here ;  Dick  haa  been  brought 
up  to  expect  to  follow  me  at  the  Grange,  and  he  has 
been  a  good  lad,"  said  the  father,  with  a  stem  sense  of 
justice.  "  But  if  all's  well  presently,  111  do  something 
for  Tom — ^he's  the  eldest" 

Dick  Lister  came  up  to  Mayfield  the  next  morning, 
and  after  a  little  chat  sjsked  his  Cousin  Pennie  what 
was  the  news  in  the  "  ISmes."  "  Mother  doesn't  say 
a  deal,  but  she  is  main  tronbled  about  Tom,"  ex- 
plained he.  " '  Norminster  Gazette '  comes  only  once 
a  week,  and  my  father's  not  for  having  a  daily  paper. 
It's  enough  she  should  lose  her  head  one  day  in 
seven,  he  tells  her.    Do  yon  remember  Tom,  Pennie  ?" 

"  I  only  remember  him  holding  me  up  once  to  pick 
cherries  in  the  big  tree  in  your  front  garden,  and  his 
always  calling  me  a '  black  bod !' " 

"  Poor  old  Tom !  He  was  a  good-natured  chap.  He 
gave  me  a  rare  good  welting  one  afternoon  for  med- 
dling with  some  wires  he'd  set  down  in  f  low  croft;  but 
next  day  he  brought  me  a  whip  with  a  whistle  in  it 
from  Norminster  to  make  up.  I  wish  he'd  been  let 
come  home  to  say  good-bye  before  he  went  out  there 
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Wliat  with  cholera,  and  what  with  shoH  rations, 
mother  beginB  to  think  it's  much  if  ever  he  comes 
back." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I  hope  he  will.  1  hope  hell  come  back 
80  that  we  shall  aU  be  proud  of  him/'  cried  Pennie. 

"  You  reckon  yourself  one  amongst  us  then,  Pennie, 
do  you  P  That's  right.  Am  I  to  caiTj  t'  *  Times '  to 
mother  for  an  hour  P  You  shall  be  sure  to  get  it  back. 
Ill  bring  it  myself." 

Pennie  was  glad  to  oblige  her  aunt,  and  she  had 
her  reward ;  for  when  Dick  returned  with  the  news- 
paper he  told  her  that  they  had  had  a  letter  at  the 
Abbey  from  Mr.  Tindal  that  morning.  He  had  just 
met  the  steward,  who  had  given  him  the  intelligence. 

Pennie  coloured  up.    "  Gfood  news,  Dick  ?"  said  she. 

"  Yes ;  he  seems  all  right  and  in  spirits.  They  are 
to  send  him  out  brandy,  quinine,  tobacco,  and  a  cheap 
novel  or  two,  and  to  tell  him  what  is  doing  in  Eskdale. 
He  is  at  Yama,  where  om*  Tom  is ;  he's  seen  him,  and 
sends  a  message  to  mother  that  has  comforted  her 
above  a  bit.  He's  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Tindal,  Pennie, 
let  them  say  to  the  contrary  that  will." 

"What's  that  about  Mr.  Tindal  P"  asked  Mrs.  Oroft, 
entering  at  the  moment.  Dick  repeated  his  tale. 
The  widow  happened  to  be  in  a  soft  mood,  and  though 
she  shook  her  head  at  Pennie,  and  sighed,  and  said 
she  was  a  wilful,  wilful  lass,  she  did  not  reprove 
Diek  for  bringing  her  comfortable  tidings,  or  forbid 
him  to  bring  any  more.  This  was  a  great  gain  to 
Pennie.  Whatever  news  came  to  the  Abbey  she 
could  trust  Dick  to  give  her  henceforward,  and  could 
receive  without  any  violation  of  lawful  commands. 
Supported  by  this  confidence,  she  returned  to  East- 
wold  about  the  middle  of  July,  in  far  better  and 
brighter  spirits  than  she  had  gone  to  Mayfield  a  month 
before. 

The  hainrest  moon  waxed  over  the  ripening  corn- 
fields, and  waned  over  the  stubble.  The  mountain- 
ash  berries  crimsoned,  the  purple  moors  faded  into 
sear,  while  the  allied  armies  were  wasting  at  Yama, 
and  all  the  world  at  home  was  either  grieving  for 
those  already  lost,  or  looking  anxiously  for  what  was 
next  to  come.  Pennie  now  often  took  her  ride  rotmd 
by  the  Grange,  to  carry  her  aunt  the  "  Times,"  and  a 
friendly  understanding  had  grown  up  between  them 
from  their  common  ground  of  int^i'est.  Hardly  a 
morning  passed,  after  the  news  came  that  the  armies 
had  landed  in  the  Crimea,  which  did  not  see  her 
turn  her  horse's  head  towards  Rood,  with  the  paper 
stuck  in  the  pocket  of  her  saddle.  It  was  a  daily 
something  to  do,  which  seemed  to  put  on  the  weariness 
of  her  own  waiting.  Weather  was  no  hindrance  to 
her — and  the  weather  in  Eskdale  that  autumn  was 
very  wild  and  wet.  Many  a  time  the  shepherds  met 
her  on  the  moor,  when  the  wind  whistled  so  shrill 
and  sharp,  and  the  rain  pelted  so  hard  and  keen,  that 
they  were  glad  to  throw  an  old  sack  over  their  head 
and  shoulders  for  protection.  Pennie  had  a  certain 
pleasure  in  confronting  a  storm,  a  dense  of  battle  and 
defiance,  which  braced  and  did  her  good;  and  Mrs. 
Wynyard,  after  several  useless  remonstrances,  let  her 
do  as  she  pleased. 

But  there  came  a  day  at  last  when  Pennie  would 
fain  have  foregone  her  mission  to  the  Grange — ^the 
day  that  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Balaclava. 
Tom  had  come  scathless  out  of  the  battle  of  the 
Alma;  but  here  he  fell,  one  of  the  band  of  heroes. 


famous  to  all  time,  who  took  jx^  ^  ^^  glorious 
charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade.  She  read  the 
story :  they  all  read  it  at  Eastwold,  and  the  long  roll 
of  ilie  dead,  wounded,  and  missing — ^his  name  in  the 
first  list,  amongst  the  common  men.  Bad  news  files 
swiftly;  and  she  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  hate 
come  to  the  family  at  the  Grange  from  some  other 
quarter.  On  this  plea  she  delayed  her  ride  for  an 
hour  or  two ;  but  presently  her  heart  misgave  ha. 
She  had  thus  far  been  always  the  bearer  of  th^ 
earliest  intelligence,  so  she  ordered  her  hotse  and 
went.  It  was  a  dull,  drizzling  November  day,  with 
a  sudden  mist  hanging  about  the  hiUs,  and  a  white 
rolling  fog  mai'king  the  windings  of  the  river  in  the 
hollow  of  the  dale.  Between  Eastwold  and  the  Abbej 
she  did  not  meet  a  soul,  and  the  moment  she  entered 
the  familiar  parlour  at  the  Grange  she  felt  they  had 
not  heard. 

Mr.  Lister  was  smoking  his  after-dinner  pipe;  his 
wife  had  her  basket  of  linen  on  the  table,  to  begin 
to  mend  after  the  last  wash.  Joanna  and  Lucy  were 
sitting  close  by  the  window,  busy  with  their  needles 
already.  Dick  was  not  there ;  he  had  gone  to  Allan 
Bridge  to  see  about  getting  some  harness  mended,  his 
mother  said. 

"I  wonder  I  did  not  fall  in  with  him," remarked 
Pennie. 

"  We'd  given  you  up  for  to-day — ^it  had  got  so  late. 
There's  news  from  the  war  again,  is  there,  niece?" 

Pennie  stood  with  her  back  to  the  lights  the  p^ 
in  her  hand.  "  Yes,  aunt;  there's  been  another  great 
battle,  and  the  light  cavalry,  that  Tom  belonged  to, 
made  such  a  mag^ficent  charge  as  was  never  read  of 
in  history  before.  I  have  been  saying  to  myself,  as  I 
rode  along,  that  if  Mr.  Tindal  had  fallen  in  it,  m 
pride  in  his  honour  would  have  almost  consoled  me 
for  the  loss  of  my  love." 

"  I  know— our  Tom's  killed  1"  said  the  mother,  in  a 
quick,  low  voice,  looking  in  her  husband's  face.  He 
trembled,  knocked  the  ash  gently  out  of  his  pip^- 
leant  it  up  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  turned  his  eyes 
inquiringly  on  Pennie. 

"  It  is  true,  uncle.  Tom's  name  is  in  the  list  of  the 
dead — many  a  soldier  might  envy  him  such  a  death.' 

The  two  girls  came  forward,  listening,  wide-eyed. 
but  silent.  It  was  a  very  silent  scene.  The  mother 
was  the  first  to  spdikk  again.  "  It  has  been  very  good 
of  you  niece,  I'm  sure,  to  come  over  as  you've  done, 
rain  or  faii%  to  bring  us  news,"  said  she.  "This  'nH 
be  your  last  journey  on  that  errand.  What  day  was 
it?" 

"  The  twenty-fifth  of  October." 

**It  was  his  birthday.  He'd  be  seven-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  father ;  he  was  my  eldest  baiiii.  ^^ 
said  we'd  call  him  Thomas,  if  it  was  a  lad,  and  we  did: 
but  he  was  always  Tom  from  the  day  he  began  te  rnn 
alone.  You'll  leave  us  the  paper,  Pennie :  Dick  will 
like  to  read  it  at  night.  Nay,  lass,  not  nofr ;  1  h*^^ 
heard  enough — he's  deadJ^ 

There  was  not  a  sob — ^not  a  tear.  He  had  been  &> 
long  away.  Yet  in  that  strained  quietness  Pennie 
somehow  felt  that  there  was  an  anguish  of  regret 
wringing  the  father's  and  mother's  heart  for  what  was 
irrevocably  past.  They  would  not  show  it  to  her. 
perhaps  would  never  show  it  to  any  human  eye,  bat 
the  sting  of  their  alienated  son's- death  lay  not  is  '^^ 
loss  so  much  as  in  the  remembrance  of  the  repol^ 
they  had  given  to  his  prayer  for  reconciliation.   And 
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now  he  was  gone  beyond  the  reach  or  the  need  of  it. 
While  the  world  was  shouting  honour  on  him  and  his 
fellowB,  he  was  their  unforgiven  prodigal  of  whose 
gloTj  they  had  no  right  to  be  proud.  And  how  proud 
they  would  have  been  of  him  and  of  it  if  they  had  only 
bidden  him  go  in  peace ! 

As  Peimie  was  riding  home  again  she  met  Dick  re- 
turning from  Allan  Bridge.  He  had  heard  the  news 
from  Mr.  Hargrorei  and  looked  sadly  grieved.  "  Fd 
beg^in  to  reckon  on  his  coming  back,  and  taking  to  his 
place  again  as  eldest  son,  and  then,  I  thought,  they'd 
not  mind  so  much  about  Jessie  and  me,"  said  the 
young  man.  disconsolately.  "  Poor  old  Tom !  it  was  a 
grand  charge  that.  Cousin  Fennie — a  grand  thing  to 
do — ^it  was  duoiplinet  as  Hargrove  said — discipline. 
Well,  I  must  be  wishing  you  good-day — father  and 
mother  will  be  cut  up  dreadfully,  and  Fd  better  be 
getting  home  to  'em." 

So  he  went  on  hia  way,  and  Fennie  on  hers,  and 
the  dreary  November  afternoon  darkened  into  a  stormy 
night. 

This  was  the  night  before  the  dense  grey  morning, 
under  cover  of  which  the  Russians  stole  up  the  heights 
and  attacked  the  English  position  at  Inkermann. 
Here,  by  the  sandbag  battery,  fell  brave  Gkorge  Good- 
win, pierced  by  many  wounds.  Fennie's  eyes  fiUed 
with  tears  when  she  saw  his  familiar  name  in  the  list, 
and  remembered  how  kind  and  merry  the  poor  young 
fellow  used  to  be.  She  wrote  to  Lady  Groodwin  and  Sir 
Andi'ew  to  express  her  sympathy  in  their  sorrow. 
Lady  Gfoodwin  laid  the  letter  down,  saying, — **  She  is 
very  happy — she  did  not  care  for  him ;  not  really,  I 
was  disappointed  then,  but  it  is  all  for  the  best  now.'' 
Sir  Andrew  momnf  ully  agreed  with  her. 

Where  was  there  not  mourning  that  terrible  winter? 
Mourning,  or  aiudous  dread  of  a  blow  P  As  the  days 
shortened,  and  the  long  lamp-lit  evenings  set  in,  the 
I  dismal  Crimean  story,  splendidly  lightened  hitherto 
with  blazes  of  glorious  victory,  was  drawn  out  into 
one  grim,  tedious,  miserable  tragedy.  Fennie  spent 
the  Christmas  at  Mayfield,  busy  all  day  with  needle 
and  thread,  as  she,  and  thousands  besides,  had  been 
busy  for  weeks  making  up  warm  clothing  and  comforts 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  suffering  soldiers.  Her  mother 
had  almost  laid  an  interdict  on  the  "  Times ;"  she  said 
the  sight  of  the  pictures  it  drew  haunted  her  dreams. 

'*  If  there  is  no  help  for  it,  why  do  they  break  one's 
heart  by  telling  us  such  cruel  things  P"  said  she. 
"  But  there  wouid  be  help  for  it,  if  rogues,  and  lazy, 
stupid  hounds  were  not  so  thick  where  they  shouldn't 
be.  I  wish  I  had  my  will  o'  those  knavish  cobblers 
that  dare  to  make  rotten  boots  for  the  poor  soldiers ; 
every  man  jack  of  'em  should  see  the  inside  of  North- 
allerton gaol,  and  tread  a  hundred  pair  of  'em  out 
on  the  nulll"  But  the  widow's  hospitable  heart 
grieved  most  for  the  empty  stomachs  of  the  neglected 
heroes.  "  To  send  'em  out,  poor  lads,  scant  o'  clothing, 
to  live  in  the  open,  without  fuel  to  make  a  bit  o'  fire, 
without  a  roof  to  cover  'em,  and  to  feed  and  physic 
'em  so  ill  that  they're  dying  like  flies !  Oh !  it's  shame* 
shame,  shame  to  us  all  1  Why  doesn't  the  Queen  turn 
off  her  servants  that  serves  her  so  badly  P  There's  no 
management  or  foresight  among  'em.  They're  not 
worth  their  salt,  and  tb&t's  the  truth !" 

What  the  indignant  widow  said,  all  Eskdale  said, 
and  all  England.  Mrs,  Lister  smoothed  down  absently 
the  rich  crape  she  wore  for  Tom,  and  declared  in  her 
ooldt  strained  voice  to  her  friends  that  it  was  a  mercy 


he  had  been  taken.  "  At  all  events  it  is  something  to 
think  of  that  he  died  like  a  soldier — as  a  soldier  should 
expect  to  die— and  not  like  a  dog.  If  we'd  had  to 
think  of  him  perished  wil  cold  and  pined  wi'  himger,  it 
would  ha'  got  the  master's  life,  as  surely  as  it  would  ha' 
taken  away  my  senses.  War's  not  a  summer-day  game, 
that  we  know,  but  if  Wellington  had  been  among  'em 
would  things  be  in  the  muddle  they  areP  The  old 
Duke's  gone,  but  he  was  a  commander.  He  saved  his 
soldiers  as  well  as  he  handled  'em  in  the  day  of  battle, 
and  that's  surely  a  general's  duty.  They're  throwing 
'em  away  now  like  smoke.  The  flower  o'  the  army's 
dwinfid  away." 

There  were,  during  these  terrible  months,  long  inter- 
vals between  Mr.  Tindal's  letters,  one  interval  so  long, 
from  the  close  of  January  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
that  Fennie  grew  quite  heart-sick,  waiting  for  news. 
Mrs.  Wynyard  would  fain  have  had  her  leave  Eskdale 
for  a  time,  and  divert  her  mind  by  change  of  scene ; 
but  no  urging  could  x)ersuade  her  to  stir  out  of  sight 
and  reach  of  the  Abbey.  She  spent  her  time  almost 
equally  between  Eastwold  and  Mayfield,  riding  every 
day,  and  plying  her  needle  diligently  between  ii^dles. 
When  she  was  at  Eastwold  she  helped  to  teach  Lois 
her  lessons,  and  to  keep  the  boys  amused  if  they  were 
at  home ;  but  the  days,  as  they  lengthened,  felt  more 
weary — ^almost  more  weary  thaii  she  could  bear. 

During  Mr.  Tindal's  absence,  his  steward,  Mr. 
Roberts,  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  Abbey  by  his 
master's  request,  and  it  was  to  him  that  all  letters  were 
addressed.  Fennie  encountered  him  frequently  in  her 
rides,  and  though  there  had  been  no  introduction,  there 
was  a  tacit  undenstanding  between  them,  and  a  bowing 
acquaintance  which  presently  ripened  into  a  speaking 
acquaintance.  The  steward  treated  th^  young  lady 
with  Yery  solemn  observance  and  respect ;  never  men- 
tioned her  name  without  honourable  praise,  and  was 
known  to  regard  her  as  future  mistress  at  Rood.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
engagement  to  his  unfortunate  master,  of  whose  inno* 
cence  he  was  as  fully  persuaded  as  herself.  He  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Hargrove's  interference,  and  though  formerly  friends 
a  coolness  bad  of  late  arisen  between  them  on  this 
account,  and  on  othera  more  or  less  connected  with  it. 
Mr.  Roberts,  like  Dr.  Grey,  had  discovered  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  past  and  present  views  of  the 
lawyer  concerning  the  Rood  tragedy ;  and  though  he 
coidd  discern^  no  adequate  motive  for  the  change,  it 
had  inspired  him  with  a  feeling  of  distrust. 

It  was  while  riding  one  mild  April  day  in  disconsolate 
mood  across  the  moor  towai*ds  Arkindale  that  Fennie 
got  news  again  of  Mr.  Tindal.  Mr.  Roberts,  mounted 
on  a  rough  roadster,  overtook  her  there,  pulled  up, 
bowed,  and  said :  "  Tou'U  be  glad  to  know,  miss,  that 
there  was  a  letter  from  my  master  to-day,  and  a  letter 
for  you  enclosed,  which  I  have  left,  as  he  bado  me, 
down  at  Mayfield,  in  your  mother's  caxe.  Mr.  Tindal 
has  been  laid  up  in  hospital  of  a  wound  that  he  got  in 
a  sorite,  on  the  French  lines,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  he  was  for  weeks  delirious,  but  he's  about  again 
now,  and  doing  weU,  praised  be  Qod !"  The  steward 
spoke,  touched  his  hat,  and  rode  forward  in  haste> 
hearing  only  a  breathless,  "Thank  you,  oh,  thank 
you !"  from  Fennie,  which  sounded  as  if  it  came  from 
her  heart.  She  immediately  turned  her  pony's  head, 
and  intimating  to  her  antiquated  attendant,  Crabtree^ 
that  it  was  her  good  pleasure  to  go  down  to  Mayfield, 
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set  off  at  a  canter  towards  a  steep,  roagh  sheep-tiaok, 
which,  winding  down  the  fell,  would  bring  her  by  a 
short  cat,  but  a  by  no  means  \exy  easy  one,  to  her 
mother's  honse.  Crabtree  shouted  after  her  in  Tain 
not  to  go  by  that  ** break-neck  road;*'  she  only  shouted 
back,  "  You  go  by  the  Low  Rood  Lane,  and  meet  me 
between  Mayfield  and  the  Parsonage.  I  shall  go  this 
way."  And  she  went,  for  a  miracle,  as  he  said, 
safely. 

Just  at  the  garden  door  she  encountered  Mr.  Har- 
grove coming  out.  He  started  when  he  saw  her,  but 
she  was  too  full  of  her  own  eager,  palpitating  impa- 
tience to  observe  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
passed.  Old  Jacob  came  hobbling  up  to  take  her 
pony,  and  dropping  from  her  saddle,  she  ran  in  doors, 
her  habit  gathered  over  her  left  arm,  her  little  whip 
clutched  in  her  ri^t  hand,  crying,  "  Mother,  mother, 
where  are  yon  P" 

The  door  of  the  dining-parlour  stood  open,  and  on 
the  hearth  was  Mrs.  Oroft,  looking  extraordinarily  con- 
fused, vexed,  and  guilty.  '*  Why,  Pennie,  love,  I  little 
expected  to  see  you  this  afternoon,*'  said  she. 

Pennie  kissed  her.  "  My  letter,  mother,  give  me  my 
letter,'*  was  all  she  could  reply.  She  was  quite  over- 
wrought, her  face  had  x>aled  to  the  lips ;  there  was  a 
fluttering  at  her  heart,  a  strange  reeling  darkness 
before  her  eyes. 

••  What  letter  P    I  have  no  letter." 

"  The  letter  that  Mr.  Roberta  left  with  you  for  me." 

"Don't  let  us  have  any  nonsense,  Pennie.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Tindal,  and  did  you  expect  I  should 
give  it  you P  Not  sol  Tour  guardians  have  forbid 
any  correspondence,  and  I  have  forbid  it.  Mr.  Har- 
grove happened  to  come  in  as  it  was  lying  on  the 
table  there,  and  he  said  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was 
to  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  bum  it.  And  I  took  his 
advice.** 

The  next  moment,  the  widow  wished  to  heaven  she 
had  not.  The  darkness  that  Pennie  felt  went  round 
whirling,  the  groiind  seemed  to  slip  away  under  her 
feet,  and  for  the  first  titaie  in  her  life  she  sank  down  in 
a  fiiinting  fit.  Her  mother  was  terribly  alarmed.  She 
called  for  "  Bessie,  Bessie !"  in  a  voice  that  brought 
the  damsel  running  from  the  kitchen  in  a.  fright ;  and 
when  she  saw  Pennie  on  the  floor,  and  her  mother 
kneeling  by  her,  fumbling  at  her  habit  to  give  her  air, 
she  thought  that  nothing  less  than  death  was  the 
matter,  and  fell  to  wring^g  her  hands  and  crying 
aloud. 

"  Don't  stand  there  helpless,  but  bring*  a  can  of 
water  from  the  pump,**  said  the  widow,  her  fear  and 
compunction  taking  the  tone  of  anger.  Bessie  promptly 
obeyed ;  and  the  old  remedy  being  applied  in  the  vigor- 
ous old  way,  Pennie  presently  opened  her  eyes  again, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  felt  very  wet  and  uncomfort- 
able. 

"  Youll  be  better  now,  Pennie,  love ;  you've  over-tired 
yourself,  that's  what  youVe  done,"  said  her  mother, 
eager  after  self -exculpation.  "Ton  ride  too  far  by 
half —one  would  think  yon  fancied  yourself  made  of 
bend-leather.  I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Wynyard  about 
it;  it  won't  do  to  have  you  knocking  yourself  up  like 
this.  I  never  knew  you  do  such  a  fond  thing  as  faint 
before.  If  I  was  you  I'd  leave  fainting  to  fine  ladies. 
How  are  you  feeling  yourself  now  P" 

"  Don't  let  Jacob  put  up  my  pony,  I  am  not  going 
to  stay,"  replied  Pennie,  with  trembling  fingers  be- 
ginning to  relasten  her  habit  at  the  throat,  and  turn- 


ing her  face  to  the  open  window  to  let  the  vivifying 
air  blow  upon  her. 

Her  mother  burst  into  a  remonstrance,  to  which  ak 
made  no  answer — of  which,  indeed,  she  heard  nofe  a 
word.  She  was  "thinking :  "  My  letter,  my  letter,  mj 
letter !"  as  some  thirsty  little  <^T»fnny^l  might  think  k 
a  long-sought  water-fount  that  it  had  found  nm  dry  in 
the  burning  drought  of  August.  When  Mrs.  Graft 
discerned  the  effect  of  her  act,  she  repented ;  but,  u 
usual,  with  a  wrath  which  overflowed  in  harsh  and 
angiy  reproaches.  Pennie  heeded  them  no  more  tbn 
her  remonstrance.  In  the  midst  of  the  damoiir  ahe 
turned  round,  and  offered  her  a  parting  kiss;  and 
when  her  mother's  voice  broke,  at  that,  into  a  bo1>,  she 
only  said : — 

"It  is  of  no  use  crying,  mother.  But  yon  know 
how  all  these  montiis  I  have  been  long^g  to  hear,"— 
and  then  Pennie's  own  lips  quivered,  her  voice  dropped, 
and  she  pulled  her  veil  over  her  face  to  hide  the 
scalding  tears  that  would  come  in  spite  of  h^. 

"  ELave  a  glass  of  wine  to  strengthen  you  for  your 
ride,"  said  the  widow.  ^*J)o  now — to  please  me, 
Pennie." 

Pennie  took  the  x>otion,  and  then  went  her  iraj 
without  more  words— but  oh,  how  cruelly  hurt,  how 
orueUy  disappointed!  Crabtree  rejoined  her  close  at 
home,  and  slowly  she  rode  back  to  Rood,  weeping,  poor 
little  soul,  all  the  way,  and  dwelling  with  Uie  fonder 
affection  on  Mr.  Tindal's  memory,  because  eveiybodj 
else  who  was  most  bound  to  love  and  protect  her 
seemed  so  unkind.  But  her  mother  never  would  baTe 
burnt  her  letter  if  that  mat^^  that  odious  Mr.  Hargrore 
had  not  suggested  the  barbarous  de«d — she  was  sure 
of  it. 

While  this  thought  was  working  in  her  mind,  ahe 
met  Mr.  Roberts  again,  and  in  a  few  brief  sentenim 
which  the  steward  knew  she  uttered  wiUi  oonnderable 
di&culty,  she  told  him  the  fate  of  her  letter  and  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  Harg^ve  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  a  mischief,  I 
must  needs  say,"  was  his  reply ;  "  but,  at  all  events, 
miss,  yon  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  master's 
safe  and  well ;  and  111  mention  it  to  him  Ihis  afternoon 
when  I'm  writing."  Which  he  did,  with  one  or  two 
little  incidents  of  his  own  observation  that  made  Mr. 
Tindal's  heart  yearn  with  passion  and  pity  to  his  dear 
little  Pennie,  and  set  him  to  worir  on  the  instant  opon 
another  letter,  longer,  sweeter,  in  every  way  better 
than  that  of  which  she  had  been  deprived.  And  this 
he  addressed  to  herself  at  Sastwold,  and  made  a  jour- 
ney to  put  it  in  the  surest  and  swiftest  way  (A.  getting 
to  England,  in  those  times  of  interrupted  and  irregular 
posts. 

But  before  it  could  come  to  her  hand,  there  was 
many  a  heavy  hour  to  wear  through  which  the  soise 
of  iU-usage  embittered.  Even  Mrs.  Wynyard  coald 
not  justify  the  burning  of  the  letter,  and  Dr.  Gre^,  to 
whom  Pennie  communicated  it  in  person,  was  indig- 
nant in  a  helpless,  fruitless  way.  The  easy  good  oli 
man  had  now  and  then  a  favourable  interval  dnring 
which  his  friends  were  admitted  for  a  chat,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  Pennie  had  several  times  had  th« 
opportunities  of  opening  her  mind  to  him.  On  1^ 
occasion  she  did  it  without  the  smallest  reserve. 

"  Tou  are  no  longor  able  to  defend  me,'*  said  she. 


Hargrove  is  virtually  my  sole  guardian,  v^ 
ly  my  persecutor.      I  am  turned  twenty^  if  1 
only  knew  how  to  set  about  it  I  would  far  rather  be  a 
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ward  in  Oumcery  now  than  continae  at  his  mercy. 
My  mother  is  completdy  under  his  inflnence:  with 
Mr.  Wynyard  he  carries  everything  his  own  way,  and 
Mrs.  Wynyard  is  plainly  afraid  of  him,  and  distrustful 
too.  I  am  sick  of  being  told  to  wait  and  be  patient, 
and  see  how  things  go  on,  when  in  my  own  mind  I  am 
con\Tnced  they  are  going  wrong." 

The  doctoi^s  wits  were  much  shaken  since  his 
paralytic  seizure.  He  first  said  Hargrove  was  a  sly 
villain  and  a  crafty  knave,  and  then  he  tried  to 
soothe  Pennie's  suspicions ;  bade  her  not  add  to  the 
burthen  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  troubles  by  forcing  her 
own  on  him,  and  before  she  did  anything,  advised  her 
to  talk  to  her  Uncle  Lister,  and  hear  what  he  thought. 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use :  my  Uncle  Lister  always  de- 
clines to  discuss  my  affairs,  and  appears  to  feel  a  lively 
delight  in  anticipating  a  grand  revelation  of  muddle 
and  fraud  when  they  come  to  be  investigated  at  my 
majority.** 

"  Let  ns  hope  things  won't  be  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
Miss  Pennie,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Tou  may  be  a 
check  on  Hargrove  yotirself  if  you  don't  mind  speak- 
ing out.  I  can  g^ve  you  a  list  descriptive  of  the 
securities  in  which  your  fortune  is  invested.  Hargrove 
sud  it  should  be  made  out  cleai'  enough  for  a  lady's 
comprehension,  by  way  of  taunting  me — I'm  ashamed 
to  say  I  never  tested  it  by  a  comparison  with  your 
deeds  and  documents  that  are  in  his  possession,  but, 
as  he  expected  I  should,  no  doubt  it  is  correct.  Give 
me  my  desk,  my  dear ;  it  is  there." 

The  doctor  unlocked  this  receptacle,  and  handed  the 
list  to  Pennie,  who  accepted  it  in  the  full  intention  of 
using  it,  as  he  advised  her.  "  Bead  it  carefully  over 
at  home,  and  then  go  to  him  in  my  name,  and  require 
him  to  show  yon  that  all  the  parchments  and  papers 
mentioned  in  it  are  safe;  Do  not  be  content  with  an 
assurance,  and  do  not  be  put  off  with  an  excuse.  In« 
sist  on  seeing  them  with  your  own  eyes,  and  handling 
them  with  your  own  hands." 

"  I  wUl,"  said  Pennie.  ''  Fm  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  him." 

Two  or  three  days  alter,  Pennie  was  as  good  as  her 
word.  TtUdng  Francis  Wynyard  with  hen  she  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  lawyer's  office,  and  mentioned  the 
errand  on  which  she  was  come.  Mr.  Hargrove  pro- 
fessed to  be  veiy  much  engaged,  and  wished  her  to 
come  again  in  the  afternoon ;  but  she  declined,  and  on 
that  he  said  his  clerk  could  attend  to  her  business  as 
well  as  himself.  He  then  directed  that  respectable 
fmictionaary  to  carry  into  his  private  office  ^om  the 
strong-TooM  the  Crolt-ward  box,  and  to  show  to  the 
young  lady  wliat  she  desired  to  see.  His  manner  viras 
a  nnxtui*e  of  insolence  and  uneasiness;  but  Pennie, 
though  her  sensations  were  uncomfortable,  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  her  purpose  by  a  sneer. 

IWicis  Wynyard  had  an  obvious,  boyish  shame  of 
the  mission  they  were  come  upon.  He  did  not  like 
Mr.  Hargrove,  bat  his  distrust  fell  far  short  of 
Penoie's.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  him  when  she 
^d  her  taak  was  aecompiished,  and  she  was  ready  to 
go.  As  she  passed  through  the  outer  office  where  Mr. 
Hargrove  sat,  he  asked  her  if  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  researches. 

"  If  the  deeds  I  have  seen  are  the  originals,  they 
tally  with  the  list,"  said  she. 

"What  else  could  they  be  but  the  originals*  Miss 
1  Penelope,  may  I  ask  ?" 


"  Duplicates— oleverly  forged." 

Mr.  Hargrove  dropped  his  pen,  half  stooped  to  pick 
it  np,  and  raised  himself  without  achieving  his  inten* 
tion,  his  red  face  much  the  redder  for  the  momentary 
effort.  "  So  they  might— that  did  not  occur  to  me," 
replied  he,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  Tou  young  ladies 
of  the  present  day  are  so  up  to  the  tricks  of  this 
wicked  world." 

Pennie  declined  to  be  put  out  of  countenance 
**  There  was,"  said  she,  "  lately  a  case  of  that  kind  in 
the  '  Times,'  and  several  articles  upon  it,  which  made  it 
plain  to  even  my  capacity.  Whether  those  deeds  are 
or  are  not  the  originals,  I  am  unable  to  judge,  but  I 
hope  they  are,  for  everybody's  sake.  I  make  it  no 
secret,  Mr.  Hargrove,  that  I  distrust  you,— distrust 
your  honesty,  distrust  your  truth,  distrust  you  in 
every  way.  I  shall  rqjoice  exceedingly  when  it  is  in 
my  power  to  sever  your  connection  with  my  affairs." 

Mr.  Hargrove  bowed  with  solemn  deference,  and 
Pennie  departed,  not  unthankful  that  courage  had 
been  vouchsafed  her  to  speak  her  mind  without  falter- 
ing. Nature,  for  once,  had  come  out  in  her  stronger 
than  training,  and  when  she  was  gone,  the  lawyer^ 
laughing  to  himself  at  the  bluntness  which  thought  to 
over-match  his  craft,  said  how  like  she  was  to  her  old 
Grandfather  Lister,  the  shrewdest,  most  downright  of 
the  last  generation  of  Eskdale  yeomen. 

Mrs.  Wynyard  was  displeased  with  Pennie's  pro- 
ceedings ;  her  mother  professed  herself  both  ashamed 
and  vexed,  and  Mr.  Hargrove's  communication  to  his 
luckless  employer  brought  her  a  very  severe  letter 
from  Dieppe,  in  which  her  conduct  was  stigmatized  as 
altogether  wrong,  unladylike,  and  foolish 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Pennie,  though  she  was,  in  fact, 
a  little  stung.  "  I  think  you  must  all  be  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  make  roguery  easy  I" 

Her  mother,  to  whom  she  addressed  this  remark, 
assured  her  in  reply  that  she  was  a  wilful,  silly,  head- 
strong lass,  so  bigoted  to  Mr.  Tindal  that  she  was 
ready  to  believe  everybody  her  enemy  who  came 
between  him  and  her,  though  they  were  in  reality  her 
best  friends.  Pennie  contented  herself  with  devoutly 
wishing  two  more  years  were  gone ;  and  receiving  just 
at  the  moment  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Porreeter,  with  an 
invitation  to  Brackenfield  Lodge,  she  accepted  it  with- 
out a  second  thought,  and  escaped  for  a  little  while 
the  irksome  presence  of  her  many  disapprovers. 

{To  bt  cantinuitd.) 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 


I. — ▲  LUMP  OF  ICE. 


Onb  of  the  most  astonishing  things  connected  with 
the  freezing  of  water  is  the  fact  that  the  ice  occupies 
more  space  than  the  water  which  produces  it.  The 
water,  in  becoming  soUd,  expands  with  a  force  that  is 
quite  irresistible.  A  brass  globe  has  been  filled  with 
water,  and  closely  plufirged,  and  so  exposed  to  the  cold. 
The  metal  globe  was  burst  asunder  by  the  ice  with  a 
force  equal  to  28,000  lbs.  This  expansion  of  water  in 
freezing  rends  rocks,  and  pounds  them  to  dust,  so  as  to 
form  soil  for  the  growth  of  plants ;  it  breaks  up  the 
land  and  prepares  it  for  the  spring  seeds ;  it  bursts 
our  water-pipes,  cracks  our  jugs  and  bottles,  and  ex- 
poses us  to  several  domestic  inconveniences. 

Bodies  in  general  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by 
cold.  Water  expands  bv  cold.  But  there  is  a  metu 
that  the  old  monk  Basil  Valentine  experimented  on, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  does  the 
same.    He  threw  the  washings  of  his  vessels  to  the 
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pigs;  thev  grew  fat,  and  Basil  tbotight  the  mefcal 
must  be  a  go^  medicine.  He  gave  it  to  some  of  his 
brother  monks,  and  it  killed  them.  Hence  the  metal 
came  to  be  called  anti-maine  ("  opposed  to  the  monk  "), 
or  aTiiimony,  When  printing  was  invented  a  little  of 
this  metal  was  added  to  the  lead  for  making  printers' 
type ;  and  by  its  useful  property  of  expanding  in  cool- 
ing, it  filled  np  the  moulds  and  allowed  type  to  be  cast 
instead  of  being  cut  or  chased  by  hand.  This  would 
have  been  too  costly ;  but  by  the  former  process  print- 
ing became  a  success,  and  but  for  it  the  book  now  in 
the  reader's  hands  could  never  have  been  produced, 
and  all  the  innumerable  advantages  of  printing  must 
have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

But,  returning  to  our  subject,  not  only  does  ice  itself 
expand  in  cooling ;  the  water  that  produces  it  does  so 
likewise,  many  degi-ees  before  it  reaches  the  freezing 
point  (or  32®  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer). 
JPancy  a  lake  or  pond  at  50^,  and  a  cold  north  wind  to 
set  in.  The  water  at  the  surface  is  cooled  to  say  48® ; 
it  contracts  and  sinks ;  fresh  water  at  50®  comes  to  the 
snrface,  is  cooled  to  48^,  contracts  and  sinks,  and  in 
this  slow  and  gradual  way,  all  the  water  is  reduced  to 
48^.  Then  a  further  cooling  of  the  surface  water  goes 
on,  say  to  46^.  This  sinks,  fresh  water  at  48^  rises  to 
the  surface,  becomes  cooled  and  sinks,  and  so  on,  until 
all  the  water  is  at  46°.  The  surface  is  then  cooled  say 
to  42^,  and  sinks,  and  the  process  goes  on  until  the 
whole  lake  is  at  42°.  The  surface  water  is  then  cooled 
say  to  40°,  and  does  not  sink.  That  is  the  curious  part 
of  the  process ,-  as  soon  as  the  water  is  cooled  to  about 
40®  it  has  reached  its  greatest  contraction  by  cold,  and 
actually  occupies  more  space  than  the  warm  water 
below  it.  Continue  the  cold,  and  the  surface  water  at 
40®  becomes  say  38®,  and  it  occupies  more  bulk  even 
than  the  water  at  40®.  It  cools  to  36®  and  still  ex- 
pands ;  it  cools  to  34^,  to  33®,  to  32®,  and  still  becomes 
lighter.  At  32°  it  begins  to  solidify,  and  then  there  is 
a  further  most  powerful  expansion  of  the  water  in 
passing  into  ice.*  In  the  mean  time  the  water  below 
the  ice  retains  its  temperature  of  40® :  the  fishes  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  lake  enjoy  a  nuld  temperature, 
while  the  cold  above  may  go  on  sinking  from  32®  to 
20®  or  10®  or  even  to  zero.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
,the  ice  majr  indeed  get  thicker  by  slowly  freezing 
upper  portions  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal crust;  but -the  ice  always  remains  as  a  crust, 
and  when  the  thaw  comes  is  easily  broken  up,  and 

E asses  again  into  water,  and  actually  contracts  in 
ecoming  warmer. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  the  finger  of  Providence  in  all 
this  P  If  water,  like  most  other  bodies,  contracted  by 
cold,  the  surface  water  of  the  lake  would  sink  not  only 
in  cooling  from  50®  to  48®  but  also  in  cooling  from  40® 
to  38®,  from  38®  to  32°,  and  the  ice  at  32®  would  sink  to 
the  bottom,  or  rather  the  whole  body  of  watei%  being 
reduced  to  32®,  would  suddenly  freeze  into  one  solid 
mass,  destroying  all  the  animal  life  in  it,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  of  moi^  consequence,  would  not  thaw  in  the 
spring,  and  would  defy  even  the  heat  of  summer,  as 
the  glaciers  do  in  Switzerland,  or  the  icy  mountains  in 
the  polar  re^ons.  In  this  way  all  our  fresh  water 
would  freeze  m  winter,  and  the  temperate  zones  would 
merge  into  and  be  lost  in  the  frigid. 

But  there  is  anothei'  curious  tmns  about  ice,  namely, 
its  purity.  A  lump  of  ice  when  mSted  gives  a  supply 
of  pure  distilled  water.  When  the  early  navigators  into 
aix;tio  and  antarctic  seas  were  in  want  of  water  they 
took  the  ice  of  those  immense  floating  mountains, 
called  icebergs,  and  were  astonished  to  find  ihst  it  yielded 
perfectly  fresh  water.  They  did  not  know  but  what 
these  icebergs  were  formed  by  the  freezing  of  sea  water ; 
we  know  that  they  are  formed  in  arctic  valleys,  and 

♦  The  reader  may  like  to  remember  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
26°  weighs  1000  ounces;  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about  930 
onnoes. 


come  down  and  latmch  themselves  into  the  sea.  Bat 
the  fact  is  that  water  in  freesiiig  toms  out  ever3rthi]ig 
that  is  not  water.  It  toms  out  saltB,  oolourine  matter, 
air,  and  other  impurities.  If  sea  water  be  frozen  it 
will  reject  the  salt.  If  water  be  made  of  a  daik-blue 
colour  by  indigo  and  frozen,  it  will  reject  the  indigo, 
and  afford  pure  crystalline  ice.  But  in  such  cas^ 
time  must  be  allowed.  If  the  cold  be  sudden,  air  may 
be  entangled  in  the  ice,  and  we  get  white  or  opaque  ice. 
The  wiiter,  during  the  frost  in  January  last,  hung  up  a 
bottle  of  soda  water  in  a  garden  with  a  thennometer  at 
the  side  that  marked  2^.  In  about  an  hour  deu 
crystals  of  pure  ice  were  formed  in  the  bottle.  In 
another  hour,  as  the  gas  could  not  all  escape,  it  was 
entangled  with  the  ice  that  next  formed,  and  this  was 
opaque  like  snow.  The  reason  why  the  bottle  did  not 
bui'st  in  freezing  was  that  the  pressure  exerted  on  tke 
CQrk  caused  it  to  rise  as  far  as  the  wire  would  permit, 
and  to  allow  a  certain  proportion  of  water  and  gas  to 
ooze  out  and  freeze  on  the  exterior. 

Ice  also  welds  to  ice  as  perfectly  as  iron  to  iron. 
Even  if  put  into  hot  water,  two  pieces  of  ioe  will  freeze 
together.  If  ice  be  crushed  and  put  in  a  mould,  and 
suitable  pressure  be  applied,  the  fragments  will  all 
weld  together,  and  a  solid  mass  of  the  exact  shape  of 
the  mould  will  be  taken  out.  In  this  way  lenses, 
vases,  and  statuettes  of  ice  may  be  formed. 

Ice  forms  crystals  of  various  shapes,  but  all  of  tbem 
are  six-sided  or  six-membered.  A  ray  of  warm  sun- 
light, concentrated  hj  a  lens,  has  been  let  into  a  block 
ofpiu'e  Wenham  lake  ice,  when  lustrous  spots  appeared, 
from  which  the  Hght  flashed  vrith  great  brillian^. 
This  arose  from  the  partial  mdtin^  in  the  body  of  the 
ice ;  but  each  spot  was  found  to  be  surrounded  bj  a 
liquid  flower  of  six  petals,  and  sometimes  crowded 
together  in  li(][uid  bouquets,  and  shining  in  the  son- 
light  like  burmshed  silver. 

In  the  freezing  of  salt  water  in  a  yeir  cold  atmo- 
sphere six-sided  stars  of  ice  seem  to  detach  themselrce 
from  the  mass  of  liquid,  ajud  rise  to  the  surface,  where 
they  unite  into  a  shap^ess  mass  of  ioe  free  from  aalt 
The  freezing  of  sea  water,  however,  does  not  take  place 
at  32^,  as  in  the  case  of  fresh  water  all  over  the  world, 
the  presence  of  the  salt  lowering  the  freezing  point 
to2r. 

If  we  watch  the  freezing  of  fresh  water  in  a  glass 
vessel,  it  is  very  beautiful  to  see  the  fan-like  arma  of 
delicate  ice  spreading  out  at  angles  of  60%  and  aifnal- 
ling,  as  it  were,  other  fans  at  different  parts  of  the 
vessel,  until  they  all  become  blended  together. 

If  the  water  oe  kept  very  still,  the  temperature  maj 
fall  as  low  as  20^  without  freezing ;  but  the  slightest 
agitation  causes  freezing  to  set  in,  and  the  temperature 
instantly  rises  to  32*'. 

In  brooks  and  rapid  streams,  freezing  sometimes 
begins  on  the  stones  at  the  bottom,  forming  an  opaque 
ice,  known  as  ffrownd  iee.  It  will  sometmies  attach 
itself  to  small  anohors,  hooks,  &c.,  that  were  loet  m 
the  summer,  and  raise  them  to  the  surface.  Ground  ice 
may  on  rare  occasions  accumulate  so  as  to  tain  the 
waters  out  of  their  bed,  and  do  much  mischief.  I 

Such  are  a  few  particulars  respecting  ice.  /J^ 
might  go  on  to  speak  of  it  as  a  commercial  articJe, 
ship-loads  of  it  bemg  sent  from  many  of  the  colder  io 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  world — ^winter  making  pTesente 
to  summer,  as  it  were ;  or,  where  this  is  not  don^  ^c 
might  refer  to  ice-making  by  machinery.  We  might 
sp^  of  it  as  a  capital  road-maker,  allowing  people  to 
visit  each  other  in  winter  who  could  scarcely  do  ao^ 
summer,  on  account  of  rivers  or  morasses  mterpoeed 
between  them.  We  might  recur  to  the  aft  of  ^* 
skater  and  to  other  amusements  on  the  ice.  7^ 
might  notice  the  wondrous  phenomena  of  the  glacier 
and  the  iceberg,  and  the  peculiar  character  givfi^i  *^ 
our  own  scenery  by  the  icy  finger  of  Jack  Frost. 
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A  FEW  SOURS  AT  WINCBELSEA. 

k  TEUPO&AAT  HJonm  of  some  days  at  Rye  in  Stusei 
had  made  me  liatlcea  and  peeviah  for  irant  of  an  object 
of  interest,  vhen  I  mddenlj  remembered  how  near  I 
Kas  to  Winchelsea,  tbe  scene  in  which  Thackeraj  laid 
tbe  chief  incidents  of  hie  last  cbarminff  stoiy.  What 
conld  be  more  modecrtlf  romantic  than  mj  desire  to 
nut  the  old  fiahiuK-town,  and  tread  in  the  foot«t«pe 
of  Dt3iiB  Dnval  ?  The  next  morning  I  started  off,  re- 
fiuing  the  coDvejancc  placed  at  mj  dispoBol.  The 
diitauce  i>  about  three  uulee,  but  the  plefisantncss  of 
a.  spring  morning,  the  health-giTing  breezes  ot  old 
uccan.  which  I  scented  eo  keenly-~^lmoat  fancjinig 
that  I  felt  the  sea-spray  on  my  face — made  it  seem 
less.  Thackeray  baa  told  his  story  weU.  Nu  sooner 
did  I  set  foot  in  Winchelsea  than  his  creations  were 
before  me.  From  the  church  or  the  rectory  I  expected 
to  tee  come  forth  the  good  Dr.  Barnard.  And  as  for 
the  sea-shore — which,  oy-tbe-by,  is  more  thtu  a  mile 
from  the  town — it  was  peopled  with  celebrities.  There 
were  the  Count  de  S&vergno  and  U.  de  la  Motte  in 
deadly  warfare ;  the  poor  countess  turning  home- 
.  wards,  with  a  slipper  less  than  she  set  out  with ;  here 
was  Uule  Denis  looking  wildly  about  him  for  the 
lo«t  babe,  uid  discovering  it  at  length  upon  the  rock ; 
fi  there  the  stalwart  old  man  of  uie  uia«)ierel  boats. 
Inagination  was  busy  with  these  scenes,  when  I  saw 
advancing  towards  me  a  man  whose  throat  was  muffled 
npin  ft  large  red  handkerchief.  At  a  distance  it  was 
eicusablc  to  mistake  him  for  a  strayed  ^host  of  one 
o£  the  lawless  population  of  the  olden  tune ;  but  on 
nearer  ^proacb.  I  saw  that  he  was  a  tall,  upright,  old 
luan,  nf  not  less  than  seventy  ^ears  of  age,  and  ap- 
pftreatly  a  gentleman.    "  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  day,"  he  eaid. 


„,_....„.  treacherous,  pei-hi^s.  At 
least,  BO  thought  my  good  dame,  who  is  no  sti'anger  to 
this  jdace.  She  m^de  me  wrap  up.  The  name  of  the 
place?  Tea,  in  this  instance  there  is  really  some- 
thing ia  a  name.  Winchelsea — or  wind — cold — and 
sea;  or,  as  another  writer  hath  it,  Wincels-ca,  mean- 
ing a  waterish  place  in  a  comer.  For  my  part,  I  agree 
with  the  first,  bocauss  it  answers  to  the  undent  name 
of  Fri^emareventus.  Any  way,  one  bod  need  be  care- 
ful— 'tis  a  comer  open  both  to  wind  and  sea. — don't 
you  perceive,  sir  ?" 

Well  pleased  with  the  ^ood  fortune  that  had  placed 
such  an  intelligent  inhabitant  in  my  path,  I  be^ed 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  church,  which  I  was 
desirous  of  inspecting, 

"  The  church  first,  of  course,"  said  the  garrulous  old 
gentleman,  "  and  after  that  the  town.  Every  inch  of 
Uie  gi-ound,  both  above  and  below  water  for  some  con- 
sidei'able  distance,  has  a  tale  to  tell.  If  the  buried 
pa^t  could  speak,  its  voice  would  be  a  homily  upon 
the  vanity  of  human  expectations ;  for  you  must  re- 
member, sir,  that  Winchelsea  waa  for  many  centuries 
a  ^lace  of  great  importance.  Queai  Bess  called  It 
'  Little  London.' " 

I  expressed  my  astonishment.  The  present  appear- 
ance of  the  town  was  so  insignificant. 

"  Few  towns,"  continued  my  informant,  "  have  bad 
such  sad  reverses,  such  bitter  foea.  The  veiy  elements 
have  conspired  together  to  work  its  destruction.  Once 
drowned — once  burnt !" 

"  When,  and  where  P"  I  asked.  I  had  gone  through 
the  usual  scholastic  conrse,  sod  was  scarcely  prepared 
to  find  myself  so  ignorant  as  I  appealed. 

"  Now,  sir.  Turn  round,  if  you  please.  Ton  catch  a 
view  here.    Our  Anglo-Snxon  forefathers  recognised 
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the  value  of  the  geographical  position  of  this  south- 
eastem  comer  of  Sussex;  and  so  they  built  Win- 
chelsea  as  a  convenient  place  of  communication  with 
France.  The  awful  sea  has  destroyed  that  town  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  near  Camber  Castle. 
Over  it  now  '  the  mighty  ocean  rolls  its  ceaseless  tide.' 
And  the  French  burnt  the  second  town  in  the  reign  of 
our  Richard  the  Second.  It  is  not  often  that  you  find 
fire  and  water  both  have  a  grudge  against  a  place,  is 
it  P    Perhaps  I  tire  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Admiration  of  the  genius  of  a  first- 
I'ate  master  of  fiction  brought  me  here,  but  I  find 
myself  even  more  interestea  in  the  facts  you  have 
given  me ;  pi*ay  go  on.  I  see  that  you  are  well  up  in 
uie  part  that  Winchelsea  has  played  in  England^s 
history.    Let  me  be  your  humble  listener." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  I  have  read  all  I  could  find 
on  the  history  of  my  native  town.  Tou  would  learn  a 
deal  more  than  I  could  tell  you  from  a  little  history  of 
tiie  place  by  my  friend  Mr.  D.  Cooper.*' 

"Ill  consult  him  when  I  return  home.  In  the 
meanwhile,  please  to  continue.  The  sweetness  of  the 
lips  inoreaseth  learning." 

"  Change,  did  I  say  ?  Ay,  wbo  would  think  that 
in  the  place  of  smugglers*  boats,  humble  fishermen, 
and  French  refugees,  we  once  had  amongst  us  throned 
monarchs,  mitr^  abbots,  and  rival  fleets?  Edward 
the  Confessor  cranted  Winchelsea  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Feecnamp,  in  Normandy,  and  WiUiam  I. 
and  Henry  III.  ratified  the  charter.  WilHam  I.  added 
Winchelsea  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  was  here  William 
landed  when  he  retui-ned  from  France,  in  1067,  whither 
he  had  gone  the  year  after  his  conquest  of  England. 
Henry  11.,  too,  landed  here  on  his  way  back  from 
France,  in  llSiB.  In  King  John's  i*eign  Winchelsea 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  importance;  its  bay  was 
then  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  of  England.  It  must 
have  been  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  noble  ships  sailing 
in,  casting  anchor,  or  weighing  anchor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Spaniards 
tried  a  bout  with  us,  but  we  soon  flun^  them  on.  King 
Edward  III.  commanded  the  fleet  in  person.  Some 
say  that  in  revenge  the  Spaniards  burnt  the  town,  but 
I  hold  with  the  other  side — ^that  it  was  the  French. 
We  never  regained  our  importance  after  the  great  fire. 
Bye  got  ahead  of  us.  Kye,  that  was  once  a  bare 
insolated  rock,  took  the  lead  in  wealth  and  commerce. 
I  maintain  that  we  stood  our  ground  bravely  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  fourteenth  century — and 
later  still — only  with  diminished  splendour.  We  asked 
Elizabeth  to  use  her  influence  to  restore  us  to  our 
pristine  importance,  and  she  came  in  state  to  pay  ua 
a  visit.  It  was  then  she  called  Winchekea  'Little 
London.*  The  sea  was  nearer  tiie  town  in  those  days. 
Gradually  it  has  receded.  It  is  now  a  good  way  off; 
that  fact  alone  teUs  us  that  we  have  seen  our  best 
days.  Ah,  well !  adversity  and  insignificance  try  what 
metal  a  inan*8  heart  is  made  of.  The  braver  the  man 
the  more  resigned  he  is  to  circumstances.  There  is  a 
curious  old  song — ^the  earliest  English  sea  song,  it  is 
said — ^preserved  in  a  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  which  proves  that  our  town  was  a  prominent 
place  for  exportation.  The  subject  of  the  son^  is  the 
oiseomforts  of  those  who  were  wont  to  embai^  from 
England  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  S.  James 
de  ComposteUa.    I  remembor  a  couple  of  stanzas. 

Men  may  lere  all  gamys. 
That  sayled  to  Seynt  Jamys ; 
Fw  many  a  man  bit  gnunys, 

When  Siey  begya  to  sayle. 

For  when  they  take  the  see. 

At  9&adiiryche  or  at  Wyncbelsee; 

At  Bristow,  or  where  that  it  bee, 

Theyr  herU  begyn  to  fiiyle. 

From  the  political  history  my  worthy  friend  turned 
to  the  natm^  history.    "  And  the  king  of  birds,  too," 


he  said,  "  the  eagle,  not  unfrequently  has  paid  ns  a 
visit.  Eagles  have  been  shot  by  my  townsmen.  There 
was  one  winged  at  Camber  in  1837.  It  is  still  in  the 
grounds  of  Grey  Friars." 

Bythis  time  we  had  reached  the  church. 

"  The  original  building  was  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
4  Becket,  otherwise  the  martyr ;  the  present  stractuw 
to  S.  Thomas  the  Apostle.  There  is  no  nave,  you  per- 
ceive.    We  lost  the  nave  in  the  great  fire." 

There  is  a  choir  and  chancel,  and  some  portims  of 
the  transepts.  Originallythe  shape  was  cruciform.  The 
choir  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three  lofty  arches, 
supported  on  either  side  upon  massive  piers,  consisting 
of  nuted  and  banded  shafts  of  Caen  stone  and  Sussex 
marble.  It  is  not  very  long  since  that  the  unsightlj 
daubing  at  whitewash  was  found  to  hide  some  beau- 
tiful]|f  executed  marUe-work  in  a  hieh  state  of  pre- 
servation, similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  Church, 
London.  ITntil  this  great  disfigurement  is  entirely 
removed  the  fuU  beau^  of  the  church  is  lost  to  the 
eye.  The  chancel  is  fourteen  feet  deep  and  twsitj- 
eight  wide.  The  sedilia  are  three  in  number,  and  of 
equal  elevation.  Five  monuments  we  counted  in  the 
aisles  of  the  choir.  Three  are  canopied  tombs  of 
cross-leg&ed  secular  warriors;  one  of  a  young  man, 
who  the  histories  assert  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  a  priest,  because,  possibly,  he  had  not  been  knighted; 
the  fifth  was  that  of  a  lady  in  the  dress  ol  Edward  UL's 
reign.  Altogether  the  church  seemed  to  accord  rifht 
well  with  the  vicissitudes  it  had  ondergooe.  J  lelt 
inclined  to  linger  and  muse  upon  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  "  All  is  vanity."  Certainly  the  eager  pursaer 
after  honour  and  greatness  may  well  learn  a  lesson 
from  Winchelsea's  history.  My  xiewly-focmd  com- 
panion informed  me,  as  we  walked  round  the  outade 
of  the  church,  that  it  was  supposed  the  tower  was 
oripinally  surmounted  by  a  tail  shingled  spire,  like  old 
Fairlight,  to  serve  as  a  landmark  for  mariners.  Bretity 
of  space  forbids  me  to  chronicle  the  remainder  of  my 
day's  adventures.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  discovered 
my  ^uide  was  well  accjuainted  with  mine  host  at  Bye; 
that  ne  invited  me  to  his  house,  where  I  was  introduced 
to  one  of  the  most  charming  elderly  ladies  I  haTe  ever 
seen;  and  that  after  luncheon  he  took  me  to  ereiy 
place  of  interest  within  reach. 

The  origin  of  my  visit  was,  I  have  said,  the  wish  to 
tread  the  ground  that  Thackeray's  pen  had  immor- 
talized. The  result  of  mj  visit  was  a  diligent  study  of 
all  the  information  my  fnend's  library  am>rded  on  the 
history  of  Winchelsea.  That  was  not  a  little.  Ancient 
and  modem  writers  had  made  the  town  the  sobject  of 
research.  I  cannot  resist  quoting  a  graphic  aoconnt 
of  a  lesser  inundation  than  the  one  that  totally  de< 
stroved  the  handiwork  of  our  Saxon  forefatherL  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  noted  for  heavy  storms  on  the  coasts.  It  is  t«- 
corded  that  the  Thames  broke  into  the  palace  of  West- 
minster. On  the  Ist  of  October,  1250,  occorred  tk 
first  inundation  on  record  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchd* 
sea.  "  The  moon  being  in  her  prime,  we  sea  pa^ 
its  accustomed  bounds,  flowing  twice  without  ebb,  and 
made  so  horrible  a  noise  that  it  was  heard  a  |raH 
distance  inland,  not  without  the  astonishment  of  ^ 
oldest  man  that  heard  it.  Besides  this,  at  dark  nig^ 
the  sea  seemed  to  be  a  light  fire,  and  to  bom,  and  the 
waves  to  beat  with  one  another,  insomuch  that  it  «>> 
past  the  mariners'  skill  to  save  their  ships,  and  to 
assist  others.  At  a  place  called  Haokeboum  (S^^ 
bourne)  three  noble  ramous  ships  were  swallowed^ 
by  the  violent  rising  of  the  waves,  and  were  dro^wd. 
And  at  Winchelsea,  a  certain  haven  to  the  eastwaiUf 
besides  cottages  for  salt^  fishermen's  huts,  bridge^ 
and  mills,  above  three  hundred  houses,  by  the  ^j^^ 
rising  of  the  waves,  were  drowned."  It  is  supjwaw 
that  Bromhfll  church  was  lost  at  this  time.  Th«  ^^ 
town  had  two  chui*ches,  one  dedicated  to  S.  Thomaa  tw 
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other  to  S.  Giles,  and  the  Abbey  of  Battle  had  mach 
land  in  the  old  town.  Many  an  unwritten  story  re- 
mains  to  make  Winchelsea  a  place  of  interest.  Stories 
of  brave  daring,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  brutal 
soldiers  and  vigilant  g:nards,  which  mortal  eye  will 
nerer  scan.  Wnen  Louis  XIY.  oonoei^ed  the  idea  of 
disgracing  his  reign  by  a  gloomy  and  bigoted  intoler- 
ance, theuvee  and  fortunes  of  his  Huguenot  subjects 
were  at  stake.  He  began  by  expelling  them  from  civil 
offices,  and  excluding  them  as  far  as  ne  could  from  all 
situations  of  profit.  He  proceeded  from  one  act  of 
tyranny  to  another,  and  at  last  revoked  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  Edict  of  Nant^,  which  article  secured  to 
the  Huguenots  toleration.  Submission  to  the  kingr's 
will,  or  death,  was  the  law.  Guards  were  doubled  on 
the  frontiers  to  prevent  escape,  and  those  unfortunate 
creatures  who  were  caught  in  the  attempt  were  loaded 
with  chains  and  put  to  the  torture.  Notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  the  government,  half  a  mOlion  <^ 
people  found  means  to  escape.  Nearly  forty  thousand 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tMs 
namber  settled  at  winchebea  and  thereabouts. 


THE  CONTRACTOR  AND  THE 
WORKMAN. 

WEVT  one  day 
with  Mauricet 
to   the    house 
of  one  of  the 
greatest    con- 
tractors        in 
Paris,  for  some 
directions    re- 
quired by  the 
master  mason, 
and  which,  by 
his  direction,  I 
bad  put  down  on  paper.    The  con- 
tractor was  not  in  his  office,  and 
we  had  to  traverse  several   apart- 
ments by  the   servant's   direction 
to  find  him  in  the  garden.    Every- 
where   were    many-hued    carpets, 
gilded  furniture,  iiangings  of  siLk, 
and    ourtaoBS    of    v^vet.      I  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it;  so  I 
opened   my   eyes   and  walked    on 
tiptoe  for  fear  of   deetroying  the 
flowers  on  the  carpeta,  Mauricet  watching  me  with  a 
sidelong  glance. 

"  WeU,  what  do  you  think  of  this  '  boxP' "  he  asked, 
in  a  mischievous  tone ;  '*  is  it  sufficiently  well  furnished 
and  splendid  P" 

I  answered  that  tke  house  seemed  to  beloiig  to  a 
prince. 

"A  prince  of  the  trowel  1"  replied  my  companion. 
"  A  most  honourable  position  I  He  has  tlu*ee  other 
*  hotels '  (mansions)  in  ^aris,  not  to  mention  a  chateau 
in  the  country." 

I  did  not  answer  for  a  moment;  all  this  wealth 
stirred  something  evil  within  me.  Seeing  so  much 
▼elvet  and  silk,  X  invohmtarily  looked  at  myself,  and 
was  ashamed  to  be  so  badly  dressed.  With  my  shame 
was  discontent.  I  felt  disposed  to  hate  the  owner  of 
all  these  rkhes  for  harinff  brought  my  own  poverty  to 
my  notice.  Mauricet,  wtko  suspected  notfiing,  con< 
tinned  to  call  my  attention  to  aJQ  the  beauties  of  the 
house;  I  listened  with  impatience ;  my  heart  beat,  my 
oobur  rose,  I  could  not  forbear  looking,  and  the  more 
I  looked  the  more  embittered  I  becamei  My  ambition, 
which  had  slumbered  since  my  accident  and  illness, 
was  reawakened,  but,  alas  I  by  envy. 
We  stopped  at  -last  in  a  salon,  while  the  serrant 


looked  for  his  master.  Mauricet  suddenly  drew  my 
attention  to  a  wretched  little  portrait  in  a  black  frame, 
hanging  amidst  the  fine  and  richly-framed  pictures 
which  adorned  the  walls. 

It  represented  a  workman  in  his  jacket,  a  pipe  in 
one  hand  and  a  pair  of  compasses  m  the  other.  It 
was  one  of  those  pictures  costmp^  six  francs,  of  which 
one  sees  specimens  exhibited  m  doorways,  together 
with  models  of  stags  and  false  teeth. 

"  There  is  the  *  bourffeois '  (master),**  said  the  mason 

"  Has  he  been  a  workman,  then  ?"  I  asked. 

"Like  you  and  me,"  replied  Mauricet,  "and  you  see 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  it." 

I  looked  at  the  portrait  in  its  black  frame,  and  then 
at  the  costly  furmture,  trying  to  realize  the  transition 
fiom  one  to  the  other. 

"  Ah  !  that  puzzles  you,"  said  the  mason,  laughing; 
"  you  seek  the  ladder  which  enabled  him  to  descend  from 
hu  scaffolding  to  this  place.  But  every  one  does  not 
know  how  to  use  that  ladder ;  in  making^  the  attempt 
more  than  one  has  missed  the  rounds  m>m  want,  of 
skill  and  a  firm  hand." 

I  observed,  "  He  must  have  been  lucky ;  chance  is 
everything  in  this  world ;  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tiieir  own  success." 

"  For  example.  Father  Mauricet,"  I  added,  bitterly, 
"  why  have  you  not  a  fine  house  as  weU  as  the  man 
who  lives  here  ?  Are  you  less  deserving,  or  less  honest  P 
If  he  has  succeeded  better  than  you,  is  it  not  simply 
the  old  story  of  luck  ?" 

Mauricet  looked  at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  You  aay  that  for  me,  but  you  ^tmk  that  for  your- 
self," he  replied,  maliciously. 

"  AU  the  same,"  I  replied,  a  little  vexed  at  being 
seen  through ;  *•  I  am  not  iK>n8idered  a  bad  workman ; 
I  am  not  so  idle  as  others.  If  doing  one's  duty  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  a  millionaire,  I  also  might  drive  in 
my  carriage." 

"  And  is  that  a  mode  of  travelling  that  would  suit 
you  ?"  inquired  my  friend,  ironically. 

"  Why  not  P  any  one  would  rather  spare  their  legs 
than  those  of  a  horse ;  but  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  that 
will  never  be  my  lot.  Here  below  it  is,  you  see,  as  it 
was  in  <^d  days  among  noble  families,  all  for  the 
eldest,  nothing  for  the  younger  sons ;  and  we  workmen 
are  the  younger  sons !" 

"  That  is  true,"  murmured  my  companion,  and  be- 
came silent. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,"  I  continued ;  "  as  so  it 
is  ordered,  it  is  just  1  We  may  not  upset  the  world! 
Only  you  see  it  makes  mv  blood  boil  when  I  look  at  the 
different  positions  in  which  people  are  placed.  How 
comes  it  tnat  one  should  lodge  in  a  palace  and  another 
perch  in  a  pigeon-house  P  Why  do  these  carpets 
belong  to  him  rather  than  to  us  P" 

"  Because  I  earned  them,"  interrupted  a  voice, 
suddenly. 

I  started :  the  contractor  was  standing  behind  us, 
in  embroidered  slippers  and  a  dimity  dressing-gown. 
He  was  a  little,  grizzly-headed  man,  but  strongly  built, 
and  with  a  commanding  voice. 

"  Ah !  it  seems  to  me  you  are  a  grumbler,"  said  he, 
fixin?  his  eyes  on  me ;  "  you  are  jea£>u8  of  me ;  you  ask 
hr  what  right  my  house  is  mine  rather  than  yours  P 
Well,  yon  snail  know.    Come !" 

He  made  a  movement  towards  a  door;  I  hesitated 
to  follow,  and  he  turned  round  towards  me. 

"Are  you  afraid  P'  he  asked,  in  a  tone  that  made 
my  colour  rise. 

"  Let  the  master  show  me  the  way,"  I  replied,  almost 
rudely. 

He  conducted  us  into  a  study,  in  the  middle  of  which 
stood  a  long  table,  on  which  stood  cups  and  brushes, 
rulers  and  compasses.  On  the  walls  hung  coloured 
plans  representing  all  the  sections  of  a  building.  Here 
and  there  on  the  shelves  were  models  of  staircases  and 
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timber- work,  and  maaj  iiutramentB  of  tlie  lue  of 
wbick  I  was  ignorant. 

A  large  case  occupied  the  end  of  the  room,  divided 
into  compartments,  and  each  hibelled,  and  on  a  bureau 
were  heaped  bills  and  estimates.  The  contractor 
stopped  before  the  great  table,  and  showing  me  a 
water-coloured  plan,  said : 

"  This  plan  requires  modifying.  Thej  wont  to  reduce 
the  building  three  metres,  but  without  diminishing 
the  number  of  rooms,  and  you  must  also  find  a  place 
for  the  staircase.  Sit  down  and  make  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  thing." 

I  looked  at  him  surprised,  and  told  him  I  could  not 
draw. 

"Then  examine  these  measui'ements  for  me,  and 
see  if  the  estimates  are  correct." 

I  answered  that  I  was  not  up  in  such  work  as  esti- 
mating prices  and  verif  ying  measurements. 

"  You  can  at  least  tell  me,"  continued  the  contractor, 
"  what  necessary  legal  forms  I  must  comply  with,  in 
regard  to  the  three  houses  I  am  about  to  build  P" 

I  brusquely  answered,  "  I  was  no  lawyer." 

''  And  as  you  are  also  not  a  banker  you  are  without 
doubt  ignorant  how  to  arrange  your  payments,  and  what 
interest  you  ought  to  receive  on  your  capital  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  As  you  are  not  a  merchant  you  would 
find  it  aifficult  to  tell  me  where  the  best  materials  are 
to  be  procured,  and  the  proper  time  for  purchasing, 
and  the  most  economical  means  of  transport.  As  you 
are  not  a  mechanician  it  is  useless  to  inquire  whether 
that  crane,  of  which  yon  see  the  model,is  likedy  to  save 
labour,  and  therefore  expense.  As  you  are  not  a 
mathematician  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  judge  of 
this  new  system  of  bridge  building  I  am  about  to  try 
on  the  Lower  Seine.  In  short,  you  know  nothing  but 
what  a  hundred  others  among  your  companions  Imow; 
you,  like  them,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  hammer  and 
the  trowel." 

I  was  completely  disconcerted,  and  I  twisted  my  hat 
instead  of  replying :  indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  say. 

"Do  you  understand  now  why  I  live  in  a  fine  house, 
while  ^ou  inhabit  a  garret  ?"  continued  the  contractor, 
elevating  his  voice.  *'  It  is  because.  I  exerted  myself; 
it  is  because  I  have  learnt  all  you  have  neglected  to 
attain;  it  is  in  consequence  of  voluntary  study  I  am 
become  a  ^neral  while  you  remain  among  the  recmita. 
By  what  n^ht  do  you  demand  the  same  advantages  as 
your  superiors?  Ought  not  society  to  rewarcl  each 
According  to  the  service  he  renders?  If  you  desire 
that  society  should  treat  you  as  she  has  treated  me,  do 
aa  I  have  done ;  deny  yourself  even  bread  to  buy  books ; 
spend  the  day  in  woi*k,  and  the  night  in  study.  Be 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  instruction  as  a  merchant 
looks  out  for  profit;  dnd  when  you  have  shovm  that 
nothing  discourages  you,  when  you  shall  have  learned 
lightly  to  understand  and  value  things  and  men,  then, 
if  you  still  remain  the  inhabitant  of  a  garret,  come  and 
teUyour  tele,  and  I  will  listen  to  you." 

The  contractor  had  become  fpnftdually  more  animated 
in  speaking,  and  ended  in  being  rather  angry ;  how- 
ever, I  answered  nothing ;  his  reasons  had  deprived  me 
of  roeech. 

Jklauricet,  who  saw  my  embarrassment,  ventured  a 
few  words  in  my  defence,  and  then  mentioned  the 
cause  of  our  visit  The  bourgeois  examined  the  notes 
I  had  prepared,  asked  for  some  explanations,  and  tiien 
dismissed  us.  But  as  I  passed  out  of  the  door  he 
called  me  back.  "  Remember  what  I  have  told  you, 
my  chap,"  said  he,  with  good-natured  familiarity, 
"  and  instead  of  being  envious  strive  to  have  a  little 
honest  ambition.  Do  not  lose  your  time  in  railing 
against  those  who  are  above  you,  but  labour  rather  to 
spin  a  rope  that  will  enable  you  to  join  them.  11  ever 
1  can  aid  you,  you  have  only  to  speak  t^e  word,  and  I 
will  supply  you  with  the  first  necessary  bit  of  hemp  I" — 
From  the  iS'tncih  of  EnvUe  8<mvedre, 
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NsASLT  half  a  century  ago  there  was  often  seen  on 
the  highways  and  byewuys  of  Glamorganshire  an  ag«d 
pedestrian,  of  rather  low  stature,  wearing  his  long 
grey  haii*  flowing  over  his  hiffh  coat  collar,  which  I7 
constant  antagonism  had  pushed  up  his  hat  brim  into 
a  quaint  anele  of  elevation  bc^iind.  His  countenanoe 
was  marked  Dy  a  combination  of  quiet  intdligence  and 
Quick  sensitiveness;  the  features  angular,  the  lines 
deep,  and  the  pej  eye  benevolent  but  highly  excitable. 
He  was  clad  m  rustic  garb ;  a  blue  coat  with  bna 
buttons,  and  the  nether  integuments  good,  homdj, 
corduroy.  He  wore  bu<dde8  on  his  shoes ;  and  a  pair 
of  remarkably  stout,  well-set  legs  were  vouchers  for  his 
powers  of  endurance  as  a  i^estrian.  A  pair  of  canTu 
wallets  were  slung  over  his  shoulders.  He  generallj 
read  as  he  walked,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  erer 
and  anon  made  notes  with  his  pencil  as  subjects  sug- 
gested themselves.  A  long  staff,  which  he  grasped 
at  about  the  level  of  his  ear,  completed  his  travelling 
equipment ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  assign  as  a 
reason  for  this  mode  of  using  it,  that  it  tended  to 
e^^and  the  pectoral  muscles,  aim  thus,  in  some  degree. 
relieve  a  pulmonary  malady,  £rom  which  he  woaM 
otherwise  have  been  a  greater  sufferer. 

No  observant  ^rsoil  could  have  seen  this  old  vaj- 
farer  without  giving  him  more  than  a  passing  glance ; 
but  few  would  have  suspected  that  beneath  an  exterior 
so  humble,  lived  a  mind  rich  in  various  lore,  ancient  and 
modem — ^that  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
antiquities,  genius,  and  history  of  his  own  fstheriand 
was  added  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  woiid; 
and  that  whilst  doating  on  obscure  literature— British,  | 
Norman,  and  Runic — he  was  no  stranger  to  the  clasac 
muse,  or  the  illustrious  records  of  Athens  and  Borne- 
that,  in  short,  it  was  to  this  poor  old  man  the  poei 
Southey  alluded,  in  the  following  lines : — 

lolo,  old  IoI«,*  be  who  knows 
The  virtues  of  all  herbs  of  monnt,  or  vale. 
Or  green-wood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed. 
Whatever  lore  of  scieDoe  or  of  soog 
Sages  or  baids  of  old  have  handed  down. 

His  story  is  one  that  should  inspire  an  ambition  t> 
emulate,  not  merely  his  great  acquirements,  but  his 
rare  virtues ;  and,  fortunately,  there  are  ample  mate- 
rials from  which  to  write  it  in  full,  whenever  a  com- 
petent hand  shall  put  itself  to  the  task.  The  late 
Taliesin  Williams,  well  known  as  Ab  lolo,  was  the  son 
of  the  old  bard  ;  and,  though  he  died  soon  after  hii 
father,  it  was  not  before  he  nad  arranged  with  a  Tiew 
to  publication  lolo's  immense  collection  of  Celtic 
manuscripte,  which  are  now  bound  in  seveatf-six 
uniform  volumes.  The  manuscripte  include  an  auto- 
biography, from  which  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  glean 
some  leading  particulars  concerning  the  bard*s  caieff. 

••  I  learned  the  alphab^,"  says  Mo,  "by  seang  my 
father  inscribe  gravestones.  My  mother,  who  m 
been  well  educate,  teught  me  to  read  in  a  volume  « 
songs,  called  the  '  Yoccd  Miscellany.'  It  was  she  who 
teueht  n^e  to  write,  and  the  first  five  or  six  <^j|^ 
aritnmetic,  with  something  of  music."  ...  "In  1770 
my  best  of  mothers  died.  ...  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
world  as  a  new-bom  child.  I  had  worked  at  mj 
father's  trade  (he  was  a  stonemason)  since  I  was  mij 
years  of  age ;  but  I  never  associated  with  children  01 
my  own  age.  I  retired  er&y  night  to  my  mother's  fire- 
side, and  talked  or  read  with  her.  If  I  walked  out  it 
was  alone,  in  tinfrequented  places,  the  woods,  or  titf 
sea-shore."  It  must  be  confessed  this  dispositicm  for 
retirement  and  meditation  was  incompatibfe  with  us^ 

^  Prononnoed  something  like  Ttih^  the  /and  the  0  being  s1d«^ 
but  not  qaite,  joined  in  the  sound. 
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fnlsess  in  his  cottage  borne,  and  no  we  presently  find 
him  in  London,  supporting  himaelf  \ij  bis  labour,  but 
it  th«  same  time  cultiTatinj^  literotore,  and  contribnt-  I 
iae  to  the  "  Gentleman's  M^azine." 

There  ia  human  nature,  and  Welsh  nature,  sa.j8  a  ' 
popular  writer.  The  Welsh  blood  of  lolo  was  raised 
to  boiling  point  by  a  slight,  which  he  thought  was  ill- 
deseired,  m>ni  the  great  Dr.  Johnson.  He  met  this 
a*fal  potentate  in  a  boolrseller'a  shop,  and  made  an 


presented  to  nim.  with  which  the  Weleh  mechanic 
wproaehed  Dr.  Johnson,  and  bowing,  solicited  the 
fironr  of  his  advice  as  to  their  respective  merits.  The 
'encographer,  taking  the  volumes  in  his  hands,  and 
casting  an  eqnivociu  look,  between  a  glance  and  a 
8(^owl.  at  the  humble  stranger  before  him,  and  thrusting 
ihe  books  back  at  the  poor  inqnirei'.  delivered  this 
iiriOTlar  reply — "  Either  of  them  will  do  for  you,  young 
niM."  No  Welshman  will  require  to  be  told  that  the 
rebuff  fell  like  a  spark  upon  tinder.  lolo  showed  his 
independence  by  pnichaBing  aU  three  hooka,  though 
lie  conld  ill  afford  it. 

To  avoid  the  evils  of  a  dirided  allegiance,  lolo,  in 
1797,  opened  a  hooksdler's  ehop  R.t  Cowbridge,  a  fact 
"liich  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  if  onlyfor  the  sale  of 
Ite  following  anecdote.  The  French  Revolution  was 
I  u  tliat  time  riding  the  hurricane  like  a  demon,  and 
I  lie  bird,  being  a  man  of  extreme  political  views,  was 
■alched  by  the  police.     Not  pleased  with  being  bus- 

r'ed  of  fraternity  with  French  Bed  Republicanism, 
tietook  himself  to  tantalize  their  appetite  for  the 
Jjscorery  of  prohibited  gooda.  With  this  object  in 
i«w.  be  placed  among  the  books  in  his  window  one 
labelled  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  and  the  hook  soon  found 
i  pnrchager  in  the  character  of  a  spy ;  but  the  official 
TOuntenance  fell  when  he  found  the  book  to  be  a  fine 
ITf^h  BibU,  including  in  it  the  dearest  Rights  of  Ifan. 
Notvithatanding  his  precarious  means  m  living,  lolo 
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of  eminent  Welshmen,  who  called  tnemselvee  ' 
Gwyneddigion  Society,"  and  held  their  meetings  in  - 
London.  His  memory  was  so  stored  with  the  materials 
of  Cymric  lore,  that  it  might  justly  be  compared  to  an 
old  curiosity  shop.  Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  bookworm ; 
I  for  those  who  were  able  to  judge  of  his  compositions 
in  bis  native  language  say  that  he  possessed  the  bardic 
"awea,"  or  inspiration — "thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  bum,"  He  used  to  inveigh  fiercely  against 
the  account  of  the  Druida  given  by  Cs»ar,  Strabo, 
Suetonius,  Diodorua  Siculus,  and  others,  saying  they 
mistook  the  execution  of  criminals  for  a  reUgious  rite. 
When  people  argued  in  favour  of  these  classics  he 
would  exclaim,  impatiently,  "  You  arc  talking  of  what 

Siu  don't  understand!  of  what  none  but  a  bard — a 
ritish  bard — can  po$aibty  understand,"  Be  believed 
in  the  old  doctrine  of  metempsychosia,  mixed  oddly 
enough  with  ChiTstianity.  His  creed  looks  like  a 
compound  of  Druidism,  philosophy,  and  mysticism, 
and  vet  he  held  the  ChristiBJi  revelation. 

I  have  remarked  that  he  was  a  great  walker,  and  if 
space  allowed,  some  remarkable  proofs  of  hia  pedeEtrian 

Kwera  might  here  be  cited.  For  example,  he  was  once 
own  to  nave  walked  ninety-four  miles  in  thirty-six 
hours,  and  yet,  owing  to  his  asthma,  the  only  rest  he 
could  get  was  by  sleeping  in  an  arm-chair.  His  principal 
object  was  to  collect  manuscripts,  and  how  often  the  old 
man  has  been  seen,  as  represented  in  our  engraving, 
seated  on  some  rock,  or  some  fragment  of  an  ancient 
castle,  with  books  and  papers  taken  from  hia  wallet  lying 
upon  his  knees,  or  opened  beside  him.  Those  (if  any  be 
left)  who  ever  witnessed  his  fervid  pleadings  for  a  fa- 
vourite hypothesis  will  remember  bis  figure — so  unob- 
trusive when  at  rest — suddenly  springing  erect — the 
raised  arm,  the  clenched  hand,  the  kindling  eye.  the  em- 
phatic foot.  He  had  taught  himself  French  as  well  as 
the  classics,  hut  hia  chief  learning  vras  Celtic.  He  and 
'  two    others,    Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and    William  Owen, 
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traversed  the  whole  of  Wales  in  search  of  ancient 
British  manuscripts,  visiting  besides  all  the  various 
depositories  of  learning  in  England,  where  such  docu- 
ments might  be  found.  The  result  is  known  to  scholars 
under  the  name  of  "  The  loio  Manuscripts/'  or  **  The 
Myfyrian  Archaeology  of  Wales." 

The  moi*al  force  of  lolo's  character  may  be  estimated 
by  the  following  anecdote.  He  once  set  out  to  visit 
the  city  of  Bristol,  in  connection  with  some  plan  for 
the  abolition  of  slaveiy.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
city  the  bells  rang  out  a  merry  peal ;  and  on  in(juiring 
into  the  reason,  he  was  told  that  the  city  was  rejoicing 
on  account  of  the  news  just  received  that  Wilberforce's 
anti-slavery  bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  parliament. 
Uttering  a  fervent  anathema  against  slavery  and  all 
its  abettors,  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  the  city  from  his 
feet,  and  indignantly  retraced  his  steps  home  to 
Wales.  The  genuineness  of  his  horror  and  disgust 
was  proved  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  had  set 
out  with  empty  pockets  and  his  mind  disturbed  by 
conscientious  scruples  touching  the  rich  inheritance 
which  had  fallen  to  him  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
brothers,  who  had  made  their  fortunes  in  Jamaica. 
He  refused  to  administ^  to  the  estate,  but  talked  of 
going  to  Jamaica  to  liberate  the  slaves  and  divide  the 
property  amount  them.  It  was  in  rain  people  told 
niin  that  he  might  manumit  the  lilaves,  dose  all  con- 
cerns in  Jamaica,  and  stiU  secure  the  realized  property. 
"  What,  and  bring  the  oppressed  negro's  cui'se  on  tne 
heads  of  my  children?  No,  never  shaJl  they  defile 
their  conscience  with  such  guilty  lucre !  The  ban  of 
the  Almighty  is  on  slavery.  He  hates  it ;  and  his  dis- 
pleasure waits  on  those  who  love  either  it  or  its  gains. 
No,  I  won't  bring  a  curse  on  myself  or  my  children." 
Mr.  Redwood,  a  ^pi'eat  friend  of  his,  was  employed  to 
report  the  Jamaica  property  difficulty  in  a  more  in- 
viHng  lighi»  lolo  listened  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
broke  in :  "  Sir,  the  Almighty  himself  could  not  make 
me  take  the  money.  He  can  do  nothing  contrary  to 
His  attributes,  justice  and  mercy,  and  both  are  violated 
by  slavery."  Some  time  before  their  death  his 
brothers  had  offered  to  allow  hini  an  annuity  of  502., 
which  he  as  strongly  refused,  saying,  **  I  cannot  touch 
their  money ;  it  is  the  price  of  blood ;  the  purchase 
of  humanity^s  bii-thright — ^freedom.  I  would  rather 
starve." 

These  are  but  fragmentary  notices  of  one  who  may 
truly  be  called  a  grand  old  man.  He  had  nearly 
attained  his  eiehty-first  year,  in  1826,  when  his  son 
Taliesin  ( Ab  Imo)  visited  him  to  receive  his  blessing. 
Some  time  before  one  of  the  old  bard's  hiends  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  at  his  great  aee, 
so  active  and  vigorous.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  can  wuk 
about,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Providence,  but  it 
can't  be  for  mucn  longer ;  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  death 
behind  me"  He  was  right.  On  the  18th  of  December 
in  the  same  year  he  rested  his  head  on  the  side  of  iiis 
chair,  saying  to  his  daughter  that  he  was  so  free  from 
pain  he  thought  he  could  sleep.  The  sleep  was  the 
sleep  of  death. 
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The  author  of  "  The  Seasons  "  was  a  Scotchman  only 
by  birth.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  crossed 
the  Tweed  early  in  life,  to  gain  money  ani  reputation 
in  London.  Of  the  former  he  was  careliss,  and  suf- 
fered frequently  in  consequence;  but  h.3  fame  was 
establish^  after  a  brief  struggle,  and  has  scarcely  suf- 
fered diminution  since.  His  life  was  uneventful,  but 
it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  trace,  ho  Fever  faintly, 
the  career  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  poetsu 
whose  works  dui-ing  the    last  century   have    p  issed 


through  countless  editions,  and  are  still  freqncntlj 
reprinted. 

James  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  poor  Scotch  minister, 
was  bom  in  a  humble  manse  at  Ednam,  in  Boxbiirg. 
shire,  on  September  7th,  1700.  His  father,  who  was 
blessed  with  small  means  and  a  lar^e  family,  died  soon 
after  the  boy  had  completed  his  scnool  education,  and 
Mrs.  Thomson  with  her  children  then  went  to  reside 
in  Edinburgh,  where  James  was  sent  to  the  universitj, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  church-  Already,  however, 
he  had  discovered  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  found  it 
pleasaater  to  compose  verses  than  sermons.  On  re- 
ceiving a  rebuke  for  a  probationai^  discourse  he  de- 
livered before  the  professor  of  <uvinity,  Thomson 
felt  perhaps  more  acutely  his  unfitness  for  the  calling, 
for  a  few  months  afterwards  he  set  out  for  London. 
with  a  little  mone^  and  some  letters  of  recommen- 
dation tied  up  in  his  pocket-handkerchief.  No  sooner 
did  he  arrive  in  the  metropolis,  than  the  contents 
of  the  handkerchief  were  stolen,  and  this  sorrow,  a 
severe  one  under  the  circumstances,  was  speedilj 
followed  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  whom  ne  was 
tenderly  attached.  Before  long  he  was  able,  through 
the  influence  of  a  lady  of  title,  to  obtain  a  tutorship  at 
Bamet,  his  pupil  beins  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Binnmg. 
a  child  of  five  years  old.  Here  at  any  rate  he  fonnd  a 
home,  but  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  child  to  read 
was  not  to  the  poet's  taste,  and  after  a  few  months  he 
renounced  his  position.  When  he  did  this  he  was  in 
debt,  and  was  compelled  to  beg  a  loan  of  money  from 
a  friend.  He  turned  to  poetry  for  consolation,  and  hav- 
ing completed  his  "  Winter,  sold  it  to  a  bookseUer  at 
Charing  Gross,  over  whose  shop  he  lodged,  for  the  sum 
of  three  guineas.  The  poem  was  neglected  until  a 
clergyman,  "  happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  so 
delighted,  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  celebrating 
its  excellence."  The  attention  of  the  town  was  excited, 
and  the  author's  reputation  secured.  At  that  time 
writers  could  not  afford  to  rely  upon  the  pnblic; 
they  needed,  or  fancied  that  they  needed,  the  patronage 
of  the  nobility.  Thomson  followed  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  it  must  be  owned  with  more  than  ordinary 
servility.  He  lavished  his  praise  with  eatfemess,  and 
without  discrimination,  and  while  constimUy  asserting 
the  virtues  of  liberty  and  independence,  hadnot  strength 
of  mind  enough  to  exhibit  them  himself. 

To  flatter,  however,  was  not  esteemed  a  fault  in  those 
days,  and  it  is  the  only  moral  defect  to  be  found  in 
Thomson's  works.  His  writings  are  always  on  the 
side  of  truth  and  virtue;  he  never  tampers  with  vice, 
nor  for^ts  the  claims  of  religion ;  and  it  has  justly 
been  said  of  him,  that  he  did  not  write  a  line  which, 
dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot.  The  pubUcation  of 
"  Summer  "  and  *'  Spring,"  the  extraordinary  reputation 
of  "  Britannia,"  a  feeble  poem,  which  will  never  more 
be  read  except  as  a  critical  duty,  and  his  first  tragedj, 
"  Sophonisba,"  gave  the  poet  an  immense  reputation. 
On  the  representation  of  this  play  the  house  was 
crowded,  but  its  good  fortune  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
one  foolish  line — 

0  SophonUba !  Sophonisba,  O ! 

upon  which  a  wag  in  the  pit  shouted  out — 

O  Jemmy  Thomson  1  Jemmy  Thomsoo,  0  \ 

and  the  parody  was  remembered.  The  laugh  raised 
against  the  dramatist,  however,  did  not  lessen  his 
poetical  activity  ;  for  in  the  same  year  "  Autumn  "  was 
published,  as  well  as  the  t^lorious  hymn  with  which  the 
volume  of  "  The  Seasons     so  fitly  closes. 

Poets  are  proverbially  unfortunate,  but  it  was  not  so 
with  Thomson.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  were 
tnrown  open  to  him ;  friends  flocked  around  him ;  m^^ 
of  letters,  and  Pope  among  the  number,  united  to  do 
him  honour.  With  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Talbot  be 
travelled  in  Prance  and  Italy,  and  by  visiting  forego 
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landB  inoreased  tbe  love  for  his  own.  On  bia  refcum  he 
wajB  made  Secretary  of  Brief  b  in  the  Coort  of  Chancery ; 
and  thus  comfortably  provided  for,  he  asked  hie  only 
brother  to  reade  with  him ;  but  the  poor  fellow,  who 
was  in  bad  health,  pined  for  his  native  air,  and  the 
poet  sent  him  back,  "  taking  npon  himself  the  charges 
of  bis  maintenance."*  He  also  did  what  lay  in  his 
power  to  help  his  sisters,  who  had  been  oblig^  to  set 
up  a  milliners  shop.  He  now  took  a  cottage  at  Rich* 
mond,  but  there  was  no  wife  to  fill  it,  and  it  waa  some 
Tears  later  that  he  showed  his  affection  for  a  young 
lady,  whom  he  celebrates  as  Amanda,  and  who  after- 
wards jilted  him  and  married  an  admiral.  If  Miss 
Yomig  were  Thomson's  first  love,  as  the  biographers 
suppose,  he  ooold  not  have  been  very  sensitive  to 
female  charms ;  for  when  he  wrote  to  her  his  first  letter 
he  was  already  forty -three  years  of  age.  Writing  from 
Hagley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  he  says : — "  If  I 
am  so  happy  as  to  have  your  heart,  I  know  you 
have  spirit  to  maintain  your  choice;  and  it  shall  be 
the  most  earnest  study  and  pursuit  of  my  life,  not 
only  to  justify,  but  to  do  you  credit  by  it.  .  .  Without 
jou  there  is  a  blank  in  my  happiness  which  nothing 
can  fill  up." 

It  was  afterwards  said  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
that  Thomson's  disappointment  rendered  him  ever 
afterwards  indifferent  to  life.  It  is  certain  that  he 
mAde  no  further  attempt  to  change  his  condition. 

Eosedale  House,  Thomson's  residence  at  Richmond, 
was  lately  advertised  for  sale.  It  has  been  greatly 
changed  since  his  day.  What  was  once  a  very  smaU 
cottage  ia.now  a  family  house,  which  until  recently 
was  inhabited  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  parlour  and  bedroom  of  the  original  cottage  have 
been  thrown  together,  and  now  form  an  entrance-hall. 
The  summer-house  remains,  but  it  has  been  removed 
from  its  original  position  near  the  house,  and  stands 
at  a  considerable  distance.  "  It  is,**  says  Mr.  Howitt^ 
"  a  simple  wooden  construction,  with  a  plain  back,  and 
two  outward  sloping  sides,  a  bench  running  round  it 
within,  a  roof  and  ooarded  fioor,  so  aa  to  oe  readily 
removable  altogether.  It  is  kept  well  painted,  of  a 
dark  green,  and  in  it  stands  an  old  small  walnut  table, 
with  a  drawer,  which  belonged  to  Thomson.  On  the 
front  of  the  alcove  overhead  is  painted,  on  a  white 
oval  tablet — 

Here 

Thomson  sang 

"The  Seasons" 

and  their  change. 

The  tablet,  as  our  readers  will  see,  is  not  quite  correct, 
as  "  The  Seasons  '*  were  sung  before  Thomson  took  up 
his  residence  in  Kew  Foot  I^e.  Of  his  mode  of  life 
there  we  have  only  a  few  trifling  intimations.  He  has 
himself  told  us  that  he  was  "more  fat  than  bard 
beeeems,**  and  his  appearance  harmonized  with  his 
disposition.  Unfortunately  he  had  formed  the  opinion 
that  success  in  life  depended  less  upon  perseverance 
than  upon  what  is  commonly  called  good  fortune ;  an 
opinion  which  shows  that  despite  his  genius  he  must 
have  wanted  that  sound  good  sense  which  is  of  such 
infinite  value  in  the  daily  transactions  of  the  world. 
Xo  poet  ever  lived  more  completely  than  Thomson 
did  m  a  castle  of  indolence.  His  ambition  was  to  live 
in  peace,  in  luxurious  dreams,  in  easy,  social  fellowship. 
He  was  benevolent,  but  lazy ;  kind-hearted,  but  apa- 
thetic; and  if  he  seldom  actively  exerted  himself  to 
benefit  others,  he  was  equally  negligent  of  his  own 
interests.  The  sinecureship  he  received  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  lost  to  hun  not  long  afterwards  by 
the  death  of  the  Chancellor.  His  successor,  however, 
kept  the  office  vacant  for  some  time,  expecting  that 
Thomson  would  apply  for  it;  but  we  are  told,  that 
cither  from  indifference,  or  from  pride,  he  never  made 
the  apphcation.  There  is  a  story  related  of  him 
which,  if  not  authentic,  is  at  least  equally  characteristic ; 


namely,  that  he  would  wander  about  the  garden  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  biting  off  the  sunny  side  of 
the  peaches  which  grew  upon  the  wall.  And  yet  no 
one  haa  deacribed  more  vifforously  than  Thomson  the 
evils  of  sloth,  and  the  joy  oi  manly  exertion. 

It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease. 

That  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  ai-t ; 

That  toft  yet  ardent  Athena  Earned  to  please, 

To  keen  the  wit  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 

In  all  supreme,  complete  in  every  parti 

It  was  not  thenoe  raajeMtio  Home  arme, 

And  o'er  the  natiooA  shook  her  oonqaering  dart: 

For  sloggaitl's  braw  the  laaral  never  grows, 

Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 

But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away ; 

Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 

Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  duU  heads  to  lay ; 

Rude  Nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to  day ; 

Ko  cities  bera  their  toweiy  fronU  had  raised. 

No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 

With  brother  brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed, 

Kone  e'er  had  soared  to  fiune,  none  honoared  beoi,  none  praised. 

It  appears  inconsistent  with  Thomson's  sluggishness 
of  character  that  he  should  have  been  fond  of  walking ; 
but  the  pursuits  of  early  life,  whether  good  or  bad, 
linger  with  us  as  years  advance,  and  what  was  once  an 
enjoyment  might  ^rhaps  have  hecome  a  mere  habit. 
No  one  ever  described  Nature  more  accurately  than 
Thomson;  and  his  writings  bear  the  marks  of  that 
persevering  study  which  could  only  have  been  caiTied  on 
amidst  the  scenes  they  describe.  He  must  have  lived 
much  in  the  open  air)  must  have  watched  with  careful 
eye  all  the  changes  of  the  elements,  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  lonely  musings  and  sublime  solitudes; 
and  must,  therefore,  at  least  in  his  younger  days,  have 
known  as  much  of  physical  as  of  intellectual  activity. 

An  interesting  anecdote  of  the  actor  Quin  deserves 
insertion  in  any  memories  of  Thomson.  The  poet, 
owing  doubtless  to  his  culpable  carelessness  aoout 
money,  had  been  locked  up  for  a  debt  of  seventy 
pounds.  Quin  visited  him,  and  ordered  supper  &om 
a  neighbouring^  tavern.  "When  the  entertainment 
was  over,  he  said :  '  It  is  time  now,  Jemmy  Thomson, 
we  should  balance  our  accounta.'  The  poet,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  debtor,  supposed  that  he  had  aome  de- 
mand upon  him ;  but  Quin  set  his  fears  at  rest, 
declaring  that  he  owed  Thomson  1002.,  the  lowest 
estimate  be  could  put  upon  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  reading  his  works ;  and  that  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  him  in  his  will,  he  insisted  on  taking  that  oppor- 
tunity of  dischai'ging  his  debt.  Then  putting  the 
money  on  the  table,  he  hastily  left  the  room." 

Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  Thomson  as  slovenly  in  his 
attire,  and  one  of  his  more  recent  bio^aphers  relates 
that  the  only  article  of  dress  upon  which  he  bestowed 
care  was  his  wie.  The  barber  who  attended  him  at 
Richmond  said  uiat  he  always  wore  one,  and  that  he 
was  veiy  extravagant  about  them,  adding — ^"I  have 
seen  a  dozen  at  a  time  hanging  up  in  my  master's  shop, 
and  all  of  them  so  big  that  nobody  else  could  wear  them." 

In  those  days  official  posts  were  obtained  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  not  now  be  tolerated,  and  Thomson, 
without  leaving  his  pretty  rural  nook  at  Richmond, 
was  made  Surveyor-General  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
He  also  received  1(K)Z.  a  year  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
until  his  royai  highness  in  a  fit  of  petulance  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  it. 

l^s  is  ail  or  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  thepoet 
during  hia  twelve  years  residence  at  Richmond.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  great  vice  of  that  a^e,  and  that  ne  was  too  fond 
of  conviviality.  But  if  iie  had  boon  companions  he 
had  also  warm  friends — men  who  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  who  appreciated  the  kindliness  and  warmth 
of  his  character,  aa  well  as  his  high  inteUeotnal  qua- 
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ities.  It  has  been  said  of  ThoinsoiiT-and  which  of 
18  would  not  covet 'such  pitdse  P — ^that  those  who  knew 
lim  best  loved  him  most ;  and  when,  at  the  compara- 
ively  early  age  of  forty-eieht,  he  was  cut  ofiF  dy  a 
ever,  many  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  faithful  counsellor 
tnd  a  sincere  friend.  One  of  his  friends,  writing 
o  another  soon  after  the  news  of  Thomson's  death 
lad  transpired,  speaks  of  him  as  "our  old,  tried, 
imiable,  open  and  honest-hearted  Thomson;  whom 
ve  never  parted  from  but  unwillingly,  and  never  met 
>ut  with  fresh  transport;  whom  we  found  ever  the 
lame  delightful  companion,  the  samo^aithfid  deposi- 
tary of  our  inmost  l^onghts,  the  same  sensible  sym- 
?atlu8u.g  adTieer." 


TEE  MOTHERS  COLUMN. 

IV. — THE  tfOTHKB  IX  THK  SCtfOOIiBOOV. 

[t  is  a  great  mistake,  os  well  as  a  groat  cruelty,  to  begin  the 
icliool  system  with  a  child  at  too  early  an  age ;  and  it  is  hardly 
I  less  mischievous  error  to  imagine  that,  broanse  a  child  does 
Qot  learn  ont  of  a  book,  its  odncation  is  at  a  stand-still.  From 
the  moment  at  which  a  child  bc^ns  to  take  notice  of  things 
ind  persons,  its  education  may,  with  the  strictest  truth,  he 
said  to  commence.  If  a  grown-up  person  were  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  strange  country,  the  whole  geographical  and 
aatui-al  features  of  which,  as  well  as  the  language  of  its  in- 
iinbitants,  were  new  to  him,  would  he  not  be  acquiriag  infor- 
Duation  of  a  most  valuable  nature  while  he  made  himself 
icquainted  with  its  peculiarities,  and  learned  to  speak  its 
langiuigQ  ?  So  it  is  with  a  young  child  :  everything  in  the 
world  upon  which  it  has  entered  is  new  to  it ;  and  the  first 
fears  of  its  life  may,  with  -advantage,  be  devoted  entirely  to 
becoming  familiar  with  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
so  that,  properly  speaking,  its  course  of  tuition  begins  as  soon 
13  the  eye  can  distingoish  the  varieties  of  form,  and  the  ear 
take  in  the  difference  m  sounds. 

A  mother  ought  to  find  one  of  her  most  pleasing  occupations 
in  explaining  to  her  child  the  uses  of  different  articles ;  and,  if 
she  L3  herself  sufficiently  educated,  the  history  of  their  inven- 
tion, or  the  way  in  which  they  differ  from  wose  in  use  by 
3thcr  nations.  Natural  history  may  be  taught  most  agreeably 
by  means  of  pictures,  and  an  occasional  visit  (if  practicable) 
to  a  museum  or  zoological  garden.  A  description  of  the 
mbits  and  instincts  of  the  various  living  creatures  in  the 
{ingdom  of  nature  can  be  made  most  interesting  to  children,  if 
ihe  motlier  gives  it  in  a  lively  conversational  manner. 

Young  children  are  also  greatly  pleased  at  hearing  stories 
x>ld  or  read  alcud  for  them.     Ana,  without  the  tone  of  a 
ectnre,  many  valuable  lessons  may  be  taught  through  this 
uediiim,  the  child  beine  left  to  draw  its  own  inferences  from 
he  obvious  moral  of  the  incident  or  story.    Belated  in  this 
NVLj  also,  a  child  will  intuitively  learn  to  express  itself  in  well- 
chosen  language ;  and  its  manners  will  acquire  the  tone  which 
t  has  learned  to  admire  through  the  medium  of  description. 
There  is  also  much  to  be  done  by  a  mother  as  regaros  the 
)ronunciation  and  grammar  of  her  children,  before  she  puts  a 
x>ok  into  their  hands.    And  her  precept  and  example  must  be 
omblned,  or  the  former  alone  will  assuredly  &iL    Again,  the 
nanners  and  customs  of  different  countries  will  form  a  great 
md  most  agreeable  theme  for  both  instruction  and  amusement. 
All  that  I  have  suggested  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
k  child  not  only  without  fatiguing  it,  but  as  a  positive  pleasure. 
Vnd  how  different  is  the  appearance  of  a  child  so  taught— its 
animated  countenance  and  enlightened  understanding  show- 
ng  the  awakened  power  of  thought— from  tho  languid  eye 
nd  tired  brains  of  a  poor  little  creature  suffering  from  the 
pressure    of  lessons  learned  on  compulsion   and  in  fear  of 
punishment  1    Every  one  who  has  studied  children  will  assent 
o  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  they  desire  occupation  from 
.  very  early  age.     A  healthy  child  is  active,  mind  and  body, 
nd  requires  employment  for  both.  'A  mother  in  the  humbler 
lasses  of  society  can  find  plenty  to  occupy  even  the  tiniest 
ands.    How  pleased  her  little  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
cup  or  plate,  to  wind  her  cotton  or  wool,  or  to  sweep  tlu5 
loor,  iind  dust  tho  chairs  and  tables  !~how  proud  it  is  of  her 
pproving  glance  or  smile  I     And  how  overjoyed  if  she  tells 
'  fctlier  *'  that  it  was  done  by  little  «*  Teddy '    or  "  Nelly  !" 
Sven  in  thcso  little  efforts  the  child  is  learning  to  make  itself 


usefol,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  time,  and  oMud- 
ing  the  approval  of  its  own  tender  little  conscience  for  a  dntr ' 
performed. 

When  at  last  the  child  begins  its  book  eduoatioii,  be  it  tt 
home  under  the  care  of  a  mother  or  governess,  or  at  sdiool  1 
under  various  teachers,  it  is  the  part  of  the  mother  to  le^  ' 
that  the  mind  of  her  child  is  not  overtaxed.    The  leauih 
should  be  suited  to  its  capacity,  and  should  not  be  Iod^ 
enough  to  tire  the  mind  they  are  meant  to  strengthen  an) 
instruct    The  mother  should  also  see  that  the  child  Uurongbly ' 
undenUtndM   what   it   learns.      Many  children  leam  ^i^ 
lessons  by  rote,  without  taking  in  the  meaning  of  them;  this 
may  he  caused  by  natural  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
ot  fiom  the  want  of  a  proper  explanation  by  the  teacher.  In  , 
such  a  case  the  time  of  the  child  is  wasted,  and  any  infonutioD 
that  is  acquired  is  of  such  a  superficial  character  as  to  be 
utterly  worthless  for  the  great  bosiness  of  life.    It  is  a  meka. 
choly  thing  to  see  a  child  poring  over  a  book,  with  heaTj 
anxious  eyes  and  aching  head,  each  moment  becoming  more 
hopelessly  perplexed  by  the  obstacles  it  tries  to  sormoont,  anj 
the  very  terror  of  the  punishment  that  will  follow,  if  tiie  leasn  | 
is  not  oonqueied,  depriving  it  of  the  power  to  comprehend  it:  ' 
when  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  the  mother  would 
simplify  the  matter,  and  make  plain  what  had  seemed  ao  diffi- 1 
oult  and  incomprehensible. 

If  the  mother  does  not  herself  conduct  tlie  education  of  hs 
children,  she  should  at  least  he  sure  that  the  perBon  intr 
whose  care  she  commits  them  is  worthy  of  the  charge,  h  , 
the  national  and  parochial  schools  care  is  taken  hj  tbos  ! 
qualifled  to  judge  that  proper  teachers  are  provided  ;  bat  there  ' 
are  many  middle-class  schools,  as  well  as  those  opened  for  the  ; 
children  of  tradespeople  and  mechanics,  in  which  the  teachm  ' 
are,  to  say  the  least^  very  ill>piepared  for  their  dotiei    A 
number  of  children  are  crowded  into  a  small,  dose  room;  the 
incessant  mingling  of  many  voices,  the  stifling  afemo^Tc, 
and  the  sharp  voice  of  the  teacher,  producing  confosaoD  in 
the  brains  of  the  children,  and  heating  and  sickening  their 
httle  frames.    A  motlier  should  make  it  her  bosinesB  to  see 
to  this,  for  many  a  little  one  falls  a  victim  to  the  want  of  care  | 
in  this  particular. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  impatience  and  ill- 
temper  during  lesson  time.  The  parent  or  toicher  wlu 
cannot  govern  their  temper  while  professing  to  impart  infor- 
mation is  totally  unfit  for  the  task ;  and  unmixed  evil  most 
result  to  the  chUd  if  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  an  ill-r^- 
lated  mind.  We  will  give  one  case  oat  of  many  as  a  waning. 
A  littie  girl,  about  nine  years  of  age,  had  been  compelled  to 
commit  long  lessons  to  memory ;  pages  of  dry  grttmoir. 
columns  of  a  dictionary,  boundaries  of  various  couDtries  tod 
seas,  history,  and  arithmetic,  all  were  jumbled  together  in  ha 
brain  in  a  kind  of  confused  tangle;  and  each  day  saw  her  b^ 
come  more  heavy,  and,  as  her  teacher  called  it,  dvpid,  tnta 
the  pressure  on  her  faculties.  The  child  became  at  length 
really  ill,  but  her  illness  was  put  down  as  ill-temper,  snikg, 
and  laziness;  and,  with  dizzy  brain  and  achins  limbs,  tiiepoor 
little  victim  was  kepi  bound  to  the  wheel  or  wdtiwA  rootinc. 
until  one  day  she  seemed  utterly  unuble  to  remember  a  wvid 
of  her  lessons*  This  was  ascribed  to  obstinacy,  and,  bftring 
tried  various  punishments,  the  teacher  at  length  struck  her 
with  a  ruler  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  child  retmncd  to 
her  seat  sick  and  giddy,  and,  after  some  littlf  time,  was  «co 
to  bo  BO  really  ill  that  she  was  sent  home.  Alas  I  it  was  too 
late — water  on  the  brain  developed  itself  and  in  three  dajs  the 
little  sufferer  was  at  rest 


TEE  BIVEB. 


Above  the  winding  River's  brink 
The  tall  trees  wave  their  branches  green ; 
Their  cool  brown  roots,  washed  bare  and  clean, 

Beach  down  through  cooler  depths  to  drink. 

**  Behold,  how  heavenly  is  my  task  T' 
Methinks  the  River  murmurs  low ; 
"  As  God  bestoweth,  I  bestow ; 

"  To  be  like  Him  is  aU  I  ask.'* 

O  River !  thou  and  I  are  one 

In  sweet  desire  to  serve  and  be. 

Yet  every  day  I  grieve  to  see 
How  aU  my  deeds  so  selfward  run 


%« lllratrato  Ubalkng  for  all  €hsm. 
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air  Boun  leb,  idtoob  of  "stltim  holt's  dacobtbb." 


CHAPTEaiY. 

UTTKBB  raOM  TBE  SABt. 
'PHS  Lod^,  whicli  at  Feunie'B  CbriHtmoa  Tiait  to 
-L  Brackenfield  vaa  bo  forlorn  and  neglected,  had 
OQ  now  tlie  pleasant,  Uaj-time  aspect  of  on  Eaglish 
liome.  She  and  Un.  Forrester  held  manj  an  hour's 
familiar  talk  sitting  on  the  axuiaj  terrace  where  the 
culf  roaea  were  coming  ont,  and  the  leafage  was  all 


jonng  and  t«oder  green.  And  one  Askj  Fennia  told 
her  friend  all  her  troubles,  with  some  erpectation  of 
finding  sjmpathj,  but  she  only  came  again  into  colli- 
sion with  the  common  pr^ndice,  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  which  she  bad  perhaps  hardlj  yet  learnt  to  appre- 

"  Since  tba  rumour  of  jour  obstinate  attachment 
got  abroad,  we  hare  oft«n  heard  the  qneation  of 
Ur.  Tindal's  guilt  or  innocence  debated,"  said  Vxt. 
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Forra^WKi  "  It  seenii  to  all  of  hb  here,  that  unleas 
confession  should  come  from  some  unknown  ouarier, 
he  must  lie  under  the  tcarrible  imputation  to  %kQ  4ay 
of  his  death." 

**  You  none  of  you  ever  knew  him,  or  you  eoM  not 
havB  believed  it,"  replied  Pennie,  earnestly. 

"  He  was  very  slightly  known  to  ns  here,  that  is 
true ;  but  he  was  intimate  enough  at  Methley  Towers, 
and  there  he  was  condemned.  Lady  Brooke  thanks 
heaven  for  her  escape." 

Pennie*s  naughty  little  upper  lip  took  a  contemp- 
tuous curl.  "  Lady  Brooke,"  said  she,  "  knew  him  less 
than  anybody,  and  though  he  was  in  love  with  her,  he 

knew  her  as  little." 
Mrs.  Forrester    laughed.     "Plain-spoken  as  ever, 

Pennie !  Ton  are  a  sociable  little  creature ;  do  you 
ever  try  to  realize  what  your  life  may  be  if  you  link 
your  fate  with  his — cut  off  from  the  every-day,  easy- 
going world  which  will  not  receive  him  ?" 

"  I  never  tried  to  realize  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be.  But  if  I  were  assured  that  it  must,  I  would 
rather  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  on  a  desert  island 
with  him,  than  be  nilade  welcome  without  him  to  all 
the  delights  of  the  world.  Now,  MiUioent,  you  hi^ye  my 
confession  o|  faith." 

**  You  are  an  enthusiastic  little  goos^  I  should  U^« 
to  see  again  the  hero  who  has  inspired  yoi^  wit^  suo^ 
a  profound  devotion.  You  have  qiiite' taken  me  fep 
surprise,  Pennie.  X  used  to  t^unk  y«tH  "^oul^  ney^ 
fall  in  lovo  on  your  own  accom^th  Tefi  me  how  it  (uune 
about." 

"I  B^all  not.  And  >Ir.  ^ndal  )a  ^pit  a  hero," 
Pennie  seemed  rather  piqued. 

"  I  did  ttot  mean  to  imply  tha^  nobody  would  ever 
fall  in  love  with  you,  Quixote,*'  rep}ie4  ber  friend,  with 
a  teasing,  caressing  air.  "  I  ca)^  pM^tlj  well  imagine 
how  Mr.  Tindal  took  to  you,  but  I  cannot  oomprehend 
how  your  practical,  common  sense  little  wise  head,  as 
Uncle  Ohristopher  calls  it,  got  over  all  the  ^p^fMKms  why 
you  should  not  take  to  him." 

"  I  did  not  know  the  reasons  why  until  I  ^  tal^en 
to  him ;  and  when  I  heard  then^,  they  did  l^ot  i^ppi^QYli 
themselves  to  my  judgment  as  reasons  sufficient  fo^ 
changing  my  mind.  Prom  the  ftrst,  I  did  not  belier^ 
them — it  is  out  of  nature  that  I  shppld  believe  t^omi 
when  I  see  him  generous,  genUe,  brave,  kind— oh, 
Milly,  the  kindest,  best,  most  lovable " 

"  I  know  all  about  it, — there,  Pennie»  nevey  mind  my 
teasing !  If  you  ever  nuonry  I  shs^U  cotfie  to  see  you ; 
I  won't  forsake  yoT|  t  ^^t  I  should  heartily  rejoice  to 
see  the  clouds  clear  up  first.    Spre  come  the  letterp." 

A  servant  drew  near  with  four  on  a  salver — tifP  for 
Mrs.  Forrester,  two  for  Pennie. 

"  Only  an  answer  from  that  new  cook  I  wrote  about, 
and  an  invitation  to  the  Grandisons  for  Monday.  Who 
are  your  correspondents,  Pennie — Eastwold  and  May- 
field  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Forrester,  looking  over  her  shoulder. 

Pennie  was  absorbed  past  hearing,  for  in  her  East- 
wold letter  was  enclosed  another  in  an  unfamiliar 
hand.  She  turned  it  over,  and  then  read  the  beginning 
of  Mrs.  Wynyard's  accompanying  epistle.  It  apprised 
hear  that  the  letter  forwarded  was  from  the  east.  '*  I 
cannot  imitate  your  good  mother's  example,  dear 
Pennie,  and  put  it  in  the  fire,  but  I  think  "iir,  Tindal 

ought  to  refrain  from  addressing  you "    Pennie 

read  no  further,  but  clutched  her  precious  treasure, 
and  got  up  to  make  off  with  it  to  her  own  room.  Mrs. 
Forrester  understood  the  case,   and  held    her    fast, 


as^Eing  why  ahe  was  running  away^  and  why  Blie  vu 
blushing  to  such  a  brilliant  excees  when  there  wa^ 
positively  no  one  to  see  how  pretty  she  could  look  on 
proper  provocation. 

"  Milly,  what  a  torment  you  are !"  was  ihe  sUgfctlj 
exasperated  answer,  and  then  at  last  Pennie  got  free 
and  got  away. 

She  made  fast  her  door,  and  shut  herself  ap  witli 
her  letter  for  an  hour  at  the  least.  It  was  a  long 
letter,  a  loving,  cheering,  amusing  letter;  all  that  she 
imagined  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tindal  would  be ;  and  it 
made  up  to  her  for  her  former  cruel  deprivation.  Hot 
often  did  she  read  it  ?  Over  and  over,  until  it  occnrr&i 
to  her  suddenly  to  think  whether  she  might  answer  it 
Then  she  applied  to  Mrs.  Wynyard's  letter  again,  kt 
that  gave  her  no  guidance, — ^neither  permission  nor 
veto  was  even  distantly  referred  to.  While  she  was 
debating  over  the  strong  temptation  to  do,  and  abide 
the  consequences,  Mrs.  Forrester  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Pennie,  let  me  and  baby  in;  we  are  growing 
alarmed  at  your  prolonged  seclusion,"  cried  she,  in  kr 
teasing  tone. 

Pennie  gave  her  admission,  and  after  commimicating 
bits  of  her  news,  sought  counsel  to  do  as  she  wisLei 
Mrs.  Forrester  was  perfectly  aware  of  her,  and  woold 
not  give  it ;  not  at  first,  that  is.  It  was  wonderfui 
whf^t  fi  faculty  for  tormenting  this  happy  wife  and 
l^aibev  ^lad  developed  aU  at  once.  But  there  ^u 
som^ihing  in  Pennie  that  provoked  everybody  to  je^ 
atjief  who  loved  her;  to  call  her  odd  names,  and  to 
laugh  at  her  serious  side :  even  Mr.  Tindal  had  more 
than  once  t^sstified  to  the  influence. 

M  Just  fprget  your  private  affairs  for  one  minute. 
Pe^inie,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  this  a  pretty  patten 
for  baby's  shoes,"  began  her  friend. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  babies'  shoes.  Bab; 
kicks  them  off,  and  seems  more  comfortable  witboat. 
\  argue  therefore  that  babies'  shoes  are  a  matenial 
^ork  of  supei*erogation." 

"  Penuie,  don't,  h#  profane.  Am  I  to  read  that 
letter  P    I  dare  say  half  of  it  is  in  the  newspaper." 

"  More  than  half,  of  course.  You  can  read  it  there: 
the  writing  is  rather  cramped.  Ton  could  not  under- 
stand  it." 

♦*  Fortvwe  must  have  been  in  a  more  freakish  mooo 
than  oommon  when  she  gave  you  a  rCh  in  a  tragedr. 
Pennie.  Poor  little  soul !  you  always  kijgh  now  with 
tears  in  your  eyes." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  oxy  about.  This  is  nothing  but 
^od  news." 

•'  And  when  is  he  coming  home  P  Does  he  mean  t" 
see  Sebaetopol  taken,  and  the  war  ended  ?" 

"  Yes.  Ton  need  not  remind  me,  Milly— I  know  be 
is  in  the  way  of  danger,  in  the  way  of  death.  Do"  ^ 
you  think  I  might  write — just  a  small  letter.  Tb^.^ 
can  only  threaten  me  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  again 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  he  is  more  rea«ffl* 
able  than  they  are,  and  probably  much  tenderer.  ^ 
all  events,  he  would  not  act  so  spitefully  as  mypres^^ 
deputed  guardian,  Mr.  Hargrove,  does." 

"  If  you  ai-e  not  afraid  of  any  terrors  that  may  i 
overtake  you,  Pennie,  I  s^e  nothing  to  hinder  you 
from  doing  what  you  like.    Mary  would  hare  W 
back  his  letter  if  she  were  not  becoming  hopeless  of  a 
change  in  you.'* 

The  result  was  that  Pennie  wrote :  not  " jw  * 
smaU  letter,"  but  a  letter  as  long,  as  fuD,  and  oaH- 
lated  to  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  receiver  as  hi<  ^ 
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been  to  her.  She  made  no  secret  of  what  she  had 
done,  bat  mentioned  it  in  replying  to  Mrs.  Wjnyard, 
and  also  in  writing  to  her  mocher.  Mr.  Hargrove 
came  very  sooa  into  xKMsession  d  the  fact,  and  he 
again  reiviTed  the  menace  which  had  proved  effeotaal 
in  the  first  instance,  and  -said  to  Mrs.  Croft,  that  he 
really  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the 
fractions  heiress  a  ward  of  the  court;  lest,  some  day, 
Mr.  Tindal  should  come  back,  when  My  would  have  no 
secnrity  thai  he  might  not  persuade  her  to  runoff  with 
him.    The  widow  declined  to  fear  this  of  her  daughter. 

"Nay,'*  said  she,  **Fennie  has  a  better  sense  of 
things  than  that.  She  knows  what  belongs  to  her 
own  credit.  She  will  marry  him  in  the  face  of  us  all, 
or  shell  never  marry  him.  She'U  do  nothing  under- 
hand ;  she's  not  a  Ut  of  a  coward  isn't  Pennie.  She 
is  80  obstinate  because  she  fancies  she  is  behaving 
well  to  stand  up  for  a  man  that's  down  in  the  world. 
And  I  do  believe  her  whole  heart's  set  upon  him;  and 
a  lass  is  hard  to  turn  whan  thaVs  the  csae." 

"  She  has  been  badly  brought  up,"  said  the  lawyer; 
"she  would  have  been  much  better  brought  up  at 
home." 

"  I  see  no  fault  in  my  Pennie,  beg^ging  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Hargrove,"  replied  the  widow  stiffly;  like  most 
moHiers,  regarding  the  privilege  of  finding  flaws  in  her 
offspiing  as  a  sacred  monopoly.  '*  It  is  unfort'net 
she  ever  met  with  Mr.  Tindal ;  but  thinking  of  him  as 
she  does,  and  feeling  as  she  does,  I  can't  exactly  blame 
her  for  being  constant.  Her  *  errors  leans  to  virtue's 
side,'  as  Mm.  Featheaston  says.  And  if  it  was  not  for 
that  suspicion  that  hangs  on  him,  I  don't  know  a  man 
in  Eskdale  or  anywhere  that  I'd  sooner  give  her  to. 
He'd  not  separate  her  from  me ;  she'd  be  my  daughter 
all  the  days  of  her  life,  like  other  folks'  daughters  to 
them.  Bat  not  even  for  that  wiU  I  consent  to  *em 
marrying  while  things  stand  as  they  are,  and  I  can 
gainsay  it.  She'll  have  to  stay  till  she  is  her  own 
mistress,  and  there's  a  good  year  to  wait  for  that. 
And  a  deal  may  happen  in  a  year." 

"  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  there  is  no  change 
in  Mr.  Tindal's  circumstances,  and  she  persista  P" 

*'  I  shan't  quarrel  with  her,  anyhow,  Mr.  Hargrove. 
If  trouble  should  come  on  her  she'll  have  all  the  more 
uecd  of  her  mother.  Grieved  am  I  that  I  have  to  cross 
her  now ;  slie  takes  it  so  patiently." 

"  And  slways  indemnifies  hersdf ,"  added  the  lawyer, 
referring  to  the  recent  exchange  of  letters. 

"  We'll  say  no  more  about  that-^maybe  we  should 
ha'  done  the  same."  In  her  own  secret  heart,  Mrs. 
Croft  was  sensible  that  she  would  have  behaved  much 
worse  about  the  burnt  letter  than  Pennie  had  done, 
and  she  waa  relieved  rather  than  otherwise  to  feel  that 
the  matter  had  been  compromised  without  her  leave. 
It  let  her  more  at  ease  with  her  conscienoe  than  she 
had  ever  f ^  since  Pennie  kissed  her  after  her  disap- 
pointment, and  made  her  no  reproaches  on  her  weak 
compliance  with  her  enemy's  advice^ 

Between  Brackenfield  and  the  Lodge  Pennie  spent 
a  month,  and  in  June  she  went  with  Lady  Gk>odwin 
to  Scarborough  for  a  few  weeks.  She  had  ezperienottl 
some  sharp  pricks  from  fortune  already,  but  here  she 
got  a  wound  tbat  bled  and  bled  again.  Lady  Brooke 
was  there,  fair,  frivolous,  faahionable  as  UBoaL  She 
called  on  her  cousin,  and  saw  Pennie  for  a  few 
minutes,  ready  in  habit  and  hat  to  ride  with  Sir 
Andrew  to  Hackness. 


''Well,  Pennie,  you  are  not  pining —«. sage  little 
lady:  neither  is  he,"  \rhispered  she  with  laughing 
significance. 

Pennie  was  not  inclined  to  discuss  Mr.  Tindal :  ^he 
ooloured  and  turned  away  to  the  window  on  pretepc^ 
of  seeing  if  the  horses  had  been  brought  to  tiie  door. 
There  was  a  streak  of  malice  in  the  fat  white  beauty's 
composition,  and  she  would  not  let  her  victim  escape 
so  easily.  "Our  friend  Captain  Banghan^  writes 
prodigies  of  him  to  Sir  Thomas,"  continued  she, 
making  her  conversation  general.  *'  The  French  call 
him  the  possewed  Englishman,  and  say  he  bcai-s  a 
charmed  Hfe,  and  must  have  sold  himself  to  the  Evil 
One." 

"  The  bargain  did  ^not  insure  him  against  being 
badly  wounded,"  said  Lady  Goodwin,  dryly. 

"  Wounded  f  has  he  been  wounded  ?  What  luck  I 
Pennie,  how  proud  you  must  be  of  his  bit  of  glory ! 
I  hope  he  will  come  back  safe  and  faithful,  but  it  was 
about  a  fascinating  Irish  Sister  of  Mercy  I  was  going 
to  teU  you." 

"I  do  not  wiah  to  hear:  I  dare  saj  it  is  idle  or 
malignant  gossip,"  said  Pennie,  all  aflame.  Lady 
Goodwin  looked  alarmed.  Lady  Brooke  we^it  off  into 
a  trill  of  affected  laughter. 

"  How  impossible  it  is  to  teach  polite  behaviour  to 
women  not  to  the  manner  born,"  said  she:  but 
Pennie  had  vanished,  and  was  none  the  worse  for  the 
comment  on  her  abruptness  and  her  yeoman  race. 
She  was,  however,  moved  by  the  previous  allosion. 
Sir  Andrew  found  her  an  absent  and  silent  companion 
in  their  ride,  and  told  his  wife  on  their  return  that  he 
feared  she- was  out  of  spirits. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  jealous,"  Pennie  saad  to  herself 
over  and  over ;  but  the  idea  ol  that  "  fascinating 
Irish  Sister  of  Mercy,"  who  waa  most  likely  a  myth, 
would  keep  recurring  to  her  fancy.  Who  had  nursed 
Mr.  Tindal  through  his  long  calamity?  There  were 
hosts  of  Catholic  sisters  in  attendance  on  the  French 
military  hospital,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  might  be 
Irish.  And  what  if  she  were?  Pennie  comforted 
herself  with  a  re-perusal  of  her  letter,  and  the  phan- 
tom fear  was  exorcised,  but  only  to  return  with  a 
legion  of  shadows  worse  than  itself.  Her  mind 
developed  a  marvellous  facility  in  conceiving  troubles 
during  the  next  few  days.  Yet  real  anxieties  were 
abundant  enough  without  im<iginary  woes.  The  news 
of  the  war  was  of  perpetual  conflict,  attackt  victory, 
repulse:  the  siege  was  pressing  on;  its  dangers  were 
hourly  multiplying. 

It  was  trying  work  to  read  the  stoiy  in  the  "  Times," 
and  then  to  go  out  amongst  the  showy  crowd  on  the 
Esplanade  to  hear  tha  band  play,  and  meet  idle 
gossips,  while  her  heart  was  aching  and  yearning 
for  ehe  hardly  knew  what.  She  had  quite  changed 
her  mind  now  about  Mr.  Tindal's  dying  in  the  war 
gloriously.  He  was  a  volunteer,  unattached,  who 
risked  dimger  not  for  duty,  but  for  private  senjiment ; 
and  if  he  fell,  it  would  be  obscurely  and  unoomme- 
morated.  She  began  to  think  he  had  done  enough  fur 
honour,  and  restlessly  to  wish  he  would  return  to  the 
peace  ol  Eskdale. 

She  got  a  sort  of  ease  pu'esently,  but  it  did  not 
bring  the  balm  she  had  once  anticipated  under  such 
cironmstances.  There  came  to  her  one  morning,  by 
the  sea,  another  letter  from  the  East,  agai^  enclosed 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Wynyard,  and  thia  time  without  any 
reproachful  comment.    It  was  a  very  little  thin  epistler 
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and  the  address  was  in  a  scratchy  feminine  hand. 
Pennie  looked  at  it  with  fixed  eyes  for  a  full  minnte 
before  she  could  open  it.  A  presentiment  of  gprief 
wsB  upon  her;  and  the  presentiment  was  realized. 
When  she  broke  the  seal  at  last,  she  found  only  three 
or  four  feebly-traced  lines,  without  signature,  but  in 
Mr.  Tindal's  wi-iting. 

"  My  dear,  dear  Love, — ^I  have  been  hit  again,  in  the 
left  shoulder.  The  surgeon,  cannot  extract  the  bullet, 
and  looks  grave.  If  I  get  over  this  I  shall  come 
home;  if  not,  little  Pennie,  keep  your  faith  in  me 
always.  Before  God,  as  a  man  about  to  die,  I  say  it, 
I  am  gpiiltless  of  my  poor  brother's  blood.  My  dear 
child,  I  should  like  to  see  you  again ;  but  if  it  is  not  to 
be,  Hearen's  will  be  done.  I  hare  got  away  from 
my  burthen  since  I  came  here,  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  It  has  hardly  irked  me  at  alL  Good-bye, 
darling,  good-bye." 

Below  were  a  few  lines  in  the  woman's  hand,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Tindal  had  received  his  wound  in 
the  capture  of  the  Mamelon,  where  he  had  mounted 
the  breach  with  the  storming  party  that  won  it  first. 
It  was  added,  that  though  his  state  was  critical,  the 
writer  had  hopes  he  might  do  well  eventually,  be- 
cause his  sufferings  were  not  aggravated  by  any 
mental  disquietude.  Pennie's  heart  sank  as  she  read 
it.  "  He  has,  then,  made  up  his  mind  to  the  worsts" 
thought  she,  remembering  the  restless  mortal  he  was 
when  he  lay  invalided  at  Mayfield.  And  in  a  manner, 
her  mind,  too,  was  made  up  to  the  worst :  but  still  she 
could  not  have  encountered  thai  without  such  a  shock 
as  would  have  proved  to  her  how,  in  the  depths  of  her 
present  de8X)ondency,  hope  was  yet  rooted  fast — ^too 
fast  for  anything  but  the  absolute  clutch  of  death  and 
certainty  to  tear  it  up. 

She  showed  her  aid  little  letter  to  Lady  Goodwin, 
and  said  she  should  like  to  go  home  to  Eastwold  that 
day. 

"  But  why,  Pennie  P"  remonstrated  her  friend.  ''  It 
is  livelier  here;  there  is  more  distraction  for  your 
thoughts." 

**  I  do  not  want  distraction,"  was  her  reply.  "The 
earliest  news  of  him  will  come  to  Eskdale :  I  must  go." 

Advice  was  thrown  away  upon  her,  and  entreaty 
was  equally  unavailing.  She  would  go,  and  she  went, 
attended  only  by  her  maid,  and  arrived  at  Eastwold, 
without  warning,  about  dusk.  When  she  explained 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  return,  she  won  from  Mrs. 
Wyn3rard  at  last  both  comprehension  and  sympathy. 
The  poor  lady,  environed  by  troubles  of  her  own,  had 
given  few  tender  thoughts  to  her  husband's  ward;  but 
here  was  she  bearing  a  vast  and  tangible  sorrow, 
waiting  for  news  of  life  or  death,  which  would  be  as 
life  or  death  to  her  when  it  came. 

"  My  dear  little  Pennie,  I  will  never  be  hard  upon 
you  again,"  said  she,  looking  with  pity  in  her  pale, 
patient  face.  "  I  never  quite  realized  before  how 
much  you  loved  him." 

"  Neither  did  I, "  said  Pennie,  and  turned  away, 
guiding  herself  up  the  great  staircase,  with  a  hand 
on  the  balustrade,  weak  and  weary,  and  almost  ready 
to  fall.  She  had  begxm  to  feel  that  if  he  died  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living  for.  Her 
love  had  the  principle  of  growth  in  it,  and  it  had  gone 
on  increasing  until  it  filled  the  entire  circle  of  her  life. 
That  gone,  it  seemed  as  if  only  a  blank  future  would 
be  left — an  insupportable,  indefinite  blank,  from  which 
•leath  would  h<»  n  Me«Rn<1  r«»lf\vQo 


CHAPTER  Y. 

WSLL  MET,  PENNIE. 

Pennie's  own  room  at  Eastwold  commanded  a  lon^ 
look-out  over  the  park,  and  beyond  that  of  the  road 
to  Allan  Bridge,  along  which  came  the  dailj  post, 
carried  by  a  sturdy  old  woman  who  had  filled  the 
office  for  half  a  century  or  more.  The  road  was  nut 
so  much  frequented  of  a  morning  but  that  Pennie 
could  discern  her  figure,  and  recognize  it^  as  she  came 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  the  bag  slung  across  her 
shoulder,  and  a  stout  stick  in  her  hand  to  help  her  on 
her  daily  round,  which  was  very  long,  if  she  had  a 
letter  to  deliver  at  any  of  the  outlying  farma  or 
cottages  on  the  moor.  From  her  window  early  Pennie 
watched  every  day ;  and  as  soon  as  she  espied  Maggie 
Wardrope  coming  in  sight,  off  she  set  to  meet  her,  and, 
for  many,.'many  mornings,  to  meet  disappointment  in 
her  company. 

The  old  woman  knew  well  enough  what  it  meant. 
She  had  a  grandson  of  her  own  at  the  war,  aa  she  told 
Pennie.  "  And  many  a  long  thought  ha'  I  about  him, 
when  I  lie  awake  of  nights,"  said  she.  "  His  mother's 
dead,  and  so's  his  father.  I  brought  him  up  only  to  lose 
>iini-  Pve  never  heard  a  word  since  he  went  away; 
but  I  fancy  I  suld  knaw  if  he  waa  killed,  wi'oat  telling; 
I  was  that  fond  o'  him«" 

Pennie  asked  her  how  she  should  know ;  and  walking 
back  to  Eastwold  gate  in  the  post- woman's  company, 
she  heard  a  tale  or  two  of  the  old-world  superstitians 
that  still  brooded  in  those  parts ;  of  ghostly  appear- 
ances, of  voices  distant  but  distinct,  of  weird  warnings 
and  mysterious  impressions  on  the  anxious  mind, 
touching  the  state  of  absent  and  beloved  friends.  As 
she  went  up  the  park  alone  afterwards,  she  thoo^^ht : 
"  I  have  never  felt  as  if  I  should  reslly,  reaJdy  lose  him, 
and  this  morning  I  have  a  sense  as  if  he  were  not  far 
off."  The  next  moment  she  sighed,  and  reproached 
herself  for  delusive  notions  bred  of  Maggie's  talk .  Bat 
delusive  notions  or  not,  they  returned  on  her  at  intervals 
throughout  the  day,  and  gave  her  consciously  a  brighter 
countenance  and  air. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August  now ;  golden  weather 
with  the  reapers  in  the  fields,  and  the  heather  all 
gloriously  abloom.  ' 

The  evenings  on  the  moor  were  Pennie's  ohief  times 
of  consolation.  She  used  to  wander  up  the  fells  from 
the  back  of  Eastwold  House,  with  Anna  or  Liois,  or 
both,  for  company,  and  sit  at  a  certain  point  w^hence 
the  dale  was  visible  nearly  to  the  h^ad.  On  this  par- 
ticular evening  Lois  went  with  her  alone,  and  while 
the  child  disported  herself  amongst  the  heather,  Pen- 
nie fell  into  a  not  unhappy,  meditative  mood.  Her 
eyes  settled  often  on  the  Abbey  gateway,  clearly  | 
visible,  from  her  point  of  observation,  against  the 
thick,  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  court  Figures  ' 
moving  on  the  road  were  few,  but  Pennie  recognized 
Mr.  Boberts,  mounted  on  his  rough,  square  cob,  who 
entered  at  the  gate.  He  presently,  as  she  supposed, 
rode  out  again,  accompanied  by  somebody  on  foot,  and 
she  lost  sight  of  them  where  the  lane  bent  round 
under  the  hill  towards  Allan  Bridge.  She  hod  not 
met  the  steward  since  her  return  from  Scarborough, 
nor  had  she  been  able  to  glean  any  intelligence  in 
other  quarters.  But  uncertainty  had  gi'own  endurable. 
The  long  silence  gave  hope  that  Mr.  Tindal  had  borne 
up  successfully  against  his  first  danger,  and  as  ahe  sat 
Tmi'^inj^  in  the  sunset,  the  impression  of  the  morning 
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retnmed  upon  her  very  etronglj,  and  she  said,  aloud, 
"  I  sliall  liaYe  g^ood  news  soon;  I  feel  I  shall !" 

Just  at  that  moment  there  appeared  in  the  distance, 
darkly  defined  against  the  glowing  sky,  a  man  on 
hoTseback,  adrancing  at  a  brisk  trot  on  the  ridge  of 
the  fell  where  the  road  ran.  Lois  put  ont  her  wild 
head  from  a  heathery  knoU,  and  cried,  "Pennie,  some 
one  is  coming.  It  is  Mr.  Boberts's  pony,  hat  it  is  not 
Mr.  Roberts  who  is  riding  it.  I  don't  Imow  who  it  is." 
Pennie  rose  and  watched— ^went  a  step  or  two  for* 
ward,  and  pansed.  ^* R  muet  he'*  said  she,  nnder  her 
breath ;  "Itisr  and  she  waved  her  hand,  and  ran  to 
meet  tlie  rider,  who  came  steadily  on  and  on,  nntil  she 
could  discern  the  familiar  features  of  his  brown- 
bearded  face  under  his  broad  hat.  He  did  not  recog- 
nize her  so  quickly,  but  the  moment  he  saw  the  flying 
figure  was  coming  to  him,  he  knew  her,  and  shouted 
exultant,  "  Well  met,  Pennie,  well  met !" 

"  I  knew  you  a  long  way  off,"  said  she,  arriving 
breathless  at  his  side;  ''Oh,  how  glad  I  am!"  He 
stooped  from  his  saddle  to  embrace  her,  thinking  as 
she  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  how  lovely  she  was ; 
for  even  ugly  faces  are  glorified  at  such  moments,  and 
Pennie's  ^es  and  mouth  were  beautiful  always. 

"  I  was  going  to  look  down  into  Eastwold  garden 
for  a  glimpse  of  my  love,  and  behold  her  here!"  said 
he.  "  Has  it  seemed  a  weary  while  P  Two  years  and 
nearly  three  months  since  we  said  good-bye!  Jack 
must  submit  to  be  tethered  to  a  bush  while  we  rest 
and  have  a  talk.  This  is  better  luck  than  I  dared  to 
hope  for." 

Mr.  Tindal  dismounted,  and  secured  the  sober  beast ; 
then  he  made  Pennie  sit  down  on  a  little  hillock  facing 
the  rosy  clouds,  and  placed  himself  at  her  side,  while 
Lois,  after  a  sympathizing,  pleased  survey  of  the  re- 
united, inobservant  lovers,  betook  herself  to  making 
Jack's  acquaintance.  For  a  little  while  they  were 
silent,  each  looking  in  the  other's  face,  each  holding 
the  other's  hands.  Words  could  not  express  the  joy, 
the  boundless  thankfulness  that  filled  both  hesrts. 
Pemiie  fell  a  sobbing,  and  Mr.  Tindal  lifted  hia  hat, 
and  said,  solemnly,  "I  thank  Qod  for  this  day!" 

"Sometimes  I  used  to  dread  lest  it  might  never 
come,  but  in  my  secret  mind  I  believed  always  that  it 
would,"  responded  Pennie  when  she  recovered  her 
voice.  **  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  made  to  be  a  sor- 
rowful woman ;"  and  then  she  sighed  with  excess  of 
happiness.    It  was  a  moment  of  life  almost  perfect. 

"I  shall  leave  Eskdale  no  more  until  I  can  carry 
you  away  ^th  me  I    Oh,  Pennie,  when  shall  it  be  P" 

"  I  don't  know, — tell  me  about  yourself.  I  have  so 
longed  for  news.  Why  did  you  not  write  again  when 
you  began  to  recover  P" 

"  Twice  I  wrote,  my  darling,  and  no  answer  came. 
The  letters  must  have  been  lost  or  intercepted.  Mine 
to  Roberts  were  only  delivered.  He  supposed  you  in 
possession  of  my  latest  intelligence,  or  I  am  sure  the 
good  old  fellow  would  have  managed  to  let  you  know 
that  I  was  m  a  fair  way  to  live." 

"  Two  letters  of  yours  have  been  kept  back  from  me 
vhile  I  was  so  wretched !"  cried  Pennie,  her  suspicions 
fixing  at  once  on  Mr.  Hargrove.  **  Who  could  be  so 
cmelP  Not  my  mother,  not  Mrs.  Wynyard,  cer- 
tamly." 

"Let  us  put  by  our  troubles,  and  never  mind  to- 
i^ight.    It  is  very  pleasant  to  look  at  you  again.  Pen- 

^e.— very  pleasant  to  feel  myself  safe  here.    When  I 
^^as  too  weak  to  do  anything  but  watch  the  shadows 


on  the  white  hospital  wall,  I  used  often  to  fancy  you 
were  with  me,  and  #hile  the  impression  lasted  I  was 
quite  happy  in  my  helplessness.  My  nurse^  a  queer 
old  snuffy  Jiish  Bister  of  Mercy,  an  excellent  creature, 
told  me  I  called  her  by  your  name  when  I  was  deli- 
rious. You  should  see  your  double,  a  woman  six  feet 
high,  stout  and  strong  as  a  grenadier,  and  jocular  in 
the  most  uncompromising  brogue." 

Pennie  laughed,  and  thought  some  day  she  would 
tell  him  what  she  had  suffered  because  of  this  amiable 
giantess.  For  the  present  she  restricted  herself  to 
asking  if  the  sister  had  sent  him  home  healed  and 
sound. 

,  "  There  are  years  of  life  in  me  yet^  darling.  The 
hardships  I  have  encountered  have  done  me  good," 
was  his  reply.  **  Don't  look  so  pitiful,  Pennie.  I  feel 
just  now  as  if  I  had  left  my  incubus  behind  me.  It 
rejoices  my  heart  beyond  measure  to  see  my  sweet- 
heart's dear  little  kind  face  shining  on  me  once 
more." 

But  Pennie's  dear  little  kind  face  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, more  compassionate  than  bright.  She  was 
realizing  his  late  experiences.  He  was  much  worn, 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  long  pain,  long  weari- 
ness and  continuing  weakness  about  his  mouth  and 
brow.  She  wanted  cheering  under  that  impression; 
and  regarding  her  with  a  teasing,  loving  air,  Mr.  Tin- 
dal said,  "  Pennie,  you  have  taken  the  liberty  of  grow- 
ing in  my  absence ;  there  is  considerably  more  of  you 
than  when  I  went  away." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  am  improved  ?"  asked  she  with 
a  naivete  which  struck  her  the  moment  the  words  were 
out  of  her  lips,  and  made  her  blush  and  laugh  con- 
fusedly as  she  tried  to  explain  that  that  was  not  what 
she  meant  exactly.  Mr.  Tindal  laughed -too,  and  de- 
clared that  she  was  very  much  improved ;  but  aU  im- 
provement, under  the  circumstances,  told  against  her, 
— she  ought  to  have  fretted  herself  to  a  thread-paper 
in  his  absence.  He  should  like  to  hear  what  account 
she  had  to  g^ve  of  herself  in  extenuation  of  her  insen- 
sibility.   Pennie  grew  evasive. 

"  There  is  less  of  you,''  said  she,  softly  stroking  one 
of  his  thin  white  invalidish  hands.  "  Tou  must  have 
suffered.  Try  to  get  up  your  strength  fast,  or  the 
doctors  are  sure  to  order  you  off  for  the  winter  to 
some  warm  climate." 

"  They  will  order  in  vain  unless  you  will  go  too. 
That  bullet  is  somewhere  in  my  unhappy  shoulder  yot» 
and  tortures  me  not  a  little.  I  should  like  to  be 
cosseted  up  again  as  I  was  at  Mayfield.  Do  you  think 
your  mother  would  take  me  in  P"  , 

Pennie  shook  her  head,  and  tears  rose  in  her  eyes. 
"There  is  no  change  here — all  are  against  you  stiU 
but  me." 

"  I  don't  care  who  is  against  me,  if  you  are  for  me  1 
Pennie,  my  darling,  my  darling !"  he  exclaimed,  with 
emotion  that  mastered  him  for  a  moment.  Recovering 
himself  presently,  he  plucked 'off  his  wide-awake,  and 
showed  her  his  dark  hair,  all  lustreless  and  grey.  "  I 
begin  to  feel  almost  an  old  man  whilo  1  am  some  years 
short  of  forty.  I  wish  I  could  grow  backwards  to 
meet  your  youth,  Pennie !"  There  was  a  grieved,  re- 
gretful, impatient  tone  in  his  voice  that  smote  her 
with  keen  pity. 

"  I  love  you  best  as  you  are,"  said  she,  intent  only 
on  consolation ;  and  as  his  head  was  bent  down,  and 
his  face  hidden,  she  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  lay 
her  hand  caressingly  on  the  dry  burnt  locks. 
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Let  us  examine  this  effect  in  a  more  methodical 
manner.  Platinum  is  a  metal  that  can  be  raised  to  a 
white  heat  without  meltins.  If  we  raise  a  platinum 
▼essel  to  such  a  heat,  and  let  water  fall  into  it,  drop 
by  drop,  we  get  none  of  the  hissing  and  furious  boilinp 
and  spitting  of  steam  that  we  usually  associate  with 
water  in  contact  with  very  hot  metal;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  drops  fall  quietly  into  the  h^ted  vessel, 
collect  together,  and  form  a  globule  which  has  an 
incessant  tremulous  motion,  which  does  not  boil,  but 
disappears  after  a  long  time  by  slow  evaporation. 

Now  here  is  a  curious  thing — ^if  while  the  water  is 
trembling  in  its  Seated  bed,  the  flame  or  other  source 
of  heat  which  keeps  the  crucible  hot,  be  removed,  the 
water  continues  to  tremble  for  a  minute  or  so,  then 
suddenlv  boils  with  a  great  noise,  sends  up  a  great 
cloud  of  steam,  and  disappeai^s. 

The  fact  is,  when  water  is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by 
drop  into  the  hot  platinum  vessel,  it  never  reaches  the 
bottom.  The  water  instantly  becomes  surrounded  hj 
an  atmosphere  of  steam,  which  serves  it  aa  an  elastic 
kind  of  cushion,  protecting  it  from  the  hot  metal,  and 
preventing  it  from  boiling.  Take  awa^  the  heat»  and 
the  cudiion  of  steam  loses  its  elasticity — the  water 
descends  by  its  weight,  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot 
metal,  and  suddenly  flashes  into  steam. 

It  is  supposed  tliat  steam  boilers  sometimes  explode 
in  this  wav.  If  the  furnace  be  unusually  hot,  and 
the  water  low,  fresh  water  let  in  may  not  touch  the 
metal,  but  form  this  cushion  of  steam  around  it,  until 
the  stoker,  shovelli&g  on  fresh  coals,  cuts  off  some  of 
the  heat  which  allows  the  metal  to  cool  down  some* 
what,  when  the  water,  displacing  its  cushion  of  steam, 
suddenly  comes  in  contact  with  the  white-hot  metal, 
flashes  mto  steam,  and  bursts  the  boiler. 

The  reader  will  easily  see  that  when  our  friend 
passed  his  wet  hand  tnrough  the  stream  of  molten 
iron,  the  li(^uid  metal  never  touched  his  hand.  The 
water  supphed  the  cushion  of  steam  between  his  hand 
and  the  fiquid  metal;  the  ertreme  heat  being  the 
preservative. 

When  water  rolls  about  on  hot  metal  on  its  cushion 
of  steam,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  apheroid<d  ticde :  that  is, 
the  drop,  or  globe,  or  sphere  of  water  becomes  slightly 
flattened,  formins^  what  is  called  a  spheroid. 

Other  liquids  besides  water  can  assume  the  sphe- 
roidal state.  Theve  is  a  liquid  called  aulphuroua  aeid 
so  volatile,  that  it  boils  over  at  14^ ;  that  is,  it  boils 
rapidly,  and  becomes  vax>our  18^  lower  than  water 
becomes  solid.  Now  if  this  sulphurous  acid  be  dropped 
into  the  white-hot  platinum  vessel,  it  passes  into  the 
spheroidal  state,  and  dances  on  its  cushion  of  vapour, 
still  retaining  its  temperature  below  14°.  If  in  this 
state  water  be  poured  into  the  vessel,  it  is  instantly 
converted  into  a  lump  of  ice,  although  closely  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  heat. 

Mercury  becomes  soHd  at  — 39^,  or  71°  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  If  solid  carbonic  acid,  dis- 
solved in  ether,  be  put  into  the  red-hot  vessel,  mercury 
may  be  frozen  in  the  spheroidal  mass.  We  have  seen 
a  lump  of  solid  mercury  thus  taken  out  of  its  fiery 
crater,  and  held  in  water  by  a  wire  frozen  on  to  it, 
•when  it  melted,  threw  out  jets  of  liquid  mercury, 
and  converted  the  body  of  water  into  a  solid  mass  of 
ice. 

{  Water  and  other  liquids  assume  the  spheroidal  state 
on  other  heated  surfaces  besides  metal,  as  was  dis- 
covered by  the  writer  many  years  ago.  If  oil,  for 
example,  be  made  more  than  twice  as  hot  as  boiling 
water,  and  a  globule  of  water  be  very  gently  and  care- 
fully deliver^  to  its  surface,  the  water,  although  so 
verv  much  heavier  than  the  oil,  will  roll  about  on  its 
cushion  of  steam,  until  it  slowly  disappears  by  evapo- 
ration. The  experiment  reauires  care,  for  should  the 
globule  sink  below  the  surface,  it  suddenly  becomes 
steam,  and  scatters  about  the  hot  oil. 


LOVE  AND  AGE. 

I  PLAYED  with  you  'mid  cowslips  blowing, 
When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing, 
Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more. 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  and  heather. 
With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro, 
We  wandered  hand  in  hand  together; 
But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  lovely  roseate  maiden, 
And  still  our  early  love  was  strong; 
Still  with  no  care  our  days  were  laden. 
They  glided  joyously  along ; 
And  I  did  love  you,  very  dearly — 
How  dearly,  words  want  power  to  show; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  as  nearly; 
But  that  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  other  lovers  came  around  you. 
Tour  beauty  grew  from  year  to  year. 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  yon 
The  centre  of  its  glittering  sphere. 
I  saw  you  then,  first  vows  forsaking, 
On  rank  and  wealth  your  hand  bestow; 
Oh,  then  I  thought  my  heart  was  breaking,— 
But  that  was  forty  years  ago. 

And  I  Uved  on,  to  wed  another  t 
No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  moth^, 
I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
My  own  young  flock,  in  fair  progreaaion. 
Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row : 
My  joy  in  Uiem  was  past  expression  ;— 
But  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron  plump  and  comely. 
You  dwelt  in  fashion's  brightest  blaze; 
My  earthly  lot  was  far  more  homely ; 
But  I  too  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 
Around  the  hearth-stone's  wintry  glow. 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  was  christened:— 
But  that  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Time  passed.    My  eldest  girl  was  married, 
And  I  am  now  a  grandsire  grey : 
One  pet  of  four  years  old  I've  carried 
Among  the  wild-flowered  meads  to  play. 
In  our  old  fields  of  childish  pleasore, 
Where  now,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, 
She  fills  her  basket's  ample  measure, — 
And  that  is  not  ten  years  ago. 

But  though  first  love^  impassicmed  blindness 

Has  passed  away  in  colder  light, 

I  still  have  thought  of  you  with  kindness, 

And  shall  do,  till  our  last  good-night. 

The  ever-rolling  silent  hours 

Will  bring  a  time  we  shall  not  know. 

When  our  young  dajrs  of  gathering  flowen 

Will  be  an  hunchi^d  years  ago. 

Thomas  Lov8  Peacock- 


Tire  BALLAbS  OP  BSnTASV. 


TBB  BALLADS  OF  BBIITANY. 

A  Bb£tor  lad]'  of  ancient  name  and  noble  blood  be- 
gan many  jears  ago  to  collect  the  ballads  and  songs 
of  the  Breton  peasontTT ;  and  her  son,  the  Yicomte  ae 
la  Tillemarqne,  has  pablished  the  coUection,  greatly 
incieased  by  his  own  exertions,  and  b^  those  of  tie 
tlergy  and  gentry  of  the  different  locahties ;  for  these 
biJIads  grow  np  like  some  production  of  the  soil, 
^h  in  his  place.  They  huTe  been  translated  into 
literal  French  by  tbia  accomplished  gentleman;  and 
a  well-knoim  English  author,  Ur.  Tom  Taylor,  has 
rendered  niany  (U  them  into  Engli^  verse.  This 
much  of  referenoe  is  indispeiiBable  as  a  preface,  for 
the  language  of  Brittany  is  aa  dead  a  mystery  to  me 
(and  to  you)  as  the  soft  accents  of  ancient  Insh,  and 
the  consonants  of  Ap  Thomaa  of  the  Welsh  Harp. 
Bat  Brittany  itself  I  know  well,  from  charming 
Omngcainp,  overhanging  the  river  Trienz,  to  ancient 
Taqnes,  on  the  brink  of  the  sea  of  Horbihan ;  I  know 
the  pine  woods  and  the  heathy  waates,  the  bright 
*at^  caught  here  and  there  along  the  conat,  and  the 
tarred  honsea  of  Uorlaiz  and  Qnimper;  and  I  can  tell 
TOO  that  here,  as  nowhere  else  in  France,  will  you 
find  the  Middle  Afes  yet  liring,  in  external  as  in 
internal  things.  Ctf  lit^ratnre  thia  also  holds  good. 
"  The  poetiy  Uiat  wells  out  of  the  Celtic  nature,  wher- 
ever it  is  left  to  itself,  has  not  had  ita  course  checked 
or  crossed  in  Brittany  by  amch  inflnencea  as  the  Pro- 
testant Methodism  of  Wale*  or  the  war  of  religion 


and  races  in  Ireland.  Ballads  and  canticles  that  were 
sung  in  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
are  still  handed  down  by  recitation,  from  father  to 
son,  from  mother  to  child,  among  the  peasants, 
beggars,  and  wandering  '  crowdevs,'  who  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  bards."  Thus  much  Mr.  Taylor  i 
his  charming  preface. 

Wander  where  he  will,  the  traveller  in  Brittany 
oOTnes  across  traces  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  ancient 
Province  with  France.  Invading  armies — such  imaU 
armies  they  were  in  those  days,  when  erei^  man 
counted  by  hia  personal  prowess — ponred  again  and 
again  over  the  heathy  lands ;  every  one  of  the  ijnaint 
old  towns  Boems  to  have  sustained  numerous  siegea : 
nowitwa8"the  Ganl,"  and  now  it  was  "the  Saxon," 
or  Charles  de  Blois,  or  an  TJJTigliah  Edward.  In  the 
days  when  nations  were  not  centralised  as  they  now  are, 
it  seemed  worth  while  to  pack  one's  cro<m  and  sceptre 
in  their  appropriate  velvet  caskets,  and  take  ship 
across  the  sea,  to  pop  suddenly  down  on  one  of  the 
north-west  towna  of  Brittany — on  Brest.  Morlaii,  or 
St.  Pol  de  Leon;  and  the  Bretons,  instead  of  tele- 
ihing  to  Paris  for  troops,  seized  their  own  swords, 
fiew  at  the  invaders  with  right  good-will;  and 
then  composed  poems  about  their  own  deeds  of  valour, 
in  which  the  Saxon  and  the  Gaol  always  came  off 
right  badly.  We  will  take  two  historic  ballads  as 
ezamplea,  tne  first  of  which  deals  with  the  QanL 

In  the  centre  of  Brittany  is  a  vast  high  m( 
affording  a  splendid  view  orra'  the  western  part  of  the 
province,  and   called  by  court«ay  the  Mountain  of 
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Arrlies.  In  the  nlntli  century  this  is  represented  as 
belonging  to  a  cei*tain  aged  chieftain,  and  he  is 
looking  uneasily  at  the  sky  i-^ 

**  The  siorm-doQds  gather,  ^m  and  grej," 
Quoth  the  great  chief  of  Mount  Ard ; 

**  These  three  weeks  past,  so  thick  they  full. 
Towards  the  marches  of  the  Gaul— > 

So  thick  that  I  no  ways  can  see, 
My  son  returning  unto  me. 

Good  merchant,  farer  to  and  fro. 
Hast  tidings  of  my  soa,  Kar6  ?*' 

The  merchant  inquires  what  manner  of  man  the  old 
chieftain's  son  mar  be,  and  is  told  that  he  had  "  heart 
and  brains,'*  and  nad  driven  the  tnbute  waggons  to 
Roazon  or  Bennes — ^the  Bretons  being  then  under 
the  disa^eeable  necessity  of  paying  mbute  to  the 
Graul.  The  merchant  tnen  communicates  dreadful 
intelligence  :— 

"  If  thy  son's  wains  the  IHbnte  bore, 
He  will  lutnm  to  th*  no  mo»i&. 

When  that  the  coin  tvns  brought  to  scalo, 
Tlirce  pounds  were  lacking  to  the  tale. 

T1«n  outspoke  the  Intendnnt  straight, 
*  Vassal,  thy  head  shall  make  the  weight  1* 

With  that  his  sWord  forth  he  abmde. 

And  straight  imote  off  the  young  man's  hfftr)  { 

And  by  the  hair  the  head  he  swung, 
Ahd  in  the  scale,  for  makeweight,  flung." 

The  affony  of  the  old  chieftain  must  be  imlj^iite'^ 
as  wo  lack  space  to  detail  it ;  likewise  how  he  trattsUts 
with  all  hid  "kith  and  clan"  to  the  castle  gat^  o 
Nomenoe,  ^  sb'ietly  historical  personage,  the  Alfi 
of  the  Bretohd;  and  met  that  hero  i*eiuming  froih  the 
chase  with  Md  quariy,  his  great  houilds  gambbluHg 
round  him.    Says  he : — 

"  Fair  fall  you,  honest  mottntikiiw;1ntt, 
Thou  first,  as  diief,  thou  white> haired  man." 

"  Your  news,  your  news,  come  tell  to  me:      , 
What  would  you  of  Nomenoe  T' 

**  We  come  for  right ;  to  know,  in  brief, 
Hath  heaven  a  God, — ^Bretngne  a  chief?" 

Whereupon  Nomenoe,  hearing  the  tale,  is  feai^fully 

wroth.    WhUe  the  tearo  nm  down  the  aged  chiers 

white  beard,  the  hero  swears  a  tremendous  oath  of 

iance»  and  goes  to  the  sea*shore  with  a  sack  to 

Er   pebbles^  to   take  as    an   iranicsd  ^bute  to 
ee,and 

Priaoe  as  be  Is,  hath  taken  his  wny, 
Tl)e  tribute-toll  himself  to  pay. 

He  arrives  at  Rennes,  and  the  Gauld  are  gi-eatly 
delighted  to  see  him  and  his  wains,  ijHaginlng  tiie 
flacks  to  be  fiiU  of  sflrer. 

*'  Light  dowQf  my  loi-d,  into  the  hall. 

And  leave  your  laden  wains  in  stall. 

Leave  your  white  horse  to  N|uire  aad  groom. 

And  come  to  sup  in  the  dais-room  : 

To  sup,  but  first  to  wash,  for  lo  1 

E'en  now  the  washing-horu  they  blow." 
"  FuUson.  fair  sir,  shall  my  washing  be  made, 

When  that  the  tribute  hast  been  weighM." 

So  they  weighed  two  sacks,  djid  fouftd  them  right 
and  tertie !  but  when  thejr  tried  the  third,  behold  it  ^iras 
light  I  And  the  Intendant  seized  it,  and  tried  tb  undo 
the  knoto  of  the  cords ;  wherenpbtt  Nbbletto*,  oferitig 
to  cut  them  with*  his  sword,  whips  <Hit  that  weapon, 
and  shears  off  the  Frank's  head. 

Into  the  scale  the  head  plumpel  slraigbt, 

And  there  I  trow  was  honest  weight  I 

Loud  through  the  town  llie  ciy  di4  go, 
**  Hands  on  the  slayer  1     Ho  1  Har6  T 

He  gallops  forth  out  through  the  night; 
«*  Ho!  torches,  torches— on  his  flight  r 


while  Nomdnoe  shouts  back,  ironically : — 

"  Light  up,  light  up !  as  best  ye  may. 
The  night  is  black,  and  frore  the  way. 

But  ere  ye  catch  me,  sore  1  fear. 

The  slioes  from  off  your  feet  you'll  wear." 

And  the  end  of  it  was — ^as  matter  of  history— that  the 
Bretons  succeeded  in  driving  the  immensely  saperior 
force  of  the  Franks  a  long  way  west ;  pushed  their 
frontier  as  far  as  Poitou,  and  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  invaders  the  towns  of  Nantes  and  Bennes,  whicli 
ever  after  remained  included  in  Brittany,  and  do  so  tn 
this  da^,  in  so  far  as  the  poor  old  province,  caired 
legally  mto  departments,  may  still  be  said  to  be  a  pro- 
vince  at  alL 

Kow  for  the  Saxon.  In  the  fourteenth  centmy  the 
English  had  effected  a  footing  in  Brittany,  under  De 
Montfort,  and  had  garrisoned  the  Castle  ot  PestiTien, 
where  they  misbehaved  themselres  direfully,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

In  the  thick  of  Mael  woods  stands  it  ttatel^  castle  keep^ 
With  a  tnrret  at  each  comer,  and  a  itioat  both  inde  SM  deep. 
in  the  gi-eat  court  is  a  well,  where  piled  the  boOfes  of  dead  nwc !», 
And  every  night  tliat  bone-hnp  growl  higher  and  more  high. 

On  the  windlass  of  that  draw-well  the  eoibiei  selUe  {V«e, 
And  o*er  their  carrion-f^i  below-^oht  bat  they  croak  mmilie. 
That  dmwblidge  falleth  tightly,  but  risetli  IIg:hter  still  ; 
Whoso  lists  thei^in  may  enter,  but  goeft  xlhI  but  who  will, 

1?o  .Ihift  castle  comes  riding,  oiie  evenfall,  a  young 
Aquire,  seeking  adventttres,  and  asks  tJie  warder  for  s 
iiij?ht's  lodging,  who  poUtelf  accords  it;  the  steed  is 
taken  to  stall,  and  the  sqtim  set  down  to  table  with 
the  "meiT^y  men,**  t^hdj  however,  preserve  solemn 
Silifthce,  only  bidding  the  maiden  Biganna  mount  the 
dtair,  and  see  that  the  stran^r*s  couch  is  prepared. 
when  meat  was  done,  the  squire  tnounts  to  his  room. 
where,  however,  h^  finds  the  maideti  still  standing, 
with  a  disconsolate  air : — 

"  Biganna,  pi*etty  sister,  now  say  what  this  may  be, 
That  ever  ye  sigh  &o  heavily  as  ye  turn  your  looks  on  mc?" 

"  Oh  1  if  ye  stood  but  where  I  stand,  and  know  the  thing  I  know, 
It's  you  would  sigh,  as  you  look'd  on  me,  as  heavily,  I  trow." 

And  then  she  tells  him  that  a  bloody  daeger  lies  under 
the  pillow ;  that  it  has  ali*eady  killed  three  men,  snd 
that  he  is  to  be  the  fourth.  Me  lifts  the  pillow,  snd 
sees  that  she  ipoaks  truth ;  and  str^ightwajr  offers  her 
five  hundred  crowns  for  his  ransom  if  she  will  help 
him  eo  free.  Bnt  the  maiden  answered  with  ruitio 
gimpllcity  and  true  Button  morality^- 

"Grammercy,  sir,  an  asking  I  would  ask,  and  only  one  : 
It  is — ^have  you  a  wedded  wife  at  home,  or  have  you  none?* 

^The  sqtiire,  notwithstanding  iJl  that  might  haag  on 
his  answer,  loyally  relies  ^*- 

*•  False  answer  to  thy  asking  will  T  none,  betide  what  may, 
A  wedded  wife  I've  bad  at  home  this  two  Weeks  and  a  d.iy. 
But  I  have  three  brothersi  every  one  a  bteilter  man  than  me. 
For  pItftSQre  of  thy  heirt  ohMse  ofie  of  tkem  thy  groom  ta  te-* 

She  rejects  the  offer  of  one  of  his  brothers,  but  saya 
she  will  save  him,  married  though  he  be ;  and  bids  to 
follow  her  out,  and  the  porter,  being  her  foster-brother, 
will  not  stay  them.  They  get  his  steed,  he  uioutits  the 
maiden  behind  him,  and  away  they  gallop  to  Giiing- 
camp,  where  Lord  Gwcsklen — Bertrand  du  Guesclin-- 
is  then  abiding.  To  him  the  squire  tells  his  tale,  end- 
ing effectively — 

**  And  whoso  euten  Pestieb  gate  an  ill  d«th  he  must  die;  ^ 
But  an  it  were  tbia  maiden,  they  bad  made  an  cod  ef  me. 

It  scarce  needs  to  tell  that  Lord  tx^esklbn  hurried  off 
to  the  Robber  Castle,  where,  after  jeering  sarcasticwly 
at  the  Captain  of  Pestitien  up  in  flie  Dotejoh  T&wer- 

Tlie  fiist  stroke  that  Lord  Gwesklin  struck,  the  walls  topounJ 

were  thrown, 
Tbat  the  strong  cj»st!e  shrunk  and  shook  lo  its  fonn(Tn*ion-«f'^'^''. 
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The  aeoond  stroke  Lord  (iweskl^a  struck,  three  tmrers  were  lying 

An'i  twice  a  hoodred  men  went  downi  end  well  t^s  many  mo. 
The  thiitl  stroke  that  Lord  Owcsklfeo  sU'Uck,  the  gates  were  beaten  io, 
And  the  Bretons  they  were  masters,  walls  without  and  oouits 
within. 

*^  They're  fired  the  hold*  they're  burnt  the  mould*  and  slackened  it  in 
blood," 
The  ploujjhman  sings  as  he  ploughs  o'er  the  ground  whei'e  Testien 
Ftood: 
"  John  the  Saxon,  ftlon,  traitdt*,  and  rank  reiver  though  he  b^, 
Lonsr  as  the  rocks  of  Mael  shaH  Aland,  shall  ne*er  hold  Britthnle.*' 

Such  are  two  of  tlie  fipirited  warlite  ballads  as  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Tom  Tajlor.  Space  fails  us  to  enter  into 
the  more  romantic  specimens,  sucli  as  the  tale  of  tbe 
CiTisader's  wife  left  in  charge  of  her  wicked  brother- 
in-law,  who  sends  her  on  to  the  mountains  to  keep  his 
sheep,  where  she  is  found  sitting  by  her  husband  on 
his  return  from  the  east ;  or  the  melancholy  legend  of 
the  wedding  girdle,  which  the  Breton  knight  promised 
to  bring  his  betrothed  from  Wales ;  or  the  saa  ditty  of 
tlie  Loi-d  Nann  ancl  the  Fairy,  which  is  perhaps  the 
prettiest  in  all  the  volume. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  charming  a  book  should  be  com- 
paratirely  expensive;  certainly  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  people^s  home — for  its  pages  contain  a  wealth  of 
weird  wild  poetry,  of  a  kind  whereof  we  possess  little  or 
n«me,  unless  we  go  to  look  for  it  amidst  the  mountains 
whore  Hugh  Lloyd  rides  down  the  waterfalls  on  his 
white  horse,  and  the  coming  of  Arthur  yet  forms 
matter  of  affectionate  expectation*  But  the  Breton 
collection  have  their  own  peculiar  flavour,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Mabinogion  of  Wales,  as  the  ancient 
province  itself  is  intensely  individual  in  its  aspect, 
its  architecture,  and  its  peculiar  people,  who  have 
hitherto  resisted  the  induences  overspreading  the  rest 
of  the  French  empire. 


SKETCHES  OF  CBARACTEn. 


IT. — MEN-PLEASINO. 


SMiLBife  is  a  singular  creature.  He  is  not  what  yon 
"^oxHd  call  obsequious ;  for  obsenniotisness  is  generally 
tised  of  one  who  carries  beyond  ane  bounds  the  respect 
he  is  called  lipon  to  pay  to  others,  who  seems  to  ask 
his  superiors  to  treat  him  with  scorn,  who  being 
expected  to  touch  his  hat  once,  touches  it  a  doj^en 
times,  to  the  danger  of  the  brim,  who  having  to  eat 
dirt,  not  only  does  it  cheerfully,  but  eAts  as  much  of  it 
as  he  can,  and  whose  conduct  ban  be  usually  explained 
on  the  ground  tJiat  he  hopes  to  get  some  substantial 
benefit  by  it. 

The  obsequionii  waiter  has  evidently  "spotted"  a 
particular  sitpeUce  upon  the  tray  on  which  he  hands 
you  your  change ;  the  obsequious  groom,  aa  he  keeps 
1113  forefinger  (till  you  might  count  a  hundred)  to  his 
hat,  regards  you  with  a  speaking  eye  (an  eye  that 
speaks  of  half -a-crown) ;  the  obsequious  cabman  ex- 
pects more  than  his  fare;  the  obsequious  shopman 
hopes  to  make  yon  buy ;  the  obsequious  friend  is  about 
to  borrow;  the  obsequious  courtier  dreams  of  "gold 
sticks  "  and  "  silyer  sticks  **  and  the  like ;  the  obsequious 
parRon  tries  to  impress  his  bishop  for  the  aake  of  a 
po^ible  living ;  and  the  obsequious  workman  hopes  ix> 
gain  from  his  employer  some  advantage  over  his 
fellow-worlonen. 

It  is  woHh  wliild  to  see  the  obsequious  man  when  he 
has  failed  in  his  object,  or  when  he  is  amongst  those 
from  whom  he  can  g«t  nothing.  You  will  then  believe 
that  action  and  reaction  are  not  always  equal  and 
opposite;  but  that  the  reaction  from  obaequiousnees  is 
a  more  ttian  e4ual  display  of  overbearingnesa.  But 
Smiler  is  simply  a  men-pleaser.  fie  has  no  guessable 
object  in  view  beyond  the  desire  to  please  everybody 
^r\f}fT  all  cirrmtUfttAnoeq.    Ho  uovpt  appears  to  have 


any  views  of  his  own.    He  is  a  Tory  amongst  Tories,  a 
Whig  amonpt  Whiga,  and  a  Badical  amongst  Radicals ; 
and  when  he  is  in  a  company  composed  of  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals  mingled  the  way  in  which  he 
flounders  about  in  his  anxiety  to  agree  with  everybody 
would  be  enough  to  excite  pity  as  Well  as  laughter,  if 
you  did  not  know  that  Smiler  is  incurable,  that  no 
amount  of  lessons  will  do  him  any  good,  and  that  the 
only  reason  he  feels  and  looks  uncomfortable  is  because 
he  must  displease  somebody,  an4  may  displease  every- 
body.   Smiler  is  jUst  the  soi-t  of  man  to  try  his  very 
best  to  serve  God  and  JVtammon,  and  we  know  how 
much  chance  such  a  man  has  ot  succeeding.    Smiler 
very  often  appears  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense  as  well 
as  of  good-nature ;  for  when  you  meet  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  find  that  he  agrees  with  you  upon  those 
points  on  which  your  friends  nearly  always  differ  from 
you,  you  cannot  help  thinking  he  is  a  man  of  great 
natural  common  sense.      Perhaps  the  next  time  you 
have  an  argument  with  friends  you  go  so  far  as  to 
quote  Smiler :  you  say,  "  I  met  a  very  clever  sort  of 
man  the  other  day,  and  he  gave  some  excellent  facts 
in  support  of  What  I  have  been  saying ;  you  may  know 
the  man — ^his  name  is  Smiler.'*    And  when  the  name 
is  received  with  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter,  and  you 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  laughter,  you  hear  that 
"nobody  cares  for  what  that  fellow  Smiler  says;  he 
was  taking  just  the  opposite  view  the  other  day;  in 
fact,  he  nkakes  a  point  of  agreeing  with  everybody.*' 

And  not  only  does  Smiler  seem  to  have  no  opinions, 
but  he  alao  seems  to  have  no  principles,  fie  will 
aympathiee  with  anybody  about  anything.  He  will 
join  Capital  in  denouncin£^  the  tyranny  of  Trades' 
Unions,  and  he  Will  join  Labour  in  denouncing  the 
tyranny  of  Caj^ital.  He  will  lead  lieligious  men  to' 
suppose  Uiat  his  heart  is  Set  upon  religion;  and  he 
will  lead  irreligious  men  to  6u{>pose  that  his  heart  is 
set  upon  irreligion.  Smiler  will  listen  with  an  ap- 
proving smile  to  the  conversation  of  the  moral;  and 
the  very  next  half-hour  will  laugh  heartily  at  the 
shameful  atoriee  of  the  immoral.  Smiler  si^s  to  the 
teetotaller,  "  I  quite  agi*ee  with  you,  air ;  drink  more 
than  anything  else  leads  to  brime ;  and,  tjiei^f ore,  it  is 
right  to  abstain  altogether  from  drink  of  an  alcoholic 
and  intoxicating  nature."  And  a  few  days  afterwards 
Smiler  iritk  apj&ud  the  advocate  of  stimulants,  saying, 
''  Yes,  sir,  eertainly,  sir ;  you  are  quite  right,  sir ;  as 
well  might  you  bzpect  the  rusty  wheel  to  do  without 
oil,  aa  the  exhaUatod  fnune  without  a  little  alcohcd; 
and  as  for  taking  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  it  is, 
aa  you  eay,  a  cowardly  p&i ;  it  is  as  good  aa  saying 
that  you  cannot  trust  yourself  to  walk  idone.  Besides, 
when  the  pledge  it  broken  the  breaker  is  goaded  by 
remorse  ihto  greater  excess.  What  we  want  to  teaen 
meU  is  cheerful  modei^ailon,  not  surly  abstinenee.  I 
quite  agree  with  you,  sir." 

But  Smiler  most  frequently  tries  to  show  how  he 
agrees  with  everybody  by  his  manner  rather  than  by 
hiB  words,  by  bland  smiles,  by  grins,  by  deferential 
bowB,  by  cordial  nods,  by  aii  eager  attitude  of  atten- 
tion, and  by  the  silence  whicSi  proverbially  gives 
consent.  Smiler  has  been  known  in  this  way  to  arrive 
at  honour  and  dignity  which  he  had  not  in  view.  For 
Sir  Sickly  Smiler,  6ai*t,  being  asked  how  ho  had 
gaiued  his  baronetcr,  could  give  no  other  explanation 
than  that  he  had  "bowed  and  s^niled,  and  amiled  and 
bowed,"  and  "was  created  a  baronet."  If  Smiler 
have  any  object  in  view  (beyond  the  indulgence  of  a 
morbid  desina  never  to  give  offence)  it  is  probably  to 
be  thought  a  "  good  fellow."  It  is  moi'o  likely,  how- 
ever, t^t  he  is  thought  a  contemptible  fellow,  and 
that  he  is  considered  (by  those  who  know  him  well) 
always  an  ass,  and  genei-ally  a  bore.  Smiler  is  not  a 
very  commota  character,  though  he  is  occasionaUr  tao 
be  met  with,  and  a  short  notice  of  him  will  be 
sufHcient. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  TJOiES. 


TEE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES, 

"The  good,  old  tunes."  Wliat  Tidons  rise  at  the 
words — ^visions  of  the  dajrs  when  England  was  "  Merry 
England/*    When— 

—the  great'mftn  helped  the  poor. 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great. 

When  life  was  all  real  and  true,  and  not  the  arti- 
ficial system  to  which  it  has  grown,  in  these  "  degene- 
rate modem  days."^  When  peace  and  plenty  smiled 
npon  Yirtne  and  simplicity.  Ah!  how  bright  those 
times  mnst  have  been ;  and,  as  the  picture  rises  in  sll 
its  glowing  colonrs,  what  wonder  that  we  sigh  and 
wish  our  happy  fate  had  been  to  have  been  bom,  to 
have  lived,  and  to  have  died  in  those  good  old  times  P 
Yes,  those  most  certainly  have  b^n  golden  dars ; 
but  even  while  we  gaze  at  the  brilliant  picture  a  shadow 
comes  across  it.  That  sceptical  .spirit  of  the  da^  which 
will  take  nothing  on  trust,  but  must  examine  into  the 
truth  t)f  everyuiing  coldly  asks:  "When  did  those 
ffood  old  times  exist  P"  When  ? — ^Ah  1 . . . .  well ! . . . . 
it  is  veiy  unpleasant  to  be  so  suddenly  brought  down 
to  earth  again,  but  really  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say. 
Can  it  be  possible  that — 

'Tis  distance  lends  enchAntment  to  the  rieir, 
And  rohes  the  moantain  in  its  azure  hoe  ? 

No  surely  not — surely  we  shall  find  the  good  old  times 
somewhere.  But  where  shall  we  begin  our  search  P 
Dare  we  hope  to  find  them  at  so  comparatively  recent 
a  period  as  the  days  of  "  good  Queen  Anne  P  Alas ! 
it  was  yeiy  near  those  days  that  Ho^urth  painted 
"The  Rake's  Progress"  and  "The  Marriage  h  }& 
Mode.**  There  is  not  too  much  of  virtue  or  simplicity 
there;  and  what  must  haye  been  the  state  of  the 
oouniiy  when  (as  was  the  case  then)  its  literature, 
even  of  the  highest  class,  was  polluted  by  a  shameless 
indecency  which  banishes,  now,  many  of  its  choicest 
treasures  to  the  top  shelves  of  libraries ;  and  when  the 
scenes  oftcm  acted  on  the  stage  were  such  that  "no 
woman  with  any  pretensions  to  decorum  "  could  ven- 
tmre.to  the  theatre  unmasked  P 

There  must  have  been  serious  drawbacks  to  the  com- 
fort of  every-day  life  too ;  when  the  streets  of  London 
were  such  mat  a  heavy  shower  transformed  them  into 
a  mass  of  ^liquid  mud,  which  no  foot  passenger  could 
have  waded  through,  had  he  wished  to  cross  to  the 
opposite  side;  ana  with  which  mud  he  was  covered 
from  head  to  foot,  did  a  hackney  coach  happen  to 
come  lumbering  by ;  while  from  the  numerous  signs  and 
water-spouts  tmkt  overhung  the  streets  showers  of  dirty 
water  descended  upon  him.  He  was'  a  bold  man  who 
ventured  into  the  streets  by  night  then,  when  lamps 
were  few  or  none,  and  his  link  boy  was  probably  m 
league  with  some  of  the  bands  of  desperados  who  in- 
fested eveiy  part  of  the  town,  robbing,  and  often 
mercilessly  mutilating  the  unfortunate  victim  who 
fell  into  their  hands.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the 
country  much  better;  when  we  read  of  a  journey  of 
nine  miles  occupying  six  hours,  and  onl^  then  ac- 
complished by  the  desperate  efforts  of  six  or  eight 
strong  horses  hamessea  to  the  ponderous  vehicle,  and 
aided  occasionally  by  a  sturdy  band  of  peasants,  to 
dig  the  carriage  out  of  the  mud.  No,  we  have  not 
found  the  golden  era  yet. 

It  will  be  admitted  there  is  but  little  chance  of  fintliwg 
the  eood  old  times  amid  the  flood  of  vice  and  profligacy 
whidi  deluged  England  in  the  days  of  the  restoration, 
or  amid  all  the  bloodshed  and  misery  of  the  rebellion ; 
but  when  we  come  to  "  Elizabeth  offflorious  memory/' 
BurAy  we  aregetting  near  theuL  The  days  of  Bacon, 
of  Cecil,  of  "WaJsingnam,  of  such  a  host  of  illuBtrious 
names.  Ah  me !  the  stars  shine  brightest  in  the  dark- 
est sky.  We  read  that  "the  'merry  England'  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  was  in  some  respects  rather  a  ter- 


rible countxy  to  live  in."  In  her  reign  a  year  seldom 
passed  without  some  three  or  four  hundred  robben  tad 
vagabonds  beinff  sent  to  the  gallows.  Peace  aad 
plenty  can  hanuy  have  smiled  upon  virtue  and  sun- 

Slicily  tlien.  And  what  were  the  choice  sports  of  the 
ayP  Bear  or  bull  baiting  and  .cock-fighting;  a&i 
oh,  grand  festiyal !  when  some  poor  hannlesB  \rretdi 
was  to  be  burnt  aliye  as  a  witch,  after  being  honiblj 
ill-used.  Then  too  we  read  of  prisoners  confening. 
after  five  hown  of  ihi  rook ;  what  a  volume  does  not 
that  simple  sentence  contain  I  Ay,  and  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  were  hardly  cold,  and  though  the  papsl 
yoke  was  broken,  men  dared  not  worship  God  entirel; 
according  to  their  own  consciences.  If  we  look  at 
the  state  of  London  we  find  the  "  'prentices  "  in  foil 
force,  keeping  all  the  town  in  terror  with  thdr  law. 
less  riots,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to  stop  the  queen 
herself,  while  driving  near  London,  and  foroe  her  to 
send  off  a  footman  for  help.  We  hear  of  rdfians 
brought  before  ma^trates  charged  with  cruel  oatra^ 
en  imoffending  citizens,  and  dismissed  with  a  mM 
rebuke,  on  pleading  that  they  were  genUemen,  Thov 
can  scarce  nave  been  halcyon  days,  even  though  Eliza- 
beth's renowned  father,  tne  magnificent  Henry  YIIL 
had  done  his  best  to  pturify  the  Lmd,  as  it  is  comp!it«d 
that,  during  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  be 
hanged  not  less  than  seventy-two  thousand  of  bis 
lawless  subjects.  That  fact  hardly  encourages  us  id 
seek  for  our  phantom  vision  in  his  days. 

We  must  go  further  yet.  Surely  we  shall  be  snocesifn] 
when  we  come  to  the  very  days  of  chivalry.  The  days 
when  gallant  knights  were  ready,  at  any  moment,  to 
arm  in  defence  of  oppressed  or  wronged  beantj  and 
virtue.  Tl^ose  gallant  knights  look  Sll  very  well  in 
romance  and  sons;  but  how  in  cold  prosaic  lustoijr 
Something  yery  like  semi-savages,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  kni^tly  chivalry,  did  8trang:e  things  sometimes. 
in  the  way  of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  as  did  likewise 
their  contemporaries,  the  "gentle  robbers,"  wbo 
courteously  entreated  f tur  damsels  lost  in  lonek 
woods ;  and  whose  "  one  virtue  "  has  been  remembered, 
while  their  "  thousand  crimes "  haye  been  forgotten. 
No;  shorn  of  the  bright  halo  thrown  over  themb^ 
romance^  those  days  of  chivalry  were  but  days  wben 
a  cruel,  ^n^annical,  lawless  nobility,  and  a  profligate 
priesthooo,  oppressed  at  will  a  j)eople  sunk  in  tbe 
lowest  depths  oi  ignorance  and  superstition ;  with  bat 
an  occasional  gleam  of  better  things,  when  some  finn 
determined  ki^  curbed  their  wild  violence  for  a  time, 
only,  however,  to  break  out  with  tenfold  force  the  mo- 
ment his  strong  grasp  on  the  reina  of  goTemment 
relaxed  in  the  hfuids  of  some  feeble  suoceasor.  Alas! 
the  further  we  go  in  our  search,  the  further  we  seem 
from  the  object  of  it;  and  at  last  we  are  fain  to  admit 
that  the  good  old  times  are  sadly  yiaionaiy,  and  very 
like  that  mine  famed  in  song-«    ' 

Where  tpaiklei  of  golJen  splendour 
All  over  the  saHace  shine ; 
Bat  if,  in  parsoit  we  j^  deeper, 
Allar'd  by  the  gleam  that  thone. 
Ah  I  false  as  the  dimm  of  the  sleeper, 
Like  lore  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Our  search  will  not  have  been  in  yain,  howerer,  if  It 
bring  us  back  to  the  nineteenth  century  with  JQst/ 
little  prick  of  conscience,  suggestii:^  that  there  is.  ^ 
these  lamentations  over  tlie  g^>d  old  times,  something 
rather  like  ingratitude  for  afi  the  blessings  that  cm 
and  religious  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of  sdence 
and  leamine,  have  brousht  our  country ;  and  a  en'* 
pable  thoughtlessness  <»c  how  dearly  some  of  tb(>8|j 
olessings  have  been  bought.  We  might  well*  with  ail 
reverence,  slightly  change  the  words  of  a  solemn  wun- 
ing,  and  say — "  He  that  is  ungrateful  in  that  which  ^^ 
least  is  ungrateful  also  in  much."  The  man  wo<> 
accepts  as  a  right,  without  one  g^teful  thought,  v' 
the  personal  comforts  and  adyantages  secured  to  him 
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by  being  bom  a  member  ot  a  civ^ized  and  enlightoiied 
oommunity,  is  little  likely  to  be  Terr  grateful  for  all 
the  more  i^K>rt«iit  bleesings  bo  liberally  showered 
apon  him.  We  recommend  consideratioa  of  thia  enib- 
ject  to  all  thoee  who  are  perpetually  sighing  for  "  the 


good  old  times ;"  and  if  after  socb  consideration  tliei. 
opinion  remains  imattered,  we  can  only  wish  they  liad 
been  bom  in  those  "  good  old  times,"  to  which  their 
mental  and  moral  faculties  are  m«oh  better  suited 
than  to  the  ninete^ith  century. 


WILLIAM  BOQARTH. 


"  Who  is  dis  HogartP"  said  OecrM  IL  to  the  noble- 
man who  had  brought  a  print  of  the  famous  "  March  at 
.chley    for  his 


the  Qnarda  to  E^chl 


BJ>d  approvaL  "  A  painter,  m^  liege,"  answered  the 
caortier.  "  Bainterl"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  I  hate 
baintinff,  and  boetry,  doo !  neider  de  one  nor  de  oder 
ever  did  any  good.  Does  de  fellow  mean  to  laugh  at 
niy  GartaP  "The picture,  an  please  your  Maiesty," 
meekly  responded  the  nobleman, "  must  undouDtedly 
b«  considered  as  a  burleequa"  "  What  F  a  bainter  pur- 
lesqae  a  zoldier  1  He  deserves  to  be  picketed  for  his 
uizolencel     Dake  bis  drompeir  out  of  mv  zight." 

Such  were,  in  the  year  of  grace  1T50.  the  royal 
notions  about  those  things  which  go  so  far  in  elevat- 
ing the  thought  and  purifying  the  taste  of  a  people : 
^d  the  anecdote,  which  is  a  true  one,  indicates,  as 
tiiirly  as  any  single  circnmstance  which  could  be 
f^teu,  the  deploracile  state  into  which  everything 
Pertaining  to  fine  arte  had  fallen.  Since  the  reviv^ 
01  letters,  England,  in  poetry,  had  been  able  to  hold 
i>er  own  against  all  comers ;  and  Shakespeare  had  as 
Qiuch  to  do  with  the  making  of  £lngland  ae  any  king 
that  could  be  named.  But  even  in  this  favourite  field 
toB  country  was  at  its  worst,  and  the  school  of  Pope 
snd  Thomson  was  feebly  represented  by  such  disai- 
P^  poetaAers  as  Charles  Churchill  and  Robert 
Uoyd.    The  sensitive  William  Cowper  vras  as  yet 


unknown  as  a  wiiter.    It  is  true  that  in  the  acted  diai 

there  had  set  in  at  Drury  Ijane,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  David  Garrick,  a  very  great  reform ;  and  the 
actor's  former  tutor,  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  rqoiced 


Of  reuutd  uture  tad  reriring  Knse. 
In  architecture  there  was  no  such  revival ;  and,  if  h  . 
except  Sir  William  Chambers,  whs  designed  Somerset 
Honse,  1776,  it  required  the  lapse  of  at  least  a  century 
before  the  country  could  furnish  a  worthy  successor 
to  Sir  John  Yanburgh,  who  died  in  1726.  But  native 
poets,  whether  in  written  words  or  in  chiaeUed  ston^ 
England  was  never  long  without ;  and,  although  the 
fire  of  genius  which  animated  William  of  Wykeham 
or  Geoffrey  Chaucer  may  have  repeatedly  nickered 
during  the  last  five  hundred  yean,  it  never  altogether 
eipired,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  blazed  np  again  and 
again,  to  enlighten  the  soul  and  gladden  the  heart  of 
man.  Between  one  school  of  poetry  or  architecture 
and  another  there  was,  in  short,  siifiply  a  hiatus ;  but 
of  painting  thei'e  could  be  ho  history,  lor,  as  an  art,  in 
the  modem  sense,  it  had  no  existence.  It  was  reserved 
for  William  Hagartb  to  redeem  bis  countnt  from  the 
shame  of  being  sensible  to  art  only  through  the  worki^of 
the  alien.  France  and  Spain,  BoUand,  Germany,  and 
Italy  were  long  generations  ahead  of  England,  and  had 
hitherto  supphed  her  with  all  her  art- wants ;  but  heno^ 
forth  she  is  to  have  a  school  of  her  own,  and  William 
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Hoffarth  is  to  be  regarded  through  all  f utxire  time  ae 
its  foouder. 

Let  us  aosver,  then,  the  rojai  question  with  which 
this  paper  opens :  Who  is  this  Ho^rth  % 

William  HogaHh  waa  bom  on  the  10th  of  November, 
J697,  in  Ship  Court,  Old  Bailey,  where  his  father,  a 
reputable  scholar,  and  come  of  a  goodly  yeoman  family 
in  Westmoreland,  kept  a  school.  All  over  the  north 
the  name  is  still  pronounced  Hogart,  and  in  those  days 
it  would  appear  also  to  have  been  spelled  so.  About 
the  usual  age,  the  boy,  having  shown  a  disposition  for 
drawing,  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  the 
silversmith  and  engraver  of  arms,  at  the  Grolden  Aneel, 
in  Granboume  Street,  Leicester  Fields.  He  had 
completed  his  term  of  Bei*vice  in  1720,  t^h^  year  in 
which  Law's  Mississippi  scheme  exploded  and  our  own 
gi*eat  South  Sea  bubble  burst ;  at  all  events,  in  that 
year  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  in 
Little  Granboume  Alley,  and  to  his  wo^iderful  skill 
with  the  graver  he  very  soon  added  th^  higher  art  qI 
the  pencil.  "  Owing,"  says  Hogarth,  <*  tP  my  desire  to 
qualify  myself  for  engraving  on  eopp^,  and  to  the 
loss  which  I  sustained  by  piratical  cop;^  of  8om§  q{ 
my  early  and  most  popular  prints,  I  pould  do  little 
more  than  ipaintcain  myself  until  I  was  near  thiitty." 
This  would  make  a  second  term  of  service  to  the  arts  : 
the  first  seven  years,  until  he  was  about  twenty-three, 
was  his  apprenticeship,  and  the  second  seven  his  pro- 
bation. The  peculiar  bent  of  his  senius  began  to  show 
itself  during  tne  latter  period,  and  the  designs  he  exe- 
cuted for  the  boo)Eieller9,  more  espeoiaUy  tho%p  to  illus- 
trate "  Apuleius  "  and  "  Hudibras,*'  attracted  Uie  atten- 
tion of  those  interestfd  in  art.  He  tried  his  hand,  too, 
at  portraits,  going  at  his  subjects  with  aU  the  direct- 
ness of  his  owi^  nature,  and  painting  the  truth  as  he 
found  it.  Froin  that  time  forth  the  aUegorioal  vagaries 
of  Yerrio  and  his  like  fled  the  island,  and  English 
portraitui*e  beoame  complimentary  t^  eommon  sense. 

Our  readers  could  not  have  petier  examples  of 
Hogarth's  ability  in  this  departn^ent  of  art  than  those 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  the  National  GoUeotion. 
In  the  former  will  be  found  the  glowing  and  benign 
Gaptain  Goram,  and  in  the  latter  Hogai'th  himself, 
with  his  dog.  The  execution  in  both  is  varied,  yet 
iii*m  and  precise :  the  colouring  modest,  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  and  truthful. 

Hogarth  for  some  time  attended  the  academy  of 
Sir  James  Thomhill,  serjeant-painter  to  the  king ;  and 
if  he  did  not  acquire  much  practical  knowledge  of  art 
there,  his  attendance  would  appear  to  have  opened 
the  way  to  something  equally  important,  viz.,  a  good 
wife.  In  his  thirty -third  year  Hogarth  married  Jane 
Thomhill,  aged  twenty-one,  and  as  the  parents  were 
not  consulted,  he  was  for  some  time,  with  Sir  James,  at 
least,  in  disgrace.  Our  artist  now  took  a  house  in 
Leicester  Fields,  addressed  himself  with  fresh  vigour 
to  his  art,  and  determined  to  support  his  youns  wife 
in  a  position  worthy  her  rank  and  education,  miting 
of  this  time,  he  says:  "I  married,  and  commenced 
painter  of  small  conversation-pieoes,  ^m  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  high.  This  having  novelty,  saoeeeded 
for  a  few  years.  But  though  it  gave  somewhat  more 
scope  for  the  fsucy,  it  was  still  but  a  less  kind  uf 
drudgery ;  and  as  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  act  like 
some  of  my  brethren,  and  make  it  a  sort  of  manufac- 
tory to  be  carried  on  by  the  help  of  hackgrounds,  and 
drapery  painters,  it  was  not  sufficiently  pi-ofitable  to 
pay  the  expenses  my  family  required."  If  money, 
however,  did  not  come  in  vei7  fast,  and  his  price  for 
portraits  at  this  time  was  something  very  insignificant, 
his  reputation,  at  least,  was  increasing.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  he  designed  and  etched  the  first 
portion  of  "  The  Harlot's  Progress,"  and  Lady  Thom- 
hiU  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  idie  advised  her  daughter 
to  place  it  in  her  father's  way.  ''Accordingly,  one 
mominsr,"  says  Nichols,  <'Mra.  Ho^^arth  conveyed  it 


secretly  into  his  dining-room.  When  he  ?08e»  he 
inquired  from  whence  it  came,  and  by  whom  it  was 
hrouffht ;  and  when  told,  he  cried  out, '  V ery  well  S  very 
well  r  The  man  who  can  make  works  like  this  can 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.'  He  designed  this 
remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  purse-strings 
close;  but  soon  after  became  both  reconciled  and 
generous  to  the  young  people."  From  this  time 
forward  the  fame  and  fortune  of  William  Hogarth 
went  on  increasing,  and  the  genius  of  the  man  was 
allowed  on  every  hand. 

"The  reasons,"  says  he,  "which  induced  me  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  designing  were,  that  I  thought 
both  critics  and  painters  had,  in  the  historical  style, 
quite  overlooked  that  intermediate  species  of  subjects 
which  may  be  placed  between  the  sublime  and  the 
grotesque.  I  therefore  wished  to  compose  pictures  on 
canvas  similar  to  representations  on  the  stage;  and 
further  hope  that  they  will  be  tried  by  the  same  test 
and  criticised  by  the  same  criterion.  .  .  .  Let  the 
decision  be  left  to  any  unprejudiced  eye;  let  the 
figures  in  either  pictures  or  prints  be  considered  as 
pmyers,  dressed  either  for  the  sublime — ^for  genteel 
eomedy  or  farce — for  high  or  low  life.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  treat  my  subjects  as  a  dramatic  wi-itfff ;  my 
picture  is  my  stage,  my  men  and  women  my  players, 
who*  by  means  of  certain  actions  and  gestures,  are  to 
^d^ioit  a  dumb  show." 

The  brisk,  lively,  inquiring  nature  of  William 
Hogarth,  as  well  as  his  own  art  preclilections,  led  him  to 
mix  with  all  sorts  and  classes  of  people ;  and  the  poorer 
orders,  who  appear  to  have  been  an  altogether  neglected 
and  downtrodden  section  of  the  community,  were 
peculiarly  amenable  to  his  pencil;  but,  unlike  Mor- 
la^id,  he  never  brought  away  with  him  any  moral 
taint  from  the  haunts  of  the  vicious,  and  he  managed 
tin  draw  instruction  and  warning  from  the  shortcomings 
id  the  hi^  as  w^U  ^ts  of  the  low.  The  terrible  scourge 
of  his  satire,  and  the  genial  outflow  of  his  humour, 
were  felt  by  all ;  and  a  more  dann^ly  outspoken  man, 
or  a  more  conscientious  and  original  artist,  England 
has  not  seen  since  his  time. 

The  best  of  all  Hogai'th's  works,  his  "  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,"  is  in  the  National  Gollection.  Yolumes  might 
be  written  about  any  one  of  the  many  serial  histories 
which  he  set  forth  upon  the  canvas,  but  our  readers 
could  not  do  better  than  go  to  the  work  we  have  named, 
and.  follow  out  in  all  its  marvdlous  details  the  story 
for  themselves.  The  "  Eni*aged  Musician,"  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  engraving,  shows  with  what  ht^py 
invention  he  could  work  out  a  grotesque  idea.  It  was 
intended  as  a  companion  to  the  pidnt  repreeeiiting  a 
'*  Distressed  Poet."  Hogarth  was  always  happy  and  at 
home  in  the  streets  of  Loudon,  and  we  see  neni  with 
what  fidelity  he  could  utilize  the  sights,  and  even 
sounds,  of  ordinary  every.day  life. 

When  Hogai*tii  became  rich  and  a  notability,  he  was 
not  without  his  enemies;  and  although  we  cannot  always 
agree  with  the  manner  of  his  retaliation,  weneyer  cease 
to  admire  his  indomitable  pluck.  As  an  artist  his 
drawing  was  not  what  is  called  academic  and  elej;ant ; 
but  so  far  as  the  ti-uthf  ul  rendeiing  of  objects  and  t4ieir 
expression  goes,  he  was  uniiyallea.  His  aarcasim  re- 
minds one  of  Swift,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  and  tiie 
furnishing  of  his  intei'iors  appropriately  has  only 
been  equalled  in  our  own  day,  and  that  by  a  master  in 
the  sister  ai*t  of  prose  fiction.  We  allude  to  Gharles 
Dickens.  We  find  the  best  summing  up  of  Hogaiih's 
person  and  character  in  the  pages  of  A^an  Cunningham. 

"  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  sise ;  his  -eye  was 
peculiarly  bright  and  piercing ;  his  -Icok  shrewcL  sar- 
castic, and  inteUigeht;  the  forehead  high  and  round. 
An  accident  in  his  youth  had  left  a  scar  on  his  brow, 
and  he  liked  to  raise  his  hat  so  aa  to  display  it  He 
waa  active  in  person,  buatling  in  manner,  uia  fond  of 
aifeotinfr  a  little  state  and  importanoe.    'Ea  was  of  a 
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temper  chaerfol.  joTOTiSt  and  compsmionable;  fond  of 
mirth  and  good-feUowskip ;  desirous  of  s&jipe  strong 
and  pointed  things ;  ardent  in  friendship  and  in  re- 
sentment.   His  lively  conversation — his  knowledge  of 
character — his  readmess  of  speech  and  qnickxiess  of 
retort,  made  many  court  his  company  wno  were  some- 
times the  objects  of  his  satire ;  but  he  employed  his 
wit  on  those  who  were  present,  and  spared  or  defended 
the  absent.    As  to  licence  of  his   tongue,  he  him- 
self often  said  that  he  never  uttered  Uiat  sentence 
about  a  living  maiU  which  he  would  not  repeat  gladlj 
to  his  face.    As  to  his  works,  he  aiw^s  felt  oonscions  qf 
their  merit,  and  predicted  with  equu  openness  that  his 
name  would  descend  with  no  decprease  ol  honour  to 
nosteritrf.    He  loved  state  in  his  dress,  good  order  in 
nis  household,  and  the  success  of  his  works  enabled 
him  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  a  good  table  and 
pleasant    ^eats."     "In   his   relations   of  husband, 
brother,  f nend,  and  master,**  savs  Ireland,  "  he  was 
kind,  generous,  sincere,  and  iuduigent ;  in  diet  abste- 
mious, but  in  his  hospitalities,  though  devoid  of  os- 
tentation, liberal  and  free-hearted :  not  parsimonious, 
yet  frugal;  but  so  comparativ^y  small  were  the  re- 
wards then  paid  to  artists,  that  after  the  labour  of  a 
lon^  life  be  left  a  veir  inconsiderable  sum  to  his  widow, 
with  whom  he  must  have  received  a  large  portion." 

After  an  active  life  of  sixty-seven  years,  the  great 
father  of  the  English  school  of  painting  died  on  the  26th 
of  October,  1764,  at  his  residence  in  Leicester  Square, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Chiswick.  On 
his  tombstone  his  friend  David  Garrick  has  inscribed 
the  following  lines  .*— 

Farewell,  p'ent  pmnter  of  mankind  I 

Who  Kftched  the  noblest  point  of  art. 
Whose  pictnred  morals  eharm  the  mind, 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 
If  Genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  Nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  more  thee — turn  awav: 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here. 

His  solo  surviving  sister  Ann  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  1771,  and  his  wife,  who  loved  him  living,  and 
honoured  him  dead,  was  laid  beside  him,  in  Novembei** 
1789,  in  tke  eightieth  year  of  her  age. 


A  WORD  WITH  THE  TAILORS. 

[We  hare  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  following  remarks  are 
fVom  the  pen  of  a  working  man,  and  that  the  stjle  and  grammar  are 
his  own.] 

If  yon  put  this  question,  "  Wby  are  many  journeymen 
tailors  and  shoemakers  badly  off?"  to  the  journeyman 
himself,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  reply:  "Because 
masters  pay  such  a  low  price  for  their  work,  and  even 
at  that  low  price  they  will  not  give  us  sufficient  to 
keep  us  employed  all  the  year  round;  for  when  the 
gentry  are  out  of  town  we  are  not  able  to  earn  more 
Sian  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  very  often  nothing 
at  alL"  No  doubt  more  work  brings  more  money,  and 
higher  wages  enables  them  to  live  better ;  but  wny  are 
they  so  badly  off  with  th^  wages  they  have?  Why 
is  the  inferior  workman  often  no  worse  off  in  the 
slack  time  than  the  first-class  workman?  No  tailor 
or  shoemaker  can  deny  this,  and  therefore  his  plea  of 
not  being  paid  sufficient  for  his  work  is  not  the  right 
answer  to  my  qitestion,  as  we  shall  see  more  fmly 
hereafter. 

I  shall  therefore  endeavour  tb  state  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  reason  why  so  many  journeymen  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are  so  badly  off  directly  the  work 
becomes  slack. 

IsL  Tbey  do  not  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day  when  they 
have  plenty  of  work  and  can  earn  a  good  sum  of  money. 
This  is  the  case  with  tailors  especially*  Inst^id  of 
(having  then,  they  live  as  though  they  thought  that 


woyk  would  always  be  plentiful — ^that  it  woijld  never 
be  slack  again. 

But  perhaps  they  answer,  "  We  have  enough  to  do, 
when  work  is  plentiful,  to  pay  off  our  debts  and  get 
oui'  things  out  of  pawn."  Tme,  but  why  pawn  tbem  ? 
If  a  tailor  earns  enough  to  get  his  things  out,  he  can 
earn  enoup^h  to  keep  them  irom  goingf  in.  It  is  as 
long  as  it  IS  broad,  if  a  man  would  only  mahe  wp  his 
imnd  to  puU  the  reins  a  little  tight  just  for  one,  or,  if 
necessary,  two  seasons,  he  woul(f  then  be  able  not  only 
to  get  himself  out  of  debt,  but  even  to  put  something 
by  for  the  evil  time :  and  this  might  be  accomplished 
much  more  easily  tnan  he  thinks ;  as  he  would  find 
if  be  looked  the  matter  boldly  in  the  face,  and  was 
thoroughly  determined  to  conquer  all  the  little  diffi- 
culties that  liinder  his  making  the  first  step.  To 
avoid  pains  we  must  take  pains.  One  sharp  pinch 
will  save  him  being  plagued  for  years.  It  is  like 
having  a  tooth  ojit  to  get  rid  of  the  toothache.  One 
season's  s^f-denial  would  generally  di'aw  the  tooth, 
and  cure  the  worry  of  pawmng  things  and  then  strain- 
ing to  get  t^em  out  ftgaixL 

2nd.  The  tailor  often  rips  his  work  to  pieces  as  fast 
aj8  he  sews  it.  He  may  oe  on  the  board  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  nine  at  night ;  but  what  good  does 
it  do  him  u,  as  soon  as  he  nas  finished  his  work,  he 
hops  off  and  goes  straight  to  the  public-house  P  Or  he 
may  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  da^  for  days  or 
pernajgs  weeks  together,  and  sometimes,  in  the  very 
busy  timci  even  sit  up  all  night ;  but  it  does  him  no 
gooa  If,  as  soon  as  work  begins  to  get  slack,  and  he  is 
told  by  the  master  not  to  hurry  over  it,  but  that  if  he 
brings  it  in  .three  or  four  days'  time  that  will  be  quite 
soon  enough,  he  allows  himself  then  to  bo  enticed  away 
to  have  a  glass,  which  leads  on  to  another,  and  then 
another,  until  at  last  he  becomes  (][uite  "  muddled," 
and  finds  himself  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  with- 
out knowing  how  he  got  there,  and  his  head  aching 
so  badly  that  he  feels  utterly  unable  to  work  at  all. 
Then  he  goes  out  just  to  get  a  "  reviver."  This,  of 
course,  leads  Idm  into  the  same  company  in  which  he 
got  drunk  the  night  before.  He  finds  a  dozen  men 
just  reviving,  then  others.  Then  a  shopmate  comes 
in  who  has  often  stood  treat  to  him  when  he  was  short ; 
of  course  he  must  do  the  Aame  for  his  mate,  and  so  he 
finds  himself  fairly  in  the  stream  again,  sailing  aloiig 
towards  an  empty  pocket  and  another  hcadacne.  lb 
is  seldoin,  when  a  man  has  got  so  far  as  this,  that  he 
leaves  off  as  long  as  he  has  a  penn^  in  his  pocket ; 
nay,  he  will  often  run  up  a  score  with  the  l^dlord, 
and  sometimes  eren  pawn  his  coat  in  order  to  get 
drink.  Meanwhile  he  is  not  only  unripping  in  the 
public-house  the  work  he  did  on  the  board — perhaps 
work  which  it  took  him  ^ys  to  do,  or  even  weeks — ^but 
while  he  is  out  on  the  *'  fuddle"  his  wife  and  child*  or 
apprentice,  have  been  sitting  idle,  as  they  are  quite 
unable  to  do  without  his  assistance.  The  work  may 
not  have  been  very  busy,  it  is  true,  but  still  there  was 
something  to  be  done,  j  saw  the  wife  of  a  tailor  some 
time  affo,  who  told  me  that  she  and  her  children  had 
not  QvXj  no  foodt  or  anj  money  to  get  it  with,  while 
her  husband  was  out  dnnkingi  for  wnich  he  had  spent 
all  hiB  money,  and  pawned  hie  waistooat  in  addition ; 
but  what  made  it  worse,^  was  that  there  was  work  on 
the  board  to  do,  which  a  little  help  from  him  would 
have  enabled  her  to  finish. 

3rd.  Many  men  have  no  work  in  the  slack  time 
because  they  are  so  independent  and  uncertain  when 
there  is  work  that  the  master  can  never  depend  upon 
them;  and  therefore,  of  course,  when  the  work  tails 
off  he  gives  the  little  he  has  to  those  men  who  oblige 
him  in  the  busy  time. 

4th.  Another  great  reason  why  so  many  journeymen 
are  so  badly  off  is  because  tbey  do  not  belong  to  a  siok 
dub.  They  haite  no  thought  for  the  future.  A  man 
is,  perhaps,  healthy  and  strong  one  week,  but  may  not 
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be  80  on  the  next ;  some  accident  or  sicknesa  lays  him 
op,  and  then  were  is  heP  In  bed,  but  not,  as  he 
should  be,  ia  a  dub.  Many  a  one,  though  apparently 
healthy,  has  the  seeds  of  some  disease  within  him ;  and 
as  he  has  nothing  to  depend  on  but  his  wag^es,  he  is 
a  fool  not  bo  set  aside  part  of  them  for  a  sick  club, 
from  which  alone— unless  he  likes  to  beg  or  ^  to  the 
parish— he  can  get  support  when  ill  or  past  ms  work. 

But  I  would  say  also  a  few  words  to  the  wivet  of 
journeymen.  It  may  seem  difficult  at  the  beginning, 
yet  a  good  wife  will  try,  out  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  her  husband  idlows  her  for  housekeeping,  to 
lay  by  a  Httle  in  some  penny  or  other  bank ;  for  in  the 
slack  time  he  will  give  her  still  less,  perhaps  nothing 
at  all ;  therefore  she  should  put  by  somethmg,  if  only 
a  few  pence  a  week.  If  she  does  this,  she  will  not 
have  occasion  to  go  so  often  to  that  moat  ezpensiye 
of  all  shops— the  pawnshop.  If  she  can  only  keep 
away  from  that  just  for  one  winter,  she  will  then 
stand  a  good  chance  of  keeping  herself  and  her  family 
straight  for  the  future. 

If  she  is  extravagant  when  her  hiisband  is  in  full 
work,  allowing  her  children  to  waste  their  food,  they 
must  want  it  afterwards.  It  is  the  custom  with  many 
mothers  to  let  their  children  have  as  much  as  they  ask 
for;  they  will  sometimes  do  this  to  quiet  them,  and 
allow  them  to  mess  it  about  the  floor  till  it  becomes 
too  dirty  to  bo  eaten.  Then  they  give  them  a  dozen 
halfpence  to  spend  in  a  "  sweet-stuff  shop  "  for  one  to 
be  put  into  the  school  bank.  These  are  small  matters, 
but  not  too  small  to  be  noticed;  for  if  any  one  wishes 
to  lay  by,  they  must  begin  by  taking  care  of  the  pence. 
Then  the  pounds,  if  ever  he  gets  them,  will  take  care 
of  themselves ;  certainly  the  uiillings  wilL  But  if  you 
give  your  children  any  halfpence  you  can  spare,  you 
will  find  that  they  mskke  poor  bankers,  and  leam  to 
waste  their  own  money  wnen  they  come  to  earn  it,  as 
well  as  yours  which  you  ^ive  them. 

Once  more,  no  good  nousekeeper  will  lay  out  her 
money  on  the  Sunday  morning,  whether  she  may 
think  it  wrong  to  do  so  or  not ;  it  is  always  foolish, 
for  she  pays  more  money  for  inferior  articles.  Of 
course  tnose  who  do  their  marketing  on  Saturday 
have  the  first  choice;  and  as  there  are  only  a  few 
shops  open  on  Sunday,  and  those  usually  not  the 
best,  the  sluggish  hous^eepers  must  pay  almost  any 
price  they  are  asked  for  the  goods  they  require. 


THE  MOTHERS  COLUMN. 

V.~>TH£  MCTHSB  Uf  THB  HOUBEHOLD. 

The  preaeDce  of  the  mother  of  a  family  should  be  felt  from 
the  kitoheu  to  the  attio,  or  the  affi&ira  of  the  house  are  sure  to 
go  wrong.  The  highest  lady  in  the  land  does  not  think  it 
beneath  her  to  take  an  interest  in  the  ordering  of  her  domestic 
arrangements;  and  her  anxious,  watchful  oare  over  her 
childron  has  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  If  the  whole 
management  of  a  house  is  left  to  servants,  however  compe- 
tent, there  is  something  wanting  which  only  the  supervision  of 
a  mistress  can  supply.  And  if  children  aie  handed  over  en- 
tirely to  the  care  of  nurses  and  governesses,  the  beet  element 
of  home  Ufe  is  wanting — ^the  ccmipanionship  of  their  mother. 

The  wealthy  mother,  who  does  not  need  to  atntt  in  any  of 
the  household  operations,  should  nevertheleBS  superintend 
them  BO  fi&r  as  to  see  that  all  is  right ;  and  she  should  also 
instruct  her  daughters  in  tlie  proper  method  of  regulating  a 
house.  Nay  more,  the  mother  in  the  middle  class  of  society 
should  see  that  her  daughters  leam  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  a  household;  and  for  this  purpose  she  should  herself  in- 
iruct  Uiem  how  to  purchaso  the  different  articles  required  for 
home  consumption.  She  should  teach  them  to  choose  the 
various  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry,  taking  pains  to  point 
out  how  each  may  bo  known  to  oe  good;  and  she  ahoula  also 
take  care  that  they  know  how  the  diTOnent  dishes  are  properly 
cooked.  £ven  should  it  not  be  their  lot  in  after  life  to  do  it 
themselves,  they  may  perhans  have  to  instruct  an  ignorant 
•*f  rvant :  and  any  one  wlio  nn«  anv  exm»rienoe  of  homp-lif« 


can  judge  how  much  its  comfort  is  enhanced  by  a  well-oooked 
dinner.  The  meat,  fowl,  or  fish  may  be  the  best  of  their  kind, 
but  if  sent  to  table  badly  cooked  they  are  oomparativsly 
worthless. 

The  mother  who  is  a  good  housewife  will  understand  how  the 
different  tarts,  puddings,  &a,  usually  required  are  made ;  and  as 
hoc  daughters  grow  up  ihe  will  give  that  department  into 
their  hands.  It  is  a  graat  saving  of  expense  in  a  family  when 
its  members  can  manufacture  their  own  confectionery :  and  so 
far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  dignity  of  either  mother  or 
daughter,  it  will  tell  gxeatly  to  thev  credit  if  the  discovery 
should  be  made  that  the  various  sweet  things  which  ornament 
the  table  at  dinner  or  sapper  are  their  work. 

The  mother  in  a  more  numble  sphere  of  life  should  make  it 
her  business  to  leam  plain  coolong.  A  little  knowledge  of 
the  art  will  place  many  a  palatable  dish  oq  the  table,  which,  if 
she  did  not  understand  now  to  cook  it^  would  have  been  dis- 
agreeable, and  perhaps  unwholesome,  eaten  only  to  relieve  the 
f^ing  of  hunger,  but  without  any  relish.  Of  all  people,  the 
working  man  requires  to  have  nutritious  food;  and  it  cannot 
be  nourishing  if  badly  cooked.  Beef^  for  instance,  set  on  the 
fire,  and  permitted  to  boil  until  it  becomes  a  hard  solid  mass, 
is  quite  unfit  to  be  eaten,  bemg  both  tasteless  and  indi^ostihle ; 
ana  yet  how  often  is  such  a  msh  set  before  the  working  man 
and  his  children  by  the  woman  who.  does  not  know  how  it 
should  be  cooked.  Half-boiled  vegetables,  and  whole  boiled 
meat  are  among  other  mistakes  very  frequent;  but  a  little 
thought  and  care  could  easily  set  these  matters  right 

The  mother  of  children  dlestined  to  work  their  own  way  in 
the  world  should  begin  early  to  make  her  little  ones  useful. 
They  want  employment  at  a  very  early  age,  and  tinjr  hands 
are  glad  to  be  employed  in  pioking  the  vegetables,  laying  the 
table,  or  dusting  the  furniture ;  and  tlie  mother  never  should 
be  too  busy  to  give  an  approving  word  and  smile  to  the  little 
workers.  A  gwd  mother  will  see  that  her  daughters  can  mm 
well.  A  woman  may  he  a  first-rate  performer  on  the  piano, 
but  she  should  also  be  able  to  perform  a  good  solo  with  the 
needle.  No  woman  should  be  above  learning  to  do  plain 
work  %DeU,  She  may  not  need  to  work  for  her  family,  but 
she  should  be  able  to  out  out,  and  make  the  various  gannents 
required,  if  necessary  ;  and  to  a  mother  in  the  industrial  class 
of  society  a  good  knowledge  of  plain  work  is  invaluable. 
What  pride  her  husband  will  take  in  wearing  the  shirts  noade 
by  her  busy  fingers,  and  how  neat  her  children  look  clothed 
in  the  work  of  her  hands  1 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  mother  should  be  every- 
where in  the  house.  She  who  can  afibrd  to  keep  servants  to 
do  her  work  will  see  that  the  rooms— the  bed-roooA  eqie- 
cially — are  kept  thoroughly  ventilated ;  and  she  who  cannot, 
should  attend  to  it  herself.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
health  than  breathing  bad  air  ;  and  many  illnesses  for  which 
people  cannot  account  might  be  traced  to  this  cause.  As  soon 
as  the  sloeping-rooms  are  vacated  the  windows  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  the  beds  uncovered,  and  left  to  gtt 
thoroughly  cool  before  being  remade.  If  children  sleep  in 
cribs,  the  beds  should  be  taken  out,  so  as  to  let  the  air  go 
through  them ;  and  the  bed-clothes  should  be  well  shaken, 
to  free  thrai  from  dust  The  carpets  should  be  well  brushed 
if  they  are  nailed  down;  and  where  there  are  not  carpets  the 
boards  should  be  frequently  washed.  Done  quiokly  with 
boiling  water  and  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  av.  tlioy 
dry  rapidly.  All  articles  in  domestic  use  should  be  kept 
scmpulously  dean.  Untidy,  careless  mothers  and  servants 
have  the  habit  of  using  the  same  jug  from  day  to  day  to  re- 
ceive tiie  milk  in,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  wash  it»  and 
thus  the  particles  of  dried  milk  remaining  form  a  crust,  and 
become  sour.  Many  ihfants  are  greatly  injured  by  being 
given  such  milk  to  drink.  Pots  and'  saucepans  should  bo 
Sioroughly  cleansed  before  being  put  away.  And  the  kettie 
should  be  well  rinsed  out  each  time  it  has  to  be  refilled, 
otherwise,  water-tinning  forms  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  becomes  very  prejudicial  to  health. 

A  mother  should,  above  all  thmgs,  establish  order  in  her 
household.  The  children  should  be  prepared  to  sit  down  to 
table  all  together;  their  clothes  neatly  put  on,  hands  and 
faces  clean,  and  luiir  properly  arranged ;  and  the  table  itself 
i^ould  be  properly  laid,  no  matter  how  humble  the  appoint- 
ments. A  neatly-arranged  table,  surrounded  by  a  dean  tidy 
family,  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  the  most  homely  food  can  be 
eateu  at  it  with  relish ;  but  a  table  covered  with  a  soiled 
cloth,  the  plates,  knives  and  forks,  &c.,  put  on  it  without  re* 
gard  to  order,  and  an  untidy  fomily  crowding  round  it, 
struggling  for  particular  places,  would  make  the  best  dinner 
in  the  wnrld  nnnalatflWo. 
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JIE  LEB,  AVTWia  OF  "BYLVAIJ  UOLT'S  DiCOHTEB." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AJf  BSEUT  HATH  DONE  THIS. 

PEKNTE'S  aatanmfd  visit  to  Majfield  came,  pro- 
longed iteelf  to  hci-  perfect  eatiaf action,  and 
passed.  Hr.  Tindal  saw  her  often,  but  ho  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  feared,  find  her  monotcnouBlj  sweet. 
She  had  caprices  of  sbyncBS  which  she  could  not 
control;  caprices  tbat  answered  always  to  his  cheerfol 


mooda  of  Bdf.posBeBeion.  If  he  were  melancholy,  then 
she  forgot  herself,  and  comforted  him  with  zealous 
affection ;  if  he  were  gay,  then  she  drew  in,  and  was  as 
reseired  as  with  n  stranger.  She  had  beard  or  read 
somewhere  that  it  ia  a  grand  mistake  in  women  to  let 
their  lovers  see  how  much  they  are  loved.  This 
mistake  sbe  had  committed  irretrievably,  and  now  and 
then  it  disquieted  her  conscience.  She  was  secretly 
vexed  and  ashamed  that  she  wag  not  more  her  own 
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mistress  in  his  company,  and  she  wondered  why.  Why 
she  was  one  day  at  her  ease,  and  another  day  sensitive, 
blashing  and  fnll  of  troubled  disoomfoi-t.  Did  he 
observe  the  change,  understand  it,  care  for  it  P  What 
did  he  think  of  it  P  She  fancied  that  if  she  had  seen 
such  uncertain  temper  in  another  girl,  she  would  have 
called  it  coquetry.  But  indeed,  incLecd,  she  pleaded  to 
herself,  she  could  not  help  it.  She  made  the  most 
beautiful,  calm  resolutions  when  he  was  not  there,  and 
when  he  came,  it  depended  quite  iipon  liim — ^how  he 
looked,  how  he  spoke — whether  they  maintained  her  in 
cool  dignity,  or  whether  a  fit  of  self-consciousness 
seized  her,  and  they  vanished  like  hoar-frost  in  sun- 
shine. 

Mr.  Tlndal  was  contented,  however  he  found  her. 
The  variety  added  piquancy  to  their  interview.  She 
answered  him  sometimes,  and  puzzled  him  sometimes, 
but  he  liked  deciphering  the  puzzle;  for  whatever 
queer  humour  took  her,  it  was  genuine  for  the  moment, 
and  it  never  caused  him  to  doubt  her  love.  He  relied 
on  her,  in  fact,  and  trusted  her  as  implicitly  as  if  she 
were  his  wife  already — veiy  dear  and  very  true.  In 
liis  unfortunate  position  with  the  world,  a  doubt  would 
have  been  misery:  would  have  destroyed  the  chief 
charm  of  her  affection,  which  lay  in  its  certainty, 
safety,  and  repose.  To  that  trial  Pennie  never  put 
him — never  tried  to  put  him.  She  would  havq  thought 
it  a  cruelty,  a  wickedness  not  to  be  forgiven.  The 
caprices  she  betrayed  were  masterful,  not  wilful,  and 
she  would  fain  not  have  been  subject  to  them. 

It  was  midway  in  October  when  she  returned  to 
Eastwold,  and  though  her  meetings  with  Mi.  Tindal 
ceased,  they  exchanged  as  many  letters  as  they  pleased. 
The  dreary  days,  while  the  leaves  wei*e  falling,  were 
not  dreary  any  more  to  her  since  she  was  happy  at 
heart ;  and  the  passage  of  each  one  brought  her  noax'er 
to  the  time  when  she  would  be  always  whore  she 
"wished  to  be 

Soon  December  snows  were  on  the  ground  again. 
The  Wynyard  children  counted  it  three  years  since  the 
memorable  Christmas  at  Brackenfield  when  papa  left 
Eastwold  while  they  were  all  away.  And  one  after- 
noon, towards  four  o'clock,  lively  expectations  fluttered 
about  the  drawing-room,  in  the  pei*sons  of  Anna  and 
Lois ;  for  he  was  coming  back ;  he  was  to  arrive  that 
day;  he  might  appear  at  any  moment.  Mamma, 
Francis,  and  Uncle  John  Hutton  had  gone  to  Brighton 
to  receive  him  and  bring  him  hohie ;  and  Geoffrey  and 
Maurice  had  set  off  across  the  fell  to  Kii'kgate  Station 
to  meet  them  all. 

The  two  girls  had  sprimg  up  like  weeds  in  the  three 
years'  interval.  Anna  was  now  nearly  sixteen ;  tall  as 
her  mother,  and  if  not  handsome,  wanting  only  more 
brightness  and  lightness  to  become  so.  Lois  was  a 
slender  slip  of  eleven,  with  wonderful  dark  eyes,  and 
glorious  masses  of  rippling  golden  hair,  as  difficult  to 
keep  in  net  or  knot  as  she  herself  was  to  keep  in  the 
dull  daily  groove  of  the  dull  Eastwold  life.  ■  She  went 
dancing  up  and  down  tlie  long  room,  singing  and 
waving  her  arms  to  her  song,  like  some  sweet  witch, 
courting  the  hour  of  inspiration.  Anna  was  restless 
in  another  fashion.  She  stood  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
window  that  commanded  the  avenue  and  watched; 
then  she  replenished  the  fire ;  then  she  entreated  Lois, 
for  pity's  sake,  to  cease  her  crazy  manoeuvres,  then 
again  she  went  to  the  window  and  watched. 

She  had  repeated  this  monotonous  round  half-a- 
dozen  times  at  least,  when  the  quiet  figure  of  Penelope 


Croft  rose  from  the  writing-table  in  the  great  bay 
overlooking  the  terrace,  and  came  forward  into  the 
fire-light.  Pennie  would  strike  her  guardian  as  not 
much  less  changed  than  his  own  daughters.  Hers 
was  the  same  plain  pathetic  face  in  repose  still,  but 
cultivated,  refined;  youthful  as  ever  in  oandotir  of 
expression,  but  with  thought  in  it,  and  a  serious 
wistfulness  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  which  the  slightly 
sarcastic  curve  of  her  lips  alone  kept  from  being 
melancholy.  She  was  grown,  and  her  always  shapely 
figure  was  easy  and  graceful.  Her  dress,  of  which 
Pennie  was  exquisitely  careful,  fitted  and  suited  her  to 
admiration,  and  had  the  modest  charm  of  perfect 
neatness  and  niceness  in  every  detail.  The  impression 
she  made  on  casual  observers  now  was  always  agree- 
able, and  people  had  quite  left  off  criticizing  her  as 
odd,  queer,  or  ugly.  Those  who  knew  her  best  wondered 
how  they  had  ever  thought  her  so. 

It  was  principally  on  his  ward's  account  that  Mr. 
Wynyard  was  returning  to  England.  He  was  returning 
against  Mr.  Hargrove's  warning  and  advice ;  for  his 
own  affairs  were  in  no  better  plight  than  when  he 
went  away,  and  whatever  danger  menaced  him  then, 
menaced  him  stiLL  Neveilheless,  he  had  persisted  in 
his  intention,  giving  hia  wife  to  understand  that  the 
agent's  recent  letters  were  unsatisfactory  on  some 
important  business  to  which  he  covertly  alluded  as 
concerning  his  ward's  fortune.  There  was  no  doubt, 
he  added,  that  the  first  use  Penelope  Croft  would 
make  of  her  liberty  would  be  to  fulfil  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Tindal,  and  for  his  own  peace  of  mind's  sake, 
he  should  like  to  see  her  before  she  fixed  her  fate 
iri'evocably.  Under  these  circumstances  he  conceived 
it  his  duty  to  risk  that  coming  back  to  Eskdnlo,  which 
Mr.  Hargiove  declared  to  be  most  rash  and  unwise. 
Mrs.  Wynyai'd  had  long  before  this  come  round  to  hei* 
brother  John's  opinion,  that  her  husband's  flight  had 
been  a  fatal  error,  which  it  was  now  too  late  to  mend. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  travellers  arrived,  all  of  them 
very  quiet  and  weary.  Mr.  John  Hutton  had  parted 
from  them  ut  Worminster  to  return  to  Brackenfieltl. 
Mr.  Wynyard  came  in  shivering  and  shuddering  with 
cold;  and  Lois  failed  to  recognize  the  father  she  most 
lovingly  remembered,  in  the  crouching,  blue-lipped, 
despondent- viaaged  man,  who  made  a  nervous  and 
hurried  response  to  their  welcome,  and  immediately 
shrunk  into  a  chair  by  the  drawing-room  fire,  and 
spread  his  lean  white  hands  to  the  blaze. 

"Are  you  there,  Mary  P"  he  asked  a  minute  or  two 
after,  turning  his  face  to  the  open  door.  Mrs.  Wynyard 
appeared,  Francis,  Geofi^y,  and  Maurice  following 
her,  and  old  nurse  bringing  up  the  procession. 

"I'm  blithe  to  see  you  home  again,  master!"  cri^l 
Jenny,  loudly  and  shrilly,  as  if  addressing  a  i>erson 
hard  of  hearing.  **  I've  looked  forward  to  it,  an'  have 
alius  said  I  should  live  to  see  it." 

"  There,  there,  my  good  soul,  I  am  not  deaf,"  replied 
Mr.  Wynyard,  testily.  "It  is  Jenny,  is  it?  Mary, 
if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  library,  I  think  I  will  go  in 
there,  and  be  quiet  to-night." 

The  sight  of  so  many  observant  faces  about  him, 
though  they  were  his  children's,  disturbed  him. 
Perhaps,  also,  his  retirement  was  a  relief  to  them. 
They  did  not  talk  much  about  him,  and  what  they  did 
say  was  in  shy  whispers — that  they  should  not  have 
known  him ;  that  he  looked  feeble  and  jaded ;  timt  he 
seemed  not  rery  clear  which  of  them  was  which,  except 
pijtinTOiL,    They  did  not  consider  that  the  change  from 
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little  children  to  tall  bojB  and  girls,  which  had 
advanced  for  them  imperceptibly,  was  made  at  one 
spring  for  him,  and  that  thej  were  really  strangers  to 
their  father  at  first  sight.  Penelope  Oroft,  who  had 
withdrawn  herself  nntil  the  meeting  was  past,  came 
downstairs  to  tea  at  Lois's  summons,  and  f  onnd  the 
jonng  people  seated  rotmd  the  table  in  unwonted 
silence,  with  no  signs  of  joj  at  his  mnch-wished-for 
coming  home.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  sense  of  pain  and 
disappointment  more  or  less  present  in  the  minds  of 
all ;  and  Lois  could  hardlj  swallow  a  morsel  for  her 
choking  tears,  that  she  tried  to  repress. 

On  the  morrow  Mr.  Wynyard  looked  more  like  his 
former  self  again ;  and  whatever  his  secret  burthens, 
he  '^'as  bodHy  at  ease  in  the  old  library,  of  which  he 
was  put  in  sole  and  peaceable  possession.  He  did  not 
yet  succeed  in  tckUdng  freely  to  his  children ;  and  after 
pajing  him  a  brief  visit,  they  all  left  the  library 
together,  with  the  air  of  escaping.  Penelope  Oroft 
went  in  afterwards  alone  to  make  her  compliments, 
and  was  equally  relieved  when  her  duty  was  done.  So 
also  was  he.  A  man  of  kind  and  honourable  disposition 
cannot  look  comfortably  on  those  who,  he  knows,  must 
eat  the  fruits  of  his  neglects,  mistakes,  and  misdeeds. 

His  wife  gave  him  her  company  all  day.  He  did 
not  dilate  on  his  sordid  shifts  and  mean  privations 
abroad,  but  he  said  enough  to  let  her  infer  them, 
and  compassionate  him  for  his  tedious  and  degrading 
Bufferings.  It  was  not  these,  however,  that  set  the 
look  of  heart-break  on  her  face,  which  she  wore  when 
she  came  out  to  the  children  aiter  Mr.  Hargrove  had 
been  and  gone — ^his  first  interview  with  his  ruined 
client  over.  It  was  the  dread  he  left  behind  him, 
menacing  the  future,  that  did  that. 

The  news  of  such  an  event  as  Mn  "Wynyard's  return 
to  Eastwold  was  soon  bruited  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  dale,  and  a  few  of  his  old  friends  rode 
over  to  show  their  respect.  But  he  refused  to  see 
them  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  more  than  a  week 
elapsed  before  he  was  prevailed  on  to  cross  the  thres- 
hold of  his  house. 

There  then  ensued  a  spell  of  itire  weather  for  Decem- 
ber— weather  soft,  warm,  and  hazy,  with  occasional 
hours  of  sunshine  in  the  morning.  While  the  fi*ost  and 
snow  endured,  he  hugged  the  library  fireside  closely ; 
but  Lois,  prompted  by  her  mother,  told  him  one  day 
how  the  air  had  changed,  and  invited  him  to  come  out 
with  her  and  see.  He  was  reluctant  to  move  at  first ; 
but  being  over-persuaded,  he  consented,  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  a  warm  plaid,  and  accompanied  her  in  a 
languid  stroll  to  andfro>the  sheltered  terrace.  The 
next  day  he  ventured  a  little  way  into  the  park ;  and 
the  next  day  aiter  that  again,  Francis  happening  to 
mention  Orabtree,  as  con&ied  to  his  chair,  Mr.  Wyn- 
yard  proposed  walking  down  to  the  lodge  to  see  him. 

Old  Oi^btree's  working  times  were  now  over,  and  he 
was  declining  fast  into  crusty  senility.  "  I  heerd  yo 
had,  getten  home,  Master  Bobert,  Chof  I  see'd  no  wel- 
comes up,  nor  arches  o'  green,  like  there  used  to  be. 
These  is  bad  times,  I  doubt,  bad  times  at  the  Ha'," 
was  his  puzzle-witted  greeting. 

"  They  might  improve,  Orabtree ;  but  whether  they 
do  or  no,  you  will  soon  have  done  with  them." 

"  Maybe  not  so  soon  as  yersel',  Squire ;  maybe  not 
so  soon  as  yersel*.  I'se  not  so  cranky  but  that  I  can 
hear  an'  see,  an*  tek  my  food,  thof  I  cannot  go  as  I 
did.    Hargrove  passes  most  days,  an'  I  marks  hinu 


Shifty  dog,  thot  Hargrove;  shifty  dog.  Squire.  I 
niver  could  tackle  him,  try  as  I  would ;  but  I  mistrust 
him  for  a'  the  mischiefs  that's  come  upo'  the  Ha'.  He 
is  like  what  Parson  Brown  says  of  t'  auld  un — *  a  har 
fra'  the  beginning.' " 

Mr.  Wynyai*d  was  disconcerted  by  this  plain  speak- 
ing before  Francis,  and  he  made  his  visit  shoii;.  When 
he  was  gone,  Orabtree  called  to  his  daughter.  Farmer 
Dykes'  dairy-woman,  who  lived  at  the  lodge,  to  take 
care  of  him :  "  Molly,  a  blast  o'  death  went  out  agen 
the  Squire  as  he  shut  to  the  door.  It  is  much  ii  he 
lives  to  see  New  Tear." 

Molly  was  a  practical  body,  with  so  many  anxieties 
of  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  on  her  mind,  that  she 
gave  very  little  heed  at  any  time  to  her  father's  dark 
sayings.  She  gave  none  now,  but  went  about  her 
work  of  setting  the  cottage  to  rights  all  the  more 
noisily  and  diligently  for  having  had  to  rest  while  the 
Squire  was  there;  and  the  old  man  presently  sank 
back  into  the  drowsy  apathy  from  which  he  had  been 
momentarily  roused. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wynyard  and  Francis  pursued  their 
road  up  the  avenue  towards  the  house.  When  they 
had  gone  about  half-way,  two  common  men,  evidently 
strangers  there,  met  them,  stared  hard,  passed  by,  and 
exchanged  a  few  hasty  words.  They  then  turned 
quickly  back,  and  overtook  the  father  and  son,  just  as 
they  came  within  sight  of  their  own  door. 

"Mr.  Wynyard  of  Eastwold,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two,  laying  one  hand  on  the  Sq\iire*s 
shoulder,  and  with  the  other  presenting  a  slip  of  paper 
before  his  startled  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  God !"  gasped  he,  clinging  to  his  son's  aim 
for  support.     "  This  is  Hargrove's  doing." 

"  Our  orders  is  not  fi'om  any  Mr.  Hargrove,  sir. 
The  name  is  Debenhan,  iron-founder,  Nonninster. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  odd.  If  you 
can  settle  it,  sir,  so  much  the  pleasanter  for  all  par- 
ties." 

"Fi'ancis,  my  boy,  go  on  before,  and  tell  your 
mother  I  am  taken." 

Francis,  however,  did  not  stir  to  leave  him.  "  They 
see  us  from  the  drawing-room  window,  sir,"  said  he. 

They  did  see  them — all  the  childi*en — wondering 
what  the  parley  meant ;  and  Lois,  alanned  she  knew 
not  why,  sprang  away  to  seek  mamma.  Mrs.  Wyn- 
yard hurried  to  the  front  door,  and  opened  it  just  as 
her  husband  was  being  half  led,  half  carried,  up  the 
steps  by  Francis  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  officers. 

"  The  game  is  up  at  last,  Maiy,"  said  he,  feebly ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  got  him  into  the  library  he  fainted. 

Then  came  on  the  scene  Jenny,  and  cleared  the 
"  frightened  children  out  of  the  room,  and  told  the  two 
men,  who  looked  compassionate,  yet  suspicious  of  a 
trick,  that  they  might  take  themselves  off  as  quick  as 
they  pleased;  "for,"  whispered  she,  "there's  another 
writ  out  agen  the  master  bigger  nor  yours,  an*  the 
bailiff  that  sei'ves  it  is  Death." 

Her  mistress  overheai-d  her,  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  was 
in  his  face.**  She  could  not  weep  or  make  her  moan 
yet ;  she  was  stunned  by  the  suddenness  and  magni- 
tude of  her  calamity. 

A  doctor  was  sent  for,  as  Jenny  observed,  "just  for 
the  name  of  the  thing,"  and  Mr.  Buckhurst  came ;  but 
what  more  could  he  tell  them  than  they  knew  already  ? 
It  was  the  break-down  of  a  life,  long  undermined 
beneath  the  shock  of  a  disaster  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
A  few  days,  and  the  inevitable  end  must  come. 
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That  night  the  wind  changed  into  the  north  again, 
and  clouds  of  snow  blew  down  upon  the  dale.  Chriat- 
mas-eve  anived,  and  found  the  world  all  white.  The 
children  were  told  that  afternoon  how  papa  was  fast 
hastening  away;  and  before  they  went  to  bed,  they 
were  all  taken  into  his  room  to  kiss  him  good-bye ;  for 
Mr.  Buckhurst  had  said  it  would  be  a  mii*acle  if  he 
saw  the  morning.  In  the  still  hours  came  the  carol- 
singers  upon  the  terrace  below  the  windows,  where 
lights  were  burning;  and  through  the  hush  of  the 
death-chamber  sounded  the  solemn  hymn — 


Wake  any,  wateh  any. 
Here  in  this  dwelling  ? 

Weep  any,  wait  any, 
Louely  hours  telling  ? 


Moan  any,  pniy  any, 
Under  heavy  load  ? 

Hope  any,  trust  any. 
Looking  up  to  God  ? 

Flies  the  sno^',  falls  the  snow,  white  upon  the  wold, 
Shines  the  glow,  wai*nis  the  glow,  through  the  midnight  cold. 
Light  within,  dark  without,  rich  and  poor  tc^ether, 
Bright  within,  wild  witliout,  kin  in  Christmas  weather  I 


Moan  any,  wait  any, 
Wearied  out  of  life  ? 

Fall  any,  funt  any, 
BealeD  in  the  strife? 


Wake  any,  watch  any. 

Watch  the  angels  too  I 
Weep  any,  pray  any. 

Angels  pray  for  you  I 

By  the  star,  by  the  star,  see  our  footsteps  led. 
Some  from  near,  some  from  far  where  our  Saviour  bled. 
'Neath  the  cross,  'neath  the  cross,  shelter  seek  we  all. 
One  for  us,  one  for  you,  Christ  for  one  and  all ! 

Moan  any,  strire  any, 


Wake  an}',  watch  any, 
Erer  wakes  our  Lord  I 

Weep  any,  fear  any. 
Take  His  fiiithful  Word  I 


Breaking  Satan's  bands ! 
Watch  and  pi-ay,  hope  and  trust, 
Ye  are  in  God's  hands ! 


Soon  after  the  carol  ceased,  the  dying  Squire  opened 
his  eyes,  and,  looking  at  his  wife,  said,  "  You  will  do 
better  without  me  than  with  me,  Mary.'* 

Imagine  this  sentence  thrilling  through  the  silent 
room,  haunted  by  who  shall  say  what  late  regrets,  vain 
compunctions,  sad  forebodings,  when  the  wan  Hps  of  a 
father  dying  could  murmur  farewell  to  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  in  last  words 
like  those : — "  You  will  do  better  without  me  than  with 
me,  Mary." 

But  did  she  think  so  P  Oh,  surely  not !  In  that 
supreme  hour  vanished  vexed  thoughts  of  over-anxious 
days  and  wakeful  nights,  of  impending  trial,  poverty, 
and  shame.  Death  was  triumphant  then — Death,  the 
all-healer  of  differences. 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  depai-t  in  peace !  Leave  us 
to  the  care  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
and  the  Fi-iend  of  the  widow."  And  with  the  sob  of 
forgiveness  the  lamp  of  his  life  waned  out. 

OHAPTEE  Vn. 

EASTWOLD  HOUSE  IN  BtTIN. 

When  Bobert  Wynyard  died,  he  did  not  leave  his 
wife  and  children  a  shilling  they  could  call  their  own. 
There  waa  the  house  at  Eastwold  mortgaged  up  to 
the  chimney-pots,  and  the  Chase— as  the  property 
was  called— mortgaged  to  the  last  stone  and  weed 
upon  it.  There  were  the  mines  in  Oolsterdale  and 
Arkindale  working  to  as  much  loss  as  profit.  There 
wei'e  the  old  sticks  of  furniture,  not  worth  carrying 
away ;  the  grimy  old  portraits  on  the  stairs ;  the  rusty 
old  ai-moui"  in  the  haU;  the  queer  old  cabinets  and 
old  china  ware  in  the  drawing-room;  the  old  court 
cupboard,  and  high-backed  chairs  in  the  dining-room ; 
the  musty  old  books  in  the  library,  and  the  old,  old 
guns,  and  whips,  and  rods,  and  foils  in  the  maste;-'? 
study;  all  the  old  remnants  and  old  relics  of  a  good 


old  family,  which  had  been  declining  and  declining,  • 
and  wearing  hollower  and  more  hollow  for  three  gene- 
rations, until  when  Robert  Wynyard  was  laid  with  his 
fathers  in  front  of  the  altar  in  Eastwold  church,  men 
said  openly  that  it  was  all  up  with  the  old  race  at  last, 
and  they  would  have  to  go. 

He  was  bui*ied  on  New  Yearns  Eve,  in  the  afternoon, 
without  any  of  the  customary  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  Squire's  funeral.  It  was  sleety,  bitter  weather, 
and  few  persons  came  except  those  who  were  bidden. 
The  widow  and  childi*en,  John  Hutton,  and  the  dead 
man's  two  half-brothers  walked  after  the  cofi^  through 
the  snow,  and  Mr.  Hargrove  followed  with  three  or 
four  servants  and  hangers-on  of  the  broken  household. 
That  was  all  the  show — ^not  enough  to  draw  even  the 
cottage  bairns  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fireside  ia 
the  bleak  January  twilight.  The  air  of  desertion  and 
loneliness  in  the  church  was  complete.  The  friendly 
rector  was  laid  up  with  gout,  and  a  stranger  from  a 
distance  read  the  burial  sendee,  through  his  nose  and 
in  haste,  and  with  now  and  then  a  sidelong  glance 
towards  the  porch,  across  which  drifted  broad  white 
flakes,  that  thickened  and  thickened  as  they  fell,  boding 
him  a  perilous  ride  in  the  dark  over  the  hills  when  he 
had  done. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  nobody  cared,"  whispered  Lois 
to  Geoffrey,  as  they  struggled  home  against  the  storm. 

"  Nobody  does  care  except  ourselves,"  was  the  lad's 
response;  and  the  two  children  felt  sadder  than  ever 
without  knowing  why. 

In  the  windy  tops  of  the  elms  the  rooks  were 
cawing  a  dirge.  Lois  would  stop  to  listen.  "They 
are  sorry ;  they  know,"  said  sh6.  Geoffrey  urged  her 
to  come  on — ^how  should  the  rooks  know  anything? 
The  loiterers  had  to  run  to  reach  the  house  door 
before  it  closed  on  the  others ;  when  they  gained  it, 
they  were  out  of  breath,  and  almost  laugbing  at  a 
tumble  Geffrey  had. 

*'  It  is  over,"  said  Mrs.  Wynyard  with  a  great  sigh, 
OfiL  she  re-entered  the  gloomy  hall.  "  It  is  over,  chil- 
dren ;"  and  then  she  looked  round  at  her  two  girls, 
dipped  and  hooded  in  snow,  and  at  her  three  boys 
stamping  their  clogged  feet  on  the  steps.  She  had 
wept  her  heai*t  dry  long  since,  and  to-day  there  were 
no  tears  seen  on  her  cheeks — only  the  furrows  of 
past  floods,  and  the  dimness  of  grief  that  is  sick  of 
grieving. 

They  all  went  into  the  library  one  after  another, 
and  nurse  took  off  their  cloaks;  her  withered  lips 
quivering,  and  her  withered  hands  benumbed.  She 
was  the  longest  retainer  of  the  family.  She  had  held 
Bobert  Wynyard  in  her  arms,  an  infant,  and  she  had 
streaked  him  for  his  grave.  Nobody  had  known  him 
so  long,  loved  him  so  blindly,  excused  him  so  un- 
wearyingly  as  she.  While  the  cofi^  remained  open, 
she  watched  by  it  unresting ;  and  since  the  morning 
when  it  was  closed,  she  had  wandered  to  and  fro  the 
house,  muttering  her  vain  lamentation  to  any  hearer 
or  none.  It  was  quite  unconsciously  that  she  moaned 
now,  almost  in  the  widow's  ear:  "He's  gone — ^thc 
last  Wynyard  o'  Eastwold,  where  there  ha'  been  Wyn- 
yards  ever  sin'  the  Flood.  He's  gone — Mb  gone  !  Oh, 
woe  is  me  that  I  could  ha'  lived  to  see  it  I" 

"  Yes,  Jenny,  he  is  gone — dead  and  gone,"  said  the 
widow,  in  low  response;  "and  Eastwold  must  pass 
from  his  children.  The  time  is  fully  come ;  no  foot 
of  it  is  theirs  any  more."  The  sound  of  her  plaintive 
voice  restored  Jenny  to  a  sense  of  where  she  was ;  and 
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when  8he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  less  dreamy  and 
abstracted  tone. 

"My  heart's  aore  for  them  and  for  you,  mistress. 
They  don't  favonr  much  o'  their  father,  but  I  love  'em 
as  well  as  if  they  did.  Fve  nui'sed  you  every  one, 
bairns,  an'  now  you'll  go  an'  leave  me." 

At  this  touch  the  girls'  teara  overflowed.  "You 
will  come  with  us,  Jenny,"  sobbed  Anna. 

"No,  no,  no;  I  sal  never,  never  part  from  th'  auld 
place !" 

Mrs.  Wynyai'd  shut  her  aching  eyes  as  Lois  pressed 
up  to  her  with  tender  caresses,  and  sweet  whispers  of, 
"Mamma,  mamma,"  whicb  broke  soon  into  a  loud  cry 
of  irrepressible  childish  anguish. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  murmured  the  mother,  fondling  the 
fair  head  laid  against  her  bosom ;  "  oh,  hush,  my  Lois, 
my  dai'ling !  You  were  his  pet,  his  ti'easure — ^he  loved 
you  best." 

The  boys  stole  one  by  one  away.  John  Hutton, 
Squire  Raymond,  and  Dr.  Philip  followed  them,  and 
the  women-folk  were  left  to  ease  their  oppressed  souls, 
and  to  wail  their  wail  out  in  the  deepening  gloom  of 
the  New  Year's  Eve. 

An  hour  or  two  later  they  all  met  again,  except  John 
Hutton  and  the  widow.  He  was  closeted  with  Mr. 
Hargrove  in  the  library,  and  she  was  gone  up  with 
Jenny  to  the  stillness  of  her  own  chamber.  Squire 
Raymond  took  Squire  Wynyard's  seat,  which  he  would 
never  take  more,  and  soon  routed  out  the  miserable 
chill  air  of  the  drawing-room,  by  heaping  the  fire  with 
massive  logs  that  threw  a  ruddy  gleam  into  its  furthest 
comers.  His  rubicund  presence  was  a  comfort  to  the 
forlorn  children.  Good  cheer  and  kindliness  shone 
from  his  face  as  from  the  jovial  fire.  "  It  is  what  we 
must  all  come  to,"  was  his  sole  reference  to  the  dajr's 
events,  and  then  he  began  to  talk  to  the  boys  of  their 
future.  All,  what  consolation,  what  store  of  splendid 
hope  in  the  future  of  the  very  young !  In  ten  minutes 
every  countenance  was  clear,  and  every  eye  was  bright 
and  Bteadfa.st. 

Robert  Wynyard's  blun*ed  and  anxious  visage  was 
not  perpetuated  in  any  of  his  children.  They  took 
after  their  mother's  people.  Maurice  and  Lois  owned 
the  beautiful  Wynyard  eyes,  but  boys  and  girls  both, 
they  had  all  the  stout  resolute  Hutton  temper.  Dr. 
Philip  Raymond,  who  had  never  seen  all  his  young 
kinsfolk  together  until  the  day  before,  glanced  from 
each  to  each  as  they  sat  grouped  about  the  hearth,  and 
silently  thanked  God  that  if  He  had  set  a  hard  fight 
before  them  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  had  not  left  theni 
without  weapons.  In  countenance,  air,  and  gesture, 
they  all  showed  the  same  natural  vigour.  Even 
Itaurice,  the  youngest  boy,  though  slightly  deformed, 
had  a  breadth  of  frame  and  a  breadth  of  brow  that 
determined  him  no  weakling  either  in  mind  or  body. 
He  was  less  self-governed  than  Francis  or  Geoffrey, 
but  he  had  their  wit  and  their  courage,  and  more.  It 
was  at  Maurice  that  the  learned  doctor  looked  longest, 
saying  to  himself :  "  Re  shall  be  my  boy."  Indeed  the 
others  were  already  bespoken.  Squire.  Raymond  had 
given  Francis  his  commission,  and  John  Hutton  had 
promised  him  his  outfit ;  Geoffrey  had  been  offered  a 
stait  in  the  house  of  Forsyth  and  Company,  American 
merchants  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  head  of  the 
firm,  was  married  to  Tom  Martineau's  sister ;  and  the 
proposal  to  take  Geoflfrey  into  his  oflBce  was  considered 
very  handsome. 
Ab  the  young  people   talked,  they  grew  excited. 


wild.    Impossibilities  put  on  the  guise  of  quite  likely 
things. 

"Francis  must  win  the  glory,  and  Geoffrey  the 
money,  and  we  will  get  Eastwold  again  before  we  die !" 
shrieked  Lois,  the  most  sudden,  enthusiastic,  and 
glowing  of  them  all. 

"And  what  share  shall  mine  be  in  the  restoration  P" 
asked  Maurice. 

"  Oh,  your  share  shall  be  to  put  it  all  into  a  song." 

"  You  have  lived  too  much  to  yourselves,  and  have 
had  too  exclusive  a  bringing-up  amongst  moors  and 
books,"  said  the  Squire.  "  The  discipline  of  the  out- 
side world  will  do  some  of  you  good." 

'*  You  cannot  imagine  the  monotony  of  this  house— 
the  dulness  and  oppression  of  it  for  the  last  four 
years,"  Anna  sighed.  "  If  we  had  been  Catholics  and 
French,  I  should  have  taken  the  veil  in  some  convent, 
and  Lois  would  be  growing  up  to  the  same  fate ;  but 
we  are  Protestants  and  English,  and  there  is  not  that 
refuge  for  us.  I  wish  there  were.  I  dread  the  change 
from  the  associations  here  which  have  kept  us  up  so 
long.  Our  clothes  are  shabbier,  and  our  meals  home- 
lier, than  numy  yeomen's  children  are;  but  there 
remain  about  us  a  thousand  signs  of  what  we  have 
been,  and  all  the  restraints  of  honour  and  good  blood." 

"Those  restraints  do  not  belong^  to  place  only, 
Anna." 

"  Francis  may  keep  his  name  and  his  sword  bright 
together,  and  wear  his  coat  armour  with  an  air ;  but 
Geoffrey — ^will  he  gather  no  sordid  dust  amongst  his 
cotton  bales?  In  a  few  yeara  he  will  have  learnt  a 
new  language.  He  will  laugh  our  old  notions  down ; 
he  will  think  that  money,  and  money  only,  makes  the 
world  to  go." 

It  is  a  great  power,  Anna." 

I  know  what  the  lack  of  it  can  do.  The  boys  ai*e 
escaping ;  but  mamma,  Lois,  and  I  must  still  starve 
on  as  decently  and  discreetly  as  we  may.  We  cannot 
work ;  to  beg  we  are  ashamed." 

"  Women  want  very  little,"  said  Francis,  who  had 
sTkt  a  long  while  silent  with  meditative  gaze  on  the 
fire. 

"  And  good  women  do  not  complain  for  themselves 
when  their  brothers  and  sons  thrive  and  are  honour- 
able," added  the  Squire.  "  Don't  gloom  beforehand, 
Anna;  this  revolution  will  be  all  for  the  best.  If  it 
had  taken  place  a  generation  ago,  you  Wynyards  of 
the  present  day  would  be  none  the  worse  off.  It  is 
poor  policy  for  the  most  part  to  keep  up  the  shadow  of 
rank  and  dignity  when  the  substance  is  gone." 

"I  am  not  a  good  woman;  I  desire  a  career  for 
myself,"  murmured  Annsi. 

"  An  ambitious  woman  is,  to  my  thinking,  as  much 
an  anomaly  as  a  winged  heifer.  She  goes  through  the 
world  a  dramatic  character,  marvelled  at,  but  always 
solitary.  She  has  no  home — only  a  circle  of  spectators. 
Be  you  patient,  Anna ;  life  and  its  possibilities  are  all 
before  you.  The  most  enviable  career  for  you,  and 
such  as  you,  lies  in  the  secure  shelter  of  the  fireside." 
This  was  Doctor  Philip's  opinion — ^himself  a  bachelor. 

"And  don't  talk  about  starving,"  said  the  Squire. 
"Better  work  than  stainrc,  though  pride  be  ever  so 
much  abased  in  the  effort.  Some  prejudices  are  too 
costly  to  be  kept  alive  in  adversity,  niece;  they  are 
hard  to  strangle,  but  they  die  of  inanition — that's  a 
comfort.  A  year  or  two  hence  you  will  be  quite  a 
calm  little  philosopher.  You  will  have  learnt  a  thou- 
sand things  of  which  at  this  moment  you  have  not 
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the  faintest  iukliiig — bapp;  consolator;  things,  more 
thuu  jou  would  believe  now,  if  I  nci'e  to  foretell 
them  to  you." 

"Snrelj,  Burctj.  One  advantage  goes,  and  another 
cornea.  Life  is  a  Beriea  of  compensation^-— never  qnite 
a  blank  unless  we  cast  God  out  of  our  thoughts,  and 
choose  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  muddle  cf  accidents." 

It  was  easy  talking  for  these  elders,  Anna  thought. 
They  had  never  wtraried  through  the  livelong  day  for 
a  taste  of  impossible  pleasure,  gaiety,  variety^  they 
had  not  grown  upon  the  bread  of  shame-faoed  poverty; 
they  had  not  been  turned  out  of  house  and  home  in 
the  sensitive  time  of  youth,  when  the  gaze  of  wondering 
pity  scorches  like  burning  glasses.  She  tried  to 
smile,  but  the  effort  was  not  very  enccesrful — the 
present  pain  was  more  real  than  any  possible  com- 
pensation to  come.  They  saw  the  effort  and  its  failure, 
luid  respected  both.  She  was  not  so  young  as  to  be 
easily  diverted  from  her  tearful  thoughts. 

At  the  first  word  of  serious  conversation  Gleoffrey 
and  Uaurice  had  disappeared,  and  Prancia  bad  mure 
than  once  yawned  undisguisedly.  All  her  brothers 
were  given  to  thinking  Anna  a  prosy,  weariful  crea- 
ture, very  patient  herself,  but  also  the  occasion  of 
much  patience  in  others.  It  was  unfortunate,  for  ^he 
had  some  great  virtues— the  pre-eminent  virtue  of 
sticking  hard  and  fast  in  the  good  old  groove  of 
practical  duty,  though  her  fancies  and  dreams  and 
desires  might  stray  ever  so  far  afield.  In  positive 
experience  she  ifas  still  simple  Bs  a  child,  bnt  in  reflec- 
tion and  gravity  of  temper,  mature  aa  a  woman  who 
knows  enough  of  the  rough  side  of  the  world  not  to 
anticipate  from  it  too  much.  She  had  been  lately  her 
mother's  confidante,  and  the  shadow  of  care  had  so 
permeated  the  Biinshine  of  her  youth,  that  its  best 
atmosphere  now  was  a  silent  gloom.  Nothing  more 
rare  from  her  lips  than  a  word  of  encouragement, 
promise,  or  hope.  Her  tone  of  meditation  and  feeling 
was  always  in  the  minor.  She  was  distrustful  of  any 
good  ever  betalling  her.  If  there  appeared  a  little 
gleam  and  opening,  she  was  the  first  to  espy  some 
cloud  creeping  athwart  it.  No  joy  was  secure  enough 
for  her.  If  the  sky  was  blue  to-day,  why  it  might  rain 
to-morrow.  An  unhappy  disposition  truly,  but  one  not 
uncommon  amongst  women  early  overweighed  with 
petty  cares,  and  wholly  shut  out  fi-om  youthful  joys. 

"  Thei-e  is  a  great  deal  that  is  excellent  in  Anno, 
but  she  fatigues  one,"  was  the  cheerful  Squire's  ci'iti- 
cism  on  her,  when  he  was  left  alone  with  Doctor  Philip. 
"  All  the  others  are  free,  sanguine,  natural  young 
people.  Not  a  boy  of  them  bnt  will  do  well.  As  for 
Lois,  she's  enchanting." 

"  A  strange  child,  but  she  has  a  heart,"  was  the 
Doctor's  more  moderate  eulogy. 

"  Of  course  the  girls  must  stay  with  their  mother  P" 

"  Tea.  And  I  will  charge  myself  with  Maurice. 
He  can  live  with  me  at  Chassell's,  and  we  will  make 
a  scholar  of  him  ;  that  is  what  be  is  most  fit  for.  We 
must  talk  to  Hary  about  it.  Since  nothing  can  be 
done  towards  a  final  settlement  here  for  sevenil  years, 
I  think  they  had  better  leave  aa  soon  as  they  conve- 
niently can.  Anna  spoke  to  me  yesterday  of  lodgings 
in  some  cheap  sea-side  village;  but  for  many  rea 
I  should  recommend  their  moving  no  farther  than 
Norminster." 

"  Decidedly  (he  best  place  in  their  circumstances,  if 
they  do  not  dislike  it.  Francis  must  be  off  to  join  his 
regiment  n«it  week,  and  the  sooner  Geoffrev  trnefl 


Liverpool  the  better.  I  shall  ask  Uary  to  stay  a  month 
at  Eskford  before  they  leave  the  Dale  altogether.  It 
will  be.a  sort  of  break  for  them,  and  it  will  please  the 
girls.    Hy  wife  suggested  it." 

"  And  for  present  means  P" 

"  For  present  means,  I  must  be  tbeir  banker.  Blood 
It  thicker  than  water,  Philip,  and  our  mother  was  poor 
Robert's  mother.  It  does  not  seem  so  very  long  ago 
since  she  was  alive,  and  wo  were  all  lads'together." 

At  this  point  of  the  brothers'  conversation  John 
Button  joined  them,  the  agent  Laving  just  taken  his 
departure. 

"  Well,  Button,  what  do  you  mako  of  Hai^roveP" 
asked  the  Squire. 

"Nothing.  I  suspect  things  are  eren  worse  than  the 
worst  we  have  any  of  ns  imagined,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  a  great  part  of  Penelope  Croft's  fortune 
has  gone  with  the  rest.  I  shall  see  him  again  in  the 
morning,  and  learn  the  precise  facta  from  his  i 


PROVINCIAL  CRUSADE. 

Omb  of  the  most  provincial  of  pro- 
vincial sights  is  the  statnte  fair. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  London, 
or  Dublin,  or  Edinburgli.  It  belongs 
particularly  to  the  country  districia 
of  England,  and  has  its  favourite 
quartei's  in  the  midland  counties. 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Sheffieli  and  many  other  amaller  cor- 
poi-ate  towns  between  Birmingham 
and  Belper,  and  York  and  Leicester, 
have  from  time  out  of  mind  held 
their  statuta  fairs,  the  chief  glories 
of  which  are  no  more. 

The  hiring  institution  is  indeed 
rapidly  losing  its  old  picturesque  fea- 
tures, and  a  genetul  crusade  is  being 
preached  against  the  remnant  of 
the  degrading  custom.  The  system 
might  have  been  well  enough  in  its 
day,  but  progress  and  civilization 
have  marked  it  down  for  annihila- 
tion, and  the  register  office  is  gra- 


of  the  ancient  statute,  altdougb  the 
.   hiring  feast,  or  "  mop,"  as  it  is  called 
I  in  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire, 
is  still  held  in  many  districts. 

The  statute  fair,  where  it  still  ex- 
ists, is  a  hohday  long  looked  for  with 
delight,  not  oniy  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation, but  also  bv  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  in  whicn  it  is  held.  At  an 
early  hour  youn^  men  and  women. 
dressed  in  showy  attire,  stream  into  the  fair  from 
all  the  adjacent  villages,  followed  or  accompanied  by 
farmers  and  their  wives,  jogging  along  thenighwaya 
upon  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  in  ull  manner 
of  carts,  gigs,  and  wagcone.  The  agiicultural  servants, 
whose  periods  of  mriug  terminate  upon  that  day, 
mostly  desire  to  change  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  tine  latter,  in  many  cases,  are  on  Uio  look-out  for 
fresh  servants;  and  so  they  all  congrugato  at  certain 
known  points  of  the  market-place,  and  examine  each 
other. 

When  an  employer  likes  the  appearance  of  a  servant 
negotiations  are  opened.  If  the  lerms  ai-e  agreeable  a 
boTKain  is  stmck,  and  it  is  considered  thoroughly 
binding  b^  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  servant, 
of  what  IS  called  "  the  fastening  penny,"  which  is 
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presented  and  received  on  the  pi-inciple.of  the  recruit- 
ing shilling.  The  "fastening  penny,"  however,  is 
represented  by  any  amount  the  hirer  may  think  well 
to  give :  "  a  waggon  wheel "  (a  five-shilling  piece)  is 
generally  considered  a  liberal  "  fastening  penny."  As 
soon  as  the  money  is  accepted  the  engagement  between 
the  contracting  parties  is  as  binding  for  a  year  as  if  a 
score  of  lawyera  had  been  employed  to  set  forth  the 
conti'act  on  as  manj  skins  of  parchment.  And  all  this 
matter-of-fact  busmess  goes  on  in  the  open  fair, 
amidst  all  the  din  and  bustle ;  yet  it  is  seldom  that 
breaches  of  contract  are  made.  Clumsy  as  the  system 
may  appear  in  these  boasted  days  of  ei^ghtenment,  it 
has  not  been  without  its  value  and  importance. 

The  day  is  nsually  given  up  to  drink  and  debauchery. 
It  is  the  country  labourer's  carnival ;  his  one  great 
day  out.  Brass  bands,  barrel  oigans,  penny  whistles, 
gigantic  gongs,  pictures  of  impossible  hons  and  timers, 
marvellous  pedp-shows,  wonderful  sweetmeats,  cheap 
jacks,  a  crowd  of  people,  gaily-dressed  girls,  and  no  end 
of  temptations  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  crowd  upon 
the  rural  mind  in  such  a  flood  of  sensual  delight,  that 
he  gives  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  everjrthing, 
everybody,  and  generally  succeeds,  before  nightfall,  in 
placing  himself  a  little  lower  than  the  beasts  which 
perish.  But  this  arises  chiefly  from  the  great  facilities 
offered  to  him  for  imbibing  unusual  quantities  of  beer 
and  bad  spirits.  The  fair  itself,  looked  at  by  the  light 
of  the  noonday  sun,  presents  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  old- 
fashioned  English  life  which  carries  one  back  to  the 
days  of  maypoles,  and  badger-baiting,  and  grand  festivi- 
ties at  Christmas.  The  b^Us  are  ringing  fi*om  the  old 
parish  church  of  the  country  town.  T^e  big  square 
market-place  is  filled  with  tent-like  stalls  and  gipsy 
encampments.  There  are  wooden  houses  here  and 
tliere  with  green  doors  and  brass  knockers;  quack 
doctors  in  tneir  ornamental  costumes;  roundabouts, 
recniiting  sergeants,  ballad  singers,  swinging  boats, 
beggars,  tumblers,  vagabonds  in  all  manner  of  pictur- 
esque garments,  and  a  hundred  other  descriptions  of 
men  and  things  that  Mr.  Frith  should  study  for  a 
national  picture  which  is  becoming  every  year  more 
difficult  to  paint.  Edmonds'  royal  collection  of  wild 
beasts,  the  boxing  booth  of  Ben  Caunt,  the  home 
of  the  northern  wizard,  the  giant,  the  learned  pig, 
the  dwarf,  and  the  fortune-telling  pony,  with  their 

Eictorial  proclamations,  their  flags,  and  bannei'B,  and 
eralds,  which  fringe  the  fair  round  about,  are  gra- 
dually decreasing  in  number;  and  WeyhiU,  Lincoln, 
and  Sheffield,  no  longer  present  the  quaint  scenes  of 
rural  riot  which  the  pleasure  fairs  oi  the  past  pre- 
sented. 

With  all  its  showy  and  artistic  incidents,  like  the 
work  of  an  old  Dutch  master,  we  discover  accessones 
on  the  canvas  that  may  only  be  examined  by  reviving 
coats  of  varnish  whicn  have  left  them  for  years  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  If  we  look  more  closely  into 
the  picture,  we  see  men  and  women  reeling  through 
the  streets  in  helpless  drunkenness,  and  vice,  with  all 
ber  demoralising  train,  in  muddy  state,  holding  her 
court  at  the  Maraet  Cross.  It  is  time  the  fair  had  an 
end.  Will  some  modem  Hogarth  paint  it  for  us  as  a 
memento  of  what  must  soon  be  a  bygone  custom  ? 

The  crusaders  who  are  bent  upon  putting  down  the 
statute  fair  argue  that  this  annual  system  of  hiring 
is  nothing  better  than  an  English  slave-market,  in 
which  our  fellow-creatures  are  bought  and  sold  for 
certain  periods  to  the  highest  bidders.  Fancy  the 
domestics  of  Belgravia  having  to  turn  out  in  St. 
James's  Park  once  a  year,  and  wait,  in  rows,  for  hire, 
like  the  cabs  at  Paddington,  the  donkeys  at  Malvern, 
or  the  chairmen  at  Bath!  Fancy  Jeames  being  turned 
about,  and  the  reality  of  his  caJves  tested  in  the  open 
air  before  hundreds  of  people,  including  smart  boys 
and  vulgar  street  Arabs !  And  Monsieur  le  Chef  de 
Cuisine,  fancy  him,    amongst  the  rest,  undergoing 


public  cross-examination  about  the  mysteries  of  side 
dishes  and  soups!  The  servants'  halls  of  Belp^i'avia 
will  be  inclinea  to  rebel  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
such  a  flight  of  imagination.  The  rural  servitor  is 
an  inferior  being  to  ms  brother  of  Belgravia ;  but  he 
makes  up  for  some  of  his  ignorance  by  his  honestj 
and  hard  work.  He  does  not  put  on  the  airs  of  his 
master  with  his  left-off  clothes,  nor  bargain  for  one 
morning  a  week  to  attend  his  own  Tattersall's.  Keziah 
the  cook  tolerates  the  occasional  appeai*ance  of  her 
mistress  in  the  kitchen ;  and  nurse  does  not  leave  the 
deaB  children  in  the  perambulator  and  the  cold  to 
flirt  with  guardsmen.  There  are  no  regular  soldiers 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  lure  her  away  from  the 
infantry,  or  she  might  perhaps  be  no  better  than  her 
metropolitan  sister.  Be  that  as  it  may,  rural  servants 
have  many  good  qualities,  and,  to  come  to  the  closing 
point  of  this  paper,  they  have  few  holidays.  Tlie 
statute  fair  is  their  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  their  Deri»y, 
their  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  their  great  "day 
out;"  and  I  want  to  say  one  word  to  the  provincial 
cru8adei*D  in  the  holiday  interests  of  th(^  peasantry. 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  the  system  of  statute 
hirings  by  a  plan  of  general  registi*ation.  Let  this 
be  accompanied  with  a  good  robust  fete  once  or  twi*;e 
a  year,  and  the  servants  will  speedily  fall  into  the 
arrangement.  Will  some  good  advocate  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  statute  fairs  be  good  enough  to  rummage  over 
the  old  calendars  for  a  disused  festival  that  may  re- 
place it  ?  In  nearly  every  village  in  England  there  is 
a  place  called  The  Butts,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  title  has  come  down  from  the  days  when  British 
bowmen  exercised  themselves  with  rigid  perseverance 
in  the  national  arm.  The  Butts  is  being  revived  in 
the  shape  of  rifle  targets.  Could  not  some  old  pre- 
cedent be  found  for  the  establishment  of  a  rural 
festival  which  should  combine  some  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  old  English  pleasure  fair  with  old- 
fasliioned  games  and  prizes  for  rifle-shooting  P  It 
would  be  a  grand  consummation  to  press  our  national 
amusements  into  the  service  of  national  advancement. 
The  man  who  invents  a  new  and  better  holiday  as  a 
substitute  for  the  statute  fair  will  confer  a  boon  upon 
the  great  rural  population  of  England,  and  render  an 
important  service  to  his  country. 


MABY  STUABT  AT  CABBERRY. 

No  sovereign  ever  ascended  a  throne  imder  more 
trying  circumstances  than  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scotland,  when,  in  her  nineteenth  year  and  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  she  landed  at  Leith  (the  seaport  of 
Edinburgh)  on  August  19th,  1561.  She  had  left  the 
pleasant  land  of  France  very  sorrowfully,  having  her 
couch  brought  up  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  that 
she  might  see  the  coast  she  loved  so  well  as  long  as 
ever  it  remained  in  sight.  "Farewell,  France,  fare- 
well I  I  shall  never  see  thee  more  I"  was  her  excla- 
mation as  the  land  died  away  in  the  distance;  and 
although  the  loyal  welcome  of  her  Scottish  subjects 
in  some  measure  chased  away  her  regrets,  through  all 
her  eventful  reign  her  heart  was  in  France. 

The  change  from  the  gaieties  of  the  French  court  to 
the  more  sombre  atmosphere  of  Scotland  was  Ycrj 
distasteful  to  her ;  and  the  people,  who  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  an  act  passed  during  her  minority  from 
indulging  in  their  popular  sports,  looked  upon  her 
attempts  to  render  her  court  attractive  with  discontent, 
whilst  the  preachers,  with  Knox  at  their  head,  openly 
condemned  her  from  their  pulpits. 

England  and  Scotland  were  at  peace,  and  every 
week  the  two  queens  wrote  each  other  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  sisterly  letters.  But  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  made  Elizabeth  very  jealous  of 
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Mary,  the  cliief  of  whicli  were  the  close  connection  of 
the  latter  with  the  honse  of  Guise,  and  Mary's  place  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Enghind.  Some 
English  nobleman  was,  according  to  Elizabeth's  plan, 
to  be  found  to  many  Mary  Stuart,  and  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  at  last  selected.  The 
proud  and  imperious  favourite  of  Elizabeth  disliked 
the  match,  nor  was  his  royal  mistress  veiy  anxious  to 
part  with  him;  and  Mary  finally  chose  for  herself, 
espousing  Lord  Damley,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  who,  after  herself,  was  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Their  son,  James  I.  of  England, 
and  YI.  of  Scotland,  imited  in  his  own  person  the 
daims  of  them  both. 

This  marriage,  which  at  first  promised  so  well, 
turned  out  most  unfortunately;  and  we  will  now 
briefly  notice  the  succession  of  events,  all  more  or  less 
disastrous,  and  often  disgraceful  to  Mary,  which  ended 
in  her  beins  taken  captive  by  her  own  nobles  on  the 
field  of  Oarberry,  and  afterwai'ds  imprisoned  in  Loch- 
leven. 

The  murder  of  Bizzio,  Maiy's  secretary  for  French 
desnatches,  owing  to  his  conspiring  with  the  Roman 
Gatnolics,  and  supposed  intimacy  with  the  queen,  was 
an  event  which  completely  alienated  her  and  her 
husband,  who  had  before  tnat  time  begun  to  regard 
each  other  with  mutual  distrust.  Damley  resolved,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son,  to  fly  secretly  either  to 
France  or  Spain ;  but  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness,  Mary  was  apparently  reconcilea  to  him,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  live  near  her  in  a  house  near  Edin- 
burgh, called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1567,  this  house 
was  blown  u]^  by  gunpowder,  and  the  king's  body  was 
found  some  distance  off  in  an  orchard :  but  no  marks  of 
fire  or  contusion  were  found  upon  it,  and  he  had 
evidently  been  murdered  before  the  explosion,  and 
carried  out  to  the  place  where  he  was  discovered. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  been  a 
special  favourite  of  Mary's,  was  the  principal  agent  in 
this  shameful  crime;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  queen  herself  was  a  party  to  it.  The 
Earl  of  Lennox  was  naturally  eager  lor  vengeance  on 
his  son's  murderers;  and  Bothwell  was  arraigned  at 
the  Tolbooth,  and  acquitted,  Lennox  not  define  to 
appear  in  Ed^bur^h  without  a  strong  muster  of  his 
followers.  Soon  afterwards  the  queen  prepared  for 
what  Mr.  Froude  calls  "the  concluding  passage  ot 
Bothwell's  melodrama,"  "  The  first  act  of  it,"  he  says, 
"  had  been  the  king's  murder,  the  second  the  trial  at 
the  Tolbooth;  the  scene  of  the  third  was  Almond 
Bridge,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to 
Linlithgow." 

Bothwell,  who  was  alrea4y  one  of  the  fii*st  men  in 
the  kingdom,  being  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Warden 
of  the  Marches,  aspired  to  a  still  higher  position,  and, 
aided  by  some  of  the  nobility,  he  sought  tJie  hand  of 
his  queen.  There  is  evidence  that  iSaxy  favoured  his 
suit;  and  on  her  return  from  Stirling,  where  she 
had  been  to  visit  the  infant  prince  (afterwards  James  I.), 
Bothwell,  with  his  retainers,  lay  in  wsdt  on  the  road  to 
Linlithgow;  and  the  queen's  escort  making  no  re- 
sistance, she,  with  Bothwell  and  his  men,  rode  to 
Dunbar. 

The  great  nobles  of  Scotland  were  naturally  most 
indignant  at  this,  and  promised  the  queen  support  if 
she  would  give  up  Bothwell. .  This  she  refuseoi  to  do; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  royal  alliance,  the  earl  was 
divorced  from  his  wife.  Tne  queen,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  made  him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and  at  four  in  the 
momine  of  the  15th  of  May,  156/,  they  were  married. 
From  this  ill-omened  marriage  all  the  nobles  resolutely 
held  aloof;  and  even  her  friend  the  French  ambassador, 
du  Oroc,  although  earnestly  entreated,  was  not  present. 

For  once  the  Aoman  Catholic  and  Protestant  lords 


were  going  together,  and  they  determined  upon  taking 
Bothwell  prisoner,  and  woula  have  done  so  at  Borth- 
wick  Castle  had  he  not  accidentally  escaped.  The 
queen,  who  had  also  fled  from  Borthwick,  after  bandy- 
ing angry  words  with  the  lords,  joined  him  at  Had- 
dington, when  they  had  both  raised  all  the  forces  at 
their  command ;  and  after  passing  the  night  at  Seton, 
they  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  expecting  to  find  the 
castle  still  held  for  them  by  Sir  James  Balfour. 

Nor  were  the  lords  idle.  On  the  same  day  their 
army  of  about  two  thousand  men  was  on  the  road  to 
Musselburgh.  Their  banner,  spread  between  two  spears, 
had  on  it  a  strange  device,  in  allusion  to  the  murder 
of  Damley.  The  figure  of  a  dead  man  was  lying 
under  a  tree,  a  shirt  and  a  broken  branch  lay  beside 
him ;  and  a  child  on  its  knees  was  represented,  crying, 
"  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord !" 

The  two  armies  met  between  Edinburgh  and  Dal- 
keith, the  lords  taking  up  their  position  on  the  ridge 
of  Cowsland,  and  the  queen's  lines  covering  the  slopes 
and  crest  of  the  present  park  at  Carberry.  Neither 
side  was  willing  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  the 
eround,  and  so  from  eleven  tiU  two  they  remained  con- 
fronting each  other.  Bothwell's  men,  contrary  to  theii' 
usual  habits,  seemed  unwilling  to  fight.  The  quaiTel 
was  supposed  to  be  their  leader's  alone ;  and  indeed  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  make  it  so,  and  challenged  any 
man  of  suf&cient  rank  on  the  confederate  side  to  meet 
him  in  single  combat.  TuUibardinoi  Morton,  and 
Lindsay  in  turn  accepted  his  challenge;  but  Mair* 
fearful  for  his  safety,  though  not  for  ner  own,  would 
not  allow  him  to  fight.  At  last,  when  the  queen's 
forces  were  ordered  to  advance,  not  a  man  stirred ; 
both  sides  had  mingled  together  during  the  long  delay, 
and  it  was  weU  understood  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  fighting  but  the  capture  of  Bothwell.  Even  his 
own  immediate  retainers  deserted  him ;  and  at  last  the 
queen  in  despair  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  desire  the 
presence  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  negotiate  for 
ner  husband's  safety.  The  late  i^rofessor  Aytoun,  in 
his  poem  of  "  Bothwell,"  makes  his  hero  ask  Kirkcaldy 
whether  the  challenge  is  to  remain  unanswered ;  and 
Kirkcaldy  replies,— 

Take  this  for  answer — not  for  feud 

Or  chiTalrotis  display 
Shall  any  drop  of  Scottish  blood 

Be  wagered  here  to-day  1 
Forego  this  dream  of  idle  strife — 

Black  Death  is  hovering  near ; 
Oh  sir,  you  dally  with  jour  life 

By  longer  tarrying  here  I 
I  lore  you  not ;  but  loth  were  I, 

Whate'cr  your  deeds  have  been, 
To  sec  a  Scottish  noble  die 
A  death  of  shame  and  infamy ; 
And  moi-e,  because  he  stood  so  high — 

The  husband  of  ray  Queen ! 

With  some  difficulty  the  queen  induced  the  lords  to 
agree  to  Bothwell's  departure  unscathed,  and  bound 
herself  to  return  with  them  to  EdinburgbL  And  then 
she  bid  the  duke  farewell  with  a  long,  passionate  kis.i, 
and  they  parted  for  ever.  He  rode  away  unpursue  J 
with  a  few  of  his  personal  attendants ;  and  Mary  turned 
to  Grange,  and,  scornful,  proud,  and  defiant  as  ever, 
allowed  hmi  to  lead  her  to  the  lines  of  the  confederate 
noblemen. 

She  was  received  with  some  marks  of  respect  by 
Morton  and  Hume;  but  as  she  passed  between  the 
ranks  loud  and  angry  cries  rent  the  air.  Mr.  Froude 
says,  "  The  pent-up  passion  of  a  whole  people  was 
bursting  out.  As  she  was  borne  along,  the  banner 
with  Damley's  body  on  it  was  fiaunt^  before  her 
eyes.  She  had  touched  no  food  since  the  night  before. 
'  and  could  scarce  be  held  upon  her  saddle,  for  grief 
and  faintness;'  but  like  some  fierce  animal  brought 
to  bay,  and  in  the  clutch  of  the  hounds,  she  still  f  ougbt 
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and  struggled.  *  I  expected/  wrote  du  Croc,  *  that  the 
queen  would  have  been  G^entle  with  the  lords,  and  have 
tried  to  pacify  them ;  but  on  her  way  from  the  field, 
she  talked  of  nothing  but  hanging  and  crucifjdnff 
them  all.*  **  Thev  protested  that  their  intention  had 
been  only  to  punish  Bothwell  for  his  crimes.  She  said 
they  should  never  do  it  while  she  Uved.  Lindsay  was 
the  special  object  of  her  fury.  "  Give  me  your  hand, 
my  lord,**  she  said  to  him,  as  ne  rode  beside  ner.  "  By 
this  hand,"  she  swore  as  he  gave  it,  "  by  this  hand 
which  is  now  in  mine  I  will  have  your  head  for  this, 
and  thereof  assure  you." 

The  queen  was  taken  to  Edinburgh ;  but  the  popu- 
lace were  so  infuriated  that  it  was  no  safe  place  for 
her,  even  for  a  night,  and  she  was  accordingly  hurried 
on  over  the  Forth;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  was  lodged  in  the  island  castle  of  Lochleven. 

It  is  not  our  pm-pose  here  to  follow  her  fortunes 
further,  until  her  eventful  life  ended  so  tragically  in 
Fotheringay  Castle,  where  she  was  beheaded  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1587.  Few  queens  have  had,  even  in 
later  times,  more  bitter  enemies  or  more  enthusiastic 
defenders,  and  though,-— 

Fatil  shade  of  sinniug 
Ivcsts  upon  the  fairest  How'ret  that  the  White  Kose  gave  to  earth, 

it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  her  chequered  career 
with  interest  and  commiseration. 


THE  SCARLET  MITTENS. 

"  He  is  tall  and  dark,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
him,  as  he  alwavs  wears  scarlet  mittens.*' 

"Well!"  said  Fanny,  tossing  the  letter  across  the 
table  to  me,  "  I  never  did  hear  such  a  ridiculous  de- 
scription before;  I  think  Sophy  must  be  slightly 
demented.** 

•*  She  thinks,'*  laughed  I,  "  that  scarlet  and  black  are 
a  pleasing  contrast.  Never  mind,  Fan ;  there  ai'C  not 
so  many  unclaimed  children  wandering  up  and  down 
the  world  but  you  may  easily  discover  your  own 
nephew." 

•*  Oh  yea ;  I  don't  doubt  that  for  a  momeiil;  !6ut  re- 
member, he  won't  be  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  we  know  as  much  Buss  as '* 

"  As  the  man  in  the  moon,"  added  I. 

Fanny  sighed. 

"  It  is  rea3ly  too  bad,  Tom,  that  having  no  children 
of  our  own,  we  should  be  tormented  with  other  people's." 

"But,"  said  I,  referring  to  the  letter  once  mote, 
"  Sophy  savs  he  is  the  best  child — '  Just  ten,  and  docile 
as  an  aiiffel ;'  and  *  ordered  to  England  for  his  health ' — 
we  coula  not  refuse  to  take  him  m,  you  know  P" 

**  Of  course  Hot ;  besides,  she  gives  us  no  chance ;  the 
St.  Petersburg  boat  is  due  to-day." 

This  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case.  My  sister's  letter 
had  been  unaccountably  delayed,  and  the  very  day 
which  brought  us  the  news  of  his  intended  advent 
would  probably  herald  in  the  aiTival  of  my  nephew, 
Ivan  Ivansky. 

Sophy  was  my  eldest  sister.  Twelve  years  befoi'e 
slic  had  left  England  to  imdertake  a  situation  as  a 
governess  in  Russia.  There  she  had  received  an 
eligible  offer,  man-ied,  and  borpe  to  her  husband  two 
ohfldren,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  of  these 
had,  from  the  accounts  which  I  frotri  time  to  time  re- 
ceived, suffered  much  from  his  inlanct.  For  this  reason 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  couritrj-,  away  from  his 
mother ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  iio\t  to  be  sent  to 
England,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea- voyage  and  com- 

flete  change  of  air.    Of  course  I  was  anxious  to  do  all 
could  for  my  sistei''s  son ;  but  the  notice  was  short, 
and  I  was  vexed  about  it  on  Fanny's  account. 

Fanny,  I  knew,  had  her  little  peculiarities — ^who  has 
notP  and  a  woman  who  has  no  children  to  tend. 


and  a  husband  necessaiily  much  from  home,  is  apt  to 
think  more  than  others  do  of  the  spotless  purity  and 
perfection  of  house,  furniture,  and  garden,  and  make 
them  the  subject  of  more  thought  and  attention  than 
is  perhaps  altogether  wise  or  comfortable. 

it  is  not  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
stopped  on  a  wet  day,  on  one's  own  door-mat,  with  the 
injunction — "  Missis  says,  please  change  your  boots, 
sir ;"  or  to  be  roused  from  an  after-dinner  nap,  that 
an  open-work  cloth  may  be  placed  under  your  head,  *'  to 
save  the  chair."  But  every  man  must  put  up  with 
something ;  and  if  my  wife  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fidget, 
she  was  the  best  housekeeper  in  Kensington,  and 
No.  7  Victoria  Villi^s,  was  as  neai*  perfection  as  bauds 
and  thought  could  make  it. 

"  And  now  a  child — a  young  chUd,  a  hoy  I  was  to  bo  let 
loose  amongst  our  china,  glass,  and  numberless  trea- 
sures.   What  would  be  the  result  ?" 

I  read  the  question  plainly  in  Fanny*s  face  as  she 
looked  wistfully  up  and  down  our  pretty  room.  I 
really  felt  for  her,  all  the  more  that  I  was  starting  into 
the  country  on  business  which  would  take  me  some  days 
to  complete,  and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  encounitr 
the  *' coming  child**  aJone. 

But  Fanny  was  a  heroine  in  her  way, 

"  Never  mind  me,  Tom,"  she  said,  heroicaUy.  "  I 
know  you  must  ^o,  and  I  shall  manage  veir  well.  I 
will  take  one  of  tne  clerks  with  me  to  the  docks,  and 
I  will  bring  Ivan  up  here." 

"  Scarlet  mittens  and  all,"  laughed  I. 

Fanny  laughed  too,  as  she  arranged  my  tie,  and  ' 
kissed  me  affectionately.  , 

**  Paper  collars  are  a  great  invention,  Tom.  they  l"oi 

00  clean  and  tidy ;  and,  oh !  do  not  lose  any  of  your 
best  handkerchiefs." 

"  My  dear,  I  never  do." 

She  shook  her  head  incredulously.  Thi§  ^as  an  oft- 
disputed  point  between  us.  The  handkerchiefs  vanisht^'l 
mysteriously.  She  said  I  lost  them ;  while  I  maintained 
that  they  must  be  stolen  by  servants  or  kundresi. 
How  can  a  man  lose  his  handkerchief  ?  I  appeal  to 
the  reader — unless,  indeed,  his  pocket  is  picked. 

There  is  one  good  point  about  Fanny;  she  does  u  't, 
like  some  women,  insist  upon  having  the  last  word ; 
and  although  she  shook  her  head,  she  only  entrcatel 
me  to  take  cai'e  of  myself,  and  *'  Do  not  trouble  about 
Ivan ;  it  will  doubtless  turn  out  better  than  we  expti.  -  ' 

I  felt  so  grateful  for  her  forbearance,  that  I  actiullT 
remembered  to  change  my  boots  in  the  right  phwcaaJ 
to  shut  the  house-door  and  Ihe  garden-gate  behind  m J. 
when  I  went  out  into  the  road. 

My  business  detained  me  longer  than  I  expeote^l.  '-^^^ 

1  did  not  return  home  until  nearly  a  week  had  ela|  sod. 
I  had  not  heard  from  my  wife  durin»  that  time,  tor 
knowing  me  to  be  safe,  ana  that  I  was  often  detained  iu 
like  manner,  with  an  tmccrtain  address,  she  did  not 
care  to  write  on  an  even  chance  that  her  letters  miglit 
or  might  not  reach  me. 

I  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  anxious ;  and  yet  wben  I 
came  in  sight  of  my  home  on  the  sixtH  evening,  I  ftii* 
a  sudden  sensation  of  doubt  and  alarm. 

Could  this  by  any  possibility  be  No.  7,  the  abode  of 
spotless  purity,  and  unchanging  regularity. 

The  handsome  gate  swung  upon  one  hinge;  aclioi^e 
rhododendron,  just  bursting  into  bloopi,  was  shoni  ot 
its  blossoms,  which  lay  scattered  wildly  on  the  lawn ; 
footmarks  crossed  and  recrossed  the  flower-beds  in 
endless  confusion;  while  dozens  of  rare  plants  v\re 
entirely  destroyed.  Two  great  breakages  in  the  gRrn- 
house  showed  that  stones  had  foxind  there  tm  un- 
hallowed entrance.  I  pushed  the  hall-door,  which 
yielded  at  once,  and  upon  examination  I  found  that 
the  catch  was  brok^.  Here  the  confusion  was  even 
greater  than  it  had  been  outside.  An  alabaster  vase, 
upon  which  I  knew  that  Fanny  set  the  greatest  store, 
lay  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces  upon  the  stone 
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pavement.  Oilier  fractui*es  were  yisible  on  all  sides. 
Amongst  them,  a  beautif  ol  gilt  cage,  which  had  con- 
tained some  valued  foreign  birds,  was  reduced  to  a 
mere  heap  of  ruins ;  and,  of  its  nnhappy  little  inmates, 
one  fluttered  helplessly  against  the  plate-glass  panes, 
while  the  creen  and  »dd  feathers  of  the  other  strewed 
the  ground  beneath  uie  feet  of  a  quiet-looking  tabby 
in  the  comer. 

"  Grood  heavens  I"  cried  I,  pausing  in  horror-struck 
alarm,  "  what  has  happened  ?  Surefy  the  French  have 
besieged  London  during  my  absence,  and  sacked  my 
house.** 

''  Oh,  sir !"  cried  Mary,  the  housemaid,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing upon  the  scene,  "come  to  Missisj^-come, — 
come." 

"  Mary !  what  is  the  matter  P  what  has  happened  P*' 

"Oh!  that  wicked  boy!  that  horrid,  ungrateful 
monkey !  oh,  oh !" 

It  was  no  time  for  ceremony ;  indeed,  dirty  boots 
seemed  quite  in  harmony  with  the  desolation  around ; 
and  rushing  past  the  excited  girl,  I  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, fiom  which  strange  cries  now  proceeded. 

The  destruction  here  I  had  not  time  to  notice,  my 
attention  was  so  riveted  by  the  two  Hving  figures  of  its 
occupants. 

Fanny— could  it  indeed  be  my  Fanny — my  neat, 
retty.  ever-tidv  Fanny  P-her  hair  flowing  wiliy  over 
er  shoulders,  her  muslin  gown  creased  and  torn,  who 
with  passionate  resolution  strove  to  restrain  by  her 
clenched  grasp  the  wild  antics  of  a  boy,  who,  nearly  as 
tall  as  his  captor,  and  infinitely  stronger,  shrieked  and 
struggled  absurdly. 

It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  seize  the  young 
mscal  in  my  own  stout  grasp,  and  shaking  him  violently, 
to  demand  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came. 

A  broad  grin  and  some  incomprehensible  gibberish 
formed  the  only  answer. 

"He  cannot  understand  you,  Tom,"  gasped  poor 
Fanny,  sinking  upon  a  chair.  "Ivan  cannot  under- 
stand a  word  you  say." 

"That  Ivan?  that  my  sister's  sonP"  No,  no;  I 
could  not  believe  it.  A  monkey,  or  an  escaped  limatic, 
were  more  to  the  purpose. 

"  Ton  have  made  a  mistake,  Fanny.  This  cannot  be 
onr  nephew." 

"  It  IS  indeed,  Tom.  Look ;  he  is  tall  and  dark,  as 
Sophy  said,  and  he  has  scarlet  mittens ;  moreover,  he 
cannot  talk  a  word  of  English,  and  he  came  by  the 
Russian  boat." 

"  But  he  was  to  be  an  invalid,  quiet  and  gentle ;  a 
perfect  angel,  Sophy  wrote." 

"  A  perfect  fiend,  more  likely,"  sobbed  poor  Fanny, 
now  fairly  overcome.  "  He  has  done  more  mischief  in 
a  Treek  than  I  should  have  thought  any  human  being 
capable  of  performing  in  a  lifetime." 

"Who  broke  the  garden  gate,  and  de8t«)yed  the 
flowcra  P"  I  inquired. 

"  He  did.  I  sent  him  there  to  play,  that  the  house 
might  be  at  peace  for  a  moment,  and  you  have  seen  the 
result." 

"And  the  alabaster  vase — and  the  bird-cage-^and 
the  green-house — ^who  injured  them  P" 

"  Ivan,  Ivan,  always  Ivan." 

Again  I  looked  at  the  lad,  who  now  stood  motionless 
in  my  grasp. 

A  dark,  handsome  face,  with  sparkling  black  eyes, 
!Uid  an  expression  mischievous  as  his  deeds  had  been. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  like  Sophy,  and  to  my  mind 
appeared  older  than  my  sister^s  son  should  have  been ; 
but  this  was  of  course  immaterial,  bjb  some  children, 
Hke  their  seniors,  look  older,  and  some  younger  than 
their  age.  Certainly  he  had  on  a  pair  of  scarlet 
mittens,  but  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  that  fact  as 
my  wife  seemed  to  do. 

"  Is  your  name  Ivan  Ivansky  P"  I  asked. 

Agam  he  grinned  and  chattered,  but  I  fancied  thai 


I  beheld  a  faint  gleam  of  comprehensi  m  in  his  dark 
eyes. 

"  Fanny,"  I  said,  with  assumed  sternness,  "  I  believe 
that  this  boy  understands  English  as  well  as  we  do. 
Whether  he  is  my  sister's  son  or  not,  he  deserves  a 
good  thrashing,  and  he  will  get  it  soon.  Which  is  the 
safest  room  in  the  house  P" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  we  may  lock  him  in  securely,  while  we 
talk  the  matter  over." 

"  Put  him  in  my  room,  then,"  said  Fanny.  "  Monkey 
as  he  is,  he  cannot  get  out  of  that ;"  and  it  was  done 
accordingly,  and  my  wife  and  I  sat  down  to  discuss  the 
affaii*. 

The  window  of  Fanny's  room  opened  upon  the  lane, 
with  an  unbroken  descent  of  some  twenty  feet. 

Our  prisoner  was  safe,  or  at  least  we  thought  so. 

Our  conversation  was  serious  and  ciiraest,  but  in 
the  very  midst  of  it  Mary  rushed  in. 

"  Oh,  sir !  oh,  mem !  he's  gone,  he's  killed." 

"Whop  what?  who  is  goneP  what  has  happened 
now  P" 

"  Oh,  that  dreadful  boy !    Oh !  oh  !" 

With  a  terrible  presentiment  I  rushed  to  my  wife's 
room,  and  threw  the  door  widely  open. 

The  apartment  was  empty. 

"He  must  have  thrown  himself  from  the  window. 
Oh,  the  poor  child  I"  cried  Fanny. 

I  flew  to  the  window ;  I  looked  frantically  down. 

No  body,  living  or  dead,  was  visible.  The  boy  could 
not  have  thrown  himself  from  such  a  height  and  es- 
caped unhurt ;  it  was  impossible. 

1  thrust  my  head  as  far  out  as  I  cotdd,  and  by  a 
strange  impulse  looked  above.  A  leaden  pipe  nui  up- 
ward from  the  window  to  the  roof ;  by  this  he  piust 
have  climbed ;  for  scudding  quietly  along  the  roof  of 
No.  8,  with  his  body  closely  bent  toward  the  tiles,  crept 
our  truant  guest. 

The  sight  made  my  very  blood  run  cold. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  I  cried.  "  Ivan,  I  will  not  beat  you ; 
come  back." 

The  lad  turned ;  I  could  distinctly  see  his  red  parted 
lips  and  white  teeth.  At  the  same  instant  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  tottered  and  fell. 

Fanny  shrieked  and  hid  her  face;  my  own  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still. 

"  He  may  not  have  fallen  far,"  I  whispered.  "  I  will 
go  for  help  and  a  ladder," 

I  ran  through  the  house.    Fanny  followed  me. 

A  carriage  stood  at  our  gate,  and  from  it  descended 
a  tall  and  nandsomely-dressed  lady.  I  recognized  my 
sister. 

"  Sophy  I"  I  cried,  aghast. 

"  Sophy !  Sophy  I  come  for  her  child :"  and  catching 
at  my  arm,  poor  Fanny  trembled  and  stood  still. 

With  smiling  face  and  outstretched  hands,  Sophy 
advanced  to  meet  me. 

"  Tom !  my  dear  brother,  Tom." 

I  kissed  her  mechanically.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
Judas  loss ;  for  had  she  not  come  for  her  child,  the  child 
whom  she  had  entrusted  to  me,  and  whom  I 

"  And  this  is  Fanny,  I  suppose ;  my  sister  Fanny  P" 

Even  at  that  moment,  as  the  new-comer  opened  hei* 
arms  affectionately,  I  could  detect  a  glance  .of  surprise 
at  my  wife's  dishevelled  hair  and  dress,  and  at  thf 
general  confusion  which  prevailed. 

But  Fanny  refused  the  embrace,  and  sank  upon  her 
knees. 

Sophy !  Sophy !  forgive,  forgive  me." 
Forgive  you ;  what  do,  what  can  you  mean,  Fanny  P 
Tom !  what  is  the  matter  P  what  has  happened  P" 

"  Ivan !"  I  gasped. 

"  Ivan  P  what*  of  him  P  he  is  safe  and  well ;  better 
than  I  have  ever  seen  him  in  his  life  before,  thank 
God." 

**  But  he  haa  fallen,  fallen  from  the  roof." 
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^adame  Ivaxukj  opened  her  ejes  widely. 

"  Under  what  strange  delusion  are  yon  labonring  ?" 
she  said,  at  last.  *'  Ivan,  come  here ;"  and  retnming  to 
the  carriage  she  led  forth  a  quiet  puny  child,  with  a 
delicate  psde  face  and  subdued  manner,  whom  she  in- 
troduced to  us  as  her  eldest  and  only  son,  Ivan. 

I  looked  at  Fanny,  Fanny  looked  at  me,  and  with  a 
low  cry  of  thankfulness  fell  into  my  arms. 

The  tale  was  soon  told,  the  mistake  explained. 

Sophy  had,  at  the  last  moment,  feared  to  send  Ivan 
alone,  and  she  had  accompanied  him  herself,  delaying 
a  week  long^er  for  the  purpose.  The  letter  which  an- 
nounced this  change  had  not  reached  us,  although  we 
received  it  some  days  later. 

Who  then  was  the  boy  whom  my  wife  had  received  P 

This  did  not  remain  a  mystery  long. 

A  youthful  but  well-known  thief,  travelling  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  London,  was  traced  to  my  house  by 
Detective  Field,  who  laughed  well  when  the  story  was 
told  to  him. 

How  the  fellow  ever  formed  the  idea  of  personating 
Ivan  we  never  knew ;  perhaps  it  was  my  wife's  error  in 
the  first  place,  and  he  only  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  it.  His  wild  conduct  afterwards  was  more  difficult 
to  explain,  save  on  the  score  of  wanton  mischief. 

"  And  have  you  missed  no  articles  of  value  F"  asked 
the  detective. 

Fanny  instantly  ran  to  see.  One  glance  into  her  boxes 
assured  her  that  watches,  chains,  jewels,  all  were  gone. 

She  looked  very  blank. 

"  But  you  saw  him  fall  from  the  house,  Tom ;  and 
although  he  has  escaped  harmless,  like  a  monkey  or  a 
wizard,  some  of  my  things  may  still  be  there.  Do  go 
and  look." 

We  obeyed  her  commands,  as  in  duty  bound,  but 
oui*  search  met  with  no  reward.  We  found  nought, 
save  a  tight  red  roll — ^the  scarlet  mittens. 

*'  It  is  all  Sophy's  fault,"  said  Fanny,  when  we 
showed  her  our  trophy ;  "  she  should  have  described 
her  son  better.  My  pretty  house  is  spoiled,  my  jewels 
lost;  and  all  because  I  did  not  know  how  common 


were  scablet  mittens. 


F.  E.  B. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  LAMENT. 

FBOM  GOETHE. 

To  the  brow  of  yonder  mountain 

A  thousand  times  I  go ; 
And  there,  with  mv  st&  to  lean  on, 

I  gaze  on  the  vale  below. 

I  follow  the  flock  that  pastures, 

My  dog  keeps  guard  all  day ; 
My  thoughts  are  heavy  within  me,— 

!But  wherefore  I  cannot  say. 

The  meadow  is  full  of  flowers, — 
Of  beautiful  flowei*s  that  bloom ; 

As  of  old  I  gather  a  handful. 
But  I  do  not  know  for  whom. 

The  tempest  and  rain  pass  o'er  me, 

While  I  shelter  under  the  tree ; 
Yon  door  is  barred  and  deserted. 

And  my  hopes  like  a  vision  flee. 

Above  the  well-known  cottage 

I  see  a  rainbow  shine. 
But  she  I  love  is  departed 

And  can  never  more  be  mine. 

Never ! — until  the  sunrise 

For  which  all  creatures  wait  .— 
Good  Shepherd !    Bring  me  to  meet  her  then 

At  Heaven's  open  gate ! 

W.  P.  J. 


VLB  PARIS. 

In  our  next  number  we  propose  to  commence  a  series 
of  "  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  in  Paris,"  illus- 
trated by  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  the  distinguished 
artist,  Gustave  Dor6.  No  doubt  the  event  of  uie  yeai* 
will  be  the  erand  Intei*national  Exhibition  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  We  have  aJready  presented  om* 
readers  with  an  authentic  plan  of  the  building,  and 
with  an  original  sketch  map  of  Paris,  carefully  drawn 
and  corrected  to  the  date  of  publication.  Before  com- 
mencing the  articles  alluded  to,  it  will  not  be  amiss  if 
we  make  a  passing  observation  on  the  change  in  pro- 
gress— changes  which  have  so  txunsf ormed  a  great  city 
that  many  of  its  historical  sites  are  obliterated;  and 
where,  a  few  weeks  ago,  might  be  seen  tortuous  lanes 
and  unwholesome  comte,  crowded  with  wretched  dwel- 
lings, we  now  behold  lon^  lines  of  noble  streets  and 
attractive  shops,  which  nse  from  the  ground  with  a 
facility  almost  marvellous. 

The  tasteful  architecture  of  the  new  streets;  the 
artistic  sculpture  with  which  many  of  the  houses  are 
decorated,  the  rich  lace-work  carved  or  cast  in  iron, 
the  beautiful  drapery  of  artistically-designed  hang^gs, 
which  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  furniture,  are 
not  exceptional  luxuries,  but  may  be  seen  on  every 
hand  in  the  avenues  of  the  renovated  city.  Acres  of 
miserable  abodes  disappear  in  a  few  days,  and  give 
place  to  a  succession  of  palatial  residences  fitted  up 
with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  constructive  art»  and 
with  all  the  elegancies  dictated  by  a  refined  and  severe 
taste.  Here  boulevards  and  avenues  extend  their  long 
lines  of  foliage ;  and  the  ornamented  masonry  of  fine 
facades,  effective  enough  in  itscdf ,  is  still  more  effec- 
tively interrupted  with  sweet  snatches  of  nature  in 
well  laid-out  gardens,  abounding  with  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds,  redolent  of  verdure,  of  perfume, 
and  of  song. 

The  Brue  de  Lafayette,  for  example,  is  making  its 
way  rapidly  through  almost  half  the  city.  Commenc- 
ing in  the  very  outskirts  of  Paris,  it  passes  the 
terminus  of  the  Northern  Railway,  where  Ihijglish 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  for  the  mostjpart  arrive, 
and  has  already  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Kue  Lafitte, 
in  its  course  to  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin ;  its  vista  rich 
with  sculptured  stone,  with  ivy-like  iron,  and  wonder- 
fully-worked wood,  forming  an  enaembU  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  admired  as  it  deserves.  Yet  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  beautiful  of  the  improvejncnts  recently 
effected  or  in  progress.  The  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol, 
the  Boulevai'd  de  Strasburg,  and  that  called  after  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  Baron  Haussmann,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Boulevard  MaJherbes,  are  all  greatly  superior  to 
the  Rue  Lafayette.  Oiu*  object  is  not  to  occupy  our 
readers'  time  with  an  account  of  these  changes  and 
architectural  adornments.  We  wish  rather  to  speak 
of  the  historical  memories  associated  with  much  that 
is  doomed  to  disappear.  At  the  present  moment  ooi 
interest  is  concentred  upon  a  spacious  old  house  in  the 
comer  of  a  great  garden  filled  with  time-honoured, 
century-old  trees,  ^at  house,  of  which  our  engraving 
presents  a  correct  view,  stood  but  a  few  weeks  ago  at  tlie 
angle  formed  by  the  Rue  Lafitte  and  the  Rue  Provence. 
Its  very  ruins  will  have  disappeared  by  this  time,  and 
nothing  but  its  history  be  leit  to  us — ^a  history,  how- 
ever, which  will  never  cease  to  be  instructive. 

Li  the  days  of  the  first  French  Revolution  a  young 
man  of  modest  mien  and  unpretending  appearance 
entered  the  great  courtyard  of  the  banking-house  and 
splendid  residence  of  M.  Perregaux,  one  of  those 
miancial  magnates  who  then  cont^ved  to  control  the 
destinies  of  millions  by  bis  wealth,  although  his  exist- 
ence is  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  his  name  almost 
unknown  at  the  present  day. 

Ushered  into  his  presence,  the  youth  presented  a 
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IctKT  of  inti'odtictioii  to  the  gre&t  banker  from  e. 


i&j  aad  KOeration — and  no  longer  to  continae  a.  bur- 
den upon  Ma  familj  and  friends ;  or,  as  Bums  has  it — 

He  b*ggfd  a  broUier  of  the  eailh 

For  this  puTpOBO  he  had  abajidoned  a  quiet  home  in  a. 
far-off  province  to  work  hard,  if  poHsifale,  in  the  busy 
beehive  of  the  gay  capital.      He  was  poor,  and  had  no 

itiofesaioi) ;  but  he  waa  readj  to  perform  anj  kind  of 
tboBT,  if  he  could  only  gain  thereby  an  independent 
nnd honourable  existence;  and  with  hope- inspired  ac- 
cents he  nianifeBted  how  aniiouB  ho  was  to  procure 
cmplovment,  no  matter  in  how  humble  a  capacity,  pro- 
vided he  might  obtain  even  the  scantiest  lit'ing. 

The  man  of  money,  who  was  accustomed  to  such 
apphcatiouB  from  momine  till  night  from  one  end  of 
'ie  year  to  the  other,  haatily  read  the  lett«r — said  ho 
had  no  means  of  employing  the  lad  at  the  time,  and 
put  off  until  some  indefinite  period  even  the  faint  pros- 
pect of  requiring  his  services  at  all. 

Dejected  and  sad,  disconaolato  and  desponding,  his 
bright  hopes  destroyed,  and  his  ouIt  chance  of  occu- 
pation deferred- — if  not  gone — ho  slowly  retired,  and 
descended  the  broad  staircase  with  a  heavy  heart,  with 
bowed  head,  and  with  averted  eyes.  While  recrosaing 
the  spacious  court,  which  he  had  enf«red  only  a  few 
minutes  before  with  elastic  step  find  elat«d  with  high 
hope,  a  bright  object  caught  nis  cast-down  eye — he 
Bt<Mped  and  mechanically  picked  up  A  pin,  which 
he  carefully  placed  in  the  eleeve  of  his  coat,  to  be 


useful  if  on  any  occasion  he  might  perchance  require 
it,  for  ho  felt  assured  that  it  now  behoved  him  to  be 
careful  of  even  the  smalleBt  expenses. 

The  stiff  and  stately  banker  had  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  young  man,  bo  ineffably  aad,  without 
relenting ;  but  on  witnesaing  that  simple  act,  he 
thought  be  could  rend  hia  whole  chai'actor,  and  dis- 
covert'd  in  it  a  proof  of  attention,  shrewd  observation, 
strict  economy,  and  it  habit  of  descending  to  appai'cnt 
tidflea.  Could  this  be  the  very  man  he  might  hereafter 
want  to  managi;  his  buaineas?  He  coll wl  him  back, 
and  bade  him  come  eaily  next  uoming,  to  undertake 
some  work  which  he  thought  would  suit  him.  On  a 
better  acquaintance  he  found  he  had  judged  coiTectly, 
and  that  he  had  read  aiight  the  ehai-acter  of  the  young 
man  in  that  one  act  of  picking  up  and  taking  care  of 
an  almost  worthless  0111016. 

Tho  young  man  continued  in  favour,  was  advanced 
from  one  position  to  another,  and  in  time  i-ejoiced  in  a 
ealary  of  SOW.  per  annuju,  which  M.  Pen-egaux  con- 
sidered well  bestowed.  In  about  ten  yeai-s  afterwards 
he  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  the  buEiness ;  and  in 
another  ten  yeoi-s  the  once  despondent  youth  had  risen 
to  tho  high  post  of  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Fi-ance, 
possessing  nnboondod  credit,  esteem,  and  popnlainty. 

The  youth  in  question  was  no  othor  than  the  well- 
known,  and  at  one  time  powerful  statesman  and 
banker,  jomea  Lafitte,  who  nad  a  considerable  shtire 
in  Uie  downfall  of  Charles  X.  and  the  setting  up  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Ho  built  the  house  which  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  saw  razed  to  the  ground,  and  which  we 
thought  of  sufficient  intoi-est  to  sketch  as  a  memomj 
of  OB  Paris. 
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SKETCHES  OF  GEABACTER. 


OAJJT,  the  Byco- 
pnant,  ta  a  soi't  of 
cross  between  SmUer, 
the  niAH-plcaser,  and 
Semper,  the  obsc- 
quiuus.  He  diffei-a 
from  Smilei"  because 
he  hna  a,  definite, 
•oi'did  objcctj  luid 
fi-om  Scrapei',  be- 
cause be  is  less  ^ne- 
rol  in  his  attentions, 
more  pevseveiing 


cftml 


re  histinK  advantages. 

bia  back   temporaiily 

dy  mho  is  likely  to  be 

jH,  uiD  luuuii^ui.  pruHtable  or  nseful  to 

him.    Toady  has  his   eye  upon  one 

particular  pair  ol  boots,  in  the  presence  of  which  he 

always   pi-ostratea  himself,    before   which    he  always 

gi-ovcls  in  the  dust,  and  which  he  is  always  prepared  to 

Eck.     In  the  presence  of  any  other  pair  of  boota  Toady 

preserves  as  ei'eet  a  poaition  ae  oi-diuaiy  men ;  indeed, 

you  may  often  find  him  quite  haughty  until  the  appeai- 

ance  hiuju  the  scene  of  that  pai-ticular  pair  of  Doota, 

when  down  goes  the  proud  Toady  upon  hia  atomach, 

and,  to  your  groat  eurprise,  if  not  delight  {or  diagviat), 

begins  to  lick  caressingly.     The  word  sycophant  was 

originally  applied  to  an  informer;  and  if  there  be  any 

creature  lower  than  a  common  informer,  a  specimen 

should  he  forthwith  sent  to  the  Entomological  Society, 

whose  aim  in  life  it  is  to  become  acquainted  with  every 

insect  which  fliea.  or  crawls,  or  creeps. 

It  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  see  how  the  word  sycophant 
would  come  to  mean  the  same  as  flatterer,  spuager, 
and  parasite.  For  the  informer  is  moved  by  a  deaire 
of  currying  favour  or  of  getting  paid.  The  word 
informer  implies  a  habit,  and  would  not  be  Justly  used 
of  a  man  who,  without  any  personal  advantage  to 
himself,  but  solely  from  a,  wish  to  bring  evil-doera 
to  justico,  had  once  and  again  given  information. 
Such  a  man  may  even  deaerve  praiae;  but  your  re- 
gnlar  informer  gets  a  dirty  livelihood  by  his  trade. 
And  Toady  beara  no  alight  resemblance  to  this  kind 
of  informer.  Toady,  having  fastened  npon  somebody 
ont  of  whom  he  expects  to  auck  advanljiee.  whispera 
such  tales  about  others  as  aomebody  will  like  to  hoar. 
Toa^ly  is  to  be  found  in  all  ranks,  even  the  lowest ; 
just  as  some  parasite  is  to  he  discoyered  by  the  iiolp 
of  the  microscope  preying  ujion  what  yon  may  before 
have  considered  the  moat  inaignificant  of  iusecta. 
Toady  is  no  doubt  to  be  aeen  amongst  begsara  in  the 
streetfl,  amongst  casuals,  and  amongst  residents  in  the 
workhouse.  Toady,  the  beggar,  attaches  himself  to 
some  other  beggar  whose  clcvemesa  he  openly  ad- 
mires, whose  dodgca  he  openly  praises,  and  from 
whose  anccesa  he  openly  derives  some  email  profit ; 
Toady,  the  casual,  follows  at  the  beeb  of  some  more 
powerful,  or  less  miserable,  or  more  wicked  cafraal ; 
and  Toady,  the  resident,  has  soft  speeches  enough 
to  tonch  the  heart  of  the  stem  master,  or  win  the 
favour  of  the  vii-tuona  matron.  Foremen  of  works, 
one  may  venture  to  assert,  know  Toady  well ;  skip- 
pers and  matea  cotild  point  out  Toady  amongst  their 
crew ;  many  a  publican  eonld  ahow  yon  Toady  stand- 
ing in  the  bar  (with  a  little  account  chalked  up  gainst 
him);  andToady(aniioaa  to  be  well  with  all  authority) 
recdvcB  many  a  friendly  nod  and  knowing  wink  from 
the  policeman  on  hia  beat.  Toady,  however,  comes 
ont  moat,  B8  is  but  natural,  amongst  the  wealthy  and 
tho  intlnentioL  And  really  T(«dy  there  shows  some 
qualities  which  oue  cannot  but  adniire.    Toady  seems 


never  to  tire,  but  to  lick  hoota  aa  lone  as  there  are 
boots  to  be  Ucked  (and  we  oU  know  now  persever- 
ance is  rewarded).  Toady  never  takes  offence  (from 
his  patron);  Toady  never  contradicts  {his  patron); 
Toady  haa  a  good  word  for  everybody  (for  whom  bis 
patron  has) ;  Toady  con  laugh  or  cry,  be  serious  or 
gay,  be  talkative  or  silent,  be  himself  or  somebody 
else  (exactly  according  to  his  patron's  humour). 

In  old  Rome  there  was  a  good  name  for  Toadj ;  he 
was  called  "  Shadow."  A  wealthy  Boman  would  in- 
vite his  friends  to  dinner,  and  would  put  aa  a  jHiat- 
sciipt  to  bis  letters  of  invitation,  "  There  will  be  room 
for  several  Shadows."  And  if  you  want  to  see  a  good 
game  at  "  Follow  my  leader,"  you  should  see  Taaaj  at 
dinner  with  his  patron,  whether  his  patron  he  host  or 
only  guest.  Whatever  the  patron  recommends.  Toady 
will  trr  at  any  risk,  though  he  knows  it  will  make 
him  ill  'W1iat«Ter  makes  the  patron  smile  will  bring 
Toady  to  a  Btat«  of  convulsions;  the  patron  may 
always  count  upon  tickling  one  person  with  any  pioor 
old  joke  (for  Toady  is  caaSy. tickled — by  bis  patron); 
and  if  the  patron  be  involved  in  an  argument  in 
which  he  is  being  worsted,  tho  watchful  Toady  will  etcp 
in  to  his  relief,  making  up  for  any  ignorance  (which 
is  often  a  great  deal)  by  loud  oasertion,  bi-uzen  impu- 
dence, and  contempt  of  truth  (so  that  people  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  Toady  can  he  independent). 

The  Qreeks  were  said  by  an  old  Boman  satirist  to 
beat  everybody  else  as  sjcophanta;  but  our  To^y 
aeems  to  do  e^tcUy  as  the  Greeks  are  represented  to 
hare  done,  and  to  gain  his  oltimate  object  jnst 
as  the  Qreeks  Ksined  theirs.  It  matters  little  to 
Toady  whether  ne  can  or  cannot  see,  lias  or  has 
not  seen,  what  hia  patron  seems  to  think  worthy  of 
admiration  or  condemnation:  Toadv  is  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  praises  or  blames  with  eager  icai.  and 
without  a  blush.  If  patron  or  patroness  have  writf  ea 
anything,  prose  or  poetry,  scientific  or  romantic, 
sacred  or  profane,  Toady  will  beg  a  copy  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  will  read  it  with  open  mouth,  will  fall 
a-laughing  or  a-sighing,  a-thinking  or  a-frowning. 
will  smite  hia  thigh,  and  utter  eiclsunationa,  will 
read  certain  passages  aloud,  and  at  the  end  will  get  up 
with  a  solemn  air,  and  say,  "  My  dear  sir  (or  majlaml, 
excuse  me  if  I  confess  that  I  never  suspected  your 
powers  in  this  linei  may  I  take  it  home  with  me,  Uid 
read  it  carefully  at  my  leisure  P"  You  mustn't  sup- 
pose Toady  would  bum  it — Humbug  would,  but  Toady 
has  something  substantia]  in  view;  ao  he  reads  care- 
fully and  learns  diligently,  that  ho  may  quote  aptly. 
Toady  finds  every  excuse  for  the  wealthy  patron  who 
cannot  apeak  correct  Gnglish ;  Toady  goes  so  far  us 
to  declare  that  ho  likes  your  "  racy  Saxon ;"  and  Toady 
conaidera  it  "good,  very  good,  upon  my  woi-d,  sir," 
when  his  uneducated  patron  remarka  calmly,  "  I  aint 
nothing  in  scholarship  myself,  I  know ;  bat  I  find 
I  can  buy  np  most  a'  them  aa  are," 

Let  Toady's  patron  be  ugly,  or  misshapen,  or  weak, 
ivith  droopmg  shoulders,  or  a  stutterer,  and  Toady 
will  listen  to  the  poor  patron's  complaints  with  a 
pitiful  smile,  and  will  prove  (to  the  patron'a  aatisfnc- 
tion]  that  there  ia  an  ugliness  which  only  gives  dis- 
tinction, there  is  a  deformity  which  loola  like  cnn- 
descension,  there  is  a  aquare  breadth  of  shoulders 
which  ia  always  accompanied  by  sbnllowness  of  che4, 
and  aa  for  stuttering,  why  Demosthenes — the  greafeat 
of  orators — stutt«rea.  But,  as  it  was  with  the  Greek 
flatterer  of  old,  so  it  ianow  with  Toady.  Toady's  chief 
end  is  gained  when  he  can  get  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
patron  or  patroness  aome  disCTaeeful  secret.  After 
confession  the  patron  (a»  Toady  knows)  will  be  par- 
ticularly dvil  and  kind  to  Toady,  will  advance  Toady's 
interests,  will  keep  open  hooise  tor  TVwdy,  and  will 
probably  leave  Toady  a  legacy.  And  if  Toady  be  for- 
gotten  m  the  will,  he  has,  if  he  be  married,  aome  little 
■ati  ■faction — he  will,  probably,  beat  his  wife. 
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BVEBY  department 
of  horticulture  now 
there  is  the  greatest 
possible  facility  given 
for  canning  on  the 
various  tastes  of  its 
j^  »  ,  followers,  whether 
^  thejr  be  lovers  of  flow- 
'  c  ers,  fruits,  or  vege- 
tables ;  information 
is  widely  and  con- 
stantly distributed ; 
exhibitions  are  continually  taking 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
the  number  of  those  interested  in 
it  is  wonderfully  on  the  increase ; 
but  all  this  is  accompanied  bv  one 
immense  difficulty,  and  that  is  ihe 
enormous  number  of  novelties 
which  are  being  constantly  intro- 
duced, so  that  the  task  of  selection  becomes  a  "work 
and  labour  indeed."  The  possessor  of  a  small  garden, 
for  instance,  wishes  to  grow  for  his  own  use  some  of  the 
best  vegetables  that  are  to  be  obtained :  he  thinks  that 
if  he  exercises  only  a  little  liberality  he  can  easily 
supply  his  wants.  Or  he  wishes  to  make  his  garden 
gfay  :  what  easier  than  to  select  sopie  varieties  of  a  par- 
ticular plant,  the  fi^cranium  for  instance,  and  set  to 
work  ?  But  then  what  is  the  best  ?  Mr.  A.  says  one 
thing,  Mr.  B.  another,  and  so  all  through  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  until  the  bewildered  inquirer  lays 
do\vn  his  catalogues  in  despair. 

It  is  not  that  either  Mr.  A.,  or  Mr.  B.,  or  any  of 
them  are  dishonest.  When  my  neighbour,  Mrs.  C, 
tells  me  that  she  thinks  her  little  girl  the  prettiest  in 
the  parish,  I,  notwithstanding  that  her  judgment  is 
very  far  out,  and  her  child  rather  plain  than  otherwise, 
am  far  from  thinking  her  insincere :  she  believes  it 
because  it  is  her  own ;  and  I,  alas !  cannot  see  with 
her  ejres.  And  so  it  is  with  these  introducers  of 
novelties.  They  do  not,  I  believe,  mean  to  deceive, — 
but  they  are  their  own ;  they  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  sometimes  the  vision  of  their  neighbours  is 
keener  than  theii's.  Hence  it  is  that  some  people  look 
on  all  these  new  things  as  mere  spiders*  webs  to  catch 
unwary  flies — others  are  ready  to  catch  at  anything 
that  is  new. 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  is  to  avoid  extremes. 
Neither  reject  a  thing  because  it  is  new,  nor  rush  after 
it  as  if  it  must  be  good.  A  remarkable  case  in  point 
occurred  last  year,  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  vege- 
table of  the  radish  tribe.  It  was  called  raphanus  caU" 
dolus,  or  rat- tail  radish,  a  native  of  India;  and  unlike 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe,  the  pods  instead  of 
the  roots  were  to  be  eaten.  These  pods  were  said  to  grow 
sometimes  three  feet  long,  twisted  like  a  snake,  and 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  inches  in  a  night;  that 
they  were  good  when  eaten  in  a  salad,  but  better  still 
when  boiled  and  eaten  as  asparagus.  When  to  this  was 
added  that  it  was  sold  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  seed,  people  imagined  it  to  be  a  Baron  Munchausen 
sort  of  story.  Several  plants  of  it  were  exhibited  at 
the  Great  tntemationaf  Exhibition,  and  it  was  rather 
widely  distributed.  Some  people  praised  it,  others 
condemned  it ;  but  the  latter  were  those  who  seemed 
not  to  have  heeded  the  directions  given  with  it.  It  is, 
I  believe,  a  really  valuable  addition  to  our  vegetables. 
The  pods  should  be  used  when  about  one  foot  long. 
They  are  to  be  boiled  (for  I  do  not  think  much  of  it  in 
a  raw  state)  and  eaten  as  asparagus,  except  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  used,  and  I  think  veiy  few  per- 
sons would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  difiference.    A 


proof  that  it  is  really  good  is  the  demand  that  there  is 
for  it  this  season ;  and  if  some  of  tiie  readers  of  the 
"  People's  Magazine,"  who  ^Kve  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  tiy  it,  they  may  astonish  some  of  their  neigh- 

DOUTB. 

When,  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  Japan  was  opened 
to  European  enterprise,  two  very  well-known  men — 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  had  made  several  journeys  in  China, 
and  Mr.  Veitch — explored  as  they  best  could  its  trea- 
sures. They  found  the  Japanese  keen  and  accom- 
plished gardeners ;  and  strange  to  say,  revelling  in  what 
had  been  but  a  recently-adopted  taste  here,  large  num- 
bers of  variegated  plants.  Amongst  their  treasures 
trove,  it  w*s  announced  that  they  had  brought  home 
a  lily,  twice  as  large  as  that  known  as  the  Japan 
lily  {lUium  laricefbliwn),  very  gorgeous  in  its  colour- 
ing, and  deliciously  sweet-scented.  This,  too,  soimded 
too  good  to  be  true ;  but  as  both  the  gentlemen  were 
men  to  be  relied  on,  the  time  was  anxiously  looked 
foi'ward  to  when  it  would  unfold  its  J^lossoms.  This  it 
did  in  good  time,  and  tlie  very  moment  the  lilium 
amuxtum  was  seen,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  the  queen  of 
lilies,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  imattainable  object. 
Roots  of  it  were  sold  at  fifteen  guineas,  and  people 
were  told  they  must  wait  for  years  for  it.  However, 
the  enterprise  of  the  English  horticulturists  and  the 
advantages  of  rapid  communication  were  underrated ; 
correspondents  were  soon  found  in  Japan.  Last  year 
as  many  as  thirty  thousand  bulbs  were  imported,  and 
now  this  highly-prized  and  lovely  plant  can  be  pur- 
chased for  five  shillings ;  and  I  know  nowhere,  in  the 
whole  range  of  flower  domain,  where  the  same  amount 
of  money  can  be  laid  out  to  so  good  an  advantage :  it 
is  very  easily  grown,  and  well  desei*ves  every  word  that 
has  been  said  in  its  praise. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Japan,  another  remarkable 
result  of  the  visit  of  the  two  gentlemen  named  above 
was  the  introduction  of  the  male  Aucvba  Japonica. 
Every  one  knows  the  spotted  laurel,  which  endures, 
better  than  almost  any  other  shnib,  the  smoke  and 
confinement  of  our  great  cities.  As  it  was  one  of  those 
plants  which  are  cafled,  botanically,  dioecious — that  is, 
the  male  and  female  organs  are  produced  on  diflferent 
plants — and  as  all  the  plants  known  in  this  coimtry 
were  females,  no  berries  were  ever  produced,  and  the 
plant  was  increased  simplv  by  cuttings.  But  male  plants 
were  found  in  Japan,  both  plain  and  variegated  laurel ; 
and  now,  by  placing  one  of  them  in  the  shi-uobery,  it  will 
be  possible  to  obtain  out  of  doors — what  has  already 
been  obtained  by  artificial  means  in  the  green-house — 

Slants  of  the  common  spotted  laurel  covered  with  bril- 
ant  scarlet  beiTies  produced  in  clusters,  and  each 
berry  as  large  as  a  good-sized  filbert.  And  still  more 
strajige,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  there  was  produced,  by  Mr.  Standish  of  Ascot, 
a  plant  of  Aucuba,  raised  from  seeds,  beai-ing  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  flowers  with  both  the  male  and  female 
organs. 

Let  me  advise  all  who  desire  to  succeed  in  filling 
their  gardens  with  healthy  and  interesting  plants,  no 
jnattor  what  department  they  take  up,  to  consider  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  situation  of  their  garden,  and 
the  climate  of  the  neighbourhood,  before  fliey  lay  out 
their  money.  Soil  and  situation  have  a  gi*eat  deal 
more  to  say  to  success  than  many  people  imagine ;  and 
it  is  as  useless  to  attempt  to  grow,  say  in  some  low 
situation  and  damp  soil,  some  of  those  plants  which 
flourish  in  drier  soils  and  clearer  atmospheres,  as  it 
would  be  to  expect  a  person  afflicted  with  ague  to  thrive 
in  a  marsh ;  nay,  even  plant*  of  the  same  family  are 
uncertain  in  this  way.  Some  strawberries  will  flourish 
and  bear  well  where  others  fail  utterly.  Only  thought, 
experience,  and  common  sense  can  determine  that 
point ;  but  they  can  detennine  them,  and  it  is  well  for 
those  who  are  contented  to  be  so  guided. 

D.  Deau 


FLAIS  IfEEDLEWOBK. 


PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

NOW  giTO  tha  patlcrii  for  a. 
f.  mnn's  nightibirt,  not  ineielj  by 
^  nHV  of  asBialing  my  readers  to 
%  mnko  one  as  it  should  be,  but  in 
aj  the  hope  that  seeing  snch  a  thing 

■  [n  tho  ''  People's Miii::aii no''  may 
B  suggest  to  many  that  it  is  an 
l|  article  vbieh  H  civilized  being 
H  ought  really  to  wear;  for.atrango 

■  to  say,  it  is  not  only  thn  dnallers 
p  in  York  Wbnrf,  Lambeth,  and 
i   such   like   places,  vho  dispense 

iTLth  it.  Tha/  could  hardly  be 
eipccted  K>  indulge  in  such  a 
luxury.  I  think  I  may  vsntnre 
to  £ay  that  a  large  numbci,  if 
not  tho  majority  oS  la'oourers, 
__  ,ngcrB,  mocbauics,  mid  domoalie  servants,  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  Hearing  nightsliirta,  It  is  uot  pleamat  to  think  of 
I,  corning  at  tlie  rale  of  flfleon,  twcntv,  thirty,  forty  aliil- 
;$,  a[id  even  more  per  week,  and  moJting  a  respectable 
appearance  in  tho  world,  going  for  seven  dayi  and  seveu  nights, 
at  the  least,  in  one  under  garment,  ami  tliut  from  clioice. 

A  friend  of  oura  once  engaged  as  a  man-acrvant  the  sog  of  a 
well-to-do  cottager,  and  finding  out  by  accident  that  he  bad  uo 
nigbtshiita,  she,  in  her  sunplicity,  made  him  a  present  of  two 
etiod  ucw  ones.  After  a  few  days  abo  inquired  if  they  had 
been  worn.  "No."  ■•Why  not?'  ">Vhyl  Missus  could  not 
expect  a  innn  to  get  into  them  cold  tiling  of  a  nigbt."  So 
tlio  Buno  shirt  ia  worn  day  and  night,  and  never  token  off  till 
"clcau  Kliirt  day"  comes  round,  at  more  or  less  lengthy  inlet- 
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measure  from  the  shoulder  lo  a  little  lielow  the  '. 
off,  aud  then  tear  olfaDoUiet  piece  tho  »mo  length.  Pin  tho 
I  two  pieces  toother  by  the  set  edge« ;  leave  nine  inches  at  the 
top  for  the  arm-hole,  and  trora  the  9  inches  sew  together  20) 
iiichet^  leaving  the  rest  opeu  for  the  flaps ;  at  the  end  of  each 
seam  a  side  gusset  2}  inches  square  is  required.  This  metuuro 
allows  for  tlie  turnings,  as  do  all  Ihe  other  meesurements  that 

For  the  sleeves,  take  a  breadth  of  the  calico :  tear  off  IS) 
inolies  ia  length,  then  divide  it  down  the  middle  of  the  breadth  : 
cacli  half  forms  one  sleeve ;  one  tliird  of  the  length  of  tha 
aleeve  will  give  tha  aide  of  tlio  sqnare  for  the  sleeve  gusset. 
When  the  sleeve  is  put  to  the  body  of  the  shirt,  seam  the  gusset 
in  plain,  gathering  the  other  part  of  the  aleevo  only. 

'rhe  linings  for  the  arm-holca  are  straight  pieces  cut  length- 
wise of  the  material ;  cut  them  10)  inches  long,  and  if  your  calico 
will  allow  it,  4)  wide,  then  out  them  iu  the  centre  of  the  width 
to  tbe  distance  of  9  incites,  leaving  1)  inches  uneuL  If  you 
wish  to  economise  calico,  cut  them  2)  inches  by  10^  inchca 
long  for  «neh  side  of  tbe  arm-hole,  joining  lUem  1^  inches  at 
tho  bottom. 

In  tbe  oentre  of  tho  front  of  the  shirt  cut  a  slit  13)  iocbca 
long :  ut  tbe  bottom  put  a  gusset  1  inch  square,  Ihcu  line  eacli 
side  of  the  front  with  linings  16)  inches  by  2^,  cut  lengthwise 
of  the  material. 

Tho  wristbands  and  collar  are  straight  pieces  also  cut  length- 
wise  of  tbe  material;  tbe  oollar  ia  IG^  inches  by  Tinohea  wide, 
double  tbe  width  exactly  in  half,  seam  (ho  ends  together,  and 
backatitch  all  round  on  the  right  side.  If  the  wristbands  ars 
to  be  made  to  button,  you  must  out  them  9  inches  by  6)  inches, 
double  them  and  badmtitch  in  the  same  manner  as  the  collar. 
In  ibis  case,  of  course,  a  portion  {3  inohee)  of  tbe  seam  next 
the  wristband  must  be  left  open.  But  the  bcdl  way  is  to  make 
the  wristband  slip  over  tbe  hand ;  for  this,  Imving  measured 


Sealr.    'I'  licit  to  1  Ineh, 


vals.    If  tbe* 

that  is  uiidei 

they  seldom  or  never  lb  ink  of  doing.  Arinsoat  tho  pumpo/ii 

they  hare  tumbled  into  their  upper  clotlimg  is  all  the  waehing 

noetworkhig  men  are  acquainted  with  as  a  rule.   Public  bnths 

and  cheap  trips  to  the  sea-side  may  havo  mended  matters  a 

little,  but  Ihero  is  still  vast  room  for  improvement. 

It  appears  to  bo  a  matter  of  principle  not  lo  take  tha  aliirt  off 
more  frequently  than  is  absolutely  necessry,  and  tho  difflcnily 
of  applying  soap  sod  water  with  Iho  shirt  on  is  obvious. 

The  two  rcfurma  in  Cict  must  be  looked  for  together.  It  is  lo 
bo  hoped  that  ifour  friends  could  summon  up  coumgD  to  change 
"  cir  shirts  nigbt  and  mnrning,  the  dii,covcry  that  the  exposure 

tbe  cold  consequent  thereupon  was  attended  with  no  Jatal 

suits,  would  lead  them  to  venture  on  the  application  of  a  little 
ficsh  water,  at  leaat  in  the  form  of  a  good  scmb  with  a  wet 
towel,  if  unylhing  moro  luxurious  and  more  nearly  approaching 
tbo  iiatiitc  of  a  talb  be  cut  of  their  reach. 

If  any  object  tu  the  use  of  tha  nightshirt  on  tbo  score  of  ex- 
pense, let  mo  assure  Ihem  that,  puttin);  aside  the  considcralion 
of  tho  additional  comfort  and  health  it  would  induce  if  gener- 
ally adopted,  I  can  rcoomioend  it  as  a  positive  saving.  By 
giving  your  day-shirts  periodically  a  nights  rest  and  a  little 
tresh  air,  you  will  find  them  hold  together  so  much  longer,  and 
suffer  to  much  less  in  Ihe  vssb,  that  the  extra  expense  of  tiie 
nightshirts  will  soon  t>e  saved. 

1  man's  nightshirt,  like  tbe  pattern,  about  4 


round  tbe  knuckles  for  tbe  width,  lay  open  tho  calico,  thea 
senm  the  two  ends  together,  dcuble  il,  and  backstilcli  round. 
Tbe  shoulder-piece  ia  cut  on  the  cross,  and  is  double ;  the 
drawing  will  show  tho  shape.  For  cutting  out,  make  a  figure 
lOJ  inchee  by  5).  Mark  it  aa  in  the  drnwlng,  ABOD.  :^m 
B  to  K,  and  from  D  tu  F.  is  1 )  iiicliM  ;  join  A  and  E,  also  C 
and  F :  tben  hollow  out  between  E  nnd  F  to  tbe  deptli  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  between  A  and  U  lo  the  depth  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Four  pieces  will  be  required  this  size ;  tack 
them  two  and  two  together.  In  putting  on  tlie  shoulder- piece 
remember  tho  broad  end  goes  into  the  neck.  Put6inchc«  plain 
from  tha  orm-luile,  both  at  the  back  and  front  of  tho  body;  thera 
will  now  be  12  inches  left  on  each  side  Ihe  opening  in  front ; 
halve  this,  and  gather  the  half  [nearest  the  6  inches  that  have 
been  put  in  plain)  into  the  remaining  4  inches  of  the  shoulder- 
piece.  Hollow  out  the  other  halvos  to  the  depth  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  point  where  Ibey  meet  in  front. 

Divide  the  24  inches  at  thu  hick  of  tho  aliirt  into  three, 
leave  tho  centre  third,  and  gather  tbe  8  inches  on  each  side 
into  Uie  shouldcr-piccoa  ;  now  commence  at  tbe  left  ude  of  tbo 
opening  in  front,  and  wilb  a  double  thread  gather  the  G  inches 
left  there,  the  sbouMer- piece,  Ihe  coutrc  8  inch  at  the  bock, 
Ibe  other  shoulder-piece,  and  part  of  front,  stroke  it  down  well. 
Divide  the  collar  into  four;  put  the  centre  of  the  collar  to  the 
centre  of  ths  calico  between  the  two  shoulder-pieoe*.  the 
quarter*  to  the  middla  of  the  shoukler-piecea,  then  BCt  tbo 
neck  into  the  collar,  regulatiog  tbe  fulness  caieftiUy. 


miM  MAGiSIIS. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 

'UNKIE  I'KNNIBLESS. 
7  HEN  Mr.  Hurgrovu  left  Eaatwold  tliat  night,  after 
hia  interview  irith  Ihlr.  John  Hntton,  he  drove 
home  to  Allan  Bridge  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  la; 
legs  to  the  groimd.  It  was  uearlj  ten  o'clock  when 
he  got  there.  His  clerk,  who  had  been  bidden  to  wait 
bis  return  froia  Mr.  Wynyard'i  fnncraJ,  wa«  dozing 


W 


uviii  ;i  dii'.ty  liii;  iu  the  office  wlieu  he  entered,  lio 
staggered  up  front  hiy  chair  yawning,  and  holding 
out  a  telegraphic  message,  which  had  come  in  the 
lawyer's  absence.  Mr.  Hai^rore  read  it,  and  coix- 
founded  it  viciously.  He  could  not  go  to  Nomiineter 
on  the  morrow ;  be  bad  an  appointment  to  keep  with 
Mr.  John  Hutlon  at  eleven  o'clock,  be  said,  and 
tossed  the  envelope  on  the  desk.  He  appeared  to  he 
ont  of  bumour,  cold,  and  tired,  for  he  stood  a  minute 
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or  two  staring  absently  at  the  dull  fire ;  and  when 
recalled  to  himself  by  a  significant  cough  of  the  sleepy 
elerk,  which  inquired,  as  plainly  as  so  many  words, 
whether  he  was  wanted  or  whether  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go,  he  told  him  laconically  that  he  could  go.  The 
next  moment  the  lawyer  was  alone.  His  first  act  was 
to  replenish,  the  fii'e,  his  second  to  summon  his  house- 
keeper, who  answered  so  promptly  to  his  call  that  it  was 
plain  she  had  been  waiting  for  it  near  at  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Jarvis,"  said  he,  "  put  a  change  of  linen  into 
my  bag,  and  bring  it  down  here  before  you  go  to  bed. 
I  must  walk  to  Kirkgate,  to  catch  the  train  that 
passes  through  at  half -past  three ;  perhaps  I  may  not 
be  back  until  to-moiTOW  night,  or  it  may  even  be 
Saturday.'* 

"  Walk,  sir,  and  it  such  bitter  bad  weather  ?*'  remon- 
strated his  old  servant.  "  Won't  you  take  some  break- 
fast before  you  start  ?" 

"  No ;  I  shall  get  breakfast  at  my  journey's  end.  I'll 
walk,  because  the  moon  will  be  up,  and  it  is  both 
shorter  and  safer  across  the  fell  on  foot,  than  it  is 
driving  by  the  road  in  this  frost." 

Mrs.  Jarvis,  only  half  satisfied  by  his  explanation, 
retired  to  pack  her  master's  bag.  When  she  brought 
it  in  to  him,  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  told  her  not 
to  disturb  herself  any  more  on  his  account;  for  he 
would  let  himself  out,  and  take  care  the  spring  of  the 
door  was  fastened  behind  him.  Eskdale  did  not  stand 
in  much  dread  of  burglars.  As  the  woman  left  the 
office,  she  observed  that  her  master  tbi^ew  himself 
wearily  into  his  gi*eat  leather  chair,  and  disposed  him- 
self  as  for  a  nap.  No  sooner  was  she  gone,  however, 
than  he  arose  alertly,  shut  and  secured  both  the  inner 
and  outer  doors,  turned  the  gas  higher,  stirred  up  the 
fire,  and  set  to  work  with  the  rapid  energy  of  a  work- 
man  whose  time  will  hardly  suffice  for  what  he  has  to 
do.  Any  one  watching  his  proceedings  might  have 
thought  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  final  quittance  of 
Allan  Bridge ;  preparing  for  flight  rather  than  for  an 
ordinary  business  journey;  and  this  was  indeed  the 
case.  He  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether;  in- 
vestigation of  his  affairs  with  Mr.  Wynyard  was 
become  inevitable;  and,  thanking  his  stars  that  he 
\\\\A  made  prorident  arrangements  for  his  comfort  in 
another  quarter  of  the  world,  he  began  to  make  away 
with  the  evidence  of  his  peculations  in  this. 

From  his  desk,  from  the  drawers  of  a  great  bm'eau, 
from  the  boxes  of  his  clients  on  the  strong-room 
shelves,  and  lastly  from  an  iron  safe,  sunk  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  he  selected  a  mass  of  documents, 
which  he  cast  in  portions  on  the  fire,  and  turned  over 
andstirrodup  to  quicken  their  destruction,  until  his 
visage  was  scorched  and  crimsoned  with  the  bLize. 
The  pile  of  eml>cr8  gi-ew  and  gi-ew ;  loaves  here  and 
there  escaped  the  fire,  and  etill  he  heaped  on  more. 
While  they  smouldered,  he  took  other  papers  from  the 
safe,  and  stowed  them  in  a  bulky  red  morocco  case ;  and 
notes  and  gold,  which  he  thnist  into  his  pockets. 
When  the  house-clock  struck  one  in  the  morning  his 
work  was  approaching  its  completion.  A  few  times 
again  he  poked  the  ashes  about,  and  where  a  white 
fragment  caught  his  eye,  he  took  care  to  kindle  it, 
and  sec  it  blacken  into  tinder.  He  had  still  an  interval 
left  to  scrape  up  the  light  fluttering  relics  from  the 
hearth,  to  lay  coaJs  on  them,  to  relock  and  replace 
everything  in  order;  and  when  this  was  done  he  went 
pryingly  about  the  office,  to  see  that  he  had  dropped 
nothing,  and  that  nothing  had  escaped  him. 


After  that  he  washed  lus  hands  and  face,  which  had 
contracted  some  grime  at  his  work,  and  finally  wrote 
anoteof  caAtions  explanation  for  his  clerk,  giving  him 
the  same  notice  when  to  expect  him  back  as  he  had 
given  to  Mrs.  Jarvis.  This  done,  he  put  on  his  great- 
coat, wound  a  plaid  about  him,  and  taking  his  bag  in 
his  hand,  left  the  house  softly,  and  walked  at  speed 
across  the  moonlit  market-place.  A  woman  was 
knocking  at  the  doctor's  door  as  he  passed,  and  from 
an  upper  window,  noisily  fiung  open,  ho  heard  Mr. 
Buckhurst  calling  out  to  know  who  wanted  him ;  for 
Buckhurstwas  sole  surgeon  of  Allan  Bridge  now — 
sole  acting  surgeon,  that  is.  Dr.  Grey  still  lived,  but 
since  his  pai*alytic  seizure  he  had  given  up  practice. 
The  lawyer  remembered  this  old  alienated  friend's 
condition  at  that  moment,  and  was  thankful. 

After  passing  the  bridge,  Mr.  Hargrove  turned  short 
off  into  the  fields,  where  the  snow  lay  pure  and  untrod- 
den in  the  moonlight.  It  was  windy  and  stinging 
cold,  but  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  way  plain  that  he 
had  to  go.  He  reached  Kirkgate  in  sufficient  time, 
and  got  into  the  tiuin,  which  he  left  again  at  the  next 
junction  for  Liverpool.  About  the  hour  when  Mr. 
John  Button  walked  into  AUan  Bridge  to  keep  hia 
appointment  with  the  agent,  the  agent  was  studying 
the  advertising  boards  at  the  landing  stage  with  a  view 
of  taking  his  passage  in  the  first  vessel  bound  for  the 
States.  The  Ariel,  a  swift  screw-Bteamer.  which  was 
to  sail  on  the  following  Wednesday  for  New  Orleans, 
was  the  earliest ;  and  having  decided  that  he  must  risk 
the  delay,  he  went  to  the  shipping  office,  and  engaged 
a  fii*st-class  passage  forthwiUi.  Meanwhile  he  judged 
it  advisable  to  keep  himself  close  at  his  hotel. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Hargrove  was  not  as  usual 
respectably  pn]:ictual  in  his  place  at  church ;  in  fact, 
he  was  not  theie  at  all,  and  his  clerk,  who  observed 
with  Burprite  his  place  vacant,  walked  round  the 
market-place  with  his  wife  and  childi*en  on  their 
homewiu^  way,  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  if  any  letter 
from  him  had  come  to  the  office.  No,  there  was  no 
letter.  On  the  Monday  the  lawyer  was  still  absent, 
and  his  absence  was  still  unaccounted  for.  Mr.  John 
Button  called  at  noon  that  day,  fully  expecting  to  find 
him  returned,  and  when  assured  by  the  clerk  (who 
felt  bound  to  make  an  excuse  for  his  principal  when  he 
had  none)  that  Mr.  Hargrove  had  been  unexpectedly 
detained  at  Norminster  by  business  of  the  last  im- 
portance, but  that  he  would  be  home  in  the  evening, 
without  doubt,  he  went  his  way  again,  annoyed  indeed, 
but  still  far  from  suspecting  the  truth.  On  the 
moiTOW,  however,  when  the  clerk  himself  looked  queer, 
and  tried  to  suggest  the  explanation  that  Mr.  Hargrove 
might  have  been  obliged  to  go  on  to  London,  he  began 
to  see  that  all  was  not  right,  and  after  questioning  the 
man  sharply,  he  demanded  the  agent's  address. 

"  He  left  no  address,  sir ;  but  he  puts  up  at  the  Swan 
in  Norminster  when  he  does  not  go  to  his  brother's 
house,"  the  clerk  said,  deprecatingly.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever,  at  either  place  this  time.  When  I  found  ho  did 
not  come  last  night,  I  sent  over  a  person  to  Kirkgate, 
to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Sam.  Hargrove  at  the  "  Gazette " 
office,  to  ask  if  he  knew  where  ho  was ;  and  the  answer 
that  came  back  was  that  he  hadn't  seen  him.  I  don't 
understand  it,  sir ;  I  don't,  really,  any  more  than  you 
do.  There  have  been  ever  so  many  people  inquiring 
for  him,  as  it  always  happens  when  he  has  to  go  away 
on  business." 
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"  It  is  very  odd  behaviour,  very  odd  indeed.  Is  it 
his  cnstom  to  act  in  this  way  ?*' 

"  Never  knew  him  do  so  before,  sir.  He  is  metbo- 
>lical  in  bis  babits,  and  most  laborious.  He  never 
flags  at  work ;  bis  energy  is  wonderful,  sir,  and  sucb  a 
memory  1  Mrs,  Jarvis  fears  be  may  bave  been  taken 
ill;  but  be  could  bardly  be  taken  so  bad — ^unless  be'd 
!nct  witb  an  accident — that  be  could  not  send  word  to 
me,  for  business'  sake,  wbere  be  was  detained.  I  did 
hope  to  see  bim  last  nigbt.  It  is  very  odd,  sir,  as  you 
remarked  just  now." 

Mr.  Jobn  Hutton  cast  a  glance  round  tbe  office,  and 
his  eye  lighting  on  tbe  boxes  that  bore  the  names  of 
Wynyard  and  Oroft,  he  said, — "And  it  is  very  in- 
convenient, too.  I  wanted  to  return  to  Brackcnfield 
to-morrow ;  but  it  is  useless  to  leave  Eastwold  until  I 
have  seen  Sargi'ovd  again.  As  sole  executor  of  Mr. 
Wjnyard's  will,  evei^ytbing  lies  with  me  to  do;  and 
looking  at  the  circumstances,  I  don't  know  what 
business  can  be  of  greater  impoi-tance  than  my  busi- 
ness." 

The  clerk  agi-ecd  with  bim,  and  muttered,  "  Exactly 
so,  exactly  so,"  in  a  sympathetic,  injured  tone.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  and  had  seen  a  deal  of  won-y 
consequent  on  wills  and  executorships ;  and  he  knew 
enough  of  the  late  Mr.  Wynyard's  private  affairs  to 
understand  that  the  regulation  of  them  would  be  no 
sinecure. 

As  Mr.  John  Hutton  turaed  out  into  the  market- 
place, thoroughly  puzzled  and  dissatisfied,  Penelope 
Croft  came  riding  by  on  her  way  to  Eastwold.  She 
had  gone  home  by  her  mother's  wish  while  Mr.  Wyn- 
yard  lay  at  death's  door,  and  had  remained  at  Mayfield 
until  all  was  over.  Mrs.  "Wynyard  had  sent  Francis 
this  morning  to  bring  her  back,  that  she  might  have 
some  conversation  witb  Mr.  John  Hutton  before  his 
retnm  to  Brackenfield,  and  close  by  Mr.  Hargi*ove's 
office  she  met  bim.  He  immediately  communicated 
to  her  the  fact  of  the  agent's  mysterious  absence,  and 
Pennie  replied,  witb  the  coolest  little  sarcastic  air  in 
the  world,  "  I  bave  no  doubt  he  has  run  away.  I  quite 
anticipate  that  when  you  come  to  look  into  my  affairs, 
you  will  find  he  has  been  cheating  my  trustees  right 
and  left  for  ever  so  long ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  a 
i,Toat  heiress,  I  am  Pennie  Pennieless." 

"  Wait  a  minut^x,"  said  the  perturbed  executor,  and 
hurried  back  into  the  lawyer's  office.  The  clerk  was 
mo\mted  on  a  tall  stool  when  he  re-entered,  with  one 
of  the  japanned  boxes — the  Croft  ward  box — in  bis 
hands,  and  his  face  was  of  the  colour  of  the  leatheriest 
parchment. 

"Sir,  there  is  something  wrong — I  fear  there  is 
something  wrong,**  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
shake  of  bis  grey  head.  '*  I  don't  know  whether  I 
should  be  justified  in  doing  it — ^but,  odd  enough,  I  have 
jnst  discovered  that  Mr.  Hargrove,  who  was  so  par- 
ticular always,  left  bis  private  desk  unlocked,  and  the 
safe  key  and  other  keys  are  in  it." 

"  Then  unloci  that  box.  I  have  a  list  Dr.  Grey  gave 
Miss  Croft  of  what  its  contetita  should  be.*'  It  was 
opened,  and  was  found  to  contain  only  two  bundles  of 
deeds. 

"  I'D  take  tbe  responsibility  of  looking  into  the  safe 
too,  sir,*'  said  the  clerk,  now  all  over  tremulous  with 
agitation.  When  the  interior  of  that  was  revealed,  it 
was  found  to  be  nearly  empty,  and  tbe  few  docnments 
that  were  left  were  in  oonf nsion. 

"  Mr.  Hargrove  never  meant  to  come  back  when  he 


started  last  Friday  morning,**  was  the  clerk's  verdict  on 
this  evidence. 

"  And  he  has  had  nearly  five  days  to  get  clear,"  added 
tbe  starfled  executor.    "  Five  Days.** 

It  was  plain  tbe  clerk  was  not  in  his  master's  con- 
fidence, and  that  be  was  as  much  staggered  by  the  dis- 
closure of  the  keys  as  Mr.  John  Hutton.  "  The  police 
ought  to  be  telegraphed  to,  sir,  m  London,  and  at  the 
seaports.  He'll  run  for  HuU  or  Liverpool — ^not  an 
hour  should  be  lost," 

"I'll  boiTow  Francis  Wynyai-d's  hoi*se,  and  go  to 
Kirkgate  at  onco.*' 

"  And  I  will  write  off  letters  by  post,  sir,  and  send  a 
description  of  the  man.  He  was  close,  sir,  was  Mr. 
Hargrove,  close  as  wax ;  but  rogues  tiip  always  some- 
where. Think  of  his  leaving  his  desk  unlocked !  I 
have  served  him  many  years,  and  never  knew  him  do 
that  careless  thing  before." 

Mr.  John  Hutton's  countenance  saved  many  ques- 
tions when  he  rejoined  the  young  people.  Francis 
gave  up  his  horse  at  a  word,  and  his  companion,  too, 
who  was  invited  to  ride  to  Kirkgate  with  the  dismayed 
executor,  that  he  might  have  some  talk  with  her  by 
the  way.  Pennie  told  him  many  significant  details 
of  the  agent's  behaviour  towards  herself  since  her 
resolution  of  adhering  to  her  engagement  with  Mr. 
Tindal  had  been  ascertained ;  and  freely  avq,wed  her 
opinion  that  he  bad  objects  of  his  own  to  serve  in 
interfering  with  her,  which  he  could  not  have  served 
had  Mr.  Wynyard  been  at  home,  or  Dr.  Grey  capable 
of  transacting  business.  Mr.  John  Hutton  asked  why 
she  had  not  spoken  out  before. 

"  I  have  never  done  anything  but  speak  out,"  repHed 
Pennie.  "But  those  to  whom  I  could  speak  were 
either  like  Mr.  Wynyard,  so  possessed  by  a  belief  in 
Mr.  Hargrove's  cleverness  and  honesty,  that  they  made 
no  account  of  my  speaking ;  or,  like  my  Uncle  Lister, 
who  predicted  mischief,  but  stood  obstinately  aloof 
from  meddling  to  hinder  it.  He  was  mortified  that 
my  father's  will  excluded  him  from  all  interest  in  me 
and  my  affairs;  and  whatever  wi'ath  he  may  feel 
against  my  trustees  and  their  agent,  wiU,  of  course,  be 
ameliorated  by  tbe  reflection  that  they  have  only  jus- 
tified his  doubts,  and  fulfilled  his  predictions." 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  Pennie.  The  roguery  of 
the  agent  is  dishonour  to  the  trustees." 

"  For  the  money  itself  I  am  absolutely  indifferent ;  but 
I  hope  Mr.  Hargrove  maybe  caught,  and  punished  for 
his  ini quities,    I  have  no  tendei-ness  for  knaves — none ! " 

Pennie's  mouth  closed  firmly  at  the  last  word,  and 
remained  closed  several  minutes.  Mr.  John  Hutton 
had  only  seen  her  once,  at  his  sister's  wedding,  since 
the  merry  Christmas  at  Brackenfield,  and  he  was 
rather  sui-prised  to  find  into  what  a  practical  little 
lady  the  Quixote  of  that  memorable  time  bad  deve- 
loped.  He  liked  her  none  the  less  for  the  change. 
She  waited  outside  the  telegraph  office  at  Kirkgate 
while  her  escort  went  in,  and  despatched  his  messages 
to  the  police  at  various  points  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  the  fugitive  lawyer;  of  whose  person  he  sent  a 
sufficient  description  to  guide  them  in  their  pursuit, 
until  the  morrow's  post  brought  the  clerk's  letters. 
This  business  accomplished,  Pennie  and  he,  talking  of 
affairs  all  the  way,  rode  back  to  Eastwold,  wbiSier 
Francis  had  already  carried  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Hargrove's  evasion. 

The  next  day  was   dreary  and  winterly  desolate 
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everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  drcarj  or  Avintcrly  deso- 
late than  on  the  Liverpool  landing  sta^e,  alongside 
whieh,  about  two  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  lay  the 
Ariel,  getting  up  her  steam,  to  go  down  the  river  with 
the  tide.  The  wind  howled  with  a  low,  menacing 
monotony;  the  water  heaved  and  plunged  in  heavy 
sullen  waves,  and  the  opposite  shore  was  scarcely  seen 
through  the  reeking  fog. 

Not  a  soul  was  on  the  landing  stage  but  those  who 
had  business  there,  of  whom  one  was  a  short,  thick-set, 
broad-visaged  police  detective  in  plain  clothes,  who 
passed  frequently  with  an  air  of  zealous  occupation 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shipping  office,  a  note-book 
and  pencil  in  his  hand.  The  heavy  luggage  of  the 
passengers  had  been  all  got  on  board,  and  most  of  the 
passengers  themselves;  but  a  few  lingerers  came 
dropping  in  after  the  rest,  execrated  the  abominable 
weather,  and  disappeai'cd  into  their  cabins  to  prepare 
for  the  miseries  of  the  voyage.  Almost  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  Ariel  was  panting  and  throbbing 
for  a  start,  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  close-shaven,  pui-ple- 
red  face,  and  a  white  muffler  wrapt  in  numerous  folds 
about  his  thi'oat  and  chin,  appeared  hurrying  down 
from  the  town.  A  policeman  who  had  been  pacing  his 
icy  beat,  always  within  hail  of  his  superior,  at  a  signal 
from  him  turned  and  followed  the  last  comer,  and 
>just  as  he  was  about  to  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Aiiel,  the  detective  laid  a  firm  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Hargrove  of  Allan  Bridge  P" 

"  No ;  Mr.  Oonyers  of  Gateshead,"  replied  the  tardy 
passenger,  with  well-simulated  astonishment. 

The  detective,  however,  politely  persisted  in  detaining 
him,  and  in  reiterating  his  first  interrogatory,  until 
there  emerged  from  some  furtive  watch-post  on  board 
the  Ariel,  that  bane  of  the  lawyer^s  existence,  Jacques 
the  grazier,  who  joyously  identified  him  as  Mr.  Har- 
grove, with  his  black  whiskers  shaved  off;  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  a  queer  coincidence  that  he  should 
happen  to  be  in  Liverpool,  and  that  his  cousin  in  the 
police  should  know  it,  just  when  an  honest  Eskdale 
man  was  wanted  to  help  catch  an  Eskdale  rogue. 
Jacques  was  not  a  person  of  delicate  mind,  and  had  no 
sympathy  for  genius  in  misfortune.  He  insisted  on 
telling  the  agent,  who  submitted  to  inexorable  fate 
without  a  mui*mur,  how  he  happened  to  be  there,  doing 
a  stroke  of  business  in  Lish  pigs,  when  his  cousin 
let  him  know  that  he  could  do  a  service  to  his  country. 
"  An'  proud  am  I  to  ha'  done  it,"  concluded  he,  making 
Hargrove  a  bow ;  "  thof  it  is  at  your  expense,  sir.  It 
has  been  a'most  as  exciting  as  a  rat-hunt." 

Ml'.  Hargrove  did  not  sail  in  the  Ariel  that  after- 
noon, and  before  night  it  was  known  at  AlUn  Bridge 
and  at  Eastwold  that  he  was  in  safe  custody.  After 
three  or  four  embarrassing  interviews  with  the  magis- 
trates, first  in  Liverpool  and  then  in  his  own  neigh- 
boui'hood,  he  was  committed  to  take  bis  trial  on  the 
charge  of  forging  signatures  to  a  power  of  attorney, 
by  which  he  had  sold  out  and  appropriated  various 
moneys  in  the  public  funds,  trust-moneys  invested  in 
the  names  of  Robert  Wynyard,  esquire,  of  Eastwold, 
and  George  Grey,  surgeon,  of  Allan  Bridge,  for  the 
use  of  Penelope  Croft,  their  ward.  There  were  a  mul- 
titude of  minor  frauds  and  peculations  laid  to  his  ac- 
count, from  which  others  amongst  his  dientg  suffered; 
and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  documents  he  had 
made  before  his  flight  caused  the  investigation  to  be 
very  tedious.  It  was  not  probable  that  a  complete 
clearance  of  his  affairs  would  ever  be  accomplished; 


but  it  was  early  ajscertained  that  nothing  of  her  splen- 
did fortune  remained  to  Penelope  Croft  but  Haggcr- 
ston  Mills,  and  a  small  farm  which  her  father  had 
owned  before  the  railway  mania  fioat^^d  him  iuto  sudden 
opulence.  What  the  fraudulent  agent  had  done  with 
his  spoils  could  not  be  discovered,  but  it  was  conjec- 
tui*ed  that  ho  had  plax;ed  them  in  American  secmitics, 
and  that  when  he  had  undergone  the  term  of  secluaion 
which  the  law  might  assign  to  his  crimes,  he  would 
retire  to  the  States,  and  enjoy  the  f iniite  of  his  labours. 
The  case  was  very  complicated  and  very  bad,  and  as 
bail  was  utterly  refused,  Mr.  Hargrove  had  to  take  up 
his  involuntary  cold  lodging  in  Norminster  jail,  to 
await  the  coming  on  of  the  spring  assizes. 

While  the  exposure  of  Mr.  Hargrove's  fraudulent 
transactions  was  in  progi'ess,  the  extent  of  the  East- 
wold liabilities  was  also  revealed.  Money  had  been 
raised  in  Mr.  Wynyard's  name,  for  which  his  estate 
was  now  indebted,  that  had  never  been  applied  to  his 
service.  In  two  or  thi'ee  instances,  where  the  lenders 
were  not  people  of  business,  the  securities  pledged  had 
never  existed.  On  one  fabulous  property,  a  mortgage 
of  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  effected.  There  were 
some  doubts  whether  Mr.  Wynyard  had  not  been  his 
agent's  confederate  before  he  became  Ids  victim.  Those 
who  suffered  loss  by  him  judged  him  severely.  As  the 
trustee  of  Penelope  Croft,  his  condemnation  was  both 
loud  and  deep.  The  ancient  house  of  Wynyard  vas 
declared  to  have  fallen,  not  only  with  a  great  nun,  hut 
also  with  foul  dishonour.  Before  this  fiat  was  promul- 
gated, the  unfortunate  family  had  already  begun  to 
break  up.  Francis  had  joined  his  regiment,  which  was 
under  sailing  orders  for  India,  when  he  heard  it ;  and 
the  ardent  young  soldier's  passionate  outponiing  of 
indignation  and  sorrow,  in  his  last  letter  to  his  mother 
before  embarking,  was  most  pathetic.  She  read  it  to 
Geoffrey  and  Maurice,  who  were  still  with  her,  and 
their  way  of  receiving  it  shadowed  out  a  good  deal  in 
the  latent  character  of  each. 

Maurice  exclaimed  fervently,  "  Let  bim  be  a  secolid 
Warren  Hastings,  and  rebuild  a  second  Da^lesf  ord !" 

Geoffrey  said  he  did  not  see  the  sense  of  that  It 
did  not  touch  the  worst  wound.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  they  had  inherited  a  vast  debt»  the  payment  of 
which  ought  to  be  their  chief  consideration.  "  And,*' 
added  he  quietly,  **  were  there  no  debt  due  to  others,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  small  joy  to  any  of  us  to  86e  East- 
wold flourishing  again,  if  a  second  Btirke  should  1)C 
able  to  denounce  the  one  that  re-edified  the  old  place 
as  a  common  enemy  and  oppressor,  a  man  that  had 
betrayed  the  trust,  and  sullied  the  ancient  honoiur,  of 
England." 

"  No,"  agi*eed  Maurice.  "  I  had  forgotten  HastingH* 
crooked  ways  to  his  ends.  Francis  would  rather  die  a 
Chelsea  pensioner  than  pay  the  price  he  paid  for 
fortune." 

A  few  days  after  this  brie^  significant  conversation, 
Geoffrey  Wynyai*d  was  seated  at  a  desk  in  the  ofiBce  of 
Forsyth  and  Co.,  in  the  nnfragrant  atmosphere  of 
Wolstenbolme  Square,  Liverpool;  and  Maurice  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  upper  form  at  Chassell's  school 
in  Norminster. 

(lb  be  ooh^imL) 


TiTB  brave  imfortunate  are  our  best  acquaintance ; 
They  show  us  virtue  may  be  much  distressed. 
And  give  us  their  example  how  to  suffer. 

Froftcti 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 

I HATK  rcl&ted  wliat  I  saw  ia  one  or  two  of  the  Loubm 
and  in  some  of  the  streets  on  mj  visit  to  Batcliff,  but 
so  far  from  one  picture  of  diBtreaa  being  on  udequatc 
repreeentalion  of  the  stata  of  the  poor  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  a  thonaond  might  be  di-aim,  each  distinct 
in  the  wretchedness  of  its  details  and  its  local  colour- 
ing. Let  UB  hear  what  the  Bev.  Isaac  Taylor  has  to 
KLj  of  the  poor  parish  of  St.  Matthias,  BethnaJ  Qreen. 
The  account  which  he  gave  of  the  scene  of  his  labours, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Anne's.  Highgat«  Hise,  on 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas  last,  has  been  printed  for 
private  circulation,  and  is  now  before  me.  The  facts 
related  Bi'e  most  interesting,  nnd  a  few  unimportant 
verbal  alterations  ai-e  all  that  is  needed  for  its  repro- 
duction in  these  pages. 


SEEINQ  IS  BKI.TKVIKO. 


aspect  of  wi-etchedness  which  this  noii.'hbonrhoo']  pre- 
seiita.  Thepasscn^-cr  ]>y  the  Urcut  hjaslcrn  llaikiiy. 
during  the  Ui'at  five  hundi'ed  yai'ds  which  he  lr:iverM>-s 
after  leaving  the  Shui-editcli  Terminus,  is  canied 
through  the  very  centre  of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthiu.s. 
Leaning  back  in  the  weU-cushiun«d  can-ioge,  he  gaacs 
on  either  side  into  wretched  attics :  he  sees  th  i  broken, 
rag-stuffed  panes — the  black,  fetid  plaster  pee  ing  from 
tliemouldy  walls — the  cumbrous  looms  blocking  up  the 
small  rooms — the  pale,  wan  faces  of  young  ehifdivu 
bending  over  their  weary  labour — and  the  gaunt,  un- 
shorn, I  amine- sti-iek  on  men,  plying  thecudlessshutllo. 
"  This  portion  of  Bethnal  Green  is  the  hcad-quai-ti'i-s 
of  what  13  known  as  the  KpitalGelds  silt  trade.  The 
silk  weavers,  by  whom  the  parish  of  St.  Matthias  is 
mainly  popniated,  are  descendants  of  thoae  Huguenot 
exiles,  who,  for  the  cause  of  God,  and  tiiith,  aiid 


"  The  parish  of  St,  Matthias,  one  of  the  twelve 
parishes  into  which  the  viiat  district  was  divided  by  the 
scheme  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  occu^es  the 
most  wretched  and  poverty- stricken  comer  of  Bethnal 
Gret'O.  Into  a  space  some  400  yards  in  length  by  200 
in  breadth — an  area  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Bnssell  or  of  Belgrave  Square— between  6000  and 
7000  human  beings  are  thickly  crowded  together  in 
poverty  and  squalor.  Few  of  onr  readers  residing  iD 
London  can  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  general 


liberty,  and  life,  (led  from  the  sunny  phtins  of  thei; 
native  Prance  in  the  years  which  succeeded  the  mas 
saci-e  of  St.  Bartliolomew,  and  who  were  encouraged 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  to  bring  their 
valuable  industry  to  this  country,  and  to  settle  on  the 
lands  a^acent  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary — the  Hos- 
pital or  '  Spital -fields,'  as  they  were  called,  which  wei-e 
then  Juat  outside  the  walls  of  London.  The  descend- 
antfl  of  these  emigrants  continue  to  inhabit  the  dis- 
trict    Many  of  them  still  cherish  proud  traditiona  of 
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their  ancestry;  many  of  them,  though  now  perhaps 
only  clad  in  rag^,  Dear  the  old  historic  names  of 
Fiunce — ^names  of  distinguished  generals,  and  states- 
men, and  poets,  and  historians — ^names  such  as  Yen- 
dome,  Ney,  Racine,  Defoe,  La  Fontaine,  Dnpin,  Blois, 
Le  Beau,  Auvache,  Fontaineau,  and  Montier. 

"  In  addition  to  their  surnames  and  their  traditions, 
the  only  relic  which  these  exiles  retain  of  their  former 
prosperity  and  gentle  nurture  is  a  traditional  love  of 
birds  and  flowers.  Few  rooms,  however  wi'etched,  are 
destitute  either  of  a  sickly  plant,  struggling,  like  its 
sickly  owner,  for  bare  life ;  or  a  caged  bird  wai'bling 
the  songs  of  heaven  to  the  poor  imprisoned  weaver  as 
he  plies  his  weary  labour."  Praiseworthy  as  this  taste 
and  love  of  nature  must  be  deemed,  it  has  its  draw- 
backs. "  On  Sunday  morning,  from  ten  o'clock  till  one, 
the  street  in  which  the  church  stands  is  blocked  up 
by  the  great  bird-exchange  of  all  London.  In  the 
spring  and  summer,  more  especially,  access  to  the 
church  doors  is  impeded  by  a  crowd,  consisting  of 
himdi^eds  of  men,  standing  in  groups  on  the  pave- 
ments, and  eagerly  discussing  the  rival  merits  of  the 
songsters  which  they  can*y  in  cages,  each  covered  with 
a  handkerchief.  The  services  of  two  policemen  are 
required  to  preserve  order,  and  to  keep  open  a  pathway 
to  the  church ;  and  if  their  backs  are  turned,  it  is  no 
unusual  occurrence  for  a  stone  to  come  crashing 
through  the  windows,  or  against  the  door. 

"  In  the  neighbouring  locality  of  Whitechapel  there 
are  colonies  ox  thieves  and  de^'aded  women,  but  these 
evils  are  sharply  localized.  It  might  almost  be  said 
that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Matthias  there  is  no  venal 
vice  and  no  professional  crime.  The  evils  to  be  dealt 
with  are  those  of  excessive  indigence,  and  that  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  irreligion  which  indigence  so  oiten 
entails."  Look  at  the  hard  facts.  "  A  skilful  workman, 
making  costly  velvets  or  rich  silks,  and  labouring  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  will  only  earn,  on  an 
average,  about  twelve  shillings  a  week.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  earn  above  seven  or  eight  shillings, 
and  the  labour  required  to  gain  these  miserable  wages 
is  great  and  excessive.  To  make  a  sinele  inch  of 
velvet,  the  shuttle  has  to  ba  thrown  180  times,  180 
times  the  ti'e^les  have  to  be  worked,  60  times  the 
wii^  has  to  be  inserted,  60  times  to  be  withdi*awn,  60 
times  the  knife  has  to  be  £[uided  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  work,  and  60  times  the  pressuFs  of  the 
ohest  has  to  be  exerted  on  a  heavy  beam,  which  is  used 
to  eompress  the  work.  Six  hundred  distinct  operations 
are  thus  required  to  make  one  single  inch  of  velvet, 
the  average  payment  for  making  which  is  one  pennyi 
The  women,  whose  strength  does  not  enable  them  to 
move  so  heavy  a  beam  witn  the  ohest,  are  employed  in 
making  velveteens,  oheoiUea,  silk  and  cotton  trimmings, 
and  bead  trimmings.  They  earn  about  one  third  the 
wagM  of  the  men.  for  fancy  braid  the  payment  is 
one  halfpenny  a  yai'd.  Even  at  these  starvation  wages 
work  is  yeiy  scarce]  the  men  a|H)  often  for  weeks 
together  out  of  employ,  or,  as  it  is  termed*  by  a 
wretched  mockery,  *  at  play.' 

"  The  parents  frequency  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  even  when  they  have 
clothes  and  shoes  in  which  to  go.  The  poor  littlo 
creatures  have  to  be  retained  at  nome,  to  earn  a  few 
miserable  pence  by  means  of  some  of  the  numerous 
•children's  trades'  which,  imhappily,  flourish  in 
BethnaJ  Green.  Among  the  principal  of  these  is 
the  manufacture  of  lucifer  boxes.  For  this  work  the 
payment  is  twopence  farthing  per  gross,  or  thirty- 
two  boxes  for  one  halfpenny,  out  of  which  sum  the 
little  labourers  have  to  find  their  own  paste.  The 
other  day  (says  Mr.  Taylor)  I  took  upon  my  knees  a 
little  girl  who  is  employed  in  this  manner.  She  told 
me  she  was  four  years  old.  Her  mother  said  the  child 
had  earned  her  own  living  ever  since  she  was  three 
yeart  of  age*    This  infant  now  makes  several  hundred 


boxes  every  day  of  her  life,  and  her  earnings  suffice  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  miserable  room  which  the  family 
mhabits.  The  poor  little  woman,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  mive  and  sad  beyond  her  jeiurB.  She  has 
none  of  a  child's  vivacity.  She  does  not  seem  to  know 
what  play  means.  Her  whole  thoughts  are  centred  in 
the  eternal  round  of  lucifer-box  making,  in  which  her 
whole  life  is  passed.  She  has  never  been  beyond  the 
dingy  street  in  which  she  was  bom ;  she  has  never  so 
much  as  seen  a  tree  or  a  daisy,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  A 
poor  sickly  little  thing,  and  yet  a  sweet  obedient  child 
— the  deadly  pallor  of  her  face  proclaiming  unmistak- 
ably that  sne  will  soon  be  mercifully  taken  away  to  a 
better  world,  whei'e,  at  last,  the  Kttle  weary  migers 
shall  be  at  rest.  And  this  is  only  one  case  out  of 
scores  and  hundreds.  Truly  an  extension  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Factory  Act  is  urgently  required  to  meet  cases 
such  as  these,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  terrible  mas- 
sacres of  the  innocents  which  now  go  on  fi-om  year  to 
year  in  their  parents'  homes. 

**  The  mortality  among  young  children  is  something 
frightful.  I  do  not  know  (Mr.  Taylor  ^oes  on  to  ob- 
serve) anything  more  terrible  tmoi  the  statements 
which  one  continually  hears.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  a  mother  to  say  that  she  has  buried  six  or  eight. 
and  reared  one  or  two.  This  mortality  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  deadly  overcrowding,  and  to  insufficiency 
of  f^)d  and  clothing.  Last  summer  we  found  a 
family  of  eight  children  living  with  their  father  and 
mother  in  a  room  some  ten  feet  square,  and  almost 
in  a  state  of  starvation.  All  the  children  had  the 
smallpox  out  upon  them;  they  had  had  no  medicul 
care  or  nursing ;  the  only  me<£cament  tkat  had  boeu 
used  was  a  litUe  oil  rubbed  over  their  faces;  this  the 
father  said  he  had  heard  was  good  for  the  smallpox. 
The  man  was  engaged,  meanwhile,  in  the  delicate  wurk 
of  making  white  chenille,  to  be  sold  in  the  faahiouiible 
West  End  shops.  Hardly  a  family  in  the  pai^ish  pos- 
sesses more  than  a  single  room,  in  which  aU  the  mem- 
bers live,  and  work,  and  sleep.  For  this  one  r(X)m 
from  d«.  to  4<.,  weekly,  is  commonly  paid  out  of  the 
scanty  earnings,  leaving  a  sum  quite  insufficient  to 
proviae  the  most  necessary  food.  Last  week  my 
colleag^ie  went  into  a  room  where  the  father  lay  seri- 
ously ill,  and  asked  the  wife  some  question  about  the 
nourishment  she  was  giving  him.  *  I  will  show  you. 
sir,  what  we  have,'  was  the  reply.  She  opened  a  cui)- 
board  door.  One  slice  of  diiy  bread  lay  carefully 
treasui^d  on  the  shelf,  all  that  was  left  for  the  support 
of  the  sick  man  aud  the  whole  family,  and  not  a  oalf • 
penny  did  they  possess  wherewith  to  procure  moi'e." 
As  for  clothing,  Mr.  Taylor  made  the  following  sud 
statement,  and  it  must  oe  remembered  that  he  was 
speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  depth  of  winter: 
**  I  believe  that  I  am  under  the  mark  when  I  affirm 
that  not  one  family  in  twenty  has  a  blanket  of  their 
own,  and  not  more  than  one  in  twelve  haa  a  sheet.  At 
the  time  of  the  cholera  yisltatlon  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember last,  I  do  not  think  we  found  a  single  case  m 
whioh  a  woman  possessed  li  teeond  shift,  in  addition  to 
that  which  she  had  OA  ber  baek,  if,  indeed,  aho  pos- 
neascd  thtvt  one. 

*<  These  poor  people,  witl^  all  t^e  burden  of  their 
poverty,  are  wonderfully  uncomplaining  and  self-re- 
liant. Only  last  week  a  case  came  under  my  notice  in 
which  three  young  children,  together  with  the  father 
and  a  grown-up  son,  were  prostrated  with  famine 
typhus,  the  Lisn  fever  of  1847.  The  man,  a  chenille 
maker,  had  been  out  of  work  for  weeka:  every  dis- 
posable article  of  furniture  and  clothing  had  disap- 
peared. The  man  strictly  forbade  his  wife  from  seek- 
ing for  relief ;  he  would  die  rather  than  bo  degraded 
into  the  rank  of  a  pauper.  At  last  the  poor  woiu^ 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  to  see  her  whole  family  dying 
before  her  eyes  was  too  much  for  her  conjugal  obedi- 
ence, and  she  came  to  our  Mission  House.    We  in- 
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stanthr  sent  a  nurse  with  stinrnlanta  and  nouriflhrnents 
suited  to  the  case.  At  the  si^ht  of  the  wine  and  food 
the  man's  iron  resolution  fairly  ^ye  ^ay,  the  strong 
proud  man  hui*8t  into  a  flood  oi  tears,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  the  disobedient  wife  had  acted  rightly; 
that  though  she  had  sacriflced  their  pride,  yet  she 
had  aared  their  liyes. 

"  Working  men  are  often  accused  of  being  brutal  to 
their  wives  and  children.  There  are  some  such  caaes, 
and  such  cases,  when  they  occur,  are  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  m  the  newspaper  pohce  re- 
ports, and  are  supposed  to  be  typical  cajses ;  while  the 
thousand  instances  of  an  opposite  kind  are  never 
heard  of.  There  are,  thank  Grod,  homy-handed  men, 
rough  fellows  to  look  upon,  who  in  their  brawny  chests 
have  hearts  as  tender  and  gentle  as  anj  woman's.  I  recal 
the  case  of  a  man  whose  wife  is  now  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  He  works  in  a  factory,  and  has  to  be  at 
his  work  at  six  o'clock  every  moniing.  That  man  rises 
eveiy  day  at  four,  to  clean  the  room,  and  beautifully 
clean  it  is;  the  fender  and  the  fire-irons  bright  as 
silver:  he  then  perfoi*ms  neatly  all  those  domestic 
offices  which  so  rarely  fall  to  a  man's  lot.  He  pre- 
pares all  the  food  required  for  his  wife's  use  through- 
out the  day,  and  places  it  within  her  reach ;  he  makes 
every  tender  preparation  for  her  wants,  and  tlien  with  a 
bright  smile  nc  leaves  her  to  a  care  beyond  his  own  till 
he  returns  from  his  work  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening." 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  eive  all  the  details  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Taylor's  eloquent  description,  but  one  in- 
teresting statement  must  vet  be  added.  The  trade  of 
the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalnelds  and  Bethnal  Green  is 
rapidly  dying  out,  and  departing  to  other  places. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  does  no  less  credit  to  his 
judgment  than  to  his  benevolent  feelings,  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  relieve  their  suflPerings  by  facilitating 
the  emigration  of  weavers  and  their  families  to  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  where,  in  ordinaiy  times,  there 
is  an  abundant  demand  for  the  labour  of  skilled 
weavers.  During  last  year  he  succeeded  in  removing 
several  families  to  the  cotton  districts,  where  they  are 
almost  all  fairly  prosperous,  and  some  are  earning 
large  wages,  far  beyond  anything  that  they  could  have 
hoped  for  if  they  had  remained  in  Bethnal  Green. 
The  cost  of  the  removal  has  been  almost  wholly  borne 
by  the  w^yers  themselves,  who  have  refunded  from 
their  subsequent  earnings  the  sums  advanced  to  them 
for  the  expenses  of  the  joui'ney — a  fact  which  it  is 
liighly  gratifying  to  record. 


ABOUT  SEWING  MACHINES. 

T  would  be  easj  to 
show    that    science 
and  inventive  genius 
have  done  more  for 
the  good  of  mankind 
dui*ing  the  last  fifty 
years  than  through- 
out man's  entire  pre- 
vious history;    and 
this  is  most  evident 
in  the  construction 
of   machines    which 
almost  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  the  human  hand — ^up  to 
a  recent  period  the  chief  producer, 
the  only  reliable  worker.    But  in 
no  department  is  this  result  more 
stidking  than  in  the  contrivance 
and  introduction  of    the  sewing 
machine. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  this  immense  alleviation 
of  woman's  labour  was  the  result  of  the  thrill  which 
was  sent  throughout  society  by  "  The  Song  of  the 


Shirt,"  so  painfully  describing  the  condition  of  the 
poor  sempstress,  toiling  "  from  seam  to  gusset,  and 
from  gusset  to  seam,"  dui*ing  the  livelong  <my,  and  fai' 
into  the  dreary  night,  with  scanty  food,  ^verinjo^  with 
cold,  eyes  strained  by  defective  Ught,  and,  mially, 
eaiiiing  a  paltiy  pittance  totally  inadequate  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  We  are  told,  however,  on 
the  high  authority  of  a  distinguished  French  phy- 
sician, that  the  sewing  machine  is  its^  injurious. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Guibout,  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis  at  Paris,  and  if  the  facts  stated  by  him 
are  literally  true,  the  matter  is  a  yery  serious  one 
indeed.  What  he  alleges  in  detail*  we  will  endeavour 
to  present  to  our  readers  in  a  condensed  summary. 

It  is  well  knovm  that  sewing  machines  are  generally 
set  in  action  by  means  of  treadles  simultaneously  or 
alternately  moved  hj  the  two  feet  of  the  workwomen. 
Sometimes  the  legs  rise  and  fall  at  the  same  time,  im- 
parting a  cadenc^  swing  to  the  whole  body;  at.others 
their  movement  is  alternate,  and  these  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  extremely  fatiguing  shocks.  Such  is  the 
source  of  the  evil  to  which  Dr.  Guibout  emphatically 
directs  public  attention.  His  observations  extend  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1863.  During  that  year  a  woman, 
who  up  to  the  time  had  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  ap- 
peared before  him  weak  and  meagre,  and  exhibiting 
all  the  symptoms  of  deep-seated  organic  disorder.  On 
being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  this  serious 
change  in  her  uealth,  the  patient  declared  that  during 
seven  or  eight  months  she  had  worked  from  mdraing 
to  night  at  a  sewing  machine.  The  movements  of  the 
occupation  produced  in  her  a  peculiar  excitement  (with 
flushing,  headache,  giddiness),  which  frequently  com- 
pelled her  to  suspend  her  labours.  To  the  frequency 
of  this  excitement  she  attributed  a  local  affection  with 
which  she  was  afflicted,  besides  her  reduced  condition 
and  debility.  This  fact  made  a  great  impression  on 
Dr.  Guibout.  The  nature  of  the  necessary  movements 
caused  by  the  play  of  the  machine  perfectly  accounted 
for  the  disorders  complained  of  by  the  workwoman ; 
but  the  case  being  isolated,  there  was  reason  to  doubt 
the  generality  of  the  alarming  effects.  The  doctor 
resolved  to  suspend  his  judgment  until  other  obser- 
vations should  confirm  it:  these  very  soon  presetted 
themselves  in  abundance.  In  1865  three  more  cases 
of  l^e  kind  appeared  at  the  hospital,  followed  by  six  in 
the  fii*st  halx  of  last  year.  In  April,  two  women,  em- 
ployed in  different  factories,  apphed  on  the  same  day 
for  advice  and  treatment.  The  first  was  characterized 
by  pale  and  sunken  cheeks,  an  emaciated  body,  vaulted 
back,  and  suffering  from  violent  epigastric  pains,  diffi* 
cult  digestion,  and  other  functional  disorders— -in  a 
word,  general  debility  and  exhaustion.  She  attributed 
all  these  evils  to  the  sewing  machine,  for  they  came 
upon  her  ever  since  she  entered  the  workshop ;  before 
that  she  had  been  vigorous,  fresh,  fat,  and  in  good 
health.  "Besides,"  she  added,  '*I  am  not  the  only 
sufferer;  many  of  the  other  workwomen  are  ill  like 
myselfy  and  from  the  same  cause— the  continual  move- 
ment of  the  lower  limbs;  the  swaying  of  the  whole 
body  exhausts  them,  and  gives  them  pains  in  the 
stomach."  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  peculiar  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  movement,  before  alluded  to, 
she  said  she  did  not  experience  it  herself,  but  that 
many  of  her  companions  suffered  from  it  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  were  obliged  to  interrupt  their  work 
from  time  to  time.  The  other  patient  had  engoyed 
good  health  until  she  entered  the  workshop,  where  she 
remained  a  year,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  it  on  aooonnt 
of  the  consequences  to  her  health.  She  declared  that  of 
five  hundred  women  employed  in  that  factory— one  ol 
the  largest  in  Paris — at  least  two  hundred  were  suffer- 
ing  £rom  the  same  effects.  Thus,  the  population  of  this 
factory  is  perpetually  renewed;  a  continual  successioan 
of  women  who  enter  it  in  health,  and  women  who  leave 
it  emaciated,  debilitated,  and  broken  in  constitntioii. 
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On  the  following  Saturday  Dr.  Guil)Out  met  with  a 
similar  case,  and  fifteen  days  afterwards  a  young 
woman  appeared  in  whom  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
sewing  machine  had  settled  in  the  chest.  She  had  no 
appetite,  was  greatly  reduced,  and  suffered  from  a  very 
serious  and  distressing  cough.  She  declared  that  many 
other  workwomen  were  also  gfreat  sufferers. 

Certainly,  if  one  wished  to  know  what  the  sewing 
machine  has  done  for  the  poor  sempstress,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  inquire  in  the  French  clothing  establish- 
ments. Indeed,  these  facts  were  so  starthng  that  we 
resolvotl  to  inquire  nearer  home,  and  with  this  object 
in  view,  paid  a  visit  to  the  extensive  Government 
Stores  atPimlico. 

Pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is 
this  palace  of  female  industry.  It  has  not  much  the 
appearance  of  a  workshop.  We  first  enter  an  extensive 
quadrangular  hall,  with  a  gallery  on  each  side,  supported 
by  piUars,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  ornamental 
finish.  The  hall  is  so  vast,  the  projwrtions  of  the 
building  are  so  coiTect,  that  the  sound  of  the  ma- 
cliinery  in  full  work  did  not  grate  harshly  on  the  ear. 
There  was  no  impleasant  smell.  Light  poured  down 
from  above  luxuriantly.  The  air  was  fresh,  the  temx)e- 
i-ature  comfortable. 

"  But  where  are  the  workwomen  P"  we  asked.  "  Behind 
the  screen,  sir, — in  there — "  was  the  rcplv.  Thereupon 
we  were  led  to  the  galleiy,  and  there  beneld  about  one 
thousand  women  (as  we  were  assured)  sitting  at  the 
machines,  on  apparently  veiy  comfortable  seats,  all  of 
them  plying  then*  trade  in  the  best  possible  humour, 
exhibiting  every  sign  of  ^ood,  sound,  joyous  health. 

The  workwomen  consist  of  two  classes.  Some  are 
pairl  by  the  week,  fixed  wages  of  eleven  shillings ;  these 
wear  a  blue  jacket:  others,  more  skilled,  are  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  earn  twenty  shillings  and  upwai'ds 
a- week.  These  are  in  their  ordinaiy  dress.  The  hours 
of  laboui*  are  from  half -past  seven  in  the  morning  to 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  One  steam-engine 
of  fifty-horse  power  supplies  all  the  motive  force  of 
the  establishment,  whilst  its  steam  heats  the  irons  of 
the  "pressers,"  whose  department  is  separated  from 
the  machinists  by  a  glazed  partition. 

In  one  of  the  galleries  are  the  cutters.  Those  who 
have  seen  a  tailor  cutting  out  any  of  a  man's  outer  gar- 
ments must  have  been  struck  with  the  appai*ent  diffi- 
culties of  the  operation,  and  may  be  able  to  f  oi*m  some 
idea  of  "  the  time  the  thing  takes  to  do."  A  clever 
machine,  contrived,  or,  at  oil  events,  constructed  by 
Greenwood  and  Battle^  of  Leeds,  does  all  the  cutting 
of  the  establishment  *'  in  no  time.*'  To  all  appearance 
this  machine  is  sim^licit^  itself ;  a  long  vertical  knife, 
a}>out  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  endowed  with  the 
usual  "  up  and  down  "  motion  of  cutting,  and  it  works 
through  a  slit  in  a  thick,  smooth  slab  of  steel  or  iron. 
The  machine  cuts  out  twenty  pairs  of  trousers  in  about 
five  minutes,  or  less,  cleaving  through  forty  folds  of 
cloth  as  though  it  were  a  solid  piece. 

This  government  establishment  makes  one  incontro- 
vertible exception  to  the  allegations  of  Dr.  Guibout.  We 
have  also  been  assured,  on  inquiry  at  many  establish* 
ments  where  sewing  machines  are  used,  that  no  evil 
consequences  whatever  have  ensued  after  many  years 
of  labour  with  the  treadles.  Of  course,  in  the  great 
majority  of  establishments,  the  machines  are  worked 
by  ti*eadles  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  workwomen, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not  answer  to 
employ  a  steam-engine  for  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  machines  required.  Whether  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  above  facts  should  direct  the  efforts 
of  inannfacturei*8  to  the  prevention  of  the  possible  evil, 
is  another  question,  whicn  may  be  important.  We  fear 
that  sufficient  solicitude  is  not  shown  for  the  supply  of 
pure  air  to  the  workwomen;  at  all  events  by  "small 
masters,"  who  sometimes  have  twenty  machines  at 
work  in  one  small  apartment 


The  danger  may  mainly  consist  in  the  continued 
labour,  and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation;  in  other 
words,  it  may  exist  in  the  proportion  that  establish- 
ments deviate  from  the  admirable  model  at  Pimlico. 
Ladies  who  use  sewing  machines  will  of  course  not 
experience  the  evils  denounced ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  work  only  when  they  like,  and  but  a 
short  time  during  the  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  every 
comfort — ^which  are  very  different  circumstances  to 
those  which  surround  the  poor  workwomen. 


IZAAK  WALTON. 


There  ai*e  some  old  books  which,  despite  the  wcai*  of 
time  and  the  multiplication  of  modem  rivals,  retain 
an  undiminished  popularity.  They  were  the  dehght 
of  our  forefathers,  they  afford  us  equal  pleasure,  and 
in  all  likelihood  they  will  charm  our  successors  also. 
One  of  these  books  is  ffood  Izaak  Walton's  "  Complete 
Angler/'  a  volume  which  was  written  two  hundred 
years  ago,  which  passed  through  several  editions  in  the 
author's  life-time,  and  of  which  countless  editions  have 
been  published  since.  It  is  a  prose  pastoral,  full  of 
pleasant  rural  thoughts,  of  sweet  country  pictures,  of 
pithy  sayings  and  quaint  allusions,  of  mirth  mtermixed 
with  gravitv ;  and  all  expressed  in  such  a  homely  un- 
affect^  style,  that  the  reader  is  lured  on  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  from  one  pleasant  spot  to  another,  as  though 
he  were  wandering  with  the  old  man  himself,  by  quiet 
stream  and  green  meadow,  and  resting  with  him  on 
sunny  bank,  or  beneath  the  fitful  shade  of  the  forest 
tree. 

Every  page  of  this  book  is  redolent  of  countiy  life, 
and  exhibits  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a  careful,  loving  observation  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Nature.  Walton  has  been  justly  caiUed  "  the 
common  father  of  all  anglers,"  but  Ms  book  chai*ms 
those  who  care  nothing  for  angling.*  "  Dear  Izaak," 
as  a  great  modem  poet  calls  him,  wins  us  by  his  warm 
human  heart,  by  his  cheerful  piety,  and  simple  country 
tastes.  One  would  think,  in  turning  over  tne  volume, 
that  its  author  had  been  all  his  life  long  a  country 
liver;  but  Walton  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  London 
tradesman,  and  kept  a  shop  as  seinpster  or  hosier,  fint 
of  all  in  Fleet  Street,  and  then  in  Uhanccry  Lane.  He 
was  bom  at  Stafford  in  the  year  1593,  tenyears  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1683,  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Chai-les  II.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  long  life  comprised  one  of  the  most  eventful 
and  troubled  periods  of  English  history.  Tet^  though 
a  sincere  chui'chman  and  stanch  Bovalist,  Walton 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  strife  which  agitated  his 
countrymen.  His  tastes  led  him  away  from  the  poli- 
tical arena  into  peaceful  haunts ;  but  while  many  of 
his  contemporaries  were  "making  history,"  he  also, 
a  simple,  reverend,  Gk>d-f  earing  man,  was  doing  a  work, 
less  noticeable  indeed,  but  perhaps  more  permanent. 
Of  the  angler's  early  life  no  record  remains.  Wh#n 
he  wafl  settled  in  Fleet  Street,  Dr.  Donne  was  the 
rector  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  a  warm  and  sincere  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  learned  divine  and  the 
then  humble  tradesman,  who  afterwards  wrote  his  life. 
In  December,  1626,  Walton  manied  Rachel  Roud, 
a  distant  relation  of  Ai*chbishop  Cranmer.  Her  ancle 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Hooker,  and  by  his  means  papers 
came  into  Izaak's  hands,  which  were  turned  to  good 
accoimt  in  future  years.  Rachel  proved  faithful  and 
affectionate,  but  the  union  brought  with  it  many  and 

*  The  book  so  fascinated  Washington  Irving,  that  he  immediatelr 
ti'ied  his  hand  at  the  gentle  craft.  Here  is  his  experience  m  an 
angler.  "  I  hooked  myself  instead  ot  the  fish,  tangled  mj  line  io 
ererj  trec^  lost  mj  bait  and  broke  my  rod ;  until  I  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  and  passed  the  day  under  the  trees  reading  okl 
Iiaak,  satisfied  that  it  was  his  vein  of  honest  simplicity  and  inirai 
feeling  that  h.id  bewitched  me.*' 
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prpat  son-owB,  for  before  hie  wife  dieil,  in  1C40,  he  Lad 
Imried  aevcn  children.  Six  yonTB  afterwardB  Walton 
laarricil  ngoin,  bis  second  cboice  being  a  Bister  of 
BUIiop  Ken.  Lon^  before  this  time  lie  appeura  to 
biiTc  retired  from  SasinesB,  but  so  little  ia  Iraown  of 
his  life,  that  it  ie  impossible  to  form  out  of  the  events 
recorded  a  conseoutiTc  biography.  This  is  the  more 
itniDgc.  aa  Walton  numbered  among  his  friends  some 
of  the  beat-known  and  wisest  men  of  the  a^.  Thns 
there  was  a  cioec  friendship  between  him  and  bir  Henry 
Wotton,  Archbishop  Uaiher.  Cbillingworth,  Fuller, 
and  other  illustrious  men  with  whom  in  the  present 
day  wc  are  less  familiar,  such  as  Dr.  Morley,  Bishop 
if  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Tn  the  houses  of  these  pi-eliit«s  we  arc  told,  that  after 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  apai-traents  were  always 
rtjaiTTcd  for  the  use  of  Walton  and  his  daughter. 

We  hare  spoken  already  of  the  fine  rural  flavonr 
o(  the  "Completo  Anc'ler,"but  there  is  another  volume 
from  Walton  B  pen.  which,  if  not  quite  so  popular,  fans 
a  high  and  jnatlj-ioerited  reputation.  We  allude  to 
the  "  Lives  ot  Donne,  Hooker,  Wotton,  Herbert,  and 
Sanderson."  This  waa  one  of  Dr.  Johnson'i  favourite 
books ;  indeed  it  has  been  a  f avonrite  with  most  good 
men  since  the  time  it  was  written.  If  we  may  hint 
a  fault,  it  ia  that  Walton  is  not  always  discriminative 
m  his  criticism.  Ho  praises,  perhaps  toojavishly,  men 
•ho  nevertheless  were  worthy  of  nigh  praise.  This, 
however,  is  a  trifling  Hemisn,  and  scarcely  detracts 
from  the  value  of  a  work  which  contains  almost  all  the 


intoi'Uiatian  wc  iwsscss  rcapcctiug  Ihcso  five  !Rn(jli;ih 
worthies. 

At  an  extrcmel*  venerable  age,  for  he  hail  pa.'Miil 
his  ninetieth  bii-lfiday,  Walton  was  railed  to  his  ri-st. 
He  Tiiust  have  retained  his  fikcnlties  to  the  close  of 
life,  for  he  was  eighty-five  years  old  when  he  wi'ote  the 
life  of  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  it  Bcems  that  he  had 
not  then  renounced  the  sport  ho  loved  so  well  in  earlier 
years.  His  will,  written  a  few  months  Iwfore  his 
death,  remains  also  to  attest  the  perfect  cleantess  of 
his  facultteB. 

The  poet  Wordsworth  haa  celebrated  "  meek  Wallnn's 
heavemy  memonr "  in  a  beautiful  sonnet  on  his  "  Book 
of  Lives."  He  has  also  dedicated  another  sonnet  to 
the  "  Complete  Angler,"  and  with  it  we  may  fitly  ehise 
this  brief  notice. 

While  flowinj  rireis  ylpld  a  blamelcsi  spoit, 
Stull  liTF  the  Mint  of  Walton :  ^-^  Irniiiii ! 
Whne  p™,  tilt  my lUtitt  of  the  roil  inJ  liiic 
Unfolding,  did  iiot  fruitltuljr  uhurt 
To  revireud  watJiiii|[  of  oiri  itill  repoi  t 


Th»t  N.tur. 


M«k,  noLlr  Kncd  in  liinple  diK 
lU  found  Ihc  longest  luinnier  d;i7'lao  iihort 
For  hii  loved  {witime,  givrin  by  inlgy  Lrt, 
OrdowD  the  tempting  tzHie  orShanrfQnl  brool 
Purer  Ihiln  life  ItHlf  il  thi(  nnet  Ito^k, 
The  conlip-biuik  and  ^ady  nUlow-trc«  ; 
And  the  frnh  nadi — where  fluwrt,  from  trt 
or  hii  fill]  boMm,  gtidgomt  Piety  I 
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SKETCHES  OF  CEARAOTER. 


ED  MONXT-OKTIKO. 

HE  old  Greek, 

towhoinaUuBion 

~  haa  been   moro 

tUan  once  made 

in  these  aketob- 

ea,  hud  an  ad- 

:  vantage  over  ui 

'  in  faia  language, 

:  though  we  may 

',  beat    him    and 

[  his  frionds  bol- 

l  low  in  the  proe- 

'  tice  of  what  he 

'  could      express 

by  a  ■ingle  com- 

,    whilst    we    are 

use  at   least   two 

»ek's  word  might 
into  English  bj 

r  :*'  and  if  anvbodj 
understands  and  likes  tne  ex- 
pression, by  all  taieana  let  him  use  it  There  ia  a 
very  old  saying  to  this  effect :  make  money — honestly, 
if  you  can,  but  if  not — weU,  make  money.  To  make 
money  honestly,  nprigbtly.  and  with  clean  hands  and 
clean  conscience,  is  confessed  to  be  a  very  difficult 
thing.  Some  people  go  so  for  as  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible i  that  no  man  ever  made  a  great  doa!  of  money 
without  doing  somcUiingnasty,withoutwadingthroaKn 
a  quantity  of  dirt,  without  outnitting  bis  simple  neigh- 
bour, wiUiout  taking  his  debtor  b^  the  throat  and  say- 
ing, "  Fay  me  that  thou  owest,"  without  giving  a  stone 
when  he  ia  asked  for  bread,  without  shutting  up  his 
bowela  of  couipoasiun  against  a  brother  whom  he  aeea 
have  need.  But,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  go  so  for  afi 
that ;  indeed,  to  go  so  far  would  make  every  kind  of 
■"'"""■""'"■'  "■- s  of  Fea- 

"  Low-gainery  "  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pi-oceedinga 
of  such  persons  as,  finding  that  they  cannot  at  all,  or  - 
with  sufficient  haate  make  money  honestly,  neverthe- 
less make,  or  try  to  make,  money  in  some  other  way. 
Instances  of  eiich  persons  it  is  very  caay  to  find  with- 
out looking  amongat  burglai-s,  thieves,  receivers  of 
Btokn  gooda,  and  the  like,  who,  it  Is  pleasant  to  reflect, 
do  not  in  the  long  run  make  money,  but  for  the  moat 
part  (to  use  slang  which  is  appropriate  to  the  case) 
"  come  to  grief."  But  there  ai'c  unfortunately  many 
cases  of  persons  who,  having  made  money  by  low 
practices,  do  not  "come  to  grief,"  but  eiyoy  a  good 
reputation  amongst  their  fellow-citizens,  and  when 
they  die  have  over  their  graves  expensive  tombstones 
bearing  the  story  of  their  many  virtues.  They  theui- 
selves,  moreover,  during  their  lives,  chuckle  at  their 
own  deeds,  and  their  behaviour  reminds  one  of  a  cer- 
tain Roman  emperor.  The  emperor  was  one  of  those 
who  regard  not  the  means  by  which  thej  make  money, 
and  he  increased  his  income  by  becoming  a  sort  of 
mafiter- nightman,  for  which  his  high-minded  oon  up- 
braided him.  But  the  emperor,  hol^neout  a  new  com 
from  the  heaps  he  had  earned  by  his  filthy  office,  said, 
gurgling  with  delight, "  Doth  it  stink,  mj  son  if" 

Greatrei  ia  a  dealer  in  u'on,  and  has  a  proaperous 
business.  But  as  hie  money  increaees,  bo  bis  love  of 
money  increaaea,  Greatrei,  therefore,  manages  to  be- 
come a  man  of  great  influence  with  a  railway  company, 
and  he  inonagea  to  sell  the  company  his  iron  at  bis  own 
price,  and  in  fact  practises  "low-gainery." 

Discount  lends  money  on  "  pni'sonal  security."  Dis- 
count writes  letters  to  youn^  gentlemen  in  Uie  army, 
the  navy,  the  government  o&oes,  and  at  t^e  oDivcrBi- 


ties,  and  professes  more  than  a  fatherly  interest  in  tlie 
lads.  lie  lays  he  knows  very  well  how  young  gentle- 
men in  their  position  are  situated ;  how  imposaible  it 
is  for  them  to  live  as  they  are  expected  to  live  witbout 
some  increase  of  their  salaries  or  aUowancee ;  koo 
neoeasary  for  them  is  veadr  mone^ ;  and  how  well 
worth  their  while  it  is  to  draw  a  uttle  nolo  upon  tie 
future,  to  incur  a  little  present  debt,  which  they  maj 
calculate  almost  with  certainty  upon  being  able  ti 
repi^  out  of  the  larger  means  which  they  will  bo-)d 
poasesa  in  oonscquence  of  promotion,  or  success  in  life, 
or  even  the  death  of  relatives.  He  is  perfectly  willin;; 
to  furnish  them,  at  a  reasonable  rata  of  interest,  witli 
what  they  want,  and  they  may  pay  him  when  the^  can. 
So  he  tempts  them  to  ruin,  and  believes,  not  witKoui 
good  ground,  that  he  will  always  be  a  gainer,  whether 
fiiey  can  pay  or  not ;  for  either  aach  debtor  will  pj, 
or  some  will  pay  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  that  b«  i-ai 
afford  the  loss  occosiioned  by  the  others,  or  the  friends 
of  the  debtors  will  pay  rather  than  that  the  poor^yuui^; 
fools  should  be  exposed  oe  ruined.  Discount  sometime 
makes  a  mistake  about  the  matter,  but  usually  lit 
flourishes  by  "  low-gainery." 

Smiffla  ia  a  "general  dealer,"  and  keeps  a"lcatii![r 
shop."  Smiflle  practises  one  of  the  lowest  forma  of 
"low-gainery."  Smiffle  grinds  down  the  poorest  ot 
the  poor,  who  deal  with  him  to  gain  his  favour,  wIkite 
he  can  put  off  with  any  stuff  he  chooeos  to  give  tliem. 
whose  property  he  sneers  at  and  grumbles  over.thon^-)i 
he  makes  out  of  it  a  profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  "li 
don't  know  that  it's  worth  having  at  a  gift,"  eajei 
Smiffle,  and  grudgingly  lends  three  naif  pence  on  nMt. 
ho  sells  for  perhaps  more  than  double.  ' 

Dr,  Quack  is  a  very  clever  hand  at  "  low-gainerj," 
He  will  take  men  in  by  means  of  their  best  sad  holieil 
feelings.  He  will  not  stop  short  at  hypocriticiU  pro- 
fanity. Ha  will  commence  an  advertisement  with  suiili 
a  sentence  aa  "  The  deaf  may  hear  the  glorious  gospel  \ 
and  he  will  go  on  to  recommend  his  eur-trum^torlii! 
mode  of  treatment.  He  will  give  the  poor  patient  wliu 
goes  to  him  phial  after  phial  of  bis  "  peculiar  prepaid- 
tion,"  and  when  the  patience  of  the  patient  ia  fJ- 
hausted,  when  a  quarrel  between  patient  and  "  pk}^- 
cian"  arises,  imd  alaw-auit  ia  the  consequence,  it  will 
be  proclaimed  publicly  in  a  court  of  justice  that  tho 
"peculiar  preparation"  is  but  discoloured  water,  cr 
something  equally  powerless  to  effect  a  cure,  but  niurc 
shameful  for  Dr.  Quack  to  palm  off  upon  his  ]iaUiaitJ._ 

Fettifog,  tho  lawyer,  whoimdertukes  caae^  "on  :![)*', 
Scribble,  the  public  writer,  who  ia  paid  for  wntinL-  lu 
article  in  which  he  mnkes  accusations  (withont  taking 
cai-c  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  tmth)  against  pcRow 
whom  he  names ;  Dirty,  tie  novelist,  who  causes  worh 
to  sell  by  pandering  to  evil  paeaious,  and  giving  ^ 
vice  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  to  crime  the  appear- 
ance of  heroism ;  aud  Worthless,  who  opens  a  f  ti''  ^| 
vicioufl  amusement,  lend  themselves  to  "low-gainm' 

Brazen,  the  notorious  showman,  devoted  hunseli  t" 
"  low-gainery."  He  held  that  "  the  people  like  to  ht 
deceived,"  and  so  it  is  quite  fair  to  deceive  them.  "Y 
delivered  a  lectui'e  (ami,  if  memory  may  be  truat.J. 
wrote  a  book)  in  which  ha  deaoribed  bis  deeds  of  "1"'; 
gainen',"  and  an  English  audience  laughed  and  ohip(*J 
their  hands.  He  would  have  been  equal  to  a  trus 
recorded  in  a  storysaid  to  have  been  told  by  the  laK 
president  of  the  United  States,  Abntham  Linculiu 
According  to  that  story  (told,  however,  with  clian^iiei 
and  additions)  it  waa  announced  in  a  large  loim  tliai 
on  a  certain  ilight  there  would  be  eihioitcd  a  new 
monster,  of  frightful  appearance,  of  ferocious  natoi*, 
and  of  man-eating  haiita.  The  exhibition-hall  vm 
crowded,  and  the  crowd  sat  expectant,  and  even  fearful, 
whilst  a  clanking  of  chains  and  the  most  hideous  roiJi 
from  tiuie  t<f  time  smote  on  their  cars.  At  last  J-^'- 
evhibitor  appeared — alone.  He  had  just  begun  wiili, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  monster  I  shall  have  W. 
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SKJUVHUS  OF  CHARACTER. 


pleasure  of  uitToduciug  to  jrour  notice  ie  called  the  Tis 
Cutis,"  when  an  awful  ahndt  was  heard  (accompanied 
brafiouud  aa  of  heavy  tramping  and  the  dn^pg^ingj  of  a 
cbain  alone  the  ground)  from  behind  the  cui'taja  in 
front  of  vEich  the  exhibitor  stood.  He  disappeoi'cd 
for  a  moiuent  behind  the  curtain,  returned,  looking  pnlo 
as  dealb,  asd  with  a  streak  of  blood  on  His  right  nand, 
and  in  a  tone  of  horror  exclaimed,  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, praj  don't  be  alarmed,  but — the  Tia  Cutis  has 
broken  loose."  A  terrific  yell  now  came  from  behind 
tlie  curtain;  the  apeaker  fled ;  and  the  whole  multitude, 
led  probably  by  one  or  two  who  were  in  the  secret,  yieldsd 
to  panic  and  made  for  the  doors,  forgetting,  or  at  any 
rate  not  staying,  to  ask  for  their  money  back.  Nobody 
has  seen  the  Tia  Cutis  to  this  day,  and  hii  existence  is 
generally  doubted.  At  any  rate,  the  person  who  in  the 
case  jast  mentioiied  was  to  have  exhibited  him  was  not 
ki  be  found  the  day  after  the  alarm,  and  the  money 
which  had  been  paid  was  no  doubt  whore  he  was.  Was 
not  this  an  instance  of  "  low-gainery  ?"  Oris  "smart- 
ness" to  be  considered  sufficient  apologyP  And  does  a 
fradulent  trick,  if  it  raise  a  laugh,  cease  to  be  low  ? 
However,  take  another  instance. 

Peppercorn  was  a  man  of  average  honosty  when  he 
Gi'st  took  a  grocer's  shop  in  that  neighbourhood  wbei'e 
the  newspapers  tell  nji  no  less  than  eighty-two  shop- 
keepers were,  .within  a  rery  shori^  time,  £ncd  various 
atims  for  nsinc  false  weights  and  measures.  Nobody 
knuw  better  than  Feppercom  that  "  a  false  balance  is 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lord;"  but  he  had  never  read 
in  the  Scriptures  anything  about  "sanduig  sugar"  and 
other  devices  of  "  low-gameiy,"  and  therefore  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  using  them.  Besides  he  heard  (and 
llraUy  believed)  that  tha  jtoopla  about  him  had  grown 
m  accustomed  to  have  their  food  and  drink  adulterated, 
that  they  would  object  to  the  flavour  of  the  genuine 
ulicio ;  and  he  could  mention  the  case  of  a  man  who. 
liamg  been  served  with  a  glass  of  pure  poi'ter,  had 
been  seized  with  fits  aftor  drinking  it,  and  had  tlu'cut- 
eucd  to  "  take  the  law  "  of  the  honest  beer-stller.  But 
Puppercom  found  that  in  hia  new  neighbourhood  he 
could  not  compete  with  his  fellow  tradcasien  by  merely 
mixing  sand  with  bis  sugar,  sloe  leaves  with  his  tea, 
snd  so  on.  They  evidently  had  soma  tiick  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  His  scales  bad  an  aggravating  way  of 
Bhowing  no  favour ;  but  theirs,  it  struck  him  onoe  or 
twice,  snowed  everso  alight  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
Mllur.  He  therefore  sent  to  &  rival  grocer's  for  a 
pound  of  sugar,  weighed  it  in  his  own  scales,  and  found 
that  it  was  abort  by  just  one  forty-eighth  part.  It  was 
very  little,  certainly,  and  the  mistake  might  have  arisen 
fi'Qui  sheer  carcleaaness.  So  he  sent  to  several  rival 
giocers  icfi  several  pounds  of  sugar,  and  he  found  them 
all  short  by  just  one  forty-eighth.  Supposing  the 
frice  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  be  sixpence,  a  gain  of  one 
forty-eighth  on  each  pound  would  be  but  halla  farthing, 
which  seems  hardly  worth  baving.  But  the  fact  of 
every  pound  of  sugar  having  been  short  by  exactly  the 
same  quantity,  set  Peppercorn  thinking,  and  he  reflected 
that  one  forty-eighth  of  a  pound  is  one  third  of  an  ounce, 
and  that  tie  new  penny  piece  weighs  just  one  third  of 
an  ounce.  If,  therefore,  he  were  to  put  a  penny  piece 
under  the  scale  which  held  the  weight,  the  ouyer  of  an 
ounce  of  anything  would  lose  one  uiird  of  his  duo,  the 
hnyer  of  two  ounces  one  sixth,  and  so  on ;  and  as  buyera 
in  Peppercorn's  new  neighbourhood  were  mostly  poor 
people,  who  bought  only  an  ounce  or  two  ounces  at  a 
time,  he^  by  the  simple  trick  of  putting  a  penny  piece 
under  one  scale,  could  make  a  gam  of  one  third  or  one 
sixth  of  th^  price  over  and  above  his  fair  pro&t.  .  This 
was  clearly  what  his  rivals  did,  and  he  must  he  on  ei^ual 
terms  witli  them.  If  he  coiildu't  put  a  penny  piece 
under  a  scale,  he  would  Ije  as  helpless  as  the  man  who 
tried  to  get  on  at  Bonie  and  couldn't  lie.  Feppercom 
stuck  the  penn^  piece  on,  and  quieted  his  cunscieuee 
by  BuppouBg  that  the  triok  was  peifect^  well  under- 


stood and  allowed  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  was  only 
a  quiet  way  of  charging  "  paying  prices."  I(  his 
neighbours  would  have  things  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  state  of  the  maiiet  would  justiff,  they  must  have 
short  measure;  and  he  knew  that  there  ore  people 
with  whom  cheapness  is  the  one  thing  needful,  who 
shut  their  eyes  to  everything  elae,  and  will  take  blindly 
what  they  can  get  if  only  it  seeijw  cheap.  Feppercom 
may  get  fined  occasionaUy  ten  shillings,  or  even  forty, 
but  ho  soon  makes  it  up  by  his  redoubled  energy  in  his 
conrse  of  "  low-g.-unery." 

We  might  easily  go  on  to  describe  many  other  forms 
of  this  vice.  There  is,  for  example,  the  case  of  Sufirage, 
who  sella  his  vote,  and  Suffrage  has  been  rather  promi- 
nent latoly.  There  ifl  the  case  of  the  unjust  steward, 
old  Slyboots,  who  being  entrustod  with  the  control  of 
an  cstato,  exchanges  the  produce  of  hia  master's  game 
preserves  for  so  many  doKcns  of  wine,  or  so  many 
dainties  for  his  own  table ;  and  this  is  but  typical  of 
many  instances  of  peculation  on  the  part  of  servants, 
from  those  of  princes  with  great  handles  to  theirnames, 
to  little  Betty  Slattern,  who  sells  for  her  own  advantage 
her  mistrcsa's  dripping  and  candle-ends.  All  such  cases 
serve  to  show  that  Engliahmen  of  to-day  diligently 
practise  what  the  old  Greek  long  ago  condemned  as 
"  low-gain  ei7 !" 


'HUE  umconN. 

AUBO,"  said  one 
negro  to  another, 
"you  educated 
man;   you  know 

ped  becos  him 
four  leg  ;  yon  an 
me  um  biped  be- 
I  cos  we  two  leg ; 
now  dat  naasy 
ugly  black  cook 
wid  him  timber 
[|l  toe,  him  only  one 
'  leg.  what  call 
,  Qunsbee,"  replied 
itching  his  wooUy 
im  perplexity  qucs- 

his  may  sound,  the 
the  poor  negro  is 

"idiculous  than  the 
faucy  of  thoao  mcdiajval  writers  who  have  identified 
the  gigantic  creature  deacribed  in  holy  wiit  by  the 
Hebrew  word  "  i"eem."  with  the  elegant  inipOBsibility 
which  auppoila  the  royal  aims  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  lion  of  England ;  placed  there 
originally  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  as  an  emblem  of  the 
union  in  that  monarch  of  the  two  separate  and  often 
hostile  kingdoms  of  South  and  North  Britain,  It  may 
he  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  know  a  little  more 
about  this  addition  to  our  heraldic  menagerie. 

At  the  time  when  armorial  bearings  were  first 
becoming  un  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
knight,  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
uncfer  the  banner  of  the  cross  upon  the  shores  or  Syria 
and  Palestine  was  vci-y  likely  to  bo  attracted  by  some 
of  those  antolopes.  whose  nrma  of  offence  consist  of  a 
pair  of  long  straight  sjiii-al  horns  set  rather  close  to- 
gcthcr,  and  in  a  side  view  blending  into  one.  Horns 
of  such  a  make  had  long  been  considered  an  article  of 
curiosity  i  and,  tjiken  from  the  narwhal,  or  aea-unicom, 
had  adorned  the  nidu  miijesty  of  half- civilized  kin"B. 
When  the  crusader  then  saw,  as  he  supposed,  the 
reality  of  the  talcs  he  had  heard  of  homed  horses,  hia 
imai^mation  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  want  of  pictorial 
skilTou  the  other,  caused  him  to  vary  not  a  little  from 
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the  pattern  before  him,  in  endeavouring  to  depict  the 
marvel;  each  Bnccessivc  stage  of  the  figure,  aa  one 
pencil  transmitted  it  to  another,  becoming  more  unlike 
the  fact,  and  approaching  nearer  to  that  conventional 
form  with  whicn  we  are  familiar.  The  confusion  of 
ideas  became  complete  when  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  used  the  word  unicorn,  by  that  time  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  fabulous  ci*eature  which  the  heralds 
had  taken  under  their  patronage,  to  describe  the  huge 
monster  (probably  the  rhinoceros)  spoken  of  by  Moses 
and  by  Job  aa  an  emblem  of  untamable  strength. 

The  heraldic  books  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  are 
most  amusing  in  their  explanatory  details  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  fabulous  horned  horse,  of  whose  reality 
a  lui'king  suspicion  appears  to  have  possessed  them. 
One  of  them  owning  that  some  have  made  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  such  beast  or  no,  satisfies  him- 
seK  thus :  "  But  the  great  esteem  of  his  hoiTi  (in  many 
places  to  be  seen)  may  take  away  that  needless  sciniple.*' 
Again,  he  accounts  for  the  imicom  never  being  brought 
to  sight  alive  in  this  way :  "  The  greatness  of  his  mmd 
is  such  that  he  chooseth  rather  to  die  than  be  taken 
alive."  But  another  author  disposes  of  this  theoi-y  by 
a  receipt  for  catching  a  unicorn.  "A  maid  is  set 
where  ne  haunteth,  and  she  openeth  her  lap,  to  whom 
the  unicorn,  as  seeking  rescue  from  the  force  of  the 
hunter,  yieldeth  his  head,  and  leaveth  all  his  fierceness, 
and  resting  himself  under  her  protection,  deepeth 
until  he  is  taken  and  slain."  Ridiculous  fables  of 
this  sort,  and  equally  incredible  tales  of  the  marvellous 
qualities  of  the  animal's  horn,  are  the  substance  of  the 
information  which  we  obtain  from  the  industrious 
authors  of  the  very  many  curious  heraldic  books 
published  two  or  three  centuries  a^o.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  a  hint  of  the  true  origin  of  their  fables ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  unicorn,  uiough  represented 
white  or  silvery,  is  properly  of  a  bay  colour,  a  tradition 
evidently  of  the  russet  coat  of  the  antelope :  generally 
speaking,  however,  each  author  takes  up  the  tale  of 
some  preceding  victim  of  credulitj,  and  adds  to  it  such 
embellishment  as  a  fertile ima^^ination  may  suggest; 
as,  that  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  is  an  inf  aUiMe  antidote 
against  poison,  and  similar  absurdities. 

The  unicorn  does  not  figure  in  Scottish  heraldiy 
before  the  introduction  of  supporters  to  shields  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  valuable  book  of  arms  com- 
piled by  the  hemld  and  poet,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the 
Mount  (introduced  by  Scott  into  his  poem  of  "Mar- 
mion"),  the  old  escutcheon  or  shield  of  Scotland,  which 
bore  upon  a  gold  ground  a  red  lion  in  a  preying  or  ram- 
pant attitude,  is  supported  on  either  side  by  two  silver 
unicoi*n8 ;  and  these,  the  supporters  of  his  fip*eat-grand- 
father,  James  lY.,  were  used  by  the  sixth  James  of 
Scotland  prior  to  his  succession  to  the  throne  of  his 
cousin  Elizabeth.  According  to  the  practice  of  that  day, 
it  was  necessaiy,  on  his  assumption  of  the  English 
crown,  to  unite  the  arms  of  England  with  his  own, 
which  was  done,  so  far  as  the  shidd  was  concerned,  by 
dividing  it  into  four  pai-ts  (called  in  heraldry  quarter- 
ings),  as  we  see  it  now ;  while  one  of  the  unicorns  gave 
place  to  the  golden  English  lion,  and  the  other  was 
I'etained  in  the  stead  of  the  red  dragon  of  Cadwallader, 
which  the  Tudors,  mindful  of  theii*  Welsh  origin,  had 
associated  with  the  lion  in  flanking  the  national  em- 
blems. Thus  the  unicorn  was  considered  to  be  the 
Scottish  or  Stuart  symbol,  and  as  such  was  sent  to,  the 
right  about  when  Cromwell  adopted  a  great  seal  for  the 
Commonwealth.  At  the  Best/Oration  it  was  of  course 
reinstated,  and  whether  the  well-known  rhyme,  which 
describes  the  lion  and  the  unicorn  as  fighting  for  the 
crown,  took  its  rise  from,  or  gave  the  idea  of  a  cei*tain 
medal  of  William  III.,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  that  date:  the  device  of  the  particular 
die  being  the  lion  of  Nassau,  the  hereditary  arms  of 
William  of  Orange,  teaiHng  to  pieces  the  unicorn  of 
the  Stuart  8upportei*8. 


The  figure  of  the  imaginary  quadruped  is  a  graceful 
and  elegant  one,  and  well  adapted  for  its  heraldic 
purpose.  Its  lineaments  tell  us  at  once  that  it  has  no 
kin  to  the  rhinoceros,  or  any  large  animal  indicated  in 
such  a  passage  as  "  The  Lord  is  to  Jacob  as  the  strength 
of  an  unicorn."  The  facts  are  as  we  have  stated. 
Modern  science,  like  the  crucible  of  a  refiner,  has  re- 
solved the  odd  compound  into  its  original  elements, 
and  given  us  the  real  unicorn  in  the  Greek  rhinoceros 
or  noachom,  singularly  contrasted,  in  its  dunisjr 
strengtli,  with  the  slender  proportions  of  the  fanciful 
invention  of  the  herald,  aa  impossible  in  nature  aa 
griffins,  cockatrices,  and  all  the  other  brood  of  strange 
creatures 

Wiiich  Diiture  never  fonueil,  nor  madman  dreamed. 
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Of  the  many  magnificent  edifices  to  be  found  in  Pans, 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  whose  beauties  attract  las 
notice  from  the  traveller  than  that  of  the  terminus  of 
the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  or  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  Prance.  And  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  both  for  the  ^andeur  of  its  architectural 
elevation,  and  its  admirable  internal  arrangements. 
These  are  in  every  respect  consistent  with  the  vastnees 
of  an  imdertaking  which  not  only  supplies  the  means 
of  locomotion  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  France 
which  lie  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Paris,  connect- 
ing that  capital  with  BeLnum,  Holland,  and  Prussia, 
but  which  stretches  on  to  St.  Peteraburgh  as  well. 

In  Enfl^land  we  have  no  terminua  to  compare  with 
that  of  the  French  Great  Northern  Bailway-— at  least 
as  far  as  grandeur  of  design  and  beauty  of  ai*chitectare 
is  concerned.  Our  two  most  remarkable  metropolitan 
stations — or,  at  least,  those  which  have  most  preten- 
sions to  artistic  desis^ — are  those  at  Euston  Square 
and  King's  Cross.  The  style  of  the  former,  however, 
is  singularly  ill-adapted,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  to 
a  building  of  the  kind ;  and  to  what  order  of  architec- 
ture the  massive  King's  Cross  terminus  belonffs,  ii 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  determine.  Possibly  it 
may  be  urged,  that  the  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the 
English  nation  induce  them  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  accommodation  of  travellei-s  than  to  the  terminal 
buildings  of  their  lines.  But  even  in  this  respect,  tlie 
teiminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  Prance 
is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  we  possess: 
although  perhaps  some  of  the  regulations  connected 
with  the  departure  of  passengera  by  the  different  trains 
might  be  made  more  to  imitate  our  own,  without  any 
loss  to  the  railway  company,  and  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  travellers.  To  be  snut  up  in  a  waiting  room- 
no  matter  how  large  and  commodious  it  may  be,  or 
how  splendid  its  furniture  and  appointments — till  all 
the  passengers  by  the  train  are  congregated  together 
is  hardly  in  accordance  with  our  English  views  of  the 
matter. 

Such  an  arrangement  must  necessarily  give  rise 
to  scenes  of  confusion  occasionally.  Several  hundred 
passengers  ai-e  frequently  collected  together  in  the 
room,  and  as  soon  as  the  signal  bell  rings — to  notify 
that  the  ti'ain  is  in  readiness — ^the  doors  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  liberated  crowd  rush  throufl^h  them  to 
secure  their  seats,  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Here  a  singular  difference  may  be  noted  in  the 
behaviour  of  Prencn  and  English  travellers ;  the  former 
hunying  rapidly  onwards  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment to  enter  the  carriages,  while  the  latter  walk 
foiward,  as  a  rule,  in  the  leisurely  and  unconcerned 
manner  they  ore  accustomed  to  show  on  the  platforms 
of  the  English  railway  stations.    French  wags  go  so 
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fji  ai  U>  »ute,  that  on  the  depanore  of  the  traiiu  for 
En^ind  thne  is  certaiii  to  bo.  at  least,  one  passenger 
•Wit  too  late — and  he  inTuiablj  an  EngfiBhiiiBii — 
led  tbat  this  is  most  frequentlj  caused  b;  a  mania, 
aid  lo  be  indtgcnons  in  onr  cowntrjmen,  for  pnrchasing 
liilriT  lit«jatare.  The  artist  has  chosen  this  dilatorj 
udiiidosl  as  the  hero  of  the  sketch  which  heads  this 
wicle.  Our  eccentrio  countryman  may  there  be  seen 
[-ordaging  all  sorts  of  papers  and  pamphlets — poasiblj 
n  j1  one  in  ten  will  ever  be  read — utterlj  disregarding 
lie  remonetnmocB  of  the  railway  inspector  at  his 
^T>  uid  assuring  him  that  he  must  hnrrf  to  the 
Inin  or  he  will  be  too  late.  How  for  this  is  a  carica- 
'ore  of  onr  beloved  fellow-conntrymwi  we  will  leave  the 
'•lift  to  determine ;  though,  at  the  some  time,  we  are 
i-'ind  to  admit,  that  if  we  nave  not  seen  the  individual 
"him  Honsiear  Gnstave  Dor6  has  drawn,  we  have 
M'^iipiiaUj  seen  at  that  railwaj  station  more  than 
■Mnf  onr  couati^men,  who,  in  his  maniii  for  jnir- 
^Wing  railway   literatore,  very   strongly   resembled 

"ith  the  magnificence  and  artistic  pixiporttons  of 
't--  Paris  terminna  of  the  Great  Northern  of  Prance 
loe  adrantage  of  the  French  portion  of  the  railway 
i  WTifj  from  London  to  Paris  over  the  English  portion 
^^tpcwith  the  «icrotion  of  the  refreshment  aocom- 
rwdition  provided  for  the  pasieugerB,  in  which — as 
indeed  on  most  of  the  French  lines — onr  English 
•ii*rmfall  miserably  behind  them.  All  that  readineeB 
"id  ciiility  which  the  traveller  meets  withfrom  officials 
^erted  with  the  passenger  traffic  departmenbi  on 
'^e  English  lines  of  r&ilway  ore  singnlarlj  wanting 
^  ihe  French.  In  this  respect  they  seem  to  form  a 
'^rked  etcoptioQ  to  the   habitual   politeness  of  the 
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French  nation.  As  to  the  French  railway  officials,  their 
national  tone  of  oonrtesy  seems  to  bo  totally  lost ;  and 
the  gnards  and  inspectors  nve  their  orders  and  notices 
to  passengers  mncn  with  the  some  accent  of  authority 
that  a  drUt  sergeant  use*  when  instructing  a  body  at 
recruits.  Nor  is  this  only  an  Anglican  view  of  the 
subject  i  for  all  Frenchmen  wo  have  met  with,  who 
have  trjiveUcd  in  England,  readily  admit  the  great 
superioritv  in  oourtesv  and  attention  of  our  English 
railway  officials  over  tnose  of  their  own  country. 

It  would  be  singnloT  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the 
means  of  transit  from  London  to  Paris  in  the  present 
day  with  what  it  was  tome  thiily  yeoi's  since.  Let  us 
im^fine  that  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  aee,  had  made 
ajonmeyto  the  latter  capital  on  attaining  hie  m^^oritf, 
andhadnot  since  visited  it;  and  then  trace  the  difference, 
both  in  expense  and  time,  which  he  would  find  in  the 
journey  in  the  present  day.  In  the  former,  if  he 
wi^ed  to  travel  comfortably  and  economically,  be  must 
have  provided  himself  with  at  least  five  pounds  iti 
TKBtAy  money,  to  defray  the  eipensea  of  the  single 
journey  from  Loi.dou  to  Paris.  The  fii^t  step  towai-ds 
the  actual  business  of  his  journey  wonld  have  been  to 
present  himself  at  the  office  of  the  French  ambassador, 
m  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  at  least  two  days 
before  leaving  London.  He  was  then  shown  into  a 
room,  in  which  he  was  requested  to  fill  up  a  form  of 
application  for  a  passport,  and  this  being  done,  he  was 
atted  to  call  the  following  day.  On  his  second  attend- 
ance he  was  ushered  into  an  office,  where  perhaps  he 
found  a  score  of  other  applicants,  among  whom  he 
would  have  to  wait  his  turn  tUl  it  was  convenient  for 
the  sub-secretaiT  to  attend  to  them.  That  official 
having  notified  his  readiness  to  commence  operations 
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the  applicants  for  paesporta  were,  one  by  one,  ushered 
into  his  room.  At  last  our  traveller,  having  heard  his 
name  called,  went  into  the  inner  office,  where  he  was 
asked  his  age,  his  height,  his  occupation,  and  what 
business  called  him  to  France.  These  questions  having 
been  answered  satisfactorily,  a  more  minute  description 
of  his  person  was  taken,  and  not«d  in  the  passport — 
even  to  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  hair ;  whether  his 
complexion  was  dai'k,  sallow,  or  fail*;  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  as  well  as  the  length  of  his  nose 
and  form  of  mouth.  The  description  havinar  been 
completed,  the  applicant  was  requested  to  afflz  his 
signature  to  the  passpoi-t;  and  that  being  done,  the 
document  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  politely 
ushered  out  of  the  room,  carrying  with  him  full 
authority  to  travel  in  France  wherever  he  might  please; 
and  in  case  of  need  "  to  call  upon  all  the  authoiutiea 
.  for  protection." 

All  being  in  readiness,  ho  left  the  Regent  Circus, 
Piccadilly,  by  the  nine  o'clock  coach,  on  tvhich,  we 
will  assume,  he  had  taken  an  outside  place.  In  the 
evening  he  arrived  at  Dover,  and  descended  at  the 
Ship  Hotel,  where  he  remained  till  the  Calais  boat 
was  ready  to  stai-t  with  the  tide  the  next  morning. 
After  breakfast  the  next  day  he  received  exact  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  hour  the  boat  was  to  leave,  and  his  lug- 
gage being  ready,  he  quitted  the  hotel  to  proceed  on 
board ;  having  on  the  way  been  subjected  to  a  scries 
of  petty  extortions,  such  as  would  hardly  be  believed 
in  the  present  day,  from  laddermen,  porters,  and  other 
cormorants,  whose  generic  names  have  now,  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  fortunately  become  obsolete.  At  last  he 
was  safely  on  board  the  boat,  which,  although  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  and  commanded  by 
an  officer  in  the  royal  navy,  was  a  veiy  different  affair 
in  those  days  from  the  magnificent  ones  to  be  found 
on  that  station  at  the  present  time.  The  best  among 
them  would  not  now  be  used  as  a  cargo  boat. 

After  a  passage  more  or  less  tedious,  our  traveller 
arrived  safely  at  Calais.  Here  he  was  conducted  under 
an  escort  of  soldiers  to  the  custom-house,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  personal  examination  for 
smuggled  goods,  his  luggage  afterwards  being  sub- 
mitted to  an  equally  sevei'e  inspection.  The  custom- 
house having  been  passed,  he  was  taken  to  the  police- 
office,  where  his  passport  was  demanded,  and  minutely 
examined,  to  see  that  the  details  of  his  person  corre- 
sponded with  those  described  on  it.  All  being  pro- 
nounced satisfactoi-y,  he  was  allowed  to  amuse  himself 
that  night  about  the  streets  of  Calais  in  any  way  he 
thought  best,  having  first  booked  his  place  in  the 
diligence  which  was  to  start  for  Paris  the  next  morning. 
The  extortions  practised  at  Dovei*  were  fully  equalled 
iu  point  of  number — though  to  a  smaller  pecuniai'y 
amount — in  Calais ;  and  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  companions,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  i*elief  as  the  cum- 
bi*ous  vehicle  in  which  he  was  seated  rolled  across  the 
drawbridge  and  took  the  road  to  Boulogne.  Here  he 
arrived  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  where  lie 
found  a  good  dinner  awaiting  him  at  the  hotel,  with 
ample  time  to  enjoy  it. 

The  meal  being  over,  the  passengers  again  mounted 
the  diligence,  which  drove  steadily  on  the  high  road  to 
Paris,  thi'ough  Montrieul  on  to  Abbeville,  where  it 
arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  where 
the  passengers  found  supper  prepared  for  them.  About 
midnight  they  stai'ted  again,  and  proceeded  without 
stopping  till  they  arrived  at  Beauvais,  where  the  pas- 
sengers again  alighted  for  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
continued  their  journey  onwards  through  Beaumont 
and  St.  Denis,  reaching  Paris  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  where,  after  another  inspection  of  the  luggage, 
our  friend  was  allowed  to  proceed  unmoleRted  to 
Meurice's,  or  any  other  hotel  he  might  have  selected 
to  remain  at  during  his  stay.  On  examining  his  list 
of  expenses  for  the  journey  from  London  to   Paris, 


he  found  he  had  not  a  shilling  remaining  of  the  five 
pounds  he  had  placed  in  his  purse  before  starting 
from  London. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that  the  same  traveller,  tempted 
by  the  attraction  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  deter- 
mines this  year  to  make  his  second  trip  to  Paris,  and 
we  will  note  some  of  the  changes  he  wiU  meet  with  on 
the  road.  In  the  fu-st  place,  the  tedious  and  useless 
ceremony  of  obtaining  a  passport  is  abolished.  There 
are  now  no  more  pr^minary  formalities  of  that  de- 
scription to  be  undergone  before  starting  for  Paris 
than  before  taking  a  trip  by  a  Brighton  excm-sion 
train.  Assumitiff  the  traveller  starts  from  the  Victoria 
Station,  about  the  same  time  he  would  have  left  the 
Spread  Eagle  by  the  coach  on  his  former  trip,  he  will 
arrive  at  Dover  m  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  on  stepping 
out  of  the  train  will  embark  at  once  on  board  a  mag- 
nificent first-class  steamer,  instead  of  remaining,  as 
fonnerly,  for  the  night  in  Dover,  and  leaving  by  the 
boat  the  next  day.  All  the  impositions  and  extortions 
formerly  practised  with  such  perfect  impunity  on  the 
ti-aveller  in  that  port  have  been  done  away  with,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  management  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  directors,  who — whatever  their  faults  may 
be— deserve  great  gratitude  from  the  public  for  the 
reformations,  which,  through  their  agency,  have  been 
eflfected  in  the  port  of  Dover. 

After  a  sea  passage  of  little  more  than  half  the 
time  required  for  its  performance  some  thii*ty  years 
since,  the  ti'aveller  arrives  at  Calais,  where  a  chance- 
possibly  greater  than  that  which  he  experienced  in 
Dover — awaits  him.  No  gensd'armt;3  or  custom-house 
soldiers  now  attend  to  conduct  him  to  the  custom- 
house and  police-office.  No  one  asks  for  his  passport, 
or  places  more  impediments  in  his  way  than  he  would 
receive  at  Dover  or  Folkestone — not  nnfrequently  even 
less,  as  far  as  the  custom-house  authorities  are  con- 
cerned. He  will  reach  the  railway  station  without 
even  passing  into  the  town,  where,  in  a  splendid  and 
well-organized  refreshment  room,  he  may  recruit  the 
inner  man  after  the  sea  voyage ;  'and  then  entering 
the  train,  he  will  aiiive  comfortably  in  Paris,  having 
completed  the  journey  in  eleven  hours,  instead  of  the 
three  days  he  had  formerly  occupied  on  the  vosJL  All 
this  he  nas  performed,  not  only  with  greater  comfort 
to  himself,  but  at  a  far  more  moderate  expenditure. 
The  five  sovereigns,  which  he  previously  had  taken 
with  him  for  the  cost  of  the  journey,  he  will  now  find 
not  only  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  to  Pai'is,  but  to 
rctuiTL  home  by  the  same  route  as  well,  assuming  that 
he  has  provided  himself  with  a  return  ticket,  and  his 
stay  in  that  capital  does  not  exceed  one  month ;  and  he 
will  have  a  balance  over,  sufficient  to  pay  cab  hire  and 
refreshments  for  the  double  journey.  About  the  ex- 
penses of  lodging  and  boarding  in  Pai*is,  while  the 
Exhibition  lasts,  we  will  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion. 

One  word  more  about  the  Paris  teiininus.  Its  pro- 
portions are  vast,  covering  an  area  of  at  least  thirtj- 
seven  thousand  square  yards.  Its  facade  is  of  gi'eat 
grandeur  of  design.  Some  splendid  iron  railings  sepa- 
rate the  fi'ont  court  from  the  high  road.  The  approaches 
to  it  are  broad  and  commodious,  forming  a  singular 
contrast  to  those  of  many  of  our  metropoHtan  lines. 
In  all  respects  the  building  and  its  appurtenances  are 
far  more  worthy  of  remark  than  they  generally  obtiiin 
from  the  ti-avellei',  who  being  on  his  arrival  fatigued  by 
his  journey,  hurries  on  to  his  hotel  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible; and  when  he  returns,  is 'generally  little  in  the 
humour  to  notice  anything  more  than  what  is  im- 
mediately passing  around  him. 


Alii  tmvcl  hos  its  achrnntagcs.  If  the  pfissenger  virfts  better 
countries,  he  may  learn  to  improve  his  own ;  and  if  fortnn* 
carries    him  to  worao,  ho  may   leam  to  enjoy    bis  own.-^ 
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oroTialy,  and  hy  proTiding  for 
tlicir  wants  accordingly.  Theae  arc,  stiitatile  soil,  simd- 
stone  for  their  roots  to  creep  aver,  abundance  of 
luoiatiire  with  good  drainage,  appliances  fur  keeping 
tbeir  leaves  clean,  and  eheltcr  from  the  BcoruMng  i-ays 
of  tLs  nun.  I  *ill,  bowcrcr,  tell  yon  more  in  detail 
how  I  set  to  work. 

My  little  greenhouse  ia  bnilt  in  a  comer  (gainst  two 
walls,  one  of  which  faces  the  north-west,  the  other  the 
Bonth-west.  Alonff  a  little  border  which  looks  towards 
<he  south-west  I  have  planted  a  heliotrope,  Eome  scarlet 
Seraniuma,  and  a  climbing  rose.  These  get  plenty  of 
Klin,  and  give  me  flowers  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
The  north-weetem  wall  is  lighted  by  the  evening  sun 
only,  when  its  rays  have  lost  most  of  their  scorching 
power.  Now,  as  the  m^ority  of  the  fems  love  shade.  I 
delected  the  north-western  aspect.  North  or  north- 
east would  have  done  just  as  well. 

Having  no  fit  soil  at  command,  I  was  oWiged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  artificial  one.  So  I  pnrchased  a  bnahel 
of  cocoa  fibre,  half  a  tniahel  of  eilver  sand,  and  half  a 
bnshcl  of  eweepings  from  a  cbai'conl  store,  and  mixed 
them  well  together.  Leaf  mould  from  an  old  wijod, 
gritty  road-scrapings,  and  a^hcs  from  a  heap  of  burnt 
mbbish,  would  have  been  quite  as  good. 

My  soil  being  ready,  I  went  to  the  yard  of  a  stone- 
cutter hard  by,  and  asked  him  to  sell  me  a  cart-load  of 
the  large  rubhiaby  lumps  of  sandstone  which  were 
encnmbering  his  premises.  These  coat  me.  including 
cartage,  sit  shillings.  Some  of  them  were  so  heavy 
that  I  could  hardly  lift  them;  others  were  smaller. 

I  began  mj  atructure  by  laying,  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  wall,  a  course  of  the  heaviest  stonea,  some  with 
thfir  faces  downwards,  otliera  eiigewiso,  in  fact,  study- 
ing irregularity.  All  interstices  and  cavities  were 
filled  with  soil,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  waa 
also  laid  on  the  first  conrac  of  stones.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Injj  a  second  course  of  large  and  small  atones 
at  irr^aUr  int«rvale,  occasionally  choosing  a  long  flat 
one,  which  could  be  only  made  to  stay  in  its  place  bv 
weighting  it  close  to  the  wall  by  a  heavy  atone  wbicn 
formed  part  of  the  third  course.  The  stoni's  thus 
placed  formed  projecting  ledges  intcndc-d  for  the 
smaller  ferns,  which  require  but  little  soil  and  a  miui- 
mnmof  moisturo.  Thewholenasnowwateredthroagh 
the  rose  of  a  garden  watering-pot.  in  order  to  settle 
the  eoil  and  to  diacern  channels  through  which  the 


water  would  be  likely  to  flow  too  rapidly  and  carry  aoil 
away  with  it.  The  openings  of  tncse  were  at  once 
plugged  with  mosa  provided  for  the  purpose.  To  this 
second  course  of  stones  succeeded  another,  composed  of 
atones  smaller,  but  of  unequal  sizes,  am}  so  on  till  my 
rude  wall  had  attained  a  height  varying  from  four  to 
fire  feet  I  have  used  thewords  "courses  of  stones," 
but  in  reality  after  the  first  there  waa  no  appearance 
of  their  having  hcen  systeuiaticaUy  arranged;  for  those 
in  the  second  course  frequently  rose  through  the  third, 
and  those  in  the  third  descended  into  the  second.  The 
whole  was  then  watered  again,  all  the  aperturea  wci-e 
plugged  with  mosa,  and  wherever  aoil  had  been  washed 
down  into  the  cavities,  more  was  added. 

My  rough  wall  was  not  made  to  end  abruptly  at  the 
corner,  but  was  gradually  Kltipcd  off  to  a  single  course 
of  stones ;  this  part  consequently  faced  the  south-west. 

I  had  thus  provided  three  of  my  requisites,  soil, 
sandstone,  and  ahclter.  I  had  yet  to  ma!co  provision 
for  supplying  my  fema  with  water. 

My  greenhouse  is  hoated  in  winter  with  water  suy- 
plied  worn  above.  The  pipes  used  for  conveying  (bia 
and  returning  it  to  the  boiler  come  close  to  my  rough 
wall.  As  these  were  conlinually  filled  with  water,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  return 
pipe,  and  I  should  be  able  to  get  as  much  as  I  wanted. 
The  water  would  be  warm,  indeed,  hut  this  I  looked  on 
as  on  advantage,  knowing  that  all  plants  thrive  best 
when  thus  watered.  I  selected  the  return  pipe,  because 
the  water  in  the  other  was  often  hot  enough  to  destroy 
vegetable  life.  Accordingly  I  directed  the  plumber  to 
bore  in  the  lower  pipe  a  circular  hole,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  to  solder  on  a  small  zinc  pipe  long 
enough  to  run  along  the  top  of  my  wall,  and  to  close 
the  end.  The  metal  neing  conspicuous  from  its  bright- 
ness, I  daubed  it  with  green  and  broivn  paint.  Just 
above  the  junction  of  the  zinc  pipe  with  the  main 
I  had  a  atop-cock  inaerted,  which  enabled  nie  to  turn 
the  water  on  and  off  whenever  I  pleased.  I  then  got 
a  darning-needle,  and  having  made  a  head  to  it,  with 
eealing-wax,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  I  turned  on  the 
water,  and  driUed  a  hole  in  the  zinc  pipe.  As  I  with- 
drew my  instiTiment  a  jet  of  water  rose  to  the  height 
of  a  foot  or  more,  and  fell  in  a  shower  of  smnll  drops. 
I  th«n  drilled  another,  and  another  hole,  varying  the 
angle  at  which  I  held  the  needle,  accoi'ding  to  the 
direction  which  I  wished  the  jets  to  tflke;  my  object 
being  to  keep  my  Wall  constantly  moist,  and  to  have 
a  shower  falling  on  the  leaves  of  my  ferns  when  they 
beuan  to  grow,  as  well  as  on  their  roota. 

I  had  previoualy  miido  several  expeditions  in  quest 
of  the  common  ferns,  and  had  gathered  toijether  a 
considerable  number  of  tufts  of  the  amidler  kinds,  and 
young  plants  of  the  larger.  I  had  also  bcy'ged  for 
contributions  from  all  my  fi-iends  who  grew  ferns,  nod 
had  obtained  specimens  of  some  of  the  rarer  and  more 
delicate  kinds.  All  these  I  now  proceeded  to  plant. 
The  general  rule  which  I  observed  was  to  plant  tbe 
larger  ones  on  or  near  the  tiip  of  my  wall,  (hoac  of 
a  moderate  size  about  the  middle,  and  the  smaller  ones 
l>elow.  When  I  hod  three  or  four  of  a  sort,  I  planted 
them  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  group;  calculating 
that  if  I  scattered  the  specimens  of  each  sort  indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  wall,  I  should  have  all  parts  of  my 
fernery  alike ;  whereas,  if  I  planted  them  in  masses, 
I  should  secure  variety.  In  nlanting  my  rare  and 
delicate  species.  I  took  care,  as  lar  as  I  could,  that  each 
ahould  be  planted  in  deep  or  shallow  aoil,  in  accordance 
with  its  natural  habit ;  and  some,  which  naturally  grow 
on  walls  or  rocks,  I  simply  placed  on  a  projecting 
ledge.  Wh'rever  I  thought  that  one  of  the  smaller 
kinds  would  fill  up  a  gap  among  the  larger,  or  a  largo 
one  would  produce  a  gt)od  eBect  rising  through  the 
smaller,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  plant;  knowing,  that  if 
they  all  grew  as  I  hoped  they  would,  I  could  easily 
destroy  any  that  seemed  out  of  place.    I  inecited  abjo 
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wherever  there  was  room  cuttings  of  lycopodium,  tufts 
of  moss  of  yarious  kinds,  and  small  plants  of  ivy. 

I  then  turned  on  a  shower-bath,  and  waited  the 
result.  As  a  matter  of  coui*8e,  I  found  it  desirable  to 
make  many  alterations  and  additions.  Little  accidents 
occuiTod ;  some  of  the  stems  fell  down,^  and_  had  to 
be  wedged  into  their  places ;  the  soil  subsided  in  some 
places,  and  I  added  more ;  slugs  and  woodlice  ate  off 
the  yoimg  fronds;  whereupon  I  caught  some  toads 
and  frogs  and  turned  them  loose  in  the  fernery.  Thev 
did  me  good  service ;  but  as  this  nuisance  continued, 
I  had  recourse  to  traps.  Slugs  will  not  cat  ferns 
unless  they  can  get  nothing  more  to  their  taste ;  but 
they  have  a  decided  preference  for  cabbage-leaves, 
lettuce-leaves,  chiysanthemums,  and  other  cultivated 
plants,  as  the  practical  gardener  must  have  discovered. 
My  traps,  then,  were  simply  leaves  of  any  of  these 
plants  laid  among  the  ferns,  and  examined  late  in  the 
evening  by  candle-light,  when  whatever  slugs  were 
found  &edmg  were  shaken  off  into  a  saucer  containing 
a  little  salt.  But  in  spite  of  all  misadventures,  my 
fernery  was,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  in  a  most 

Promising  condition.  The  stems,  kept  constantly 
amp  by  daily  watering  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
were  green  with  seedling  mosses ;  the  roots  of  the 
lai^er  ferns  had  bound  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
waU  firmly  together,  assisted,  as  they  were,  by  the 
creeping  roots  of  some  of  the  others,  and  by  the  ivy 
bands,  which  seemed  to  understand  instinctively  my 
object  in  planting  them.  The  winter  being  a  mild 
one,  the  fronds  of  several  ferns,  which  in  the  open  air 
are  deciduous,  remained  fresh  and  nreen,  and  the  more 
delicate  ones  received  no  chock.  In  the  second  yeai* 
the  wall  was  a  mass  of  verdure,  and  the  ivy  had  not 
only  overtopped  the  fernery,  but  had  began  to  climb 
up  the  wall  of  the  house.  In  a  few  months  more  I 
was  able  to  gather  fronds  for  bouquets  and  indoor 
decorations,  without  making  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  my  fern-bank. 


FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

OOKS  may  justly  be  called  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  human  productions.  *'  Bead,  and 
you  will  kaow,"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
invariable  reply  which  Sir  William  Jones, 
when  a  boy,  was  accustomed  to  receive  from 
his  mother  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  for  in- 
formation. And  no  hotter  answer  could  bo 
given.  As  Bacon  observes,  **  Beading  maketh 
a  full  man  ;"  and  though  he  adds,  **  Writing 
makcth  nn  exact  man/'  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  remi,  oven  though  tliey  do  not 
write,  will  possess  more  cxiict  information  than  others  who  only 
idUc  about  things. 

There  has  been  no  ago  in  which  the  incstijiiablo  value  of 
books  was  not  recognized  by  civilised  nations,  and  vast  store- 
houses have  been  erected  to  preserve  this  kind  of  national 
wealth  for  the  use  of  future  generations.  Thus  wo  find  that 
libraries  existed  among  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Bomans,  and  throughout  the  dark  ages  tnese  lamps  of  the 
human  mind  were  ptescrvcd,  though  perhaps  too  much  hidden, 
in  the  monastic  libraries  of  Europe.  In  our  own  coiuilry  we  have 
now  the  British  Museum,  with  its  libniry  of  700,000  vohuncH ; 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  containing  about  280,000 
volumes ;  the  University  Libraries  of  Cambridge  and  Dnblin,  and 
the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh,  each  containing  a  noblo 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts.  But  from  these  libraries 
no  books  can  be  lent  out,  and  the  hours  daring  which  they  are 
open  to  readers  are  such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
being  used  by  artisans  or  men  of  business. 

This  state  of  things  suggested  the  establishment  of  free 
local  libraries,  where  books  could  be  lent  out  as  well  as  be  used 
for  purposes  of  reference.  In  1850,  and  again  in  1855,  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  empowering  any  municipal  corporation, 
in  a  borough  of  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  to  levy  a  rate  not 
exceeding  one  {lenny  in  the  pound,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  public  libraries,  mu8eamB,and  galleries  of 


art.  The  same  powers  were  also  conferred  upon  local  boards  of 
management  in  parishes,  or  local  improvement  districts  liaring 
a  similar  population.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  Act  applies 
only  to  boroughs  or  districts  of  moro  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

Manchester,  which  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  pablio 
spirit  and  enlightened  philanthropy,  as  well  as  for  its  vast  com< 
mercial  cnergjr,  almost  immediately  availed  itself  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  former  of  these  Acts.  A  free  public 
library  had  been  establisbed  by  the  munificence  of  Sir  John 
Potter,  and  in  1852  this  institution  was  handed  over  to  the 
management  of  the  town  council,  and  since  that  time  four 
branch  lending  libraries  and  reading  rooms  have  been  opened 
in  the  difibrcnt  outlying  districts  of  the  city. 

During  the  year  1865-6  the  parent  institution  and  tbroo  of 
the  branches  were  in  operation.  The  fourth  branch  was  opened 
in  October  last  In  that  year  80,852  volumes  were  made  use  of 
in  the  reference  libmry,  whoso  shelves  contain  38,426  volumes; 
and  during  the  same  period  the  lending  libraries,  which  contain 
89,318  volumes,  were  the  means  of  circulating  286,116  volumes 
among  the  families  of  artisans  and  others.  The  visitors  to  tho 
newsrooms  in  connection  with  these  libraries,  tho  tables  of 
which  are  amply  supplied  with  daily,  weeklv,  monthly,  and 
quarterly  publications  on  science,  literature,  ana  politics,  appear 
to  have  averaged  about  3404  per  day. 

In  Liverpool  a  free  public  library  was  also  ox>en6cl  in  1852. 
In  1857  Sir  W.  Brown  subscribed  the  princely  sum  of  30,000{. 
to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ubrary,  and  the  very  butdsoroe 
and  commodious  buUding  in  which  the  library  is  at  present 
located  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  his  generosity.  The  refe- 
rence library  contains  41,185  volumes,  and  during  the  vear 
1864-5  no  fewer  than  420,127  volumes  were  consolted,  which 
gives  an  average  of  1547  per  day.  There  are  now  in  operation 
twp  lending  libraries,  containing  together  36,642  volumes,  and 
during  the  same  year  8569  persons  borrowed  from  these 
hbraries  444,242  volumes. 

In  connection  with  the  library  there  is  a  good  musoam,  and 
lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in  science  have  been  set  on 
foot.    It  is  also  proposed  to  open  a  gallery  for  works  of  art. 

The  ponny  rate  in  this  borough  ^elds  about  7000(.  a  year. 

The  uee  library  of  Birminghcon  is  of  more  recent  origin,  hot 
it  appears  to  be  working  equally  well.  It  has  two  establish- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  town,  which  oontain  12,983 
volumes,  and  they  are  classified  as  follows  :— 

Theology  and  Philosophy,  315 ;  History,  Biography,  Voyages, 
and  Travels,  2848 ;  Law,  Politics,  and  Commerce.  155 ;  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1005 ;  Literature,  including  Poetry  and  the 
Drama,  Periodicals,  and  Fiction,  8660. 

The  returns  for  the  year  1864-5  show  that  during  that  time 
130,908  volumes  were  lent  for  home  perusal ;  whUe  the  avenge 
number  of  visitors  to  the  library  and  newsrooms  was  1965  per 
day.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  library  smce  its  foundation  in  1861  is  11,146. 

Atteched  to  the  library  there  is  a  museum,  of  which  tho 
people  of  Birmingham  appear  to  mako  good  uae. 

The  rules  forihe  Manchester  and  Birmingham  libraries  are 
very  similar,  and  appear  to  be  judiciously  devised.  Their  prin- 
cipal provision  is  that  thoso  who  wish  to  become  borrowen 
shall  find  two  burgesses  who  will  testify  to  their  general  cha- 
racter, and  who  will  be  responsible  for  any  book  that  may  bo 
lost  or  £6riouslv  damaged. 

With  regard  to  the  loss  or  damage  of  books,  the  returns  re • 
fleet  very  great  credit  u))on  the  general  care  and  integrity  of 
the  borrowers.  For  out  of  the  417,024  volumes  lent  at  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  during  the  years  1865-6  and  1864-5 
respectively,  only  90  were  lost  or  irreparably  injured,  of  wUicU 
52  wero  made  good  by  the  borrowers  and  27  by  the  giiarantoia, 
thus  leaving  only  11  rcnlly  lost  to  tho  libraries. 

Tho  character  of  tho  works  demanded  by  the  renders  in- 
dicates upon  tho  whulo  a  very  healthy  taste.  The  classifie^l 
returns  aro : — 

Iklanchester:  Theology  and  Philosophy.  2296 ;  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Voyages,  and  Travels,  17,648 ;  Politics  and  Commerce 
1238 ;  Science  and  Arts,  5229 ;  other  Literature,  75.318. 

Birmingham:  Theology  and  Philosophy,  1171 ;  Histonr.  Bio- 
graphy, Voyages,  and  Travels,  29,283 ;  Law,  PoUtieSiaud  Oom- 
ineroe,  588 ;  Arte  and  Sciences,  6278 ;  Literature,  including 
Poetry  and  the  Drama,  Fiction  and  Periodical  Literature,  93,581. 

Liverpool :  higher  classes  of  Literature,  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
volumes  issued ;  Fiction,  the  remaining  one-twelfth. 

These  results  would,  wo  believe,  if  comnared  with  those  of 
Mudie's  or  any  other  subscription  library,  be  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  substantial  taste  of  the  borrowers  from  the  free  public 
libraries,  who  are  for  the  most  part  artisans,  small  tradesmen, 
clerks,  and  warehousemen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOTED  rOS  BSC  OVTN  SAKE  OSLI. 

pENELOPE  CROPT  took  Ler  descent  from  the 
^  dignitjT  of  heircss-Hhip  with  admirable  courage, 
Ur.  Tiudal  Boid  to  her,  "  itj  deax  cLild,  I  do  not  cai-e 
if  jou  haya  not  so  omch  aa  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes ; 
[  am  glad  f otu  mone;  ie  gone.  Kow  it  will  he  seen 
tUnt  you  are  loTed  (or  yonr  own  sake  only." 


Pcnnie  Iiad  leamt  to  like,  and  «ven  to  require,  tli« 
refinements  of  life,  and  it  wonld  have  been  undeniably 
haxd  lines  for  her  had  she  poueseed  no  prospect  but  a 
home  at  Uayfield.  Her  mother  told  her  she  would 
keep  her  a  horse  to  ride,  which  she  would  miaa  more 
than  any  other  appendage  of  her  lost  fortone;  and  the 
warm-hearted  woman  indulged  herself  for  a  day  or  two 
in  a  di-cam  that  perhaps  a  breach  might  happen  at  last 
between  her  daughter  and  the  master  of  Rood,  and 
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that  she  might  tiltimately  see  her  married  to  her 
Consin  Dick,  or  some  other  fine  yotmg  yeoman  of  their 
own  kind.  This  hope,  howerer,  was  soon  dissipated. 
Pennie  gave  her  to  understand  that*  Mr.  Tindal  waited 
only  her  consent  to  welcome  her  to  his  home»  and  that 
she  waited,  only  until  th»  early  months  of  moHrning 
for  her  guardian  were  past,  before  she  accepted  his 
welcome.  Fortune  was  gone,  but  love  was  l^t,  and 
that,  said  Pennie,  was  better  tiian  gold.  Mrs.  Croft, 
secretly  humiliated  and  perplexed  by  the  disastrous 
fulfilment  of  her*  daughter's  previous  predictions, 
thereupon  gave  in,  and  declared  that  she  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  either  for  or  against  her  marriage. 
She  would  not  hinder  it,  but  neither  would  she  help  it 
on,  or  formally  consent  to  it.  Pennie  was  her  own 
mistress;  and  as  she  made  her  bed,  so  she  must  lie 
on  it. 

Mrs.  Wynyard  remained  at  Eastwold  with  her  girls 
for  several  weeks  after  the  boys  left,  and  Pennie  re- 
mained with  them.  Her  affairs  were  at  this  time  the 
talk  of  the  whole  vaUey.  Some  people  marvelled  how 
she  could  keep  on  amicable  terms  with  her  guardian's 
family;  others  marvellod  how  her  guardian's  family 
coiild  endure  before  their  eyes  a  girl  who  had  been  so 
sham^dly  despoiled.  But  what  had  happened  made, 
in  fact,  little  or  no  difference  amongst  them.  Pennie 
was  too  just  to  blame  the  innocent ;  too  generous  not 
to  screen  them.  Mrs.  Featherstone  ventured  on  some 
indignant  moral  commonplaces  before  her,  and  Pemixe 
cut  them  short. 

"Pray,  do  not  talk  as  if  Mr.  "Wynyard's  ohildron 
were  to  be  condemned!*'  exclaimed  she.  "I  hx^rc 
heard  that  a  lady  in  our  neighbourhood  declares  that 
no  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  his  wife  and  family  on 
his  account.  I  wish  she  had  said  it  to  me,  that  I 
might  have  preached  her  a  sermoviette  on  worldly  piety 
as  contrasted  with  Ohristianity." 

Mrs.  Featherstone  was  the  delinquent,  and  with  a 
nervous,  frightened  langh,  she  changed  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Wyi^ard  was  not  so  considerate  for  Pednie  as 
Pennie  was  for  her*  Sorrow  is  always  more  or  less 
self*ab8orbed«  P6nnie  thought  that  periiaps  now, 
since  she  had  lest  the  importance  of  a  great  heirees, 
she  might  be  less  jealously  gaarded;  and  that  Mr. 
Tindal,  who  was  only  impatient  to  prove  his  dis- 
interested fidelity,  might  have  been  permitted  to  come 
occasionalljr  to  Eastwold.  But  Mrs.  Wynyard  did  not 
propose  it,  and  JPennie  would  not  ask  the  graoe;  and 
in  consequence  she  saw  very  little  of  her  lov^^  for 
some  time  after  h/ssc  change  of  fortune.  She  was 
regretful  though  patient,  but  Mr.  Tindal  was  i-siher 
angry,  and  had  to  be  k^  in  good  humour  by  mere 
frequent  letters. 

Without  effort,  without  any  guide  bnt  the  generous 
impulses  of  her  own  heart,  Pennie  had  acted  on  him 
as  a  sound,  revivifying  tonic  since  his  return  from  the 
East.  While  in  Mi*s.  Wynyard's  house  she  never 
sought  a  meeting  with  him,  but  neither  did  she  ever 
avoid  one ;  and  when  they  did  meet,  she  availed  herself 
with  quiet  determination  of  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tinuing her  good  work.  Under  this  chance  sunshine 
he.inaenBibly  recovered  his  spirits.  Perfect  health  and 
comfort  of  body  it  was  imixMsible  that  he  could 
recover  with  the  bullet  still  in  his  shoulder;  and  after 
nmeh  urging,  Pennie  persuaded  him  to  go  to  London 
to  consult  some  skilful  surgeon.  After  a  brief  absence 
■  he  returned  to  Eskdale,  leaving  his  tormentor  behind 
'  him,  and  looking  a  dozen  years  younger  and  stronger. 


He  was  soon  almost  his  best  self  again,  and  his  journal- 
letters  from  Bood,  to  Pennie  si  Eastwold,  hoaoDm  the 
most  entertaining  pieces  of  periodical  Hteratare  that 
reached  her  hands,  quite  apart  from  theii*  intrinsic 
value  as  a  lover^s  lottos. 

The  gossips  of  Eskdale,  while  concerning  themselves 
with  the  adversity  of  Mr.  Wynyard's  ward,  did  not 
forget  her  extraot^uiiuy  tenacity  in  mamtaudng  her 
engagement  to  Mr.  Tindal  in  defiance  of  all  authority. 
Up  to  this  date  there  had  been  no  reversal  of  the 
popular  verdict  against  him.  His  wounds  in  the  war 
brought  him  no  special  honour.  What  distinction  was 
his  bit  of  glory,  where  all  were  brave,  all  decorated.^ 
But  now  began  in  many  quarters  a  vacillation  of  senti- 
ment. It  was  not  Pennie's  fortune  that  had  involved 
her  with  him;  apparently  he  cared  nothing  for  her 
fortune,  but  was  attached  to  her  little  insignificant 
self.  It  was  certain  they  were  to  be  manned  in  the 
spring,  for  the  Abbey  was  undergoing  a  complete 
renovation,  and  both  he  and  she  looked  as  happy  as 
two  people  in  their  circumstances  were  bound  to  look. 

The  Featherstones  oontempbted  the  period  of  this 
union  with  some  anxiety.  They  had  never  retrieved 
their  lost  gi*ound  with  Mr.  Tindal,  and  it  was  an 
annoyance  when  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  not 
on  easy  terms  with  the  squire.  The  round,  rosy  wife 
dropped  her  acrid  moi*alitie8,  and  wrote  to  Pennie, 
expressing  a  hope  that  when  they  were  near  neigh- 
bours they  might  also  be  friends  —  neighbours  at 
Mayfield,  or  neighbours  at  Bood  it  might  mean,  for 
the  phrase  was  not  precisely  worded.  Pennie  under- 
stood it  to  signify  a  ref erenee  to  her  marriage,  and 
replied  that  she  could  have  no  friends  who  were  not 
also  friends  of  Mr.  Tindal;  adding .tlni  she  trusted 
yet  to  see  him  judged  ■  fairly  and  favourably  by  the 
world,  oven  though  the  secrets  of  that  dax^  day  in  his 
early  life  shoidd  never  be  completely  unveiled. 

This  letter  of  hers,*  which  reproached  none^  bat 
which  expressed  her  own  invineible  faith  in  Mr. 
Tindal's  innoeenee»  was  quietly  handed  about'  in  Bak- 
dale,  and  produced  a  salutary  effect.  Ail  the  ladies 
who  knew  Pennie  personally  avowed  their  intentiou 
of  keeping  up  their  intimacy  with  her  in  every  event. 

'"^I  shidl  certainly  call  upon  her  at  Bood,"^  said 
worthy  Mrs.  Brown  of  Eastwold.  "And,  of  oovrse, 
ii  I  call  on  her,  the  doctor  must  call  on  Mr«  TEsdbd. 
The  Gilbert  and  Michael  Forresters,  the  Baynondsaad 
the  Buttons  will  never  drop  Penelope  Groft#  they  are 
all  so  fond  of  her.  One  would  think,  sfaas  must  know 
theman  she  means  to  marry,  She  is  a  slirewd  little 
body  enough,  by  no  nssana  wanting  in  sense.  I  should 
never  be  astonished  to  hear  it'  certified  that  she  had 
judged  him  justly,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
been  all  in  the  wrong.  She  is  bold  to  risk  tying 
herself  to  him,  but  she  is  young,  self-confident,  and  in 
love ;  and  all  I  wish  is,  that  Grod  may  bless  her,  and 
give  her  good  luck  with  him." 

Mrs.  Brown  was  a  venerable  authority  in  Eskdale, 
and  when  her  declaration  of  indulgence  towards  Mr. 
Tindal  became  known,  there  arose  a  general  feminine 
conspiracy  to  support  Pennie,  and  a  general  feminine 
repudiation  of  the  stoiy  which  had  made  the  master 
of  Bood  BO  long  an  outcast  from  society,  The  mas» 
culine  pr^dice  did  not  succumb  so  readily  or  so 
universally ;  but  it  began  to  waver,  and  one  soft  day 
in  March,  Mr.  Tindal  appearing  in  the  hunting  field 
when  the  meet  was  at  Eskford,  Squire  Baymond 
greeted    him   with    a   f»ravc   "Gk)od    morning,    sir." 
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which  bis  eldest  son,  wlio  was  riding  with  him, 
seconded.  Tlie  blood  dai-kened  in  Mr.  Tindal*8  face 
as  he  returned  the  courtesy,  and  thought,  "  Dear 
little  Fennie,  it  is  for  her  sake." 

If  the  kindness  was  for  her  sake,  for  her  sake  he 
accepted  it,  and  was  thankful.  The  thought  that  in 
taking,  her  to  himself,  he  might  be  putting  her*  off 
from  all  other  companionship,  had  recurred  to  him 
often  with  a  pang.  She  knew  it  had,  and  had  soothed 
it  in  her- own  way. 

"  I  have  not  made  my  friends  amongst  those  who 
vnil  idly  turn  their  backs  ou  me,"  she  said^  "  If  any 
do,  I  shall  not  break  my  heart.  I  propose  to  be  per- 
fectly hap^y  and  contented ;  and  swear  fealty  to  you, 
to  Hve  and  die  agaanat  all  nuUmcr  of  folks  1  If  I  were 
to  forsake  you,  would  not  the  Dale  cry  out  on  me 
for  shame  P  My  own  mother,  muck  as  she  has  opposed 
lis,  would  be  the  first  to  call  me  faithless  and  cowardly. 
I  owe  a  duty  to  you  before  any — ^and  if  I  needed  any 
other  plear-- — -" 
"  You  love  me.  Verily,  F(»mie,  I  believe  it." 
Tliat  was  ^he  whole  truth.  She  loved  him  f  ervently, 
and  Without  fear ;  and  he  loved  her  again  with  nmnly 
tenderness,  with  perfect  reliance  and  peace.  And  this 
satisfied  her ;  for  she  was  more  bountiful  than  exact- 
ing. She  gave  without  grudging^  as  mothers  and 
sisters  do-,  unselfishly,  and  was  content  to  feel  that  he 
rested  in  her  affection.  So  that  she  might  comfort 
him,  be  a  friend  to  him,  a  companion  of  his  soHtude, 
she  csxed  for  nothing  else.  Thought  of  sacrifice  there 
^ms  none  in  her  mind ;  for  she  had  as  much  expecta- 
tion  of  permanent  haf^iness  as  the  brides  of  more 
fortunate  men. 

But  many  natural  girlish  pleasures  of  her  position 
she  had  to  forego.-  Nobody  eB;H>7^  talking  with  her 
of  that  approaehing  time  whan  she  was  to  be  Mr. 
Tindal's  wife.  When  the  thing  was  done,  kinsfolk 
and  friends  were  agreed  to  sui^xH-t  her ;  but,  before- 
hand, it  seemed  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  any  one 
of  them  to  let  the  light  of  their  countenance  shine 
upon  it  cordially.  The  neiurer  the  time  grew  on,  the 
more  averse  did  hex  mother  become  to  speak  of  it. 
None  of  the  widow'a  gossips,  not  even  Mrs.  Jones  of 
Beckby,  offered  her  congratulations.  Mrs.  Lister  was 
austerely  silent  on.  the  subject ;  Mrs.  Wynyard  sadly 
silait." 

Pennie  felt  that  she  wfus  living,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
suppressed  disapproral,  but  she  kept  up  her  courage 
marvellously.  She  had  soon  the  opportunity  of  con> 
paring  her  own  circumstances  with  those  of  another 
bride-elect,  o£  her  Cousin  Joanna,  who  was  to  be 
numried  in  April  to  Mr»  Gaskill,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  friends  and  coanectione  on  both  sides.  Some- 
body wae  always  widiing  Joanna  happiness,  giving 
her  presents  and  givii^  hei*- advice.  There  were  open 
oonsaltationt  aJbout  the  furnishing  of  the  best  paa*lour 
at  the  new  farm  which  Mi\  Gaskill.  had  entered  on  at 
Michaelma«f  and  a  wovld  of  tattle  over  the  choosing 
and  making  of  bride-clotixes«  Ail  tliese  innocent- 
deliglkts  Pennie  missed.  Mr.  Tindal  gave  over  the 
Abb^«  excefit  bis  mother'e  room,  for  entire  rcdecora- 
Uon,  to  a  man  from  London.  Ponnie  paid  no  visits 
to  her  future  home^  as  Joanna  did,  to  give  an  opinion, 
ozpress  a  preference,  or  decide  a  di£Scultyin  choice 
or  arrangement.  Perhaps  she  might  have  done  so 
had  she  been  at  Mayfield ;  but  she  was  still  at  East^ 
wdd,  and, her  motiiei'  desii'ed  her  to  stay  .there  until 
Mrs.  Wynyard  and  her  daughters  quitted  it..  Whether 


she  was  to  have  new  clothes  or  not  was  a  matter  left 
entirely  to  herself  and  her  maid — ^a  quiet,  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  without 
showing  it,  except  by  diligent  service.  Mbmson  had 
married  out  of  the  Goodwin  family,  and  after  a  few 
years,  being  left  a  childless  widow,  she  returned  to  her 
former  way  of  life,  and  had  been  Penelope  Croft's 
maid  since  her  covving  mU.  She  had  consented  to 
remain  with  her  after  her  maiiiage,  and  as  soon  as  the 
time  of  that  was  determined  on,  she  set  to  work  to  do 
for  her  young  mistress  what,  under  brighter  auspices, 
would  have  been  the  topic  of  many  a  zealous  feminine 
conclave,  and  the  paramount  interest  of  her  mother. 

Anna  and  Lois  used  sometimes  to  come  into  the 
room  where  Morrison  was  sewing  all  day  long ;  but 
seeing  the  matter  of  Pennie^s  wedding  avoided  .by  their 
mother,  they  were  shy  of  it  too,  though  they  liked  to 
look  at  her  pretty  things.  One  afternoon  Lois  ven- 
tured to  ask  if  the  drees  would  be  silk  or  satin,  and  if.it 
would  ccMue  from  town. 

**  It  is  to  be  only  a  morning  dress  of  white  pique. 
Miss  Lois,  which  I  shall  make,"  replied  Momson. 

"And  no  wreath  and  no  veil!"  exclaimed. the  little 
girl,  under  her  breath. 

"  No,'  Miss  Lois,  a  Leghorn  hat — thafs  all." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  wedding,  and  so  would 
Anna;  but  we  shall  not ;"  and  Lois»  after  a  few  minutes' 
serious  contemplation  of  the  fine  linen,  cambric,  and 
lace  which  Monison  was  busy  upon,  retreated,  feeling 
as  if  Pennie's  love  story  were  being  brought  to  a  climax 
in  a  rather  dull,  tame,  unsatisfactory  style.  Lois  liked 
good  endings,  with  a  flouiish  of  tinimpets  to  all  her 
stones;  and  she  thought  Pennie  faithful  enough  to 
deserve  a  really  perfect  and  triumphant  conclusion  to 
hers.  Like  many  another  romantic  young  heai't  whose 
experience  lies-  all  in  tales  of  fancy,  Lois  looked  at  a 
happy  laarriage  as  the  windriip  of  life,  just  as  it  is  the 
wind-up  of  the  pleaaantest  story  books. 

CHAl^TER  X. 

A  LONG  FAREWELL  TO  EASTWOLD, 

Thu  last  day  in  the  old  home  wba  a  melancholy  day 
to  Mrs.  WTnyard  and  her  girls.  They  were  to  carry 
nothing  away  but  their  personal  belongings.  No  ser- 
vant was  to  go  with  them.  Everything  that  was  a 
part  of  their  past  state  was  to  be  left  behind.  Jenny, 
the  nurse,  was  to  stay,  at  the  lodge  with  Crabtree;  and 
Fanner  Dykes  and  his  wife  were  put  in  sole  charge  of 
the  deserted  house.  Mrs.  Wynyard  had  very  little 
voice  in  these  arrangementsr  Her  brother,  John- 
Hutton,  directed  alL  He  had,  by  consent,  undertak^i 
the  manag^ement  of  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  untilrthe  coming.of  age  of  his  nephew  Francis. 
The  mines  in  CoLsterdale  and  Arkindale  had  been  let 
at  a  rental  on  short  leases,  and  the  Chase  had  been  let 
out  to  farm — with  no  very  brilliant  pro^>ect8  of  re- 
demption from  debt  certainly,  but  with  the  acquiescence 
of  ail  conc^Tied.  that  nothing  better  coold  be  doneat 
Xureeent. 

The  widow  was  patient  and  qniet  now;  but  aa  the 
inexorable  necessity  for  their  departure  pressed  closer 
and  closer,  Anna  grew  coldly  resentful,  and  Lois  wept- 
often  and  passionately.  And  yet,  beyond  thegoy  that 
is  natural  to  youth  and  heaJth,  they  had.  never  been 
joyous  at  Eastwold*  Anna  especially  had  chafed 
against  the  dulnees  of  her  impoverisked.  heme,  but. 
hev  heart  ached  miserably  at  leaving  it.    She  shranik. 
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rom  taking  tbat  long  step  down  in  the  Trorld,  that  the 
Lnyolontaiy  exile  from  the  ancient  place  implied.  She 
did  not  murmur  aloud^  but  she  speculated  much  within 
herself  what  manner  of  dwelling  they  should  find  at 
Norminster,  and  what  manner  of  friends;  whether 
they  should  be  looked  on  coldly  or  kindly;  whether 
their  narrow  means  would  shut  them  out  from  the 
companionship  of  cultivated  minds,  and  compel  them 
to  f (dl  back  on  a  lower  class  of  society,  if  they  wished 
for  society  at  all.  Her  private  resolution  thereanent 
was  to  live  a  recluse,  rather  than  consort  with  inferior 
people. 

The  anticipated  visit  to  Eskfoi-d  was  very  welcome 
to  Anna  and  Lois ;  but  their  mother  would  far  rather 
have  carried  her  griefs  at  once  to  Noi*min8tcr  and  the 
furnished  lodgings  which  Dr.  Philip  Raymond  had 
secured  for  them  to  enter  on  at  the  beginning  of  May! 
Not  to  spare  herself,  however,  would  she  deprive  her 
children  of  the  least  relief  to  their  sorrow ;  and  on  a 
sunny  April  morning  they  moimted  all  three  into  the 
carriage  that  had  been  sent  over  by  Squire  Raymond 
to  fetch  them,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  Eastwold. 
Penelope  Croft,  who  had  stayed  to  the  end,  rode  with 
them  to  Allan  Bridge,  where  their  ways  divided,  she 
going  home  to  her  mother  at  Mayfield,  and  they 
striking  across  the  river  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
where,  some  seven  miles  higher  up  the  Esk  than  Rood 
Abbey^  lay  the  ford  which  gave  Squire  Raymond's 
house  its  name. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  the  avenue,  the  old  Squire 
and  the  young  Squire,  his  eldest  son,  came  out  and 
stood  on  the  steps  to  welcome  their  guests,  who,  clad 
in  fiombre  crape  and  cloth,  and  (closely  veiled,  looked 
like  funereal  figures  in  the  glorious  sunshine.  Mrs. 
Raymond  waited  within  the  door  to  receive  the  widow, 
her  three  young  daughters  by  her,  longing  to  be  kind 
to  their  cousins  who  had  lost  their  papa.  The  first 
few  moments  were  speechlessly  painful,  but  they  got 
over ;  and  Mrs.  Wynyard  revived  to  find  herself  with 
Mrs.  Raymond  and  Anna  alone  in  the  room  that  was 
to  be  hers.  Missing  Lois,  she  inquired  for  her,  and 
was  told  that  Louy  and  Mary  and  Bab  had  carried  her 
off  already  to  see  their  gardens,  The  governess  had 
given  them  holiday  from  their  lessons,  that  they  might 
make  her  at  home  amongst  them  forthwith,  by  in- 
troducing her  to  their  play-work  and  their  pets. 

When  three  or  four  days  had  passed  fi'om  their 
arrival,  Anna  and>Lois  beg^  to  think  Eskford  a  very 
pleasant  house  to  stay  at.  The  neighbourhood  was 
rich  in  young  people,  who  were  always  coming  and 
going,  getting  up  some  diversion  for  before  lunch 
or  after  lunch,  bringing  club-books  to  exchange,  or 
initiating  each  other  into  the  mysteries  of  the  then 
novel  garden-game  of  croquet.  Philip  Raymond  was 
exceedingly  g^od-humoured,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
making  his  cousin  Anna's  visit  agreeable  to  her.  He 
was  a  gay,  auburn-haired,  blue-eyed  young  man,  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  generously  disposed,  and  well 
liked  by  all  his  many  friends.  He  charmed  Anna 
without  an  effort ;  and  once  he  had  seen  her  handsome 
eyes  droop  softly  beneath  his,  he  was  charmed  too. 
"My  father  said  she  was  a  wearisome  girl — ^I  don't 
find  her  wearisome  at  aU,'*  thought  he. 

And  Anna  i^aUy  was  not  wearisome  when  she 
brightened.  Sometimes  of  an  evening  her  mother 
watched  her  with  wistful,  pleased  surprise,  marvelling 
whence  cams  the  change.     Her  countenance  would 


kindle   as  with   hidden  fire,  then  her  mouth  grew 
tender,  and  her  eyes  gloriously  dark  and  brilhant. 
When  the  excitement  passed,  it  left  her  "sweetly  placid 
and  pretty.    Her  dress,  that  she  had  always  hitherto 
worn  with  negligent  neatness,  was  now  more  carefully 
put  on,  and  she  discovered  that  the  dead  black  of  her 
evening  dress  threw  out  the  creamy  delicacy  of  her 
smooth  neck  and  arms.    One  night  she  put  a  string  of 
jet  beads,  suspending  b  cross,  roimd  her  throat,  and 
the  effect  was  resplendent.    When  she  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  old  Squire  professed  to  be  quite 
dazzled,  and  asked  if  it  was  Anna.    The  next  after- 
noon, being  in  the  gi'eenhouse  with  Philip,  he  cut 
some  lovely  sprays  from  a  favourite  white  heath  of  his 
mother's,  and  gave  them  to  his  cousin  to  wear  in  her 
hair.     She  wore  them,  and  afterwards  carefully  dried 
and  preserved  them  amongst  the  most  precious  of  her 
treasures. 

This  was  the  brightest  episode  of  Anna's  life.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  was  so  lately  passed,  and  all  that 
was  so  soon  to  come,  she  was  happy — ^beautifully, 
graciously,  unsuspiciously  happy.  Philip  would  have 
been  more  than  mortal  if,  having  accidentally  awakened 
the  music  in  her  nature,  he  had  not  gone  on  touching 
and  tiying  its  chords  of  sweetness.  He  began  without 
design,  and  he  went  on  because  it  was  delightful  to 
them  both. 

How  much  is  loss  to  a  girl,  and  how  much  is  gain, 
in  such  a  guileless  experience?  Her  Cousin  Philip 
gave  Anna  a  few  days  worth  living  and  worth  remem- 
bering ;  a  little  idle  love,  a  little  laKy  compassion,  and 
a  spray  of  white  heath.  The  dead  flower  survived  his 
other  offerings,  short  lived  as  it  was — ^perhaps  because 
she  watered  it  with  a  shower  or  two  of  April  tears. 

Mrs.  Wynyard  saw  without  seeing,  and  heard  with- 
out understanding.  The  weather  continued  fine  and 
genial,  and  Philip  and  Anna  were  much  out  and  about 
together,  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  The  head  of 
the  dale  was  very  beautiful  with  hanging  woods,  deep 
rocky  streams,  and  heathery  hiUs,  delightful  to  ex- 
plore. It  was  a  strange  country  to  Anna  as  well  as  a 
strange  life.  One  radiant  day,  from  the  ridge  of  i\i^ 
moor,  she  espied  smoke  drifting  along  the  opposite 
hill-side,  and  Philip  told  her  the  naiTow  glen  between 
was  Arkindale,  .and  that  the  smoke  came  from  the 
blast-furnace  at  the  lead-works.  Neither  Anna  nor 
Lois  had  been  told  all  the  truth  of  the  family  mis- 
fortunes, and  she  only  said, — "Those  works  where 
papa  wasted  so  much  money,"  and  sighed,  but  without 
any  peculiar  sense  of  shame. 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  she  found  her 
mother  spending  the  afternoon  hour  of  recreation 
with  the  governess,  to  whose  quiet  company  in  the 
schoolroom  she  also  often  betook  herself  of  an  even- 
ing, when  the  drawing-room  society  was  too  lively  and 
cheerful  for  her.  Miss  Hinton  had  won  her  grateful 
regard  by  proposing  that  Lois  should  share  her 
cousins'  stupes  as  weU  as  their  amusements,  and  the 
plan  had  worked  admirably.  Lois  ceased  grieving, 
and  was  diligent,  docile,  and  happy  in  her  new  sphere. 

Anna  came  in  blooming  with  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
still  wearing  her  hat  and  habit,  and  dropping  on  the 
sofa  by  her  mother,  she  gave  a  glowing  account  of  her 
ride.  That  ended,  she  inquired  what  they  had  been 
talking  about,  shut  in  over  the  fire,  "About  you.. 
Anna^  and  about  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  govemess*B 
life,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  your  life,  dear,  by  and 
by,"  replied  Mrs.  Wynyard,  in  a  tone  of  languid  regret. 
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Anna  did  not  anawcr.  She  gazed  atraighti  beforo 
her  ont  of  th«  vmdow  at  the  aoimj  blue  sly;  her 
brom  rose,  and  her  month  fell,  and  bLc  looked  like 
Anna  at  Eastwold  again.  After  dinner  she  vaniahed 
from  the  drawing-room  for  all  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  was  undei-atood  to  have  gone  to  spend  it  npstaii-s 
with  UisB  HintiOn. 

The  viait  to  Eakford  came  to  a  close  with  the  month 
of  April,  and  on  a  aumptuous  May  day  Mi-a.  Wynyard 
and  her  girls  took  their  leave  of  the  hoapituljlc  houae 


that  had  aerved  to  break  their  fall  from  Eaetwold  to 
Norminster.  Dr.  Philip  Raymond  and  Mauriee  met 
them  at  the  station,  and  conveyed  thciu  to  their  lodg- 
ings in  the  quiet  green  suburb  beyond  Aldgate,  where 
stood  Chasscll's  school  The  aaaizcs  were  prjcecding 
at  the  time  of  their  ai'iivul,  and  the  doctor  informed 
his  nster-in-lnw  that  Ur.  Hargrove's  tiiai  was  to  come 
on  the  following  day.  She  eighed  grieTonaly,  and 
wished  they  had  stayed  at  Eskford  until  it  was  ovei". 
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INCIDENTS  OF  THE  LATE  AMEMCAK 
WAU. 

Like  evei7  other  grciit  couflii;t,  the  Ciiil  'VVar  in 
America  waa  distinguished  by  aota  of  heroism  and 
toncfaing  incidents  on  both  sidca  of  the  atniggle.  which 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  alike  of  friends  and  foea. 
One  or  two  suah  may  be  related  by  way  of  inti-oducing 
the  eiqnisite  little  poem  wliiok  oui'  ai-tist  has  so  feel- 
ingly iUustrated. 

Ai  officer  of  General  Sedgwick's  corps  relates  the 
following  incident,  which  occurred  when  his  troop  was 
halted  on  a  hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  tlie  £eld 
~or  many  milea 
had  heai'd  the 
and  more  excited  as  they 
approached  within  striking  distance  of  the  foe.  As 
the  head  of  the  colunm  drew  up  to  receive  its  final 
orders,  a  poor  follow,  who  looked  the  image  of  death, 
hobbled  out  of  the  ambulance  in  which  he  had  been 
^ing,  and,  shonl^ering  his  musket,  was  just  starting 
K>rwai-d,  when  the  surgeon  in  charge  stopped  him. 

"  VVbere  are  yon  going,  sir?" 

"  To  the  front.  Doctor;"  and  the  brave  fellow  tried 
bard  to  stand  firm,  and  speak  boldly  b»  he  saluted  the 
snrgeoB, 


"Tu  the  fruut!  Wlial!  a  man  in  ^oiu-  condition! 
WLy,  sir,  you  can't  nuuch  half  a  mile ;  you  haven't 
the  strength  to  carry  yourself,  let  alone  youv  knap- 
sack, musket,  and  equipments.  You  must  be  ci'azy, 
anrdy." 

"But,  Doctor,  my  division  arc  in  the  fight" — hci-e 
he  grasped  the  wheel  of  an  ambidonce  to  support  hiui- 
self— "and  I  have  a  young  brother  in  my  company. 
I  jiiusi  go." 

"But  I  am  your  surBoon,  and  I  forbid  you.  You 
have  cveiy  symptom  of  typhoid  fever;  a  little  over- 
will  kill  you." 


.  he  did.  Ue 
marched  to  the  traat,  and  bis  right  arm  having  been 
blown  away  at  the  dbow,  lie  was  laid  low  by  a  Mini£ 
ball  which  pierced  his  foreb<£id. 

The  same  officer  was  looking  wistfully  at  a  soldier 
whose  two  feet  had  been  shot  away,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  hy  a  little  dmmmev-boy,  who  held  up 
hia  left  arm,  fi-om  which  the  hand  had  been  severed, 
while  he  still  held  his  dram  with  the  other. 

"Will  yov.  do  as  much  as  that  for  the  Union P"  he 

"  Te«,  my  little  fellow,  if  I  must." 
"Well,  I  d  do  more;"  and  be  held  up  his  rigbt  hand; 
"  but  then  Pd  have  no  hands  at  all  to  work  fer  mother. 
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imd  iatbcr  nus  killod  at  Antidtum."  TUe  litUe  fellow 
vas  about  twelve  or  thirUen  yean  of  aj^. 

Here  is  another  striking  incident. 

"  Look  there !" 

"1  looked,"  Baja  the  narrator,  "in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  beheld  a  aahb  at  once  so  horrible  and 
Bublime,  that  it  will  ever  form  a  living  picture  in  my 
mMnor^.  A  strolig,  atalirart  fellow,  with  the  ah«iwe)u 
of  a  eeneant  on  lua  arm,  ragged  and  torn,  wne  linp- 
ing  alowly  towarda  uh.  The  ahoe  on  hia  right  footwaa 
covered  with  blood,  and  a  lai-ge  rent  in  bis  pantaloons. 
Just  above  the  knee,  fi'om  which  the  blood  was  also 
trickling,  solved  the  question  of  the  location  of  his 
wound.  Ho  was  hatleaa,  his  hair  was  disoi'dered,  his 
face  and  hands  were  begrimed  with  smoke  and  powder, 
and  he  looked  altogether  maniac-like  and  exhausted. 
Bui  Tie  had  kU  CoUntra  with  him  1  Hia  regiment,  or 
Uie  greater  part  of  it,  had  been  either  killed  or  okptnred; 
he  mi  lost  his  colours  once,  and  waa  afterwaria  cap- 
tured himself.  He  watohed  his  opportunity,  killed  the 
rebel  who  held  his  flag,  and  eecapcvl  with  it  nidj  into 

Mauy  touching  incidents  are  related  by  burial  parties, 
such  as  that  of  a  young  aoldier  in  whose  pocket  waa 
found  a  golden  locket  containing  the  likeness  of  a  fair 
young  woman.  Some  of  these  wo  may  relate  at  another 
opportuuity.  At  preaentwe  close  theanlijectbyqnotiag 
the  pathetic  Tersea,  alluded  to  above,  wbieli  arc  from 
the  pen  of  a  Southern  lady.  Miss  Marie  Lacoste,  of 
Savannah  ;  and  which  oommemorate  an  iuoidmt  of 
but  too  freqnent  occurrence  in  both  armMs.  They 
were  first  published  we  believe  by  the  "  Sonthem  Presa, 
but  a  poem  so  tenderly  written  well  demrves  to  b 
widely  Known,  and  to  find  a,  more  permanent  record 
than  m  likely  to  he  afEotded  by  the  ootnmns  of  a  ni 
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■fl  the  defiH  And  t^e  djitig  Inv— 
Woundtd  by  bayoii^U.  sh^lli,  and  boll'— 

SuDcboily^s  djirling  waa  bonie  one  Anj. 
Sonycho-\j'i  dai'lmg  I     Sc^yanpg  utlu  hmri\ 

Wnriiig  -till  on  bis  pil^  nr«t  few, 
Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  duit  o{  the  gmrc, 

The  lingiriBg  light  of  his  boyhood's  gmcp. 

MatlfJ  and  damp  are  tbe  cuvli  of  gaU 

Kiisiag  the  >tn>»r  of  (hit  fnir  yoiing  bran- ; 
Pale  nn  the  Iffn  of  delicat*  mould — 

Somebudj's  dai  ling;  ii  dying  now. 
Back  fiBm  the  leiutiliil,  blue-vdned  fac- 

Bnish  every  wanderirg  silken  thrftul ; 
Crou  Mb  hniHli  lu  a  sign  of  grace — 

Sometody'i  dariing  i>  biIII  and  Jrad. 

Kin  hira  once  fbr  Somebod'/'s  snlir, 

Uurmur  a  [nvver  toti  and  lev, 
One  bright  curl  from  the  duster  take— 

They  were  »in«body'>  priJe,  yim  know. 
SomebnJy'i  hand  hath  rtsied  there ! 

Wm  ii  a  motlierX  tott  aud  whit-7 
Aid  hsve  the  lips  of  a  lister  fair 

Been  bapCiitd  in  Iheso  waves  of  light  ? 

Gsd  faiowi  beat.     He  wai  9onwbody'>  kn'o  ; 

Soin<.'bijd}*'s  heHii  enahrined  liim  theie  ; 
Somebo^ty  WKfted  hi«  oame  above, 

Nigbl  and  mom,  on  the  wings  of  prayir. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  nwnj, 

Looking  so  handTome,  briTe,  and  grnod  ; 
Somebody's  kiis  on  his  forehesd  lay  ; 

Sonoebudy  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 


Aai  smiling,  childlike  lip  nplit. 
Tenderly  buiy  the  ftir  young  dead. 

Pausing  to  dmp  no  his  grave  a  fear; 
Cnrre  on  the  wooden  alab  at  hti  head — 

'•  Som^^)d/>darliHg  Uti  turud  A,  1/  !" 
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-"  ■■    • '-  -VmSG      (L,. 

cold  weather  iii 

Janoaiy  last  a 

country  dcrgj'- 

t  man   wrolc  lo 

■   the  "Time!"  to 

I  ta.y  that  a  k- 

;  bouring  min  in 

his   parish  bitl 

brought  tim  a 

lii-sidodplatt', -J 
»nd  beautiful,  tl;ii 
know  whether  tti- 
r  been  seen  befnre. 
;  aware  that  any 
given  to  the  brii : 
.t  it  is  rcallj  iu- 
:  find  what  alar;;' 

onus  may  lie  ss- 

_^^^.    .  .^    a   Bake   of   sniHr, 

nnder  al^htly  varying  coniJi. 
tioBS  of  tsmperatnre  and  moisbare.  Huudredn.  Tiat 
thouaanda,  of  these  delioata  crystala  have  been  fi^r^. 
and  l^ey  ahowAU  eihaastless  vari«ty  of  oonGguration, 
though  limited  to  one  single  primary  form,  nbicli, 
as  in  the  oase  of  iee,  is  aix-sided,  or  sii-limbed. 

The  writer  has  sometiinea  fonnd  on  his  coat  ^livre. 
just  aa  it  was  be^sniog  to  snow  in  a  dry  cold  air,  liitl< 
wheels  witb  ax  q>okes,  or  stars  mth  six  rayn.  This  i- 
■no  novelty;  for  kq  old  writer.  Dr.  Grew,  romurke>i 
abont  two  hnndrad  years  ago,  that  "  he  who  will  \^< 
abroad  with  bis  eyes  well  fixed,  and  wiUt  good  cauti'Mi. 
and  this  in  a  thin,  calm,  and  still  snow,  may  by  degrc'.s 
observe  that  many  parts  hereof  are  of  a  r^ular  Eifnix'- 
for  the  moat  part  as  it  were  bo  many  httfe  rowels,  or 
stars  of  six  points,  and  upon  each  01  these  aix  poinli 
are  set  other  points." 

These  figures  are  to  bo  scon  in  the  greatest  heaiitv 
in  very  cold  countries,  and  so  numerous  are  tbej,  tbal 
our  Arctic  tt^vellera  have  classified  tbom  in  varii)is 
ways.  Scoresby  aiTangcs  them  in  five  claascs :  1.  Ili 
lamellar,  or  six-aided  platea.  These  arc  of  mo»t  delicate 
structure,  some  being  stars  of  six  points,  some  rii'; 
sided  transparent  pliitcs  quite  plain,  others  beautifnllj 
variegated  by  white  linas,  forming  smidler  beiagons 
or  other  regular  figm'es.  CJthers  are  an  accumulation 
of  hexagons  in  great  vai-iety,  some  of  which  hav..' 
spines  and  projecting  angles.  In  class  No.  2  there  i^ 
a  littJejilA^  or  sphnre  in  the  centre,  from  which  proi^ee'l 
a  nnmber  of  branches.  Class  No  3.  consists  of  n'-w'"' 
prianu  ;  No.  4  of  aix-svdad  pyramida  ;  No.  5  of  jwvni'. 
with  one  or  both  ends  ins^ted  in  the  centre  of  a  sii- 
sided  plate. 

When  Admiral  Beleher  was  wintering  in  the  Arfli' 
regions,  he  nrranged  the  enow  crystals  »nt.^  it"'- 
claaees,  and  attached  to  each  a  name  that  he  thoa^'U'- 
hia  crew  would  boat  tinderstand.  Olaas  No.  1  be  calls'' 
tiara  ond  yofiern,  from  their  reflOmblance  to  Iho  emblen; 
of  that  order  of  knighthood.  He  compnree  a  sboxrr 
of  these  crystals  to  the  light  passing  showers  of  nuii 
frequently  met  with  in  spring,  and  he  thinks  they  V'' 
due  to  the  snddeu  formation  and  «oildeBsalion  ei 
■Tapour.  In  this  ho  is  probaMy  right,  for  any  sodde" 
bnrat  of  very  cold  air  into  warm  moiat  air  will  prodnci' 
oondenaation  of  the  vapour.  Thun  during  a  Russian 
winter,  the  window  of  a  ball-room  was  broken.  (!>'■  | 
intensely  cold  air  rushing  in  produced  a  sudden  fall  of  j 
snow  in  the  room  among  tha  dancers.  Captain  Parr^ 
noticed  that  any  tctj  oold  article  eoddenly  brongu! 
into  the  warm  cabin  was  instantly  anrroundcl  "J  " 
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ktJo  ti  li^it,  dne  lt>  the  fbrtuKtion  of  minato  icr 
^Ytrtali  from  the  Tapoor  of  the  room.  ll«kber  numea 
.Cms  No.  2  ram,  and  afiplMd  it  to  the  heavy  flooouleat 
cl«H!ription  of  mow,  not  dittiiigiuahed  bv  beautj  of 
form.  So.  3  he  named  bad  owuned,  or  nue  Bpicular 
aitow,  the  reeolt  of  the  first  varietT  b«iiig  brokoi  up 
by  ihia  wind.  It  forms  the  bulk  of  the  heaTieat  and 
loDsest  Btorma,  and  may  be  so  fine  as  to  resemble 
smMe.  Such  enow  forme  the  mwm-fog  of  the  north, 
and  the  tourmente  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

In  1855  there  was  a  severe  frost  in  England,  and 
msuy  of  the  crystals  supposed  to  belong  to  FoIbt 
regione  were  seen  here.  Mr.  Glaiaher  collected  a  large 
Dumber  of  forms,  and  puhlished  them  in  a  good-siaed 
volume.  A  sight  of  these  fignrea  is  worth  a  volume  of 
description,  so  we  shall  not  refer  to  his  elaseifioation, 
but  merely  rema]&  that  the  figiuree  seem  to  undergo 
chan^  with  ereir  variation  in  tempemture.  The 
combined  observations  of  various  inquiren  give  us  the 
singular  iact  that  water  in  tbe  form  of  snow  marks 
many  of  its  lovely  forms  not  only  on  every  d^ree  of 
the  uiermometer,  from  32°,  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
downwards,  Imt  probably  hae  a  separate  form  for  every 
tenth,  or  even  for  every  hundredtn.  of  a  degree.  Pro- 
fessor l^ndall  in  climbiuK  among  tlie  Swiss  mountains 
was  frequently  struck  wiUi  the  extreme  beauty  of  these 
"frozen  flowers," as  he  calls  them.  Ho  fancies  one  can 
gee  the  solid  nncleoe  formed  and  floating  in  the  air, 
drawing  towards  it  its  allied  atoms,  and  these  "  ar- 
ranging themselves  ae  if  tb^  moved  to  music,  and 
ended  by  rendering  that  masic  soncrete." 


Snow  not  only  conetaoUy  ohangea  in  eharacter  while 
falling,  bnt  after  it  has  fallen.  In  onr  olimate  the 
snow  18  geaeially  moist,  and  oakea  together,  as  every 
one  knows  who  ever  made  a  mowbalL  At  lower  tem- 
peratures than  are  common  in  this  country  the  enow 
IB  fine  Mid  dry  aa  a  powder.  In  Lapland  it  is  often 
like  sand,  crisp  to  the  tread,  and  suitable  for  skating 
on  with  tliose  long  narrow  pieces  of  wood  attached  to 
the  feet,  and  caJled  (Tunc  skatet.  Should  very  cold 
weather  ensue,  the  s«ow  beneath  the  surface  forms 


:gular  hexagonal  lumps,  which  the  Laplander 
pri7«,  and  will  dig  oat  fi-om  ni  '       ' 
fin  their  kettles,  aa  it  yields  i 


nnder  the  recent  snow  to 
water  than  fresh 
mow.  The  Iiaps  prefer  the  diy  or  sand  snowfor  lying 
upon,  sa  it  does  nut  yield  so  much  to  the  weight,  nor 
get  into  the  folds  of  tne  dress,  nor  melt  in  the  rur.  It 
does  not  become  sloppy  before  a.  fire,  but  seems  to  dis- 
appear by  evaporation.  Fresh  flakes  of  enow  oontain 
a  great  deal  of  air,  ao  that  a  depth  of  twenty-seven 
in^es  of  snow  will  not  give  more  than  three  inches  of 
water.  It  is  to  this  entanglement  of  air  with  minutely 
divided  inter  that  the  snow  owes  its  whiteness.  White 
foam  is  similarly  produced,  as  when  the  tup  of  a  wave 
is  brokan  up,  and  the  air  rushes  in  between  the  drops. 
Bnt  where  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  snow  and  melts  a 
portion  of  it  upon  the  enrfaee,  the  water  stnks  throngfa 
and  forms  ice  with  the  lower  portions,  and  aa  tfia 


process  is  constantly  going  on,  in  the  Swiss  Alps  for 
example,  we  get  that  tpeenUex  kind  of  sninr.  called  new, 
which  is  ice  of  a  whitish  colour,  containing  a  large 
number  of  air-bubblaa.  Ab  thu  .ioe  .becomes  com- 
pressed by  the  over-lying  mass  of  snow,  the  air-bubblea 
are  Bquee»ed  out,  and  we  get  the  ordinary  ice  of  the 

The  eoow  that  forma  the  oaps  of  high  mountAinB  is 
pennas^ot  all  the  year  round.  In  ase^ding  mountains 
we  come  to  a  point  oulled  the  snotc-ftne,  beyond  which 
the  snow  does  not  melt  This  line  varies  in  height, 
according  to  the  climate,  from  many  thousand  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  aea.  The  aecumulation  of  the  moun- 
tain enow  is  got  rid  of  by  the  cape  becoming  top-htAi|y, 
as  it  were, and  slipping  off  form  the  avalamdtv,  "the 
thunderbolt  of  snow."  The  snow  thus  shot  down  fl(lg 
up  the  valleys  with  glaeUrt,  which,  like  a  river,. m( 
slowly  on  to  the  lower  valleys  under  the  pcesaure 
the  accumulating  snow  in  the  upper  vatleya.  The 
iraate  of  snow  and  ice  in  melting  founs  the  oooreee  of 
many  noble  rivoie. 

The  snow  of  the  Alps  at  different  oltibodee  is  ol 
various  colours,  or  rather  the  colour  of  tlie  light  .in 
oavitiee  in  the  snow  varies,  a  eonunon  tint  being  a 
lovely  blu4. 

Snow  of  a  red  colour  has  been  seeaeven  when  falling, 
^though  the  red  colour  is  usually  seen  on  old  snow. 
In  the  celebrated  "Crimson  Cliffs"  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  the  red  colour  was  found  to  extend  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot.  The  colour  seems  to  be  due  to 
minute  vegetable  and  animal  lite. 

Lastlr,  uiminoua  mow  hue  been  oheerved.  A  party 
on  Locn  Awe,  in  Argyleahire,  overtaken  by  a  snow 
shower,  were  astonished  to  find  the  flakes  luminous, 
and  that  they  continued  to  be  so  after  settling  on  the 
sidee  of  the  boat  and  on  persons'  dresses.  The  effect 
was  probably  due  to  electricity. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  disappearance  of 
snow  by  evaporation.  One  hundred  grams  of  light 
snow  have  been  found  to  lose  sixty  graibs  in  weight  ii 
one  night,  when  the  temperature  was  below  25°. 

The  use  of  anow  in  affording  a  vmrm  covering  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  well  known.  The  nir  may  be 
30°  or  40°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  while  the 
ground  below  the  snow  wffl  bo  only  at  the  freezing 
point.  Mr.  Ohuaher  placed  a  thermometer  on  long 
grass  one  eloudless  night  in  February,  and  found  the 
temperature  to  be  — 6°,  or  88°  below  the  freexine'  point,- 
while  a  thermomeber  on  grass  covered  only  fc^  three 
inches  of  enow  marked  28°,  or  only  4°  below  the  freezing 
point.  Some  time  after  a  thermometer  on  the  snow 
KBve  — 12°;  BO  that  there  woa  actually  a  differenoe  of 
40°  between  the  surface  of  the  snow  and  the  grass  three 
inches  below  it.  Facts  hke  these  are  aa  wonderful, 
and  prove  d»i^  in  ereatiim  quit«  as  mneh,  ae  the 
astomshing  conditions  connected  with  the  (reeling  of 
water  described  in  the  former  article,  It>  is  to  this 
circumstance,  that  the  ground  is  kept  warm  by  «n( 
that  wc  have  the  fine  healthy  colour  of  young  wheat 
and  grass  aft«r  the  anow  has  melt^  in  the  spring. 
So  also  in  the  Alps  there  ore  numerous  beautiful  and 
somewhat  delicate  plants,  such  aa  auriculas,  sa 
frages,  kc.,  which  dehffht  the  eye  when  the  snow  1 
disappeared,  but  which  wouldhave  perished butfor  the 
white  winter  coverlid. 

Snow,  like  ice,  mokes  good  roads  in  countries  where 
the  winter  is  long  and  severe,  and  where  people  ride 
about  in  tleigh$,  ox  carri^ea  without  wheels.  As  the 
road  is  noiseless  the  sleigh-horses  are  hung  with  merry 
jingling  bells.  Snow  shoes  and  snow  skates  are  worn 
oy  the  pedestrians,  and  these  presenting  fiat  surfaces 
to  the  snow,enablo  them  to  get  over  t^o  ground  Quickly. 
The  Esquimaux  build  their  bouaes  of  snow,  and  in  the 
Apennines  there  is  a,  harvest  of  snow  snScieut  to 
supply  all  ckwofi  in  N^les  with  the  meana  of  oozing 
their  summer' drinks. 
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A  POET  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME 

Qbopfby  Ohattceb,  •'  tbe  father  of  English  poetry," 
was  bom  in  London  in  1^)28,  and  after  studying  at 
Cambridge,  and  perhaps  at  Oxford  also,  went  to  the 
court  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  was  employed  in  the 
public  service.  He  married  the  sister-in-law  of  John 
of  Gkiunt,  the  long's  ^o^*  ^^  ^^  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  retired  to  Woodstock,  where  he  wrote  his  great 
work,  "The  Canterbury  Tales."  He  died  in  London 
in  1400,  and  is  buried  in  the  south  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  consequence,  poets  and  men  of 
letters  hare  ever  since  been  buried,  or  monuments 
erected  to  them,  there,  and  the  transept  is  called  Poets' 
Comer. 

The  "Canterbury  Tales"  is  one  of  the  greatest 
X>oems  in  our  language,  but  as  it  was  written  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  mother-tongue,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ordinary  readers,  both  on  aoeount  of  its  grammar 
and  spelling.  We  haye  modernized  portions  of  the 
prologue,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  form  a  pleasant 
and  interesting  reading.  The  poem  contains  one  of 
the  best  accounts  which  exist  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  England  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  poem  opens  thus  :— 

When  gentle  April  with  his  showers  sweet, 
(The  "winter  past)  tiie  cold  dry  eai*th  does  greet, 
And  bathes  m  genial  moisture  evei'T  root, 
That  in  its  season  each  may  bring  forUi  fruit ; 
When  southern  gales  fan  with  their  loving  breath 
Pasture  and  field,  and  forest-grove  and  heath, 
Bringing  back  life — ^the  while  the  spring-tide  sun. 
In  joyous  strength,  his  giant  course  doth  iiin ; 
When  woods  re-echo  biiw  sweet  melody, 
As  day  and  night  they  carol  happily; 
And  ail  rejoice,  light  youth  and  hoary  age, 
Then  is  the  time  men  go  on  pilgiimage. 
Palmers  go  forth,  to  seek  on  distant  strands 
The  shrines  of  holy  saints  in  foreign  lands. 
But  specially,  from  Berwick  to  Land's  End, 
The  English  folk  to  Canterbury  wend. 
The  holy  martyr  Thomas*  for  to  seek, 
Because  he  helpM  them  when  they  were  sick. 

Chaucer  himself,  he  goes  on  to  say,  started  at  the 
proper  season,  and  reached,  on  his  way,  the  Tabard 
Inn  at  Southwark.  Here  he  found  twenty-nine  pilgrims 
like  himself,  and  being  much  pleased  with  them,  deter- 
mined to  go  in  their  companjr.  In  oi*der  to  Ughten 
the  weariness  of  thepoumey,  mine  host  of  the  Tabard 
proposed  that  each  pilgrim  should  tell  a  tale  on  the  way, 
and  that  on  the  return  of  the  party,  he  who  had  told' 
the  best  should  be  entertained  by  the  rest  at  a  supper. 
This  was  agreed  to.  This  is  the  machinery,  the  "  plot " 
of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."     "  But  first,"  says  the 

r)et, "  I  must  tell  you  something  about  these  pilgrims, 
will  describe  them  to  you  one  by  one." 

A  Enioht  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
Who  from  the  period  that  he  first  began 
To  ride  on  horseback,  loyM  chiyalry. 
Honour  and  truth,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Full  well  approyM  had  he  been  in  ws.r. 
Fierce  battles  had  he  fought  in,  no  man  more. 
In  Christendom  as  well  as  Heatheness, 
And  still  was  honoured  for  his  worthiness. 
In  peaceful  times  he  gained  rich  meed  of  praise. 
Harmless  as  doye,  and  yet  as  seipeut  wise. 
Brave  as  a  lion,  gentle  as  a  maid. 
He  never  evil  word  to  any  said ; 
Never  for  self,  but  always  strong  for  right. 
He  was  a  very  ]>erf  ect  gentle  knight. 

He  wore  a  fustian  frock  under  his  armour,  all  soiled 

*  t. «.,  Thoams  k  Becket,  whose  shrine  was  the  most  popular  oVJcct 
of  ptlcrimMge  at  that  f>eriod. 


with  the  rust  of  it^  for  he  had  but  just  landed  from 
foreign  wars. 

His  son  was  with  him,  acting  as  his  Sqthbk,  who  iir 
accordingly  described  next;  a  young,  good-looking 
fellow,  in  loye,  of  course,  and  therefore  yeiy  particiilai 
of  his  personal  appearance. 

His  locks  were  ctui'd  as  though  they  had  been  in  prcss; 

Of  twenty  years  of  age  he  was,  I  guess. 

In  stature  somewhat  more  than  common  length. 

Of  wonderful  activity  and  stren^h. 

He  too,  though  young,  had  warlike  service  seen, 

In  France  and  Flanders,  Italy  and  Sx>ain ; 

And  borne  him  bravely  for  so  little  space, 

In  hope  to  gain  in  his  young  lady's  grace. 

With  Droidcred  coat,  be  looked  like  meadow  bright. 

Which  spring  has  decked  with  flow'rets  red  and  white  ; 

He  sang  or  fluted  all  the  livelong  day. 

Joyous  and  merry  as  the  month  of  May. 

Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeves  full  long  and  wide, 

Well  could  he  sit  on  hoi'se,  and  well  could  ride; 

Could  sing  good  songs,  coidd  even  well  indite. 

Could  joust  and  dance,  could  paint, — could  even  write. 

So  deep  in  love,  I  e'en  must  tell  the  tale, 

He  slept  at  night  no  more  than  nightingale. 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly,  and  serviceable, 

And  waited  on  his  father  at  the  table. 

The  next  is  a  Nun,  a  Prioress. 

In  manner  yery  simple,  modest,  coy, 

The  strongest  oath  she  used  was  "  Baint  Kloy," 

And  she  was  callM  Madame  Eglantine. 

Full  well  she  sane  the  services  divine. 

Accompanied  wil£.  tuneful  twang  of  nose. 

For  finer  speech,  French  words  uie  sometimes  chose. 

That  is  to  say,  the  French  of  Stratford-Bow, 

For  nought  of  French  of  Paris  did  she  know. 

So  nice  and  proper  when  that  she  did  eat, 

She  never  dn:>pp'd  a  morsel  of  her  meat ; 

Nor  in  the  gravy  dipp'd  her  fingers  deep, 

And  as  she  rais^  it  to  her  mouUi,  could  keep 

The  drops  from  falling  on  her  breast ;  in  short, 

She  long'd  to  show  the  manners  of  the  court. 

Her  upper  lip  she  always  vriped  so  clean, 

That  on  her  cup-edge  thei*e  was  never  seen, 

Wheneyer  she  did  diink,  a  spot  of  ^prease ; 

Of  meat  she  always  took  "  a  little  piece." 

So  stately,  so  complacent  was  she,  nence 

She  deemed  that  all  should  give  her  reverence. 

And  then  so  te^ider-heai'ted  1    She  would  cry 

At  sight  of  mouse  entrapp'd,  and  doom'd  to  die. 

She  had  of  dogs  great  number,  which  she  fed 

With  meat,  and  diickens,  milk,  and  fine  wheat-br^nJ. 

Her  bead  was  cover'd  vrith  a  kerchief  wliite, 

Her  nose  was  straight,  her  eyes  were  large  and  bright 

Her  mouth  was  smiall,  her  lips  were  cherry  red, 

And  smooth  as  marble  was  her  broad  forehead. 

A  Monk  there  was,  right  stout  and  burly  he, 
A  daring  rider,  lo\dng  veneiy.* 
To  be  an  Abbot  fully  was  he  able- 
Full  many  a  dainty  noi*se  had  he  in  stable. 
When  out  he  rode,  men  could  his  bridle  hear 
In  th*  whistling  wind  jingling  along  so  dcai*. 
And  loud  and  cheerful  as  the  chapd  bell. 
When  prime  or  yesper-hour  its  tongue  doth  toll. 
Little  cared  he  for  rules  of  Benedict, 
He  held  them  all  too  barbarous  and  strict ; 
With  ancient  fashions  what  had  ho  to  do  ? 
Let  them  be  buried — he  lived  in  the  new. 
Nor  cared  he  aught  for  any  empty  prate 
Of  those  who  caSed  a  hunter  reprobate, 
Nor  those  who  thought  a  monk  should  stay  lA  cloistei' 
Such  fancies,  quoth  ne,  are  not  worth  an  oyster. 
Why  should  he  read,  and  study  day  and  night 
O'er  musty  books  ? — why  should  he  spend  his  might 

*  Hunting. 
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O'er  spade  or  hammer  ?    If  that  Benedict 
Saw  ((ood  in  hibour,  let  Done  interdict 
GoodBenedict  from  labouring  all  the  day; 
ileanwhile  our  monk  iroidd  nde,  and  hunt,  and  play. 

Nor  stinted  he  in  draaa — I  saw  his  hand 
Border'd  with  finest  ermino  of  the  land ; 
Uis  hood  was  fasten'd  underneath  his  chin 
With  curious  wrought  and  massiTe  golden  pin, 
And  st  tbe  end  a  love- knot  met  my  aigiit. 
His  h(»d  was  bald,  &k1  ahatie  lik«  mirror  bri^t  ; 
So  did  his  fade,  aa  if  it  wero  anointed, — 
A  well-condition'd  man,  and  weU>Ap]Bointed. 
His  eras  dMp  Bonk,  utd  rollii^  in  his  head, 
Whicn  Bteam'd  and  nnaked  like  pot  of  melted  lead. 

The  Fbias  is  dMcrihed  next,  and  is  drawn  in  Tery 
dark  colours,  much  tiie  same,  indeed,  a«  in  the  proac 
descriptiooB  of  the  poet's  fiiemd,  WicUf.  The  Friar 
is  thorouffhlj  venal  and  eormpt ;  a  amooth.tamgued, 
cringing  oTpoerite,  who  will  talk  of  the  moBt  — ered 
things  with  his  tongrte  in  hia  cheek,  to  wheedle  money 
from  the  simple- heartedi  hot  who  especiallT  prid^ 
himactf  in  roM>ing  the  poor  and  nidowe.  With  this, 
he  ia  also  profligate  in.  liio.  Passing  hiai  by,  we  come 
to  the  Uerchant. 


L  MBBCBAIf  T  next  ai 


Mg  Ue  l^roag  appear*d. 


With  shining  boots  and  Flaadera  beare 

And  aa  he  sMttitnly  on  honefaadi  aat. 

He  spoke  of  trade  sod  gitins,  and  thought  the  aea 

From  Middleburghto  Orwdl  waU'd ahoohl  be, 

To  gosrd  from  foes.     Bi^t  well  ho  baigai«s  made. 

And  nsed  his  ens  and  ears  in  foreign  tnde ; 

And  noite  could  ever  to  bis  secrets  get, 

Whether  he  rich  had  got,  or  were  in  debt. 

A  CuKKK  was  next,  come  np  from  Oxford  towq, 
Who  h>u3  in  logic  gottcD  great  renown. 
His  bona  as  lean  and  thin  aa  anr  lakc, 
Himself  no  fatter,  I  my  oath  will  take. 
His  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  his  coat  threadbare. 
He  had  no  liring  yet,  yon  might  be  ware ; 
Nor  eared  hefor  sach  thiiws,  or  worldly  gain. 
Yet  there  were  things  whidi  he  desired  amain. 
To  hare  a  score  of  books  at  his  bd's  head, 
This  was  his  pbHsnre,  aaH  he  tmly  nud 
That  he  found  AriatoUtfs  logio  sweat 
B^ond  all  music  which  ottr  eur  doth  greet. 
He  had  but  little  gi^  bat  aoBedMOB  friends 
Woold  make  him  praaentsf  whiehhestrajgfatwoy  spoada 
In  buying  books,  and  as  be  doee  ao,  piaya 
That  God  will  bless  the  girers  all  their  days. 
And  aa  he  gaTS  to  study  earnest  heed. 
He  spoke  not  single  w<n:d  more  than  waaneed  ; 
And  this  he  spoke  with  format  rercrenoe. 
Quietly,  calmly,  but  with  all  good  sense ; 
Sonndmg  in  moral  rirtue  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  leant  and  glawy  teach. 

A  FRUtxLiM  was  there  in  tita  eampsny, 
"With  snow-white  bevd.  right  comely  for  t*)  ace: 
And  broad  red  cheMs,  which  plainly  told  ^c  tale 
That  in  the  mom  he  loved  a  sap  of  ale. 
Own  son  of  Epicarus  aurc  was  he. 
And  held  good  living  trae  felicity  ; 
In  his  large  household,  every  one  could  tell. 
His  patron  saint,  fiaint  Julian,*  aerr'd  be  well. 
His  bread,  bis  ale,  were  ahraya  of  the  bast, 
A  better  fiUed  cellar  few  possoss'd  ; 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  harder,  one  might  think 
It  snowU  ia  his  house  of  meat  and  dnnk. 
And  as  the  quarters  of  the  year  came  round. 
Sure  was  each  dish  in  season  to  abound. 
Full  many  a  partridge  fat  had  he  in  mew, 
And  many  a  bream  and  many  a  pike  in  stew. 


i<  p.itroa  Bint  of  hciq>i(.ility. 


Woe  to  his  cook,  unless  the  sauces  were 
Poignant  and  sharp,  and  ready  all  his  gear. 
His  board,  which  stood  Ex'd  in  the  hall  slway, 
Was  ready  cover'd  all  the  livelong  day. 
At  qiiiiTtni  snasinni  he  was  lord  and  sire, 
And  many  timas  was  chosen  knight  o'  th'  shiif. 

A  WtrE  oame  naxt,  of  ancient  Bath's  fair  eit;, 
But  she  was  somewhat  deaf,  which  was  a  pi^. 
In  making  cloth  much  loboor  had  she  spmit, 
And  far  surpaes'd  those  of  Tpres  end  Qhent 
Whene'er  she  went  to  church  none  rniut  be  wen 
Approach  the  offering  till  that  she  had  be«i  ; 
And  if  they  did,  so  very  wroth  was  she, 
It  took  her  clean  out  of  all  charity. 
Her  dainty  head-di'eBs  was  so  fair  of  ground, 
I  could  be  sworn  it  n-eighbd  fuU  a  pound. 
At  least  on  Sundays ;  then  her  scarlet  hose. 
So  smartly  bound,  match'd  with  her  fn-sh  new  A\  ■■ 
She  was  a  buxom  woman  all  her  life. 
Husbands  at  church  door  had  she  married  five ; 
Not  to  nuLke  mention  of  her  friends  in  vontb. 
Which  should  but  little  edify  in  truth.  '' 
Thrice  had  ebo  visited  Jeruulem, 
Aad  ^e  had  eroesM  many  a  foreign  i^reaui ; 
Sad  eeen  grtaX  Rome,  and  Cologne  by  tho  Bhinr', 
Ajad  in  GsSicia,  Saint  James's  shrine ; 
And  so  had  knowledge  good  of  pilgrim  lore. 
A  front  tooth  had  she  lost  long  t  ime  before  f 
Upon  an  ambler  eMiily  she  eat, 
Her  ahouUers  mantled,  on  h«r  head  a.  hat 
Bread  as  a  Uiget,  while  a  flowing  alrirt 
Her  broad  and  cossety  hips  around  engirl. 
Sharp  spars  upon  her  feet,  yet  sharper  still 
The  jest  and  laughter  which  her  mouth  doth  fill. 
A  well-akilled  adept  in  the  tender  pastaon. 
Of  charms  and  philtree  knew  she  •'ill  tb**  fashion. 


THE  -CUOKOO. 


Th»  Cookoo  has  always  been  regarded  with  Epft'al 
interest.  Its  note,  sounding  so  like  the  human  voicf  ^ 
its  habits,  which  have  been  much  iaveetigated.  and 
some  of  which  remain  inexplicable,  leave  no  aonbt  tluil 
the  oaekoo  is  unlike  any  other  hiid  that  alights  upon 
our  hedges.  From  the  various  and  ever  varyine 
accounts  given  of  this  bii-d  by  writors  on  natural  his- 
tory, from  Aristotle  down  to  a  period  comparativelT 
recent,  it  is  obvious  there  has  been  much  misunderstann- 
ing.   The  cuckoo's  life  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  >•• 
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eoal^  (me  to  write  kis  .biography  with  thai  complete- 
neBS  required  lor  other  aubjeete.  Living  nesuc  ike 
hannto  of  the  cnekoo,  where  I  oouLd  <^8erve  hie.  move- 
ments,. I  had^in  opportuBitj  of  proving  or  dieproviug 
some  of  the  oJuuracterieticB  given  by  other  historians 
of  this  cmioms  bind ;  and  after  mj  oraei'vationB,  which 
extended  over  eeveral  years,  I  am  not  able  to  confirm 
all  that  has  been  aoid  by  the  euokoa's  numeroias 
biographers.  My  remarks,  however,  will  be  confined 
to  the  strange  and  apnarently  nnnataral  propensity, 
peculiar  to  this  bird,  ox  leaving  to  others  the  cai'e  of 
Us  young. 

May  25ih,  1862. — In  the  nest  of  a  meadow*pipit  I 
found  a  cuckoo  about  three  or  four  days  old.  The 
yoon^  stranger  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  nest,  neai* 
to  which  three  of  the  meadow-pip&t's  eggs  were  strewn, 
and  hty  at  about  equal  distances  from  each  other  and 
the  nest.  At  the  second  inspection,  made  about  a 
week  after,  the  cuckoo  seemed  half  feathered,  and 
nearly  filled  the  nest ;  in  another  week  it  was  well 
ttaJikeved,  and  completely  filled  the  nest.  It  was  much 
annoyed,,  and  snapj^  at  mj  fingers,  and  fought  hai*d 
for  its  place  when  I  attempted  to  raise  it  up.  .  I  left  it 
till  the  end  4>f  another  week,  when  the  nest  was  empty, 
and  appeared,  to  have  been  so  for  some  days. 

About  four,  hundred  yards  from  this  place  I  found 
the  nest  of  another  meadow>pinit.  Thi'ee  eggs  were 
in  the  nest;  and  two— one  of-wnich  was  a  cuckoo's — 
were  lying  near,  apparently  oast  out.  How  they  had 
been  thrown  ont  is  not  easy  to  explain;  but  I  am 
indined  to  believe  that  the  small  oird  herself  had 
dn^ged  them  out  after  her  in  leaving  the  nest.  By 
this  accident  the  cuckoo's  e^  was  not  included 
among  those  of  the  meadow^pipit,  who  in  this  hmq 
atteDOed  only  to  her  own. 

This  insisAee,  though  eurious,  did  not  furnish  evi- 
dence either  to.  confirm  or  disprove  the  statements  of 
modem  naturalists.  The«uthor  of  "  British  Birds  in 
their  Haunts"  <  says:  "It  is  .pretty  clear  from  other 
evidence  that  the  egg  (cuckoo  s)  is  m  all  oases  laid,  at 
a  distance  f  roan  the  nest^  duad  oarried  by  the  bird  in  her 
bill  to  its  destination."  If  this  be  true,  which  nothing 
short  of  a  reliable  eye-witness  could  make  oonclu- 
fiiye,  it  may  Account  for  the  cnckoo's  egg  being  at  the 
tide  instead  of  in  the  nest. 

Qu'  the  22Ad  of  June  I  found  another  meadow-pipit's 
nest,  thirteen  yards »or  ^  from  the  first;  in  it  were 
four  f»gs,  one  of  them  a  cuckoo's.  Wben,  three 
liays  aSer,  I  visited  the  nest,  the  young  cuckoo  was 
newly-hatehed,  and  the  remaining  three  eggs  were  cast 
oat  of  tbe  nest.  I  replaced  the  eggs,  ^md  laid  one  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  cuckoo,  but  it  seemed  quite 
unable  to  tHect  from  the  nest  anything  whatever. 
Evevy  way  uukt  my  inraiuity  could  suggest,  I  tried  if 
the  young  cuckoo  coiud  throw  anything  out  of  the 
nest.  So  •  strongly  was  I  convinced,  that  I  would  hare 
given  large  odds  a^^ainst  the  youn^  cuckoo's  reputed 
abiHty  of  casting  either  eggs  or  birds  from  the  nest. 
The  growth  was  very  rapid.  At  my  next  visit,  after 
throe  days,  it  was  thrice  as  large  as  when  I  fii*Bt 
saw  it. 

I  found  an  instance  in  the  following  year,  which  is 
at  variance  with  all  the  accounts  given  by  former 
writers.  la  a  meadow-pipit's  nest  which  I  discovered, 
on  the  14th  June,  lfi63,  there  was,  besides  a  young 
cuckoo,  a  young  meadow^pipit.  Both  ^appealed  to 
be  about  lour  oays  old,  and  were  living  together 
amicably.  Whilst  I  handled  them,  about  the  eighth 
day  afterwards,  the  young  cuckoo  peeked  fiercely,  and 
the  meadow.pipii  crept  close  iu  luider  the  wing  of  the 
cuekoo.  Four  days  later  they  were  still  eiyoying  each 
othCT's  company,  the  meadow-pipit  being  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  the  neat,  which  it  did  on  the  28th,  when  the 
cuckoo  was  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing.  This  is 
decifiive  against  the  ^bdiief  that  the  nest  is  always 
cleared  of  everything  but  the  euokoo. 


On  the  23th  of  June,  in  the  sameyear,  laaw  anothor 
curious  instance. .  In  a  meadow^pipit'e  nest  Tfoond  a 
young  cuckoo,  black,  blind,  bare,  and  alone  in  the 
nest.  When  .1  looked  for  outcasts  I  was  surprised  at 
finding,  lying  beside  the  nest,  the  egg  of  a  cudicoo.  Jbi 
another  meadow-pipit's  neat,  on  the  same  day.d  found 
two  cuckoo's  eggs,  cae  a  little  lighter  apottea  than  the 
other.  This  season,  the  nests  of  r meadow-pipits  bong 
unusually  scarce,  it  is  probable  that  one  nest  was  used 
by  two  different  euokoos.  At  my  next  visit,  on  the  6th, 
the  young  euekoo  and  the  nest,  with  two  meadow- 
pipit's  eggs,  were  forsaken. 

On*  the  I2th  of  this  month  I  found  two  meadow- 
pipit's  nests,  each  containing  four  eggs ;  and  as  one  of 
the  four  in  each  oase  was  a  cuckoo's,  I  resolved  upon 
another  experiment,  to  test  my  impression  that  the 
cuckoo's  egg  required  a  shorter  time  to  be  hatched 
than  the  egg  of  the  meadow*>pipit.  Breaking  one, 
to  ascertain  that  the  eggs  were  fresh,  I  .placed  the 
other  two  meadow-pipit's  and  one  cuckoo's  under  a 
hen  canary.  In  size  and  colour  th&egg[s  are  verydif" 
ferent,  so  that  a  mistake  in  identity  might  easily  be 
guarded  against.  This  experiment  prov^  that  nearly 
two  days  ^s  brought  out  the  cuckoo  than  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  incubation  of  tho  meadow-pipit— a  fact 
to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  again. 

Bemembeiing  that  all  writers,  whose  descriptioaa  I 
have  read,  affirm  that  the  cuckoo  deposits  ber  egg  in 
the  nests  of  several  small  birds,  I  was  disappointed 'at 
not  meeting  with  a  ouckoo*s  egpg  in  the  nest  of  any 
bird  but  me  meadow^pipit.  Mr,  Gosse  says:  "In 
this  coimtry  the  hedge-eparreiw,  the,  pied- wagtail,  pipit, 
and  the  robin  are  the  species  most  frequently  chosen 
by  the  ouekoo  to  be  the  nurses  of-  her  offapiing ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  callow  brood,  the  charge  is  req>onded 
to  with  the  utmost  assiduity  and*  tenderness." 

Bishop  Stanley,in  his  excellent  **  Histovy  of  British 
Birds,"  IS  very  reserved  upon  this  point  He  names  only 
the  hedge-sparrow.  These*  are.  his  words:  "We  know 
nothing  of  the  sti-ange  ways  by  which  Providence 
brings  about  some  of  the  appai-ently  singular  contra- 
dictions in  its  established  nues;  but  knowing  for  a 
certainty,  that  by  some  strange  delusion,  a  small  hedge- 
sparrow  is  persuaded  to  look  upon  an  enormous  cuckoo 
as  its  own  beloved  young  one,  may  we  not  suspect  that 
the  cuckoo  has  some  instinctive  mode  of  gaining  the 
affections,  or  atti^acting  the  attention  of  those  birds 
from  whom  it  requii'es  assistance." 

Edward  Blyth,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  editions  of 
"  White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome,"  says :  "  I  have 
asceiiiained,  either  from  direct  observation,  or  from  the 
testimony  of  respectable  eye-witnesses,  the  fact  of  its 
(cuckoo's  egg)  occundng  in  the  nests  of  the  following 
numerous  species, -namely  the  blackbird,  song- thrush, 
skylark,  green  grosbeak,  chaffmch,  hedge  bunock,  dif- 
ferent pipits  and  wagtails,  yellow  and  reed  bunting, 
and  sedge- recdling ;  and  there  Hi*e  instances  recorded 
of  its  having  been  found  also  in  those  of  the  rod-backed 
shrike,  linnet,  fen-recdling,  song  potty  chaps  and  locos- 
tille." 

In  a  beautiful  book,  "  BritLsh  Bii^s  in  their  Haunts," 
recently  published,  the  author  has  this  sentence.  "The 
nests  in  which  the  egg  of  a  cuckoo  has  been  found  in 
this  country  are  those  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  robin,  red- 
start, white-throat,  willow*warbler,  sedge-warbler,  wag- 
tail, pipit,  skylai'k,  yellow  bunting,  coaifinch,  linnet, 
blackbird,  and  wren ;.  the  pipit  being  the  most  frequent." 

As  my  observations  of  this  curious  bird  have  ex- 
tended over  several  years,  in  which  I  have  hunted, 
watched,  and  waited,  without  even  unca  discovering  a 
cuckoo's  egg  in  the  nest  of  any  bird  but  the  meadow- 
pipit,  I  read  these  statements  with  some  surprise. 
Nor  can  I  hear  that  any  of  mj  neighbours'  boys,  who 
know  thoroughly  the  haunts  of  the  cuckoo,  have  been 
more  successfiiL 
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In  reference  to  the  other  disputed  qiieetion,  whether 
the  cuckoo's  egff  is  laid  in  the  nest  or  at  a  distance 
off»  and  carried  by  the  bird  in  its  bill  and  placed  there, 
mj  own  experience  warrants  me  in  saying  that  I  hare 
never  found  a  cuckoo's  egg  in  a  nest  in  which  the 
•cuckoo  would  have  any  particular  difficulty  in  laying  it. 
The  meadow-pipit's  nest  being  inyariably  placed  in  a 
concealed  spot,  where  the  rising  ground  forms  a  bul- 
wark round  die  edge  of  the  nest,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, that  upon  a  small  nest  so  sitcuited,  a  cuckoo 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  dropping  its  cgff ;  and  that 
the  same  instinct  which  guides  her  in  otner  matters 
will  lead  the  cuckoo  to  select  a  nest  which  will  serve  as 
a  Mfe  habitation  for  her  young.  Besides  that  I  have 
never  found  the  cuckoo's  ^^^  in  any  but  the  meadow- 
pipit's  nest,  there  are  other  i^easons  why  I  would  not 
expect  to  &id  them  elsewhere.  The  time,  place,  and 
other  circumstances  which  surround  the  nests  of  other 
small  birds,  render  it  improbable  that  one  would  meet 
with  the  cuckoo's  e^^  in  any  nest  but  the  meadow- 
pipit's.  The  hedge-sparrow  and  some  other  small 
bii*ds  build  theirs  beu>re  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo; 
the  wagtail  and  others  on  places  rendered  dangerous, 
either  by  the  near  proximity  of  man  or  by  the  unsafe 
position  of  the  nest  itself. 

Whoever  saw  the  cuckoo  accompanied  by  any  small 
bird  but  the  meadow-pipit  P  ''  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  intimacy  or  any  hostility  between  the  ill- 
matched  pair.  The  larger  bird  flies  first,  the  lesser 
one,  as  if  spell-bound,  follows  it :  if  the  cuckoo  perches 
in  a  tree,  the  pipit  posts  itself  on  another  hard  by,  or 
on  another  branch  of  the  same :  if  the  cuckoo  alights 
on  the  ground,  the  pipit  is  by  its  side."* 

From  the  early  part  of  May  to  the  latter  (md  of  June, 
while  the  cuckoo  is  depositing  her  eggs,  the  pipit,  who 
is  her  constant  companion,  seems  to  say,  *' Honour  me 
with  your  favours ;  I  will  take  charge  of  your  young, 
and  fit  them  out  in  time  to  depaat  with  you." 

Gilbert  White  says :  "  A  countryman  told  mc  he  had 
found  a  young  fern-owl  in  the  nest  of  a  small  bird 
on  the  ground ;  and  that  it  was  fed  by  the  little  bird. 
I  went  to  see  this  extraordinaiy  phenomenon,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  young  cuckoo  hatched  in  the  nest 
of  a  tit-lai*k  (meadow-pipit) ;  it  was  become  vastly  too 
big  for  its  nest,  appealing : — 


in  tenui  re 


Mojorcs  pennxii  nido  cxtcn<]i>so — 

aiid  was  very  fierce  and  pugnacious,  pui'auiug  my 
finger,  as  I  teased  it,  for  many  feet  from  the  nest,  and 
sparring  and  buffeting  with  its  wings  like  a  game- 
cock. ^  The  dupe  of  a  dame  appearca  at  a  distance, 
hovering  about  with  meat  in  its  mouth,  and  expressing 
the  greatest  solicitude." 

As  an  instance  in  direct  opposition  to  mv  own  know- 
ledge  and  experience,  I  may  quote  the  following  from 
Bishop  Stanley.  "A  young  cuckoo  was  taken  from 
the  nest  of  a  hedge-sparrow,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
a  young  thrash,  scarcely  fledged,  was  put  into  the 
same  cage.  The  latter  could  feed  itself,  but  the 
cuckoo,  its  companion,  was  obliged  to  be  fed  with  a 
quill ;  in  a  short  time,  however,  the  thrush  took  upon 
itself  the  task  of  feeding  its  feHow-prisoner,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  do  with  the  utmost  care,  bestowing  every 
X>os8ible  attention,  and  manifesting  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  satisfy  its  continual  craving  for  food." 

The  following  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  instance, 
corroborating  the  above,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  vouch  in  every  particular. 

A  young  thrusn,  just  able  to  feed  itself,  had  been 
placed  in  a  cage;  a  short  time  afterwards  a  young 
cuckoo,  which  could  not  feed  itself,  was  introduced 
into  the  same  cage,  a  large  wicker  one,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  fed  with  much  difficulty.   At  length,  how- 
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ever,  it  was  observed  that  the  young  thrush  was  em- 
plo^^ed  in  feeding  it,  the  cuckoo  opening  its  mouth  and 
sitting  on  the  upper  perch,  and  making  the  thrash  hop 
down  to  fetch  food  up.  One  day,  when  it  was  thns 
expecting  its  food  in  this  way,  the  thrush,  seeine  a 
worm  put  into  the  cage,  oould  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  eating  it ;  upon  which  the  cuckoo  immediately  de- 
scended from  its  perch,  and  attacking  the  thrush,  lite- 
rally tore  one  of  its  eyes  quite  out,  and  tlien  hopped 
back :  the  poor  thrush,  lacerated  as  it  was,  felt  itself 
obliged  to  take  up  some  food.  The  eye  healed  in 
course  of  time,  and  the  thrush  contiuuod  its  occupa- 
tion as  before,  till  the  cuckoo  was  full  grown. 

This  instance  would  hardly  form  a  good  exception 
to  the  rule  of  my  experience,  as  the  l^o  birds  were 
placed  in  a  confined  and  probably  unnatural  position. 
But  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  following  instance, 
which  Mr.  Johns  quotes  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Thomas,  in 
the  97th  page  of  the  "  Zoologist."  **  At  the  latter  end  of 
July,  1829,  while  reading  in  my  garden,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  a  young  onckoo,  nearly  fall  grown, 
alight  on  the  railings  between  the  two,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  yards  from  nmere  I  was  sitting.  Anxious  to  sec 
what  bird  had  reared  this  cuckoo,  I  silently  watched 
his  movements,  and  had  not  waited  more  than  a  miniite 
when  a  reed-warbler  flew  to  the  cuckoo,  who,  crouching 
down  with  his  breast  dose  to  the  rail,  and  flattering 
his  wings,  opened  wide  his  orange-coloured  month  to 
receive  the  insects  his  f oster-moUier  had  brought  him. 
This  done,  the  reed- warbler  flew  away  for  afresh  supply 
of  food.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  birds 
was  great ;  it  was  like  a  pigmy  feeding  a  giant  While 
the  reed- warbler  was  absent,  the  caokoo  uiuffled  alonq 
the  rail,  and  hopped  upon  a  slender  post  to  which  it 
was  nailed,  and  which  projected  about  eight  mches 
above  the  rail.  The  reea-warbler  soon  returned  with 
more  food,  and  alighted  dose  to  the  cuckoo,  but  on  the 
rail  beneath  him.  She  then  beg^an  to  stretch  herself 
to  the  utmost,  to  give  him  the  f  <K>d,  but  was  unable  to 
reach  the  cuckoo's  mouth,  who, -like  a  simpletan,  threw 
his  head  back,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  as  before. 
The  reed-warbler,  by  no  means  at  a  loss,  perched  tipon 
the  cuckoo's  broad  back,  who,  still  holdmg  back  ois 
head,  received  in  this  singular  way  the  morsel  brought 
for  him." 

"  The  young  cuckoo,"  say  most  of  this  bird's  bio- 
graphers, "  is  provided  witn  a  depression  between  the 
shoulders,  by  which  it  ejects  its  young  companions  or 
remaining  eggs ;"  and  this  it  is  supposed  to  do  imme- 
diately aner  it  is  hatched.  But  is  this  a  reasonable 
supposition?  On  the  22nd  of  June,  1862,  when  1 
replaced  the  eggs  I  found  cast  out  of  a  nest  in  whioh 
there  was  a  young  cuckoo,  I  had,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge could  suggest,  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
young  bird's  utter  helplessness.  After  waiting  near 
the  nest  in  which  I  replaced  the  eggs,  and  observing 
that  the  young  cuckoo  never  even  attempted  to  die- 
place  the  eggs,  I  placed  one  upon  its  broad  back. 
but  I  could  not  induce  it  to  make  the  least  cifort 
to  "hurl  the  eg^  overboard."  Indeed,  so  little  had 
it  the  appearance  of  being  able,  that,  had  I  seen  the 
young  cuckoo  thi'ow  the  egg;  from  the  nest*  I  would 
have  placed  the  action  in  the  category  of  the  mira- 
culous.  That  the  eggs  are  cast  out  by  something 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  How  they  are  cast  cat 
is  a  question  which  hitherto  has  been  answered  only 
by  coigecture.  I  was  never  mysdf  lucW  eneugh  to 
catch  any  bird  in  the  very  act.  I  will  add  a  conjecture 
to  those  already  on  recoxHi,  in  reference  to  the  life  of 
this  curious  bird ;  and  say  that,  in  my^  opinion,  the  eggs 
are  cast  out  by  the  meadow-pipit  herself;  that 
the  period  of  incubation  required  for  the  cudcoo  being 
lees — as  I  have  proved  by  trial— by  two  days  than  that 
required  for  tiie  meadow-^pit;  that  the  presence  <n 
the  younff  cuckoo  charms  the  meadow-pipit^  which 
immediately  clears  the  nest  of  bur  own  eggs. 
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WuATETSB  faults  may  be  obeeirablc  in  the  character 
irf  the  French  people,  a  want  of  reepeet  or  Kratitnde  for 
their  infirm  or  aged  eoldiers  cannot  certaMv  be  ranked 
among  them.  So  far  to  the  contrary,  tnere  ia  no 
conntiy  where  the  disabled  warrior  is  more  UberaUy 
or  carefnl^  tended  than  in  Prance.  The  French  also 
hare  the  nononr  of  being  the  first  nation  in  Euro^ 
ichich  made  proTieion  for  ita  inTsJid  Boldiers,  Even  in 
tte  fend^  times,  when  military  service  was  part  of  the 
goremment  Hystem,  and  the  tenants  of  the  nobles  were 
obliged,  in  return  for  the  land  they  held,  to  bring 
fonrard  their  laboorers  or  serfs  in  the  wars  of  the 
crown,  those  of  the  soldiers  who  were  wonndod  in  battle 
were  entitled  to  relief  from  the  conrentnal  institntions 
of  royal  endowment ;  and  this  too  at  a  time  when  in  all 
Other  nations  the  disabled  soldier,  the  ware  being  over, 
was  thrown  upon  the  casnal  charity  of  private  indi- 
vidnals  for  support.  Indeed,  the  French  tings  from  a 
Teiy  early  period  appear  to  have  held  it  as  a  great 
moral  duty  to  sncconrin  their  old  age  and  infirmities 
those,  no  matter  in  how  low  a  rank,  who  had  fonght 
and  bled  to  defend  them  on  their  thrones. 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  Hfitel  des  Inya- 
lides  is  not  anterior  to  that  of  Chelsea  CoUe^  (the 
first  provision  made  in  onr  own  country  for  disabled 
rotevana),  in  France  even  at  as  early  a  date  as  the 
tbirteenth  and  fourteenth  centnries  the  nuclens  of  in- 
stitutiona  of  the  Irind  were  to  be  found. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IT. 
that  a  soparate  a^lum  was  set  apart  and  adapted  for 
their  reception.  In  the  year  1596,  that  king  fitted  np 
an  old  convent  in  the  Fanbourg  St.  Uarcel  for  the 


reception  and  maintenance  of  infirm  and  wounded 
soldiers.  Here  ther  continaed  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xin.,  when  the  convent  beinp  found  too  small, 
they  were  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Bicetre,  where, 
although  they  had  more  space,  it  is  doubtful  whether 


appointments ;  for  although  their  numbers  had  greatly 
increased,  there  is  no  recoi-d  extant  of  any  addition 
having  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  institution.  In 
consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  the  French  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI-V.,  the  number 
of  invalid  and  wonnded  soldiers  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  a  far  larger  building  was  required  for 
their  reception ;  and  that  monarch  then  det^mined  on 
founding  the  present  ma^ificent  establishment  of  the 
Hfitel  des  Inralidcs,  which  he  resolved  should  be  on  n 
scale  of  such  magnitnde,  an  should  provide  a  home  and 
prevision  for  every  wounded  soldier  in  his  kingdom, 
A  convenient  site  having  been  detci-mined  upon,  the 
foundation  of  the  present  building  was  kid  in  1670,  al- 
though the  main  building  and  chnreh  were  not  finished 
till  more  than  forty  years  afterwards.  Louis  XIV. 
died  before  its  complerion,  but  the  sutgect  interested 
bim  to  the  last.  In  his  will  he  speaks  of  it  in  a 
manner  which  does  his  memory  great  credit,  and  in 
some  degree  counterbalances  the  repnfation  for  sel- 
fishness and  consideration  for  his  own  glory  alone 
which  was  otherwise  so  prominent  in  his  cliaract«r. 

It  is  bnt  jnstice  to  state  that  all  succeeding  govern- 
ments— whether  royal  or  republican — have  zealously 
exerted  themselves  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Grand  Monarch,  and  the  three  thousand  Invalides  who 
now  inhabit  the  H6tcl  are  treated  in  eveiy  respect  with 
the  kindness,  honour,  and  attention  they  deserve.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  different  wards  and  apartments  des- 
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tiued  for  their  use,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  luxury  or 
ornament  can  be  seen ;  but  the  cubic  space  allowed  for 
each  soldier  is  ample,  the  whole  building  is  acbnirably 
ventilated,  and  the  strictest  order  and  cleanliness  reign 
throughout.  Beside  every  bedstead  is  a  small  cup- 
board, and  where  occasion  requires  it,  a  convenience 
for  placing  the  wooden  leg  of  the  occupant.  Although 
in  winter  the  dormitories  are  not  warmed,  the  number 
of  blankets,  or  coverlets,  allowed  to  each  bed  is  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  temperature — ^from  one,  when 
the  season  is  mild,  to  three  in  hard  frost ;  while  in  the 
day  wards,  ample  fires  are  kept  up,  round  which  the 
old  soldiers  congregate. 

Each  private  soldier  is  allowed  two  francs  a  month 
for  pocket-money,  each  corporal  three,  and  every  ser- 
geant four ;  under  the  condition,  however,  that  they 
shall  pay  five  centimes  or  a  halfpenny  a  time  to  the 
barber  who  shaves  them.  They  are  allowed  two  meftLs 
a  day,  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock,  and'  dinner  al  four,  at 
both  of  which  they  have  excellent  soup  and  well-looked 
meat.  Generally  the  meal  for  the  soldiers  oonsistS'Of 
two  dishes,  and  that  of  the  officers  of  tfaaree.  The  bill 
of  fare  for  each  month,  drawn  up  by  the  H6tol  author- 
ities, and  sigiied  by  the  governor — ^who  is  alwa.3r8  a 
marshal  of  France — is  placed  in  th©  I'efeetory.  As 
soon  as  the  drum  announces  that  the  dinner  is  in 
readiness,  certain  individuals  are  told  off,  who  hurry  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  meals  of  their  differNit  meooco 
are  ^ven  them,  and  they  are  carried  to  their  respective 
destmations.  The  most  favourable  time  for  a  stranger 
to  see  the  Hotel  is  during  the  nkeais  of  the  inmates,  as 
he  will  then  not  only  have  an  opportuDxty  of  noticing 
the  excellence  of  their  food,  but  the  great  order  and 
cleanliness  of  all  the  arrangements.  It  should  also  be 
stated  that  each  soldier  has  his  bottle  of  wine,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  bread  daily ;  the  quality  of  each 
Dcing  the  same  as  that  supplied  to  the  officers. 

The  military  discipline  of  the  H6tel  is  of  the  easiest 
description.  £very  soldier  must  repoH  himself  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  unless  he  has  received  permis- 
sion to  sleep  out.  He  must  also  be  present  at  a  monthly 
inspection  parade,  and  each  must  be  armed  with  his 
sabt<e  during  his  turn  of  duty,  which  occurs  but  very 
rai'ely.  Beyond  these  re^:ulationa  the  moet  perfect 
liberty  is  allowed  the  invabds.  They  ^o  out  when  they 
like,  and  return  when  they^  please,  without  a  question 
being  asked  them  as  to  the  manner  they  have  employed 
their  time  in  the  interim.  It  is  singi^ar  to  note  the 
variety  of  tastes  and  different  idiosyncrasies  to  be 
found  among  these  men.  Some  few  seem  to  have  a 
perfect  mania  for  fishing,  and  day  after  day  pursue  the 
same  occupation,  undismayed  or  discouraged  by  the 
total  want  of  success  which  attended  their  efforts  on 
the  previous  dAy.  Others  accept  some  petty  appoint- 
ments, by  whion  they  contrive  to  pick  up  a  tnfle  to 
supplement  their  \exy  modest  pooket-money.  Of  this, 
a  considerable  portion  will  frequently  go  towards  re- 
lieving the  necessities  of  some  friend  or  relative  in 
distress ;  but  alas  I  still  more  frequently  to  furnish  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  drinking  propensities  in  the 
wine-shop.  It  has  frequently  been  urged  against  our 
military,  that  their  intemperanee  is  greater  than  in 
the  Erench  army*  While  on  active  service  this  aeousa* 
tion  m«ry' possibly  be  a  just  one;  but  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  our  Chelsea  pensieners  are  more  to  l>o 
blamed  for  their  indulgence  in  that  vice  than  are  the 
French  InvaUdes.  On  the  oontnay,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  give  the  palm  of  supmor  sobriety—small 
as  it  majr  be~-^D  our  own  veteraaa.  Punishments  for 
intoxication  are  by  no  means  infi^nent  in. the  regis- 
ters of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides.  Nor  is  this  solely  with 
req>ect  to  those  in  good  health.  Even  amonff  the  sick 
— umL  especially  t£e  convalesoeut — ^are  to  be  found 
those  who  set  prudence  at  dofianoe,  and  indulge  in 
their-  love  for  ^nk.  Entries  similar  to  tibe  following 
are  froqnontly  to  be  found  in  the  infirmary  register . — 


"  Number  so  and  so  returned  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion." 

Under  which  is  written  the  order  of  the  doctor^ 

"  Sto^  his  allowance  of  wine  till  further  orders,  and 
allow  him  to  wear  no  dress  but  the  infirmary  great- 
coat." 

This  order  is  tantamount  to  that  of  confinement  to 
the  barracks  for  an  indefinite  period— a  strict  order 
existing  in  the  establishment  that  no  pensioner  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  building  except  in  uniform. 
As  kindness,  however,  is  a  ruling  attribute  among  the 
authorities,  the  order  is  soon  cancelled,  and  the  man 
receives  his  liberty ;  unfortunately  but  too.  frequently 
to  be  deprived  of  it  soon  again. 

AiBoag  the  most  characteristic,  as  weU  as  fanomite, 
occupations  d  the  French  Invalides,  ia  flower-^[arden- 
ing,  and  this  aansement  their  military:  osthontics,  if 
ther  do  not  direoily  encourage  it,  at'  least  give  the 
seldiers— even  when  on  active  serviee— great  latitude 
to  indulge  in,  which'  they  profit  by  on  every  occasion. 
Hardly  is  a  camp  estaltiishedr  than  a  mmber  of  little 
fiower^gazdenB,  tilled  with'  extraonHnaiy  skill  and  at- 
tention, appear  to  raring  m>  with  ik  On  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  H^t^  des  InTuidcs,  every  soldier  resident 
in  it  had  his  own  little  gsiden  set  apart  for  him ;  but 
as  the  magmtode  of.  the  wars  wliieh  were  carried  on 
daring  the  Bepvblic  ajid  the  French  Empire  im- 
menmy  inoreaaed  the  number  ^f  dinUed  soldiers,  the 
space  allotted  for  the  gardens  was  ^lot  onlvencroached 
upon  by  the  erection  and  extension  of  the  Hotel 
buildings,  bat  the  number  of  applioants  for  them 
becoming  greater  in  proportion,  it  was*  at  last  found 
impossime  to  set  apart  a  separate  sfiaee  for  each  ,*  and 
now  they  are  given  as  marks  of  speciai  favour  or 
reward  to  the  most  deserving  applicants.    Each  pro- 

Erietor  of  a  gai*den  holds  it  during  his  life,  or  daring 
is  good  behaviour,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  it  unless 
under  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  care  and 
attention  these  vetei*ans  occasionally  give  to  their  gar- 
dens prove  that  the  innocent  love  which  a  young  girl 
shows  to  her  fiower-garden,  and  whieh  we  all  consider 
as  emblematical  of  the  purity  of  her  nature,  the  veteran 
soldier  may  frequently  possess,  to  at  least  an  equal  ex- 
tent. A  celebrated  physician  attached  to  one  of  our 
metropolitan  hospitals,  one  day  when  driving  with  a 
friend,  stopped  his  oaiTiage  at  the  entrance  of  a  reij 
disreputable-looking  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
a  patient  whom  he  nad  been  requested  to  see  as  an  act 
of  charity.  The  doctor  entered  the  court,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  staffgered  at  the  aspect  of  demoraliza- 
tion around  him.  At  last  he  stopped  omosite  to  the 
house  of  the  patient,  and  having  cast  a  fiance  at  the 
first  floor  window,  he  entered  the  door  without  hesita- 
tion, and  after  having  presciibed  for  the  sick  person, 
he  left  it  again  and  entered  his  caxriage. 

"I  wonder,"  said  his  friend,  "you  are  not  afraid  to 
enter  a  dwelling  of  the  kind,  why,  the  value  of  yoor 
watch  alone  would  be  a  little  fortune  to  any  pickpocket 
who  might  live  in  the  court." 

"  I  had  some  little  componction,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  but  it  vanished  on  •  seeing  there  were  flower-pots  ai 
the  first  floor  windows." 

"Why  should  that  have  encouraged  yon  to  enter?'* 
said  his  frigid. 

"  Because,  when  visiting  in  poor  localities,  I  have 
found  >that  wherever  the  inmates  of  a  house  are  foad 
of  flowersj  they  ore  always  respectable  people." 

And  80  it  is  with  the  owners  of  the  gardens  in  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides ;  and  the  more  care  which  will  be 
found  bestowed  upon  them,  the  greater  will  be  both 
the  respectability  and  amiability  (3  their  proprietors. 
But  there  is  among  the  Invalides  another  dass,  sepa- 
rate from  all  the  others,  men  who  take  no  pleasure 
either  in  thewine-shops^  theflower-njiden«or  in  fishing- 
These  form  a  society  by  themselveB,  and  generally 
associate  together.    They  are  easily  known,  not  only 
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rbe  Boperior  respectability  of  their  appearance,  but 
bj  Uie  iiit«lleotiial  expreeeiou  of .  their  cotmte- 
I  naneee.    The  Frenoli  army  being  rocmited  bj  conBcri])- 
:  tion,  it  freqnentlj  happen*  thai  the  aoiu  at  mo«t  rc- 
meci^le  periOQe  (many  even  honoured  membere  of 
I  different  learned  profc^ona),  whose  pecnuiair  means 
I  will  not  allow  tbetn  to  p«rdiase  Babatitat«a  lor  their 
children,  aic  di»ft«d  into  the  French  army.    Althou);h 
I  tbilitj,  in  tha  Frooch  rutka,  haa  a  better  chaneo  of 
promotion  ibt»  in.  tw'  own,  the  number  of  vata  of 
'  good  edooatdok.  amons^.  them  is  too  Kreot  to  allow  all 
j  to  beeone  oflcera,  ana  from  this  number  the  clnsa  to 
which  we  an  alladiaK  is  formed.    In  the  H6tel  dea 
InralideB  iB  an  ciccl&ut  Ubraiy,  well  supplied  with 
I  booka  and   periodicals,  where  these    men  generaUy 
'  iBsemble.    £ven  when  they  qnit  the  bnUdlng  they  are 
!  treqoentlT  Been  aaaocialing  together,  and  form  »  happy 
and  iuteUiffent  little  community,  respected  and  ho- 
Donnd  by  wl. 
I      Wheal  pio«tr»tod  b^  aiclnus,  the  French  luvalides 
T«c«m  th«  greatMt  Inndnesa  and  attention.     Not  only 
is  tiicR  attached  to  the  infirmary  a  very  efficient  ataff 
I  rf  medical  men,  biit  the  nnraiiig  is  performed  by  a 
I  body  of  twenty  •six  giatcra  of  Charity,  in  a  manner  we 
in  Bngkod  abonld  find  it  diSonlt  ta  equal  in  asrf  of 
our  hospitals,  whether  civil  or  military,  said  certainly 
I  impoanble  to   surpass.      Every  morning  any  veteran 
requiring  am-eical  or  medical  aaaiat^icc  presents  him- 
'  least  the  infirmary,  and  is  immodiately  attended  to. 
On  Sunday  morning.^  thu  medical  officers  assemble  in 
!  council,  and  then  receive  applications  frmn  the  men 
!  for  such  little  extra  indu^ncea  aa  would  not  neeessi- 
I  tale  their  being  placed  on  the  inflrnury  roll ;  aa,  fw 
eiample,  flaj»«*l  waistcoats,  apectacles,  hernial  band- 
ar, Sic    This  would  awear,  at  first  sight,  a  duty  easy 
i  to  he  accompliahod  by  the  medical  men,  posaessing,  as 
!  th^  do,  carte  htaatehe  to  accord  whatever  vequoat  they 
I  may  consider  neoeasary  for  the  comfort  of  the  appli- 
I  Pants.    The  aupposition  would,  however,  be  an  erro- 
'  DSona  one ;  this  dnty  being  one  of  the  moat  difficult  to 
iliah   Batirfactorily  wliich   the   medical  offlcers 
irown  upon  them.    The  infirmities  of  temper 
'eigh  heavily  on  (he  Invalidea,  eapecially  aa  rcgarda 
enyy  and  jealouaj.      A  favour  granted  to  one  who  may 
fully  require   it.   iinother   conaidera   himself  unjustly 
treated  if  he  hud  not  the  same  allowed  to  him,  nlthougrr 
there  may  nnt  be  the  least  reaJ  reason  why  he  ahoald 
obtain  it.     The  iiiileiibility  of  mUityiy  law,  however, 
t«apcrod  aa  it  is  iu  the  Hctel  des  Invalidcs  by  merc^ 
and  kindncsB,  rul''  ^  iibsolutely.    The  medical  authon- 
tice  know  foil  well  Ih^  if  they  hnve  a  duty  to  perform 
'n  the  veteran  soldier,  they  have  also  another  to  per- 
lanu  to  the  atate,  atul  the  slrictOHt  justness  in  the  end 
it  meted  out  to  all. 

Aa  the  infirmities  of  the  Invali^ics  inoreuee,  so  do  the 
<w«  and  attentiou  t)edtow<ed  on  them  increaae  in  pro- 
portion. Nothings  is  wanting  for  their  comfort  and 
well-being,  both  in  a  t«mpoial  and  spiritualpotnt  of 
Tiew.  A  ateff  of  priests  u  attached  to  the  Hotel,  so 
tbat,  beeidca  reeerving  all  Hw  ooinforta  that  me^oal 
wiettce  can  beatow,  they'  lnv«  the  conealatioBS  of 
rrfigion  SB  well. 

At  their  burial  they  are  attended  to  the  grave  by  a 
Wt  of  their  iiiunodlat«  aBBOCta*«s,  who  appear  in  full 
muf  orm.  with  their  labres ;  and  it  is  with  some  diffioolt^ 
the  hyttandere  can  realise  the  fact  that'  the  decrepit 

old  men  they  see  following  tbeir  comrade  to  the  g 

*Bre  fornunly  among  the  hardy  heroes  who,  on  many 
a  well-fonght  battle-fieid,  have  oontribut«d  BO  much  to 
th«  bononxaBd  welfare  of  their  oouatiy. 


The  raeonciling  gnte 
Swallowt  dlidiicb'oD  flift,  thai  made  ua  foes : 
That  ril  U*  down  In  psaoe  tog^hei.-^SouOifm. 


SKETCHES  OF  CBABACTEB. 


HAT       animale 
chattw      uoetF 
Let    every    one 
apeak  aocording 
to      experience; 
but  here  the  an- 
swer will  be,  the 
monkey  and  the 
cockatoo,     '^lat 
is,  of  oourae,  not 
conntin^        hn- 
man  Ixniga,  of 
whom         tbo*e 
-  who  tKk«  most 
shattering  aeem  to 
icmblanco  to  moin- 
ikatooB.    And  the 
eapecially  to  the 
Hen  by  no  means 
h  ia  a  pity,  as  it 

rar  of  tluMe  who 

will  have  it  that  there  ia  kin- 
ship betwequ  man  and  the  ape.  Nobody,  so  far  aa  I 
know,  ever  held  that  there  is  kinahip  between  man 
and  the  cockatoo;  bntyon  may  frequently  see  people 
(eapeoiaUy  of  the  chattering  sort)  whose  manner  is 
like  that  of  cockatoos.  Whcthor  the  peiaon  who  called 
man  a  "  f  eatherlesa  biped  "  bad  in  his  eye  certain 
binnan  beings  whoae  behaviottr  had  reminded  him  of 
the  cockatoo,  I  cannot  aa^;  bat  it  wonld  seem  that 
he  nmst  have  been  thinking  of  some  kind  of  bird. 
possibly  of  the  parrot  tribe;  and  of  that  tribe  the 
cockatoo  is,  in  my  opinion,  moat  like  Mra.  Gosrip. 
I  have  seen  Mrs.  Qoaaip,  during  a  chattering  bout, 
turn  her  beak  (if  I  may  say  so)  from  side  to  side, 
and  twist  her  head  abont,  and  roll  her  eyes,  nnd 
chuckle,  and  make  guttural  noises,  and  jerk  bar  hea/l 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  throw  up  the  curtain  ll 
think  it  ia  called)  of  her  bonnet  just  as  a  cockatoo 
tlirows  np  its  crest  j  and  I  have  been  at  such  times 
f oroibly  reminded  of  a  cockatoo  of  my  aoquaintance 
that  used  to  go  on  just  in  th-at  way  whenever  I  stood 
before  its  porch,  and  evid«itly  had  an  idea  that  it  was 
making  itself  vei-y  agreeable,  and  Baying  something 
good,  though  all  its  chatter  oonaisted  of  "  kuk-knk- 
kuk,  pretty  codty,prettjcooky-too-oo-oo,"aecorapanicd 
by  snch  a  sound  as  is  made  when  yon  cut  a  nutshell 
with  a  knife,  and  by  shrieks  of  idiotic  laughter. 

When,  as  often  happena,  several  member*  of  the  Gos- 
sip family  meet  together  at  their  f avonrite  apota,  which 
are  generally  aitnated  on  doorsteps,  or  at  the  comers 
of  streets,  or  at  the  ontranoea  of  courts  and  alleys,  or 
inpaaaagea  and  corridors  and  halls,  or  at  gwden-gate*, 
or  at  the  point  where  several  garden  .walka  join,  or  some- 
where dae  of  the  kind  where  a  thoroughfare  ia  likely 
to  be  obBtmoted,  one  is  remind«d  not  so  mnch  of  the 
diatter  of  cockatoos  as  of  tJie  qnaok  of  ducks  or  the 
cackle  of  geese.  For,  though  the  langnage  thw  apeak 
is  probably  tmdersbood  Irr  Mra,  Oosaip  and  her  friwida, 
the  mere  paaaer-by  catche*  no  sonim  more  inteiligible 
than  a  series  of  qnaoks.  The  diaoonrforta  Mrs.  Goaaip 
will  put  np  with  for  the  sake  of  chattwing,  would,  in 
a  better  canae,  give  her  »  claim  to  be  oonsidered  n 
martyr.  Yon  may-  see  Mrs.  Gossip  suffering  dread- 
fully from  cold,  or  cough,  or  toothache,  or  earache,  or 
faoe-ache,  or  rheumatism,  and  she  will  tell  you  (if 
you  are  foohsh  enough  to  give  her  an  opportunity) 
how  (in  her  opinion)  she  came  by  her  ailmeut ;  and 
she  will  tell  yon  a  great  deal  more  beaidea,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  her  ailment,  or  with  anting  ebe 
xatAer  the  son  that  ia  of  the  sligbtcat  importanoe. 
!  Whereas  you  could  probably,  it  you  chose,  trace  ea*!' 
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of  her  ailments  to  a  certain  occasion  when  she  insisted 
upon  sitting  or  standing  in  some  draughty  or  damp 
phu:e  whilst  she  indulged  her  taste  for  chattering, 
ion  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  a  hard-working 
woman  of  the  f  ainily  of  Gossip,  of  a  weak  constitution, 
of  asthmatic  tendencies,  and  of  tender  feet,  who,  being 
a  letter  of  lodgings,  misses  no  opportunity  which  a 
lodger  will  give  her  of  chattering.  She  will  keep 
the  door  of  his  room  ajar,  whUst  she  "chatters, 
chatters,"  like  any  industrious  **  brook,"  which  Mi\ 
Tennyson  or  any  other  man  declares  to  "  go  on  for 
ever ;  she  will  support  her  exhausted  frame  by  lean- 
ing upon  the  door-handle;  and  she  will  not  cease 
until  either  her  tongue  refuses  its  office,  Ixer  asthma 
threatens  to  choke  her,  or  the  exasperated  lodger  uses 
rude  language,  or  expresses  an  intention  of  finding 
some  other  lodgings.  She  may  then  be  ov^heard 
lamenting  to  anybody  who  will  listen,  or  eveti  to  her- 
self, that "  time  goes  ^  fast  she  can't  get  tlu*ough 
her  day's  work,"  that  her  "  poor  breath  "  get8  worse  and 
worse,  and  that  she  "  do  suffer  awful  with  her  poor  feet." 

And  woe  be  to  that  man  who  gives  ton^e  to  his 
pity  for  the  ailments  of  Mrs.  Gossip.  It  wiU  be  like 
the  lotting  out  of  water;  the  bung  will  have  been 
taken  out  of  Mrs.  Gossip's  talk-barrel,  and  she  will 
i*un  on  till  either  the  sympathiser  has  fled  or  the 
baiTel  has  i*un  dry — generally  the  former,  as  Mrs. 
Gossip's  talk-barrel  seems  to  resemble  the  conjuror's 
"  inexhaustible  bottle."  It  matters  not  to  Mi*s.  Gossip 
what  subject  maybe  proposed;  she  can  chatter  and 
will  chatter  about  anything  and  nothing.  She  can 
chatter  about  the  weather  (with  wluch,  indeed,  she 
usu^y  begins)  until  "Patience  on  a  monument" 
would  leave  off  "  smiling,"  come  down  hastily,  and 
take  to  rapid  flight.  She  chatters  at  equal  length 
about  dry  weather  and  wet,  fine  and  didl,  warm  and 
cold ;  about  births  and  deaths,  weddings  and  funerals ; 
about  her  own  affairs  and  her  neighbours' ;  about  the 
people  over  the  wa^,  the  people  next  door,  and  the 
people  in  the  Cannibal  Islands.  And  the  worst  of  it 
IS,  that  however  long  Mrs.  Gossip  may  chatter,  she 
seldom  says  anything  you  care  to  hear ;  if  she  tells  you 
anything  now,  it  is  not  worth  hearing;  and  if  any- 
thmg  old,  she  might  just  as  well  have  held  her  tongue. 

Mrs.  Gossip  has  some  Toung  relatives  of  the  name 
of  Chatterbox ;  and  the  Cnatterboxes  take  after  their 
i-elative.  The  youns  ones  have,  in  some  respects,  the 
advantage  over  the  ^d  one ;  they,  of  course,  nave  not 
had  BO  much  nractice  or  so  much  experience,  but  they 
have  generally  better  lungs,  more  vivacity,  more 
independence  (not  having  yet  undergone  Uie  disci- 
pline of  life),  better  eyesight,  better  memories,  and 
altogether  fresher  faculties.  The  yoxm^  Chatterboxes 
are  often  considered  (especially  by  their  affectionate 
parents)  wonderfully  clever,  whereas  the  truth  ia  that 
what  they  say  is  probably  only  a  literal  translation  into 
human  langp.iage  of  the  chattering  of  monkeys.  Of 
course  the  monxeys'  chattering  may  contain  a  great  deal 
of  sense,  and  many  original  and  wise  remarks ;  but, 
to  judge  from  the  looks  and  manner  of  the  monkeys, 
it  is  a  "  noise,  and  nothing  beyond."  And  so  it  is  with 
the  young  Chatterboxes;  they  string  together  a 
numl>er  of  words  and  exclamations,  which  to  "papa" 
and  "mamma"  may  seem  very  wonderful,  and  to 
promise  future  greatness,  but  which  to  the  conunon 
hearer  seem  sheer  nonsense^  and  to  threaten  future 
idiotcy.  Indeed,  even  a  doting  mamma  is  sometimes 
wearied,  and  may  be  heard  to  rebuke  an  "infant 

Shenomenon  "  with  the  words,  "  Do  not  chatter  so,  my 
ear,  you  are  enough  to  stun  one."  On  the  whole, 
Mra.  Gossip  and  the  young  Chatterboxes  may  be  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  110/^01089  nuisances,  but  still  nuisances. 
The  Tattlers  are  a  d^^erate  branch  of  the  Gossips 
and  the  Chatterboxes ;  they  not  only  prate  and  chatter 
in  a  silly  manner,  but  they  tell  tales  and  carry  reports 
which  are  likely  to  make  miBchief . 


kjf  ike  fiaiM and mdmit$tqf(Ke wriUr eommU  te MCiccd. 

T.R. — ^The  following  statement  will,  we  think,  anawer  pur  qaestioa. 
Some  of  Sbalcipeare's  playa  wei«  published  in  bis  life-time,  wbethv 
with  his  sanction  or  not  is  nnoei'tain.  These  were  separatclj  pnlh 
lished  in  4to,  and  are  called  <*  the  quartos."  The  whole  worb 
were  publisheid,  for  the  fint  time,  in  1623  (seven  jears  after 
Shakspeare's  death),  in  a  rolnme  which  is  called  the  fint  £alio. 
It  is.  a  very  scaix:e  Tolome— 780/.  was  recently  given  for  a  copy. 
In  1632  appeared  a  second  edition,  a  third  in  1G65,  and  a  fuurtb 
in  1685.  These  are  called  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  folios 
respectirely. 

F.S.R.— The  lines  you  quote  are  in  Milton's  "  Comus,"  lines  221-2. 

HfiNBT  S. — ^The  expression,  ''sending  a  man  to  Corentiy,"  had  \\& 
origin  in  the  times  of  the  Great  Bebellioo.  Coventry  wss  thr 
great  stronghold  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  when  any  man  was 
seized  by  them  as  a  suspected  person,  be  was  sent  then  to  U 
under  surreillanoe, 

FICCM  FACau. — Your  question,  if  ve  nndeiatand  it  rigfatlj, 
amoonts  to  this.  You  and  A  agreed  to  cheat  B,  and  diride  the 
profits.  B  having  been  duly  cheated,  A  will  not  pay  his  shair. 
Can  you  sue  him  ?  We  advise  you  to  do  so  by  all  means.  Too 
will  get  some  useful  and  wholesome  advice  fix>m  one  of  her  U^ijest  j  i 
judges,  and  some  polite  attentions  from  B. 

M.  Calvert. — Metcalfe's  "  History  of  German  Literature "  will 
answer  your  purpose. 

Wm.  Howard.—- Baail  Hall's  <<  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels" 
is  published  by  Messrs,  BeU  and  Daldy  of  London, 

H.  T.  B. — Get  Csrpenter's  *•  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Srstenwtic 
Botany,"  in  Bohn's  "  Scientific  Library." 

X.X. — Yours  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  wiser  heads  thnn  ouis. 
We  hope  l^slation  will  soon  do  something  to  solve  it. 

J.  Field. — ^Bookbinding  is  as  old  as  the  existence  of  lieoks,  sod 
how  long  they  have  existed  we  know  noL  Printing  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  brought  from  China  by  Marco  Polo  in  tlit 
thirteenth  centuiy.  The  earli^t  specimens  of  printiog  are  in 
block  type ;  the  use  of  movable  type  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Boatman. — ^The  business  belongs  to  the  parish. 

C.S.— The  annual  nrenne  of  British  India  is  about  45,000,000^ 

Ttro. — ^Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  in  office  three  times,  viz.,  in  1852, 
1858-9,  and  1866.    He  is  about  sixty-two  yeara  old. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — There  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  injurioas 
when  taken  in  the  large  quantities  you  mention. 

Zbnobia. — ^Yon  ask  for  a  candid  opinion  of  yonr  lines.  We  it- 
cognize  in  them  a  good  intention,  but  not  poetic  feeling,  not  even 
melody.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  you  are  younelf  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  appreciating  |«etry— probably  it  is  i*' 
otherwise— but  the  power  of  appreciation  and  the  power  ol 
expression  are  distinct  things.    Thanks  fi)r  the  offer. 

Brandt  for  Babes. — The  following  communication  \m  not 
altered  our  opinion  of  the  pernicious  habit  of  giving  btandyto 
infimts,  but  wa  print  it  aa  received.  Will  the  eminent  medjal 
man  alluded  to,  or  any  other  practitioner  who  <»osiders  bnnar 
neceoMry  for  infants,  oUige  us  with  his  reasons? 

Sir,— In  the  March  number  of  the  «*  People's  Magazine  "  I  «< 
the  following  sentence.    "  Never  be  Umpted  to  give  your  children 
itimukmte.    We  know  of  a  mother  who  lost,  one  after  tiie  olhtf, 
seven  children,  from  the  pemiciou-s  awful  hab:t  of  putting  hrmd'j  ' 
m  their  food.   She  might  as  well  have  given  them  poison  »t  once.    : 
Does  not  this  require  a  little  modification  ?   for,  though  doubtlc*  \ 
giving  stimulants  to  children  indiscriminately  is  a  most  "per- 
nicious  and  awful  habit,"  there  are  often  cases  where  it  is  net  only 
advisable,  but  necessary  to  do  so.     I  have  known  serersl  infant 
of  a  few  months  old,  who  were  gmdually  losing  health  «Dd 
strength,  improve  rapidly  after  the  judidou*  use  of  6raiitfy  « 
their  food,  and  I  have  the  authority  of  an  eminent  medical  iwn 
for  saying  that,  in  some  cases,  tlie  use  of  bnmdjf  ia  aksohOft'J 
necesaary,S,  P.  VEiTcn. 


%\x  IllHsiratfb  ^isallang  for  all  Classes. 


MB.  WYNYABD'8  WARV. 

la  LU,  itTBoa  OF  "  m-vAM  holt's  dacohteb." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  KTBSTB  OF  A  DAT. 

THE  weather  aeemed  aa  if  it  were  geueronal;  resolved 
to  put  the  beet  face  on  the  Wynydrda*  changed 
fotioiiea,  to  begin  with.  Where  ia  May  not  lovely  F 
Even  in  the  tiny  palisaded  garden,  upon  which  looked 
the  drawing-room  of  their  lodgings,  the  spring  pat  on 
its  garb  of  bloaaom  and  green  with  an  air  of  delight. 


The  house  was  detached,  but  it  was  one  of  many  1 
it,  bordering  the  open  saborb  of  Bri^ate,on  the  great 
eonth  road  of  the  ooaching  days.  There  waa  a  wide 
expanee  of  level  ground  opposite,  where  the  annual 
races  were  held,  where  the  yeomanry  paraded  when 
they  were  up  for  a  week's  training  after  harvest,  and 
where  the  cavalry  regiment  stationed  in  the  baimoks 
had  an  occasioDal  field-day.  It  was  quite  the  pleasant- 
eat  anborb  of  Norminster,  for  it  lay  high  and  dry  o, 
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gi-avelly  soil,  axid  almost  in  the  country,  combining 
tie  conveniences  of  a  cathedral- town  with  the  freshness 
of  a  roral  village. 

Dr.  Philip  Raymond  had  catered  for  his  kinswomen 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  had  secured  for  them  a 
lodging  in  this  cheerful  ncighboorhood  at  a  moderate 
rent.  It  seemed  to  the  girls  veiy  confined  at  first,  but 
they  kept  this  feeling  to  themselves,  and  after  their 
few  books,  pictures,  and  other  ornamental  belongings 
were  unpacked  and  dispersed  about  the  place,  the  rooms 
put  on  almost  a  look  of  home.  The  drawing-room 
proved  very  manageable.  It  was  on  the  first  floor, 
and  had  one  large  window  with  pale  chintz  di^periea, 
to  con-espond  with  the  covers  of  the  furniture.  For 
lightness,  brightness,  and  cleanliness,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  little  dining  parlom*  behind  it 
served  eveiy  purpose  which  might  have  thrown  it  into 
disarray.  Above  these  rooms  were  two  others,  the 
larger  of  which  Lois  shared  with  her  mother,  while 
the  smaller  was  appropriated  to  Anna's  sole  use;  tkU 
by  her  own  desire.  There  could  be  no  day-dreaming 
where  her  mother  was;  and  the  simniest  hours  of 
Anna's  present  life  were  destined  to  be  8x>ent  in  the 
pleasant  wilderness  of  fancy. 

She  took  some  pains  after  breakfast  to  arrange  a 
few  flowers  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  gave  her 
leave  to  gather,  and  when  that  was  finished,  the  day 
was  all  b^ore  her — ^what  to  do  P  Lois  chose  a  shelf  for 
her  lesson-books,  and  then  she  was  idle;  and  after 
Mrs.  Wynyard  had  written  a  few  letters  she  also 
could  fold  her  hands.  No  household  to  govern  here, 
no  servants  to  rule,  no  orders  to  give  but  such  as  were 
given  in  five  minutes,  while  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
them  executed  was  laid  on  other  shoulders.  Mi*s. 
Wynyard,  ruefully  smiling,  said  her  occupation  was 
gone. 

At  noon  Maurice  came  running  up  from  ChasseUs* 
to  see  how  they  were,  and  proposed  to  escort  his  sisters 
into  the  town ;  bat  his  mother  demurred  to  this,  and 
they  took  a  walk  country -wards  instead,  leaving  her 
indoors  alone.  If  they  had  gone  into  the  streets  then, 
while  the  courts  were  sitting,  they  would  have  found 
them  empty  and  silent  enough ;  but  soon  after  thi*ee 
o'clock,  when  the  criminal  business  of  the  assizes  was 
concluded  by  the  conTiction  of  Mr.  Hargrove,  and  his 
sentence  to  ten  years*  x>enal  servitude,  they  might  have 
lost  themselves  in  the  stream  of  people  coming  down 
from  the  castle  in  the  wake  of  the  sheriff's  caiTiage, 
and  of  the  decrepid  halberdmen  who  prol^scd  to  clear 
its  way. 

The  trial  had  excited  a  profound  interest,  though  its 
result  could  hardly  be  doubtfuL  Nearly  all  Allan 
Bridge  was  present,  and  nearly  all  Eskdale,  either  as 
witness  or  audience.  When  the  verdict  had  been  pro- 
nounced, and  sentence  given,  a  curious  little  scene 
ensued.  The  prisoner,  who  had  borne  himself  through 
a  harassing  day  with  cool  bravado,  resisted  the  motion 
of  the  jailors  to  remove  him,  saying — "  I  have  a  word 
to  speai."  The  court,  which  had  begun  to  rise,  waited, 
the  crowd  hushed,  and  the  jury  became  attentive.  '*  It 
has  been  implied  in  evidence  that  Bobert  Wynyard,  of 
Eastwold,  aided  and  abetted  my  frauds.  That  is  not 
true.  He  was  my  victim  long  before  he  knew  it,  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  suspected.  He  was  a 
credulous,  indolent  man,  but  no  rogue.  I  frightened 
him  abroad  to  make  his  spoliation  the  easier,  and  the 
more  complete.  I  oansed  his  arrest  on  his  return  to 
gain  time  for  escape  before  the  discovery  that  was 


then  become  inevitable  overtook  me.  I  avow  all  tlus 
publicly  for  his*  children's  sake — ^that  a  dishonoured 
name  may  not  be  entailed  on  them  with  their  other 
misfortunes."  A  low  murmur  followed  this  amende, 
during  which  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop  in 
the  breathless  stillness  of  the  coui't.  The  piisoncr 
'  then  left  the  dock,  and  vanished  by  a  gloomy  under- 
ground passage  from  the  eyes  of  the  respectable  world. 

Amongst  those  who  had  listened  with  mingled  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  to  the  dishonest  agent's  conf es- 
uon  was  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  against  him — ^Mr. 
John  Hutton — who  immediately  disengaged  himself 
from  the  throng,  called  a  cab,  and  drove  to  Briggate, 
to  communicate  it  to  his  sistei'.  When  he  reached  the 
lodgings,  he  found  that  Penelope  Croft  was  with  her, 
and  that  she  was  already  aware  of  the  event.  Pemiie 
had  come  to  Norminster  for  the  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fcathcrstone ;  had  heard  the  trial,  the  cond^nnation, 
and  the  speech  that  followed  them :  she  had,  moreover, 
received  from  Mr.  Sam.  Hargrove  a  paper,  which  his 
brother  had  intrusted  to  him  after  his  conviction  to  be 
handed  to  her.  This  paper,  on  which  were  scrawled  a 
few  lines  in  pencil,  Pennie  now  gave  to  Mr.  Jolm 
Hntton. 

He  road  and  asked,  what  did  it  mean  ? 

"  *  The  former  part  of  your  prayer  I  can  grant.  As 
for  any  act  of  restitution,  a  convicted  felon  can  make 
no  wilL'  Was  this  what  he  wrote  in  the  dock  just 
after  the  verdict  was  delivered?  .Had  you  made  some 
appeal  to  him  then,  Pennie  P" 

•*  Yes.  I  don't  believe  in  anybody  being  altogether 
bad ;  and  as  he  could  hardly  have  any  malice  against 
those  living  whom  he  has  wronged,  I  sent  him  a  letter 
through  his  brother,  begging  him  to  do  what  in  him 
lay  to  clear  off  the  cruel  imputations  that  had  been 
cast  on  Mr.  Wynyard,  and  to  make  some  deed  by  which 
his  stolen  property,  hidden  nobody  knows  where,  might 
be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners  in  tlie  event  of  his 
not  surviving  untU  his  servitude  expires." 

"  You  are  as  queer  as  ever,  Pennie.  Who  but  you 
would  have  dreamed  of  preferring  such  a  petition  to 
such  a  num  P  You  seem,  however,  to  have  touched  the 
scoundrel  where  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  his 
confession  is  certainly  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes.  These 
few  words,  too,  prove  that  his  ill-gotten  gains  do  exist 
somewhere." 

"  I  trust  that  his  avowal,  exonerating  poor  Bobcrt, 
may  be  printed  at  length  in  the  newspapers,"  said  Mrs. 
Wynyard,  to  whom  it  had  given  an  inexpressible  sense 
of  relief.  "  It  must  be  sent  to  fVancis  and  Geoffrey- 
dear  Francis,  it  will  console  him  as  much  as  it  comforU 


me. 


if 


"Let  all  be  lost  so  honour  bide,"  was  the»ai'dent 
young  soldier's  first  principle,  more  deeply  and  dearly 
felt  now  than  ever,  and  his  mother  sympathised  with 
him  in  it.  Her  children  were  not  quite  impoverished 
so  long  as  the  name  they  bore  was  held  in  good  repute; 
and  that  night  she  lay  down  to  rest  in  greater  peace 
than  she  had  experienced  since  the  heavy  day  when 
the  law  and  death  together  presented  their  writs  of 
summons  to  her  ruined^  unhappy  husband. 

Mr.  Featherstone  called  for  Penelope  Croft  in  Brig- 
gate  at  five  o'clock,  and  they  joined  his  wife  at  the 
railway  station  ten  minutes  after.  The  train  by  which 
they  were  to  leave  for  Kirkgate  did  not  start  until 
half -past,  and  the  interval  they  spent  in  a  stroll  on  the 
walls  which  enclose  the  ancient  city  of  Norminster. 
On  then*  return  to  the  station,  when  they  had  takes 
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their  seats  in  a  carriage  bj  tliemBelves,  there  came  to 
the  window,  with  magazines  and  papers  to  sell,  a 
shabbj,  lean  old  man,  wliom  Fennie  recognized  as 
Pierce,  Mr.  Tindal's  former  servant.  He  knew  her 
too,  axid  looking  a  little  disconcei*ted,  was  moving 
awaj,  when  she  bade  him  stop,  took  a  paper,  gave  him 
a  sovereign,  and  said — "  That  will  do."  He  touched  his 
hat  humblj,  thankfully,  hesitated,  and  then  said :  "  Is 
the  master  at  the  Abbey,  Miss,  and  is  he  well  P" 

"  Yes,  Pierce,  he  is  both.  Does  your  daughter  still 
liver 

"She  does,  and  just  the  same.  Shell  never  be  any 
better  in  this  world." 

The  guard  sounded  his  whistle,  the  train  began  to 
move,  and  Pennie  leant  back  in  her  comer  reflective. 
This  unexpected  rencounter  had  called  up  troublesome 
memories,  and  given  her  much  that  was  painful  to 
think  about.  Nor  wajs  there  anything  around  her  at- 
tractive enough  to  hold  her  mind  back  from  its  desul- 
tory speculations. 

"  WiH  the  truth  ever  be  revealed  ?  I  would  it  were ! 
I  would  it  were  !'^  she  thought  to  herself  sometimes. 

Mr.  Feathei'stone's  carriage  was  waiting  at  the 
station  when  they  reached  Kirkgate,  and  Pennie  was 
conveyed  in  it  to  her  mother's  door.  The  Mayfield 
gard^  looked  soft  and  boweiy  in  the  May  twilight, 
and  there  walked  Mr.  Tindal  watching  for  her  return. 
She  communicated  to  him  briefly  the  issue  of  Mr.  Har- 
grove's trial,  and  then  mentioned  her  meeting  with 
Kerce,  describing  the  old  man's  poverty-stricken  for- 
lorn a{)pearaiice. 

"  Oh,  my  darling !  I  wish  you  had  not  seen  him," 
replied  he.  "  Let  us  keep  out  of  that  shadow,  and  live 
in.  the  sunshine  now.  I  must  not  have  a  haunted 
wife."  He  had  detected  the  slight  tone  of  despon- 
dency in  her  voice,  and  embraced  the  unusual  office  of 
cheerer  and  consoler. 

"  I  am  rather  tired,  but  we  will  walk  up  and  down 
here  for  a  little  while,"  said  she,  and  slipped  her  hand 
round  his  arm. 

It  was  a  broad  grassed  path,  between  two  rows  of 
espaliers  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  they  walked, 
and  Mrs.  CSroft,  from  the  parlour  window,  watched 
them  impatiently  as  they  went  to  and  fro.  She 
wanted  to  hear  the  news  from  Norminster,  but  she 
^d  not  care  to  interrupt  their  colloquy,  though  some- 
thing in  the  ^os«  of  Pennie's  head,  and  the  air  alto- 
gether, caused  her  to  conjecture  that  it  was  sad.  And 
to  herself,  with  a  woeful  sigh,  she  said  that  it  would 
not  be  the  last  time  the  poor  lass  would  have  a 
heart-ache  because  of  him,  let  her  love  him  evor  so. 

The  evening  gloomed  in  fast,  and  when  the  widow 
could  hardly  discern  the  two  figures  in  the  distance, 
she  went  into  the  porch,  and  called  to  Pennie  to  come 
in-doors.  The  respect  of  tenant  for  landlord  made 
Mrs.  Croft  formally  civil  to  Mr.  Tindal,  but  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  treat  him  with  cordiality.  The 
more  certain  it  became  that  she  must  have  him  for 
her  son-in-law,  the  more  dreadful  seemed  the  disgrace 
that  might  some  day  accrue  to  her  respectable  family 
thereby.  Many  a  long  mournful  talk  over  it  had  she 
held  with  Mrs.  Jones  of  Beckby,  and  Mrs.  Lister  at  the 
Grange ;  and  abundant  condolence  and  pity  had  she 
found  in  both  quarters,  but  no  encouragement  to  put 
her  fears  by  and  hope  for  the  best.  Often  had  she 
watched  her  daughter's  countenance,  and  studied  her 
moods  for  signs  of  doubt  and  repentance ;  but  none 
appeared,  and  while,  in  spite  of   herself,   admiring 


Penzue's  stanchness,  she  would  thankfully  have  seen 
her  change  her  mind.  Pennie  was  not  a  great 
fortune  now,  as  her  mother  remarked  to  Mrs.  Jones; 
but  she  would  have  a  pretty  bit  of  money  at  her  death, 
and  Haggerston  Mill  and  the  little  farm  were  more 
than  most  lasses  had  of  their  own  to  marry  on.  She 
need  not  have  despaired  of  getting  a  decent  husband 
yet  J  for  she  was  clever  and  handy,  though  she  had 
not  been  brought  up  to  work. 

These  thoughts  worked  in  the  widow's  mind  as 
Mr.  Tindal  and  her  daughter  approached  the  garden 
door.  There  they  stood  several  minutes,  facing  each 
other,  Pennie's  hands  held  fast  in  his.  He  was 
asking  her  to  tell  him  when  his  probation  was  finally 
to  cease,  "  My  heart  and  soul  weary  for  you,  and 
there  is  no  reason  now  for  delay,"  said  he. 

**  May  is  not  counted  a  fortunate  month — my  Cousin 
Joanna  said  so,"  responded  Pennie. 

"  It  is  the  most  fortunate  of  months,  but  she  wished 
to  be  manied  in  April.  You  almost  promised,  and 
Rhineland  is  lovely  in  May." 

Pennie  had  no  valid  plea  further  to  allege.  Her 
preparations,  such  as  they  were,  were  completed,  and 
when  she  went  in  to  her  mother,  she  told  her  that 
Tuesday  in  the  following  week  was  to  be  their  mar- 
ris^e  day. 

"  If  it  is  to  be,  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  done," 
replied  the  widow.  "  I  hope,  Pennie,  youll  not  live  to 
repent  it." 

"I  pray  God  not,"  said  Pennie;  and  after  standing 
a  few  minutes  looking  out  at  the  gloomy  sky,  slio 
retreated  to  the  quiet  of  her  own  room. 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  MORKlNa  IK  MAT. 

The  few  days'  interval  was  not  very  happy  for  poor 
Pennie.  She  had  never  one  moment's  temptation  to 
•draw  back  from  her  pledge  to  Mr.  Tindal,  but  naany  a 
time  suddenly  her  heart  sank  as  she  thought  of  her 
marriage  so  near,  and  still  so  obnoxious  to  her  friends. 
Mrs.  Wynyard  heai*d  with  relief  that  it  was  to  be 
private,  thankful  to  escape  the  pain  of  refusing  to  let 
her  girls  officiate  as  bridesmaids  to  their  almost  sister, 
which,  from  the  first,  she  was  resolved  they  should  not 
do.  Mrs.  Lister  showed  the  same  regard  for  her  Luey ; 
and  Pennie  understood,  before  the  day  came,  that  no- 
body would  stand  by  her,  during  the  few  minutes  in 
chui'ch,  except  him  to  whom  she  was  plighted  till 
death  should  them  pai't.  Not  one  of  her  kinsfolk 
would  be  present,  and  not  one  of  her  friends. 

Her  Uncle  Lister  alone  spoke  her  kindly.  "I 
should  like  to  give  thee  away,  lass ;  but  the  wife  has  a 
bad  opinion  o'  the  match,  an'  she  won't  hear  of  it^" 
said  he. 

Pennie  called  pride  to  her  aid,  and  replied,  *'  I  shall 
soon  be  in  need  of  none  of  you." 

But  she  shed  some  hot  tears  that  night  alone.  There 
was  an  obtrusive  resolution  amongst  her  own  people  to 
have  neither  act  nor  part  in  her  marriage,  and  if  she 
would  carry  it  through,  to  let  her  carry  it  through  on 
her  own  sole  responsibility.  Having  acquitted  their 
consciences  by  this  strong  protest,  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  make  it  a  duty  to  rally  round  her  after- 
wards; but  she  had  the  wisdom  not  to  expect  much 
from  friendliness  based  on  that  foundation.  Her 
heart  was  wrung,  but  her  love,  her  pride,  and  her 
invincible  sense  of  justice  kept  her  up ;  and  whatever 
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pain  slie  felt,  she  betrayed  none  to  him  wliom  it  would 
hare  stabbed  mucb  more  cruelly  tban  any  wound  they 
could  inflict  on  her. 

The  night  before  her  marnage  Pennie  kissed  her 
mother  at  bed-time  more  tenderly  than  usual,  and  the 
widow  imderstanding  it,  said,  "  Thou  doesn't  mean  to 
see  me  in  the  morning,  then,  Pennie  ?" 

"  No,  mother ;  this  is  good-night  and  good-bye.  It 
will  be  rather  lonesome  walking  across  the  field  to 
church  by  myself ;  but  there  are  harder  things  happen- 
ing every  day — ^g^ls  going  with  troops  of  friends  to  be 
married  to  men  they  don't  love — ^but  I  shall  be  going 
to  be  married  to  one  I  love  heartily,  and  who  loves  me. 
I  have  no  fear  of  not  being  happy,  though  nobody 
wishes  me  Grod  speed.** 

"  I  do  wish  thee  God  speed,  go  where  thon  wilt,  and 
do  what  thou  wilt,"  replied  her  mother,  and  began  to 
cry.  She  was  not  deceived  by  Pennie's  confident 
words,  true  though  they  were :  a  look  in  her  eyes  and 
a  tone  in  her  voice  cut  deeper  than  any  reproach.  As 
the  widow  would  have  expressed  it,  Pennie  always  got 
over  her  by  her  patience;  and  the  tears  she  now 
copiously  shed  promised  relenting.  "  "Won't  Morrison 
walk  with  you,  Pennie  ?"  asked  she,  sobbing.  "  Surely 
never  went  daughter  from  her  mother's  house  as  you'll 
go.  It's  heart-breaking  to  think  of.  And  such  a 
pretty  wedding  as  your  Cousin  Joanna  had,  too.  I 
call  it  downright  mortifying,  that  I  do." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  now  to  reverse  youi*  own  inten- 
tions, mother.  I  am  sure  you  will  feed  more  comfort- 
able when  I  am  gone,  if  you  have  it  to  remember  that 
you  saw  me  off,"  said  Pennie. 

"There's  no  comfort  in  it  any  way.  Money^s  not 
everything  in  the  world,  and  it  isn't  thamain  thing,  as 
you'll  find  to  your  cost.  It  is  in  Mr.  Tindal's  favour 
that  he's  stuck  to  you  since  you  lost  your  fine  f  ortun' ; 
but  I'd  rather  ha'  kept  you  at  home,  though  you'd 
never  married  at  all." 

Pennie  made  no  answer — ^what  answer  could  she 
make?  It  was  only  the  old  argpiment  over  again. 
She  kissed  her  mother  once  more,  and  then  escaped 
to  her  room.  But  she  thought  to  herself,  pnd  she 
even  said  so  to  Morrison,  whom  she  found  finishing 
her  packing,  that  she  hoped,  after  all,  her  mother 
would  accompany  her  to  church.  And  the  expectation 
was  not  deceived.  When  Pennie  went  downstairs 
early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  the  white  piqu6  dress, 
that  might  have  served  more  appropriately  for  a  hay- 
making party  than  for  her  wedding,  she  found  her 
mother  making  breakfast  in  her  Sunday  ruby  satinette 
gown.  The  best  china  was  on  the  table,  and  the  old 
silver  service,  the  widow's  most  precious  possession. 

Mrs.  Croft  looked  round  half  shyly,  half  curiously, 
at  her  daughter  as  she  entered,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
where  affected  sharpness  struggled  with  real  feeling : 
"  Sit  thee  down,  lass,  and  let  us  get  it  over.  I  carried 
thee  to  thy  christening,  and  if  it  was  thy  burying,  I 
should  follow;  so  I  suppose  T  must  go  to  thy  maiTying, 
though  I  don't  like  it." 

Pennie  smiling,  kissed  her,  and  said  she  knew  she 
would. 

"  Your  Aunt  Lister  'ull  tell  me  I  never  know  my 
own  mind  two  minutes  together.  Now,  Pennie,  you'll 
oblige  me  by  eating  a  good  breakfast;  that's  what 
youll  do.  What  arc  you  going  to  wear  on  your 
bead  ?" 

"  My  Leghorn  hat." 

"  JSmxcl — 1  can't  say  but  I  think  you  look  as  nice  as 


your  Cousin  Joanna  in  all  her  finery.  That's  pretty 
white  stuff  your  frock's  made  of;  but  you'll  not  trayel 
by  raU  like  that  ?" 

"  We  are  not  going  to  travel  by  rail  to-day." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  stopping  at  the 
Abbey  ?" 

"  No ;  we  are  going  to  Kirkfell."  Kii-kfell  was,  as 
Mrs.  Croft  knew,  a  small  moorland  estate  belonging  to 
Mr.  Tindal,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Eskdale 
— in  the  Lake  country,  in  fact. 

"  It  is  a  sweet  spot,  Kirkf  ell,"  said  she ;  "  not  a  long 
ways  off  Ambleside,  where  I  went  to  school  You 
won't  forget  me  with  letters,  Pennie,  every  week.  No- 
body but  a  mother  knows  what  a  mother's  anxiousness 
is.  And  I  think  youll  grant  me  this,  love,  that  I  have 
more  cause  than  most  to  feel  it." 

"  I  will  write  to  you  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  if  it  will 
be  any  consolation." 

"  Nay,  there's  no  caU  for  that ;  when  folks  is  moving 
about,  they  can't  always  have  a  pen  in  their  hands. 
Only  let  me  hear  as  reglar  as  you  can.  I  should  like 
you  to  drink  another  cup  o'  coffee.  Oh!  Femiie, 
there's  Mr.  Tindal  himself.  What  business  has  lie 
coming  here  now — did  you  bid  him  ?" 

"  No;  but  I  daresay  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  mj 
walking  across  the  fields  alone."  She  coloured  witli 
pleasure ;  and  when  Betsy  demurely  ushered  him  into 
the  parlour,  he  saw  her  with  the  pretty,  improving 
blush  unfaded.  Mrs.  Croft  reddened  also,  and  was 
not  at  her  ease,  though  she  suffered  Mr.  Tindal  to  take 
her  hand. 

"  I  think  no  better  of  it  than  ever  I  did,"  said  she, 
in  self-assertion. 

"  I  hope  some  day  you  will  think  better  of  it,"  was 
his  reply ;  and  he  turned  to  Pennie  with  a  kind  pro- 
tective air. 

"  My  mother  was  coming  to  church  with  me,"  said 
she. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it;  she  will  come  to  church  with  both 
of  us ;  it  will  not  feel  so  much  like  running  away,  will 
it,  Pennie,  though  the  witnesses  will  be  few?  As 
soon  as  you  are  ready,  let  us  go.  I  told  Featherstonc 
nine  o'clock. 

It  is  not  half -past  eight  yet — ^there's  no  huny,"  said 
the  widow, 

"  There  arc  the  settlements  to  sign  first.  As  nobody 
looked  after  Pennie's  interest,  I  have  seen  to  them  my- 
self, and  the  lawyer  is  waiting  at  the  lodge  now  for  the 
completion  of  the  deeds.  I  have  ordered  the  names  of 
her  Uncle  Lister  and  her  Cousin  Richard  to  be  inserted 
as  her  trustees,  and  they  have  promised  me  that  they 
will  act  if  ever  they  are  called  upon." 

"  I  never  gave  no  thought  to  settlements ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  right.  Fve  no  doubt,  Mr.  Tindal,  you  mean 
to  do  your  duty  by  the  lass,  and  you'd  need,  for  she's 
trusting  you  as  ne'er  another  woman  in  Eskdale 
would." 

Mr.  Tindal  looked  at  Pennie,  and  she  looked  at 
him,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  asseverations. 
Between  them  her  mother  saw  there  was  perfect  under- 
standing and  perfect  confidence. 

The  walk  across  the  fields  was  rather  silent,  but  it 
was  not  sad.  Pennie  had  plucked  up  her  spirits,  and 
May  never  shone  more  auspiciously  than  on  her  mar- 
riage morning.  A  little  hand-gate,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Abbey,  brought  them  out  into  the  road,  and  a 
minute  after  they  were  in  the  lodge,  where  waited  Mr. 
Tindal's  lawyer  from  Norminster,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
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Lister,  and  his  BOn  Bicb,  vith  the  deeds  on  the  deal 
table  that  famished  the  rnatio  abode.  The  signing 
vas  cot  an  aSair  of  manj  nunntes,  and  immediately  it 
was  accomplished  the  little  party  crossed  to  the  church, 
where  Mr.  Featherstone  and  the  clerk  were  in  attend- 
anoe.  Ifr.  Lister  and  Dick  stayed  near  the  door  to 
witneaa  the  ceremony,  and  to  the  anrprise  of  both,  and 
ai  hendf  perhaps  also,  when  the  clergyman  asVed  who 
gave  Penelope  Croft  to  be  married  to  Arthnr  TindaJ, 
her  mother,  in  a  voice  eiaJted  by  agitation,  said  she 
3i3.  The  service  went  on.  smoothly  to  the  end,  the 
register  was  signed,  and  as  they  went  down  the  aisle 
tot,'ether,  Mr.  Tindal  established  Feunie's  hand  more 
firmly  on  his  armi,  and  whispered,  "  Mine,  at  lut ;  mime 
until  death  ns  do  part." 

At  the  chorobyai^  gat«  was  drawn  np  a  travelling 
carriage,  in  the  ntmble  of  which  sat  Morrison,  side  \yj 
side  with  Pierce's  snccessor  at  the  Abbey.     BeforR 


getting  in,  Pennie  kissed  her  mother  long  and  closely, 
and  was  bidden  to  go  her  way  for  a  wilful,  wilful  Ues, 
but  not  in  a  tone  to  grieve  her.  The  natural  eicito- 
ment  of  the  event  had  lifted  the  widow  out  of  herself, 
and  for  the  moment  everything  but  the  event  w«8 
forgotten. 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  the  Orange  with  your  TTncle 
Lister  and  Dick,  to  talk  it  over,"  added  she ;  and  Pennie 
encouraged  her  to  do  so,  and  to  spend  the  day  there, 
knowing  what  a  comfort  talking  over  always  was  to  her 
mother. 

Then  the  carriage  door  waa  closed,  some  one  said 
all  was  right,  and  the  horses  began  to  move.  Mr. 
Tindal  drew  Pennie  dose  to  him.  "  Now,"  said  he,  in 
a  tone  of  exultant  tendemeae,  "  I  shall  never  again  be 
alone  in  the  world !" 


EiiQLAND'S  WORK  AMONG  TEE 
EEATEEN. 
IxisMr.Kaje,  we  believe,  who  snmsup  one  of  his  his- 
tories with  an  eUborate  condemnation  of  the  policy  we 
have  pursued  in  India;  and  who  accounts  for  the  cala- 
mities which  have  at  times  overtaken  ua  in  that  mag- 
uificent  dependency  by  alleging  our  neglect  of  a  great 
dnty.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  ia  right 
urwTODg;  but  we  may  surely  affirm  that  if  it  be  a  hard 
task  to  rule,  with  a  firm  and  unfaltering  hand,  the  mighty 
destinies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  human 
race,  it  were  harder  still  for  that  ruler,  or  government, 
to  wield  the  rod  of  empire,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
stroke  of  policy,  to  seek  to  change  the  religions  con- 
victions— which,  in  other  words,  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  very  life  and  spirit — of  so  lor^  a  population. 

"Wha^  the  governments  of  India  and  our  other  de- 
pendencies have  never  attempted  to  do,  individuals  and 
voluntary  associations  have  spent  their  lives  and 
devoted  vast  resources  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  usual 
for  aecnlar  papers  to  speak  of  misedonarj  enterprise  in 
an  age  remarkable  for  its  intellectnal  bias  in  other 
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j  dii-ei^tione.  Tet  missionary  enterprise  has  its  toils  and 
I  perils,  of  the  hard  reality  of  which  we  bi'«  but  too  fre- 
qnentjy  reminded  b^  some  stoij  of  disaster  or  death. 
It  has  also  its  glorious  calendar  of  victories,  won  by 
bloodless  swoi'ds  in  heathen  lands ;  its  stories  of  hero- 
ism and  self-denial ;  and  Ha  record  of  the  wearisome 
but  unremitting  endeavours  of  self-sacrifioing  men  to 
serve  their  fellow  creatoies  under  the  uost  discouraging 
tircumstancee.  These  dovot«d  men,  whether  labouring 
singly  or  in  bands,  are  as  trulf  on  army  as  their 
brethren  who  uphold  the  honour  of  the  British  fla^and 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
force  of  arms.  They  work,  too,  with  the  conraee  and 
obedience  of  British  soldiers.  If  one  folia  in  the  fbo 
unequal  warfare,  ten  are  ready  to  take  his  place;  and 
thuB.in  thcmidst  of  scenes  of  savage  warfare,  amidst  the 
abominations  of  human  sacrifices,  where  the  most  dis- 
^^ting  Fetish  rites  are  observed,  and  under  the  bm'n- 
mg  sun  of  India,  struggling  against  the  pr^udices  of 
caste,  and  the  immolation  of  children,  tiying  to  save 
the  victims  of  the  suttee,  and  rescuing  the  ^^ed  from 
the  encroaching  waters,  in  heat  and  in  oold,  by  day  and 
by  night,  the  soldiers  of  civilisation  have  pr«8aed  on 
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bearing  the  banner  of  tlie  Gross  bravely  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  opposing  elements  which  snrroimded  them. 

A  well-known  book,  "  The  Night  of  Toil,"  gives  a 
deeply  interesting  account  of  the  labours  of  a  body  of 
misaionariefl  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  ship  Buff,  on  the  10th  of  August*  1796. 
On  the  7th  day  of  March,  1797,  the  ship  reached  the 
island  of  Tahiti,  the  scene  of  Captain  Cook's  murder, 
where  the  natives  received  their  visitors  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  offering  them  a  large  house  in  which 
to  live,  and  showing  the  greatest  delight  at  their 
arrival.  But  our  countrymen  soon  discovered,  that  with 
all  the  apparent  friendliness  of  the  natives  of  this 
beautiful  phice,  perpetual  sunshine  was  not  to  be  their 
lot.  The  people  were  living  in  the  gross  darkness  of 
heathenism,  and  indulged  in  the  most  revolting  prac- 
tices ;  human  sacrifices  .were  offered  to  the  hideous  idols 
they  worshipped,  and    infants  were  killed    by  their 

Sarents.  Although  apparently  so  regardless  of  numan 
f  e,  the  natives  had  a  great  horror  of  death,  believing 
that  the  moment  the  soul  left  the  body  it  was  eaten 
three  times  over  by  spirits,  after  which  it  ^aaaad  into  the 
body  of  some  animaL  or  zmui  to  Hto  again  upon  earth. 
From  the  first  8iindajf  the  nuBsionarios  ettabUahed 
public  worship,  at  which  the  king  attended*  and  for 
years  afterwards  thej  oontinned  to  bo  the  iaithlol 
teachers  of  the  Tahitians,  tmtil  Ohiistiamty  beffaa  to 
spread  there  and  in  the  murou&diag  islands,  and  idol- 
atry fell  gradually  before  it. 

From  fnihiti  the  eood  newa  ipread  to  the  Sandwioh 
Islands,  where  the  king  burned  hia  idols  even  before 
he  became  a  Ghristian.  In  IS^  the  first  Christiaa 
church  was  established  there.  In  1866,  fort^four 
years  later,  how  many  were  interested  in  the  Tuit  of 
Queen  Emma  to  this  country,  for  the  expreM  purpose 
of  having  an  Anglican  bishop  WMunted  to  rule  ihat 
church,  pUmted  vbl  a  germ  so  fM>le,  and  jet  grown 
to  be  of  such  maffnitude  and  promise  I 

The  '*  night  of  toil "  has  been  saeoeeded  by  a  dawn 
of  the  brigntest  promise  in  many  distant  laads.  In 
our  islaiid  nome  the  torch  has  besdi  kindlsdi  and  its 
light  has'  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earths- 
north,  south,  easti  and  wesi  In  Madagascar  a  mar- 
vellous work  is  going  on,  for  Christianity  is  n>read« 
ing  and  taking  toot,  as  it  did  in  owr  own  land  when 
the  standard  Sf  th^  Gross  was  ptanted  first  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  Mr,  SlHs's  book,  j^  pnbliahecC 
gives  a  deephr  interestiiiyr  report  of  the  vAtrlsttaa  oom* 
munities  in  that  great  island ;  and  his  aooonnt  of  the 
open-heartod  friendliness  ot  the  pec^le^  and  their 
staraightforward  dealings,  will  be  read  with  delight. 

Bmi  although  much  has  been  done,  nmoh  move 
remains  to  hk  accomplished.  The  closed  doors  of 
China  hz^e  indeed  roUed  back  a  little  on  their  hinges, 
and  admitted  through  the  chink  a  ray  of  light,  no 
greater  comparatively  than  the  beam  of  a  little  oandle 
m  the  darkness  of  ilumitable  night.  In  India,  among 
a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  peonle,  how  little  has  been  yet  effected.  It  is  true, 
thi^  where  the  British  rale  and  influenoes  extend,  tiie 
bnming  of  widows  and  the  hoirors  of  infanticide 
have  been  partly  suppressed ;  but  the  want  of  female 
education  and  the  prevalanoe  of  caste  are  serious 
hindrsnces  to  the  advance  of  Christianity.  These 
facts  are  brought  home  to  us  by  an  interesting  book 
on  mission  work  in  India,  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
Noble,  which  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  labours 
of  his  deceased  brother,  the  Bev.  Robei*t  Noble,  among 
the  Telegu  people  in  South  India. 

Mr.  Noble  describes  the  Telega  eoimtrv  as  an 
extensive  tract  of  South  India,  stretching  aJong  tiie 
eastern  side  of  the  Madras  Presidency  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles ;  and  the  people  living  there  are 
represented  as  "  speaking  a  soft  and  flowing  langua^, 
and  possessing  a  character  and  disposition  superior 
to  many  others  of  that  great  peninsula;  having  greater 


energy,  more  manliness  and  independence,  stronger 
natural  affection,  less  of  deceit  and  dishones^,  and 
thirsting  after  knowledge."  He  adds :  "  The  reflection 
that  these  twelve  millions  of  immortal  beings  should, 
under  our  own  government,  have  been  passiag  into 
eternity  year  after  year,  during  two  generations,  with- 
out any  eflbi*t  on  our  part  to  enlighten  them,  and  to 
communicate  to  them  our  superior  cultivation  and 
science,  and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  of  Christiaa 
trutlx,  was  so  distressing  to  good  Bishop  Corrie,  that 
his  last  pi'ayer  was  for  the  speedy  removal  o£  Uug 
'  disgrace  and  apathy.' "  Since  then  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Telegu  country,  the  record 
of  which  "will  be  f  oimd  in  Mr,  Noble*s  book.  It  will 
surprise  none  who  ai*e  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple of  India  to  be  told  that  when  the  Telegu  mission 
was  commenced,  amongst  all  the  miUioBB  of  the  people 
there  was  not  one  woman  (except  among  the  danemg 
girls,  the  most  degraded  of  the  female  sex),  taught  to 
read  by  the  natives  themselves.  Their  intellectual 
powers  were  uncultivated,  and  they  lived  for  nothing  but 
to  minister  to  the  material  comforts  of  the  household. 
An  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  women  has 
now  taken  place,  but  the  marriaee  laws  keep  them  in  a 
false  and  dangerous  position.  The  girls  are  betrothed 
when  only  three  or  four  vears  of  age,  and  married  at 
twelve  or  thirteen ;  but  ii  the  bridegroom  dies  during 
the  time  of  the  betrothment,  or  after  the  marriage,  the 
bride  becomes  a  widow  for  life,  and  from  that  time  she 
is  treated  with  the  greatest  neglect,  and  degraded  to  the 
most  menial  officesby  her  own  and  her  late  husband's 
f  amilT,  She  must  even  take  her  meals  alone,  and  with- 
out tne  hope  of  any  change  in  her  condition,  her  life 
becomes  a  burden  to  her«  it  is  no  wonder  that  under 
these  circumstances,  and  without  the  8UDp(»*t  of  reli- 
gi<m,  she  not  only  falls  into  vice  hevsea,  but  makes 
others  wicked  also.  In  the  Tele^  oountiy  Mr.  Noble 
estimates  there  are  abont  two  million  women  and  girls 
thos  rsstrioted  from  msniage;  and  who^  in  other  re- 
spects, are  in  a  wretched  conditaon.  Another  formidable 
bsnier  eizists  in  the  institution  of  caste,  by  which  the 
natives  are  divided  Into  distinct  classes,  between  which 
there  is  of  necessity  bnt  little  intercom^  aiiid  that  of 
a  natoro  to  gall  and  <9pr«ss  the  one,  and  to  exalt 
and  pufP  np  tha  other  iritb  inordinato  Tanity  and 
pride, 

Mr,  NoUe  was  of  opinion  that  this  state  ol  things 
could  cnJlj  be  remadisd  b^  a  knowledge  of  Christianity ; 
and  acting  on  this  ccnviotion,  he  wtvrked  hsid  to  in* 
stnict  the  natives  wi^out  attacking  their  pr^udices. 
The  result  was  that  his  school  was  attended  by  a  superior 
class  of  young  men  and  boys,  chiefly  Brahmins ;  and 
with  them,  and  for  them«  he  daily  read  the  Bible, 
hearing  their  questions  and  objections,  and  r(^yin£^ 
to  them,  thus  eliciting  the  state  of  their  feelings,  and 
obtaining  the  means  6i  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  1863  he  had  two  nundred  and  fifty  boys- 
in  his  school,  but  his  efforts  to  benefit  them  were 
^pready  hindered  by  their  female  relatives,  who  remsiiied 
m  ignorance  and  idolatry.  These  was  a  school  for  the 
lower  classes  of  girls,  which  was  well  attended,  but  the 
higher  classes  would  not  send  their  daughters }  there- 
fore th^  gi*ew  up  in  all  the  prejudices  of  their  caste, 
and  exerted  a  most  baneful  influence  over  their  sobs 
and  brothers  in  the  schooL  In  one  of  Mr.  Koble*s 
letters  to  his  brother  he  greatlv  deplores  this  state  of 
things,  and  as  the  only  remedy,  suggests  that  some 
pious  lady  should,  after  acquiring  the  language,  go  to 
the  house  of  a  resp^Hjahle  native  gentlemaa,  who  'vrould 
call  together  the  girls  of  other  respectable  famihes, 
by  wwSIImmis anVcrtunity  «mlSbe maA,  ta rive 
them  the  needful  instruction.  Thus,  he  thought,  a 
bond  of  sympathy  would  be  established,  and  the  boTB 
and  girls  having  a  fellow  interest  in  the  truth,  would 
be  gradually  prepared  to  forsake  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices and  degradmg  customs  of  their  peox>le. 
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Tbe  aathor  of  tins  soggteBlioii  has  ^ne  to  bis  reward, 
bot  the  wsnt  he  eo  often  deplored  is  oeing  met  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Know- 
ledge in  the  East^  which  lias  now  been  working  for 
^me  years  with  much  success ;  and  more  recently  by 
the  LadU^  Ass&daiixjv  for  the  PromoHon  cf  Female 
Edueation  atmmg  ihA  Heathen,  This  Association  is  not 
only  the  latest  formed  for  that  special  object,  but  is 
also  the  widest  in  its  scope,  for  it  embraces  not  only 
India,  but  the  whole  world  in  its  operations.  The 
parent  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
its  sister  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  have  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth, 
giving  the  grasp  of  Ohristian  fellowship  to  hundreds 
d  thonaands,  and  conveying  Uie  glad  tidings  of  the 
Qospel  of  peace  to  the  most  distant  nations.  In  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  America,  North  and  South, 
the  Oanadas,  PalesUne,  Australia,  and  numerous  other 
places,  their  missions  are  established ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  this  wide-spread  system  of  Ohristian  phi- 
lanthropy and  .benevolence — this  vast  machinery  so  ably 
pbumed  f or  good  to  all  muikind — ^that  the  Ladies' 
Aasocistion  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education 
among  the  Heathen  is  also  seeking  its  peculiar  field 
of  nsefuhiGSS.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1866,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  when 
the  subject  was  fully  discussed;  and  its  members 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  an  additional 
agency  was  required  for  the  furtherance  of  female 
education  among  the  heathen.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  and  expressed  opinion  was  that  the  Ladies' 
Society  was  called  into  being,  and  in  six  months 
from  that  date  the  report  gave  a  favourable  account 
of  its  doings.  The  subscriptions  and  donations  re- 
ceived up  to  the  30th  of  November  amounted  to 
1611. 149. ;  and  five  boxes  of  work  for  sale  in  India  had 
been  received,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at 
38^.  189.  9(i.  In  addition  to  this,  nine  valuable  parcels 
of  clothing  for  nse  in  the  native  schools  and  missions 
abroad  had  been  received,  twenty  branch  associa- 
tions formed,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  others  are 
in  process  of  formation.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  the  support  of  two  native  girls  at  mission 
boarding  schools  in  Madras,  from  the  contributions  of 
branch  associations  in  England ;  and  a  correspondence 
has  been  opened  with  several  persons  abroad^by  whose 
advice  and  suggestions  the  committee  expect  much 
assistance  in  sdecting  the  most  promising  fields  for 
the  operations  of  the  association. 

It  IS  a  well-known  and  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
mother  is  more  especially  the  guide  and  trainer  of  the 
child ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  that  the 
moral  results  obtained  by  the  education  of  women  are 
greater  than  those  which  result  from  the  education  of 
^en.  It  follows  that  even  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  early  educatiosi  of  girls  than  of  boys ;  and 
if  any  suppose  we  have  enough  of  this  work  remaining 
to  be  done  at  home,  they  mar  be  reminded  that  we  no 
longer  live  in  days  when  each  little  state  and  nation  is 
^pped  up  in  itself,  except  for  the  purposes  of  agcres- 
sion  and  warfare.  The  whole  human  fiunily  is  by  the£>rce 
c>i  circiunstanoes  brought  into  more  immediate  union ; 
the  rapid  means  of  transit  &om  one  country  to  another, 
a^d  the  magic  speed  of  the  electric  wire,  conveying  our 
thoughts  on  litfntning  wings,  biding  us  in  contact  with 
OTir  brethren  of  distant  lands  in  a  way  not  dreamed  of 
a  century  ago.  Even  selfish  motives  would  suggest 
that  we  cannot  serve  ourselves  better  than  by  helping 
on  the  great  work  of  civilization.  It  will  enable  the 
scholar  to  increase  his  store  of  learning,  and  the  mer- 
chant to  facilitate  his  speculations  in  tne  conuncrcial 
'^orld.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  is  as  widely 
extended  as  the  earth  itself ;  and  the  j)lan  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  women  and  girls  in  hcatnen  lands 
18  one  which  will  not  only  open  the  way  for  Chiisti- 
•^ity  to  themselves,  but  to  generations  yet  to  come. 


TAPPING  THE  TELEGRAPH  WIRE. 

The  application  of  modem  inventions  to  the  science 
and  uses  of  war  may  probably  be  only  in  its  infancy." 
Until  the  g^eat  American  struggle  had  extended  its 
ravages  over  a  theatre  larger  than  Europe  can  furnish, 
the  power  of  railways  as  instruments  of  warfare,  and 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  wire  in  controlling  military 
operations  had  never  previously  been  developed. 
During  that  war  not  only  were  the  existing  lines  of  wire 
devoted  to  military  purposes,  but,  as  the  armies  moved 
forward,  the  chain  of  communication  was  prolonged, 
and  a  connection,  which  extended  its  ramif actions 
through  the  camps,  and  even  to  the  more  advanced 
outoosts,  established  with  the  base  of  operations. 

Three  methods  of  telegraphy  were  in  use  in  the 
American  armies.  The  first,  simple  in  ite  plan  and 
easy  of  execution,  waa  but  the  forerunner  of  its  more 
scientific  companions.  A  corps  named  the  signal  corps, 
consisting  of  picked  officers  and  men,  accompamed 
the  advanced  pickets,  carrying  with  them  fla^  and 
lanterns.  They  selected  prominent  heights,  and  using 
the  flags  as  a  species  of  semaphore  by  day,  and  the 
lanterns  for  the  same  purposes  oy  night,  in  a  maimer 
similar  to  that  employed  by  the  instructors  of  mus- 
ketry in  our  army,  transmitted  messages  to  the  general 
in  command  in  rear,  or  from  the  army  on  land  to  the 
gunboats  co-operating  on  the  sea  or  the  large  navi- 
p^able  rivers.  This  system,  although  useful,  was  slow 
in  its  work  and  liable  to  mistakes  in  execution,  but  it 
possessed  some  advantages  which  the  telegraph  wire 
did  not  afford.  The  chain  of  communication  could 
not  be  severed,  and  instances  occurred  where  the  living 
semaphore,  signalling  from  hill  to  hill,  was  capable  of 
employment  wLen  Uie  teleg^ph  wire  had  already 
succumbed  to  the  enemy's  knife. 

Next  in  succession  to  the  signal  corps  was  the  field 
telegraph,  conveyed  in  two  carts,  which  laid  the  wire 
down  as  the  leading  cart  was  drawn  forward.  This 
could  be  worked  instantaneously,  and  before  the  whole 
coil  had  been  unwound.  It  was  ^yailable  for  keeping 
open  rapid  communication  between  the  shifting  head- 
quarters and  the  most  advanced  post  of  the  more  per- 
manent teleg^ph.  The  wire  wajs  either  carried  along 
the  ground,  enclosed  in  gutta*percha,  or  was  suspended 
from  the  bushes  and  trees.  It  was  liable  to  mjuiy, 
both  from  accident  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
soldiery,  who  have  been  known  to  cut  it  in  pieces, 
unwittmg  of  ite  use  and  importance,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  stoppers  for  their  pipes. 

Immediately  following  the  march  of  the  armies,  the 
regular  tele^aph  posts  were  set  up,  and  the  wire 
stretched  with  marvellous  rapidity.  A  coit)s  of  work- 
men, set  apart  for  the  purpose,  accompaniea  the  forces. 
Trees  and  straight  poles  were  seleoted,  and  firmly  let 
into  the  ground,  whilst  the  wires  were  fixed  by  men 
provided  with  climbing  irons,  who  in  this  manner 
finished  their  work  without  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
ladders. 

Thus,  through  the  f  oreste  and  across  the  vast  prairies 
of  America,  the  electric  wire  carried  ite  messages  of 
war ;  but  ae  in  former  days,  the  aide-de-camp  and  the 
courier  were  frequency  interrupted  and  despoiled  of 
their  despatehes,  so,  by  the  acute  American,  was  the 
telegraph  wire  forced  to  yield  up  ite  messages  to  those 
from  whom,  at  all  hazards,  they  should  have  been  kept 
secret. 

Tapping  the  telegraph  was  a  trick  of  not  imf  requent 
occurrence.  In  rear  of  the  main  armies  such  bold 
raiders  as  Morgan,  Stuart,  and  othei's,  both  Federal 
and  Confederate,  would  make  incursions,  facilitated  in 
the  concealment  of  their  operations  by  the  identity  of 
the  combatants  in  language  and  general  appearance. 
They  would  seize  suddenly  on  telegraph  offices,  possess 
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themselres  of  tlie  iiietraments,  and  transmit  messaffes 
under  f  alee  names,  with  the  intention  of  misleading  ftie 
enemy ;  or,  severing  the  connections  between  the 
Btationa,  would  read  off,  by  means  ol  a  pocket  iuatru- 
ment,  tbc  orders  which  tbe  opposing  generals  were 
sending  to  the  detaobed  posts. 

An  incident  of  tbia  description  occurred  during 
Morgan's  raid  into  Kentucky  m  the  summer  of  1863. 
An  officer  of  the  staff,  well  onlormcd  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph,  had  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, provided  with  a  pocket  instrument,  to  whicb, 
naving  severed  the  connection  between  NashviUe  HJid 
Louisville,  he  joined  the  vrire.  Tben,  seated  on  a  heap 
of  stones  by  the  wayside,  the  general  and  tbe  im- 
promptu telegraph  operator  received  tbe  various  mes- 
sages from  tie  Federal  officers  in  command  of  those 
posts.  It  was  exciting  as  well  as  amusing  work,  and 
the  hoars  passed  rapicUr ;  whilst  Uorgan,  personating 
the  Federal  officers,  ordered  and  oonnt^rdered  tbe 
varioos  detachments  as  it  suited  bis  purpose,  fie 
received  many  warnings  of  his  own  presence  in  the 
country,  and  messages  not  always  complimentary 
relative  to  bimself ;  whilst  he  was  often  obliged  tii  have 
recourse  to  strategems  ti]  discover  some  clue,  bis  igno- 
rance of  which  would  have  betrayed  the  tiiok.  Thus, 
wishing  to  ascertain  tbe  station  from  which  a  particular 


message  had  been  despatobed,  without  exciting  snspi' 
cion,  he  telegraphed  to  this  effect.  "  A  genUeman  in  uie 
office  bets  me  two  cigars  that  yon  cannot  spell  the 
name  of  your  station  correcfly," — Answer :  "  I^e  the 
bet.  Lebanon  Junction.  Is  this  not  right  P  How 
do  yon  think  I  would  spell  it  ?" — "  He  gives  it  up.  He 
thought  you  would  pat  two  bs  in  Lebanon." — Answer : 
"  Ha,  ha,  he  is  a  green  one."  And  then  follow  inqniriea 
respecting  a  train  fuU  of  soldiers,  which  had  already 
fallen  into  Uorgan's  clutches.  Freqaentlyi  after  serious 
work,  and  after  all  tbe  information  necessary  had  beai 
acquired,  some  irritating,  and  what  may  be  termed 
chaffing  message,  would  oe  sent  through  the  wires  to 
n&rtnnate  officer,  who,  the  victim  oi  the  strstsgcn, 


betrayed  to  him  the  disposition  of  his  forces :  "  Qood 
morning,  Jerry.  This  telegraph  ia  »  great  institution. 
You  should  destroy  it,  as  it  keeps  yon  too  well  posted. 
Uy  friend  has  all  tiie  despatches  sioce  tho  12th  of  July 
on  file;  do  yon  wish  for  copies  P"  Such  w(^  some  of  the 
curious  combinations  of  war  and  science,  which,  if  often 
practised,  would  necessitate  in  a  general's  aide-de-camp 
other  qualifications  than  those  of  riding  well  ana 
canying  a  message  correctly. 
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BRITISH  PLUCK. 

LokD  CochbAKB  waBalieatcnaiit  in  the  Queen  Ck-u-- 
lottc,  flag  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  take  charge  ot  the  Gi^ercui,  aeventy-foar,  which 
had  been  captured  by  Lord  Nelson'a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Queen  Charlotte  was  in  the  Etraita 
of  Messina  when  Lord  Cochrane  joinid  the  prize  and 
receired  his  orders  to  ina.ke  the  best  of  hiB  way  to 
Port  Mahon. 

With  a.  crew  made  up  of  invalidB  from  the  different 
3hipa  of  the  fleet,  and  with  the  GiSnireux  in  a  weak- 
ened nnd  almoBt  unaeaworthy  condition.  Lord  Cochrane 
set  Bail,  Bhaningj  hia  course  for  Port  Mahon.  A  gale 
nf  wind  took  tiim  within  a  few  houra  of  starting,  and 
well  nigh  prored  fatal  to  bis  ship  and  all  hei-  company ; 
bat  hj^  dint  of  persevei-ance,  such  as  it  was  no  cffoi-t 
for  lum  to  ma^c,  he  managed  to  aroid  both  "  the 
(langerE  of  the  sea  and  the  violence  of  the  enemy," 
and  to  bring  the  prize  aafdy  into  port. 

After  his  arrival  he  had  the  aatisfaction  to  find  his 
previous  good  service,  and  his  skill  recently  displaved 
in  the  management  of  the  Genifreni,  i-ewarded  with  a 
separate  commandforwbichLord  Keith  had  sent  him  a 
coiumisBion.  Some  diaappointment  be  felt,  as  he  con- 
fesses in  his  antobiography,  at  finding  the  admiral's 
intentions  to  give  Ii'T"  the  command  of  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne,  a  fine  coiTotte  of  eighteen  guns,  changed 
BO  far  aa  to  give  him  only  the  command  of  the  Speedy, 
a  small  fourteen-gim  brig. 

He  was,  however,  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job,  and  to  see  whatlanrcla  conld  be  won  even 
by  so  small  a  cruiser.  The  Speedy  was  a  brig  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  tons  burden ;  her  arma- 
ment consiated  of  fourteen  fom-- pounders,  and  her 
crew  numbered  eighty-four  men  and  sii  officers,  in- 
eluding  the  captain  and  one  lieutenant.    We,  who  are 


familiar  with  one  himdred-poundcrs,  and  even  bigger 
gnna  than  that,  and  who  looK  upon  sixtj-eigbtfl  as  mere 
trifles,  may  wonder  at  fho  temerity  which  would  ana 
any  vessel  with  guns  of  so  small  a  calibre  aa  those  in 
the  Speedy.  Even  in  her  time  they  were  coneidei-ed 
small,  and  Lord  Cochrane  obtained  a  brace  of  twelve- 
pounders,  hoping  to  make  his  vessel  somewhat  more  a 
subject  of  dread  than  she  was  when  be  fii'st  saw  bei'. 
But  finding  the  decks  too  small  to  work  these  guns,  he 
retm-ned  them  into  store,  and  bad  to  put  up  with  the 
little  popgune  originally  sent  to  the  ship. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
Speedy,  it  ra^iy  bo  obsei-ved,  that  when  having  carried 
away  her  mainyard  she  had  to  be  supphed  with 
another,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fore-topgallant  yard 
of  the  G^n^reui  should  be  appropriated  for  the  ser- 
vice. Her  cabin  was  bo  small  and  low  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
says  he  had  to  put  his  head  through  the  open  skylight, 
hia  feet  being  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  whenever  ho 
wanted  to  shave  himself. 

Aa  Boon  as  the  Speedy  w;i3  victualled  and  stored 
she  put  to  Eca,  and  at  oncebcgan  her  predatory  attacks 
on  tlio  enemy's  ships,  sometimea  also  being  oi-dered 
to  imdcrtake  the  charge  of  a  convoy  from  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  ports  to  another.  Her  performances 
in  this  capacity  were  both  numerous  and  effectual, 
and  she  soon  became  known  to  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  naries  as  the  most  venturesome  and  annoying 
light  craft  afloat.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  the  Speedy, 
which  had  rejoined  Lord  Keith's  squadi'on  at  Genoa, 
was  again  detached  with  orders  to  cruise  off  the  coast 
of  Spain.  Whilst  doing  this  her  watebfulneas  and 
activity  were  rewarded  by  no  less  than  six  priisea, 
including  two  vessels  of  war,  captured  between  the 
I6th  of  June,  and  the  31st  of  July.  Earlv  in  August 
the  Speedy  rgoined  Lord  Keith  in  Legliorn  Roads, 
whence,  having  filled  up  with   water  and  pro'visious. 
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she  again  set  sail  on  the  16th  of  August,  to  reoccupj 
her  cruising  ground  alon?  the  coast  of  Spain.  Having 
remained  on  this  station  £>r  seyen  weeks,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  picked  up  several  prizes,  the  Speedy  put 
into  Port  Mahon  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  learned  there 
that  several  Spanish  ships  had  been  fitted  out  for  the 
express  pui'pose  of  effecting  her  capture.  Lord  Cochrane 
applied  to  the  authorities  to  change  the  foui'-pounders 
with  which  the  Speedy  was  arm^  for  six-pounders ; 
but  it  was  found  that  such  guns  were  too  large  to 
admit  of  being  worked  at  her  ports,  so  her  old  arma- 
ment was  contmued  in  her. 

On  the  12th  of  Octobei*  she  left  Port  Mahon,  and  con- 
tinued cruising  off  the  Spanish  coast  till  the  18th  of 
November,  on  which  day  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
swamped  in  a  gale  of  wind,  which  inflicted  so  much 
damage  upon  her  b^  to  necessitate  her  return  to  Port 
Mahon,  and  her  detrition  there  till  December  the  12th. 
On  this  day  she  again  quitted  Port  Mahon,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  week  made  several  prizes,  each  additional 
capture  whetting  the  anger  of  the  Spaniazds,  who  had 
detached  three  or  four  vessels  specially  to  cruise  after 
her.  Acting  upon  the  information  respecting  these 
ciniisers  which  had  been  received  at  Port  Mahon, 
Lord  Cochrane,  befoi*e  leaving  port,  had  had  the 
S{>eedy  painted  so  as  exactly  to  represent  the  Danish 
bri^  Clomer,  which  was  well  known  as  a  trader  in  the 
various  Spanish  ports.    This  ruae  proved  to  be  of 

fai-ticular  value  within  a  week  of  its  being  pr^mred. 
t  so  happened  that,  while  cruising  off  Plane  Island, 
the  Speedy  saw  in  shore  a  large  vessd,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  heavily-laden  merchantman.  All 
sail  was  immediately  made  in  chase,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  alter  the  opinion  entertained  as  to  the 
character  qf.  the  stranger  imtil  the  Speedy  was  almost 
within  gunshot.  The  stranger  then  opening  her  ports, 
which  had  hitherto  been  pui'posely  kept  closed^  dis- 
covered the  jaws  and  formidable  teetnof  a  large  Spanish 
frigate  crowded  with  men.  To  attempt  to  escape  would 
have  been  useless ;  the  frigate  would  have  out-sailed  the 
brig,  and  from  where  she  was  could  have  blown  her  out 
of  the  water.  Deceit  was  the  onlv  means  by  which  Lord 
Cochrane  could  hope  to  save  his  ship.  So  putting  a 
bold  face  upon  the  matter,  he  ran  up  the  Danish 
coloui*9,  the  Speedy  being  already  painted  so  as  to 
represent  the  well-known  Danish  brig  Clomer,  and 
stood  towards  the  Spaniard  as  if  desirous  of  speaking 
her.  At  the  same  time  the  yellow  quarantine  flag 
was  run  up  at  the  brig's  foremast,  so  as  to  assist  in 
repressing  any  inquisitorial  ideas  which  the  Spaniards 
might  ^vish  to  cany  out  by  boarding.  A  petty  officer 
was  also  placed  at  the  gangway  in  Danish  uniform, 
with  instructions  to  give  a  Danish  account  of  the 
Speedy  in  the  event  of  ner  being  hailed. 

The  frigate  lowered  a  boat,  but  the  quarantine  flag 
effectually  checked  all  desire  to  come  on  board.  When 
the  boat  was  within  hail  the  sham  Dane  gave  her  occu- 
pants to  understand  that  the  Speedy  was  two  days  from 
Algiers,  where  it  was  weU  known  that  the  plague  was 
raging  violently  at  the  time.  Spanish  cui'iosity  was 
satisfied  without  further  inquiiy,  the  boat  returned  to 
the  frigate,  which  immediately  filled,  and  bore  a.way. 

Scarcely  had  the  Speedy  got  on  her  way  out  of  the 
jaws  of  destruction,  when  complaints  were  made  by 
several  of  the  officers,  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the 
crew,  that  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  attack  the 
frigate.  The  complaints  fell  upon  ears  not  disposed 
to  rebuke  them.  Lord  Cochrane  mustered  the  crew, 
explained  to  them  the  disparity  of  force  both  in  guns 
and  men  between  the  frigate  and  the  brig,  reminded 
them^  that  many  of  their  own  complement  were  away 
in  prizes,  and  that,  even  if  all  who  belonged  to  them 
were  on  board,  the  fight  would  be  considered  in  every 
case  most  unequal.  He  added,  however,  that,  if  ail 
hands  were  agreed,  he  certainly  would  not  hold  back. 

The  crew,  who  based  their  calculations  upon  the 


axiom — allowable  enough,  perhaps,  in  those  days— that 
there  was  but  one  set  of  Jacks,  and  those  Jacks  were 
Englishmen,  all  seamen  of  other  nations  being  held  m 
scorn,  answered  as  one  man  that  they  would  fight  the 
Spaniard,  if  his  lordship  were  willing,  thfi  veiy  next 
time  they  fell  in  with  her. 

Four  months  and  more  elapsed  before  an  opportmiity 
occurred  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  crew. 
Tip  and  down  the  Spanish  coast,  in  and  out  of  Port 
Mahon  and  Malta,  capturing  prizes  and  recajitmrisg 
vessels  already  taken — such  was  the  way  in  which  the 
Speedy  was  employed  between  the  21st  of  Decembei* 
and  the  6th  of  May  following.  On  the  4th  of  May 
the  Speedy,  being  off  Barcelona,  captured  a  f our-gon 
tartan,  and  a  Spanish  privateer,  the  San  Carlos,  of 
seven  guns.  A  swarm  of  gunboats  came  out  of  the 
port  and  began  firing.  When  attacked  in  turn  they 
retreated,  miming  in  shore,  a  manoBuvre  which,  bein^ 
repeated  several  tunes,  induced  a  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  Lord  Cochrane  that  they  were  acting  the  part  of 
decoys  to  draw  him  within  the  reach  of  some  large 
oroiser. 

At  9  P.M.  on  the  5th  of  May  he  stood  off  shore, 
after  r^airing  some  damage  done  to  his  rigging  by 
the  fire  of  the  gun\K>atB,  and  at  daylight  on  the  6tii 
ran  in  aeain  towards  Barcelona.  There,  sni^e  eqon^li, 
he  saw  me  trap  into  which  it  was  proposed  to  let  hun 
fall,  in  the  shape  of  "a  largo  Spanish  xebec  Mgate,  of 
thirty-two  guns,  that  was  running  under  the  land. 
The  character  and  disposition  of  the  stranger  were 
evinced  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the  Speedy,  for  she 
altered  her  course  and  bore  down  in  chase. 

Prize  crews  had  reduced  the  streng^th  of  the  Speedy 
to  fif  ty-f  our,  including  officers  and  boys,  and  the  crew 
of  the  frigate,  as  it  afterwards  appc^ured,  numbered 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  mai.  Lord  Cochrane 
determined  ihfire  should  be  no  complaint  this  time 
about  not  having  a  fair  fight.  He  ordered  the  crew  to 
be  mustered  at  general  quarters,  and  the  ship  to  be 
cleared  for  action — orders  which  were  obeyed  with  an 
alacrity  worthy  of  the  crew  of  so  gallant  a  commander. 
The  odds  were  ^eat — ^twenty- two  long  twelve-pounders, 
eight  long  eight-pounders,  and  two  twenty-four- 
pounder  carronades,  throwing  a  broadside  weight  of 
shot  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  against  four- 
teen four-pounders,  thix)wing  a  broadside  weight  of 
shot  of  twenty-eight  pounds ;  but  Lord  Cochrane  was 
bent  upon  a  fight,  and,  if  possible,  upon  victory. 

At  9.30  iuM.  the  frigate  fired  a  gun  and  hoisted 
Spanish  colours,  in  answer  to  which  the  Speedy  ran  up 
the  American  ensi^.  This  was  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy  till  the  Speedy  got  on  the  other  tack,  when 
the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  and  was  immediately  saluted 
with  a  broadside  from  the  Spaniard.  This  broadside, 
however,  did  no  hann,  neither  did  that  which  followed 
it.  The  Speedy  reserved  her  fire  under  Lord  Cochrane's 
orders,  it  being  rightly  considered  useless  to  throw 
away  an  ounce  of  ammunition  until  the  ships  wei'e 
close  enough  for  the  small  four-pounders  to  make 
themselves  felt.  Following  the  directions  of  Lieutenant 
Parker,  whose  ideas  and  flioae  of  the  seamen  on  gun- 
nery ran  on  all  fours,  the  men  treble-shotted  the 
Speedy's  guns,  elevated  them,  and  when  the  order 
came  to  fire,  which  was  not  until  the  brig  had  run 
close  under  the  lee  of  the  Spaniard  and  locked  her 
yai'ds  in  his  rigging,  a  telluig  discharge  was  sent  into 
the  main  deck  of  the  enemy,  killing  the  captain,  Don 
Pi*ancisco  de  Toitcs,  and  the  boatswain. 

The  Speedy,  having  entangled  herself  with  the 
rigging  of  the  frigate,  few  of  the  latter*s  guns  could 
do  her  any  harm,  their  shot  passing  over  the  Speedy*6 
deck,  cutting  up  her  rigging  fore  and  aft,  but  not 
causing  any  slaughter  or  inconvenience  to  her  crew. 
On  the  other  hiind,  every  shot  fired  from  the  Speedy 
told :  the  guns  were  elevated,  and  by  their  discharges 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  frigate's  main  deck.    Tlw^ 
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losa  on  board  the  frigate  waa  great,  and  tbe  o£Gcer  who 
Iiad  assumed  the  command  on  tba  death  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Torres  thought  to  end  the  combat  by  board- 
ing his  assailajit.  Twice  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  do  thia,  and  was  twice  prevented  bj  tbe 
Speedy  aheeriiig  off  to  an  unboordahle  distance,  pouring 
in  at  Uie  aame  time  voUeya  of  muaketry  and  a  broad- 

For  more  than  an  boor  tbe  fi^bt  went  on.  Tbe 
Speedj  bad  suffered  sererel}'  m  sails,  spars,  and  rig- 
^Qg,  and  was  getting  perfectly  riddled  with  abut, 
fier  loss  of  men  wua  no  more  than  two  killed  and  four 
wounded ;  but  all  bands  were  growing  tired,  and  it  was 
evident  to  Lord  Cochrane  thai  tbe  unequal  fight  could 
Bot  be  muci)  longer  continued.  The  onl;  hope  of 
saring  hia  abi^  and  crew  lay  in  capturing  the  Spanish 
frigate— an  object  which  clearly  could  not  be  attained 
b^  limply  hajomering  away  at  her  with  hia  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  broadside,  even  though  that  were 
iacressed  by  tbe  process  of  double  and  treble  ebolCing 
tlie  gune.  Boarding  waa  the  only  way  to  do  what 
was  wanted.  In  spite  of  the  confuaiou  and  noiee  of 
the  figbt.  Lord  Cochrane  managed  to  make  bis  ineaa- 
iBg  apparent  to  the  men,  who  cladl^  jumped  at  tbe 
notion  of  trying  oonclosiona  with  their  enem^  at  close 
qnartere,  where  theyoould  put  in  practice  their  theory, 
alteadr  alluded  to,  respecting  ui&  relative  valuo  of 
Britun  and  foreign  seamen. 

In  iwder  to  give  a  more  terrific  appearance  to  tbe 
boarders,  Iiord  Cochrane  bade  the  men  smear  their 
faces  with  grease,  asd  rnb  gunpowder  into  it,  and  to 
board,  some  of  them  by  the  head,  the  remainder, 
under  bip  own  guidance,  by  tbe  waist.  Lieutenant 
Parker  had  chai^  of  the  first  party  of  boarders.  Two 
men  being  kiUed  and  four  wounded,  the  total  of  all  bands 
aTailable  for  boarding  was  forty-eight,  includinfj  tbe 
HorKeon.  Tbe  latter,  Hr.  Gutbne,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  helm,  being  the  only  man  who  was  bo  be  left  in  tbe 
Speedr.  He  willingly  undertook  tbe  office,  and,  as 
dererlT  aa  it  was  possible  to  bo  done,  laid  the  little 
brig  close  alongBideof  her  antagonist.  In  a  minute 
every  man  of  tbe  Speedy'a  crew  was  on  the  deck  of  the 
frigate,  tbe  boarders  by  the  bead  yiMi  their  blackened 
faces  having  slightly  the  advantage  of  their  brethren  in 
point  of  time.  Afiei'cc  hand-to-hand  fighbcnBUcd,anda 
desperate  stjugglc  for  tbe  possession  of  tho  deck ;  tbe 
boE^ers  in  the  forepart  were  having  bard  work  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  terror  wbicb  their  appearance  inspired 
in  the  saperstittous  minds  of  the  Spanish  seamen, 
when  Lora  Cochnme's,  party,  pouring  in  over  the 
waist,  took  the  enemy  in  flanlc  and  rear,  and  so 
doubled  tbem  up  between  two  sets  of  assailants.  For 
some  minutes  the  hand-to-band  struggle  continued 
in  the  waist,  when  Lord  Cochrane  bade  one  of  his  men 
haul  down  the  Spanish  colours  i  and  the  Spaniards, 

either  because  they  su         . .  .1  ^-  ^-  v  .  .l ._,._._ 

of  their  own  officers,  o. 

of  the  fight,  ceased  tt   -    -,  .. 

themselvea  in  possession  of  the  frigate  £1  Gamo,  of 
thirty-two  guns  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  men. 
Out  of  this  number  of  men  the  captaid,  the  boatswain, 
and  thirteen  seamen,  were  killed,  and  forty-one  were 
mounded,  leaving  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  unhurt  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
whose  loss  during  the  entire  action  had  been  three 
men  killed  and  seven  wounded,  including  lieutenant 
Parker,  who  waa  severely  wounded  in  several  places 
white  boarding  at  tbe  head  of  bis  men. 

Tbe  difficulty  now  waa  to  know  what  to  do  with  tbe 
prisona^.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  unhurt  men 
m  charge  of  fortj-four  unhurt  men,  who  bad  just 
taken  them,  was  no  trifle  j  and  anluss  stiingent 
meostireB  had  been  talcEai  it  is  possible  the  glorious 
woit  of  capture  had  been  undone  by  a  rescue,  when 
the  Spaniards  should  have  recovered  num  their  fright. 
An  attempt  would  almost  certainly  have  been  made 


either  because  they  supposed  this  to  he  tbe  act  of 
of  their  own  officers,  or  because  they  had  had  ena  _ 
of  the  fight,  ceased  to  resist,  and  the  Speedj^  found 


if  Uie  gunboata  from  Bikrcelona,  wbidi  bad  witnessed 
the  combat,  had  coma  up  to  the  help  of  the  Qaiaa. 
But  tbey  were  deterred  no  doubt  by  an  unwillingnesa 
to  interfere  in  what  they  reasonably  looked  upon  as  a 
sore  and  easy  victory  for  the  frigate,  and  when  ahe  was 
takrai  ther  weire  too  much  confounded  to  make  any 
efforts  in  her  behalf.  The  method  pursued  by  Lord 
Cochrane  to  secure  hia  priie  was  to  drive  every  man 
of  her  crew  down  into  the  hold,  and  when  theiy  were 
there,  to  point  some  of  the  main-deok  gune,  loaded 
with  canister,  down  the  hatchway,  giving  uie  prisonere 
to  understand  that  on  the  first  sign  of  renewed  re- 
sisUmce  the  gunners,  who  stDod  to  the  gnna  with 
lighted  matches,  would  discharge  their  pieeee  amongst 
them,  r^ieatin^  the  operation  till  oider  sbookl  be 
restored.  A  midshipman,  the  Hon.  Archibald  Coch- 
rane, and  a  prise  crew  oi  thirty  men,  todc  charge  of 
thcGamo;  and  the  Speedy  keying  in  company  for 
f  e.ar  of  accident,  the  two  Tossels  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Fort  Mahon,  where  the  prisoners  were  duly 
handed  over,  and  the  brig  remained  for  some  time  to 
repair  uid  refit. 

FxANCia  W.  BowBBU. 
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^,  ^  HEEE  is  no  more  pleasant 
ci  companion,  no  moredelight- 
^  ful  person  to  eat  with,  drink 
il  with,  smoke  with,  sit  wit,h, 
^  than  one  who  cim  not  only 
y;  talk,  but  also  he  silent  and 
!^  listen-  Spoutcr  is  not  suoh 
ii  a  person.  "  Let  no  dog  bark  " 
yX  when  Spouter  deigns  to 
.}  opo)  his  mouth.  Wherever 
Y  Spontor  maybe,  he  evidently 
I V  considers  buuself  an  inj.ured 
11  man  if  be  does  not  have  all 
Ute  talk  to  himself.  He  will 
not   take   it  amiss  if   other 

Eoor  creatures  ask  him  a  question  or  two,  or  address  to 
im  (to  nubody  else,  mind)  an  observation  or  two;  for 
they  ai-e  to  bis  flow  of  speech  what  notes  of  interroga- 
tion, commas,  semicolons,  and  colons  (his  system 
does  not  include  a  full  stop),  ore  to  printed  diacoorses. 
They  suggest  to  him  fresh  subjects,  and  they  give  him 
a  few  pauses  for  the  recovery  of  his  breatli.  But  if 
any  two  or  three,  ignoring  Spoutcr,  are  audacious 
enough  to  enter  into  conversation  amongst  tliemselvee, 
be  1^11  swell  with  such  indignation  tnat  speolatorH 
will  be  aniioiia  for  the  buttons  on  his  waistcoat.  He 
will  raise  his  voice  to  a  frightful  pitch,  he  will  glare 
ferociously  in  the  direction  of  tbe  offending  parties, 
and  he  will  display  on  the  tip  of  hia  nose  an  cxjiression 
of  as  much  scorn  as  Nature  has  rcnd<a*d  his  organ 
capable  of  expveijiiing.  Sometimes  Nature  has  given 
him  a  very  niggardly  allowance,  and  the  efforts  be  then 
mokes  are  very  gratifying  to  a  lover  of  the  laughable. 
Spouter  is  often  called  a  "brilliant  talker;"  his  bril- 
liancy consists  in  bis  eclipsing  others;  and  he  eclipses 
others  either  by  preventing  them  from  speaking  at  all 
or  by  talking  them  down.  And  he  talks  them  down, 
eithei"  by  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  what  anybody 
else  says,  and  by  simply  getting  louder  and  louder,  or 
by  assuming  a  hectoring  and  bullying  tone  and  man- 
ner, which  can  only  be  met  by  contemptuous  (for  which 
he  doesn't  care)  silence,  or  by  a  protest  or  n,  rejoinder 
of  such  a  kind  as  vrill  make  the  whole  company  feel 
awkward,  and  possibly  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
meeting.  Spouter'e  notion  of  a  conversation  is  where 
he  talks  and  everybody  else  listens,  or  at  any  rate  Icta 
him   talk   without   interruption.     If  jokes  are   to   b«- 
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made,  Spouter  must  make  them ;  if  anecdotes  are  to 
be  related,  Spoater  most  relate  them ;  if  stories  are  to 
be  told,  Spouter  must  tell  them;  if  the  question  of 
Reform  is  to  be  disoussed,  Spouter  must  discuss  it  all 
to  himself.    Spouter  differs  from  the  really  *'  brilliant 
talker "  in  that  the  latter  has  so  much  confidence  in 
himself,  and  is  so  careful  of  what  he  says  that  he  seeks 
rather  tiian  shuns  opposition ;  smiles  instead  of  frown- 
ing upon  an  adversary  or  a  rival ;  and  is  glad  to  show 
how,  by  curious  fact,  or  ingenious  argument,  or  ready 
wit,  or  pat  illustration,  or  happy  allusion,  or  apt  quota- 
tion, he  can  refute  or  turn  aside  the  arguments  of  an 
opponent,  or  transfer  to  himself  the  applause  and  ad- 
miration which  had  been  but  a  moment  before  won  by 
the  rival  whom  he  "caps."    Spouter  seldom  missea 
an  opportunity  of  ''  gettmg  upon  his  legs.'*    Then  he 
feels  he  has  his  audience  at  his  mercy.    You  may  see 
him  sitting  upon  a  platform,  fidgeting  about,  and  try- 
ing va^y  to  appear  as  if  he  took  an  interest  in  what 
the  speakers  who  precede  him  are  saying ;  but,  so  soon 
as  his  turn  arrives,  he  jumps  up  with  pleasure  beaming 
in  his  eye,  he  licks  his  lips  witn  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
he  smiles  benignantly  upon  his  audience,  and  no  cries 
of  "  sit  down,"  "  we've  had  enough  of  that,"  "  who  is 
heP"  "does  your  mother  know  you're  outP"  "take 
him  away,"  "give  him  in  charge,"  and  "turn  him 
out,"  will  move  him  from  his  di^  purpose  of  at  any 
rate  heaiing  himself  talk.    So  long  as  two  or  three 
victims    remain   he  will   have  no  compassion  upon 
them;  and  when  at  last  he  fiilds  himself  alone  with 
the  empty  benches,  he  will  rush  forth  into  the  street, 
seize  the  first  of  his  friends  (if  he  have  any)  whom  he 
happens  to  meet  by  the  button-hole,  and  will  proceed 
to  give  him  "  a  few  ideas  upon  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion,"   until  friendship  can    stand  it  no  longer. 
Spouter  b  a  sort  of  distant  relation  of  the  (Gossips, 
the  Chatterboxes,  and  the  Tattlers ;  but  he  has  great 
points  of  difference  from  them.    He  is  not  so  aimless 
as  the  Grossips  j  he  is  not  so  young  and  so  frivolous  as 
Uie  Chatterboxes ;  and  he  is  not  so  mean  as  the  Tat- 
tlers.   The  Grossips  and  i&e  Chatterboxes  seem  to  be 
naturally  afflicted,  just  as  some  persons  are  bom  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  to  be  under  an  impression  that  their 
chattering  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  agreeable  to  their 
fellow-creatures;   they  have  no  selfish  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  the  Tattlers  add  to  their  natural  affliction  a 
malicious  spirit  of  mischief ;  and  Spouter,  with  just  a 
little  of  the  natural  affliction  which  is  the  lot  of  the 
Gk>ssips,  the  Chatterboxes,  and  the  Tattlers,  but  with- 
out any  of  the  malicious  spirit  of  the  Tattlers,  is  more 
pretentious  and  more  selfisk  than  the  others ;  he  likes 
best  to  talk  to  or  at  a  large  assembly,  and  he  likes  to 
have  the  talk  all  to  himself.    He  may  be  ambitious, 
but  he  is  a  decided  bore. 


CUBE  FOR  MELANCHOLY. 

Take  of  tiie  Spirit  of  "  Bosolution  "  1  oz. ;  mix  properly  with 
1  oz.  of  Oil  of  Good  Conscionoe ;  infuse  a  spoonful  of  Salt  of 
Patience.  (In  order  to  procure  the  latter,  mstil  carefully  the 
flowers  of  a  composing  plant  called  "Otherwoes,"  wliich 
grows  freely  in  almost  every  pert  of  the  garden  of  life.)  Having 
mingled  these  ingredients,  toke  a  handful  of  Blossoms  of  Hope. 
Sweeten  the  whole  with  Balm  of  Trust  in  Providence.  And 
if  further  yon  can  procure  a  Uttlo  of  the  rare  cordial  of  '*  True- 
Mendship,"  you  will  have  the  most  valuable  medicine  that  can 
be  administered. 

(N.B.  Beware  of  a  counterfeit  and  spurious  kind  of  the  latter 
cordial,  which,  whilo  much  commoner,  and  entirely  different 
in  nature  from  the  true,  appears  like  it.  Its  proper  name  is 
*•  Self  Interest,"  and  a  sniall  quantity  of  this  poisonous  herb  is 
sufUcient  to  spoil  the  whole  composition.) 

Make  these  ingredients  into  Pills  of  Comfort.  Take  one 
every  night  when  you  go  to  bed,  and  one  when  yon  wake  in 
the  morning. 


PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

lU. — ^napoleon's  TOME.— OOLUlOr  IN  THE  PLACE  VENDOME. 

Althotjqh  there  is  not  an  arrondissement  of  any  im- 
portance in  Paris  that  has  not  a  street  or  monument 
named  after  some  victory  gained  by  the  French  armies, 
they  create  no  more  enthusiasm  in  the  passers-by  or 
beholders  than  does  our  Waterloo  Plaxje  or  Trafalgar 
Square   in  the  minds  of  the  population  of  London. 
Even  the  rampant  and  exaggerated  statues,  in  bronze 
and  marble,  oi  French  heroes  which  meet  the  eye  so 
frequently  in  Paris,  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  or 
even  a  passing  remark  from  the  military,  for  whose 
edification  and  emulation  they  were  especially  intended. 
Anything  in  worse  taste  than  the  generality  of  these 
statues  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.     In  this  resnect, 
at  any  rate,  the  French  have  no  superiority  to  claim 
over  the  English,  much  in  advance  as  they  may  be  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts.    That  we  are  open 
to  criticism — and  severe  criticism  too — ^for  our  monu- 
ments raised  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  great  men 
is  true ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  generally  an  unob- 
trusiveness  to  be  found  in  them,  whidh  to  a  considerable 
extent   neutralizes^-or    at    any  rate    conceals — ^their 
defects.    The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
Piccadilly— of  George  m.  in  PaU  Mall— and  of  his 
son  Greorge  lY.,  with  wig  and  truncheon,  in  Trafalgar 
Square — are  objectionable  in  inany  points  of  view, 
whether  of  proportion  or  good  taste ;  out  still  there  is 
no  exaggeration  of  action  to  particularly  attract  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  to  tiiem.    In  the  French  capital. 
on  the  contrary,  most  of  their  statuMH-especially  those 
erected  to  lie  memory  of  their  military  heroes— aie 
obtrusive  in  the  extreme.    To  use  a  French  phrase— 
they  appear  always  to  have  the  footlights  before  them 
—in    otiier  words,  there   is  about   them   an  air  of 
theatrical  display,  which  occasionally  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  grotesque,  f  requentiy  giving  us  the  idea 
that  the  artists  must  have  chosen  tneir  models  from 
Franconi's  theatre,  during  the  run  of  some  favourite 
military  spectacle  or  melc^rana. 

It  is  singular  to  remark  how  littie  attention  these 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  military  heroes  of 
the  last  generation  appear  to  have  paid  to  them  bv 
the  soldiery  of  the  present  day.  They  seem  to  look 
upon  them  simply  as  a  kind  of  landmark — ^nothing 
more.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
names  of  a  vast  proi)ortion  of  the  heroes  of  the  Eo- 
public  and  First  Empire  are  unknown  to  the  modern 
soldiery.  All  the  great  actions  thev  may  have  done 
are  now  absorbed  in  the  hero-worship  tiiey  offer  to 
Napoleon  and  one  or  two  of  his  principal  geneiuls.  A 
few  of  the  veterans  of  the  grande  armee  bzuI  exist  who 
knew,  and,  possibly,  may  have  served  under  the  hero 
to  whose  memory  a  particular  statue  may  have  been 
erected.  But  tiie  number  of  these  is  now  but  small, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  vnll,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  become  extinct.  Two  military  monuments 
alone,  of  the  immense  number  to  be  found  in  Paris, 
seem  to  be  at  present  regarded  with  anythraflf  Ht^' 
enthusiasm,  and  these  are  tiie  tomb  of  Napoleon  1.,  and 
the  colunm  in  the  Place  Vend6me,  the  latter  forming 
the  subject  of  tiie  woodcut  which  illustrates  our  pre- 
sent sketch. 

We  will  first  notice  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. As  the  reader  is  aware,  his  body  remained  in  lis 
grave  in  St  Helena  for  many  years  after  his  death ;  and 
althou^  the  removal  of  it  to  Paris  was  often  moot^ 
by  the  French  people,  the  Bourbon  government  would 
not  move  in  the  matter.  It  waa  not  until  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  in  1830,  that  the 
question  was  seriously  entertained  by  the  French  legis- 
lature, and  even  then  it  seemed  to  nave  excited  much 
less  interest  than  might  have  been  eipected ;  for  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1840  that  formal  application  ^ras 
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inaJe  to  the  Britjah  government  for  permiaaion  to 
exhnme  the  body  of  Napoleon  and  transport  it  to  Paria. 
TLc  application  was  immediately  granted ;  and  tbe  sum 
of  a  niillion  of  franca  having  been  voted  bj  tbe  French 
Chamber  to  pajr  the  eipenaca  of  the  transport,  the 
Prince  de  JoinviUe  was  despatched  to  St.  Helena  in 
the  Belle  Ponlo  fri^tc,  and  in  due  time  returned  to 
Trantx,  bringing  with  him  the  body  of  the  Emperor. 
On  its  arrival  m  the  capital  it  waa  received  by  the 
Parisians  with  on  immense  display  of  military  pomp, 
and  conducted,  through  long  nlea  of  Boldiery  lining 
\he  way,  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  where  it  remained 
for  many  yeara,  till  the  present  magnificent  mausolenm 
vn\B  prepared  to  receive  it. 

If  questionable  as  a  work  of  art,  certainly  immense 
care,  attention,  and  study  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  It  is  in  a  crypt 
situated  in  the  chapel  of  the  Hi^tel  des  Invalidee,  and 
is  approached  throagh  a  bronze  door,  over  which  two 
colOBsal  bronze  figures  keep  guard.  These  are  worthy 
of  great  attention,  being  admirable  Bpecimena  of  the 
higneat  dasa  of  French  monumental  sculpture,  and 
among  the  beat  productions  of  the  eminent  artist 
Duret.  One,  crowned  with  laurels,  carries  with  it  the 
emblems  of  militaiy  power — the  other,  those  of  civil 
anthority.  After  descending  a  ataircaae  of  twenty-five 
st«ps,  the  visitor  entors  a  subterranean  corridor,  lighted 
by  a  number  of  lamps,  of  a.  foi-m  adapted  to  the 
funereal  character  of  the  place.  This  comdor  is  orna- 
mented by  ten  bass-reliefs,  the  work  of  the  artist 
M.  Limait.  They  represent,  in  an  allegorical  form — 
more  or  leas  inteOigible,  after  the  fashion  of  allegorical 
Bculpturo  in  general — the  principal  institutions  and 


benefita  conferred  by  the  Emperor  on  the  French 
nation.  Among  these,  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  the  Iniiverei^,  the  Code  Napoleon,  &nd  the 
creation  of  the  Conaeil  d'Etat,  are  the  most  worthy  of 
observation. 

From  the    corridor  the  visitor    enters  a  circulai' 
cncloBurc,  walled  round  with  coloured  marble,  in  the 


of  a  convenient  height  to  allow  persons  viaititig  the 
chapel  to  ace  tbe  tomb  of  the  Emperor  below — com; 
pletely  encircles  the  opening.  Around  the  crypt  are 
placed  twelve  colossal  caryatides,  sculptured  by  the 
celebrate  artist  Fradier,  and  hia  pupils  Legneene, 
Guillaume,  and  Ffirot.  They  are  intended  to  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  first  and  eecond  campaigns  in  Italy,  that 
of  Eg^t,  the  two  campaigns  of  Austria,  and  those  of 
Prussia,  Poland,  Spain,  Ruaaia,  Saxony,  France,  and 
Belginm,  Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  taste  shown 
in  Uiicse  caryatides,  without,  however,  the  slightest 
blame  being  attributable  to  M.  Fradier  on  that  account. 
It  bad  been  the  wish  of  the  artist  to  characterise 
each  of  theao  fibres  by  the  coatume  worn  by  the 
military  at  tbe  time,  with  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments; but  the  architect,  Tisconti,  imagined  that  so 
much  difference  of  detail  would  act  prq'udicially  on 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  Prndier  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  his  opinion.  Which  of  the  two  artists  waa 
correct  m  his  judgment  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Cei-tainly  tbe  figures  have  in  no  way  tended  to 
establish  the  high  and  just  reputation  for  ability  and 
correctness  of  idea  which  so  eminently  diatiuguiah 
the  works  of  U.  Fradier.    Over  the  door,  which  la  of 
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broiize,  is  a  black  marble  slab,  on  wbicb  is  engraved 
the  following  words  from  the  Emperor's  will : — "  Je 
ddsire  que  mes  cendres  reposent  snr  les  bords  de  la 
Seine,  au  milieu  de  ce  peuple  Fran^ais,  que  j'ai  tant 
aime." — (I  desire  that  my  ashes  rest  near  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people,  whom 
I  so  much  loved.) 

Although  the  amount  of  money  and  care  expended 
upon  a  tomb  is  generally  but  little  indicative  of  the 
amount  of  respect  reaUy  bestowed  upon  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  selection 
of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  for  his  resting  place  was 
in  excellent  taste.  There,  of  all  other  spots,  his 
memory  was  likely  to  be  treated  with  affection  and 
respect.  Since  his  interment  there  it  would  be  curious 
to  ascertain  how  many  of  his  old  soldiers — those 
who  fought  under  him  at  the  fields  of  Leipsic  and 
Waterloo — have  died  within  a  few  yards  of  the  body 
of  the  hero  whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  them.  The 
few  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  who  now  remain, 
make  annually,  on  the  5th  May,  a  pilgrimage  to  his 
tomb.  Their  numbers  each  year  become  fewer,  and 
it  is  said  they  are  even  now  speculating  among  them- 
selves who  will  be  the  last  man  left  to  pay  to  the 
departed  hero  this  annual  tribute  of  respect. 

The  column  in  the  Place  Yendome  is  perhaps  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  veterans  of  the  Repubucan 
and  Imnerial  armies  than  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  itself. 
Cei'tainiy  more  open  reverence  is  shown  to  it  by  them. 
How  far  the  national  love  of  display  may  be  mixed  up 
in  the  matter  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  and  even  if  we 
could  hazard  an  opinion,  it  might,  after  all,  be  an  un- 
charitable one.  The  monument,  erected  as  it  is,  in 
memory  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  must  naturally 
excite  feelincs  of  respect — and  even  of  affection — in 
the  minds  o?  the  few  veterans  left  who  so  devotedly 
seiTcd  their  country  on  the  occasion.  As  a  work  of 
art,  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome  .has  little  to 
i-ecommend  it.  It  is  built  on  a  spot  where  formerly 
stood,  on  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  designed  by  Girardon,  and  cast 
in  bronze  by  Jean  Balthazar  Prellar.  It  was  destroyed 
at  the  first  French  revolution,  and  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  erected  in  its  place  until  after  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  resolved  on 
erecting  the  present  column  in  commemoration  of  the 
Austrian  campaign.  The  column  is  forty-three  metres 
in  height.  It  is  built  of  stone,  incased  with  bronze 
castings,  representing  the  different  events  of  the  cam- 
paign— the  metal  for  which  was  furnished  by  melting 
down  two  thousand  pieces  of  ai*tillery  taken  from  the 
enemy.  The  relievos  themselves  are  more  cuitIous  than 
beautiful.  They  ascend  in  a  spiral  form,  winding 
round  the  column  from  the  pedestal  to  the  summit, 
and  represent  different  episodes  in  the  campaign.  They 
are  principally  interesting  as  showing  the  unifonns  of 
the^  period,  and  the  differences  which  exist  in  the 
military  ecjuipments  of  the  present  dav  and  those  in 
use  some  sixty  yeai*3  ago.  The  statue  which  at  present 
crowns  the  column  is  not  the  one  which  was  originally 
placed  on  it,  the  former  having  been  a  magnificent 
figui-e  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  his  imperial  robes,  after  the 
design  of  Claudet.  After  the  abdicati  on  of  the  Emperor, 
the  people,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Bourbons,  at- 
tempted to  pull  the  statue  from  the  summit  by  means  of 
cords,  but  were  unsuccessful.  A  few  years  aftei-wards, 
however,  it  was  removed  by  order  of  Louis  XYIIL, 
and  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  sup- 
plied its  place  till  the  year  1830,  when  a  sUitue  of 
Napoleon  in  the  absurd  cocked-hut  and  little  <prey 
redmgote,  which  have  become  almost  historic,  where 
placed  on  it  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe.  About  four 
years  ago  this  undignified  figure  was  in  its  turn  re- 
moved, and  the  figure  in  Roman  costume  which  now 
stlrmounts  the  column  substituted  for  it. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  monument 
was  inaug^urated  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by 
King  Louis  Philippe.  **  The  army,  ^e  national  guard, 
and  a  large  propomon  of  the  population  of  Pans,  as- 
sisted at  this  ceremony,  which  was  performed  with 
great  magnificence.  The  cries  of  Vive  VEmpermrl 
mixing  with  those  of  FtM  U  Boi  I  Vwe  la  liberie  I  arose 
from  the  troops  as  they  defiled  before  the  column. 
Certainly  some  cries  of  a  hat  le»  forts  detaches !  were 
also  occasionally  heard,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  uni- 
versal acclamations  which  arose  on  all  sides  when  the 
statue  was  unveiled.  At  that  moment  the  military 
bands  struck  up  martial  airs,  the  sound  of  the  cannon 
of  the  Invalides  vibrated  through  the  air,  and  Louis 
Philippe  on  horseback,  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant 
Stat  majer,  appeared  happy  and  proud  that  under  his 
reign  so  heartfelt  a  homa^  was  offered  to  the  wanior 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  honour  of  France." 

On  the  5th  of  May  in  each  year  a  pil^riinaffe  of  the 
warriors  who  fought  under  Napoleon  is  ma3e  to  the 
column  as  well  as  to  the  tomb.  Crowns  of  immortelles 
are  then  placed  by  them  on  the  iron  railings  which 
surround  the  base  of  the  monument.  The  few  old 
warriors  who  yet  survive  on  that  day  brush  up  the 
old  uniforms  worn  by  them  during  the  campaign,  and 
now  only  donned  on  these  occasions.  They  consider  it 
their  duty  to  visit  the  column,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
the  general  whom,  in  a  few  months,  possibly  days, 
they  may  foUow  to  the  grave.  There  is  something 
exceedingly  painful  in  the  sight  of  a  group  of  these 
old  warriors  in  their  antiquated  uniforms,  formerly 
considered  so  splendid,  and  which  would  now  Ix^ 
thought  ludicrous  (were  it  not  for  the  respect  due  to 
the  wearers),  ao  absolute  are  conventionalities  of  taste 
in  military  costume.  Too  frequently  they  totter  from 
the  column  to  the  wine-shop,  thereto  fight  their  battles 
over  again.  I  was  once  present  at  a  curious  scene 
which  took  place  on  one  of  these  anniversaries.  When 
in  conversation  with  a  French  physician,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  a  group  of  these  veterans 
advanoed  towards  us.  From  their  gesticulations,  they 
appeared  to  be  highly  excited  with  Sie  subject  of  theii 
conversation,  and  were  evidently  endeavouring  ti) 
impress  upon  one  of  their  comrades  (a  tall,  thin,  pale- 
faced  old  man,  in  the  uniform  of  tlie  Imperial  Guard) 
some  argument  which  he  would  not  admit.  Stimu- 
lated by  curiosity,  we  advanced  towards  them,  and 
found  tne  cause  of  their  excitement  to  be  the  refusal 
of  the  grenadier  to  enter  a  wine-shop  with  them ;  they 
accusing  him  of  the  want  of  due  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  pleaded  in  excuse 
his  in^rior  state  oi  health ;  adding,  that  he  had  left 
his  bed  that  morning  solely  because  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  be  present  at  the  column  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Napoleon.  His  friends,  finding 
all  their  arguments  of  no  avail,  left  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  path  alone,  towards  the  ^airdens  of  the 
Tuileries,  my  friend,  the  doctor,  watching  him  atten- 
tively. Presently  we  saw  the  old  man  stagger,  and 
immediately  afterwards  fall.  Mv  friend  rushed  up  to 
him  and  found  that  he  had  fainted.  The  old  mim 
presently  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  state  his 
address,  and  a  fiacre  passing  at  the  moment,  the 
doctor  hailed  it,  and  drove  off  with  his  patient.  On 
meeting  my  friend  the  next  day,  I  asked  after  his  poor 
man.  "He  is  gone,  poor  fellow,"  was  his  re^ly ;  *'he 
died  about  two  nours  after  he  had  reached  his  home. 
His  death  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  gallant  old 
fellow  he  was.  When  he  arrived  at  his  lodg^g  I 
wished  him  to  be  undressed  and  placed  in  his  bed. 
*  No,  doctor,*  said  he.  *  I  know  I  have  but  a  few  hours 
to  live,  and  I  should  like  to  die  in  my  uniform,  though 
I  die  on  a  bed.'  He  then  remiested  that  a  priest 
might  be  sent  for,  who  immediately  attended,  and 
administered  to  him  the  last  offices  of  religion.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards  the  poor  old  fellow  was  no  more." 
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BWOBB  AND  PLOUGH. 

FB03I  TIIS  GEBUAIt  OF  WOLFGikNa  MttlXEB. 

Thbbe  once  was  a  Ootmt,*  so  IVe  heard  it  said, — 

'Who  felt  that  his  end  drew  near ; 
And  be  call*d  bis  sons  before  bis  bed, 

To  part  them  his  goods  and  gear. 

He  call'd  for  his  Plough;  he  call'd  for  his  Sworb,— 

That  gallant,  ^od  and  brave ; 
They  brought  him  both  at  tiieir  father's  word, 

Ajid  thus  he  his  blessing  gave : 

**  My  first-bom  son,  my  pnde  and  might. 

Do  thou  my  Swoad  retain ; 
Mj  caatle  on  the  lordly  height^ 

And  all  my  broad  domain. 

**  On  tbee,  my  well-lov'd  younger  boy, 

Mj  Plough  I  hare  bestow ; 
A  peaceful  life  shalt  thou  enjoy. 

In  the  quiet  vale  below." 

Conteaated  sank  the  sire  to  rest, 

Now  all  was  given  away ; 
The  tons  held  true  his  last  behest, 

ITea  to  their  dying  day. 

*•  Now  tell  us  what  came  of  the  steel  of  flame, 

Of  the  castle  and  its  knight ; 
And  tell  us  what  came  of  the  vale  so  tame, 

And  the  humble  peasant  wight." 

O,  ask  not  of  me  what  the  end  may  be ! 

Ask  of  the  country  round ! 
The  castle  is  dust,  the  Swoed  is  rust, 

The  height  is  but  desert  ground : 

But  the  vale  spreads  wide  in  the  golden  pride 

Of  the  autumn  sunlight  now ; 
It  teems  and  it  ripens  far  and  wide. 

And  the  honour  abides  with  the  Plough  I 

H.  T. 


So  went  she  forth,  and  swept  the  pathway  homeward, 
For  safety  to  her  aged  husbancPs  feet  ,* 

And  in  so  doin^,  surdy  she  was  leading 

To  a  yet  brighter  home  where  both  shall  meet. 

For  when  the  things  of  earth  are  seen  no  longer. 

In  God's  own  light  such  love  shall  aye  grow  stronger. 

J.  W.  Bob. 


AT  PLAY. 


SUOOESXED  BY  UBS.  ANDERSON'S  CHARMINa  HCTUBX  OF  ^'EITTT's 


A  BARE  WIFE. 

The  following  incident  is  related  of  the  Shropshire  "  black  eoontry,*' 
in  coniKctioB  with  the  great  snowstortn  of  last  Janoaiy.  At  Mount 
Pkssani,  s  little  village  between  Shiffiiali  and  Welliogtoo,  there 
lived  an  aged  ooaple  naiofld  Shepherd,  the  husband  being  seventy- 
one  jrean  of  age,  and  tlie  wife  one  year  younger.  Shepherd  wa^i  en- 
gaged as  a  furoace-tender  at  the  Old  Park  Company's  worlcs,  and  on 
the  ni^t  which  proved  to  be  that  of  the  stonn  he  went  on  duty  as 
uso^,  his  time  being  up  at  six  on  the  following  morning.  The  old 
woman,  on  awaking  early  in  the  morning,  perceived  that  the  snow 
had  fintned  deep  diifts  in  exposed  places,  and  became  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  her  husband,  who  woakl  have  to  cross  two  or  three  fields 
oa  hi»  way  home.  She  got  np,  kindled  the  fire,  and  prepared  every- 
thing far  her  husband's  breakfast,  and  when  all  was  done  found 
there  was  yet  more  than  an  hour  before  he  would  be  home.  She 
tberci^iDD  lighted  a  lantern,  and,  taking  with  her  a  shovel,  set  to 
work*  and  cleared  a  piith  through  the  snow  all  the  way  to  the 
foundry  where  her  husLaud  was  at  work,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  com- 
pleting her  task  in  time  to  enable  the  old  man  to  '*  walk  home  com- 
fortable/" as  ^e  said. 

Wht,  here's  a  lass !  why,  here's  a  burst  of  sunshine, — 
Summer  eternal  'mid  the  winter  snow ! — 

A  summer  of  the  heart,  a  warmth  of  feeling 
Which  glorifies  our  nature,  high  and  low. 

0  thine's  a  brave,  a  youthful  heai't,  old  dame ! 
Years  pass,  times  change — ^but  love  is  still  the  same. 

"  Hell  lose  his  way,  he's  not  so  strong  as  I  be. 
The  drifts  are  heavy  on  his  roadway  home ; 

1  cannot  rest  whilst  he's  perchance  in  danger ; 
111  take  my  rest  when  I  am  left  alone, 

U  such  shall  be  my  lot.    But  now  to  cheer  him, 
A  pathway  througn  Uie  snow  I'll  go  and  clear  him." 

*  Count  of  Kcuenahr. 


BBEASFAST. 

Ah  !  little  maiden  with  the  eyes 

That  look  with  childhood's  merry  glances 
On  all  things,  with  what  fair  surprise 

You'll  haply  read  my  wayward  fancies. 
Of  what  the  i*olHn?  years  may  bring 

Of  eai-thly  happiness  or  sorrow, 
For  you,  who  now  so  gaily  sing, 

mth  ne'er  a  thought  about  to-morrow. 

.  And  there's  the  little  kitten,  too, — 

A  blithesome-hearted  kitten  surely ! 
Afl  on  the  floor  it  romps  with  you, 

Or  sips  its  milk  and  bread  demurely. 
Ah,  will  you  think  of  what  I  say, 

Or,  laughing,  look  at  what  I've  written. 
When  you  have  done  with  idle  play 

And  think  no  longer  of  your  kitten  P 

WiU  April  suns  be  bright  as  now. 

In  all  the  imknown  years  before  you  ? — 
So  smooth  and  fair  your  childish  brow, 

And  never  sorrow's  shade  hang  o'er  you  ? 
But  keep  a  heart  as  good  and  true. 

And  faithful  to  all  earnest  duty. 
As  beats  within  you  now,  so  new 

To  life,  in  childhood's  freshest  beauty. 

Will  pussy  change  in  years  to  come, 

And  grow  an  old  cat,  sage  and  wary  P 
You,  too,  may  seek  another  home, 

No  longer  lightsome  as  a  fairy. 
For  life  is  not  all  childish  play, 

And  you  will  tenderly  remember 
How  merrily  you  spent  your  May, 

When  years  have  brought  your  life's  December. 

As  pussy  keeps  her  little  face 

So  clean,  with  soft  paws,  night  and  morning ; 
Let  cleanliness  to  maiden  grace 

Give  added  charms ;  and  ever  scorning 
Harsh  thoughts,  keep  clear  the  heart  within. 

Untainted  by  all  evil  leaven ; 
That  you  may  one  day  haply  win 

A  cfeanei*,  purer  heart  in  heaven. 

They  say,  that  Kitty  in  the  dark. 

Rubbed  gently  with  a  tender  finger, 
Will  shine  with  an  electric  spai'k. 

That  o'er  her  back  will  gleam  and  linger. 
And  so  should  maiden  wit  be  keen. 

And  maiden  fancies  gently  lighten, 
Hlumining  the  darkest  scene, 

Nor  bum,  nor  scathe,  but  only  brighter 

And  still  play  on,  with  heart  elate, 

The  kitten  by  your  side  caressing ; 
And  may  you  have  the  fairest  fate 

That  heaven  can  send,  with  every  blessing. 
And  may  a  happy  day  be  thine, 

With  marriage  bells  above  you  chiming ; 
And  with  good  wishes  then,  take  mine 

Beforehand,  with  my  laadom  rhyming. 
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ist,  all  England  went 
as  if  no  BDcb  son  had 

lid,  are  still  liring  in 
f  Huilon  I  But  ia  it 
iict.  can  longer  remain 
,t  Bloomfleld'a  poetry 
I  yearn  with  gympalhy 
;ed  children  of  aocb  a 
Luffl  to  rise  in  tbcii 
'  anihtble  Ihi  sodi  a 

SrsscKB  T.  Haij- 


CHAPTER  Li  ^        , 

iroBMiKBTSB  Bocnrrr. 

SOCuffl'I  at  HonuiiuteT  wm  full  of  delicate  grada^ 
tions.  Not  mwiy  rich  people  lived  there,  and  not 
many  distinguished ;  but  there  existed  a  considerable 
permanent  population  of  gentry,  ascending  by  visible 
alepa  from  the  mnnicipal  dignities,  who  were  chiefly 


diassntem,  and  in.ti^klit  to  his  grace  the  bishop,  and 
his  eccentric  hoag^/the  Earl  of  Eden,  who  occnpied 
a  dingy  mansjop  iq  the  Kinstcr-yai'd.  The  conuntim^ 
was  strong  ifl  dowageis  pf  the  church  and  army,  in 
spinsters  of  meane,  and  epinstera  of  youth  and  beauty, 
V.'.ff?  ".Ifa  to. many  them. it  was  weak  and  decidedly 
wanting.  The  young  divines,  who  looked  so  nice  at 
evening  parties,  had  nearly  alT  nothing;  the  young 
officers,  who  set  off  the  ball-room  bo  charmingly,  had 
nearly  all  less  than  nothing.  It  was  gravely  remarked 
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during  the  past  winter,  when  the  garland  of  pretty 
girfc  wai  eve9  more  than  usuiJly  gay,  that  there  was' 
only  one  eligible  mo,tch  in  Society— onlj  wiet-^  sallow^ 
dappet  brewer,  still  yonikg  at  ftve-fed-thirty,  whohad 
B^OMedad  io  4he  -buriiiiflM  ^Wkidh  ^had  €ncibkedr4ik 
family  for  three  generations,  and  was  reaping  to  his 
sole  harvest  the  gains  that'  had  ^ttherto  been  diyided 
by  three  partners.  It  was  the  mn^y-daughterea  iilatroiis^ 
who  admired  Mr.  Clarkson — ^not  the  daughters  them- 
selves, unless  they  were  roses  that  had  bloomed  ftSd 
blushed  through  several  fruitless  seasons. 

Mr.  Clarkson  lived  in  a  handsome  honae  Wh]^  his; 
father  had  built,  about  five  minutes'  walk  beyond  the 
villa  where  Mi*s.  Wynyard  lodged  with  4ieir  gitl^.  It 
was  his  custom  to  go  down  to  his  office  in  the  town 
about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Anna  and  Lois  were  usually 
setting  forth  for  a  walk,  accompanied  by  an  elderly 
governess,  who  came  to  give  them  lessons  during  the 
day.  A  small  terrier,  delightfully  ugly  and  queer, 
which  answered  to  the  name  of  Snap,  invariably 
attended  him,  and  after  a  few  meetings  the  dog  and 
Lois  foraied  a  speaking  acquaintance.  Annn  carried 
her  head  in  the  air,  and  never  condescended  to  notice 
the  gi-ave,  insignificant  gentleman,  who  treated  him- 
B^  Ob  a  stare  of  respectful  admiration  whenever  they 
enccitbil^ered.  She  knew  all  their  immediate  neighbours 
by  ihear  laftidlady's  report  to  her  mother ;  and  he  had 
teeii  l^ointed  out  as  "  Clarkson,  the  fiish  brewer ;"  a 
description  far  too  prosaic  to  awaken  ill  her  the  very 
slightest  interest. 

Next  door  to  them,  on  the  rights  4^^  Mr,  Bingley, 
a  well-to-do,  well-looking  hosiel%  bf  tfce  ffldfependent 
persuasioil ;  the  possessor  of  ail  exceeilliilnjr  Ifer  wife, 
and  of  three  of  ^e  neatest,  rosiest  liktJ'e  pojrs  tii  Nor- 
minstel'.  Kext  door  to  them,  on  the  left,  difrelt  the 
childless  widow  of  a  deceaaed  mijlBt  cihon,  iH^i  whom 
lived  her  nephew,  the  very  handsome,  able,  popular, 
poor  i)ari8h  curate  of  St.  Judo's,  of  which  Dr.  Philip 
Bayfaiond  was  reolor. 

ilfty  paces  lower  down,  on  tke  opposite  siie  of  the 
way,  in  a  large,  old-fashioned,  bow-windowea  house, 
resided  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  barrister  and  a  wido'V^fer,  with 
his  daughters — commonly  called  the  Fergu^oi^  girla. 
They  were  four,  all  nearly  of  a  height,  and  all  ^jressed 
alike ;  and  as  they  walked  abroad  in  pairs  only — one 
pair  going  out  when  the  other  pair  went  ih— th^  had 
the  effect  of  pai-ading  Norminster  strebtd  a  good  deal. 
They  were  nice  girls  and  clever — oko  sahg^,  bhii  etched, 
one  read,  aiid  owe  was  domestic  and  pretty.  They 
CtoUed  >>fl  Mrs.  Wynyard  with  an  introduction -from 
Mrs.  Fcatherstone,  who  wias  their  eldest  sister,  ^nd 
attempted  to  get  up  a  friendship  with  Anna;  but  Anna 
was  reserved,  and  they  did  not  make  very  promising 
progress.  The  Martin  girls—the  two  dashing  daughters 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Martin — had  no  better  success, 
and  in  talking  her  over  with  the  Ferguson  girls,  she 
was   pronoxmced   dull    and  excessively  preud.      The 

^  coloners  dandy  son  said, she  was  a  fijje  fi^^q  of  a  gifl, 

.  hilt  deuced  cold ;  and  before  she  had  loeen  many  weeks 
in  Briffgate  she  was  perfectly  wetl  known  by  sigtt  and 
urtmc  fo  the  idle  strollers  of  an  aftemoon  between  her 
home   and    the    Minsier,   whither   she    o6ta,blishcd,  a 

•  i)racticc  of  going  to  evening  prayers  with  Loia  three 
or  four  times  a  yeek — ^for  the, sake  of  the  music,. 
Before  midsuminer  Anna  had  settled  Into  h^  new 

;  groove  quite  contentedly.  .  She  even  Jiked  it.  It  was 
much  more  cheerful  than  Eastwold.  Pressing  anxieties 

'^'^'^  past:    no  misfoftuJie  to  come  menaced  them. 


Her  mother's  means  Tyere  small*  b^t  luxury  had  long 
been  tdo  straiige  to  be  !ell  'as'  a  i^j^,  frolK)^  airdund 
them  ^as  ostentatiouslr  spl^ndii^  an^  A^naoUs^yered 
that  s^^  h&d  dnit  td  wi^h  for  agreeailetsb^iety  tj>  have 
U^.  Dh-4^ill^H^>«9B4  Mck'^H  iaa^omm^  ac- 
quainted  with  friends  of  his  own;  and  by-and-by, 
Ti^he^Anpct  iuaT/cbe4,i|tbi|^y,d<7^^  Bleak  Street — ^the 
Pall  JjtjdJ-oi'IfomiAeiJe^w^  beside  her,  many 

hats  were  lifted  in  acknowledgment  of  her  serene  bow, 
IQid  SMOiy  ladies  smiled  on  her  a  formal  recognition. 
But  at  present  it  was  not  Anna's  whim— or  policy — to 
^W  l^t^ate  'with  any ;  and  no  one  got  beyond  the 
respectful  sort  of  criticism  which  defined  her  as  hand- 
soihe,  hftku^hty,  aaid  Bard  to  know.  No  one  professed 
to  have  any  familiar  idea  of  her  whatever.  She  might 
huve  lived  to  be  thirty  in  Briggate,  and  the  most  free- 
and-easy  of  men  would  never  have  presumed  to  class 
her  in  the  same  category  with  the  popular  Ferguson 
girls,  or  the  fashionable  Martin  girls. 

Wishing  Anna  to  marry,  Mrs.  Wynyard,  as  she 
became  at  home  in  Normisster,  naturdlly  endeavoured 
to  make  her  drawing-room  pleasant  to  a  few  select 
friends.  The  sociable  custom  of  kettle-drum  did  not 
then  prevail,  but  she  set  the  fashion.  Tea  and  coffee 
old  silver  and  old  china  were  cheap  and  choice 


w6re 


in 


there  any  day  from  five  to  h^-past  six  in  smnnier ; 
and  oft^,  when  Anna  and  Ijois  returned  from  the 
Minster  service,  tliey  fotmd  ni^niioa  holding  conversa* 
tion  tvitji  the  exquisite  Captain  Hartui  and  a  sister, 
with  a  Ferguson  girl  or  two,  with  the  reverend  young 


Mr.  Sierope,  and  by-'dnd-by  with  higliier  dignities  from 
the  Ru-ened  athiosf^ere  of  the  Imiistelrriiird,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Philijp  xtayi^ond. 


It  was  understood  that  Jbo  evening  invitjEitions  could 
be  accepted  for  Anil^  ulitil  the  firit  yW  ot  het*  mourn- 
ing for  her  ^tker  had  expired,  thbttgh  hiei*  mo^er  did 
not  object  to  her  joining  occasion^  gardeti  parties  for 
croquet  or  archei-y  in  the  mornings,  &  she  lited.  But 
Anna  did  not  often  like.  Indeed,  ske  was  so  calmly 
indifferent  to  the  amusements  and  company  suited 
to  her  age,  that  other  girls  began  shrewdly  to  suspect 
that  She  must  be  in  love  with  somebody  who  was  not 
to  be  met  with  in  Norminst6r  gardens  a&d  parlours. 
It  may- be  adnolkied  that  this  idea  w^  not  altogether 
without  f oxmdalion.  Anna  liked  to  diHeam  of  Eskford 
better  than  to  pld^y  at  any  game,  or  to  engage  in  any 
diversion  in  £U;iy  isompany. 

Early  in  'Svly  Bleak  Street  girew  annuaUy  dcsokte, 
and  everybody  in  Nor^ittBtfir  wko  oould  afford  it  fled 
to  the  sea-side — to  Fil^, '"Siii-liajigioii;  B^i|par,  Scar- 
borough, or  Whitby.  Dr.  Philip  Sa^lfiSnd  went  to 
Whitby,  and  carried  Maurice  with  him.  He  invited 
his  sister-in-law  and  the  girlg  to  accompany  them ;  but 
Mrs.  Wynyard  knew  hism50!«era»d  tie  tax  she  was 
on  it  already,  and  firmly  declined.  Lois  was  severely 
disappointed,  for  she  had  looked  forward  to  being 
with  Maurice  in  the  holidays.  Anna,  who  knew  such 
self-denial  must  be  pfftptip^  sp-w  the  prospect  vanish 
without  a  murmur,  though  not  without  mortification, 
when  she  had  to  reply  to  ^pUa  l^l^artin's  question— where 
they  were  going  fcS-  dea  aJi^P— tftiat  they  were  going 
nowhere.  Soontatep^tbft ItfartiMnMr.  Clarkson,  Mrs. 
Bingley  and  f  her  bpys,  wid  all  the  FergyifM|s  diaro- 
.peMrqd  from  Briggate^  and  >?rhen  Anna  took  her  uml 
wijy  of  ai^  ^jtqrnoon  tirpi^gb  the  aultij.  struts  to 
Minster^  she  missed  the  gossiping  gi^oups  ih^  were 
wont  to  as^oinble  d.bout  the  door  of  laversedge^s 
library,    and   encountei*ei    instead    vacant    captains 
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lounging  companionleBs  from  dreaiy  barrack  to  de- 
serted olnb,  and  bdck  agaiii;  and  dostT^  imbeddeficed 
cleiics,  of  the  laborious  type^  left  to  do  the  work  of 
rectors  and  canons  gone  into  breezy  retreat. 

Dnring  the  first  week  of  August  all  the  world  began 
to  return  for  the  two  dajrs'  races,  and  the  ball  which 
preceded  a  secotid  but  lesser  exodus  to  the  moors. 
The  Ferguson  girls  would  on  no  account  have  missed 
the  race  ball,  whicn  w^  invariably  charming  —  only 
one  degree  less  charming  than  the  hunt  ball;  which 
hefd  in  October.  They  drovb  up  t6  their  owii  door 
one  evening  just  as  itrs.  Wynyard,  Anna,  and  Lois 
were  passing  on  their  return  from  a  Valk ;  and  of  course 
there  was  a  greeting,  afad  a  rapid  gtish  of  questibna  and 
answers.  Had  the  Martins  come  back  ?  had  poor  MK 
Scrope  been  able  to  get  awayP  had  Anna  6ecii  Mr. 
GlarksOn  yet  ?  i^hey  had  enjoyed  themselves  so  much ; 
Scarborough  i^d  so  gay ;  the  esplanade  was  so  delight- 
ful ;  and  there  was  a  concert  or  a  ball  every  week  at 
least.  They  did  not,  however,  look  any  the  fresher 
for  their  8ea-bt*eezes,  and  the  pretty  domestic  one 
said,  Scarborough  might  be  very  nice,  but  for  her  part 
she  was  glad  to  be  iat  home,  where  they  had  space  to 
move  indoors  as  well  as  out.  She  did  not  like  lodg- 
ings. 

Minnie  Ferguson  meant  no  harm  by  saying  she  did 
not  like  lodg^gff,  bnt  Anna  felt  her  colour  rise,  and 
fancied  it  was  a  spit  at  her,  wtose  home  was  in  lodgiiigs. 
She  went  to  her  own  room,  which  was  as  pretty  as  any 
giri's  own  tt>om  need  to  be,  and  threw  off  her  hat  in  a 
pettish  mood,  sighing  audibly  for  a  richer  and  freer 
lot  than  seemed  ever  likely  to  fall  to  her  share.  Then 
her  though.ts  turned  to  Eskford,  to  Philip  Ba3rmond, 
and  the  spray  of  white  heather,  which  she  always 
looked  at  when  she  was  a  little  melanchbljr.  O,  those 
pleasant  days!  those  pleasant  nights!  Would  they 
come  again  P  Would  they  ever  come  agaiii,  or  i^ere 
they  of  th^se  joys  which  have  no  renewal  P 

CHAPTER  n. 

THB  VANl8HIN(^  OS*  ▲  DBBkX. 

DirferKia  the  next  few  days  Anna  specnlkted  much 
within  her  own  mind  whether  the  races  would  bring 
her  Oousin  Philip  to  Norminstcr;  but  conscions  of 
feeling  more  interest  in  the  possibility  than  she  was 
supposed  to  feel  in  anything  conoetmng  him,  she  did 
not  inquii^,  lest  she  should  betniy  it.  She  endured — 
or  enjoyed— in  consequence,  a  long  uncertainty,  which 
a  word  to  t3w  doctor  would  have  doole  away.  Philip 
was,  in  fact,  gone  to  Paris  for  the  August  fites,  and 
while  ^e  Watched  from  the  wihdow  everjr  comet  to 
the  gate  dtarinfe  those  two  n6i8y  dusty  days  inBriggate, 
he  was  taking  his  ease  at  the  H6tel  du  Ldtivre,  or 
sauntering  aiid  broiling  in  tbe  white  heat  of  thfe  PlAde 
de  Concorde,  the  Champ  die  Mars,  or  the  Rue  Rivoli. 
£he  had  no  share  in  the  festivities  of  tlie  time,  and  wan 
therefore  relieved  when  the  bustle  was  over,  and  ttie 
suburb  restored  to  its  normal  drowsy  quiet.  She  had 
done  with  expectation  then,  and  disappointment  likes 
tobeitiS. 

But  bdEdi^  the  end  of  the  month  hope  tevived  iagtiin. 
The  yeomkfeiry  oavaJry  wet^  to  mu^tel*  for  thei^  annual 
week's  training  on  Situi^y,  the  third  of  S^tember ; 
and  as  Philip  Raymond  wba  captain  of  the  Eskdale 
troop,  he  wia  sure  to  come  to  NormiASter  with  his 
men.  On  that  memonible  Saturday  both  Anmi  and 
Loia  fftayei  ait  home,  and  foond  entertamment  eooB 


in  watching  the  jovial  pairs  and  trios  and  little 
calta/cades  that  came  riding  in  from  the  country 
districts  south  of  the  town ;  all  in  glittering,  clinking, 
hussar  array,  moustached  and  bronzed  like  veritable 
inen  of  war.  ^ere  were  veterans,  who  had  grown 
^Qij  iii  forty  years  of  peaceful  drill,  sitting  square 
and  solid  on  chargers  fresh  frbm  the  harvest- wain ; 
and  Bond  of  such  veterans,  broad-shouldered  Strongith6- 
arms,  men  like  those  who  drew,  of  old,  tlie  best  bow 
in  Europe,  and  won  the  most  jfamoiis  fields  of  mediaiv^ 
6tory. 

About  nooh  the  wtole  regiment,  headed  by  its 
colonel;  the  Eai-l  of  Marchmont,  rode  out  of  the  to\f*n 
in  good  order,  with  music  playing,  to  the  race-ground, 
An^ia  did  iiot  fail  to  recognize  her  Cousin  PlbiKf  at  a 
glance,  tnounti^d  oil  bis  gallant  SoiTei.  Jn  the  ranks 
of  his  troop  were  Li3ter  of  Rood,  and  bicjc  his  soil ; 
Bobby  Clough,  a  vainer  beau-bachelor  than  ever  when 
he  put  on  his  uniform:  Mr.  G-askill,  grown  port^ri- 
tbusly  bijg  and  burly,  ana  many  familiar  Eskdale  fao^s 
besides.  Then  Lois  cried  out  that  she  saw  her  unclfe, 
Johii  Huttoii,  and  dear  old  Uncle  Christopher  j  and 
presently  after  Anna  discerned  the  stalwart  figtire  of 
Michael  Forrester,  and  iiext  Sir  Andrew  Goodwin. 
Briggate  was  like  a  fair  until  they  had  all  gone  by, 
when  for  an  hour  or  two  it  became  d^xici  and  deserted. 
But  at  three  o'clock  they  (Jame  bac^  again,  breaking 
their  ranks,  and  dropping  off  to  "  The  Whit6  Horse," 
or  "ThB  Black  Horse,"  or  "The  S'alcon,-  or  "The 
Rising  Sun,'^  where  they  were  billeted  in  partie^  •  and 
Anna,  again  on  the  watch,  saw  tJncle  John  and  tThcle 
Christopher  give  their  horses  to  hold  to  men  of  their 
troop — grooms  at  Brackenfield — and  ct*08S  the  road 
towards  the  gate.  In  a  few  seconds  they  wer^  in  the 
drawing-r6bm,  dusty  ahd  diy,  congratulating  the  ^Irh 
on  having  such  a  gay  glimpse  of  the  world  from  their 
window,  and  hearing  and  telling  the  family  news. 

Uncle  John  announced  that  the  Squire  kud.  ,the 
Dame  were  comiiig  into  N6miinster  on  Mondjiy,  and 
that  hid  wife  Theodora,  Lady  Goodwin,  and  Mrs. 
Forrester  had  already  arrived,  ind  were  in  Io<^ngs 
here  and  there,  intending  to  stay  the  week  over.  Uncle 
Christopher,  who  was  still  given  to  teaming  jrouhg 
f 61kB,  soon  saw  tfiat  Anna,  while  professing  to  shar^  in 
the  family  tdlk,  had  more  than  half  her  attention  dis- 
engaged and  directed  to  the  stretet,  wherfe  th^  men  wht) 
had  their  quarters  in  the  town,  or  in  other  suburb^  of 
it,  were  still  riding  by.  "  What  knight  is  my  ladj^ 
witching  for  f**  said  he,  in  a  half  whisper,  leaning  hife 
fine  old  grey  he^  forward,  and  peering  p^tlier  d6wti 
at  the  throng.  ' 

Jaijt  i,t  that  moment  Philip  Raymond  came  in  sight, 
looked  up,  and  waved  his  hand  to  Loii^,  who  was  perched 
in  the  balcony.^  He  did  not  appear  to  see  those  be- 
yond, -t^thin  the  room,  and  rode  forward  in  earnest 
conversation  with  another  officer,  wh6m  Anna  recog- 
ni2ed  as  Mr»  I>cnt,  an  opulent  young  country  gentle- 
man -Who  bid  inariicd,  during  the  preVfoUs  spring,  thia 
second  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lefevre,  ^  widow  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished rank,  re>iiding  in  the  Minster-yard— mar- 
ried her,  as  the  censorious  and  envious  were  pleased  to 
say,  out  of  the  nursery.  She  was  lovely,  as  all  bet 
mother^  daughters  were,  but  hild  not  sixpence ;  and 
in  making  this  excelient  and  early  match,  she  had 
only  followed  the  exanlple  of  her  elder  sister,  who  had 
appeared  at  her  first  ball  two  years  ft^  as  a  bride--i- 
Lad^  Stapylton,  of  Haxby  Park. 

"Did  you  see  Oousin:  Fhifip,  Ann^P*  Lois  aAk^. 
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when  lie  had  gone  by,  Anna  smiled*  and  said  Yes, 
she  had  seen  him ;  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  at  indiffe- 
rence, her  colour  rose  and  fell,  and  there  was  a  flatter 
of  feeling  about  her  lipe. 

Uncle  Christopher*  meaning  to  be  yery  kind,  in- 
quired if  she  would  like  to  take  a  walk  into  the  town 
to  see  the  stir.  K'o,  she  said,  she  did  not  care  about 
it-H9he  would  rather  not ;  and  the  old  man  in  his  own 
mind  thought  her  dull  and  uninteresting,  as  did  so 
many  others  amongst  her  friends  and  acquaintance. 
Her  Uncle  John  had  heard  the  proposal  and  the  reply, 
and  turning  round  ^m  his  sister,  who  had  been 
giving  him  some  account  of  her  boys,  he  said :  '*  Non- 
sense^ Annar— what  does  don't  care  mean?  I  came 
in  on  purpose— your  Aunt  Theodora  told  me  to  be  sure 
and  take  you  to  her  this  afternoon,  and  your  Aunt 
Millicent  will  look  for  you  too/' 

''  May  I  go  ?"  cried  Lois.  Uncle  Christopher  said 
of  course  she  might ;  and  when  they  set  forth  from 
the  lodgings,  he  let  Anna  walk  on  first  with  her  Uncle 
John,  and  took  Lois  for  his  own  little  companion. 

Korminster  was  never  so  gay,  so  merry,  or  so  bright 
as  in  the  week  when  the  yeomanry  were  up.  The 
men  had  such  joyous,  unsophisticated  ways  of  going 
about,  shouting  their  jokes  one  to  another  across  the 
streets,  and  standing  round  the  doors  of  their  quarters 
in  picturesque  groups,  looking  quite  martial  and 
splendid.  But  the  scene  of  all  was  the  guard-room 
OH>osite  the  cdionel's  lodging  in  Bleak  Street.  Every 
half -hour  a  dozen  men  would  turn  out,  stand  in  a  row 
at  the  edge  of  the  flags,  draw  their  swords,  face  up  the 
street,  face  down  the  sti*eet,  and  then  turn  in  again, 
leaving  one  behind  to  play  sentry  by  trudging  up  and 
down  with  his  weapon  over  his  shoulder.  The  fattest 
and  shyest  seemed  usually  to  be  put  on  this  con- 
spicuous duty,  a  gaze  to  little  derisive  bogrs,  and  a 
wonder  to  unaccustomed  nursemaidl. 

Anna  was  not  talkative  by  the  way,  but  her  Uncle 
John  took  a  furtive  observation  of  her,  and  found  that 
if  she  was  rather  heavy  in  hand — conversationally 
speaking — ^her  appearance,  at  least,  waa  satisfactory 
to  his  taste.  So  also  was  it  to  her  Aunt  Theodora's, 
to  whose  care  he  made  her  over,  alleging  that  he.^d 
some  business  at  the  saddler's  and  elsewhere,  not 
amusing  to  ladies,  and  they  had  therefore  better  take 
their  own  way  under  Uncle  Christopher's  escort.  This 
being  agreed  to.  Aunt  Millicent  was  called  for  at  the 
next  hpi^  but  one,  and  they  made  a  party  to  go 
to  Liversedge's  library,  on  the  pretence  of  buying 
envelopes;  for  everybody  bought  something  on  going 
into  Liversedge's,  though  they. went  really  to  see  the 
company  that  was  sure  to  assemble  there  at  and  after 
four  o'clock.  Anna  would  fain  have  escaped,  but  her 
Aunt  Theodora  refused  to  understand  her  hints  about 
going  to  Minster  prayers.  "  My  dear  child,  you  can 
go  to  Minster  prayers  every  day,"  said  she;  "but  you 
cannot  see  me  every  day.  IViint  to  tell  you  all  about 
Brackenfleld,  and  I  want  to  hear  all  about  yourself. 
How  do  you  like  living  in  NorminsterP  Have  you 
many  nice  friends  P"  Anna  reptied  in  her  listless, 
provoking  way,  that  they  knew  plenty  of  people,  but 
none  that  she  cared  much  about. 

"  You  should  try  to  care  about  t]^em,  dear.  It  seems 
like  affectation  in  a  girl  to  profess  indifference  about 
everybody  and  everything."  Ko  sooner  had  the  words 
passed  Aunt  Theodora's  Ups  than  she  perceived  that 
she  had  overshot  the  mark,  and  that  her  quiet,  passive 
oompanion,  waa  by  no  means  indifferent  to  everybody 


and  everything.  She  regretted  having  spdteii  bo 
hastily ;  for  a  wave  of  emotion  came  and  went  painfully 
over  Anna's  face,  and  she  swerved  as  if  to  tiun  another 
way,  evidently  to  avoid  a  second  large  party  who, 
emerging  from  Eastgate,  were  about  to  cross  the 
square  at  the  same  moment  as  themselves. 

Foremost  of  this  party  was  a  lady  neither  yomig 
nor  old,  beautiful  in  a  soft,  faded  style,  and  beautifully 
dressed  in  black  and  grey — Mrs.  Lefevre.  Attending 
on  her,  with  visible  sdf -satisfaction,  was  Fhihp  Bay- 
mond,  looking  exceedingly  handsome  and  happy.  It 
was  when  Anna  caught  sight  of  him  that  Aunt 
Theodora  had  been  struck  by  her  attempt  at  digres- 
sion, which  she  very  properly  frustrated.  OIoho  he- 
hind  followed  Lady  Stapylton  and  Mrs.  Dent,  the 
youthful  matrons,  Mrs.  Lefevre's  daughters,  &ur, 
plump,  sunny-eyed  women,  copies  of  their  mother  in 
brighter  tints.  Behind  them  again  were  two  younger 
sisters,  in  the  simple  attire  of  girls  uncome-out— lilac 
gingham  dresses  and  capes,  and  Leghorn  hats  with 
straw-coloured  ribbons — ^pictures  of  freshness  and 
purity. 

There  was  a  pause  at  the  comer  of  the  square,  and  a 
general,  lively  exchange  of  greetings,  in  which  her 
Cousin  Philip  shook  hands  with  Anna,  and  made  due 
inquiries  after  Mrs.  Wynyard.  Anna  was  rather  con- 
fused, and  short  in  her  replies,  and  after  a  word  with 
Lois,  the  gallant  hussar  ^tood  back,  and  spoke  to  Mahel 
Lefevre,  the  taller  and  elder  of  the  two  girls  not  intro- 
duced. As  he  Ipoked  down  at  her,  she  looked  up  to 
him,  and  both  smiling,  blushed.  Anna  saw  it  Mahel 
had  a  face  as  lovely  as  ever  inspired  a  poet's  song,  and 
eyes  large,  limpid,  and  childlike,  that  in  every  glance 
pleaded  for  tenderness.  Anna  could  hardly  withdraw 
her  gaze  from  this  countenance,  as  angeHc  in  expres- 
sion as  it  was  perfect  in  feature  and  colouring. 

The  conversation  ol  the  yoxmg  matrons  turned  on 
flower-shows,  concerts,  and  balls  that  were  to  be  in  the 
course  of  the  week ;  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  some- 
body having  discovered  that  they  were  all  going  hy 
the  same  road  to  Liversedge's  library,  they  proceeded, 
pairing  off  now  so  as  to  let  Philip  Raymond  walk  by 
Mabeh  Anna  was  left  last  in  the  file,  and  alone  as  it 
happened,  for  Lois  had  joined  hands  with  Mabel's  Utile 
sister  Jean,  and  Uncle  Christopher  was  marching  on  in 
advance  with  Lady  Stapylton — ^a  charming  woman  tc 
his  mind,  charming  as  the  women  of  his  youth. 

Anna  felt  herself  outside  of  all  this  cheerful,  grace- 
ful company.  Philip,  preoccupied,  had  only  spoken  to 
her  like  anybody  else'-coolly,  kindly,  carelessly,  and 
was  lost  to  her  now  in  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
face  under  the  Leghorn  hat.  This  was  all  that  had 
come  of  her  long  looking  forward  to  a  meeting  with 
hiTn  again.  Those  happy  days  at  Eskford,  so  dearly 
treasured  by  her,  for  any  remembrance  that  he  kept  of 
them,  might  as  well  never  have  been.  It  was  like  a 
sudden  awaking  out  of  sleep,  and  the  vanishing  of  a 
pleasant  dream. 

Her  Aunt  Theodora  looked  back  onoe,  and  thought, 
**  Poor  Anna  I"  and  when  they  reached  the  library,  ^^ 
found  more  and  more  acquaintances  to  talk  to,  she 
contrived  to  whisper  to  her  that  if  she  liked  to  oome 
away,  and  bring  Lois,  they  would  go  and  do  some 
shopping  at  the  draper's.  Anna  was  only  too  glad, 
and  they  went  off  together  unobserved.  The  draper's 
brought  them  half  the  distance  back  to  Briggate,  and 
when  Aunt  Theodora  had  done  her  purchases,  Anna 
suggested  returning  home.  She  waa  tired,  and  longing 
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to  give  way  to  her  weakness  and  wearinesSb     Aunt 
Theodora  consented. 

When  Anna  and  Lois  reached  home,  they  found  on 
the  parlour-table  a  b'ght  chip  box,  full  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite flowers.  It  had  come  in  a  hamper  of  good 
things  fi'om  Eskford,  and  was  evidence  that  some  one 
there  had  not  forgotten  her  love  for  flowers.  Was  it 
Cousin  Philip  ?  Catching  at  this  straw,  Anna's  spirits 
rerived.  The  sight  and  scent  of  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  exhilarated  her,  and  she  began  at  once  to 
please  herself  in  dressing  the  drawing-room  vases, 
while  she  answered  her  mother's  inquiries  about  her 
aunts  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  town.  On  the  morrow 
in  the  afternoon,  Lady  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Forrester 
walked  out  to  Briggate  with  Sir  Andrew,  sent  him  on 
for  further  exercise,  and  stayed  themselves  with  the 
widowed  sister  until  nearly  the  hour  of  Minster 
prayers,  wh^  he  returned  to  escort  them  thither. 
Before  they  left,  Anna  was  promised  a  concert  on  the 
following  evening,  and  a  flower-show  on  Tuesday,  to 
which  one  or  another  of  her  aunts  was  to  take  her. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  ordeal  she  might  be  put  through 
in  encountering  her  Cousin  Philip  again,  yet  she  could 
not  bear  to  deny  herself  the  chance  of  his  being  kind 
as  he  was  at  Eskford. 

Philip  Haymond  did  not  make  time  to  come  up  to 
Briggate  in  the  interval,  but  he  appeared  at  the  con- 
cert, and  asked  somebody  else  to  move  that  he  might 
sit  by  Anna.  She  was  looking  very  handsome  in  her 
dignified  style,  and  having  no  present  fascination  to 
distract  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts,  he  made  the  evening 
very  pleaaant  to  her.  She  asked  herself  pathetically, 
could  she  be  to  blame  for  liking  him  when  he  was  so 
kind.P 

Squire  Hutton  and  the  Dame  had  arrived  at  the 
Station  Hotel  that  morning,  and  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  a  spacious  room,  whither  flocked  to  lun- 
cheon, before  the  flower-show  on  Tuesday,  all  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren  who  were  in 
Norminst^r.  Family  reunions  were  less  frequent  at 
Brackenfield  now  that  each  branch  of  the  family  was 
increasing,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  Wynyards, 
scattering  abroad.  But  Maurice  came  from  Chassell's, 
and  his  mother  and  sisters  showed  their  deep  mourning 
for  an  hour  or  two  amongst  their  kinsfolks,  dressed  all 
splendidly  for  the  gaudy  day  in  the  gardens  where  the 
flower-show  was  to  be  held.  The  eldest  boy  from 
Brackenfield  and  Lady  Gk>odwin's  little  girl  were  both 
there ;  but  Millicent  left  her  nursery  at  home,  and  Mrs. 
Blake  was  residing  with  hers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton  during  the  Captain's  absence  in  China. 

Anna  had  never  seen  some  of  these  her  relations 
since  that  famous  Christmas  at  Brackenfield  from 
which  she  and  her  brother  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  at  Eastwold.  The  recollection  of  all  that  had 
come  and  gone  between  then  and  now  kept  her  silent, 
hut  her  Aunt  Theodora  screened  her  from  question  or 
rebuke,  and  when  the  party  set  out  for  the  gardens, 
she  took  her  kindly  under  her  own  wing. 

In  the  csrowded  tent  where  the  flowers  were  arranged 
for  inspection,  Anna  clung  close  to  her  protectress, 
until,  overpowered  by  the  heat  and  the  heavy  perfumes, 
she  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  the  open  gardens, 
where  the  youth  and  fashion  of  the  town  and  county 
were  disporting  themselves,  and  making  a  gayer  show 
than  that  they  came  to  see.  Most  brilliant,  where  all 
were  brilliant,  was  the  group  surrounding  Mrs.  Lefevre 


and  her  daughters.  Anna  saw  them  from  the  distance 
approaching,  her  Cousin  FhiHp,  and  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen  in  uniform,  in  attendance.  Her  Aunt 
Theodora  saw  them  too,  and,  without  any  apparent 
design,  proposed  resting  a  while  under  the  shade  of  a 
clump  of  trees,  where  seats  had  been  placed,  a  little 
withdrawn  from  the  favourite  promenade.  Anna  ac- 
quiesced, and  f  rona  this  poet  of  vantage  she  watched 
the  party  x>ass  an^  repass  several  times ;  obserring, 
herself  unobserved,,  that  Philip  was  in  constant  con- 
versation with  Mabel,  whose  sweet  face  looked  no  whit 
less  sweet  for  its  shy  smiles  and  happy  blushes. 

Presently  Aunt  H^ieodora  began  a  little  speech,  not 
without  double  meaning.  "  What  a  fortunate  woman 
with  her  /laughters  is  Mrs.  Lefevre  I  One  married  to 
Sir  Edmund'  Stapylton,  another  to  Robert  Dent,  and 
now  a  third,  Mabel,  engaged  to  Mr.  Philip  Baymond. 
I  should  call  that  the  best  match  of  the  three.  He 
stayed  a  week  with  her  in  the  house  at  Haxby^and  fsll 
in  love  past  praying  for.  She  is  as  s^^eet  as  she  is 
pretty — ^indeed;  they  are  all  nice  girls." 

Anna  perfectly  understood  that  this  was  spoken 
with  intention.  She  answered  discreetly:  "Is  that 
Mabel  with  whom  Cousin  Philip  is  walking  P  It  is  the 
loveliest  face  I  ever  beheld,  and  it  looks  good." 

"  Yes.  She  will  be  seventeen  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  are  to  be  .married  before  Christmas.  Mrs.  Le- 
fevre says  she  has  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing a  daughter;  one  after  the  other,  they  have  all 
come  out  as  brides.  Of  course,  when  she  complains  so, 
she  feels  proud  too.  She  has  only  little  Jean  left  now, 
who  pretends  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  ugly 
sister;  but,  indeed,  she  is  x^rettier  than  nine  girls  out 
of  every  ten  one  meets  in  the  world.** 

The  sudden  striking  up  of  the  band  relieved  Anna 
from  the  necessity  of  reply.  She  was  known  in  her 
own  family  not  to  care  for  talk  when  there  was  music 
to  listen  to.  The  piece  played  was  a  fantasia  on  airs 
in  the  opera  of  Egbert  le  Diable,  and  that  sad  appeal, 
«  Oh !  Bobert,  toi  que  j'aime !"  echoed  in  Anna's  eais 
and  Anna's  heart  long  and  long  after,  with  the  thriU 
of  real  pain.  She  did  not  leave  her  retired  seat  until 
her  Cousin  Philip  and  his  friends  had  vamshed  from 
the  gardens,  and  Aunt  Theodora  stayed  by  her  pa- 
tiently, helping  her  to  " get  over"  it,  as  she  said  to 
herself. 

Anna  would  never  tell  her  grief,  she  knew,  but  she 
knew  also  that  it  was  cruel  to  let  her  nurse  a  secret 
false  hope ;  so  she  had  spoken  and  killed  it.  When 
the  poor  girl  went  home  in  the  evening,  she  laid  her 
dead  out,  and  looked  at  it ;  loved  it  for  its  pale  beauty  % 
in  the  night  wept  over  it,  and  in  the  morning  buried  it 
out  of  her  sight.  No  one  but  her  Aunt  Theodora  ever 
suspected  how  fond  Anna  had  been  of  her  Cousin 
Philip. 

{To  be  oMiMmwcl) 


It  ought  always  to  be  remembered  that  fiction,  if  tnfly  a  work 
of  imaginative  art,  is  not  ftdsehood.  It  becomes  fiilse  when 
abstract  virtues  are  set  upon  stilts,  and  ideals  are  created  to 
gratify  class  prejudices  and  to  suit  the  measure  of  narrow 
minds.  The  noblest  fiction  is  the  noblest  presentation  of  truth, 
and  the  ** modesty  of  nature"  (to  borrow  Shakespeare's  fine 
phrase)  is  always  one  of  its  most  distingnishing  charaeteristios. 
Even  if  a  writer  be  true  to  his  own  little  ideal,  he  may  be  fidae 
to  nature,  and  his  work,  howerer  it  may  be  glossed  over,  will 
be  fUse  Ificowise. 


on  TMH  una  UJf  UMAll,  rjii.tfSCOJ'jL^, 


OV  TME  V8E  OF  SMALL  TELESCOPIC. 


'EysB  tinM  Oalflto  directed  the  fini  imperfeet  tele- 
W>t{ie  to  the  tieATens,  And  astoniahed  the  wise  men  of 
him  time  witb  the  BnnomiceiiieDt  of  his  wondetfol 
SiaDOTeriea,  Uie  progma  of  obvcrrKliooal  ftBtroaomj 
baa  been  both  rapid  and  iiiBtrucUTO ;  until,  iu  our  own 
.di^^  the  nM>CA^:»iicc  of  Bereral  hi|^  clasa  pei'iodicals 
mid  beautifully  iUuatrut«d  volunios  —  ''- '-- 


There  are,  however,  many  whose  meane  and  situation 
(a  life  make  it  impoasible  f  or  them  to  acquire  large  tele- 
Mopea  or  spacious  obaervalories, but  who  liavn  po«seHed 
tWoBelTfiB  of  a  small  t«le«oopo  adapted  bo  their  means. 
\t  ia  to  Uicae  poaaeeeorB  of  small  teleacopes  the  present 
paper  is  addressed  \  for  It  ia  quit«  possible,  and  indeed 
vetj  probable,  th&t  thej  arc  uxiawtire  of  what  evou  a 
HiiaJl  telPKi:i>pc  will  accompIiBh  if  judiciously  handled  ; 
and  in  my  experience  aa  an  obscrrer  1  have  frequently 
f  Diuid  the  remark  very  true— that  many  things  deemed 
invisible  with  secondary  inatrumenta,  are  plabi  enoagb 
to  one  nbo  tcAows  how  to  use  them. 

I  have  ciae  of  tboee  small  telesoopM,  wbicfa  mre  now 
become  tt^lh  cheap  and  common.  It  i«  en  aohromatio 
pif  thirtT-^xinclifcHJua  and  two  iofih  spertore.  Z  have 
diligently  eniploj;ed  it  for  pore  than  lour  years  io 
celeHtial  observutions,  the  result  of  which  wiD  be  beat 
seen  in  the  following  papers,  which  are  intendiid  to 
give  a  brief  bnt  dntailcd  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
rtie  inrioTia  celestial  bodies,  showing  all  that  the 
amateur  may  expeet  to  see  with  to  small  an  inqtmmenl) ; 
tfii  OS  all  that  I  state  will  be  compiled  from  my  own 
abs<afTalion«.Iit)ulbeanawei-ableforit8Con-eotiiea«.  In 
treatinK  of  such  on  oitensive  subject,  it  will  be  best  to 
ifiutioe  the  sun  atiA  {Janets  successively  and  eepartttcly, 
^ud  afterward^  the  vastly  distant  regions  of  Iha 
sidereal  heavens ;  by  so  c(oing  wo  ahaU  pi'esent  the 
amateur  with  a  tolerably  extensive  coDecfcion  of  objects 
on  which  to  test  bis  OTe  and  instrument,  and  also 
furnish  hiro  with  materlalB  for  many  an  honr'a  study 
in  the'  contemplation  of  the  wonderfid  architacture  of 
the  bcdvens. 

Thb  Sun. — Tha  solar  phenomena  arc  within  eai^ 
^each  of  the  apateiiTi  for  since  the  da^li  s^t«  i^e 
occasionally  Tiaitile  to  the  nated  eye,  it  ia  obviijua  that 
tte  applicatiou  of  a1in;lit  opticial  aeaiatance  will  ronil'ir 
Ehem  ge"0^3.11y  viaiblfe;  but  owing  to  the  superior 
splendour  of  the  solar  orb,  the  obaerver  will  take  care 
to  use  u  soreen'^&ss  6t  siiMciently  deep  shada  to 
I'onder  the  inapeetialn  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
be  win  find  a  deep  sbad«  laid  full  ^lerture  j>refcr^)]a 
to  a  light  screen  »nd  reduced  ta>ertaTe.  It  nmy  bo 
a^  well  a.Uo  to  take  precautions  to  screen  the  nnmn- 

S loyed  qre  from  the  blinding  glare,  which  is  simply 
uneby  a  piece  of  stout  caj'dboard,  about  twelve  incbea 
ni^e  by  fifteen  in  lengSh,  with  a  central  hole  just  large 
enongh  to  slip  on  the  object  end  of  the  telescope ;  with 
this  placed  lengthwise  on  the  end  of  his  telescop«,  tho 
observer  will  find  his  comfort  considerably  increased. 

A  wide  field  for  speculation  is  opened  by  &n  inspec- 
tion of  the  solar  spots.  A  moderate  power,  say  fifty, 
by  including  the  whole  disc,  will  give  the  best  general 
new  ftl  'their  dispomtviii  on  tlta  due,  and  the  Observer 
will  soon  notice  that  tLey  are  geneXaUy  oonfinad  to  n 
■one  north  and  aoiitb  of  the  Holar  equator,  though  oo: 
•aaioniQly  seen  conaidsrably  distant  from  ^t ;  and  if  be 
watch  BKj  particular  spot  aa  it  enters  on  t|ie  sun'a 
diac,  and  ia  gradoally  carried  by  the  sun's  rotation 
atfoss  its  faea,  he  will  not  only  see  that  it  occupies 
slxMit  iwdve  and  a  half  days  m  (Jie  transit,  thereby 
giving  tbe  sun's  period  of  rotation  rou^jhly  about 
lw«nty-£ve  days,  but  he  will  see  bow  ^tnkingly  the 


^ppearanoa  of  the  nwta  m  aU«r«d  fitan  a  filmy  in- 
significant line  near  the  limb  to  a  luge  and  conspicnoiu 
spot  aa  it  nears  the  centre,  gradually  dwindlmg  to  a 
Ime  aga4n  on  reaching  the  oppoBit«  side.  This  is  tlu 
effect  of  perspective  ariHing  from  the  sun's  globulir 
figure,  and  it  ahows  how  oa\itiou9  the  observer  shouM 
be  to  avoid  mistaking  appearances  which  are  mcrdj 
■pparent  for  real  ohangcn. 

A  tendeuoy  to  congragate  in  gronps,  in  which  ont 
spot  of  ooiupionons  size  is  nsoaUy  sncoeeded  br  « 
number  'i^  minute  followers,  ia  oopquauons  (and  but 
rarely  do  the  mjnute  attendants  precede  the  principal 
spot),  also  a  diaposilion  of  a  uumoer  of  small  spots  tu 
collapse  together,  thus  forming  a  large  one,  or  a  laree 
spot  will  crumble  into  a  number  of  small  onea.  If  (Es 
observer  apply  larger  powers,  of  eighty  or  one  hundred, 
he  will  see  tlfist  evei^  spot  is  eneloaed  within  a  penumbra 
or  lighter  border,  the  outline  of  which,  though  partnUng 
of  the  gaoeral  outline  of  the  enoltiaed  apot,  ii  lis) 
angular  and  more  r^olar,  thus  quite  distinct  from  tb« 
sun'a  seneral  anrface.  This  p^iuinbra  is  commaa  to 
all  Bomr  spots ;  but  in  the  more  minute  ^S^^  ^  *-^° 
inch  aperture  fails  to  show  it  distinctly.  The  curious 
ahape  and  ceaselessly  rapid  change  of  Hgure  which  Ihc 
generality  of  aolar  apota  undergo  are  estremely  won- 
derful r  for  a  correct  drawing  of  a  spot  one  day  ^-ill 
altogether  fail  in  the  least  resemblance  to  it  on  the 
morrow,  and  often  after  the  lapse  of  bnt  a  few  houra. 
This  is  stiikingly  shown  in  figures  I,  2,  3,  and  \  which 


show  the  Buccessively  chanpny  appearance  of  a  ven 
oompaot  specimen  on  JulyZSUi,  29th,  80th,  31st,  18t». 
and  illnsbate  their  ehaogeability  better  than  an; 
written  deacription.  The  solar-  spota  are  general!; 
intensaly  blaci,  bat  it  is  not  onoommon  to  see  the 
bl^  oqi^nl  ^pot  croasAd  by.  a  bridge  of  Iniainoui 
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matter,  more  eapeciall;  in  the  case  ot  liirge  spots. 
Before  leaving  tlus  subject,  we  must  refer  to  tlit  fact  tliiit 
1  he  spotf  are  not  ftlwaja  equal^  numeruug.  Sometimca 
the  BUD,  viewed  through  small  leteacopes,  wpeiira  quite 
free  from  them,  as  I  K>nnd  it  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3i-il 
of  December,  1862,  and  though  very  numeroUB  in  1861.2, 
thejt  u«  now  much  diminiflhed  in  niimber- 

Thiit  the  son  is  a  globe  and  not  a  flat  disc,  is  proved 
hj  the  wparent  change  which  th^  spota  are  Been  to 
underzo  from  a  naiTow  filmj  line  at  the  margin  to  the 
perfectly  eean  fonn  aa  they  aear  the  centre  {see  fig.  9), 


appearpneeB  which  can  only  be  Batiafactori^  explained 
by  eappoaing  the  sun  to  be  a  fflob«v  surroandcd  by  a 
i^elf-biminons  atmoephere,  the  displacement  of  wmch 
ahows  ua  the  comparatively  dark  globe  beneath,  cor- 
reBpandin^  to  the  nucleus  of  the  spots,  partial  diaplace- 
ment  causuig  the  penumbra  around  them. 

The  globular  figure  of  the  sun  ia  also  Btrikingly 
obvioiu  with  powers  at  thirty  or  forty,  etanding  out  in 
strong  relitsf,  the  cii'omiiferaiice  beinK  much  Icsa  bright 
th^in  the  coatre ;  and  if  this  leas  brignt  border  be  cai'e- 
fully  exajnined  wiiipoweiaof  aiitj-five  or  eighty,  it  will 
be  found  covered  with  minute  streaks  and  vevus  of  li;i;ht, 
moabcon^iicuouH  about  hi; equatorial  margin,  gradually 
beoominB  invisible  aa  they  recede  fropa.  this  Una,  and 
quite  invisible  at  eitliei  pplo. 


The  appearance  of  these  factiliB  (aa  tliey  arc  termed) 
fully  accords  witU  the  genei'aCy  received  opinion  that 
tbi-y  ai-o  waves  or  ridges  of  luminous  matter  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sim'sgeneral  sni-face ;  for  careful 
scrutiny  shows  that,  from  conspicuous  strcata  near 
the  limb,  they  are  gradually  foreshortened  till,  in 
appn)aching  the  centre,  they  appear  as  a  multitude  of 
light  and  dark  (not  black)  specks,  with  which  tbe 
enrface  of  the  sun,  especially  his  equatorial  regions, 
appear  covered,  the  streaka  near  the  limb  and  tbi 
mottling  of  the  centre  being  both  most  conspicuous  Ji 
the  vicinity  of  tbe  spots.  On  a  fine  day,  a  power  o 
eighty  or  one  hundred  will  show  the  mottled  surface 
beanttfnlly.  A  general  view  of  the  sun  is  given  at 
fii'ure  5,  showing  the  faculie  and  apota  as  seen  with  a 
power  of  forty,  July  SOth,  1863;  and  in  figures  6,  7, 


depicted  tbe  marvellous  changes  occarring 
eroUB  group  of  spots  on  October  9th,  10th, 

und  11th,  18(S2.    These  figures  will  clearly  iUuatrata 

-lany  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
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Two  out  of  ILo  three  generals  whose  portraits  we  ha7e 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  are  men 
whose  fame  baa  cstended  far  beyond  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, and  whose  names  are  as  well  known  in  Europe 
aa  ajuong  their  own  countrymen.  The  third,  although 
not  occupying  ao  prominent  a  position  aa  hia  comrades, 
has  achieved  a  i-enown  which  has  spread  widely  through 
tbe  Amei'ican  armies,  especially  among  those  furmtd- 
able  columns  whose  march  from  the  Cumberland  to 
the  Tennessee,  and  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  Atlantic, 
did  BO  much  towards  breaking  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Diu-ing  the  long  continuance  of  the  great  war  there 
had  been  many  chauKca  of  comniaudors.  Men,  who  at 
its  commencement  tad  led  the  vast  hosts  of  the 
northern  atatca,  were  found  at  ita  termination  occu. 
pjiug  inferior  positions,  or  living  in  retirement ;  whilst 
otlicre,  whose  namea  during  tbe  fii'st  two  yearn  of  the 
war  were  scareely  known  beyond  the  brigade  or 
division  to  which  tney  belonged  had  gradually  worked 
their  way  to  pre-emmcnte ,  and  when  the  final  ti'iumph 
bad  been  achieved  were  found  m  command  of  some 
among  the  many  armies  and  corps  d'armce  which  the 
irresistible  energy  of  the  northern  states  had  placed 
in  the  field. 

But  amidst  all  the  vilis  it  iJcb  of  the  great  atragglc, 
and  amona  tbe  lu  ny  changes  of  the  generals,  tlie 
officers  of  the  old  regiilar  anuy,  i.e..  those  who  had  been 
educated  at  "West  Point,  preserved  tbe  pre-emincuce 
which  their  education,  when  hostilities  commenced, 
had  given  them.  On  both  sides  this  fact  is  noticeable ; 
as,  if  the  list  of  the  leading  generala,  Confederate  aa 
well  aa  Federal,  be  studied,  tbe  gT.iduatca  at  West 
Point  win  be  found  to  have  held  the  greater  number 
of  tlie  higher  commands,  and  consequently  t«  have 
ciercised  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  fortuneft 
of  the  war.    The  three  generals.  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
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TLomajs,  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  All  liad  re- 
ceived the  education  for  wMcIi  West  Point  is  so 
deeerredly  famous,  and  of  wMcli  the  excellence  has 
been  proved  by  the  disciples. she  has  sent  to  the  war; 
all  hskd  served  in  the  schools  for  American  generals, 
the  Mexican  campaign  or  the  Indian  wars;  and  all 
were  well  versed  in  the  disoipline  of  the  old  army. 

First  amonj?  the  northern  generals,  measured  by 
the  opinion  of  his  f  eUow-countirmen  and  his  govern- 
ment, stands  Genend  Ghrant.  His  career,  although 
not  characterized  by  the  brilliancy  of  that  of  Sherman, 
has  been  one  of  steady  and  almost  continuous  success. 
Checks,  without  doubt,  he  has  received ;  his  victories 
have  been  purchased  at  a  price  from  which  many 
generals  and  many  nations  wotQd  have  recoiled ;  but, 
possessed  of  almost  inexhaustible  ^  resources,  and 
backed  by  those  who  regarded  no  sacrifice  as  too  great 
to  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view,  he  pursued  his 
course  with  unwavering  persistency,  and  finally  achieved 
his  object  by  indomitoble  perseverance,  liie  varied 
fortunes  of  nis  life  afford  an  instance  of  the  unex- 

Eected  changes  which  await  men.  A  native  of  Ohio, 
e  entered  the  army  in  1843,  served  not  without 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  resigned  his 
commission  in  1854.  Poor  in  fortune,  he  then  worked 
hard  for  his  livelihood,  farming  and  dealing  in  wood 
beine  his  occupation ;  and  had  war  not  called  him  to 
the  n-ont,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  ended  his 
days  without  fame,  and  in  comparative  poverty.  But 
when  Sumter  fell,  and  when  the  northern  states, 
putting  forth  their  strength  for  the  strue^le  which 
was  now  inevitable,  required  officers  trained  in  war  to 
command  the  volunteer  force,  Grant  re-entered  the 
army.  He  quickly  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  as 
general  broke  through — ^by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  and  consequently  of  Nashville— the  first 
line  of  defence  which  the  Confederates  had  taken  up 
to  cover  Tennessee.  Marching  onwards,  he  fought  the 
terrible  and  indecisive  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
where  his  opponent,  the  gallant  Sydney  Johnston,  fdl 
as  he  was  leading  his  tK>opB  to  victoiy.  Then  for  a 
short  period  Grant  was  not  enaployed  in  any  of  the 
greater  operations  of  the  war.  He  neld  command  of 
uie  army  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  fighting  at  the 
front  was  principally  done  by  his  lieutenants.  After 
Sherman's  failure  to  capture  Vicksburg,  Grant  in 
person  took  the  command,  and  showed  through  the 
long  and  weary  siege  the  same  tenacity  and  resolution 
which  subsequently  enabled  him  to  break  through  the 
defences  of  Petersburg.  Perhaps  the  campaign  which 
preceded  the  investment  of  Vicksburg  forms  the  most 
briOiant  episode  of  his  career.  TtkQ  transfer  of  the 
anny  from  above  to  below  the  town,  the  march  on 
Jackson,  the  action  fought  at  the  Big  Black  River, 
and  finally  the  vigorous  siege,  crowned  by  the  surrender 
of  the  Confederate  garrison,  evince  the  qualities  of  a 
great  ^  general,  and  the  success  which  attends  well 
conceived  and  well  executed  ox>eration8. 

The  conqueror  of  Vicksburg  received  the  applause 
of  his  countrym^  and  the  command  of  the  west ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1863  retrieved  the  disaster  of 
Chickamauga  by  the  victory  of  Missionary  Bidge.  At 
this  time  the  want  was  felt  of  a  commander-in-chief  to 
control  the  numerous  generals,  and  to  giy«  the  force 
of  concentration  to  the  vast  power  of  the  northern 
states.  As  General  Grant  expressed  himself,  in  homely 
lan^a^e,  "  The  armies  of  the  east  and  west  had  been 
actmg  mdependently  and  without  concert,  like  a  balky 
team ;"  and  it  required  a  single  head  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  to  direct  to  a  conc^ted  aim  the  converging 
forces.  G^eral  Grant  i*eceived  the  appointment ;  and 
whilst  superintending  in  person  tiie  campaign  of 
Virginia,  directed  the  operations  of  the  armies  which 
from  other  bases  were  yet  advancing  with  a  common 
object,    ^e  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  the 


refusal  to  acknowledge  repulse  or  to  submit  to  difiaster, 
afford  renewed  proof  of  the  persistency  of  purpose 
which  forms  the  chief  feature  in  General  Urant's 
character.  He  used  his  resources  without  stint,  and 
his  troops  without  scruple.  The  nation,  hardened  to 
the  sufferings  of  war,  and  admiring  his  obstina<!y, 
responded  to  the  call  for  reinfozoements  to  fill  the 
saps  in  his  ranks.  The  final  result  is  well  known. 
The  South,  fighting  with  numbers  marveDously  feeble 
as  compared  with  those  of  her  antagonist,  yidded  to 
successive  blows ;  and  in  the  last  sad  £ys  of  uie  retreat 
of  Lee's  noble  annj  may  be  found  the  conchision  of 
the  narrative  of  Grant's  successful  career.  As  a 
soldier  he  had  shown  himself  brave  and  loyal ;  as  a 
general  he  had  proved  himself  capaUe  in  action,  and 
possessed  of  the  essential  quality  of  acquiring  the 
support  and  confidence  of  his  subordinates ;  and  when 
the  enemy  had  laid  down  his  arms  he  checked  the 
avenging  spirit  of  the  northern  states,  and,  together 
with  General  Sherman,  stood  between  l^e  victims  and 
their  would-be  destroyers.  Subsequently,  by  abstaining 
from  politics,  and  keeping  to  the  straignt  path  of  duty, 
he  has  evaded  the  many  rocks  and  shoals  which  have 
shipwrecked  the  fortunes  of  other  distinfiniished  men ; 
and  having  acquired  the  respect  of  his  f^ow-country- 
men  by  his  deeds  in  war,  has  preserved  it  during  the 
but  UtUe  less  tumultuous  times  of  political  strife. 

Second  in  rank  among  the  Federal  generals,  but 
not  second  in  military  qualities,  stands  General 
Sherman,  a  veiy  thunderbolt  of  war.  Highly  educated, 
inheriting  talent  from  his  father,  who  was  a  judge  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  Sherman  possessed  at  the  same 
time  true  military  genius.  Like  his  comrade  in  arms 
and  commander-in-chief,  he  was  bom  in  Ohio  (in  1820), 
and  entered  the  army  fi-om  West  Point  in  1840.  He 
served  in  Florida  and  in  other  frontier  stations  until 
1860;  when,  with  the  versatility  common  among 
Americans,  he  left  the  army  and  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  a  bank  in  San  Francisco.  From  thence 
ha  became  president  of  the  military  academy  of 
Louisiana,  thus  resembling  in  his  career,  as  he  did  in 
his  genius  for  war,  his  great  contemporary,  Creneral 
Jacluon.  When  the  Question  of  secession  occupied 
the  people  of  the  soutliem  states,  Sherman  was  still 
resiaing  in  Louisiana ;  but  when  that  state  seceded  ho 
resi^^  his  position  at  the  military  academy,  de- 
claring his  intention  of  sticking  to  tJie  constitution  as 
long  as  a  rag  of  it  remained.  His  sojourn  in  the 
South  had  taught  him  much,  both  as  reg^ded  the 
character  of  tbe  people  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
struj^le  which  he  foresaw  was  about  to  commence. 
As  IS  frequently  the  case  with  men  of  genius,  he  was 
in  advance  of  his  time;  and  the  warnings  he  addressed 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  the  statement  he  sub- 
seqnentfy  made  of  the  force  that  would  be  required  to 
cany  on  the  war  in  the  west,  were  received  with 
ridicule,  and  rej^arded  as  the  delusions  of  a  maniac 
Nevertheless,  his  military  experience  could  not  be 
disregarded.  He  was  appoint<^  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers,  and  subsequently  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  the  west,  where  he  was  brought  into  connection 
with  General  Grant,  earning  his  gratitude  for  the  zeal 
he  showed  in  forwarding  men  and  suppL'es  for  the 
campaign  of  Fort  DonelM>n,  and  exciting  his  admira- 
tion by  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  he  com- 
manded his  division  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
His  appearance  and  conduct  during  that  tmible  day 
are  inns  described  by  an  ^e-witness :  "  I .  fouiM 
General  Sherman  dismounted,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  his 
hand  bleeding,  his  horse  dead,  himHAlf  covered  with 
dust,  his  face  beameared  wiili  powder  and  blood.  He 
was  giving  directions,  at  the  moment,  to  Major  Taylor, 
his  chief  of  artillexy,  who  had  just  brought  a  batteiy 
into  position.     Mounted  orderHes  were  coming  and 


dwoM  lua  offioera,  and  among  tLesa  aftoei'a,  Thomas, 
the  third  of  the  group  of  great  meax  vhich  heada  thia 
page,  Btanda  fonvifd  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 

From  the  rerj  commencement  of  the  wai  Thomas 
had  held  hi^h  command.  The  eoriier  battles  fought  in 
mueh-endurins'  Scntue^  were  witneased  by  General 
Thomas.  Zomcoffer  hod  been  Hlain,  and  bis  troops 
routed  by  hia  yet  untrained  troops  at  Mill  Sprmga. 
At  Stone  River  he  had  played  no  Tindistingiuabed  part ; 
but  the  fatal  battle  of  Cnickamauga,  which  brotudlt 
defeat  and  disgrace  on  others,  was  a  monument  to  th'o 
fame  of  Thonaa,  ajtd  a  lasting  record  of  bis  courage 
and  his  skill. 

It  was  during  the  second  day's  battle,  when  Longjifect 
had  brought  hia  Virginians  from  the  far-off  vajW  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  when  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Conftderat*  army  of  the  west  was  concentrated  to 
drive  the  invader  from  the  mountain  barriers  of  the 
seaboard  atatea,  that  Thomaa  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Hoaecranz's  army.  He  had  reaisted  persiaten fly, 
during  the  earliiir  portion  of  the  day,  the  successive 
wavea  of  attack  with  which  Breckenridge,  Olebume, 
and  Walk«r  hod  eonght  to  break  throueh  hia  lino  of 
entrenchments;  he  hod  bold  hia  groond  .tenaciiouBly, 
and  sncccBs,  on  that  flank,  had  inclined  towards  the 
Federals.  But  against  the  right  of  Bosecranz's  anny, 
Longstrcet  in  person,  assisted  by  Hood,  scarce  re- 
covered from  the  terrible  wound  he  had  received  at 
Gettysburg,  wns  leading  forward  hia  Yirginiane,  gal- 
lantly supported  by  the  weetem  men.  He  had  ijvcn 
all  before  Jtim  ;  the  Federal  right  and  centre  were  in 
rout    and    confusion ;    the    commander-in-chief    had 

Initted  the  field.  All  depended  on  Thomas,  and  nobly 
id  he  rise  to  the  occamon.  He  withstood  the  attack 
of  the  onward  pressing  enemy ;   he  covered  the  retreat 


received  the  reward  of  his  prowess,  and  succeeded 
Rosecranz  in  command  of  the  Br»y  of  the  Cumber- 
When  Gnmt  avenged  the  defeat  of  Chickamanga, 
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Ridge;  and  when  Sherman  marched  forward 
conquering  career  againat  Atlanta,  he  led  the  army  of 
the  Caraberland,  which,  together  with  those  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Ohio,  formed  the  great  Federal  host. 
He  continued  with  Sherman  until  after  the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  when  he  was  selected  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Federal  conquests  in  Tennessee,  and  the  task 
of  cheeking  Hood  in  hia  last  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  The  batUea  he- 
fore  Nashville,  Hood's  army  defeated,  demoralized,  and 
driven  buck  from  the  borders  of  Kentucky  to  the 
frontiers  of  Miasiaaippi,  and  the  final  cessation  of  all 
opposition  in  the  west,  attest  the  success  of  hia  com- 
binations, and  form  a  fitting  cUmaT  to  hia  career. 

Very  brie^  have  the  care'era  of  theao  three  great 
men.  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  been  aummcd  up ; 
very  rapidly  have  been  sketched  the  events  of  those 
four  years  of  war,  of  suffering,  and  of  heroism,  in  which 
they  played  ao  conapiciioiis  a  part ;  but  enough  has  been 
aaid  to  show  that  theii-  ^lory  has  not  been  hghtly  won, 
and  that  their  deeds  wiU  take  a  lasting  place  in  the 
history  of  their  country. 


If  ii  natural  to  the  bnman  heart  to  fix  Itnlf  in  hops  rsUm 
than  in  present  poneaaiaa ;  and  lo  Bubtl*  is  the  chanu  wliioli 
the  imagination  ousts  ovei  wbst  is  cliatent  or  dusired,  Uu( 
tii«re  is  (rflen  a  more  bmoliiug  pawur  ia  the  Irenes  wliiob  ecu- 
tain  hr-swsj  promiie  uf  soiucUiiiig  pester  tbse  IheinBcIvca 
tbaa  in  tlioae  wWli  tibauat  Uiu  ti-cnsurt^s  aiid  powers  uf  nature 
in  un  uncouquaruble  nnd  eioell'-nl  glory,  leaving  nothing  more 
le  be  t?  tlie  fancy  pirturcd,  or  putmed. 
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are  to  speak  by  the  card— for  th«  cpcket  a  note  la  u 
vocal  but  iustmmental,  and  the  inatniment  M  ptrfom 
on  ia  different  in  principle  from  any  and  ail  that  m 
found  in  our  concerted  bands  and  orcieatraa.    Thoj  iu 
ail  either  wind  instruments  or  stringed  on«^  or  sutli  i 
are  made  to  yield  their  tones  by  the  viba|foa  of  tongn. 
of  metal,  or  discs  of  metal  or  parchment.    There  is  i 
analogy,  as  to  mechanism,  between  any  of  these  an 
the  musical  organ  of  the  cricket,  which  may  be  con 
pared,  though  flie  comparison  is  not  at  all  natterin) 
to  the  saw  and  the  file  when  the  former  is  nndergoin 
the  process  of   aharpening.     The  amall"  shrill  note 
incessant  but   for  the  short,   regular,   inatonfaEeoi 
pausea,  are  produced  by  the  altiritian  «f  the  insect 
elytra,  or  wmg-cases,  against  each  other,  as  they  w 
rubbed  backwards  and  ftrwarda.   The  surfaces  brougl 
into  contact  ore  ribbed  OT  afcriated  in  tt  pwuliar  »a 
not  easily  described,  and  as  they  arc  passed  over  eac 
other  with  great  velocity,  the  bright  pieroing  sounc 
are  the  resnlt. 

House  erieketi!  are  mneh  mor*  partial  to  some  dwel 
ings  than  bo  Othcra.  IhnuuiTUrgobausee  thenotec 
the  cricket  ia  scarcely  heard  from  one  ead  of  the  jw 
to  another,  an4  the  arTiTal  of  »  single  speoimen  i 
hailed  as  an  erenb  of  interact  In  oth»  dw<^lings  tU^ 
swarm  continuously,  nraltiplying  in  countless  cumbor 
leaping  into  dishes  and  teacnpa,  and  beooming  ^uil« 
peat  until  the  traps  are  set,  and  the  poiaons  apnnUe 
about  for  them,  sad  their  numbers  reduood.  Oidinaril 
they  begin  to  breed  in  the  apnug,  but  aocording  I 
GilOert  White  they  would  seem,  in  favonrablu  ciroua 
ataacea,  to  breed  tii  the  year  through — for  he  tdls  u 
that  he  found  swarms  of  them  no  bigger  than  fleas  i 
hie  kitchen  in  the  month  of  Nov«Biber ;  and  he  iniei 
that,  when  cherished  by  a  large  and  oOnstant  fire,  lit 
multiply  without  regaxd  to  the  se*son  of  the  jeiu 
One  might  suppose  ^at  old  houses  would  be  preterre 
by  these  merry  domestics  to  new  ones  j  but  such  ia  ni, 
ase.  rather  the  reverse,  aa  they  rarely  fail  to  tw 
houses  soon  after  they  become  inhabited,  whil 
there  are  many  did  houaes  which  they  never  visit,  on 
where  they  wUl  not  remain  when  imported.  Tbti 
preference  is  donbtless  detoaoined  by  the  presence  u 
absence  of  moiature.  LiTing,aathey  alwajs  chooee  I 
live,  in  a  very  torrid  tempemtore,  they  are  naturall, 
thirty  ffubjeoU;  henee  they  aboimd  where  moisture  i 
plentifid— the  dainp  of  a  new  house  auits  them  bttte 
than  the  thorough  drynees  of  an  old  one— and  tk.^ 
always  select  ondorground  kitchens  rather  than  tiio^ 
on  a  higher  level,  and  like  stone  floors  better  tLn 
bomded  ones,  ouleia  tM  boards  lie  itfmediatelr  o^" 
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the  soil.  How  fond  they  are  of  sometlimg  to  wet  their 
whistles  is  shown  hy  their  leaping  at  m^  times  into 
cnps  and  basins  containing  fluids,  and  by  their  entering 
the  narrow  necks  of  bottles  in  search  of  liqnorr-which 
they  will  do  by  scores,  and  even  by  hnndreos,  when  the 
bottle-trap  is  set  in  a  popidons  colony. 

The  food  of  the  house  cricket  seems  to  be  ererything 
or  anything  eatable  that  comes  in  his  way,  not  at  au 
exceptm^  the  dead  bodies  of  his  companions  or  of  his 
fellow-colonists  the  cockroaches— or  the  moist  cloths 
which  cook  leares  about,  which  he  will  eat  into  rags  in 
a  single  night.  From  careful  observations  we  have 
made  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
society  do  not  mess  in  comikion,  but  that  families  or 
individuals  occupy  separate  holes,  and  forage  and  even 
store  -up  provender  for  themselves.  If  crumbs  of  bread 
are  thiwn  on  the  hearth  where  they  are  numerous, 
the  crickets  "will  come  out  after  them  boldly,  even  at 
midday,  and  carry  them  off.  If  a  piece  be  too  lar^  or 
too  heavy  for  one  to  move,  he  will  dive  into  his  nole 
and  reappear  with  a  companion,  aiid  the  two  will  tug 
away  at  it  conjointly ;  and  if  it  be  too  much  for  them 
a  third,  and  even  a  fourth,  will  be  summoned  to  assist 
in  the  work.  It  is  laughable  to  watch  their  rapid 
movements,  and  their  pauses  for  con8idei*ation  and 
consultation  at  such  an  mteresting  crisis.  Sometimes 
it  will  happen  that  the  prize  they  are  anxious  to  secure 
is  too  big  to  be  thrust  tnrough  the  narrow  entrance  to 
their  retreat.  In  this  case  thej  are  not  such  block- 
heads as  to  plug  the  hole  with  it  and  bar  up  the  way : 
first  shoving  the  mass  by  their  united  efforts  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  hole,  they  set  to  work  to  eat  it 
down  to  practicable  dimensions,  in  which  occupation 
they  will  spend  hours  if  necessary  and  they  are  undis- 
turbed. When  at  length  it  has  been  sumciently  re- 
duced in  size,  and  they  resolve  on  getting  it  hou^, 
they  will  thrust  it  close  to  the  hole,  ipad  aU  getting  in 
first  themselves,  will  pull  away  at  it  until  it  is  seen  to 
yield  to  their  efforts  and  vanishes  from  sight.  A  party 
of  two  or  more  thus  occupied  wiU  admit  o|  ^ o  inter- 
ference from  the  occupants  of  a  different  l^ole»  out  will 
join  in  sava^e^  beating  off  any  ii^ci-uder. 

House  crickets  vary  in  hue  very  much,'  probatbly 
according  to  £beir  di^erent  agef  and  stages  of  growth. 
Some  are  dark  brown  approaching  to  black ;  i^me  a 
deep  grey  mottled  with  a  darker  grey ;  and  some  when 
large  and  f  ul|  grown  are  a  light  warm  buff.  H^  fine 
fellow  of  ^^lia  last  description,  w^th  whoi^i  we  made 
some  sort  pf  acquaintance,  uae4  ^  come  out  every 
evening  about  seven,  §iid,  perching  on  the  chimney^ 
side,  begin  tuning  iin.  We  could  watch  his  pvery 
movement  by  tte  hAi  of  tno'fii-e-flame  as  Jie  whistjed 
a.way  by  th^  hour'  together,  but  we  could  never  detect 
the  motion  of  t)ie  elytra,  which  must  therefore  be  too 
ra.pid  to  be  seen.  At  first  we  doubted,  from  this  cause, 
^vhether  he  was  the  songster,  but  were  able  to  settle 
this  question  satisfactorOy  by  touching  him  occasion- 
ally with  the  end  of  a  split  straw,  when  his  music  in- 
stantly ceased.  He  would  allow  of  this  familiarity,  if 
not  too  often  repeated,  noticing  it  only  by  shifting  his 
position  a  little,  and  resuming  nis  song  wnen  the  cause 
of  interruption  was  withdrawn. 

If  the  note  of  a  cingle  cricket  is  agreeable,  the  chorus 
of  hundreds  of  them  grinding  away  together  is  some- 
times almost  enough  to  drive  cook  out  of  her  wits. 
She  sometimes  gives  notice  to  qmt  in  her  determination 
to  be  free  of  flie  nuisance — ^though  she  will  relent 
when  the  plague  is  mitigated,  as  it  generally  is  by  some 
means  or  other  when  things  arrive  at  this  pass.  Various 
methods  are  recommended  for  getting  rid  of  a  redun- 
dajit  chorus  in  the  chimney.  A  cat  who  has  a  family  of 
kittens  is  a  notably  good  remedy;  the  kittens  hunt 
them  con  amare,  playinfi^  with  them  at  first  and  devour- 
ing them  at  last.  Gilbert  White — who  comfdains  of 
their  being  at  times  noisome  pests,  "flying  into  the 
candles  and  dashing  into  people's  faces,  and  compares 


them  to  Pharaoh's  plague  of  frogs,  swarmine  "  in  their 
bedchambers,  and  upon  their  b^s,  and  in  their  ovens, 
and  in  the  kneading-ti'oughs," — recommends  blasting 
and  destroying  them  by  gunpowder  discharged  in  their 
crevices  and  crannies.  But  there  is  really  no  necessity 
for  recourse  to  such  a  desperate  measure  as  this.  Mr. 
Bass,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Babbage  with  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  mitigation  of  street-organ 
grinding,  supplies  us  also  with  a  means  of  abating  the 
cricket  chorus  in  the  chimney.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  administer  a  libation  of  his  pale  ale  (or  any  other 
ale  will  do  as  well)  in  basins,  jkrs,  bottles,  or  dishes, 
placed  on  the  floor  when  the  crickets  are  left  in  posses- 
sion at  night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ale  has  proved  a  viaticum  for  shoals  of  them ;  and 
at  night  the  chorus,  ei'st  so  vigforous  and  deafening, 
has  subsided  into  a  mere  gentle  requiem  for  the  de- 
parted. Another  method  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by 
getting  up  a  din  louder  and  more  continuous  than 
their  own.  It  is  on  record,  upon  the  authority  of 
Lelius,  that  a  house  infested  by  myriads  of  crickets  was 
freed  from  them  entirely  by  the  l>anging  of  drums  and 
the  braying  of  trumpets  incidental  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  wedding. 

In  some  countries  the  cricket  is  confined  in  a  cage 
and  kept  to  sing  as  birds  are  with  us.  In  confinement 
they  are  fed  wiui  plants  and  bread-crumbs  moistened 
with  water,  without  which  they  would  die.  When 
properly  cared  for  they  thrive,  and  sing  merrily.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  they  will  not  sin^  far  away 
from  land.  Kirby  and  Spence  mention  this  fact,  and 
in  support  of  it  quote  Southey,  who,  in  his  **  History  of 
Brazil,  says  that  "on  the  ship  of  Oabeza  de  Vaga 
approaching  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  proximity  of  land 
was  inferr^,  and,  as  the  resfj^  proved,  truly,  by  a 
|n:ound  cricket  which  a  soldier  nad  brought  from 
Cadiz  then  ag^ain  beginning  tp  sin^." 


PARISIAlf  BKETOHES. 

IV,— THE  LOUVRB. 

It  has  l^eei^  ^d,  with  more  or  less  justice,  that  France 
{s  the  capital  of  Europe,  and  Fans  is  the  capital  of 
firance.  l^ow  far  this  may  really  be  the  case  we  will 
not  stop  to  inquire;  but  it  is  certain,  that  ti-eating 
Paris  as  a  whole,  the  Louvre  is  above  all  other  poiuts 
the  head-centre  of  interest  to  the  stranger.  We  were 
told  t^y  one  of  the  ciceroni,  that  out  of  eyery  hundred 
EnglShmen  who  come  to  Paris,  ninety-nine,  the  day 
after  i^eir  arrival,  request  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Louvre.  Nor  is  this  anything  other  than  a  specimen  of 
ihe  national  good  taste  of  our  countrymen ;  for  cei'tainly 
there  is  more  beauty  concentrated  together,  at  least 
as  far  as  regards  the  fine  arts,  in  that  building,  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe,  not  excepting  Rome  itself. 
Nor  are  its  historical  reminiscences  less  remarkable 
than  its  present  reputation.  From  the  earliest  dates, 
the  groat  tower  of  the  Louvre  was  the  point  from  which 
emanated  the  whole  feudal  power  under  the  reigns  of 
the  Capetian  race  of  kings.  It  was,  till  the  thirteenth 
centmy,  a  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  gpreat  nobles  of 
the  kingdom-  As  the  monarchical  power  increased,  it 
became  more  and  more  the  residence  of  royalty.  *  The 
towers  and  e^uihworks  which  had  formerly  surrounded 
it  gradually  began  to  disappear,  and  the  attiibutes  of 
a  palace  supplied  their  place.  In  the  year  1528  Pierre 
Lescot,  assisted  by  Jean  Gonjon,  began  that  part  of 
the  building  which  at  present  reaches  from  the  Pont 
des  Arcs  to  the  first  gateway  before  arriving  at  the 
enclosure  of  the  Tuilcries,  the  building  being  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  present  day,  a  model  of  archi- 
tectural elegance. 

To  the  west  of  the  Louvre  were  the  iutleries,  a  spot 
of  gtound  which,  before  the  present  palace  was  built 
on  it,  presented  an  appearance  strangely  different  to 
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tliat  which  mccta  the  eje  at  tho  preacnt  day.  It  was 
then  a  mere  succeBaioii  of  kilns,  in  which  were  baked 
the  tile»  which  in  those  days  covered  the  roofs  of  the 
honsea  in  Paris.  It  comprised  about  twenty  acres  of 
land,  the  whole  ot  which  was  purchased  hj  Francis  I. 
H'B  mother,  the  I>iichea8  of  ingonlSme,  who  Buffered 
seTerelyfi*oin  rheumatic  affcctionu,  which  she  attributed 
to  the  dampness  of  the  dwelling  she  then  occupied  in 


Hotel  dca  Tuileries,  which  at  that  time  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  tho  kilns  we  have  just  spoken  of,  and  to 
which  ■she  shortly  afterwards  removed.  He  palace  of 
the  Toumelles  waa  a.  few  years  afterwards  destroyed. 
Some  years  lat«r  Catherine  de  Uedicis  engaged  FhUi- 
bert  de  Loi-me  and  Jean  Bollan  to  build  for  her  a 
residence  on  the  ground  where  at  present  stands  the 
palace  of  the  Tnilcries. 


For  many  years  afterwarda  each  sttcceeding  French 
king  determined,  if  poBsible,  to  join  the  Lonvre  with 
the  Tnileriea.  In  1665,  Louis  XIT.  bnilt,  after 
the  design  of  Claude  Perrault,  that  facade  of  the 
Iionvg  which  looks  upon  tiie  church  of  St.  Germain 
I'Anxerrob.  He  contmned  also  the  gallery  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  but  as  tho  works  progressed  but 
slowly  he  did  not  live  to  witness  their  completion. 
Althoughthosc  portions  of  the  Louvre  erected  by 
Louis  XTT.  are  open  to  much  and  severe  criticism  on 
the  score  of  good  taste,  his  Majesty  was  much  compli- 
mented bv  the  sycophants  of  the  day  on  those  por- 
tions he  hsji  built.  To  snch  an  eitent  was  flattery 
carried  on  the  occasion,  that  the  poet  Dufresny,  who 
was  related  to  his  Maieaty,  though  not  in  a  very  reput- 
able  manner,  said  to  him  one  day,  when  examining  the 
building  with  him  ■  "  Sire,  I  never  look  at  the  Lonvre 
and  see  the  bnildings  you  have  erected  without  saying 


to  myself,  this  ia  indeed  ft  monnmcnt  worthy  ot  on 
of  the  greatest  of  kings.  It  is  a  palace  worthy  indce 
of  the  monarchs  of  Fj-ance." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  effoi-ta  of  the  kings  *li 
succeeded  Louis  XIV.,  tho  quadrangle  was  not  cou 
pleted  till  the  yeai-  1S13,  aftoi-  the  designs  of  the  arck 
tects  Poveier  and  Fontaine.  Aa  for  that  part  Bhic 
was  destined  to  unite  the  Lonvre  with  the  Tuiieries, 
was  merely  commenced  by  Napoleon  I.  It  was  aJtc 
wards  continued  by  the  Bourbons,  till  at  last  it  v. 
sufficiently  advanced  for  tho  occupation  of  the  Dacho 
de  Berri,  who  gave  in  it  several  magnificent  fJtea,  whic 
are  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  with  gratitude  1 
the  nobility  and  others  who  were  attached  to  tl 
Bourbon  dynasty,  On  the  abdication  of  CharleB  I 
the  building  was  carried  on  by  Louis  Phihppe,  bi 
without  any  veiy  great  energy.  Even  later  Uian  U 
year  1848  many  parts  of  the  Place  de  Carousel  tc 
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litfJo  more  atttactiye  than  that  portion  of  Loni 
which  until  lately  was  known  as  the  Farringdon  Stre 
wastes.  At  any  rate,  that  part  of  the  place  which 
now  enclosed  in  a  garden  was  scarcely  more  than 
desert,  surronnded  by  the  sheds  of  a  number  of  w 
dealers  in  parrots,  dogs,  and  ancient  armour,  venao 
of  old  furniture,  and  not  unfrequently  the  shows 
giants,  conjurors,  and  other  mountebanks.  When  t 
present  Majesty,  Lonia  Napoleon,  was  made  empen 
a  wonderful  change  came  over  the  scene.  Themonut 
banks,  quacks,  dealers  in  dogs  and  parrots,  as  well ; 
those  who  traded  in  second-hand  furniture,  were  obiip 
to  decamp.  Hundreds  of  workmen  took  posseasioii 
the  whole  locality,  and  the  union  of  the  buildings 
the  Tnilcries  and  tho  Lonvre  was  carried  on  with  gre 
spirit  tiU  their  completion.  It  is  true  that  the  rr 
visional  Government  had  decreed  that  the  work  ghon 
be  proceeded  with,  but  little  activi^  was  shown  in  tl 
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nuttier  till  the  year  1852.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
wii^  of  the  Louvre  waa  laid  on  Julj  25  of  that  year. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mons.  Yisoonti  and  Lefeut  tibe 
galleries  on  the  side  of  the  Bue  de  BiyoK  were  com- 

fleted ;  and  the  whole  now  forms  a  magnificent  pile  of 
uildings,  utterly  putting  to  shame  anything  we  can 
produce  in  our  own  metx^poHs,  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment indusiYB. 

Almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  Louvre  to  the 
stranger  visiting  Paris  is  the  museums  it  contains, 
and  these  certainly  stand  imrivalled  in  Europe.    True, 
we  are  promised  great  things  in  our  new  E^nsington 
Museum  and  the  new  National  Gallery,  of  which  it  may 
be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  the  commencement.    TVe 
liave  also  our  British  Museum,  containing  a  collection 
of  antiujuities  which  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  other 
capital  in  Europe;  still  these  buildings  are  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  that  the  stranger  will  hardly  ever 
think  of  visiting  two  of  them  in  the  same  day.  In  Paris, 
on  tbe  contrary,  if  they  are  not  concentrated  under  one 
roof,  they  are  at  least  contained  under  one  block  of  build- 
ings, and  the  visitor  may  choose  either  collection,  or  in- 
spect all  at  his  pleasure.  Another  circumstance  should 
here  be  noticed,  highly  honourable  to  the  French  go- 
vernment. Althougn  the  different  museums  in  London 
are  now  thrown  open  to  the  public  with  praiseworthy 
liberality,  not  many  years  since  they  were  excluded 
from  them  unless  by  tickets  previously  obtained,  or 
more  ignominiously  still,  by  the  payment  of  an  entrance 
fee — reducing  our  national  monuments  to  the  level  of  a 
travelling  showman's  exhibition,  and  differing  from  it 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  usually  showed  far  more 
civility  to  his  visitors  than    the    custodians  of  the 
former.    Long  before  the  slightest  amelioration  had 
taken  place  in  the  means  of  obtaining  access  to  our 
national  exhibitions  and  collections,  Qie  French  not 
only  threw  open  theirs  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
but  positively  encouraged  their  visits,    it  is  curious,  in 
the  present  oay,  for  the  semi-centenarian  to  recall  the 
arguments  which  the  governmental  authorities  used 
to  preclude  our  people  from   visiting  our  national 
monuments.    It  was  stated,  that  so  strong  was  their 
love  of  mischief  and  destructive  habits,  tnat  if  once 
they  wei'e  admitted,  no  monument  of  art  or  antiquity 
would  be   safe  from  their   depredations;    that   tho 
HTnaller  articles  would    be  pilfered  and  the  greater 
destroyed,  solely  from  theii*  love  of  mischief.    Xn  vain 
did  the  advocates  for  a  more  liberal  policy  urge  the 
example  of  France,  and  the  little  inconvenience  which 
attended  the   act  of   throwing  open  their   national 
buildings  and  museums  to  the  inspection  of  the  people. 
In  vain  did  each  successive  advocate  for  the  people 
mention  the  admirable  order  shown  by  the  French 
people  on  their  hoKdays  when  visiting  their  museums ; 
and  that,  even  when  crowded  to  excess,  not  an  article 
was  destroyed,  nor  was  anything  stolen,  no  matter  how 
trifling.    They  were  .answered,  that  the  psychology  of 
the  French  people  differed  so  materially  from  that 
of  the  English,  that  no  just   comparison  could   be 
drawn  between  them;    that  noble  as  were  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  British  working  man,  he  was  not 
to  be  trusted  in  our  national  museums,  unless  under 
such  restrictions  aa  should  prevent  him  from  exercis- 
ing^ his  natural  propensity  for  mischief.     Little  by 
littLe,  however,  though  with  ^eat  fear  and  trembling 
on  the  part  of  many  who  insisted  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  London  working  man  and   his  habits,  these 
restiictiona   ^pradually  were   broken   through.     The 
prices  of  admission  to  those  of  our  national  collections, 
such  as  the  Tower,  were  lowered ;  and  though  the 
crowds  of  visitors  enormously  increased,  and  princi- 
pally among  the  working-classes,  yet  no  mischief  was 
perpetrated,  nor  did  any  distiu'bance  occur.     On  the 
contrary,  the  more  who  came,  the  better  appeared  to 
be  their  conduct.    In  other  government  museums  and 
collections — such  as  the  British  Museum-^the  restric- 


tive system  was  g^radually  abolished,  and  the  pubho 
aUow(^  to  enter  without  let  or  impediment.  Yet  not 
the  slightest  disturbance  or  irregularity  occurred. 
Although  the  police  of  these  establishments  were  on  a 
very  limited  footing,  the  good  order  of  the  visitors 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  with  their  numbers. 
They  apx>eared  to  consider,  as  in  France,  that  they  had 
individually  a  claim  to  the  objecte  of  art  and  science 
which  were  thrown  open  to  them;  that  they  were, 
in  fact,  a  part  and  portion  of  their  property ;  and  th^ 
respected  the  objecte  before  them  with  as  much  care  as 
if  they  had  been  their  own.  During  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  veiy  slight  restric- 
tions which  were  formerly  imposed  on  visitors  to  the 
Louvre  and  other  museums  have  been  completely  done 
away  with.  Before  his  accession  the  picture  and 
sculpture  galleries  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  only 
on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  Strangers,  however,  on 
presenting  their  passports,  were  admitted  on  any  day 
of  the  week.  K'ow,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  museums 
are  thrown  open  alike  to  foreigners  or  strangers  with- 
out restriction,  except  on  one  day  in  the  week,  when 
they  are  closed  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing. 

Of  the  numerous  dinerent  collections  in  the  Louvre, 
those  appertaining  to  the  fine  arts  are  decidedly  the 
most  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  their  antiquities  they  are 
certainly  inferior  to  those  to  be  found  in  our  own 
British  Museum.  Possibly  the  most  curious  relics 
among  them  are  those  relaong  to  the  fine  arts  among 
the  Eti-uscans,  ancient  Egyptians,  and  Greeks.  Many 
of  their  specimens  of  ancient  jewellery  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  have  formed  the  models  of  much  of  Qie 
most  fashionable  jewellery  of  the  present  day,  certainly 
as  far  as  our  ornaments  m  gold  are  concerned.  Their ' 
collection  of  Etruscan  vases  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
finer  than  our  own.  They  are,  without  doubt,  more 
numerous,  but  whether  they  ai*e  of  greater  intrinsic 
value,  or  higher  antiquity,  surpasses  our  knowledge  to 
decide.  Their  museum  of  engravings  is  also  exceed- 
ingly rich,  containing  specimens  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  the  art ;  and  these  are  displayed  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  be  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Their  collection  of  naval  relics  is  perhaps  the  least 
worthy  of  a  visit  of  the  different  gallenes  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  true  there  are  many  subjects  well  worthy  of  notice 
to  be  found  among  them,  but  these  sink  almost  into 
insignificance  when  compai*ed  with  the  magnificent 
collections  the  Louvre  contains  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
museum  of  sculpture  possesses  in  it  some  specimens 
of  priceless  value,  the  Gladiator  being  possibly  the 
mast  wonderful.  It  does  not  require  the  skill  of  the 
artist  and  anatomist  to  be  cognizant  of  the  meiits  of 
this  wonderful  piece  of  sculptm-e.  Even  the  un- 
pleasant effect  its  nudity  would  have  created  is  lost  in 
the  admiration  this  beautiful  work  of  art  excites  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
specimen  of  sculpture  extant  which  conveys  to  the 
spectator  the  idea  of  active  muscular  motion.  There 
is  no  still-life  about  it — tho  figure  is  in  rapid  move- 
ment. It  could  not  have  been  solely  copied  by  a 
sculptor  from  a  model.  No  man  could  have  stood  for 
a  moment  in  the  position  in  which  the  figure  is  repre- 
sented ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  were  nothing  more  than 
acute  copyists  from  nature,  possessing  principally  the 
art  of  choosing  their  models  with  great  judgment,  and 
working  their  figures  with  consummate  alolL  Their 
theoretical  anatomy  was  seldom  perfect,  and  their 
Imowledge  of  the  laws  of  physiology  exceedingly  de- 
fective. Yet  in  the  figure  of  the  Gladiator  the  most 
abstruse  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physiology  and 
anatomy  may  be  discovered.  So  perfect  is  the  figure 
in  these  respects,  that  a  celebrated  French  anatomist 
published  a  large  octavo  volume  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  this  statue. 

JBut  of  all  parts  of  the  Louvre,  tho  museum  of 
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naintJof^vhich  the  BitiHt  has  choBen  as  the  sot^ect  of 
the  Bkntcb — is  tlie  favourite.    Sere  bj«  to  be  foond  a 

CoUectioQ  of  worka  of  art  niiHTirpaased  in  Europe.  It 
is  the  favourite  lounge  of  visitors  from  every  nation. 
It  haa  but  one  objection— that  from  the  immenfre 
nnmber  of  paintings  exhibited,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
beholder  to  appreciate  them  in  the  manner  they  de- 
eerre.  In  a  abort  time  the  eje  becomes — to  nse  the 
expression  of  Bjron — "daziled  and  drunk  with  beauty." 
The  very  pleasure  the  visitor  experienced  in  beholding 
the  first  magnificent  specimens  which  meet  his  eye  on 
entering  tbe  Tribune  epoila  him — to  a  certain  degree 
— for  the  remainder;  and  fond  as  he  may  be  of  the 
fine  arts,  he  too  frequently  pasBca  picture  after  picture 
of  immense  intrinsiu  value,  without  being  able  to 
mUize  to  himself  its  beauties. 

But  apart  from  all  other  attractions,  the  pietm^ 
snllery  offers  one  unique  in  itself — the  eight  of  the 
different  visitors  from  all  iiations,  as  well  as  the 
nnmbers  of  artists,  mole  and  female,  in  every  variety  of 
costume,  who  floci  to  it ;  the  former  to  enjoy  the  Bight 
of  the  paintings  so  lavishly  set  before  them,  or  to  pass 
an  hour  ^  an  agreeable  loimge ;  and  the  lattor  to 
pursae  their  studies  from  the  ancient  masters.  From 
every  -^iat  of  vien  the  Louvre  offers  immense  attrac- 
tiona,  andisjustlythefaTonriteresort  of  allTiBltors  to 
the  French  capitaL 


MY  OAUDEif. 


HE  late  winter  has   been 

pi-oba.bl]j  one  of  the  most 
destructive  within  memory 
'.    to  that  numerous  class  of 
5    lovers  of  flowers  whose  in- 
3   comes  are  limited  and  ap- 
\  pliances  defective.     It  was 
I  not  so  much  that  there  has 
1  been  a  protracted  frost,  as 
r  that  the  extreme  mildness 
V  of  the  previous  winter  led 
f   tbem  into  carcleasness  about 
^1  adopting  those  precaution - 
--.  nil  I  v-Tvr-  '      ^jy    measures    which    aW 
altvava  needed  in  our  vei7 
fickle   climate;  and  this  careleasnesB  was   probably 
increased   by    the   occurrence  of  such  a  very  mild 
season  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.    Until  that  time 
the  most  tender  things  were  nninjured,  and  it  Bcemed 
almost  as  if  we  should  experience  such  another  winter 
as  that  of   18(>5-Q6.     On  the  first  day  of  the  year  a 
great  change  took  [itaee,  atid  then  succeeded  a  frost, 
m  many  places  more  intense  than  we  have  had  for  some 
years,  and  for  a  long  time  to  be  reraembci^d  by  that 
awful  calamity  which  took  place  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
It  cama  so  suddenly,  and  the  thormorocter  Bank  so  low, 
that  many  a  possessor  of  what  he  believed  would  make 
his  garden  gay  for  another  season  has  found  himself 
without  a  plant  left ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don the  deatniction  amongst  the  sbniba  and  roaes  has 
buca  terrible.  As  then  there  may  be  many  peraona  who 
arc  dt  their  witB*  ends  about  their  gardens,  and  either 
cannot   afford  or  are  unwilling  to  purchase  a  largo 
quantity  of  bedding  plants,  such  as  per       --j-... 


gardena  look  gay ; 


ig  eiponditure,  they  may  be  able  to  make  their 

Hook  gay ;   and  at  the  same  time  I  would  plead 

le  of  thoSB  old-fashioned  planta  which  the  pre- 

Bent  rage  for  the  bedding-out  system,  as  it  is  called, 

tias  pnt  "  out  of  court." 

.    Great  improvem;  -'  ' 

the  character  of  s 


know,  but  which  efther  Ihi^sh  or  fordgn  bUU  hs 
made  very  different  to  the  acquaintances  of  om  earli£r 
days—  I  mean  stocks,  wallflowers,  asters,  liikipnu, 


&e.  Of  these  there  are  a  number  erf  various  sorts,  t 
which  it  will  be  hardly  needftil  to  eacnmber  onraelm 
or  our  gnrdens.  Thns.  from  one  catalogue  before  m. 
I  find  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  difcmt 
sorts  of  aators  enumerated ;  whereas,  if  twelve  sorts  d 
"Pmfeuts  pfflony-flowered  perfection,  four  of  tie  ciKrar. 
dcau,  or  crown  aster,  and  sii  of  the  chrysanthcnuim- 
flowered  are  obtained,  they  would  be  quite  sufficientfor 
any  moderate  sized  garden.  As  for  stocks,  t  dr>iai 
varieties  would  be  enough,  and  air  of  wdlflowers  and 
six  of  larkqinrs.  Let  th^e  all  be  obtained  in  tbt 
original  sealed  packets,  as  they  are  imported  tmm 
Germany  or  Prtmce.  All  these  will  succeed  it  boct 
in  the  open  ground,  but  h  is  far  better,  *here  »l  all 
pructicable,  to  have  a  small  hotbed,  and  sow  them  in 
pots:  they  can  then  be  easily  transplanted,  and  jr 
ranged,  if  the  colours  are  kept  distinct,  according  t 
tnste.  There  is  another  flower  which  in  some  local 
ities  succeeds  very  well,  and  for  the  autumn  disph' 
nothing  can  be  more  effective — I  mean  the  doubl 
zinnia — but  then  it  must  be  in  a  warm  soil  and  kinill 
long  the  annual  chrTBanthcmmns  tbpr 
:j  pretty  flowers,  and  effective  for  V( 
qneta,  which  is  a  point  I  think  all  lovers  of  iff. 
lught  to  bear  in  mind.  What  aa  acceptable  gift ' 
'OUT  friend,  who  calls  from  the  neighbouring  tur 
s  a  nicely-arranged  and  sweet-scented  bouquet,  Hn 
often  have  I  seen  the  eyes  of  the  poor  invalid  gli^'' 
when  a  few  simple  flowers  have  Deeu  placed  on  li 
hnmble  table.  They  themselves  are  acceptable,  but  st 
more  so  as  they  arc  eiprossive  of  a  sympathy  witho 
which  gifts  are  comparatively  vuluelcss,  but  which  i 
tcnsifiea  the  humbleat  offering.  Of  these  then,  ChrTsa 
themum  Burridgeiinnm,  Cannatum  Coccineum,  Dn 
nctti,  and  anew  one,  Louiae  Honoratty,  are  all  depeni 
a  place.  Some  of  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  pinks ; 
also  very  showy  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  snob 
Heddewigi  and  laciniatns.  The  old-fashioned.  I 
delicately-scented  sweet-pea  has  received  a  vahn' 
addition  to  its  family  in  the  scarlet  variety,  whifh 
very  showy,  and  equal  in  ite  perfume  to  the  oniin; 
varieties.  Of  the  various  species  of  floi,  the  most  'be 
tiful  is  the  Bcarlet-flowercd  grandiflomin  cocciacr 
The  petunias  and  phloxes  are  also  usefnl  for  GIV 
beds,  and  among  the  latter  more  especially  the  differ 
varieties  of  Drummondi.  T^etea  pnmila  is  an  eice 
ingly  effective  and  dwarf-growing  annual,  in  coV 
bruliant  yellow,  striped  with  crimson:  it  continues 
full  beauty  Until  cut  up  b^  the  autumn  frosts ;  «l 
those  whose  soil  and  situation  willnot  please  the  dor 
varieties  of  linnia,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  grow 
ve^  beautiful  single  varieties.  To  these  may  De  ad 
d  few  climbers,  such  as  convolvulus  major,  lop! 
permum  scandens,  Maurandya  Barclnvano,  Tropceol 
Canaricnse,   and  Lobbianum ;   and  tlicse   will,  at 


I  have  said  that  our  old-fashioned  border  planixl 
been  put  on  one  side  by  the  modem  ayatem ;  yet  I  k 
nothing  more  effective  than  a  well-arranged  borJc 
herbaceous  plants,  interaperaed  with  single  phurt; 
geraniums,  &c.,  placed  at  some  distance  firom  < 
other;  Such  an  One  I  have  just  come  from  visilir 
that  of  the  Warden  of  'Wincheatcr  College— gay  f 
the  very  aarliest  spring,  when  the  mountain  foiwt- 
not,  the  alyssum,  early  blooming  panaiea,  and  the  '. 
send  forth  their  bloom,  down  to  the  very  spproac 
winter  itself ;  and  I,  who  lived  long  before  Tont  Th 
ivaa  bom,  for  he  it  was  that  began  this  new  Btvl 
mean  the  geranium,  cot  the  little  general  bi^ 
think  with  pleasure  of  my  earliest  recollectioni 
flowers,  in  which  these  old-fashioned  planta  hoi 
place.     What  double  roeVcte  one  used  w  hrc  in  t 
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^^ 


days!    Wliat  gi<and  Broinpton  stocks,  a  veiT  mai'vel 
of  floirers !  How  fine  the  bright  bine  of  the  delphinium 
—how  gorgeous  the  glowing  scai'let  of  the  donble 
lychnis — ^how  stately  those  now  despised  bulbs,  the  old 
white,  OTange,  and  Turk's-cap  lihes!    Was  not  the 
aconite  ever  an  object  of  interest  P  and  thq  foxglove 
ever  suggestive  of  wild  talle jrs  and  pleasant  sei-ambles  f 
and  the  numeiKHis  va&iieties  of  the  Sweet  WiUiasn  ever 
pleasing  F  yet  these  have  almost  onivers^y'  given  wa^ 
to  flowera  whkli  make  the  ^acden  ga^  foi^  few  months 
and  leave  it  a  piece  of  fallow  ground  for  the  i^^olB^del' 
of  the  year.     I  wotdd  therefore  snffgest  to  some  of  iny 
rettders,  if  the  inexorable  demand  of  laahion  and  n 
King  Croquet  have  left  ihem  anj  snound  to  dp  m  they 
like  withi  to,  hnai  op  eome  of  uiese  nluoh  despised 
plan^  and  see  U  they  do  not  add  much  to  Hho  enjoy^- 
ment  of  their  warden.    The  value  of  the  dahha  as  ^a 
noble  sjid  g^sfoia  autumn  flower,  cazuiot  be  overlookecL 
Wh^  then  there  is  shelter,  let  sptme  planta  of  it  be 
by  all  moans  added  to  the  li^t  I  have  already  given. 
My  object  has  been  to  consider  what  I  should  have 
done  had  the  frost  caught  me  as  it  has  caught  some 
others;  and  I  think  that  by  the  help  of  some  of  ^e 
flowers  i  have  enumerated  1  should  Imve  made  my  gar- 
den look  tolei*ably  gay.    No  time  must  be  lost  however ; 
it  is  g^uite  late  enough,  now  that  the  merry  month  of 
May  is  upon  us,  to  begin  to  work.     Fit  up  a  fi*ame 
roughly,  get  a  few  pots  and  some  light  soil ;  and  with 
good  seed,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  a  very  short 
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W0BD8  OF  TEE  WISE. 

That  is  the  best  thing  for  a  man  which  God  sends  him ; 
and  that  is  the  best  time  when  he  sends  it. 

It  is  aometimea  a  bard  matter  to  he  certain  whether  yon 
have  received  ill-uaage  or  not;  for  men's  actions  oftentimes 
look  worse  than  they  are^  and  one  must  be  thoroughly  informed 
of  a  g^reat  many  things  heibie  he  can  tightly  judge. 

CoNsnnsB  the  amonnt  of  people's  sense,  and  the^  condition  of 
their  nnd^^tondhig,  and  you  will  never  be  fond  of  popnIaHty 
nor  afraid  of  censure ;  nor  solicitous  what  Judgment  they  may 
form  of  you  who  knoW  not  hew  to  jadge  rightly  of  themselves. 

The  great  end  of  philosophy,  both  natural  and  moral,  is  to 
know  ourselves  and  to  know  God.  The  highest  learning  is  to 
be  wife,  and  the  greatest  wisdom  is  to  be  good. 

It  was  t^O;  observation  of  a  great  divine  and  reformer,  *'  That 
he  who  aecmiras  his  leavning  at  the  expense  of  his  morals,  is 
the  worse  for  his  edncation."  And  we  may  add*  that  he  who 
does  not  improve  his  temper  together  with  his  understanding, 
ii  not  much  the  better  for  his  acquirements.  A.  young  man 
especially  ought  to  measure  his  progress,  in  scionoe  by  the 
improyement  of  his  morals,  and  remember  that  he  is  no  further 
a  learned  man  than  )to  is  aw^iuid  good  man,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  a  finished  philosopher  tiU  he  is  a  GhristiaB. 

It  is  boriotH.to  observe  how  people  who  are  always  thinking 
of  tlieir  own  pleasure  or  interest  will  often,  if  possessing  oon- 
siderable  ability,  make  otherr  give  way  to  them,  and  obtain 
everything  they  seek,  ^eeept  happiness.  For,  like  a  spoiled  child, 
vhoatHeDgth  cries  for  the  moon,  they  are  always  dissatisfied. 
And  the  benevolent,  who  are  always  thinking  of  others,  and 
fiacrificing  their  own  personal  gratifications,  are  usually  the 
happiest  of  mankin(^.  L 

The  human  mind  is  very  apt  to  be  prejudiced  eHher  for  or 
against  oertaio  persoMSas  well  as  certain  seniimentB.  And  as 
prejudice  wiU  lead  a  man  to  talk  very  uni^asonahly  with  regard 
to  the  latter,'s»  will  it  lead  him  to  aot  •«  unresaoDably  with 
regard  to  the  Conner. 

An  old  Spanish  writer  says:  *To  return  fsvil  !br  good  is 
devilish ;  to  i^tum  good  fcr  good  Is  human ;  btrt  to  return  good 
for  evil  is  godlike." 


INVENIWW  AND  3ISWVEBY. 

New  Pboobss  roa  thb  Pbesebvation  or  Meat.— This 
problem  seems  now  to  liave  been  solved  by  Pro&saor  Gamgoo. 
ilia  exact  nature  of  his  process  is  not  made  public  yet,  but  it 
is  stated  that  by  a  novel  and  apparently  painless  method  of 
slaughter,  t^  csittlo  are  made  to  undergo  tlM  prettminhry  stiLge 
of  the  pickling  process  at  tlis  tnstant  of  death,  Tbie  ootiq>]et!on  of 
the  process  consists  in  packing  the  joints  in  an  iron  case,  exhaust- 
ing the  air  from  it,  aad  then  filling  up  with  a  gas  or  vapour ; 
finally,  the  case  is  soldered  down.  86  little  is  the  appearance 
or  taste  of  the  meat  affected  by  the  new  method  of  kiilUng,  thai 
joints  of  meat  from  animals  so  slaughtered  were  in  great  reqiiest 
at  a  bui^her*s  where  they  had  been  hung  up  esperimenially, 

lNi>BNIOCS  liMT^OD    FOB  TIU  DEtBCTION  OW  FlBE-DAirp   DT 

OoaL-iimiia.-^In  a  former  psge  we,ezplained  to  our  readers 
the  mesAing  of  the  term  4ia^«s.  Oases  of  different  specific 
gnmties,  t.  a ,  oomparatiils  or  lelativo  weights,  are  fbund  to 
poSssBB  ia  aimilsr  pioper^  and  this  has  been  applied  in  the 
loilewingiiBgenkraa  mam^r  for  jthe  purpose  df  detecting  fire- 
damp in  minea  Fira-dsmp  is  much  lighter  than  air;  conse- 
d^utly,  if  we  place  a  blsiddec :  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
this  gas,  some  of  it  Will  dyalise  through  into  the  mterior  of 
the  Uadder.and  if  the  latter  be  tightly  closed  will  finally 
burst  ii  U  now  a  itube^  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and  con- 
taining mercury  to  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  in  either 
branch,  hava  one  of  its  ends  tightly  tied  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bladder,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  in  an  atmosphere  oontaining 
firedamp,  the  bladdqr  will,  instead  of  bursting,  fbroe.  the 
mercury  through  the. tube,  and  thus  cause  it  to  rise  in  the 
cfOter  limb.  If  the  latter  contain  the  twp  wires  of  an  electqcal 
battery,  connected  with  a  ringing  machine  such  as  nsed  la  the 
telegraph  offices,  the  eomplete  circuit  may  be  interrupted  l^ 
keying  the  wires  separate,  and  this  may  be  done  by  passing 
a  slip  of  cardboard  down  the  tube.  Now,  when  the  mercury 
rises,  it  oomes  in  contact  with  the  two  ends  of  the  wires,  and, 
being  itself  a  good  conductor,  completes  the  circuit  by  virtually 
iouing  the  two  ends  of  the  copper  wire.  When  this  occurs 
the  bell  is  immediately  set  ringing,  and  warns  the  miner  cf 
the  dangerous  presence  of  fire-damp.  The  apparatus  actually 
used  in  mines  is  of  eouxse  a  neat  modification  of  the  above,  but 
is  constructed  on  psecisely  the  same  principles. 

The  Popclab  fMm  of  Ctataitii^rKr.—- **  It  is  diffietUt,"  n^ 
George  fbwnes;  *<«o  ^aggemte  the  advantages  wiiidh  wotdd 
result  to  individUnls  and  to  the  community  if  the  elements  of 
natnral  philosophy  and  ohemf stry  were  regularly  and  sysiis- 
matieally  taught  in  schools,  even  those  intended  for  the  huakbler 
chtsses  of  society.  To  Aiy  nothing  of  the  positive  gaih  whkih 
snch  knowledge  would  oft^  prove  in  the  common  poriuits  of 
life,  being  at  eTe>rf  step  so  directly  applicable  to  praoiioe  c  the 
elevation  and  purity  ef  mind  whieh  result  from  a  tnsta  for  ttHe 
study  and  observation  of  nature  are  surely  most  fevomabte 
to  the  advancement  of  the  erid  and  dim  of  all  education-^ 
to  4tialiTy  men  for  tiie  ftnthfiil  ami  true  discharge  Of  the  duties 
and  <Mgations  bf  life,  while  awaiting  with  humility  anti 
hope  the  mysterious  derelopment  of  existence  yet  to  eome/' 
Feeling  the  truth  of  thisk  we  have  been  much  gratified  by 
the  snggestioti  that  oar  Qovemment  meditates  the  establish- 
mcht  of  a  great  chemical  instltntlon  in  Loudon ;  as  may  be 
inferred  fr*om  the  ft^et  tl)at  a  report  has  been  drawn  up  b)r 
Dr.  Hofrunnn,  at  its  Ve^Hesi,  of  the  labomtoHesnow  beuig 
built  oh  a  stupendous  sMl^  ibr  the  tmiversttica  of  Bonn  aid 
Berlin.  The  one  in  course  of  ereotloa  at  Bonn  is  nownenly 
toOmptetbd,  and  Will  W  andei^  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hofinann. 
It  has  been  built  on  a  scale  of  palatial  maguiaoDnoa  Und  covem, 
with  its  four  eiiclosed  coui^s,  a  qmoe  of  ahoat.  45^000  sqaafo 
feet.  This  building  includes  the  most  kmplo  aeebmmodatkn 
fbr  experimielni  and  rSfhsareh  in  chemistry,  metallurgy,  cheikfico- 
physiblogy,  and  btiier  bmaches  of  the  soieooe ;  and  will  cost 
nearly  20,0001.  The  liberality  of  tha  Pmssiim  Qovbmmeut  hi 
sanctioning  this  grant  is  Very  orcditabie,  and  we  Will  Veatmn 
toexpress  a  hope  tliat  our  Qovemment  xesUy  inttods  to  follow 
so  noble  a  precedent.'" 
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over  carrying  her  away.  PeDnie  missed  nothing.  It  was 
dusk  when  they  ajnived^  and:  as  Jmt  husband  canduoted 
her  into  the  pretty  gre«n  drawing-*oom,  where  oiice, 
in  her  maiden-days,  she  had  visited  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion, she  looked  lus  liight,  ba  happy,  and  as  oomplaoeni 
as  it  was  possible  for  woman  to  Jook ;  and  with  the 
ntmost  cheerfulness  she  said :  "  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  be  at 
home !    And,  Ai-thm*,  this  is  Bo  ohanning^y  hotm^ltikc/' 

"  You  will  make  a  real  home  of  it  once  more, 
Pennie,"  responded  he,  and  kissed  her. 

When  she  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  she 
found  a  perfect  bower  of  comfort  and  elegaueei  with  a 
window  looking  over  to  Mayfield  and  the  mooi*s,  and 
another  compassing  the  shady  twilight  garden.  There 
were  many  signs  about  it  that  her  tastes  had  been 
studied  and  considered.  The  pictures  on  the  walls 
were  sunny,  the  carpet  and  draperies  were  of  light  and 
lively  tints.  Pennie  had  no  love  for  sombre  splendour ; 
she  preferred  that  inanimate  things  should  wear  a 
cheerful  aspect  around  her,  and  appear  fresh,  un- 
haunted.  She  thanked  Mr.  Tindal  for  his  thought- 
fulness  in  a  pretty  way  she  had  of  thanking  him  for 
everything,  as  if  she  were  but  a  loving  pensioner  on 
his  bounty,  He  let  her  do  it,  since  it  pleased  her  ta  be 
grateful ;  but  in  his  heart  he  knew,  and  often  with  liis 
Ups  he  acknowledged,  that  her  unselfish,  tender  affeo- 
tion  was  a  recompense  for  all*  and  more  than  «J1«  he 
could  lavish  on  her. 

A  very  decided  and  visible  improvement  hivd  been 
wrought  in  him  iibready  by  her  companionships  ThejT 
dined  alone,  and  as  he  stood  on  the  heard)  in  the 
drawing-room  afterwai'ds,  talking  to  her,  ensoonoecl 
in  a  low  chatr,  with  an  Indian  screen  held  tip  between 
her  face  and  the  fire,  she  became  herself i  foi^  the  fiM 
time,  fully  awai*e  of  its  extent.  .  Perhaps  ieelng  het 
there  in  his  own  house,  and  realising  tbe  fact  that 
she  was  there  for  life,  completed  the  cnarm*  0 1  hxxff 
forlorn  and  outcast  had  he  felt  in  that  very  spot  tov 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  together  P  Bnt  now  hl> 
ail*  was  satisfied  and  self-possessed;  his  vliaffe  wa« 
healthy  and  open;  his  whole  appearance  thai  of  a 
vigorous,  active-minded  gentleman,  in  love  with  his 
wife,  at  ease  with  himself,  and  not  at  variance  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  feeling  etrangely 
content  and  exhiLai'ated  that  night.  No  stranger 
would  ever  have  conjectured  how  long  he  had  lain 
under  a  ban — ^that  he  lay  under  it  in  one  wnse  ttlll. 
P^nie  had  convinced  him  and  herself  that  with  time 
and  patience  it  would  wear  away.  The  fanciful  dis- 
tresses that  had  beset  her  before  her  mairiage  had 
dwindled  to  shadows  in  the  full  present  light  of  her 
happiness,  and  she  had  no  fear  that  they  would  ever 
resume  their  foimer  solid  propoitions.  She  was  pre* 
pared  to  face  her  little  world  bravely,  and  to  stand  to 
it  that  she  was  akeady  justified  in  casting  in  her  lot 
with  his;  and  no  one  regarding  her  could  deny  that 
she  earned  the  tokens  of  justification  in  her  cheerful 
countenance. 

Midway  the  next  morning,  while  she  was  walking 
about  the  garden  with  her  husband,  constdting  over 
prunings  and  clearings  of  the  shinibberies,  long  left 
in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  Mrs,  Oroft  made 
her  appearance,  summoned  by  a  few  lines  from  Pennie, 
despatched  to  Mayfield  after  breakfast.  Mr.  Tindal 
gave  his  mother-in-hcw  a  cordial  reception,  which  she 
was  sm'prised  into  reciprocating  with  considerable 
waiTnth,  betrayed  thereto  by  the  bnght  and  favourable 
aspect  of  her  daughter. 


"There  is  no  need  to  ask  how  you  do,  Pennie," 
fluid  she,  kiflfiing  her.  '^  J  nen>er  ntft  y<m  look  better, 
and  one  may  lell  you're  b4  happy  as  the  da/s  long- 
not  that  the  days  is  ao  very  long  no^r.  You  hare 
stayed  away  untO  the  best  of  the  yeax  is  over.  (There 
was  a  bonnie  show  of  fiowers  here  in  the  Biuumer." 

There  were  still  a  few  out,  vivid  scarlet  and  ricli 
pui^e,  but  yello'sr  leaves  were  showered  thick  amongst 
them,  and  the  branches  overhead  were  becoming  bare. 
There  was  beauty,  however,  yet  in  the  old  garden, 
with  its  yews  and  cedars,  and  glossy-leaved  hollies 
and  laurels;  aad  Pennie  replied  to  her  mother  that 
she  should  still  have  some  pleasure  in  it  before  winter 
arrived.  Mr.  Tindal  presently  left  them  together,  and 
they  retreated  to  the  drawing-room  for  one  of  those  ! 
long  two-handed  chata  which  the  widow  so  dearly  ' 
delighted  in. 

"  You  and  Mr.  Tindal  look  and  talk  like  two  happy 
young  folks  beginning  life  in  a  world  of  wWch  neither 
of  you  knows  anything  amiss,"  said  she,  ae  floon  as  ehe 
was  comfortably  seated  near  the  fire.  **  I  dDn*t  under- 
stand it." 

"Nor  I  quite,"  responded  Pennie.  *'  Bttt  it  is  true, 
we  are  happy." 

"  And  he  is  really  good  to  you,  and  yon  don't  regret 
what  yon  have  done  ?" 

"Begret  itP  Not  I  indeed!  I  have  never  had  a 
thought  of  regret." 

"Thank  God  for  it !  I've  had  my  doubts — we've  all 
liad  our  doubts  that  it  might  not  be  so,  Pennie,  Iotc; 
{or  it  '^as  a  dreadful  risk,  as  your  Aunt  Lister  said ; 
and  she  has  the  family  credit  at  hoart,  though  sho 
waa  a  Dobbie  bom.'* 

»♦  I  don't  think  ehe  need  be  anxious  for  the  family 
credit,  mothei*.     Opinions  will  change," 

"The  Lord  g)*ant  they  may!  Mr.  Tindal  looVs 
strong  and  stoiit  i  he  hasn't  any  bad  fits,  has  he,  as 
if  his  conscience  were  overmuch  for  him  sometimes':' 
One  has  heard  strange  tales  o'  the  working  of  on- 
science,  that  it  will  make  a  guilty  man  trouble  UIm 
the  sea,  so  that  he  cannot  rest.  Is  be  ever  like 
that  P" 

*'  Oh,  mother,  no  1  what  nonsense !"  said  Pennie  'with 
indignation.  *'  Awake,  he  is  always  as  open  and  easy 
as  you  saw  him  just  now,  and  he  sleeps  as  peace&iUj 
as  a  child.  I  know  the  stories  that  used  to  be  told 
of  his  walking  night  and  day  through  tUehonsei  grind- 
ing his  teeth  and  groaning,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  them." 

"  Believe  them  or  not,  Pennie,  they  were  true  enough ; 
but  it  might  be  misery  and  loneliness  set  him  wild,  on' 
not  his  conscience.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  you  eay 
he's  comfortable  in  his  mind  s  he  couldn't  he  that  and 
him  guilty." 

"  Mother,  we  never  talk  about  it.  I  forget  it,  and 
so  does  he  for  quite  long  times  together.  I  wish  you 
would  give  up  thinking  about  it  too.  I  am  fully  pur^ 
posed  to  have  no  resuscitation  of  fears  to  max  our  life 
If  we  have  no  everyday  intimates,  we  shall  exist  well 
enough  without  thetn,  until  it  {deasea  God  to  set  ui 
right  with  the  world.  For  the  present,  and  I  tmsj 
for  always,  we  are  the  best  company  to  each  other  thaj 
can  be.** 

"You  have  not  fretted  yonrselves  while  yon  han 
been  away,  that's  clear.  I  make  no  doubt  hnt  yon'l 
have  some  good  neighbours,  though  !EskdaIe  is  n<i 
the  gay  place  it  used  to  be.  There  hasn't  been  nea 
so  much  visiting  among  the  gentry  since  things  bega 
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to  fsft  wroag  at  Easiiwold,  which  viui  about  th«  8«me 

ume  as  Ma<  lia^p«D«d  hera" 

Pennie  qukUj  changed  the  conTersation.  by  ohal- 
len^g  bflr  mother'a  opuuLon  on  the  decorations  ol 
the  room  they  were  sitting  in.  Mr&  Croft  said  she 
did  not  see  it  zanch  altered  since  the  former  Mrs. 
Tindal's  tii&e :  and  then  she  asked  to  see  oyer  t^e  rest 
of  thd  hoase,  which  had  undergone  more  renovation. 
Feniiie^wss  ghid  of  theactive  diyersioii  for  her  mother's 
tltoughts,  too  prone  to  recur  with  an^etj  to  the  pssti 
and  daiing  the  snryey  there  was  fonnd  so  mnch  that 
vBs  new  to  adniie  uid  approvSi  that  other  interests 
were  forgotten.  When  it  was  over  the  morning  was 
oyer  too,  and  Mrs.  Croft  said  she  had.  spent  as  m^oh 
time  &OZE  home  as  she  could  spar«k  I^eiiniet  howeyer» 
made  her  staj  Innoheon,  and  afterward0>  going  out  for 
a  diiTs  with  her  husband*  dropped  her  at  Hc^field 
garden-door  in  a  Tei^  serene  and  satisfied  temper* 

Mrs.  Jones  of  Bechby  happened  .to  look  in  on  the 
widow  in  the  oonrse  of  the  altemooD,  and  during  the 
gossip  that  ensued,  Mrs.  Croft  proolained  how  nice 
uid  pleasant  everything  seemed  at  the  Abbeyj  a&d  de» 
sciibed  herself  a«  feeling  in  good  h^art  and  hc^es  about 
the  permanent  happiness  of  her  daughter's  marriage, 
Mrs.  Jones  ehiioted  in  with  her  neigbour's  mood*  S(nd 
good*iiatnredly  but  iaaonsistent^  profcesed  always  to 
have  tlumght  well  of  it. 


\^c9i  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Tindal  made  their  appearance 
at  church  on  the  Simday  morning  following  their 
urinal  at  Bood,  they  were  the  objects  of  much  interest 
and  Eemark.  Peoido  who  remembered  the  Squire's 
fiither  notii)ed  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  grown  exceedingly 
lilc6  him ;  and  everybody  in  Eskdale  knew  by  experience 
or  tradition  that  a  better  man  than  eld  Squire  Tindal 
never  wore  shoe-leather*  This  xosemblance  had  been 
much  leas  obvious  during  his  gloomy  life  before  his 
marriage  j  but  now  that  he  was  himself  again,  it  came 
«^at  8bx)ngly,  and  stood  both  him  and  his  yoxmg  wife  in 
'^)(A  stead  amongst  the  humbler  folks  round  the  Abbey, 
vbo  Boon  leoomt  also  to  appreciate  their  presence  there 
oa  more  substantial  grounds.  Mr.  Tindal  had  always 
been  a  Iib«Kid  laBdJbrdi  and  he  became  now  a  popular 
une. 

The  first  visitors  at  Rood  were  Doctor  aud  Mrs. 
Brawn,  from  Eastwold,  whose  example  was  promptly 
followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^eatherstone,  Some  other 
notables  of  the  Pale*  amongst  whom  wei'S  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baymondf  of  Eskf  ord,  and  Sir  George  Bangham, 
aUo  held  a  formal  hand  of  con^liation  to  Mr.  Tindal, 
and  their  civilities  were  as  formally  returned.  The 
firackenfield  circle  was  beyond  the  range  of  moming 
callg,  but  Pennie's  friends  there  wrote  to  her  kindly, 
and  promised  to  see  her  the  first  time  occasion  brought 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Hood. 

Mr.  Tindal  met  the  advances  of  his  equals  with  some 
eoohiess  and  restraint^  and  when  the  ordinary  ceremo- 
nials had  been,  complied  with|  he  suiT>rised  Pennie, 
and  perhaps  grieved  her  a  little,  by  prafeasing  himself 
indifferent  to  their  intimate  acquaintance.  She  re- 
trained from  urging  him,  appreciating  the  effort  it 
^onld  oost  to  enter  into  the  little  world  of  Eskdale 
interests,  from  which  he  had  been  for  ten  long  years 
aedaded,  an4  trusting  that  the  desire  to  make  it 
would  ooxoa  by-and-by  with  the  power  to  make  it 
aoocessfuUy, 

An  invitation  to  dine  at  Esstwold  Bectory,  where 
it  was  intesnded  the^  shoald  meet  the  select  few  who 


had  paid  them  the  courtesy  of  a  visits  was  declined; 
aud  it  was  then  understood  that  the  Bood  Abbey 
people  would  prefer  the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
their  right  to  a  footing  in  Eskdale  sodety,  implied  in 
an  exchange  of  calls  and  oards^  to  a  more  intimate 
association  with  their  neighbours.  Some  persons 
thought  this  unwise  and  ungracious;  but  others  who 
had  anticipated  a  certain  awkwardness  in  getting  on 
with  Mr,  Tindal  were  relieved*  and  felt  that  he  had 
taken  a  prudent  course,  They  confessed  that  though 
they  would  be  happy  to  shake  hands  with  him  in  the 
hunting  fields  or  to  give  him  "  good-day  "  on  the  road* 
they  were  rather  diffident  about  breaking  bread  with 
him,  and  would  not  heartily  relish  eating  of  his  salt. 
Th«gr  did  not  believe  him  guilty-M>h»  no  1  but  after  all 
that  had  been  said  and  done,  it  was  not  easy  to  treat 
him  as  an  imio^ent  person  whose  character  had  never 
been  impea<4ied.  The  difficulty  might  wear  ofif  in 
time,  but  Mr.  Tindal  was  judicious  not  to  force  opinion 
which  would  turn  in  his  favour  more  certainly  if  he 
let  it  alone. 

Pennie  herself  fell  into  the  same  way  of  thinking 
by«and-by.  Gradual  revolutions  are  the  surest.  Their 
position  was  not  what  she  had  hoped,  nor  what  she 
had  proposed,  but  it  seemed  quietly  to  arrange  itself, 
and  she  was  satisfied  with  the  result  since  her  husband 
preferred  it.  There  was  >  nothing  to  prevent  a  change 
and  a  widening  of  intercourse  if  they  desired  it  after  a 
while,  and  their  retirement  challenged  much  fewer 
harsh  rem^vrka  from  the  adverse  rparty,  than  any 
attempt  to  coAqiier  old  pr^'udices  by  force  would  have 
done. 

The  lady,  part  of  the  community  were  frequent  in 
their  visits  to  Mrs.  Tindal,  and  took  pains  to  prove 
their  good'WilL  Her  manners  were  always  simple  and 
easy,  and  as  abe  became  better  known,  the  general 
sentiment  was  that  the  master  of  Rood  had  luck  in 
his  young  wife.  A  few  people  professed  to  pity  her 
and  fear  for  her;  but  the  majority  marvelled  that 
Mr.  Tindal,  after  the  long  social  outlawry  he  had 
endured*  waa  so  little  spoUt  by  it,  that  it  was  only 
apparent  in  a  alight  reserve  and  reticence  of  manner, 
wluch  quite  vanished  in  her  presence.  Most  men 
would  have  beeu.  transformed  iuto  savages  by  such  an 
ordeal;  would  have  grown  violent,  vindictive,  hating 
the  world  os  well  as  hateful  to  it.  But  he  had 
evidently  remained  sound  at  heart  in  his  isolation; 
and  now  that  he  had  Pennie  to  trust  him,  love  him, 
rely  on  him  with  all  her  heart  and  mind,  he  could 
think  quite  calmly  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the 
world  at  large.  The  fierce  anger  and  passion  of  it 
were  past,  and  he  could  partake  himself  now  in  her 
company  to  all  the  active,  useful,  commonplace  duties 
of  life  with  much  quiet  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

Divers  improvements  were  possible  on  his  property. 
Morning  after  morning  found  him  perambulating  his 
woods  and  fields  with  Boberts.  Occasionally  Pennie 
was  of  the  party,  for  she  kept  up  her  walking  habits 
and  her  riding  every  day,  much  as  when  she  lived  at 
Eastwold.  Though  the  evenings  were  spent  always 
alone,  they  were  not  tediously  spent.  Pennie  was  a 
bit  of  capital  company  to  her  husband.  She  had  read 
much  for  her  i^e,  and  could  respond  to  good  talk.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  discuss  with  her  none  but  purely 
personal  topics,  and  when  it  was  necessa^,  she  could 
take  a  large  and  sensible  view  of  them.  Her  husband 
respected  her  lor  her  good  sense  as  much  as  he  loved 
her  for  her  loveableneas,  and  he  depended  more  on  her 
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judgment,  dud  exacted  more  from  her  time  timn  any- 
body but  herself  knew.  It  seemed  often  as  though  he 
could  decide  and  do  nothing  without  her.  Her  in- 
experience left  him  manj  opportunities  of  instructing 
her  also,  and  the  way  in  wluch  they  were  thrown  on 
their  own  resom-ces  at  first,  developed  a  community  of 
tastes  and  sentiments,  and  lasted  long  enough  to  make 
this  community  enduring.  In  all  Eskdalc  there  was 
not  a  couple  more  easily  or  evenly  yoked.  As  weeks 
went  on,  and  Mrs.  Croft's  occasions  of  studying  her 
daughter  increased,  she  acknowledged  to  her  gossips 
that  she  was  perfectly  content  for  her  as  things  were 
turning  out.  . 

"  I  could  not  wish  to  see  her  better  done  to,"  she 
assured  the  still  doubting  and  fearing  Aimt  Lister. 
"She  has  all  her  own  way,  and  is  a  real  good  little 
docile  thing.  Mr.  Tindal^s  wrapt  up  in  hei%  but  he's 
master  too,  as  a  man  should  be,  in  his  own  house.  If 
it  should  please  Qod  to  clear  him  publicly,  then  I  could 
die  at  perfect  ease  in  my  mind  for  her." 

Divers  advances,  gradual  but  effectual,  took  place  at 
Rood  during  the  winter  months,  and  soon  after  the 
new  year  began,  Pennie  had  an  imexpected  treat  vouch- 
safed to  her.  Millicent  Forrester,  in  reply  to  a  com- 
munication of  hers,  wi-ote  and  volunteered  a  two  days* 
visit  from  herself  and  her  husband  on  their  way  to 
Methley  Towers,  and  Mr.  Tindal  gave  his  wife  leave  by 
all  means  to  accept  it,  if  she  wished.  Pennie  was  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  at  the  opportunity  and  the 
permission.  She  longed  to  see  Millicent  again  on  her 
own  account,  and  she  believed  that  lifillicent's  husband 
was  the  man  who,  before  all  others,  would  appreciate 
her  own  husband,  and  become  his  friend,  if  the  chance 
were  put  in  their  way. 

The  event  proved  that  she  was  discerning,  and  not 
too  sanguine.  The  guests  arrived  only  half  an  hour 
bcfoi'e  dinner,  and  thei*e  was  no  interval  for  private 
talk,  but  when  the  four  met  rotmd  the  handsomely 
appointed  and  perfectly  served  table,  a  looker-on,  in 
ignorance  of  their  circumstances,  would  never  have 
imagined  that  there  was  amongst  them  the  shadow  of 
a  shade.  The  popular  notion  of  a  house  with  a  skeleton 
closet  was  not  fulfilled  at  Hood  that  evening.  The 
master  was  in  his  pleasantest,  least  reserved  humour, 
and  Michael  Forrester's  taciturnity  disappeared. 
Travel-talk,  once  begun,  flowed  eloquently ;  and  when 
Pennie  carried  off  Millicent  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
two  gentlemen  drew  their  chairs  to  the  fireside,  and 
betook  themselves  to  smoke  and  sociable  conversation, 
such  as  never  joins  except  between  men  who  feel  in- 
tuitively that  they  shall  suit. 

When,  after  long  waiting  for,  they  came  in  to  tea, 
Pennie  perceived  that  the  spell  which  had  bound  her 
husband  was  unloosed.  He  had  tasted  the  exhilaration 
of  masculine  convei'se  to  good  pui'pose,  and  she  pri- 
vately resolved  that  if  she  could  pi*event  it,  he  should 
not  again  retreat  within  himself.  As  a  measure  to- 
wai'ds  its  prevention  she  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  to  join  their  small  party  the  second  evening. 
They  expressed  themselves  as  glad  to  come,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  pleasantness  without  any  tokens  of 
restraint.  Mr.  Tindal  had  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  a  populai'  host,  only  half  developed,  it  is  true,  but 
the  rector  was  well  able  to  appreciate  them  in  the 
gei'm,  and  his  round,  rosy  wife  was  always  proud  and 
happy  to  make  new  and  desirable  acquaintance  such  as 
the  Fon*esters. 

These  two  days  were  ever  after  marked  with  white 


in  Pennie's  memory.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
it  was  but  the  first  step  that  cost  an  effoi't.  A  return 
visit  to  the  Lodge  ensued,  followed  by  a  week  at  Brack- 
enfield,  which  Pennie  enjoyed  excessively.  Sii*  Andrew 
and  Lady  Groodwin  were  staying  there  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  welcome  given  to  Mr.  Tindal  bj  the 
Hutton  family  sufficiently  proved  to  his  wife  that  all 
distrust  had  been  set  aside  amongst  them  since  he  had 
become  personally  known  to  Millicent  and  Michael 
Forrestei'.  The  Squire  and  the  Dame  treated  him  with 
sedulous  care,  that  he  might  feel  faimBelf  an  honoui'ed 
guest ;  and  Uncle  Ohristopher  and  Cousin  Tom  Marti- 
neau  found  his  society  a  most  acceptable  relief  to  their 
own.  Everybody  petted  Pennie,  and  made  a  point  of 
assuring  her  how  much  they  liked  him,  and  of  com- 
mending her  courage  and  pertinacity  in  standing  bj 
her  own  opinion  when  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  against  her.  And  everybody  had  a  word  to  add  in 
his  or  her  own  excuse,  for  having  so  long  condemned 
him  unheard.  The  sum  of  all  these  pleas  was  igno- 
rance. "  It  we  had  only  known  him,  if  we  had  onlj 
seen  him,  as  we  see  and  know  him  now,  we  should 
never  have  believed  him  for  a  momentto  be  a  guiltj 
man. 

Pennie's  eyes  used  to  fill  as  she  listened  to  these 
tardy  amends,  and  to  say  that  she  was  sure  the  world 
would  do  her  dear  Arthur  right  at  last.  Mr.  Tindal 
did  not  hear  any  of  the  talk  over  his  troubles,  but  he 
felt  that  the  familiar  shadow  of  dislike  and  dread 
was  withdrawn.  Still,  however,  by  habit  he  met  the 
cordiality  of  his  entertainers  with  distance.  But  it 
was  a  distance  that  would  decrease;  for  his  liatui^ 
was  decidedly  more  sociable  than  solitary,  more  genial 
than  ascetic,  more  forgiving  than  vindictive.  When 
he  and  Pennie  returned  to  Rood  he  declared  that  he 
was  glad, — glad  and  grateful  to  find  himself  at  home 
again  with  only  his  wife ;  but  Pennie  persuaded  him 
into  an  admission  that  it  was  good  to  look  forward, 
and  not  backward,  and  to  take  freely  the  helping 
hands  stretched  out  to  them. 

When  the  squires  and  dames  of  Eskdale  heaid 
where  Mr.  Tindal  and  his  wife  had  been  visiting*, 
their  own  difficulty  diminished.  It  was  felt  that  they 
had  taken  out  their  diploma  as  honourable  members 
of  society,  and  that  there  need  be  no  more  anxiety  or 
hesitation  as  to  associating  with  them,  whether  on 
formal  or  on  familiar  terms.  Some  who  had  hithei-to 
held  aloof  now  came  forward.  Mr.  Tindal  was  invited 
to  subscribe  to  the  Eskdale  Hunt,  and  was  asked  to 
join  the  Yeomanry.  To  the  first  proposal  he  acceded; 
the  second  he  declined.  Even  old  Mr.  Cui-tis  of 
Methley  Towers  made  advances  to  the  master  of  Rood, 
and  Lady  Brooke  said  publicly,  at  her  f  athei*'s  table, 
that  it  had  always  been  her  opinion  that  Arthm*  Tindal 
had  been  shamefully  traduced  and  persecuted. 

Before  the  cold  weather  was  over  thei^  were  not 
many  Eskdale  houses  in  which  Mr.  l^ndal  and  Pennie 
had  not  been  welcomed,  and  not  many  dinei*s-out  who 
had  not  accepted  the  oppoiiiunity  of  i-enewing  theii- 
long  intermitted  acquaintance  with  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Abbey.  Mrs.  Tindal  was  allowed  by  genci-al 
consent  to  be  a  nice  woman,  and  Mr.  Tindal  to  be  a 
good  fellow,  hardly  dealt  with,  who  had  shown  wonder- 
ful pluck.  He  and  Pennie  soon  understood  that  their 
future  life  was  in  their  own  hands,  aid  that  they 
might  make  it  very  much  what  they  chose.  Before 
summer  came  again  they  had  a  common  i-cason  for 
making  it  as  much  as  possible  like  the  lives  of  their 
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nci^kbonra.  Exactly  a  jeor  Mad  a  Atiy  oiter  thetr 
marriage  the  cboreh-bella  rang  again,  for  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  Bood;  K)d  Arthor  ^Kndal,  Uumking  Ood 
for  bia  son,  promised  Fennie  ho  brarelj  to  bear  him- 
Belf  henceforth  before  the  world,  that  the  blot  on  hiB 
name,  though  it  should  never  be  pei-fcctlj  effaced  by 
earthly  judgment,  might  not  descend  to  their  child,  or 
ever  bc«ome  a  baimting  knowledge  and  doubt  with 
him,  throngh  his  father's  voluntary  secluBion  from  a 
•odety  that  was  seekiag  to  rc^tair  a  great  error  by 
welcoming  hitn  with  open  arms  at  last. 
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and  gone  while  the  lazy  thunder  la^  far  behind. 
Indeed, "  quick  as  lightning  "  has  paased  into  a  pToverb ; 
but  how  quick,  is  a  qnestion  not  very  easy  to  answer. 
We  get  tome  notion  of  its  brief  duration  from  the  tact 
lose  noticed  that  the  wheels  of  a  mail-coach,  traTelling 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  ae«m  to  be  perfectlr 
stationary  when  iUnminated  for  an  instant  by  a  flash 
of  lightmng.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry 
sereroJ  att«inptswere  made  to  measure  the  time  dnring 
which  an  electric  spark  trarellod  along  a  conductor. 
It  ie  known  that  when  the  outer  coating  of  a  Lejdea 
jar  ia  connected  with  the  inner  by  means  of  a  dis- 
char^g  rod,  a  epark  pasaee,  and  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored. The  diacharginz  rod  way  bo  of  any  length. 
Dr.  Watson  connected  the  two  coatings  by  means  of 
an  arc  of  iron  wire,  tnelve  thousand  two  hundred  and 
serenty-siz  feet  in  length,  so  arranged  that  its  two 
ends  and  its  middle  were  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Leydenjar  and  the  electrical  machine.  The  wire  was 
broken  in  the  middle,  so  that  an  observer  could  hold 
his  hands  the  two  portions  of  the  wire  tbns  inter- 


mpted.  The  jax,  being  charged,  could  be  discharged 
by  taking  hold  of  the  two  enda  with  the  hand,  when 
the  two  opposite  deetricities,  the  one  from  the  inside 


of  tbejar,  and  the  other  from  the  outside,  would  unite  by 
passing  through  the  twelve  thousand  feet  of  wire  and 
also  through  the  body  of  the  observer.  In  all  eases 
the  spark  was  seen  and  the  shock  was  felt  at  the  same 
instant.  No  interval  was  detected  between  the  two 
eensations,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  discharge 
was  too  rapid  to  be  measured. 

If  a  lighted  stick  be  whirled  ronnd  in  a  circle  once 
in  the  tenth  of  a  second,  it  produces  on  the  eve  the 
effect  of  a  complete  ring ;  showing,  in  fact,  that  the  eye 
retains  its  impressions  for  at  least  the  tenth  of  a 
second.  Suppose,  now,  that  one  of  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  were  luminoua  in  a  dark  room,  and  the  wheel 
were  t*  revolve  ten  times  per  second ;  the  effect  on  the 
eye  wonld  be  that  of  a  complete  Inminous  disc.  It  the 
wheel  contained  ten  such  luminous  radii,  it  is  evident 
that  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  might  be  ten  times  less 
thoji  before  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  luminous 
disc  If  the  wheel  oontained  a  hundred  equidistant 
luminona  spokes,  it  need  only  perform  one  revolution 
in  tea  seconds  to  appear  as  a  complete  Inminous  disc. 

Snt  suppose  a  wheel  with  a  hundi'ed  spokes  to  make 
one  revolution  in  the  t«nth  of  a  second.  Each  spoke 
would  pass  through  the  space  between  two  spokes  in 
the  hundredth  of  the  t«nth  of  a  second ;  that  is,  each 
spoke  would  shift  its  place  into  that  of  its  advancing 
neighbour  every  thousandth  of  a  second.  If  this  whe^ 
were  the  wheel  of  the  mail-coach  referred  to,  and  wer^ 
seen  by  a  light  that  flashed  upon  it  for  leaa  than  the 
thousandth  of  a  second,  the  spokes  would  not  have 


had  time  to  move  tlin>uf;h  anv  appreoiable  Bpa4!e,  and 
the  wheel  would  agppear  just  the  samo  as  if  it  were  at 
rest,  although  its  imprcaaion  wonld  remain  on  the  eye 
the  tenth  of  a  second.  However  we  mav  inorcaae 
the  number  of  spokes  in  the  wheel,  sna  bowe>ver 
rapidly  we  may  make  the  wheel  rotate,  it  appeam  to 
be  absolutely  at  rest  when  illuminatad  by  a  flash  of 
Ughtning  n-  the  discharge  of  a  Leydenjar;  because 
the  light  has  come  and  ia  gone  before  any  spoke  of  the 
wheel  has  time  to  move  through  any  perceptible  spaoe. 
This  astonishing  reaolt  mav  be  shown  by  painting 
on  a  disc,  in  clear  distinct  characters,  tnmh  words  as 
AX  KBST.  If  this  disc  be  connected  with  a  multiply- 
ing wheel,  BO  as  to  be  set  in  rapid  ivtation,  the 
ofaaractieni  disappear,  and  we  get  a  few  shadowy  drclee 


of  dark  and  light  tint  on  the  disc.  The  two  figarea 
show  the  discs  under  tliese  two  difl*erent  conditions. 
If  while  the  disc  is  rapidly  rotating,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning or  the  spark  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a 
Leydcn  ^jar  fall  on  it,  the  words  can  be  read  as  plainly 
and  distmclly  as  if  the  disc  were  stationary,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  is,  in  rapid  motion.  Seen  in  thia  manner, 
insects  on  the  wing  appear  as  if  fixed  in  the  air;  the 
lon^  string  of  a  harp  in  rapid  vibration  appear  not  to 
be  in  motion,  but  bowed  or  bent  out  of  the  straight 
line  i  a  thin  continuous  stream  of  water  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  a  number  of  drops  rapidly  succeeding  each 
other;  an  express  railway  train  appears  fixed  on  the 
line ;  in  short,  there  is  no  motion  that  we  can  produce 
but  what  appears  reit,  when  compared  with  the  amazing 
velocity  and  short  duration  of  the  electric  light. 

By  theae  methods  the  duration  ooold  not  bo  meaanred 
forwantof  mfficient  speed  in  the  meseuring  apparatus. 
FrofesBor  Wheatstone  invented  a  little  revolving 
mirror,  arranged  like  a  swing  looking- irfaas,  and 
taming  over  and  over  in  the  same  way.  By  making 
this  mirror  revolve  fifty  times  in  a  second,  an  electric 
spark  appeared  reSected  from  it  widioat  any  altera- 
tion in  its  figure ;  without,  in  fact,  being  drawn  out  or 
elongated  through  an^  perceptible  space.  Had  there 
been  any  elongation,  tt  would  have  shown  a  duration 
while  the  mirror  was  moving  thi'bngh  a  amall  portion 
of  the  circle.  By  increasing  the  speed  of  the  mirror 
the  Bpark  was  elongated  to  a  measurable  extent,  and 
although  its  duration  voiicd  greatlv  under  different 
circumstimces,  yet  it  never  exccedea  a  millionth  of  a 
second. 

In  order  to  measure  the  speed  with  which  electricity 
travels  along  a  wire,  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar 
were  made  to  commnuicate  throngn  half  a  mile  of 
copper  wire,  which  was  intemtpted  at  three  plaoc% 
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natnelj,  near  the  two  ooadn^  and  at  ite  centre,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  eacti.  ThoBQ  breaka  w^e  ao 
arranged  that  the  sparks  from  them  could  be  seen 
together  side  by  side.  Of  course  the  centre  epark 
appeared  later  uian  the  others  by  the  time  it  took  the 
electric  impulse  to  travel  througn  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  wire  either  way.  When  Tiewed  in  the  mirror,  these 
sparks  were  seen  equallj  elongated;  but  when  the 
mirror  made  eight  nundred  tmns  per  second^  the 
middle  spark  appeared  later  than  the  other  two,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  middle  line  beinff  a  little  higher  or 
a  little  lower  than  the  other  two  Imes ;  in  fact,  it  wns 
calculated  from  these  data,  that  the  passage  Uirough 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  of  wire  oceumed  no  more  than 
the  2,304,000th  c^  a  second,  or  nearly  t^iree  times  the 
velocitjr  of  light  through  space. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  electric  light  appears 
only  at  breaks  in  the  conductor ;  that  is,  it  trayels  along 
a  wire  without  being  seen ;  but  if  the  wire  be  broken 
across,  so  as  to  leave  a  s^ace,  the  spark  leaps  across 
and  is  visible.  Now  this  is  what  'Wneatstone  did  in 
three  places  of  his  half-mile  of  wire;  and  he  arranged 
the  three  broken  portions  so  as  to  be  near  each  other 
on  what  he  called  a  "  spark  board,"  near  the  revolving 
mirror.  Every  time  the  jar  was  discharged  three  sparks 
were  seen  on  the  spark  board,  thus,  •  •  •;  the  two 
outer  sparks  from  the  breaks  near  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  the  middle  spark  from  the  break  in  the  middle  of 
the  wire.  By  giving  the  mirror  a  certain  speed  of 
rotation,  these  sparks  were  elongated  or  drawn  out 


into  lines  thus, 


and  although  it  was  known  that 


the  central  spark  appeared  later  than  the  other  two, 
yet  the  time  Tby  whicn  it  did  so  could  not  be  measured 
until  the  mirror  made  eight  hundred  turns  per  second, 
when  the  diffei^ce  was  noted  in  the  appearance  of 


the  three  lines  thus, 


or 


This  deviation 


showed  that  the  middle  spark  appeared  after  the  two 
outer  ones,  and  also  disappeared  after  them. 

Other  observers  have  obtained  very  different  results ; 
for  the  velocity  is  found  to  vary,  not  only  with  the 
nature  of  the  wire  and  its  mode  of  insulation,  but  also 
with  the  kind  of  electiicity  and  its  tension. 


OVB  HISTORIANS. 

The  longer  a  nation  lives  the  greater  is  the  tendency 
of  its  historical  literature  to  overehadow  evei^y  other 
kind.  Other  mines  become  exhausted,  or,  owing  to 
some  change  in  national  habits  or  tastes,  their  products 
cease  to  be  in  request  But  the  materials  of  history 
are  always  in  course  of  accumulation ;  always  pressing 
dose  on  the  heels  of  the  historian ;  always  presenting 
new  phenomena,  which  require  for  their  solution  either 
the  devdopment  of  new  principles  or  the  novel  appli- 
cation of  old  ones.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
this  continual  augmentation  of  historical  matter,  lead- 
ing of  necessity  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  historical  writers,  would  gradually  swell  the 
whole  subject  to  a  perfectly  unmanageable  bulk ;  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  critic  to  mark  out  any  lines 
of  reading  by  which  students  of  average  leisure  should 
be  able  to  gain  a  fair  survey  of  the  field.  But  history 
differs  from  every  other  branch  of  human  learning  in 
this  particular  respect,  that  its  old  materials  admit  of 
uninterrupted  combinations  with  the  new;  that  the 
preaent  gathers  up  the  past  into  itsedf ,  as  ike  future 
win  gather  up  ihe  present ;  and  that  in  every  genera- 
tion some  single  writer  is  to  be  found,  who,  availiiig 
iiimaelf  of  the  lateral  lilla  of  Imowledge  wbioh  sabord£ 


TuM  inquirers  are  fbr  ev«i*  oontributiiig  to  ^e  stock,  ii 
able  to  set  bef  oto  us  some  consLd^Able  period  ol  hiitorr 
in  one  broad  ajsud  xmbroke<i  sllreaok  Ongtnal  resenrch 
is  one  thin^;  a  reasonable  amount  of  information, 
based  on  f <iirly  well-attested  facts,  is  another ;  and  is 
all  that  we  are  here  concerned  with.  This  may  be 
gathered  from  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Eng- 
fish  writers ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  arc  not 
now  thinking  of  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  English 
history. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  history  has  its  two 
sides.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  we  learn  the 
various  processes  by  which  existing  nations  and  king- 
doms came  to  be  what  they  ai*e  now,  or  by  which  others, 
having  flourished  for  a  certain  length  oi  time,  declined 
and  f  dL  But  it  is  also  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 
Literattire  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  bi^tory  is  one 
of  the  finest  depaHmentsof  literature.  It  is  not  merely 
a  rich  and  fruitful  country,  from  which  the  diligent 
husbandman  gleans  a  wealth  of  material  facts.  It 
abounds  in  beauty  and  Bublimity;  m  landscapes  of 
exquisiite  loveliness ;  in  frowning  heigbts  of  dark  and 
desolate  grandeur.  Ajccordin^  to  the  style  in  which 
these  are  treated  is  the  historian  either  an  artist  or  a 
mere  land-8urveyor4  Now  the  benefit  cbnf  erred  upon 
the  human  mind  by  the  oontemplatioa  of  a  fine  work 
of  art  has  long  oeaeed.  to  be  disputed  by  the  most 
austere  and  bigoted  of  nuutkiad.  It  is  the  power  of 
beauty,  to  which,  we  therein  do  homage,  and  wiuch,  next 
to  the  influence  of  religion,  has  d^e  more  than  anj 
other  agent  to  elevate  the  human  mind  above  all  thi^ 
is  vicious  and  degrading.  Th^re  is  a  meretricions 
beauty,  no  doubt,  bb  well  as  a  pure  beatity;  and  there 
is  false  art  in  history  as  well  as  genuine.  All  we  now 
desire  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is  that  thcnr  must 
never  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that  all  which  they  are 
to  get  out  of  history  ia  a  knowledge  of  facta*  By  eur- 
rendering  themselves  to  this  conviction  they  go  near 
unto  the  sin  of  those  who  have  eaUed  history  an  alma- 
nack. Of  course  we  oan't  do  very  well  without  f&cts 
in  .this  world  of  ours.  But  we  do  not  live  by  facts 
alone,  any  more  than  we  do  b;^  bread  alone. 

History  being  thus  divided  into  its  seatheticalandits 
utilitarian  bi^anches,  the  first  thing  that  we  hare  to 
ascertain  is,  whether  any  of  our  En^sh  historians 
oomlnne  the  two-r-cmd  h€ve  we  aise.  sorry  W  say  that 
our  answer  must  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Perhaps  on 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Froude,  our  greatest 
living  historian,  goes  nearest  to  the  required  anion. 
But  still  the  union  is  far  from  perfect.  For  copious 
research,  fulness  of  detail,  and  conscientiousness  of 
inference,  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled*  But  in  his  anxiety 
to  pile  fact  on  fact,  proof  on  proof,  document  on  docu- 
ment, he  has  neglected  literaxr  form.  And  this  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Froude  is,  wctihout  doubt, 
a  great  master  of  the  English  language,  and  writes 
sometimes  with  such  powerful  and  briJliaat  eloquence, 
as  to  show  what  posterity  has  lost  by  his  perveive  de- 
votion to  the  utilitaiian  or  kitchen-gard^i  school  of 
history.  The  one  English  writer  who  alone,  perhapst 
of  all  the  names  in  our  literature,  does  thoroughlj 
combine  extent  and  aoeuracy  of  knowledge  with  ele- 
gance of  form,  ia  net  a  writer  of  English  history.  But 
if  our  readers  wauld  understand  more  fully  what  we 
mean  by  the  combination  of  qualities  afoiresaid,  let 
them  turn  to  the  stately  and  ringing  periods,  the  pro* 
found  and  luminous  erudition  of  Edward  Gibbon.* 

Dismissing  from  our  minds,  therefore,  the  notion 
that  there  is  any  one  pre-eminent  writer  of  English 
history  whose  merits  are  ao  great  aa  to  release  us  mai 
the  neeeaaity  of  consulting  any  other  authority,  let  us 
cotiaider  in  what  order  our  historians  are  to  be  taken 
•—which,  of  them  should  conatitnte  the  links  in  the 

•  We  hope  it  is  nnneceisiiy  to  state  that  the  pit^ent  article  has 
nd  referMoe  whatever  to  the  religiotts  cpinhnt  of  tht  suthors  ratro- 
dnoU  iii  it 
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rcgxilar  chaia  of  our  historical  rea4ing ;  and  which  are 
to  D6  refeif ed  to  fb  ehicldaiing  sp^iBi  periods,  special 
questions,  or  special  theoiies. 

In  the  study  of  English  history,  Hume  must  be  our 
backbone  In  his  gceaJt,  work  we  hare  a  clear  iwe^ 
from  Julius  OssBar  to  William  the  Third;  and  that 
is  a  yantage  ground  by  itself  of  which  nobody  can 
rob  him.  Ho  is  a  pre^minoit  literally  artist,  and 
for  a  pure,  if  somewhat  cold  style,  an  elevated  range 
of  thought,  and  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  he  has  no 
auperiors,  and  few  rivals  in  our  lanp^ua&e.  His  fair- 
ness has  been  questioned  on  some  topics,  his  knowledge 
upon  others :  but  these  topics  are  well  known,  and'  tne 
reader  may  easily  keep  himself  upon  his  ^pard  while 
perusing  Hume%  chapters  on  the  Constitution,  his 
apologies  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  or  his  saroasms  on 
the  S^Dglish  Puiitans.  Hume's  history  is  a  great  work 
of  art,  which)  whatever  its  defects,  bears  the  stamp  of 
a  master  mind  throughout)  and  exhibits  a  symmeti-y, 
proportion,  and  finish,  fi'om  which  we  may  derive  as 
much  real  benefit  as  from  all  the  statistics  which  have 
ever  been  published. 

Hume  stops  at  1688,  and  the  most  familiar  continua- 
tion of  Engnsh  histoir  is,  of  course,  Smollett's,  which 
caii*ies  on  the  tale  down  to  1760.  But  Smollett's 
histotrv,  though  not  without  literary  merit>  and  oon- 
sideraole  force  of  mind,  was  written  too  much  aa  a 
mere  piece  of  literary  taskwork,  and  is  too  superficial 
and  cursoiy  to  be  acceptable  to  the  present  age.  Keep- 
ing Smollett  therefore  in  hand  as  a  wholesome  check 
upon  o^tos,  we  should  advise  the  student  to  continue 
his  course  with  Lord  Maoaulay,  who  will  conduct 
him  down  to  1701.  SVom  1701  to  1714  a  gap  occurs, 
which  he  can  only  bridge  over  by  the  aid  of  Smollett 
or  some  of  those  minor  historians  whom  we  shall 
notice  presently.*  From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714, 
to  the  Peace  of  Yei'sailles,  in  1783,  he  wiU  find  a  safe 
guide  in  Lord  Mahon,  idiose  history,  well-informed, 
perspicuous,  and  temperate,  if  it  does  not  often  excite, 
will  scarcely  ever  mislead  him.  For  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  we  have  the  Tory  history  of  Mr. 
AdolphuB  and  the  Whig  history  of  Mr.  Maseey,  besides 
a  continuation  of  Smollett  by  Mr.  Hughes,  bi*inging 
U8  down  to  1835 ;  but  the  two  former  are  brought  to 
a  prematore  close  about  the  period  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens*  From  1815  to  1845  we  have  Miss  Martineau's 
"Thii*ty  Tears'  Peace,"  and  that  concludes  the  list. 
Thei*e  is  another  history,  stretching  over  the  whole 

Ecriod:  we  mean  the  "Jropular  Histoiy  of  England" 
y  Charles  Knight,  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  its 
ci-udeness  of  stnrle,  is  the  most  valuable  con^bution  to 
the  Histoid  of  England  taken  as  a  whole  that  has 
been  made  In  this  centuiy.  In  pai*ticular,  Mr.  Knight 
deserves  high  praise  for  that  painstaking  industiT' 
with  which  he  has  made  use  of  the  recently  published 
state  documents.  The  "  Pictorial  History  of  England  " 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  those  io  whom 
we  especially  address  ourselves,  but  it  in  no  way  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  true  history,  and  is  a  com- 
pilation to  be  studiously  avoided  i  being  composed  from 
a  low  point  of  view,  and  having  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  a  good  style  or  a  logical  methiod* 

Of  the  works  named  ab(>ve>  which  conatitute,  so  to 
speak,  the  high  road  of  English  history,  but  two  are  the 
productions  of  men  who  stand  in  the  fmnt  rank  of  his- 
torianS)  namely,  Hume  and  Lord  DdDetcaulay.  And 
both  are  to  be  i^ead  as  much  for  the  beauty  of  their 
style  as  for  the  quality  of  their  facte.  As  literary 
artists,  they  may  rank  with  Livy  or  with  Gibbon. 
As  chronicfers,  they  are  perha^  less  safe  than  eithef. 
But  defects  of  eecuracy  or  candour  upon  one  side 
aro  sure  to  be  corrected  by  the  other;  so  that  the 
reader  who  reads  enough,  is  able,  in  the  long  run,  to 

•  toM  Mahort  has  written  a  *•  Histoiy  of  the  War  of  Succession  hi 
Spain,"  which  coven  tiifs  period,  and  in  which  some  portion  of  the 
hktwy  of  England  is  neeeaiapHy  eompfiaed. 


discover  truth,  or  at  aU  events  to  avoid  error.  But 
the  vices  of  style  discernible  in  one  author  are  not  to 
be  corrected  by  another ;  and  they  are  more  injurious 
on  the  whole  to  the  progress  of  historical  study  than 
defects  of  honesty  or  justice. 

We  have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  commending 
both  Hume  and  Lord  Macaulay  to  the  adult  student, 
more  especially  as  in  this  particular  case  they  are  the 
best  correctives  of  each  other.  Hume  is  a  Tory  Lord 
Macaulay:  Lord  Macaulay  is  a  Whig  Hume.  Both 
hate  fanaticism ;  both  appeal  to  common  sense.  Hume 
exposes  the  folljr  of  Puritanism,  without  being  the 
champion  of  Divine  right.  Macaulay  exposes  the 
folly  of  Divine  right,  without  disguising  his  contempt 
for  Puritanism.  Both  ftpply  to  different  theories  of 
goveniment  the  same  intellectual  principles,  the  same 
opinions  of  mankind,  the  same  estimate  of  religion. 
They  differ  only  in  this,  that  where  Hume  undermines 
the  fortress  Macaulay  takes  it  by  storm.  The  first 
is  artful,  insinuating,  and  dangerously  tempei-ate  in 
his  language :  the  second,  loud,  impenous,  and  John- 
Bonesque.  The  one  would  dispatch  you  by  slow  poison : 
the  other  would  blow  your  bi-ains  out,  and  "  ha' done  with 
it."  But  Macaulay's  histoi'y  and  essays  are  aa  good  a 
check  uj[K>n  Hume  as  the  reader  could  desire;  while 
the  spint  and  scope  of  Hume  inspire  us  with  a  salutary 
suspicion  of  the  boiBtei*ous  arrogance  of  Macaulay. 

Of  the  various  historians  who  should  be  consulted 
at  intervals  as  we  proceed  along  the  main  road  already 
laid  down,  Lingard,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sharon 
Turner,  PaJgrave,  Proude,  Burnet,  and  Clai*endon  are 
the  most  important.  Lingai'd  is  conterminous  with 
Hume,  concluding  his  work  with  the  abdication  of 
James  the  Second.  He  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  England ;  and^rom  that 
point  of  view  is  less  warped  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Nobody,  desirous  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides,  should  neglect  Lingard,  who  is,  moreover, ' 
a  writer  of  considerable  power  and  great  research.  For 
the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  Freeman's  work, 
just  published,  may  be  read  with  advantage.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  history  extends  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  death  of  Qeorge  II.,  but  it  waa  only  written 
by  himself  down  to  1688.  The  continuation  is  bjr  various 
hands,  Robert  Bell,  Thomas  Moore,  and  even  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  It  is  a  good  substantial  history,  but  warped 
by  old-fashioned  Whiggism,  and  must  be  read  with 
quite  BJB  much  caution  as  Lingard.  Burnet's  History 
of  his  Own  Time  and  of  the  Reformation  are  written 
with  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  as  in  the  former  he  was 
writing  of  men  and  scenes  quorum  para  magna  fuerai, 
his  work  has  all  that  personal  and  htunan  element  in  it 
which  never  fails  to  make  history  attractive,  though  it 
often  makes  it  un veracious.  His  histoiy  moreover  has 
this  material  point  to  recommend  it,  that  it  bridges  over 
one  of  thorie  gaps  which  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
that,  namely,  which  lies  between  the  end  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  and  the  beginning  of  Loi*d  Mahon's  history. 
Burnet's  book  comes  down  to  1713,  and  taken  with 
Smollett,  and  Swift,  who  wrote  the  "  Conduct  of  the  * 
Allies,"  and  "  Last  Four  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,"  may  be  read  with  safety  and  profit.  But 
Burnet  is  acknowledged  by  all  p^ities,  friends  or  foes, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  decided  partisans  who  ever 
figured  in  literature ;  and  his  poitraits  of  the  men  and 
women  of  his  own  day  are  about  as  trustworthy  as  if 
thej  bad  appeared  in  the  **  John  Bull "  forty  years  ago, 
or  m  one  of  yesterday's  daily  papers.  Clarendon  is  a 
writer  of  far-ot^er  calibre  and  character— 

Whose  fires 
Tnie  |(enias  Idodlcs  and  fiur  fame  impkes. 

His  ''  Histoi<y  of  the  Rebellion  **  is  one  of  the  standards 
of  EngUsh  lit«ratare.  He  has  his  bias  and  he 
has  his  party — ^most  men  worth  listening  to  have. 
But  he  was  oistinotly  a  constitutional,  as  opx>osed  to 
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a  despotic  royalist — ^belonging  to  the  school  of  Falk- 
land and  Newcastle  more  than  that  of  Rupert  and 
Strafford.       As    a    wi*iter    his    rnents    ara   beyond 

S raise.  His  "  characters "  remind  us  of  a  Thucy- 
ides  and  Tacitus,  and  his  narrative  is  at  once 
animated  and  dignified,  spinted  and  pathetic ;  yet 
always  solemn  and  severe,  as  befits  the  epoch  which  he 

gainted.    After  Hume  and  Lord  Macaulay,  the  next 
istorian  whom  tJie  English  student  ought  to  master 
is  undoubtedly  Lord  Glarcndoiu 

The  author  of  a  "  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth"  has  made 
himself  a  place  in  litci*ature  which  posterity  may  not 

Eei'haps  thmk  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  preceding 
istoiians.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  student  of  English 
history,  when  his  Hume  begins  to  open  naturally  at 
the  sixteenth  century,  can  anoixl  to  neglect  Mr.  Froude. 
We  have  already  expressed  a  brief  opinion  of  Mr. 
Froude's  history.  We  need  only  add  here  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  not  merely  of  a  dever 
man ;  that  it  is  the  labour  of  a  life  honestly  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  tinith,  which  if  the  wiitei^  ever  misses 
he  misses  unconsciously ;  that  it  is  the  composition  of 
a  writer  whose  powers  of  eloquence  stand  in  marvel- 
lous contrast  with  the  sparing  use  to  which  he  puts 
them ;  and  of  an  historian  who,  in  his  laudable  attempt 
to  equip  us  with  every  tittle  of  evidence  which  bears 
dn  any  given  point,  has  considerably  impaired  his  own 
powers  of  generalisation.  The  student  who  makes  the 
Tudor  period  his  special  subject  should  begin  with 
Hume,  and  then  read  together,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
Froude,  Lin^ard,  and  TyUer's  **  History  of  S<M>tland." 
Mr.  Froude^  "view"  is  well  known.  He  is  anti- 
Marian,  anti- Anglican,  and  shares  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
admiration  of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  without 
having  the  same  reason  for  it.  His  lordship  saw  in 
these  statesmen  men  after  his  own  heart,  in  whose 
eves  all  religious  forms  were  nothing  compared  with 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  But  Mr.  Froude  has  an 
ai'dent  imagination,  a  full  vein  of  religious  earnestness, 
and  a  hearty  admiration  for  the  Puritans :  and  his  love 
for  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  as  instruments  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  which  he  has  most  at  heai't,  seems  to 
blind  nim  to  the  fact  that  they  would  have  promoted 
any  other  foinn  of  religion  which  seemed  to  them 
equally  conducive  to  the  great  end  they  had  in  view — 
the  secui'ity  and  independence  of  England. 

Cai*te,  Bapin,  Guthrie,  and  Xennet  (Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough) are  minor  writers,  whose  labours,  however, 
have  contributed  a  ^ood  deal  to  the  general  store,  and 
who  should  not  be  lorgotten  by  the  reader  while  he  is 
absorbed  in  the  more  biilliant  pages  of  theii*  moi*e 
illusti-ious  contemporaiies  and  successors.  Of  the 
compilers  of  memoirs,  of  the  historians  of  particular 
reigns,  and  of  the  biographers  of  particular  sovereigns, 
the  name  of  course  is  legion ;  nor  would  it  contiibute 
to  the  design  of  this  article  to  criticise  them  in  detail, 
even  did  our  space  permit  of  it. 

For  the  last  hundred  years  the  only  continuous  his- 
tones  of  England  are  those  we  have  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Adolphus,  Mi'.  Hughes,  and  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison.  These  all  possess  avei*age  meiit,  and  are 
useful  and  substantial  oooks.  But  their  authors  do 
not  take  rank  with  those  histoiiajus  who,  in  vii*tue  c^ 
their  works,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  literature,  and 
on  whom  alone  ciiticism  is  not  wasted.  We  have  pur- 
posely omitted  Mr.  Hallam,  as  his  work  is  not  history 
proper,  but  forms  that  connecting  link  between  history 
and  law  which  is  a  special  study  by  itself. 


Time  is  precious  beyond  price ! 

Present— like  nn  arrow  fl;c9 ; 

Past— forgotten,  fades  and  dies ; 

Futoro— all  in  clarkness  ties ; 
Time  is  precious  beyond  price  t 

From  ihB  Ghiru$e  bij  Da.  BowttiNa. 


CELEBRATED  ARTISTS. 

m. — OEORGE  MORLANI). 

ALTHOuaH  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  works  of 
Greorge  Morland  have  declined  considerably  in  value, 
and  mive  ceased  to  create  interest  or  kindle  emulation 
in  the  minds  of  xncture-buyers,  there  was  a  time  when 
examples  of  this  artist  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
placed  by  their  owners  amon^  the  treasures  of  their 
collections.  While  congratulating  ourselves,  not  vainly, 
on  our  better  knowledge  and  purer  taste,  we  must  not 
forget  the  means  by  which  we  have  attained  to  sJl 
this,  or  ignore  the  fact  that  such  glimpfses  as  onr 
grandfathers  got  of  ai*t,  came  to  them  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  through  the  prints  of  George  Morland's  woHcb 
than  through  those  of  any  other  artist  (Hogarth  ex- 
cepted) that  could  be  named.  Simple  and  thorougbly 
English  in  his  subjects,  whether  they  had  reference  to 
the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  fisherman,  the  home- 
stead of  the  farmer,  or  the  rural  haunts  and  vagrant 
ways  of  the  gipsy,  he  never  attempted  anything  which 
he  could  not  convey  fully  and  f I'eely  to  the  spectator ; 
and  the  result  was  a  populaidty  which  embraced  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  the  time  of  George  Morland's  birth,  which  took 
place  at  the  Himnarket,  June  26,  1763,  his  father, 
Henry  Robert  Morland,  a  mezzotint  engraver,  cravon 
draughtsman,  and  oil  painter  of  some  repute,  had 
already  reached  the  period  of  middle  life.  Worldly 
affairs  had  not  prospo^  with  him,  and  vrhai  was  now 
his  profession  had  at  one  time  been  his  amusement 
Linuted  means,  no  doubt,  influenced  him  in  the 
bringing  up  of  his  famil^r,  and  induced  an  economy 
amounting  almost  to  parsunonr.  However  much  bio- 
graphers of  Morland  may  diror  as  to  the  disposition 
and  motives  of  the  father,  aU  are  agreed  that  the  boy 
Gkorge  i*eceived  at  his  hands  but  scanty  education; 
and  that  he  was  closely  immured  in  an  upper  room  of 
his  father's  house  from  mom  to  night,  under  plea  of 
prosecuting  his  art  practice,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years,  beginning  before  he  had  even  entered  on  his 
teens. 

George  was  the  eldest  and  beat  beloved  of  a  family 
of  ^ye — ^three  boys  and  two  gfirls — and  while  yet  a 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  he  displayed  more 
than  ordinary  talent  for  ai*t.  Tnis  the  father  took 
care  to  foster  and  develop,  and  by  the  time  George 
had  reached  his  tenth  year,  his  m*awin^  wei^  of  a 
kind  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  all  his  father's  ail 
fiiends,  and  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of 
Sir  Joshua  himself.  The  bov  had  free  access  to  the 
Pi'esidenf  8  gaUenr,  and  was  thought  highly  succesafol 
in  copying  several  of  his  works.  Of  the  privileges  of 
the  Koyaf  Academy,  however,  he  scarcely  availed  him- 
self, and  attended  the  di*awing  class  but  a  very  short 
time.  An  anxiety  about  his  moi*als  is  said  to  have 
been  his  fathei'^s  reason  for  not  permitting  him  to 
share  in  the  advantages  of  the  new  institution ;  and 
that  he  might  the  more  effectually  escajpNe  the  com- 
panionship of  the  students,  and  the  possibility  of  evil 
arising  therefi*om,  Mr.  Morland,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
fined his  son  to  a  gan*et. 

To  a  boy,  whom  all  his  biographers  descnbe  as  pos- 
sessing high  animal  spirits  and  great  nui*thfulne8S  of 
disposition,  sudi  ngid  treatment  must  have  been 
something  more  than  irksome.  Nevei'theless,  imder 
the  dose  suiTeillance  of  his  father,  he  appears  to  have 
progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies;  ana  before  the 
tei*m  of  what  ne  must  have  regarded  as  his  bondage 
had  expired,  the  productions  of  his  pencil  brought 
money  to  the  father  and  reputation  to  himself.  It  is 
during  this  period  of  his  career  that  the  thoughtful 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  the  seeds  of  after  dis- 
sipation were  sown.  The  boy  hungered  for  sociftl 
intercourse,  and  as  he  was  doban*ea  its  enjoyment 
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among  those  of  Ms  own  rank  and  pursuits,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  clutch  at  it  in  any  guiso,  how  and  when  he 
could.  At  twilight,  an  hour  sacred  to  the  city  Arab, 
his  father  allowed  him  a  little  breathing  time  in  the 
open  streets;  and,  with  the  fatiil  frankness  of  his 
nature,  the  boy  fraternised  with  the  youthful  pariahs 
who  haunted  the  pui'lieus  of  Wardour  Street  and  Soho. 
Ways  and  means  wherewith  to  enhanoe  this  new-found 
pleasure  ^ere  not  long  wanting;  for  after  doing  the 
allotted  task  of  two  or  three  drawings  for  his  father, 
such  woi*e  Qeorge^B  industry  and  faciliijr,  that  he 
manned  to  complete  another  for  himself  This,  by 
means  of  a  string,  he  would  drop  from  the  window 
of  his  imprisonment  to  his  watching  companions  in 
the  street,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  would  await 
their  evening  reunion. 

His  artistio  reputation  still  increased,  and  long 
before  Geor^  had  reached  his  majority  he  was  able, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  to  earn  the  income  of  a 

fcutloman.  But  although  thus  qualified  -as  an  artist, 
e  was  but  sorrily  equipped  as  a  man.  His  hand  had 
truly  acquired  its  cunning;  but  his  mind  had  loin 
woi*Be  than  fallow.  There  was  no  moral  stability  in 
him ;  and  when  freedom  at  last  came,  he  was  wholly 
unprepared  to  etercise  the  glorious  privilege.  His 
stvle  of  dress  about  this  time  was  extremely  foppish. 
His  hair  was  di^esscd  and  powdered  in  the  extreme 
fashion  of  the  period.  His  coat  was  green,  very  long 
in  the  skirts,  and  garnished  with  immense  yellow  but- 
tons ;  and  buckskin  breeches,  top-boots,  and  snurs  com- 
pleted the  attire^  of  the  young,  free-heortea,  and  it 
must  be  added  with  sorrow,  light-headed  artist. 

In  this  modoi  towards  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  visited  Margate  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  companv 
with  his  father.  The  behaviour  of  t^e  pafunt  towards 
the  child  appears  about  this  time  to  have  changed  to 
the  other  extreme.  The  lad  was  permitted  to  sing 
loose  songs  and  to  indulge  in  looser  talk,  lo  partake 
of  wine  and  of  daintjr  foodi  and  nooket-money  to 
spend  with  his  oompanions  was  not  denied  him.  But 
It  was  absolute  fi>0odom  for  which  young  Morland 
Teamed ;  and  his  long  confinement,  and  purticularly 
his  own  natural  bent»  U) tally  unfitted  him  for  fashion* 
able  portrait-painting.  Polite,  or  even  decent  society, 
was  to  him  intolerable ;  while  a  donkey  race,  a  giinning 
match,  or  a  prise-fight,  woidd  seduce  him  as  readily 
from  his  easel  as  they  would  arrest  on  the  roadside  the 
attention  of  the  travelling  tinker. 

Such  perverted  tastes  found  ample  scope  for  de- 
velopment in  London,  whither  he  speedilv  returned. 
Success  in  art  but  fuiTiished  the  moans  of  aisBipation ; 
and  although  his  marriage  at  Hammersmith  Church, 
in  1786,  when  he  was  twenty- three  years  of  age,  to 
Miss  Ward;  a  beautiful  and  engaging  girl,  five  years 
his  iunior,  and  the  healthy  influence  Si  her  brother 
'Williami  who  a  month  afterwards  married  Horland's 
sister,  Maria,  checked  for  a  brief  period  his  reckless* 
nosB,  ho  appears  to  have  returned  to  his  evil  ways 
nioi*e  determinedly  than  ever. 

This  William  Ward  was  an  Associate  Engraver  of 
the  Royal  Academy :  his  brother  James  became  a  Royal 
Academioian,  tmd  one  of  the  most  famous  ot  our  animal 

£aiutera»  l^he  latter  died  only  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
is  gi*eat  pictui*e  of  the  Bulls^  in  the  National 
Gallery,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  artistic  powers. 
The  Wards  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
liUglish  art  and  artists  for  more  than  a  century ;  and 
our  own  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  wife  of  the  present  Acade- 
mician, is  Mrs.  Morland*s  grand-niece,  and  inherits  in 
no  ordinary  degree  the  gifts  which  have  distinguished 
her  race. 

We  are  warranted  in  believing  that  Moriand's  wife 
not  only  corrected  his  taste  in  the  matter  of  dress — 
for  after  his  marriage  he  became  neat,  almost  to 
nicenesa,  in  his  attire — but  that  she  was  in  every  way 
a  loving  and  faithful  partner.     Considering  his  terrible 


habits,  this  is  the  highest  praise.  Whatever  he  did 
worthy  of  English  art  Morland  accomplished  within 
six  years  after  his  marriage.  At  the  White  Liun, 
Paddington,  opposite  which  hostelry  he  lived  for  some 
time,  he  kept  during  a  short  period  eight  saddle-boi\-oa 
at  livery,  and  affected  greatly  the  society  and  habits  of 
the  horse-dealer.  For  a  time  the  industrious  training 
he  underwent  with  his  father  enabled  him  to  meet  in 
some  measure  his  extravagant  expenditure!  oommii- 
sions  poured  in  on  every  nand,  for  his  fame  was  in 
every  mouth.  But  no  industry,  no  facility  of  pencil, 
no  inspiration  of  soul,  could  do  successful  battfe  with 
the  inveterate  habit  of  drunkenness.  Debts  aocuma- 
lated,  and  bailiffs  began  to  appear ;  a  long  Intercoui-Bo 
with  publicans  and  pawnbrokers,  horse-jockeys  and 
prise-fighters,  picture-dealers  and  money-lenders,  liad 
pretty  well  extinguished  whatever  of  good  there  wa« 
m  the  soul  of  George  Morland.  His  recklessness  and 
dissipation  continued,  and  self-respect,  and  everytking 
in  the  shape  of  moral  rectitude,  entirely  disappeaml 
Ho  became  careless  in  his  painting  and  slovenly  in 
his  person ;  and  for  half  a  dozen  years  before  be  wiia 
arrested  he  was  continually  shifting  his  lodgings  and 
evading  the  officers  of  the  sheriff.  Bometimes  on  tbii 
side  of  the  town,  sometimes  on  that ;  at  one  time  in 
Leicestershire,  at  another  time  in  the  Isle  of  Wigbt  or 
on  the  coast  of  Noi'folk ;  but  wherever  he  went  be 
never  f oi*got  his  art ;  and  if  his  works  in  these  Liter 
yeai*s  show  less  of  the  thought  and  finish  of  the 
master,  it  was,  we  suspect,  because  the  power  of  cou- 
(3enti*ation  was  leaving  him»*  In  1799  be  was  arrest  id, 
and  being  allowed  to  live  within  '*  the  rules,"  instoiul 
of  within  the  jail  itself,  took  a  houae  in  the  neiir'n- 
bourhood  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  St  George's  Ficldti, 
which  soon  became  tne  haunt  of  all  the  profligattM 
of  the  prison.  In  this  cavern  of  misery,  indolence, 
lUid  dissipation,  Morland  reigned  and  reveUed.  But 
the  inevitable  end  was  approaching.  He  was  strtiok 
with  nalsyi  and  when  the  Insolvent  Act  of  l>?it.* 
brought  release,  it  was  to  the  poor  miserable  wreck 
—physical,  intellectual,  and  moral — of  what  once  li^l 
been  George  Morland.  B*or  a  year  or  two  longer  ho 
dragged  on.  in  %vretchedness  and  penury,  his  ininer- 
able  life,  till  again  arrested^  and  this  time  for  the 
despioable  soor^  of  some  publican,  and  placed  in  a 
spunging-house  in  Eyre  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  The 
pioor  creature,  to  drown  sorrow  and  still  the  voiee  of 
conscience,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  spirits,  wlii-h 
bnmght  on  delirium.  The  fever  lasted  eignt  days,  and 
then  the  battle  was  over.  Thus  died  Gkorge  Morland.  «»a 
the  29th  of  October,  1804,  in  his  forty-second  year.  His 
wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  a  short  time  sepiinitcd, 
fell  into  convulsive  fits  on  leai*ning  his  death,  ami 
finished  her  unhappy  life  on  the  2nd  of  November,  in 
her  thirty-seventh  year.  They  were  interred  togetht  r. 
He  had,  shortly  before,  with  a  melancholy  toueb  of 
hisDwn  old  humour,  and  let  us  hope  with  a  feeliui;  ^f 
deep  though  half -concealed  remorse,  written  his  o  vn 
epitaph : — 

Here  lies  a  drunken  dog. 

In  the  historf  of  art,  the  name  of  George  Morland 
must  ever  be  one  of  mark.  The  circuit  of  his  genius  m  »y 
have  been  limited,  but  he  was  absolute  mast^  of  cvirv- 
thing  within  it.  In  landscape  he  lacked  the  refinenv  at 
of  Gainslxjrough,  but  he  made  up  for  the  want  of  thia 
quality  by  a  solidity  and  force  which  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  In  the  representation  of  the  horsi*.  tbe 
sheep,  the  dog,  the  ass,  and  the  pig,  and  the  charao- 

*  Tbere  is  n  little  public-boiisie  in  tbe  Fulham  Road  cdled  "TU 
Goat  and  Boote."  The  sign  wm  painted  by  Morland  to  di«Jr.  :? 
fhe  reckoning  of  a  (hrec-days'  debiuich,  the  landlord  aji-ecmz  to  Y' 
him  off  for  this.  It  was  originally  a  goat  only;  Morland  adileii  t:«  , 
boots  as  a  joke.  Of  coui-se  the  wind  and  weather  of  the  la-t  sity 
years  hare  long  since  destroyed  the  artist's  work,  though  pcrhaj-s  | 
the  outline  may  be  still  preferred  in  the  renovated  painting.  I 
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termtdo  pl^ci^  o£  theig,  he.'^fa^  snp^or  to  all  hi$ 
contempori^M.  'I!li6  dtitliiie  -of  ki^' forage  is  always 
graceful,  and  ita  lUDbragaoaaide^ktiis  fully  felt.  He  id 
accused  of  l^eixi^  ^  littl^  oohrej  in  bda  C4)lo«rt  but  his 
best  pictures  axiQ  admirable  in- toneKaad.tbe  liglit  is 
diatnbutad  with  mxuyh  artiBtiO'Cujaoing.,  .  }i^i^  oba^rva^ 
iiqn  was  w<mdeT£i4^^  "k^Jh  ^^^  1^0  8e|i$e  jqI  the  ^tuebd 
and  kanaosj:  o|  titungs  afanost  pfei*£eot,  In  'swiftness 
of  eKeontion*  and  in,  t^e  TOire  quality  o|  yaicliiiig  Idd 
effects  at  Qnce,  be.  could  bavQ  bad  po  pem  •  Sq  id 
said  to  b^ye  painted  jn  bis  day«  wbicib  W6  have  seen 
waa  a  bnef  case,  m«ai47  ^wr  tbaijiisap^  ivtetiuras  i  and  if 
we  divide  Quu  ^gure  by  two  tlbe  pxioduot  is,  still  wcai 
derfuL  His  youtbful  wark%  illustrating  tbepopu]*]* 
uoTela  and  baUada  at  tbe  day,  i{  a  little, Bti%  were  very 
carefnliy  finished.  Alter  bi9  ima^nria^  be  became 
jnuab xaofe  free  and  ^Ifectiv^.  in  bis.  style,  and  painted 
ooA^t  B^eneft  witb.  ^^kexma^  and  9mtt^gle»»and  rural 
landscapes,  mtb  peasants  aad  appropri^^  oattle. 
Dariij^  bis  borsejr  perio^tnoneo^eri  Borland  paiated 
suadji^  sets  4»f  epprting  st^bjeota ;  bat  abandoned  tbenir^ 
wbenne  grew,  tired  and  duil^usted  witb  tbe  barefaced 
fleepings  be  underwent  at  tbe  baonds  of  tbe  **  dealers  "-^ 
for  tbe  wore  facile  sibgect  of  tbe  pig»  in  the  represen- 
tation of  whose  Bensual  nature  be  was  unrivalled.  What 
works  be  did  during  tbe  last  eight  or  ten  yea^rs  of  bis  life 
were  waeby  and  weak  repetitions  or  reaxraaigemcnts 
o£  wbajb  be  bad  done  in  hie  more  vigorous  days.  Of 
anatomy,  end  all  tbe  higher  training  of  an  artist, 
Jdbrland  knew  little ;  but  so  iBt  as  he  went^  he  was  as 
original  and  as  powerful  a  painter,  in  our  opinion,  as 
auaj  in  the  whc^  range  of  English  art. 

Jforbuid  was  line^y  de9oended  from  Sir  Samuel 
Mprland,  an  artist,  mathematician,  and  inventor,  who 
flourisbed  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  Bestc^ra- 
tioii ;  a&d  when  advised  to  make  good  his  imdonbted 
claim  to  the  dormant  title,  he  sagaciously  remarked, 
"jPlain  George  Morland  wUl  always  sell  my  pictures, 
and  obtain  as  much  respect  as  if  air  were  attached  to 
it ;  for  there  is  more  honour  in  being  a  fine  painter 
il^n  in  being  a  titled  gentleman."  It  was  something 
other  than,  mere  aversion  to  fashionable  society,  let  via 
bobe,  which  prompted  this  noble  speech^ 

In.  a^caramee  Moriandwas  full-fax;ed  and  merry- 
eyed,  with  a  softi  flexible,  and  sensual  mouth,  and 
ovBr  all  ajd  ezpx^ssion  oh  intelligence.  He  was  not 
always  insennbie  to  shame,  and  te  hare  painted  cfail- 
dreas  so  happily  be  must  have  loved  them.  He  vras, 
indeed,  little  short  of  being  a  great  painter^  bat  a  very 
long  way  off  being  a  good  mam 


A  LEXieOaBAPHER  IN  TROUBLE. 

Boifffs,  a  name  familiar  tophilologers  and  gramma- 
rians^  was  a  eeldbrafced  mako*  of  diotionarieB,  at  whioh 
fae  workeA  with  an  entfausiaBm  almost  unrivalled  fin 
that  depaitmeni  of  labourvi  and  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess wmch  brought  bim  botb  reputation  and  profit. 
The  grtat  Napoleon'  gave  him  the  po^  dt  roral  gmaoc- 
marian,  and  the  .harawerki'ng  student  received  this 
flaUering.testimoiiy  to  his  merit  jnst  as  hd  was  -  con- 
cluding his  grand  dictionary  of  the  I^*enoh'  language. 
Very  stVeet  wece  those  condliidin^  labours,  ^and'  one 
may  imagme  ihe  pleasure  with  which  he  correotcd  the 
but  proor^'sheets,  iJid  cmnplied  with  the  customary 
form  of  sending  omnpStetie  copies  to -the  censor  of  tbe 
press.  Sweet  also  were  his  dreams  that  night,  and 
the  knti^pitioiis  of  the  fame  and  the  profit  that 
should  acctoe-to  him  fr^m  -the  publication  of  the 
eUdbdrate  wierk  whidi  in  a  few  days  wotdd  see  the 
light.  But,  idaal  sevurwas  the  adage  that  speaks  of 
'*  the  sli^  Hwixt  tbei  cup  and  the  lip  ^  more  striking 
illustrate  than  in  the  case  of  poor  M.  Botste.  He 
bad  i*etivivl  to  r(wt  one  ni.<»ht  fifter  a  pleasant  evemilg 


with  spipe  lit<9«sry  fronds*  wbe*,  disturbed  by  a  move- 
ment in  bis  ob^mb^r,  be  woke  Up  to  find  hi^  bed  sur- 
^rounded  bjr  a  possi^  0i.  ^rtwsd'at'na^. 

"  >ybat  is  it,  gentlemetn  P"  said  he ;  '^  ton  have  as- 
•suredly  made  -6omi»  mistakd.r  I  am  M.  JBoiste,  lately 
appeipted  giiammariaa  to  tbe  Emperartl*' 

'*Abr  said  tbe  brigadier  in.  command*  "tbe  very 
man  we  waat.  See,  sir;  here  is  ibe  oixler  for  the 
arraeli  of  H.  Bolst«»  grammaTOajt." 

Tbd  order;  was  in  me  form,  aujre  ebougb,  and  it  wAs 
but  vain  tios|>pGal.agsinak  it*  The.poor  scholar  bad  to 
i^px  Dut  a4id  dnaasiand  in  a  few  minutes  was  seated 
with  his  captors  in  a  close  carriage,  dj^iving  rapidly 
towards  tbe  Oa^tie  '/ol  Yimseimes. 

Havii^  armed  ^  the  prison*  the  astonished  xtaptive 
was  not  withovii  ^bo|>es  thai;  the  obstinate  silence  with 
wbieb  all  bis  inquiries  bad  been,  mat  duriag  the  journey 
would  no  .longpeif  be  mainjtained.  He  new  urgently 
entreated  to  be  informed  of  the  readon  for  hie  arrest, 
at  thd  same  Umd  prote^tizlg  bis  efitire  nmoeence,  and 
bis  known  devotion  to  tbe  Dmperor.  The  o£Scial  at 
first  paid  no  attention  to  bis  ento'eaties ;  but  at  length, 
out  of  respect  it  may  be  for  the  prisoner's  grey  hairs, 
oondescended  to  refer  to  the  order  of  ai.*rest,  and  after 
perusing  it,  coolly  answered— "To  secure  the  public 
safety." 

Poor  Boiste  was  no  wise):  than  before,  but  only  the 
more  perplexed.  He  was  at  once  led  off  to  a  room 
fastened  with  an  irOn  door  and  grimly  grated  windows, 
and  there  he  was  shut  in,  with  the  prospect  of  spending 
months,  it  ini^ht  be  years,  in  torturing  hia  bi'ain  to 
discover  how  it  cojold  be  tibat  be^  ^ho  bad  passed  his 
whole  life  in  th^  haroiiless  avocation  of  arranging  words 
in  alphabetical  order,  oould  possibly  have  compiximised 
the  public  safety*  "  It  canbot  be,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  that  I  am  arrested  on  account  of  my  book ;  for  it  was 
examined  thitee  aeveraJ  times,  was  corrected  and  altered 
both  by  the  chiefs  aud  the  subordinates  of  the  imperial 
censorship,  and  everything  to  which  they  objected  was 
struck  out." 

It  was  little  use  spending  his  days  in  conjectures 
tha.t  led  to  nothmg,  and  nothing  was  to  be  got  by 
induing  in  lamentations  {  so  be  began  to  exert  htm^ 
self.  ^Kq  drew  up  memorials  containmg  the  strongest 
appeaJst  and  uddressed  them  to  all  th6  persons  of  in- 
fluence with  whom  be  was  aocjuainted — reminding  them 
all  that  he  had  really  committed  no  offence,  and  that 
be  Only  required  to  know  tbe  charge  against  bim  that 
be  might  clear  himself. 

But  week  after  week  rolled  awi^,  and  not  one  of  hia 
lettefTs  was  answeced.  At  length  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner's  memorials  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Fontanes,  the  head  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who 
knew  the<  blameless  ehara^t^  of  the  lexiiso^rapher,  and 
had  long  held  him.  in  esteem.  Fully  convinoed  of  the 
inmoesnoe  of  tise  msii«  who  he  knew  had  devoted  a  long 
Ixf e  to  tbe  «ompletioa  of  dry  and  fiirduous  labours,  he 
i^atobed'for  an  -  opportlimty  of  mentioning  him  to  the 
£mped*or«  Tbcgt'oat  Napoleon  happened  to  be  in  one 
of  has  gracious  moods :  he  took  from  fbntancs  the  cap- 
tire's  written  pka^  read  it  ov)er,.and  agreeing  with  him 
that  th^re must  besoms  mistake,  summoned  the  Duke 
of  Otraoto  to  his  presence^ and  demandedau explanation. 
Fottcfaa  knew  no  more  of  the  matter  than  they  did,  and 
professed  himself  quite  as  much  surpiised  at  the  arrest 
of  Bcaste  as  Bo'iste  could  have  been  to  be  arrested. 
True,  there  was  bis  signature  to  the  order;  but  then,  as 
often  happened,  he  had  probably  signed  the  paper 
when  it  was  Inid  betore  him  without  reading  it.  He 
eould  give  no  explanation,  and  now,  in  hia  turn,  he 
-summoned  the  pr^ect^  The  prefect  had  no  explana- 
tion to  give,  really  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  and 
he  sent  for  his  deputy.  The  deputy,  after  a  search  of 
some  days,  did  oontiive  to  rummage  up  the  original  of 
•tjief  atal  document.  He  hastened  with  it  to  the  Tnilenes, 
and  then  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  been  drawn  np 
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Upon  the  denunciation  of  the  censor,  who  had  actually 
accused  Bo'isteof  having  characterized  Buonaparte  as  a 
Spoliator.  The  document  afforded  no  information  as 
to  how,  when,  or  Where  the  offence  was  committed. 
The  censor  was  immediately  ordered  to  put  in  an 
appearance;  but  he  happened  to  be  three  hundred 
miles  off,  engaged  in  his  periodical  tour  of  inspection 
and  superintendence  of  the  proyincial  press. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  himseli  be  examined,"  said  Napo- 
leon. "  It  must  be  a  blunder  of  some  one's ;  for,  not 
to  mention  that  Bo'iste  is  incapable  of  such  an  act,  it 
really  would  not  be  common  sense  to  insert  calunmies 
in  a  dictionary." 

Next  morning  Boiste  was  permitted  to  emerge  from 
his  prison,  and  was  driven  off  to  the  office  of  Fouche, 
where  he  found  M.  Fontanes  also  awaiting  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  "  you  are  accused 
of  libelling  the  august  sovereign  who  rules  over  this 
mighty  empire." 

"Me  accused  of  a  libel!  I,  my  lord!  Surely  you 
cannot  be  serious  ?  A  libel  comes  from  Vbdhns,  a  little 
book — never  made  one  in  my  life,  sir.  Ask  that  gentle- 
man, sir,  the  principal  of  our  University.  He  will  tell 
you  that  I  Imow  too  well  the  significations  and  the 
power  of  words,  to " 

"But  nevertheless," — said  M.  Fontanes,  showing 
him  the  accusation,  but  hiding  the  signature  with  his 
finger — "  read  this." 

Boiste  read  it  through  as  desired. 

"  Well !"  cried  Fouche,  seeing  the  tranquil  face  quite 
unmoved. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  ^manded  Boiste. 

"  AU !"  said  the  duke.  "  Quite  enough,  I  should  think. 
I  hope,  for  your  sake,  it  is  a  mistake/' 

"  No  mistake  at  all.    It  is  the  truth."    - 

"  The  truth !" 

"  Most  certainly.  I  inserted  it  to  do  honour  to  the 
Emperor." 

"  To  do  the  Emperor  honour !" 

"  Yes.  To  prove  that  he  is  as  thorough  a  linguist  as 
he  is  a  warrior." 

"Sir,"  said  Fouch^,  impatiently,  "we have  no  time 
for  jesting,  and  you  will  find  that  this  is  no  jesting 
matter." 

"  I  have  no  idea  of  jesting,  I  assure  jou.  I  should 
not  dream  of  taking  such  a  liberty  with  your  excel- 
lency." 

"  Then  be  so  good  as  to  afford  us  some  explanation." 

"  Certainly — there  is  nothing  more  easy."  Then 
taking  a  copy  of  his  new  dictionary,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  he  opened  it,  found  the  word  "  spoliator,"  and 
pointed  to  the  two  words  as  they  stood  thus*-"  Spoliator, 
jBxumaparte** 

"  And  what,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  functionaxr, 
"  could  have  tempted  you  to  such  a  foul  libel  as  that  r ' 

"Libel!  I  only  gave  his  Majesty  the  honour  that 
was  due  to  him.  I  print  his  name  after  the  word 
*  spoliator'  as  the  authority  for  its  use.  It  was  he 
who  first  made  use  of  the  word;  he  did  so  in  the 
Tribune,  when  he  was  General  Buonaparte ;  he  coined 
the  word  in  the  fii*8t  instance,  and  it  was  never  known 
in  the  French  language  until  he  gave  it  currency." 

Fouch^  looked  at  M.  Fontanes,  and  M.  Fontanes 
looked  at  Fouch6,  and  both  smiled  in  a  rather  subdued 
way  at  this  simplest  of  all  possible  explanations.  Bo'iste 
was  immediately  restored  to  liberty;  but  his  artless 
attempt  to  do  credit  to  the  Emperor  put  him  to  no  in- 
considerable expense,  as  he  was  compelled  to  cancel  the 
sheet  that  contained  the  objectionable  word,  and  print 
it  anew  for  the  entire  edition.  And  indeed,  considering 
the  temper  of  the  times,  Bo'iste  thought  himself  for- 
tunate to  get  off  so  cheaply — especially  as  there  were 
not  wanting  among  his  detractors  those  who  did  not 
scruple  to  insinuate  that  his  professed  tribute  to  the 
Emperor's  genius  as  a  linguist  was  designed  for  any- 
thing  but  a  Wliinent.    "^  "^  ^ 
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V. — TBE  BATXaVOILBB. 

Gbbat  as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  our  own  metropolis  during  the  last  half 
century,  it  has  not  exceeded  (proportionate  numbera 
being  taken  into  consideration)  the  increase  which, 
during  the  same  space  of  time,  has  taken  place  in 
Paris.  Many  localities,  which  in  the  year  1830  were 
little  other  than  market-garden  grounds,  are  now 
covered  with  densely  inhabited  houses.  Nor  is  there, 
at  the  xn^esent  moment,  any  reason  to  imagine  the 
increase  will  cease;  for,  as  in  our  own  metropolis — and 
possibly  even  to  a  greater  degree — ^no  sooner  are  houses 
erected  in  a  new  quarter  than  inhabitants  are  found 
to  occupy  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  statement^ 
perhaps  no  better  proof  could  be  offered  than  the 
change  which  has  talren  place  in  that  portion  of  Paris 
known  as  the  BatignoUes. 

In  the  year  1814,  with  the  exception  of  a  wine  shop, 
there  was  not  a  house  in  that  now  densely  crowded 
neighbourhood.  In  a  militarypoint  of  view,  so  clear 
was  it  from  all  obstacles,  that  lyncher  chose  it  as  the 
site  for  his  attack  on  Paris ;  and  the  battle  which  was 
there  fought  is  still  mentioned  with  great  and  justifi- 
able pride  by  the  inhabitants,  as  showmg  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Parisians  to  defend  tlieir  homes.  Many 
pictures  of  this  celebrated  combat  are  extant,  especially 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  took  place  at  Porte  de 
Glichy,  through  which  Paris  is  entered  from  the  Batig- 
noUes. For  several  years  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  the  BatignoUes  remained  almost  uninhabited 
— indeed  so  perfectly  did  it  continue  free  from  bidld- 
ings  or  encroachments  of  any  description,  that  it  was 
generaUy  chosen  as  the  site  for  mihtary  reviews  and 
sham  fights  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV 111.  With 
the  Bukes  of  AngoulSme  and  Berry  it  was  a  favourite 
occupation  to  command  at  the  sham  fights  which  were 
held  on  the  plain — ^possibly  from  the  double  motive  of 
showing  to  the  Fansians  the  better  discipline  of  the 
armies  under  the  Restoration  than  that  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  as  weU  as  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasant reminiscences  which  might  have  arisen  had 
they  been  held  in  the  Ohanro  de  Maors^  which  had 
been  used  by  Napoleon  I.  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  not  tiU  after  the  death  of  Louis  XYm.  that 
the  present  town  of  the  BatignoUes  seems  to  have 
been  founded.  There  was  no  rush  of  emigrants,  how- 
ever, to  the  spot.  From  time  to  time  capitaliste 
bought  up  smaU  portions  of  the  ground,  which  was 
then  considered  but  of  very  trifling  value ;  and  then 
subdividing  it,  built  on  it  a  number  of  smaU  cottages, 
each  in  the  centre  of  its  little  gpurden,  which  they 
aftei'wards  let  or  sold  to  smaU  retired  tradesmen, 
clerks  in  public  offices,  or  military  officers  eii  retraiU, 
whose  means  were  too  slender  to  allow  them  to  Uve 
comfortably  within  the  walls — ^for  at  that  time,  the 
Batigndles  being  extra  murot,  they  were  exempt  from 
the  heavy  adroi  duties  imposed  on  all  food  and  firing 
which  entered  the  cit^  boundaries.  Although  for 
mahy  years  the  population  of  the  BatignoUes  gradually 
increased,  it  \^U3  not  so  to  any  veiy  great  extent  till 
the  year  1830,  after  the  Revolution  of  July.  At  that 
date  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed 
6000.  They  were  of  a  highly  respectable  class,  and 
even  many  celebrities,  both  civil  and  military — retired 
artists,  literary  men,  and  actors,  who  in  their  day  had 
obtained  great  eminence,  but  whose  means  were 
limited — redded  among  them. 

Li  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, as  weU  as  the  augmentation  of  the  okroi 
duties,  which  took  place  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne,  so  numerous  were  the  emi- 
gprants  to  the  BatignoUes,  that  in  less  than  a  year 
afterwards  thej  were  created  into  a  commune  by 
themselves,  and  from  that  time  the  population  has 
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iocrsaMd  in  t,  most  extraorduui;  mauuer.  In  1812 
the  BatignoQeH  oontained  aa  msnj  as  14,073  inhabi- 
t&aia.  But  it  was  after  the  Berolatiou  of  1848  that 
th«  locahtf  received  ite  principal  additioiu  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitant.  Whetheor  front  the  in- 
creased price  of  proTisions,  or  the  wish  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Paris  to  avoid  the  diaaereeable  repetition  of 
barricades,  BO  tuanj  rushed  to  the  BatiipioUes,  that  in 
1851  their  numbers  had  increased  to  44,u94,  and  in  the 
year  1860,  to  65,000.  At  present  the  Batignolles  mnit 
contain  from  70.000  bo  80,000  inhabitants. 

Am  the  nnmber  of  the  population  in  the  Batignolles 
increased,  the  advantagea  which  first  attracted  the 
iiihahitaiita  of  Faris  to  the  spot  graduallj  vaniehed. 
One  after  another  of  the  modest  ootta^M  and  neatlj 
kept  gardens  disappeared,  and  honeea  nimiinr  to  those 


anooiste  together  with  aa  much  azelnsiTsnms  as  the 
inhabitanta  at  Little  Britain  in  Lcoidon,  so  humour- 
oubIt  described  by  Washington  Irving  in  his  "  Sketch 
Book."  Tiigij  rcjearded  i^  new  comen  with  suspicion, 
and  it  was  not  till  their  reapeotabiliW  had  been  clearly 
established  that  tliey  were  allowed  to  mix  in  their 
BooielT'.  Once  admitted,  however,  all  restraint  was 
thrown  aside,  and  Uier  were  placed  on  a  perfect  foot- 
ing with  the  others.    Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 

find  any  communis  in  £Vance  ■ 1---!-  *' —  -~i;.~.i 

attributes  of  inteifigenoe  and  t 

feoUy  distiugnishable  than  in  the 
society  in  the  Batignollee.  At  (lie  same  time  it  must 
be  perfectly  nndo-stood,  when  we  say  better,  we  do 
nob  mean  richer — an  error  we  fear  too  commonly  made 
in  oar  own  country 


which  the  national 
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of  Paris  were  built  on  the  site.  Still  the  localihr, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  possessed  many  of  the 
chaTScteristics  of  the  firat  settlers.  Although  the 
means  of  the  new  comers  were  not  superior  to  moaeof 
the  old  residents,  a  class  far  inferior  in  respecbability 
crept  in  with  thom.  Men  who  had  been  confined  in 
tbe  neighbouring  prison  of  Clichy  for  debt  generally 
flocked  there  i3ter  their  liberation.  Tradesmen, 
whose  di^onesty  had  driven  them  from  the  locality 
in  Paris  where  they  had  hitherto  resided,  now  at- 
tempted to  commence  life  again  iir  the  new  and  fast 
increasing  neighbourhood  of  the  Batignolles;  and 
many  others  ^a  still  less  reputable  description  took 
up  Uieir  abode  in  them.  A  large  majority,  however, 
of  the  new  settlers  were  of  the  same  nonourable  de- 
scription as  the  old.  Nor  were  the  old  residenta  in  any 
manner  contaminated  by  the  disreputable  elements 
which  had  entered  among  thom-    They  contrived  to 


Although  all  rural  appearance  haa  lung  since 
Tanished  from  the  Batignolles,  the  inhabitants  are 
not  without  a  good  indemnification.  The  park  of 
Uonoeaux  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Batignolles, 
and  here  nay  frequently  h  seen,  of  a  fine  summei- 
evening,  groups  of  the  original  inhabitants,  with  their 
friends,  strolhng  together,  deeply  absorbed  in  convei-- 
aation  on  the  current  events  <»  the  day,  luid  arguing 
political  questions  with  an  amount  of  intelligence 
very  rarely  exceeded  in  assemblies  of  far  higher 
pretensions.  Literature  especially  has  had,  and  still 
has,  its  representatives  amongthm,  and  those,  too,  of 
an  order  of  high  merit.  But  it  is  especially  in 
journalism  that  the^  have  been  remarkable.^  Even 
from,  its  first  extensive  development,  the  Batignolles 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  local  newspapers ;  and  that, 
too,  at  a  time  when  periodicals  of  the  descripticoi  wera 
comparatively  unknown  in  France.     From  1850  to 
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1860  no  fewer  tJliaja  s^vea  aewapjEipers-r-raU  eondttfited 
witb  AH  avas'^^e  waount  ol  aboUtj^  and  jiiore  thsA'  oiM. 
of  them  with  gre^i)  Wentr-Hwer^  stor^  liel^         . 

But  tlie  eUormoua  moi>e4Be  of  popnlatiori  in  tho 
BfutigBoUea  has  not  been  aolel^.owin^  to  the  modiaflb 
oapi&ists  and  smaller  emplojrea  of  the  eitjr  of  J^ads 
fiookin|[  into  thenjeughbout-hood.  Several  industrial 
enterprises  of  considerable  magnitude  have  also  been 
e8tal>lL6hed  iher^,  doubtless  tempted  bjr  its  |)r6zamit7 
to  the  goods  terminus  of  the  Boueti  railwaj,  asi  well 
as  that  which  anrroajods  Pai'is;  One  £rm  ;ailcmet*T4ka(t: 
of  M.  Ernest  Gouiil  and  Oo.-^mploj^s  no  f ew^  than} 
two  thousand  workme(a  in  the  tonstniiiiion  of  i  steams 
engines  and  loeomottves,  as  well  tti  machin^&iy  for 
eOtton  and  other  mills.  The  workmen  m  this  great- 
establisliinent  are  all  obliged  to  subeoribe  to  a-  benefit 
fimd,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  any  other  cause  Incapa- 
citating them  from  work.  The  subscription  is  fifty 
centimes,  or  one  halfpenny  a  day,  which  each  has  to 
pay.  When  thrown  out  of  work,  the  sum  they  are 
allowed  from  the  firm  is  about  1«.  4(2.  English  money 
a  day ;  and  when  sick  they  are  also  entitled  to  the 
gratuitous  services  of  a  physician. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1848,  a  second  society 
of  the  same  description  was  established  in  the  Batig- 
noUes,  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  employed  in  other 
mercantile  undertakings,  both  ol  whiohi  we  are  told« 
have  met  with  great  success. 

The  increase  of  poDulation  in  the  Batiffnolles  has 
had  a  very  prejudicial  efi^ect  on  the  price  of  provisions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  every  article  of  daily  con- 
sumption being  now  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  This  augmenta- 
tion is  a  venr  serious  consideration  to  clerks  and 
employes  in  Paris,  whose  incomes  are  generally  very 
limited,  and  who  ai-e  yet  obliged  to  keep  up  a  respect- 
able appearance.  Indeed,  married  men  with  families, 
among  them,  must  frequently  lead  a  life,  not  only  of 
great  privation,  but  of  mimense  anxiety  as  well,  aa  the 
foUowing  little  anecdote  will  show. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1860,  M.  Paul  Dupon,  a 
deputy,  protested  cigainat  the  insufficient  salaiies  paid 
to  clerks  and  other  emplo^68  of  the  same  description. 
His  speech  made,  at  the  time,  considerablo  sensation ; 
some  admitting  its  truth,  while  others  considered  he 
had  somewhat  overstated  the  case.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Batignolles,  however,  set  the  question  at  rest  by 
publishing  in  the  newspapeTB  t^  daily  expenditure  of 
a  clerk  having  a  salary  of  two  thousand  francs,  or  SOL 
a  year  (about  the  average  remuneration  they  receive), 
who  was  married,  and  the  father  of  three  children. 


£arik.  i  It  was  first  ploutsd  hv  ilAufia  Pliili|ipe  Egaiit6, 
whian  Duke  dfe  COiaitreBi  iti:lf78. 

On<5  tmlrd  on  t^e  <et)ribolD^  of  tdii»  ^ivord  BaiignoQM. 
Although  prior  toithe  yioai*  1814  tlte  whdle  locnlity 
was  yttle  hetter  tfasb/a  hui^  Wastes  as'  it  began  to 
ihoboaae  i^  iinjxirtainca  and  populaticm  Uie  inhabrtonts 
became  amdoua  abont  its  hi^totpy,  and  sspeeiaUy  the 
deiriratioiL  of  the 'Word  BatigaoMe^-  Many  diBserta- 
tionatt-inoret  or  \toa  I«Bnied-*w«re  wrltttti'  upon  the 
sttlgect,  ifiibout  '■  arfivinjg  at[  aAythin^  lika  a  definite 
conclusion.  The  most  pr^lMbble  wafir  thai  it  is  derivBd 
h^tOk  theiv^rd  Bactiliau,  akilopatity^whiefa,  «a  adcoimt 
of  di^utad  OiwileTdiib,  ooeaaioned;  ccmsidcli^ble  htiga- 
tion  as  far  back  ^aa  miei  reigm  of  Tlii^rxiy  III.,  whose 
law  offioers  appMur  to  hare  doubted  orer  the  oaee 
with,  a  pertinaeity  which  rwooid  hay®  ^doue  ^credit  to 
Lord  Eldon  himself,  but  which  was  at  last  decided 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  ijlaimants.  The  discovery  of 
this  little  fact  caused  much  jubilation  in  the  minds 
of  one  party  and  considerable  heart-burnings  in  the 
other,  wno  wished  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  word 
to  a  different  source.  For  some  time  uie^  appear  to 
have  admitted  themselves  vanquished,  till  at  last  it 
was  proved  there  were  great  doubts  as  to  the  position 
of  the  locality  called  Bactilion ;  and  moreover,  as  no 
f ui*ther  information  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject, 
the  adverse  party,  with  great  reason,  at  last  considered 
the  question  as  undecided.  It  is  now  therefore  a  fair 
^eld  for  the  investigation  of  any  antiquary  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  take  up  the  matter. 


One  4lb  loaf  of  bread  for  five  persons  ,  ,  , 
Three  fourths  of  a  pint  of  wine  for  the  ten  meals, 

at  two  meals  a  day  earih 

Food  for  tea  meals  a  day,  at  3</.  a  hond  per  persoq 
Fuel  for  the  kitchen     ,      ,      .      .  *   ,      ,      ,      , 

House  rent  at  £16  a  year 

Daily  itistnictiob  for  t«»o  cfaildieu  .  .  ' '."  . 
Washing  for  five  person*  ,  ,  ^  .  .  .  ^  . 
01-699  foreafh  indiriduai,  at  the  fate  o££L13  a  yeat- 

for  the  whole .     ^  ,  i 

Fuel  (if  winter)  at  ih^  rate  o(  1,6s.  a  f^r  . ,  * 
Lighting  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  i ,  ^  . . ;  . 
Sundries     . 
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making  the  whole  surii  26(W  francs  75  centimes,  ehbwing 
a  deficit  of  600  francs  annually,  to  be  made  Up  by  any 
fortuitous  employment  which  might  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  over-worked  man.  And  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  calculation  allows  nothing  for  the 
possibility  of  any  feerious  malady,  nor  is  anything  set 
ap»«rt  for  amusement. 

The  pride  of  tfe^  BatignbDes  is  the  ^rden  of  UTon^ 
ceaox.  This  locality,  though  comparativtely  rarely  seen 
by  the  Etiglish,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  the 
opinion  ol  many  it  is  one-  of  the  fittest  garden*  iii 


PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPING. 

I. — ^IHTRODUCTOBT. 

I  PUBP08B,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  bee-keeping,  to 
endeavour  to  Interest  the  readers  of  The  People's 
MAGAfltNE,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  in 
the  natural  hiatdi-y  and  practical  management  of  these 
useful  insects.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  bees  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  gi^at  success  in  their  pron table  managemeut. 
enables  me  to  wiite  witli  some  claim  to  attention.  My 
object  is  to  induce  pottagers  living  in  the  country  to 
keep  beesi  fli'St  of  all  as  a  means  of  eking  out  a  too 
scanty  livelihood,  and  in  the  next  place  as  a  rational 
amusement  and  mo§t  instructive  pursuit.  There  are, 
in  fact,  within  reach  t)f  our  labouiin?  population,  few 
pursuits  «o  interesting  and  so  profitaHe  as  this  of  bee- 
keeping. It  has  this  further  advantage,  that  it  de- 
mands comparatively  but  little  time  and  attention, 
and  interferes  with  no  other  occupation  or  duty.  Kor 
is  the  capital  required  to  commence  bee-keeping  beyond 
the  reacii  of  our  laboui'ing  ^oor..  A  swarm  in  May. 
a  straw  hive  or  **  skep  "  in  which  to  put  the  bees,  and 
ail  old  bench  or  the  stump  of  a  tree,  with  a  hackle  to 
shelter  J,hehiyQi  are  all  tne  needful  stock  in  trade  of 
the  adventurous  We-keeper.  A  littl^  saving  on  the 
^art  t)f  an  ii^ddstrioiis  inaii  will  sooii  supply  what  i« 
wantii^ff.  To^  wealthier  bee-liteep^s,  I  would  sugg^t 
the  gift  of  a  swarm  as  ori^  of  ^he  most  satisfactory 
^ys  of  helpmg  a  poor  family,  where  there  is  sufficient 
ihtelHffence  and  a  disposition  to  pay  attention  to  bees. 
But  wheii  ^nce  the  bees  jU'e  there,  sind  well  established, 
all  expose  ceases.  With  moderate,  but  sufficient  care, 
they  ought  }n  a  year  or  two  to  piyr  the  teat  of  honse 
and  garden;  and  add,  besid^,  mant  little  comforts 
which  few  of  onr  labouring  noor  are  able  to  command. 
It  is  surprising  how  fewt>ee8  are  kept  in  England 
comtpared  ^^ith  the  numbei-  of  hives  dne  sees  in  other 
countries;  Thus  we  import^  froni  a'^^^^  immense 
guaniiti^  of  b6ney  aad  was  ^erjr  year,  while  many  him- 
dreda  of  tOM  of  these  comrilodi^es  are  l«Pt  nngathered 
in  our  oVn  fields  aad  woods.  A  bountiful  Providence 
has  giv^  td  us  iii  Englatid  ho  lack  of  the  '^fatness  of 
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the  eutb,"  which  hooe^  md  wax  majj  moat  fitlr  ba 
colled.  In  BOme  jeara  it  sapMabeamlB  iuastDni^ung 
quoDtities,  bni  too  oft«ii  Uiere  are  no  hibooren  to 

Ether  is  Uiew  ri«hea,  and  thej  ktc  lost.  Svan  vlme 
98  are  kept  thay  are  L«quentlj  sodlj  nuBmauBged, 
if  not  utterly  neglected,  bo  that  not  a  tenth  put  of  th» 
honejia  haiTQBteil  whiali  might  be  oolleot«d.  A  notable 
instance  of  nuBmanagement  and  «»«te  of  thew  good 
things  occurred  in  the  years  18S0  Kud  1861.  It  -wai  be 
in  the  retollection  of  many  how  veiy.  wet  and  unpro- 
pitJons  the  whole  summer  of  1860  Aras.  It  proved  tie 
TBiy  worst  Beason  for  bees  and  honey  in  the  mcmoty 
of  moat  bee-keepem ;  bo  mtich  so,  that  not  onl^  waa  no 
honey  wtniih  mmtioninK  collected  in  England,  bnt 
tboQBaiidB  ol  hives  perished  of  starvation  during  the 
winter  that  followed.  It  haa  been  estimated  that  nine 
out  of  everj  l«n  biree  thronghoat  the  conntry  were 
lost  at  that  time.  This  I  am  persuaded  waa  nnder 
rather  than  over  the  mark.  Of  cum'sc  this  deitmction 
among  the  bees  could  easily  have  been  averted  hy 
a  little  generoua  feeding  in  the  autumn,  at  no  great 
ontlaj,  which  would  have  been  well  repaid  the  following 
year.    Ab  it  happened,  the  Bummer  oi  1861  waa  evei^- 


haa  well  survived  the  winter  should  yield  in  tolerably 
good  seasons  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  honey,  in 
caps  or  boiea.  without  destroying  tid  hives.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  ten  hives,  at  this  rale,  should  yield 
from  51.  to  101.  per  annum,  supposing  the  honey  to 
fetch  onlj  tma-  shiUiiig  p«i'  pound.  Nearer  to  London 
it  will  fetth  semething  more — often  2».  6d.  per  ponnd. 
I  i-epcat,  therefore,  to  our  cottage  friends, "  Keep  beet." 
Ivot  Hio  add,  "  Talce  care  of  your  6eci."  It  ia  worth 
while  to  majiage  them  weU:  the  more  yon  look  after 
them,  without  over  much  meddling,  the  bettw  they 
will  pay.  The  hee-mastev'e  eyes  should  be  fi-effnently 
upon  them,  especially  ti;  the  busy  swai'ming  time. 
Here  hia  wife  and  children  may  gi'catly  aid  him  by 
their  watchfulness.  Lastlr,  I  aay,  "  Nnvt  dethoy  tfour 
btet."  The  practice  of  "  ouming  "  or  "  hrimstoning  " 
bees  is  about  as  wise  a  practice  as  killing  a  goose  for 
her  eggs.  A  more  wasteful  or  uiischievoua  proceeding 
there  never  wa»— to  say  nothing  of  the  cmelty  of  it. 
Those  murdered  bees — sa  many  of  them  as  sui^vived 
the  winter — would  have  been  as  inJaatvioxis  om  ever  on 
the  return  of  spring,  and  have  well  made  np  to  their 
master  for  hia  tdndness  in  sparing  their  lives. 


thing  that  could  be  wished.  ScmeT  abounded  in  many 
plaeca  in  unusual  quantities,  but,  aloa !  whoi-e  were  the 
Ws  ?  In  my  own  case  I  had  eierciaed  tbc  necesBaiy 
forethought,  spending  some  shillings  in  the  purchase 
of  coarse  brown  sugar  for  feeding  up  the  hives  to  a 
sufficient  weight  the  preceding  October  and  November, 
and  abuudajitly  was  I  repaid  i     From  seven  hives  only 

fartiaUy  plunaered,  out  of  ten  which  survived  tliut 
afal  wmter,  I  obtained  more  than  two  hundredweight 
of  honey  (of  which  I  sold  71.  worth)  besides  the  was, 
imd  that  vnlhoiit  destroying  the  bees,  or  depriving  them 
of  their  Ktitter  rupply  I  Who  cnn  estimate  the  many 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  which  were  lost  to  the 
ooimtry  that  year — inclnding  the  honsy  and  wax 
actually  tingathered  from  the  flower*,  and  the  large 
increase  in  the  importation  of  these  articles  of  con> 
Bumption  frum  foreign  parts  p 

I  would  Bsy,  then,  to  our  cottagers  in  town  and 
oonntry,  "  K»m  beet."  Everywhere,  save  perhaps  in 
London  and  a  few  other  large  cities,  bees  may  be  kept 
profitably — in  boom  plaoes  of  course  more  profitably 
than  in  othen.    On  an  average,  every  atock-hire  that 


Of  course  it  follows  that,  if  hives  ni-e  iiovcr  to  bo 
destroyed,  the  bees  rtwit  not  be  robbed  qfuU  tlicir  ilartt  i 
there  must  be  moderation  in  plunder.  Some  honey 
must  be  loft  in  the  hive,  to  keitp  them  alive  and  in 
health  during  the  wintci-  and  early  spring  months. 
Sound  judgment,  too,  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  time 
when  to  rob  them,  as  well  as  to  the  quantity  which 
may  safely  be  taken.  Full  instructions  will  be  given 
on  all  theac  points  from  week  to  week. 

I  must  here  add  a  word  as  to  the  mode  of  procuring 
bees.  Many  cottueers  arc  afraid  to  purchase  them. 
They  have  a  foolish  notion  that  it  is  uiUncky  to  buy 
bees.  I  can  only  Bay  that  I  have  frequently  bungbt 
Stocks  and  awarma  fur  mon<^,  and  have  never  had  ill 
luok  with  any  of  those  hivea.  If  it  is  unlucky  to 
anybody,  it  is  ao  to  the  «BU«r,  and  not  to  the  buyer ; 
but  simply  because  tb«  former  hs«  been  tempted  to 
diminish  his  stock,  whioh  perhaps  was  ab'eiuly  too 
small.  I  say,  therefore,  l»ty  whererer  you  can  ^t 
themi  but,  of  oourse,  talu  as  a  gilt  any  that  may  M 
offered  to  you. 

P.  V.  M.  F. 
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Q  BETTI  BBOOM. 


BLiaK  me,  Mr.  Editor,  willi 
s  few  momenta'  attenUan  to 
the  folloniag  plain  atalement, 
nliich  I  Ao  not  bov  is  to  bo 
received  oa  a  auffloient  BJiflwer 
to  the  complikintii  of  ''  Betl]' 
Bioom ;"  but  nliich  may  aerre 
to  sbow  that  wo  miatieaaci, 
too,  liave  a  "  social  grievance  " 
to  toll  about,  if  tUe  opportu- 
nitj  ia  acconlod  us. 

Aa  jet,  Bctt;  Broom  hiia 
Baid  noUuDg  of  tLe  tientment 
sho  has  met  with  in  the  bolloi' 
'  sort  of  middle^BSs  fiujiilies: 
but  it  ii  precisely  in  those 
jamiliea  ILsit  emjjojers  ood 
employed  seem  to  be  most  at 
variance.  If  I  may  speak  from  my  own  eiperience  and  that 
of  my  friends,  it  majcbe  truly  said,  in  many  lostancea,  that 
instead  of  faithful  Borvants  we  have  household  foea.  It  is  far 
from  my  wish  to  aay  anything  unkind,  especially  when  my 
remarks  will  be  reed  by  one  so  intelligent,  and,  I  Uiink,  BO 
kindly  disposed,  as  your  friend  Betty.  Yet,  to  speak  &nt  on 
the  important  point  of  housemaid  economy,  is  it  not  a  (act  tbat 
the  frugality  which  is  so  necewary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
family  is  but  too  frequently  hat«fnl  to  the  servants  of  that 
family?  and  are  they  not  too  often  disposed  to  confound  rrugallly 
with  meanness?  Thus  a  mistreos  has  not  only  to  consider  the 
cost  of  a  servRiit  OS  regards  wages  and  food,  bat  irilh  respect  to 
waste  and  damage— two  very  serious  items  in  a  housekeeper's 
account.  A  cook  must  be  well  superintended  who  does  not 
waste  as  much  food  doily  as  would  feed  one  or  two  children. 
It  is  possible  that  soma  mistresses  will  think  this  an  exagge- 
rated statement ;  Hud  aervants  who  are  themselves  oonscieDtions 
will  think  it  unjust.  Still,  1  trust  to  youi  sense  of  fairness  to 
let  me  say  what  I  feel  to  be  true;  and  I  have  no  doubt  yon 
will  be  good-natured  enough  lo  give  Betty  Broom  the  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  me  if  I  am  in  error.  I  am  convinced  that 
mistresses  who  go  into  the  kitchen  at  a  stated  hour  every 
morning  do  not  know  what  reslly  t«kes  place  with  regard 
to  the  food,  for  cooks  huvo  a  way  of  keeping  out  of  sight 
tbat  wliich  tbey  do  not  irish  to  be  ssen.  Let  the  nustress 
go  down  sturs  at  oa  unusual  hour,  and  she  might  possibly 
tell  a  different  tale.  Let  her  look  into  the  potato  saucepan, 
and  note  how  many  potatoes  have  been  over-boiled ;  let  her 
lake  a  glance  at  the  out-of-the-way  plaoes  in  the  scullery, 
and  see  how  many  pieeea  of  dry  bread  she  can  count  up ;  let 
her  keep  in  mind  what  cold  meat  was  left  on  the  joint,  and 
search  for  what  she  might  reasonably  expect  to  find,  but  what 
she  does  not  And,  and  theo  possibly  she  will  agree  with  tl: 
Bisettionjust  made.  The  eitravaganco  ofwhicb  I  complain  : 
due  partly  to  carelessness  and  partly  \a  daiutlneas.  It  has 
been  often  observed  tbat  the  poorest  girls  turn  out  the  c 
Uest  servants.  Country-bred  girls,  whoso  best  dinner  at  li 
was  beoou.  invariably  long  for  delicacies,  and  grumble  at  cold 

Again,  iu  preparing  food.  WLat  a  treasuie  the  mistren 
ptHseosee  in  her  cook  if  she  is  not  obliged  to  complain 
once  or  Iwioe  a  woek  of  a  spoiled  or  partially  spoiled  dinner, 
A  cook  should  have  an  especial  aptitude  for  hor  vocation, 
and  If  she  has  not,  it  matters  little  what  amount  of  wages  you 
give  hor.  Only  last  woek  my  own  siperienoe  fimiished  me  with 
a  proof  of  this.  A  cook  whose  wages  were  twenty- seven  pounds 
a  year  sent  up  a  children's  enr^y  dinner  in  a  s^le  that  would 
have  diagraoad  a  mfud-of-all-irork  {  Indeed,  any  woman 
had  the  use  of  her  wils.  liia  dinner  was  of  the  simplest 
kind.     A    ronst   shoulder  of  malton,  a  Yorkshire  pudding. 


potatoes,  and  turmp-tapa.  She  knew  tbat  bet  nistrea  «u 
dine  with  the  ohildnn,  yet  ereiy  dish  o»  the  table  was  ^li 
The  neat  wna  roasted  to  tags,  the  podding  was  about  Ihi 
pert*  raody  Ibr  table,  the  greens  were  bard,  and  the  potsb 
broken.  The  aimoyance  to  any  one  who  could  afford  I 
wagot  quoted  would  not  be  inconsiderable,  Int  the  con 
queooe*  to  a  &mily  of  limitod  income — and  such  dish^  i 
often  sent  up  in  every  fiunily,  if  not  all  on  one  day,  yet  ein; 
— must  be  grievous  indeed. 

Kelt  lo   the  cook's  waste  conies  the  housemaid's  o^le 

Tltia  Is  less  thought  of  because  it  does  not  in  many  instoa 

involve  an  immediate  outlay.    Aocumalated  dust  dirty  rs 

ouda  negligent  manner  of  cleaning  the  oomers  of  a  hous^  n 

id  do  lead  to  the  moth  that  destroys  clothes  and  fUmitu 

id  -to  fevct ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  eSeei  to  tlie  n 

use,  and  so  Ibo  delinquent  eecapoe  muoh  of  the  ceasaie  U 

hor  due. 

Now  nil  (heae  evils  (and  the  fear  of  onctoaclilng  oa  ]> 
space  forbids  me  to  go  ftrtbcr  Into  detail)  ore  r«pe(lial1e 
tho  servants,  and  only  by  the  servants.  I  have  spoken  of  vuli 
f\il  miatrrssos,  but  no  amount  of  walchfulfioaa  will  make  sn  i 
scrupulous  person  conscienlioua.  Of  course  conscicutiossD 
would  effectually  settle  this  much-veied  question ;  but  u 
cannot  enforce  this  we  are  obliged  to  h»k  about  for  a  mc4 
power  of  a  lower  Idnd ;  and  here  lies  tho  difficulty.  An  artii 
or  mechanic  takes  a  pride  in  his  work.  The  tuajoritykiiov  i 
slovenliness  in  executioa  of  tho  master's  oommauds  will  iu 
dismissal  and  an  indiffureat  ohatacter,  and  their  iutcresl 
worked  upon.  We  cemiot  inflnenco  domestio  scrtanta  is 
same  way.  The  system  of  obaracter^ving  ia  wrong.  Itiapg 
fill  to  say  anything  to  hinder  a  yoang  woman — provided  tbi 
boneet  and  steady — from  getting  a  place.  The  person  who  d 
eo  is  a  mark  for  the  pseudo-liberal  comments  of  her  neigbtm 
and  if  the  girl  goes  wrong  the  blame  is  freely  attribated  to 
uncharitsblcoest.  Hence  so  many  mistresses  shelter  tbemaJ 
behind  the  two  virtues  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  and  evs<lc 
questions  tbat  apply  to  work.  Thisfact,audtlie  indfssedfuiU 
for  shop-work,  which  leaves  servants  ctnupolutively  theu'o 
mistresses,  and  the  constant  demand  for  tlieir  sorvlces  in  tuni 
at  home  aod  abroad,  foster  such  a  spu'A  of  independeeec  i 
self-plcesing,  that  all  other  considerations  are  lost  afbt 
Whore  then  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  ?  If  the  employed  wi 
badly,  and  will  bear  very  little  fault-finding,  where  is  tho  i 
ployel's  redress  ?  1  have  hinted  at  what  the  mistress  mi; 
learn  if  she  went  into  her  kitchen  at  olher  than  ststad  tun 
but  who  does  not  know  that  the  cook  liaUe  to  frequent 
untimely  visits  from  her  mistress  vrould  at  oooe  give  no 
to  leave?  The  touchiness  of  servant*  is  acknowledged  by 
who  have  to  manage  them. 

I  do  not  myself  believe  that  education  would  ever  preven 
sensible  girl  from  being  a  good  acrvauL  But  let  me  es]-  t 
no  servant  can  be  good  for  muoh  who  thinks  hereolf  loo  tip 
or  ia  too  indolent,  to  rise  betimea  in  the  morning.  A  fiicLC 
mino  hod  been  so  annoyed  by  the  continual  postponpinenl 
the  breakfast  hour  to  the  convcnienoe  of  bet  moid,  tlial 
morning  alio  lighted  tho  kitchen  flro  herself,  priTorcd  bit 
fsst,  and  took  up  a  nloe  cup  of  tea  and  a  round  of  nin 
buttered  toast  to  tho  lozy  girl  in  bed.  ''  Well,  now,  mi'a: 
Boitl  Belty  Broom,  "  I  am  aahonicd  of  myself,  I  Teaily  am,"  i 
she  promised  all  sDrta  of  good  behaviour  for  the  future.  ] 
tho  habit  was  invetetBtc,  and  she  woa  finally  discharged,  11 
likely  getting  a  good  character;' but  into  that  part  of 
matter  I  did  not  loo  curiously  inquire. 

Feeling  that  I  have  occupied  more  than  enough  of  j 
valuable  time,  I  will  m.j  no  roore  at  present,  hot  (nbsu 

Yours,  truly  obl'scd  (if  you  will  kindly  batrt  this  lctli.T, 
Bkbecc*  Siu 
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GHAFTEB  IT  I  '^^  ^^  ^"'^  fuoilics  became  mtimate.  There  iraa  sTen 

a  pi'opoaitiou  Ukat  Anna  and  Lois  should  share  with 

A  HKAiT  ciDOHT  AT  THE  KEBOnKD.  |  j^^  ^nd  Philip's  three  aiaters  the  office  of  brides. 

THE  obIj  Tinble  conaeqneoice  i^  Anna  Wydjard's  r  maids  on  the  oooasion  of  the  wedding ;  but  Mrs.  Wjn- 
disappointment  was  ttiat  she  b^an  to  conform  jard  declined  it  on  aooonnt  of  their  mourning, 
henelf  more  to  the  wajs  of  the  world  in  Normiusteri  i  Mre.  Lefene  was  of  the  highest  consideration  in 
to  accept  it«  pleamrea,  t«  share  ita  ambitions,  and  to  i  Korminster  society,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  great  ad- 
ttndj  ita  leaders.  Urs.  Iiefevre  called  on  Hi-«.  Wyn-  I  vantage  to  Anna  Wynyard  to  be  first  introduced  at 
yard  whcD  her  daughter's  engagement  wae  arranged,  |  her  quiet  evenings  in  Uie  Hinster-yard,  where  their 
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were  tea  and  whist,  a  little  good  music,  a  little  good 
singing*  and  an  early  dei>artare.  Dr.  Philip  Bajmond 
was  a  general  f ayourite  in  the  house,  and  the  Earl  of 
Eden  was  quite  one  of  the  family.  Rnmour  had  whis- 
pered many  times  that  he  was  to  marry  the  gay  and 
gracious  widow;  but  neither  had  ever  any  thought  of  it. 
Besides  being  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Lef  evre  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  the  earl's  senior.  Their  friendship  dated  from 
his  boyhood,  and  was  more  that  of  sage  sister  and 
wayward  brother  than  anything  else.  They  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  same  roof,  and  had  never  allowed 
their  natural  affection  to  waste  through  disuse. 

Mrs.  Lefevre's  rooms  were  small,  but  elegant,  and 
always  well  supplied  with  novelties  to  make  conversa- 
tion about.  People  came  together  there  easily  and 
got  on  easily.  Nobody  took  airs.  The  distinction  of 
visiting  intimately  at  that  house  levelled  all  other 
distinctions.  One  frequent  guest  was  Miss  Brotherton, 
a  woman  imperially  handsome,  dark-browed,  and  rich- 
voiced,  the  daughter  of  a  great  musician,  herself  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Another  was  a  short,  thick,  ugly 
man,  whose  pictures  were  world-renowned,  and  whose 
talk  was  very  diverting.  Birth,  talent,  or  a  million 
are  the  usual  passports  into  society.  Mrs.  Lefevre  did 
not  care  for  the  million.  She  was  wont  to  say  that 
unless  men  were  of  very  high  dignity,  or  very  high 
mind,  wealth  vulgarised  them — especially  new  wealth. 
Purse-pride  she  utterly  contemned;  graceful  i)overty 
was  always  a  plea  for  her  favour. 

She  heard  the  story  of  Eajstwold,  and  was  touched. 
She  declared  herself  a  warm  partisan  of  that  odd 
Penelope  and  Mr.  Tindal.  She  saw  A^ina  Wynyard, 
admired  her  serene  perfections,  and  determined  to 
bring  her  forward  in  her  best  Hght.  Jean  was  yet 
too  young,  and  she  enjoyed  having  a  girl  to  plan  and 
cater  for.  Anna  looked  also  ajs  if  she  might  do  her 
credit.  fiJlue  had  §i  turn  for  solid  studies,  and  Ifrs. 
Lefevre  set  her  cousin,  the  earl,  who  also  had  a  turn 
for  solid  studies,  to  ma^e  her  acquaintance  oii  jp*  geo- 
logical foundation.  They  progressed  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  one  morning  in  January,  Anna  was  taken  i^  the 
earl's  dusty  old  mansion,  on  the  cold  north  side  of.  the 
Minster,  to  Fiew  his  cabinet  of  specimens — ^a)|,  ae  he 
told  her,  coUectoi,  arranged,  and  labelled  by  himself. 

The  earl  was  » ji»U,  thin,  angular  man,  yery  nervous, 
and  shy  by  fits  and  starts ;  but  worthy,  generous,  and 
much  more  sensible  than  he  got  credit  for  being.  His 
father  had  been  awfully  wud  and  extravagant,  ^n4 
had  left  him  only  the  ghost  and  name  of  rank,  without 
enough  means  to  support  even  those  unsubstantial 
nothings;  but  by  thrifty  management,  his  property 
had  been  since  so  far  redeemed  that  his  circumstances 
were  now  sujBBciently  easy.  His  sisterly  cousin  had 
preached  to  him  for  several  years  past  the  expediency 
of  marriage — marriage  with  a  good,  handsome,  amiable 
young  woman,  who  would  g^ve  him  an  heir,  and  look 
the  countess  on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  his  wife 
might  be  required  to  do  something  more  than  play 
homely  Joan  to  his  homelier  Darby.  Such  a  young 
woman  Mrs.  Lefevre  believed  she  had  discovered  in 
Anna  Wynyard,  to  whom,  in  her  opinion,  no  man 
under  forty  was  likely  to  take  a  tend^  f aney.  She 
belonged  to  the  old  gentry.  Put  her  on  a  velvet  dress 
and  diamonds,  and  she  would  do  honour  to  ^e  peerage. 
Put  her  on  comfortable  linsey,  and  she  would  dust 
specimens  all  day,  and  at  night  appear  as  a  very  fair, 
doolie,  kind  wile,  by  the  dull  philosopher's  fireside. 

When  she  had  composed  her  little  domestic  drama, 


Mrs.  Lefevre  became  quite  impatient  for  the  mtm  en 
scene.  Her  drawing-room  had  a  bay  window,  supported 
on  flying  buttresses,  which  commanded  a  three-sided 
view  of  the  Minster  yard.  The  earl  was  very  partial 
to  that  window  of  an  afternoon.  Notwithstanding  his 
turn  for  solid  studies,  he  could  relish  a  chapter  in  con- 
temporary social  history,  and  was  by  no  means  aboTe 
taking  an  interest  in  his  neighbours.  That  pretty 
window,  luxuriously  cushioned  round,  gave  a  view  of 
the  Deanery  i>orch  and  the  Residence  gate,  and  of 
the  paths  traversing  the  grass  by  which  the  members 
of  those  dignified  ecclesiastical  households  went  to 
prayers.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  the  com^  of 
the  da3r's  events  than  for  the  earl  to  come  up  stairs 
about  font  o'clock,  and  take  quiet  possession  of  his 
favourite  comer,  whether  Mrs.  Lefevre  was  at  home  or 
not.  Thence,  long  before  Anna  Wynyard  became  inti- 
mate in  that  house,  he  had  taken  notice  of  her  wise, 
effective  way  of  walking  in  a  high  wind,  and  had 
pointed  her  out  for  admiration  to  his  cousin. 

One  very  wild  day,  about  a  week  after  Anna's  in- 
spection of  the  cabinets,  Mrs.  Lefevre  kept  the  house, 
and  Jean  with  her.  The  Earl  came  in  the  afternoon 
at  his  usual  hour ;  shuddered,  said  the  cold  was  bitter, 
stjngjyig ;  the  hearth  was  the  only  comfortable  place 
i^  such  weather :  who  would  go  out  th^  could  help  it? 

Jean  was  in  the  window,  at  work  ^m.  i^  wondei'fol 
achievement  in  scarlet,  blue,  and  whit^  wool,— nice 
warm  work  for  the  8eaa(C^^^H9a4  taking  up  ^e  word, 
she  said :  "  Anna  Wynyar4  does  not  care  for  weather. 
SbiS  neyer  misses  the  antiiem  on  Wednesday,  let  it 
ra4n,  snow,  blow  as  it  will.  There  she  comes  now, 
drifting  roufid  the  comer." « 

The  Earl  6tei^>ed  aside  from  tlie  rug  to  look; 
watched  the  black,  veiled  figure  vanish  within  the 
Minster  walls,  and  then  drew  a  chair  to  jthe  ^re,  and 
sat  himself  down,  observing  tha4^  ^ome  pleafiures  were 
enhanced,  he  supposed,  by  pain  i^idergone  to  get  at 
them.  After  a  minute's  reflection,  he  asked — "  Will 
that  girl  walk  homft  aJone  after  prayers,  as  she  cameP' 
Neither  Mrs  Lefevre  iior  Jean  could  tell  him;  but  his 
cousin  thought  it  mot  jimprobal^.  To  her  surprise,  he 
immediately  added,  ■"  I  shall  go  and  see."  And  forth- 
with he  got  up  and  ^&ai. 

They  were  chanting  the  psalmB  as  he  entered  tie 
choir  from  the  west  transept;  §Jmost  concluding  them, 
and  he  waved  away  the  obsequious  verger,  who  would 
have  conducted  him  to  a  stall,  and  stayed  bf  the  door. 
There  was  a  solitary  figure  standing  neax*  the  altar, 
where  the  light  was  very  dim,  which  he  beliered  to  be 
Anna ;  and  just  before  the  anthem  began,  a  tod  passed 
him  softly,  went  up  the  steps  and  joined  heac.  It  was 
Maurice,  poor  fellow,  who  sacrificed  himself  manja 
piercing  afternoon,  when  school  was  over,  to  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  his  sister  home. 
He  did  not  often  grumble,  but  to-day,  as  they  were 
hurrying  out  at  the  close  of  the  service,  the  Earl  over- 
heard him  say — "I  do  think,  Anna,  Wednesday  is 
always  the  worst  day  in  the  week." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Maurice;  but  it  is  my  greatest  hap- 
piness to  hear  the  singing  in  church,"  replied  she. 

The  Earl  repeated  to  himself,  "  Her  greatest  hap- 
piness to  hear  the  singing  in  church  ^  and  taming  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  whicii  they  had  taken,  he 
returned  to  his  own  houaa 

On  the  foHowiag  Saturday  Mrs.  Lefevre  gave  a 
muflieal  eveming.     On   musical  eveninga  there  wait 
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quite  as  much  conrersation  as  music;  but  then  the 
name  of  the  thing  limited  expectation,  and  pronused 
selectness.  The  Earl  of  Eden  wafl  there,  and  so  also 
was  Anna — ^the  onlj  two  invited  who  did  not  profess 
to  contribute  to  the  entertainment.  It  happened  that 
she  had  a  comer  seat  in  the  window,  and  that  the 
!Earl  had  the  comer  opposite  to  her.  A  small  stand  of 
flowei's  filled  the  centre  compartment  between  them. 
Besides  Anna,  on  the  same  settee  was  the  younger 
Miss  Martin,  very  magnificent  in  pink  silk  and  blond 
Bounces,  which  flowed  over  Anna's  black  dre8s»  and 
almost  concealed  her.  Anna  did  not  care  so  long 
as  her  cars  were  not  stopped. 

The  musical  evening  began  with  a  duet  song  by  the 
elder  Miss  Martin  and  her  elegant  brother,  and  went 
on  with  a  rather  heavy  capriccio,  performed  by  the 
same  lady  alone,  during  which  a  hum  and  buzz  of 
tongues  animated  the  room.  When  that  was  over, 
the  younger  Miss  Martin  executed  a  piece  with  mar- 
TcUous  celerity,  and  gave  up  just  as  those  who  did  not 
know  it  thought  it  was  about  time  she  came  to  the  air. 
Turning  afterwards  towards  her  former  place,  scatter- 
ing smiling,  bowing  acknowledgments  of  compliment, 
she  saw  that  the  Earl  had  moved,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  her  seat  by  Anna.  It  was  a  i>osition  which 
gave  its  occupant  command  of  the  whole  room,  and 
she  was  reluctant  to  give  it  up;  but  after  a  mo- 
mentary halt,  which  anybody  a  degree  less  absent 
than  the  intruder  would  have  understood,  she  dropped 
into  his  vacated  comer,  and  with  an  indignant  glance 
across  the  flowers  at  the  unconscious  Anna,  composed 
herself  as  favourably  for  observation  sjb  circumstances 
would  allow. 

She  saw  more,  much  more,  than  she  expected.  Anna 
appeared  quite  at  her  ease  with  the  eccentric  recluse, 
whom  hardly  anybody  knew,  and  he  was  positively 
trying  to  talk  to  her — he,  the  most  taciturn  of  men, 
who  was  credibly  stated  never  to  speak  to  any  lady 
but  Mrs.  Lefevre.  What  an  effort  he  had  been  obliged 
to  make  to  conquer  the  nervous  shyness  that  always 
tied  his  tong^  in  society,  she  was  not  aware  of,  though 
perhaps  .^nna  was,  for  she  made  her  answers  purposely 
soft  and  encouraging. 

"  Tou  have  a  passion  for  music  P"  began  he. 

"  I  like  it  for  the  mental  rest  and  pleasure  it  gives 
me,"  replied  she. 

"  Is  not  that  a  sensu-sl  way  of  regarding  so  divine  an 
art  ?*'  said  Miss  Martin  from  the  comer. 

The  Earl  started  as  if  he  were  shot,  stared  at  her, 
fidgeted,  and  muttered :  "  Who  is  she  T*  while  Ai^Tia. 
glided  calmly  into  the  discussioii  Miss  Martin  volun- 
teered, and  amazed  that  experienced  Norminster  helle 
by  the  serene,  self-possessed  assurance  with  which  she 
maintained  her  right  not  to  care  for  any  music,  howr 
ever  classical,  however  fashionable,  that  did  not  min- 
ister exhilaration  or  soothing  to  something  beyond  the 
ear. 

"Yes,  yes;  I  understand,  I  see,"  quoth  the  Earl, 
suddenly  and  aloud.  "Music  that  floats  you  above 
itself — eairifis  you  into  dreamland.  It  is  in  the  winds 
of tener  than  anywhere ;  in  the  winds  at  night.  Poets 
hear  it,  I  daresay— and  like  it.  I  don't  It  ia  Hke  a 
diive  round  the  Minster,  and  keeps  me  awake." 

Two  or  three  faces  turned  that  way,  surprised  and 
attentive  at  the  yery  unumial  sound  of  Earl  Eden's 
abrupt  voice  and  incoherent  sentences,  and  saw  Atitih. 
colouring,  and  Miss  Martin  ccmstrainedly  suppressing 
a  smile.    Mr.  Scrope  caught  Anna's  eye,  azid  drew  a 


step  nearer,  but  the  length  of  the  Earl's  legs,  and  his 
attitude  altogether,  cut  her  off  from  approach  or  extri- 
cation unless  he  were  distinctly  requested  to  move  out 
of  the  way,  and  let  her  pass — ^which  would  have  made 
more  fuss  than  was  convenient  when  another  song 
was  on  the  point  of  beginning.  This  time  the  singer 
was  Miss  Brotherton,  whose  performance  was  delayed 
until  the  last,  on  the  principle  of  holding  the  best  in 
reserve. 

"  I  want  to  listen  to  this,"  whispered  Anna  to  the 
EarL 

He  nodded  confidentially,  leant  back  with  a  pro- 
digious sigh,  dropt  his  chin  on  his  breast^  and  listened 
too.  When  the  song  ceased  perhaps  everybody  was 
relieved.  It  was  the  cry  of  the  FooHah  Virgins  at  the 
Bridegroom's  door.  "  Oh !  let  us  in  that  we  may  see 
the  light!"  and  the  Christ's  voice  answering,  "Too 
late,  too  late,  ye  cannot  enter  now  I"  Miss  Brotherton 
had  splendid  dramatic  power :  she  realized  the  scene, 
and  felt  it ;  her  voice  thrilled  with  awful  anguish  as 
she  pleaded — ^with  still  more  awful  doom  as  she  replied, 
Anna's  flesh  crept,  and  her  heart  throbbed  heavily, 
painfully. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  sung  in  a  flutter  of  idle  com- 
pany," muttered  the  Earl. 

After  a  solemnized  moment,  a  general  conversation 
broke  out :  people  moved  to  and  fro,  sipped  coffee,  and 
recovered  their  natural  warm  tone  of  polite  indiffer- 
ence. Anna  could  not  deliver  herself  from  the  im- 
pression so  soon.  She  would  have  made  an  excellent 
medisval  devotee.  Nature  would  not  have  been  too 
strong  for  her;  grace  would  have  won  an  easy 
triumph.  If  there  had  been  an  open  convent  door  at 
hand  to-night,  she  might  liave  been  tempted  to  walk 
in,  to  confess  her  sins,  to  light  her  lamp,  and  nourish 
a  weak  flame  for  the  remainder  of  a  recluse,  airless  life 
of  peace  and  security, 

"You  made  Anna  Wynyard  your  prisoner  last 
night,  Grodfrey.  I  hope  she  found  yon  amusing," 
Mrs.  Lefevre  said  to  her  cousin,  when  they  met  tiie 
next  day. 

"  Made  her  my  prisoner !"  echoed  the  Earl  be- 
wildered. 

"  Yes ;  kept  her  to  yourself  in  the  window ;  gave  no 
one  else  a  chance  of  speaking  to  her." 

"  You  know  how  absent  I  am,  Julia ;  you  should 
have  warned  me  at  the  time.  Who  wanted  to  speak  to 
her  ?  She  made  no  sign  of  wishing  to  be  anywhere 
but  where  she  waa." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not.  If  you  don't  mind  my  re- 
verting to  my  old  office  of  advising  you,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say." 

The  Earl  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head.  "  Say 
on.  I  know  what  you  are  coming  to,  but  it  is  of 
no  use." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  chose  to  pass  over  both  gesture  and 
assertion,  and  to  plunge  straight  at  her  point,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  made.  "  If  you  know  what  ] 
am  coming  to,  it  will  be  no  shock  to  hear  that  Anmi 
Wynyard  is  the  very  woman  I  have  been  longing  \a> 
find ;  the  very  "voman  to  suit  you  for  a  wife ;  and  that 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  your  manying  her." 

He  shook  his  head  again,  but  ajB  she  thought,  less 
decisively.  "  My  dear  Julia^  she  is  young  enpugh  to 
be  my  daughter." 

"  My  dear  Godfrey,  she  b  sage  and  sensible  enough 
to  be  your  mother.     She  is  ten  good  years  graver  than 
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ber  age.  She  is  not  a  girl  in  her  ways — and  I  am  quite 
sure  she  likes  you." 

"  She  may  have  a  kind  soul,  and  may  pity  me,  but  I 
doubt  the  liking^  Julia.  She  will  fall  in  love  with  some 
gay,  airy,  young  fellow,  such  as  Mabel's  husband,  and 
she  had  much  better  do  that  than — like  me." 

"  Don't  be  sarcastic,  Godfrey.  There  arc  some  girls 
to  whom  gay,  airy,  young  fellows  never  take,  and  she 
is  one  of  them.  Let  that  be  encouragement  for  you. 
I  hnovo.  She  has  not  the  sunny  fascination  of  my 
girls,  but  she  has  great  beauty ;  she  has  temper,  sense, 
patience,  principle — and  I  bdiieve  she  would  develope 
a  deep  and  tender  devotedness  in  married  life.  She 
has  motherly  instincts,  and  would  take  care  of  you  as 
well  as  I  have  done.  I  cannot  live  for  ever,  Godfrey ; 
and  think  how  lonely  you  are  when  I  am  only  for  a 
little  while  away.  I  should  be  twice  as  happy  if  she 
were  your  wife — she,  or  some  one  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  her." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  like  her  anywhere 
— nice,  placid  thing,"  muttered  the  Earl  reflectively. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  saw  that  her  suggestion  had  pene- 
trated deeper  than  any  former  suggestion  had  ever 
done ;  and  judging  it  expedient  to  let  it  work  in  hia 
mind  quietly,  she  said  no  more  at  that  moment,  but 
determined  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  sifting  Anna,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  how  she  stood  affected 
towards  the  common  end  and  aim  of  a  woman's  life. 
She  really  meant  to  be  kind,  and  to  make  two  rather 
isolated  people  happy  if  they  would  let  her. 

The  opportunity  of  learning  Anna's  sentiments  was 
not  long  retarded.  Mrs.  Lefevre  chanced  to  call  on 
Mrs.  Wynyard  one  afternoon  when  Bell  and  Minnie 
Ferguson  were  with  Anna,  giving  her  an  account  of  a 
marriage  that  had  just  taken  place  at  Nice,  between  a 
young  Norminster  lady  who  had  gone  thither  for  her 
health,  and  a  famous  old  M^aid,  a  baronet,  and 
member  of  a  dozen  scientific  societies. 

"  I  am  BO  amazed ;  I  could  not  have  believed  Lucy 
Hutchinson  would  marry  for  a  name  and  a  position," 
said  Bell,  indignant  for  her  whole  sex,  when  the  story 
had  been  detailed  in  full. 

*'  But  perhaps  she  has  married  Sir  Patrick  Stewart 
because  she  likes  him,"  suggested  Anna.  Mrs.  Lefevre 
was  conversing  with  Mrs.  Wynyard  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  but  she  lent  an  ear  to  the  girls*  talk 
as  well. 

*'  Like  him !"  ejaculated  Minnie.  "  He  has  daughters 
older  than  herself,  and  maiTied.  And  besides,  we 
happen  to  know  who  she  really  did  Hke"  (sinking 
her  voice).  "  Mr,  Scrope — ^but  he  never  cared  for  her 
a  bit." 

"Then  I  don't  blame  her,"  said  Anna,  with  an 
audible,  unconscious  sigh.  "She  missed  love  where 
she  sought  for  it,  and  so  she  took  it  where  she  found 
it.  Perhaps  she  could  not  bear  to  live  without,  and 
thought  any  better  than  none." 

"  She  always  used  to  protest  against  a  single  life, 
and  to  declare  she  had  no  vocation  that  way,"  rejoined 
Minnie.  "  But  a  loveless  marriage  must  be,  oh !  out 
of  all  comparison,  worse !" 

"  But  how  do  you  know  hers  is  a  loveless  marriage  P 
There  is  love  and  love,"  said  Anha.  **  What  do  you 
know  of  Sir  Patrick  Stewart  P  From  his  portrait,  in 
one  of  his  books  printed  laat  year,  he  is  a  very  fine  and 
kind-looking  man — not  so  old  either — perhaps  sixty." 

"  And  she  is  not  twenty-six.  I  cannot  think  it  right. 
No,  I  cannot.    It  may  be  very  delightful  to  be  called 


'  my  lady,'  to  have  a  house  in  London,  and  the  society 
of  clever  men,  but  I  should  not  like  to  pay  her  price 
for  it."    Thus  far  Minnie ;  then  Bell. 

"I  can  fancy  her  turning  all  the  old  greybeards' 
heads.  Y6u  do  not  know  her,  Anna,  but  she  is 
graceful  and  nice  to  look  at— what  people  call  '  in- 
teresting.' She  can  talk  well,  for  she  is  quite  excep- 
tionally cultivated,  and  she  is  sure  to  be  i>opular. 
When  her  father  was  alive  it  used  to  be  said  that 
the  Hutchinsons'  house  was  the  pleasantest  in^  Nor- 
minster." 

"  What  will  Mr.  Scrope  think  about  it,  I  wonder  ?" 
speculated  Minnie.  "She  was  not  fit  for  a  poor 
curate's  wife,  even  if  he  had  liked  her.  Poor  Lucy ! 
let  us  all  wish  her  good  luck  with  her  old  Sir  Patrick." 

AiiTia  felt  there  was  a  dash  of  envy  in  this  blessing, 
and  she  thought  her  own  thoughts  about  it.  She  had 
begun  to  consider  of  the  world  no  longer  as  a  place 
where  hopes  are  to  come  true,  and  visions  are  to  be 
realized,  but  as  a  place  to  be  made  the  best  of  pa- 
tiently; where  one  should  strive  to  be  as  happy  as  one 
may,  if  one  cannot  be  as  happy  aa  one  wouldl  A 
favourable  disposition  this  for  Mrs.  Lefevre  to  work 
out  her  scheme  upon. 

She  never  could  remember  afterwards  at  what 
precise  moment  she  became  aware  that  Mrs.  Lefevre 
was  endeavouring  to  arrange  her  life  for  her  much  as 
she  would  have  it ;  but  when  she  comprehended  her 
plan  she  tacitly  acquiesced  in  it  as  good,  and  let  her 
work  to  bring  it  to  pass  without  let  or  hindrance. 
She  met  the  Earl  continually  at  his  cousin's  house, 
and  without  demonstration  or  effort  followed  her  lead 
in  entertaining  him.  She  read  up  geology  at  home 
until  she  could  talk  it  easily  and  unaffectedly.  She 
discovered  that  the  earl  had  a  taste  for  archsdolog^cal 
researches,  and  she  gave  her  mind  to  those  dusty 
strata  of  learning  with  quite  honest  interest.  Presently 
he  opened  a  new  view  which  she  enjoyed  for  itself — a 
view  of  the  annals  of  the  ancient  house  of  Eden,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  masses  of  documents,  of  diaries 
and  letters,  illustrative  of  the  most  fascinating  periods 
of  English  history.  Anna  loved  old  family  chronicles. 
The  Eastwold  traditions  of  the  g^reat  civil  war,  in 
which  the  Wynyards  took  the  loyal  side,  and  suffered 
grievously,  were  very  full.  One  of  her  labours  during 
the  last  year  at  home  had  been  to  draw  out  and 
illuminate  a  genealogical  stemma  of  her  family. 
Twice,  from  the  old  records  she  followed,  it  appeared 
that  the  houses  of  Eden  and  Eastwold  had  inter- 
married— a  precedent  which,  being  dexterously  brought 
xmder  the  Earl's  notice  by  his  cousin,  stimulated  his 
courage,  and  precipitated  the  event  she  desired  to 

When  the  Earl  spoke,  Anna  was  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise. She  had  the  example  of  her  progenitors  before 
her,  and  she  affected  no  difficulty  about  imitating  it. 
When  the  engagement  was  concluded,  and  ratified  by 
her  mother's  consent,  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  this  was 
what  she  must  all  her  dull  life  have  been  growing  and 
drifting  up  to. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  how  Anna's  kinsfolk 
and  friends  marvelled  and  moralized  over  her  lot. 
At  Eskf  ord  and  at  Brackenfield,  where  her  character 
was  known,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that,  as  she  had 
chosen  it  deliberately,  so  she  would  wear  it  contentedly. 
Her  mother  was  satisfied.  The  earl  might  be  eccentric, 
nervous,  reclusive,  and  poor,  but  he  was  an  honest 
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I  gmtlemaii,  and  would  give  hflr  a  refined  and  sufficient 
'  home.  Her  brothera,  Geoffrey  and  Maurice,  were 
'  unnsed  that  Anna,  tiresome  Anna,  sliould  acUeve 
I  tncb  nnk  and  dignity;  and  Lois  looked  up  to  her 
I  toraatartled  moment  aa  if  she  expected  her  to  turn  all 
,  at  once  into  something  lofty  and  unapproachable. 
Bat  she  went  about  proej  and  placid  aa  erer,  and  the 
Ferguson  girb,  who  had  been  struck  dumb  and  cau- 
tiraa  at  the  first  report  of  her  conquest,  reconciled 
tliemselVes  to  it  and  to  her,  and  allowed  that  she 
■onld  become  the  poeitiou  very  creditablj. 
I  Cooiideuce  and  affection  increased  between  the  two 
t]i«  more  intimately  they  became  acquainted.  Ura. 
Lefetre  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  daj^a  work. 
The  only  persons  who  doubted  whether  snch  a  match 
ironic*  be  for  the  best  were  Annt  Theodora,  who  was 


easily  converted  to  the  common  opinion,  nnd  Mrs.  Tin- 
dal,  to  whom  Anna  had  written  several  joyous  letters 
during  her  stay  at  Eslrford,  in  which  Cousin  Philip's 
name  had  recurred  like  the  bnrthen  of  a  ballad  or  <^e 
air  of  a  rondo.  A  woman  who  has  married  the  mam 
she  loves,  is  always  anxious  that  other  women  should 
love  the  men  they  many ;  and  when  Anna's  engage- 
ment was  notified  to  Pennie,  in  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  Wynyard,  it  gave  her  a  pang  to  think  that  per- 
hapa  the  poor  girl  had  i-ushed  into  it  as  a  refuge  from 
disappointment.  With  the  unexpected  news,  came  an 
offer  of  a  visit  from  her  and  Lois  at  Midsummer,  on 
their  road  to  Brackenfield— an  offer  which  Pennie 
accepted  with  satisfaction,  as  another  sign  of  pr^ndice 
passing  away  from  the  minds  of  her  friends. 


1  SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 

SrtKT  new  locality  with  which  we  become  acquainted 
in  the  dominion  of  dirt  and  r^B  reminds  us  of  the 
Fact,  that  here  too,  as  in  the  higher  grades  of  society, 
'^here  are  "  nice  shades  "  and  "  fine  distinctions."  £ven 
ihe  "poor's  smell "  differs  in  different  localities.  In 
the  pleasant  neighbourhood  at  which  we  get  a  peep 
ia  the  aboTe  engraving,  the  pi-edominant  Savour  is 
that  of  decayed  vegetables,  with  an  occasional  whiff 
cf  salted  fish  and  dned  herring. 

The  district  of  St.  Mary  Charterhouse  m^  not  be  well 
Iniown  by  its  proper  name)  but  those  of  its  leading 
,  thoroughfares,  Gtolden  Lane,  and  Whitecross  Street, 
I  St.  Liue's,  mniit  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  metro- 
politan readers.  These  streets  run  north  and  south, 
almost  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  ground  between 
them  and  on  fcoth  sides,  forming  a  broad  patch  east 
ind  west,  ia  crowded  with  an  agglomeration  of  sordid 
dncUiuga  doaely  packed  in  noisome  and  dark  allq^. 


QOLDEN    LANt:. 

which  reeemDlc  galleries  inamine  or  thewindingsot  a 
huge  rabbit-waiTcn ;  the  rabbits,  however,  being  petty 
thieves,  cadgers  of  all  sorts,  and  degraded  women. 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  a  time  when  a  pleasant 
countiy  lane  wound  its  way,  through  the  fields  here- 
abouts, from  the  City  to  the  village  of  Islington,  and 
on  to  Newington.  What  is  now  Middle  Row,  Old 
Street,  was  a  portion  of  this  pleasant  walk.  Hither, 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  old  Gerard  the 
herbalist  sent  his  readers  to  gather  certain  plants 
growing  on  the  banks,  which  recalls  the  fact  that 
crocuses  were  blowing  at  the  same  time  by  the  margin 
of  the  river  Fleet,  in  the  now  filthy  neighbourhood 
called  Saffron  Hill.  At  a  still  earlier  date  hither  came 
riding  along  the  prior  and  the  brethren  of  St.  John's, 
who  might,  and  veiy  likely  did,  often  breathe  their 
horses  m  the  green  lanes  of  Hornsey,  going  and 
i-etuming  by  the  fajniliar  bridle  path  throuf^  the 
above-named  fields.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  suburbs 
of  Old  London,  stately  mansions  arose  in  quiet  nooks, 
the  traditions  of  which  survive  in  the  names  of  the 
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mirky  lanes  and  crowded  dens  which  now  occirpy  their 
site.  In  some  cases  there  is  reason  to  beheve  the 
original  walls  and  timbers  of  the  old  mansions  remain. 
One  ruinous  building  at  the  entrance  of  a  court  in 
Golden  Lane  has  the  reputation  of  having  once  been 
a  rojal  nursery ;  and  the  tradition  runs  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  spent  some  of  her  happy  childhood's  dajrs 
here.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  this  story  is 
founded  on  fact.  The  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  was  not  far  off.  The  priory  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  Chartreux  monastery  had  long 
given  historical  dignity  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Ghrub  Street  (now  Milton  Street)  had  ito  noble 
mansions  adorned  with  Gk>thic  carvings;  and  in 
one  of  these  lived  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and,  long 
before  his  time,  Sir  Richard  Whittington.  Even  at 
a  much  later  date  than  the  age  of  Elizabeth  bishops 
and  earls  had  their  great  houses  in  Aldersgate  Street ; 
and  Warwick  House,  belonging  to  the  earls  of  that 
name,  stood  in  Cloth  Fair.  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  to  despise  the  tradition  that  the  house  in 
question  was  once  a  paH  of  a  fair  mansion,  with  a 
pretty  garden  around  it  and  fields  beyond ;  and  that 
these  very  staircases  may  have  felt  the  l^ht  tread, 
and  have  rung  wiUi  the  childish  laughter  of  the  great 
queen  that  was  to  be.  « 

Well-a-day !  Instead  of  the  courtly  phrases  and  the 
sounding  mirth  of  nobles  and  princesses,  the  air  is 
troubled  with  the  brutal  oath  or  ribald  jest,  and,  too 
often  perhaps,  burthened  with  the  sigh  of  distress 
which*  there  is  none  to  hear.  And  yet,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  a  noble  work  has  been  comriieticed  in 
this  neighboui'hood ;  and  there  are  merry  children  here 
who  know  nothing  of  the  trouble  to  which  they  are 
bom;  whose  dirtv  faces  break  out  iH  sunny  smiles 
when  they  .hear  a  friendly  greeting ;  ^d  whose  intelli- 
gent looks  and  finely  orc^anised  brains  show  how  little 
IS  needed  to  make  of  them  happjT  men  and  women, 
smd,  in  the  same  Ineasure,  to  maxe  Society  the  better 
instead  of  the  worse  for  their  having  existed. 

Fii'st  let  me  mention  the  very  curious  fact,  to  which 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Mary  CJnai'terhouse  called  my 
attention,  that  iti  the  midst  of  ^he  irorst  neighbour- 
hoods, surrounded  by  all  that  is  repulsive  and  de- 
grading, there  may  often  be  found  a  family  whose 
moral  superioriiy  seems  sufficient  in  itself  to  preserve 
them  from  the  surrotinding  contamination.  Such 
families  are  not  less  poor  than  their  neightours. 
There  may  be  a  thief  or  a  druhkai'd  in  the  next  rooiH^ 
Ijut  these  exceptional  poor  people  neviBt  thieve  nor  drink. 
They  may  be  surrounded  with  squalor,  biit  they  are 
never  sqiialid.  Theii*  garments  maybe  no  better,  as  to 
intrinsic  value,  than  those  of  their  neighbours,  yet 
thejr  wear  them  with  an  air  of  respectability  which 
distinguishes  them  to  the  most  casual  observer.  How 
they  five,  from  hand  to  mouth,  from  year  to  year, 
surrounded  by  rags  and  dirt,  yet  themselves  neither 
dirty  nor  ragged,  is  a  mystery.  A  young  girl  belong- 
ing to  such  a  family  passed  me  with  a  pleasant  smile 
in  a  court  not  far  from  the  one  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, and  very  slightly  superior  in  its  sanitary 
advantages,  gliding  through  the  dirty  throng  like  a 
toeing  who  had  but  little  in  common  with  them  except 
her  poverty.  I  thought,  for  the  moment,  of  some 
r.pring  flower  gi'owing  uj),  as  will  sometimes  happen, 
in  the  midst  of  refuse  and  corruption,  where  the  lover 
of  nature  would  least  expect  to  find  it. 

Another  curious  fact,  which  can  hardly  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  keen  observer,  is  the  originality  and 
\  ariety  of  character  to  be  found  among  the  class  whose 
wits  have  been  sharpened  by  want.  The  educated 
(lasses  have,  for  the  most  part,  had  their  angles  mbbed 
)ff  and  theii*  tempers  disciplined,  so  that  the  outer 
;kin  of  society  presents  that  uniformity  of  surface  and 
il.sence  of  marked  character  which  is  usually  under- 
stood by  "  refinement."    The  case  is  far  otherwise  with 


the  slatterns  and  prowling  vagabonds  who  make  up  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  i>opulation  in  these  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods. Diogenes  lived  in  a  tub,  and  the  rags  of 
these  people  often  cover  a  good  deal  of  philosophy, 
as  their  dirty  skins  and  dishevelled  locks  unquestion- 
ably add  a  certain  flavour  of  impudent  pungency  to 
their  ready  wit.  Of  this  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea ;  for  as  the  flashes  of 
merriment  which  suffice  to  keep  the  table  in  a  roar 
lose  much  more  than  half  their  brilliancy  by  repetition 
in  calmer  moments,  so  the  queer  sayings  and  odd 
manners  of  these  town  gipsies  must  be  heard  and  seen 
on  the  spot  to  be  appreciated.  There  is  the  portrait 
of  an  acute-looking  young  rascal  in  the  engraving, 
which,  if  the  spirit  of  the  original  could  but  spe^ 
through  it  for  a  moment,  would  make  the  more  inno- 
cent dass  of  our  readers  stare  with  surprise.  Take 
him  as  the  type  of  a  class,  and  it  will  be  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  fact  to  characterise  him  as  the  scapegoat 
of  the  civilization  of  the  age,  sent  into  the  wilderness 
for  the  sins  of  society — ^not  his  own.  In  happier  social 
conditions — conditions  be  it  remembered  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  Christian  government  to  create — this 
poor  scapegoat  with  all  his  ready  wit  might  at  this 
moment  be  striving  for  honours  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  some  public  school ;  or,  for  what  we  know — ^trained 
to  serve  nis  country  by  sea  or  land — might  carry  the 
fla^  in  honour,  of  wnich  he  is  now  the  opprobrium. 

JNot  to  go  on  moralising,  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing 
in  London  more  wretched  than  the  Kennels  of  which 
this  youth's  dad  is  one  of  the  landlords — a  fact  which 
came  out  in  the  course  of  a  polite  conversation  with 
him  about  the  repairs  which  they  seem  to  call  for. 
The  ground  on  which  they  stand  is  about  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  level  of  the  pathway,  and  the  descent  is  by  a 
broken  mud  bank,  where  the  half  naked  children  may 
l>e  seen  squatting  in  ^oups,  and  amusing  themselves 
by  making  dirt  pies,  d  the  whole  row  of  nouses  there 
are  very  few  tinbroketi  pahes  of  glass.  The  window- 
frames  and  doors  and  shutters  are  all  in  a  state  of 
ugl^  dilapidation,  and  the  walls  stand  tottering  like  old 
Itien  whose  knee-joints  are  givine  way,  and  who  can 
barely  shuffle  along  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  The 
worst  specimen  of  the  row,  tf  there  be  a  worst,  is  con- 
spicuous in  out  engraving.  The  lower  window  sash  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  glass  in  the  upper  one  is 
iil  Splinters  for  the  most  part.  If  closely  looked  at  it 
trill  be  seen  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain  by  propping  up  an  old  rusty  tea-tray 
in  the  lower  pane,  ai'ound  which  paper  has  been  pasted 
to  cover  the  gaps ;  but  the  paper  of  course  has  been 
blown  to  tatters,  and  flaunts  in  the  air  like  a  ragged  and 
shot- torn  flag.  Through  the  broken  paper  the  haggard 
face  of  a  woman,  with  dirty  and  unkempt  hair,  peered 
out  upon  us  as  we  took  our  stand  nearly  opposite  to 
make  the  sketch ;  and  dirty  children,  whose  eyes  twinkled 
with  fun  as  they  pushed  each  other  about,  and  seemed 
to  speculate  on  the  chance  of  upsetting  our  patient 
ai-tist,  came  flocking  round  him  as  I  W£&ed  down  to 
the  window  and  opened  a  conversation  with  the  woman, 
sonvewhat  to  the  ibllowing  effect. 

"  Does  any  one  live  in  this  room  P** 

*'  Oh,  yes.    I  live  here,  and  a  nice  pliice  it  tc  to  live  in.** 

"  Is  it  the  only  room  you  have  P 

"  Yes ;  I  can't  afford  another.'* 

"  Why,  what  rent  do  you  pay  ?** 

"  I  pays  a  shilling  a  woek/* 

**  And  won't  the  landlord  mend  the  window  for 
you?'* 

"  Not  unless  I  give  two  shillings  a  week ;  but  I  has 
it  for  a  shilling  as  it  is." 

"  flow  can  you  live  in  a  room  with  the  wind  and 
rain  blowing  in  upon  you  this  time  of  the  year  ?  Why 
you  must  be  staiTcd  with  cold  ?" 

"Oh,  we  gets  used  to  that;  but  the  worst  is  the 
water  comes  through  the  ceiling,  too." 
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"  May  I  come  in  and  look  P" 

"  Ton  may  if  you  like,  but  youll  be  glad  to  get  out 
again." 

Inside  the  room,  wbich  contained  but  a  few  sbillings 
worth  of  furniture,  and  was  not  lees  wretched  than  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  the  conversation  continued ;  and 
the  woman  referred  again  to  the  landlord's  offer  to 
mend  the  windows  if  his  tenant  would  pay  two  shillings 
a  week,  "  But  lor'  bless  you,"  said  she,  "  I  could  not 
afford  that." 

•*  How  do  you  get  your  living  ?" 

"  I  make  braces." 

"  "What  do  you  get  paid  for  them  ?" 

'*  Threepence  ha'penny  a  dozen ;  and  hard  work  it  is 
in  this  drafty  place,  with  the  water  a  poui'ing  down 
un  yor." 

'*  And  does  the  water  really  come  through  the  ceiling  ? 
AThy  there's  a  room  overhead!" 

"  xes ;  but  the  water  comes  through  the  roof,  and  the 
room  overhead  eets  flooded,  and  then  it  comes  down 
upon  us.  Why,  bless  yer;  in  the  bad  weather  it  soaks 
my  bed,  and  1^  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  in  a  cheer." 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  a  hasty,  shuffling 
step  was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  the  next  moment 
a  dirty  old  man  thrust  his  head  within  the  door,  and 
being  appealed  to  by  the  woman  to  confirm  her  state- 
ment, came  bodily  into  the  room.  Without  heeding  her 
remark,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  a^tated  manner — 

"  If  you  want  to  see  what  kind  of  place  this  is  come 
and  look  at  my  room  !" 

{^n  he  eonHnMdi) 


TBJE  8Cit:NCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

IIT. — A  DROP  OF  BAiy. 

AxTHonaH  eveiy  shower  of  rain  that  falls  must,  we 
know,  be  regulated  by  fixed  and  unerring  laws,  yet 
we  have  no  means  of  predicting  the  coming  shower, 
because  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  disturbing 
causes  which  interfere  with  our  calculations.  Duiing 
the  last  few  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  predict 
the  weather,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind.  Now  it  has  been  found,  that  out  of 
every  hundred  forecasts  given  dui*ing  the  years  1863, 
1864,  and  1865,  only  twenty-two  per  cent,  were  right. 
Again,  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  moon  nas 
great  influence  on  the  weather.  We  heard  a  working 
man  remark,  some  weeks  ago,  while  looking  up  to  the 
sky :  "  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  moon ;  she's  lying 
too  much  on  her  back ;" — the  idea  being  that  the  moon 

gets  into  a  cup  shape  in  order  to  catch  more  rain. 
Ibservations  at  Greenwich  during  many  years  show 
that  changes  of  weather  are  as  frequent  at  every  age 
of  the  moon  as  when  she  is  seven,  fourteen,  twenty- 
one  or  twenty- eight  days  old.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
writer  was  walking  alonp^  a  country  road»  when  a  man 
asked  hiwi^  in  a  mysterious  manner,  if  he  knew  why 
the  snow  was  lying  about  so  long.  On  replying, 
"  Because  of  the  cold  weather ;"  the  remark  was,  "  No, 
it's  waiting  for  more."  In  a  few  days  more  snow  did 
come,  and  this  would  justify  the  popular  notion  about 
waiting;  whereas,  had  warm  weather  intei-vened,  or 
i-ain,  and  the  snow  had  disappeared,  the  failure  of  the 
prediction  i^ould  have  been  forgotten.  This  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  popular  savings  abotit  the 
weather :  if  the  predictions  succeed  they  justify  the 
sayings,  and  if  they  fail  they  do  not  disturb  the  oelief 
in  them. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  rain  is  the 
inequality' of  its  di8ti*ibutipn.  The  reader  is  of  course 
aware  that  rain  may  be  measured  in  inches  in  almost 
any  vessel  set  out  to  catch  it.  If  a  pail,  for  example,  be 
put  oat  in  an  open  space  on  the  groimd,  it  will  catch 


as  much  rain  as  would  otherwise  have  sunk  into  the 
ground  on  the  space  occupied  by  the  bottom  of  the 
pail.  If  we  visit  the  pail  after  eveiT  shower,  we  may, 
by  means  of  a  two-foot  rule,  tell  what  depth  of  ram 
has  fallen.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  rain*gauge. 
In  practice  better  means  are  of  course  adopted,  so  as 
to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  measure  the  depth. 
Now  it  is  of  great  consequence  where  we  place  our 
rain-gau^e.  It  might  be  supposed  of  no  importance 
whether  it  were  on  the  top  of  the  house  or  in  the 
garden  close  by.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  gauge  in 
a  garden  neai*  Westnunster  Abbey  caught  twenty- 
three  inches  of  rain  in  the  course  of  the  year,  while 
one  on  the  roof  of  a  house  caught  only  eighteen  inches, 
and  one  on  the  top  of  the  Abbey  only  twelve  inches. 
The  fact  is,  rain  forms  at  a  very  low  elevation,  much 
lower  than  is  generally  supposed ;  or,  if  not  actually 
formed  at  a  very  low  elevation,  it  increases  the  size  of  the 
drops  which  come  from  higher  levels.  Thus,  while  Mr. 
Glajsher  was  descending  in  a  balloon,  he  passed  through 
a  dry,  and  then  through  a  wet  fog,  when  the  drops  of 
rain  were  exceedingly  fine,  coverine  his  note-booK  like 
pins*  points.  These  increased  in  size  on  approaching 
the  earth,  but  more  rapidly  when  very  near  the  earth. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Green- 
wich everjT  year  is  rather  more  than  twenty-five  inches; 
but  it  vanes  in  a  remarkable  manner  even  in  different 
parts  of  London.  Thus,  in  1863, 17*42  inches  of  rain* 
fell  in  Spring  Gardens,  20*10  inches  at  GuildhaU,  21*07 
inches  m  Bnranstone  Square,  19*09  inches  in  Ohiswell 
Street,  and  21*49  inches  m  Camden  Town.  The  varia- 
tion  is  still  more  remarkable  if  we  extend  our  observa- 
tions to  different  parts  of  England.  Gold,  high  lands, 
for  example,  act  as  condensers  to  moist  air,  and 
precipitate  rain  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
without  falling.  This  must  not  be  confused  with  a 
less  amount  orrain  at  the  top  of  a  tall  building  than 
on  the  ground,  for  the  tall  mountains  stop  the  moist 
air  and  squeeze  out  its  contents.  Hence  in  some  parts 
of  North  Wales  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  one 
hundred  inches ;  and  in  Cumberland,  at  one  remark- 
ably wet  spot,  the  Stye,  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale,  to 
nearly  two  hundred  inches.  In  the  flat  districts  of 
Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  east  coast,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rainfall  scai'cely  exceeds  twenty  inches 
per  annum. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  what  is  called  a  low  haro- 
meter  is  generally  a  sign  of  rain,  as  a  high  barometer  is 
of  fine  weather.  That  is  the  general  rule,  although 
there  may  be  rain  when  the  mercury  stands  high,  and 
it  may  be  fine  when  the  mercury  is  low.  The  baro- 
meter represents  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  from 
the  spot  where  it  is  placed  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  may  be  about  fifty  miles  in  vertical 
height.  If  water  were  used  in  the  barometer  instead 
of  mercunr,  the  barometer  tube  would  have  to  be 
upwards  of  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  since  mercury  is 
about  thirteen  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  water.  A 
column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  high,  in  a  tube  of  one 
square  inch  section,  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds.  A 
similar  column  of  water,  thirty-fqur  feet  high,  weighs 
the  same ;  and  as  these  columns  of  mercuiy  and  of 
water  are  supported  by  the  air,  a  similar  column  of  air 
about  fifty  miles  high  must  also  weigh  about  fifteen 
poimds.  This  is  what  constitutes  atmospheric  pressure. 
We  also  see  that  it  is  a  vaiying  quantity ;  for  as  the 
barometer  observed  at  the  same  spot  is  sometimes 
high  and  sometimes  low,  sometimes  at  nearly  thirty-one 
inches,  and  at  other  times  a  little  above  twenty-eight 
inches,  this  shows  an  inci'ease  of  atmospheric  pressure 
at  one  time  and  a  diminution  at  another. 

Now  the  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
ingredients,  the  two  principal  of  which,  the  oxygen 
and  the  nitrogen,  are  in  fixed  quantities,  i.  e.,  about 

*  That  is,  seventeen  inchei  and  foiiy-two  hundredtha  of  another 
inch,  «r  nearly  lewnteen  and  a  half  inchea. 
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one-fiftli  of  oxygen  and  four-fifths  of  nitrogen.  The 
other  ingredients  are  found  in  varying  quantities. 
Omitting  all  notice  of  accidental  impurities,  such  as 
smoke  and  sulphur  acids,  which  depend  on  locality, 
there  ai*e  two  ingredients  which  are  found  in  the  air  in 
vaxying  quantities  at  everypart  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  at  every  elevation.  These  are  carbonic  acid,  one 
of  the  products  of  the  respiration  of  animals*  and  the 
burning  of  coals,  gas,  candles,  &c.;  and  aqueous  vapour, 
or  vapoui*  of  water,  the  result  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  waters  of  the  earth,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  whether 
from  the  surface  of  water  or  of  moist  eai*th. 

Now  all  these  ingi*edients  are  concerned  in  support- 
ing the  mercury  column  in  the  barometer.  The 
oxygen  atmosphere  raises  it  a  certain  number  of 
inches ;  the  nitrogen  atmosphere  a  still  larger  number ; 
the  carbonic  acid  atmosphere  a  small  varying  fraction 
of  an  inch ;  the  aqueous  vapour  atmosphei'e  a  larger 
but  still  varying  fraction  of  an  inch ;  and  the  sum  of 
all  these  quantities  is  what  we  call  the  height  of  the 
barometer. 

Now  let  us  attend  only  to  the  aqueous  vapour  atmo- 
sphere, dismissing  the  other  three  atmospheres.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  the  air  were  entirely  composed  of 
aqueous  vapour :  its  quantity,  elasticity,  and  pressure 
would,  as  it  now  does,  depend  entirely  on  its  tempera- 
ture. At  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  mercury  wotdd 
stand  in  the  barometer  at  the  height  of  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch ;  at  seventy  degrees,  at  about  three 
quai'ters  of  an  inch ;  at  eighty  degrees,  at  one  inch;  at 
one  hundred  degrees,  at  nearly  two  inches.  At  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  however,  the  vapour 
would  have  suj£cient  force  to  support  thirty  inches  of 
mercury,  which  is  the  same  as  tne  mean  atmospheric 
pressui-e  of  the  whole  atmosphere.  Of  coarse  we  never 
get  such  a  natural  temperature,  so  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  explain  the  formation  of  rain,  we*  must  keep  to 
temperatures  actually  observed. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  was  said  about  the  quantity 
of  vapour  depending  on  temperature,  let  us  inquire 
what  would  take  place,  supposing  a  cold  air  charged 
with  vapour  at  forty  degrees  were  to  blow  into  an  air 
charged  with  vapour  at  sixty  degrees.  In  the  absence 
of  exneriment,  almost  any  thoughtful  person  would 
say  tnat  it  would  be  like  mingling  equal  quantities 
of  water  at  forty  and  sixty  degrees,  the  result  of  which, 
we  know,  is  the  mean  temperature  of  fifty  degrees. 
So  he  would  say,  in  the  present  case,  the  moist  air  at 
forty  degrees  mingling  with  the  moist  air  at  sixty 
degrees  would  produce  a  mean,  both  as  respects  tem- 
perature and  moisture,  and  matters  would  remain 
unchanged ;  except  that  the  cold  moist  air  would  have 
become  a  little  warmer,  and  have  taken  up  more  mois- 
ture, while  the  warmer  moist  air  would  have  become  a 
little  cooler,  and  have  g^ven  up  a  little  of  its  moisture  to 
the  air  that  was  at  forty  degrees.  Any  one  would  say  that 
the  air  at  fifty  degrees  would,  as  respects  its  moisture, 
represent  the  mean  of  the  two  quantities  of  air  at 
forty  and  at  sixty  degrees,  and  there  would  be  no  rain- 
fall, or  precipitation,  as  it  is  called.  Nevertheless,  this 
reasoning  would  be  all  wrong ;  for  by  another  of  those 
admirable  adjustments,  which  mark  design  as  clearly 
as  the  sun  at  noonday,  it  has  been  ordamed  that  the 
elasticity  of  aqueous  vapour  shall  diminish  much  moi*e 
rapidly  than  its  temperature ;  so  that  the  air  at  fifty 
degrees  holds  less  tlum  the  mean  quantity  of  vapour  con- 
tained in  air  at  for^  degrees  and  air  at  sixt^  degrees. 

For  example : — Vapoui*  at  forty  degi'ees  will  support 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  at  sixty 
degrees  about  half  an  inch  of  mei*cury ;  or,  more  accu- 
rately, the  quantities  are  0*24  and  0'5z  :  add  these  two 
togeuier,  and  divide  by  2,  and  we  get  about  0*38  as 
the  mean  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  two  temperatures. 
But  it  is  proved  by  experiment  that  vapour  at  fifty 
degrees  will  supportonly  0*36,  so  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  0*02  inch  of  mercury,  which  represents  the 


quantity  of  vapour  which  cannot  be  taken  up  b^  the 
mean  temperature,  and  it  is  this  which  falls  as  i*am. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  understand  this  subtle 
arrangement  better  if  we  represent  the  vapour  by 
weight  in  grains  instead  of  by  inches  of  mercury.  A 
cubic  foot  of  air  at  fifty  degrees  can  hold  4'1  grains  of 
vapour,  and  at  seventy  degrees  as  mijich  as  eight  grains. 
The  mean  of  the  two  temperatures  is  sixty  degrees, 
the  mean  of  the  two  weights  is  6*05  grains;  but  at 
sixty  degrees  a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  really  hold  only 
5*8  grains  of  moisture,  which,  deducted  from  605, 
leaves  *25,  or  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  moisture, 
to  be  tiirown  down  by  every  cubic  £x)t  of  air  on  the 
mingling  of  the  two  volumes,  the  one  at  fifty  degrees, 
the  other  at  seventy  degrees. 

At  higher  temperatures  the  result  is  still  more 
striking.  At  eighty  degrees  a  cubic  foot  of  air  will 
hold  eleven  grams,  and  at  one  hundred  degrees  198 
grains  of  moisture.  Here  the  mean  temperature  is 
ninety  degrees,  and  the  mean  weight  15*4  grains.  But 
at  ninety  degrees  a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  reall^rhold 
but  14*8  grains,  leaving  six- tenths  of  a  grain  of  moiBtnrc 
to  be  tm-own  down  m  the  form  of  rain  from  eveiy 
cubic  foot  of  the  mingled  air;  a  result  which  quite 
agrees  with  our  experience,  that  showers  are  most 
copious  in  hot  weather,  and  in  tropical  regions. 

Tlie  subject,  if  pursued,  would  lead  us  to  consider 
the  effects  of  partial  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
air ;  and  this  again  to  the  varied  phenomena  of  clouds, 
which,  under  tne  action  of  light,  form  t^e  marvellous 
scenery  of  the  sky ;  but  our  space  prevents  this. 

In  conclusion  we  give  the  following  ingenious  ex* 

Elanation  and  drawing,  to  show  why  it  is  that  in  some 
eavy  rains  air-bubbles  are  formed  on  the  surface  of 
shallow  water  when  the  drops  come  from  a  ?reat 
height.  The  following  experiment,  which  we  nsTe 
seen  Mr.  Tomlinson  perform,  will  serve  to  explain  the 
phenoinenim.  A  BmiEill  funnel  was  suspended  about 
two  feet  over  a  tail  glass  jar  of  water:  a  small  shot 
put  into  the  funnel  represented  the  drop  of  rain.  The 
shot,  of  course,  fell  through  the  water  rapidly,  and 
soon  reached  the  bottom ;  but  no  sooner  did  it  do  so, 
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than  two  or  three  bubbles  of  air  appeared  to  escajx^ 
from  the  shot,  and  made  their  way  to  the  surface. 
The  fact  is,  the  moment  the  shot  penetrated  the  waki 
it  left  a  vacuum,  or  empty  space,  behind  it,  into  whicb 
the  air  rushed  before  the  water  had  time  to  close  in 
upon  it.  But  as  the  shot  can-ied  its  vacuum  behind 
it,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  aii*  thus  impi^isoned 
followed  and  filled  up  the  vacuum,  until  the  shot  was 
brought  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  md  then 
the  air  escaped  in  bubbles  to  the  surface.  If,  in  place 
of  the  shot,  we  suppose  a  drop  of  rain  to  fall  with 
force  into  shallow  water,  the  bubble  on  the  surface  ia 
formed  by  a  process  which  the  accompanying  figai? 
will  represent  in  its  three  stages. 
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THE  BVRIAL  OF  ALAIiJC. 
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Im  pranuitura  dratli  of  AUric  find,  nftcr  ■  ihorl  illnce,  the  fatal 
1  ol'liii  coiiqanli.  The  fcrodoiu  chuanUr  nfllK  bsrWtiuii  wu 
d^ipluffd  in  lUe  runeral  nf  a  h<i«  whue  T.-ilour  and  rortune  Ihty 
'-lialcJ  wllh  moiirnrul  applauit.  B7  Iba  liiboar  of  a  apllre 
litndc  thrj  rorcibljr  d>ctii«d  th*  conii*  of  the  Buuntinut,  a 
llriKTthat  wuWthewalliofConMntia.  Thu  rojiil  lepulohr*. 
ronl  wilh  tha  aptfodid  ipoili  and  trophfet  of  Kome,  wu  <xin- 
■trucM  ID  the  noint  baJ;  Itie  waUn  wfl-e  then  i-ntond  to  thii]- 
natunl  chaiiDcl,  and  the  secnt  iipot  whei«  th>  rtmaiiu  of  Alaric  hod 
he«D  depoatleil  waa  Ibr  arrr  concnlfd  bj  the  Inhumiui  maMier*  of 
'     priMuen  who  luui  beta  emplored  to  encuta  the  work. — Qifn 

Cuosa  his  omu  upon  bia  bosom, 

Never  more  tboee  handa  sball  clasp 
GleMning  aword  or  jangling  bridls, 

Witii  uie  warrior'a  stalwart  grasp. 
Croea  bis  arms  upon  bis  boBom, — 

If  the  forehead  seem  to  frown,— 
If  tJie  eres  should  look  too  kingly, 

QentTf  close  the  eyelids  down. 
LaT  the  aword  be  loved  beside  him. 

And  bis  shield  beneath  bis  head. 
Wot  ye  well  bis  hand  will  seek  them, 

Wlien  he  wakens  with  tbe  dead. 
Tis  tlie  shield  whereon  we  crowned  him — 

In  the  Northland  far  awHT, 
LitUe  recking  of  his  triiunpOEi, 

And  bis  destiny  to-day. 


Death  has  left  na  bnt  his  glory. 

And  the  herit«gc  of  fame. 
That  in  legend  and  in  atoi^. 

Will  for  ever  grace  bis  name. 
Would  that  he  had  died  in  hamoaa. 

With  bis  comrades  by  his  side. 
In  the  red  front  of  the  battle. 

Wooing  danger  ns  a  bride  ;    - 
Biireting  onward  like  a  meteor 

Through  the  wild  November  night, — 
Sweeping,  with  a  power  like  Odin  a, 

Through  the  fiercest  of  the  fight. 
In  his  wake  the  waves  of  crimson, 

Seething  as  the  new-made  wines, 
From  hie  tread  a  sound  as  awful — 

As  the  night  wind  in  the  pines. 
While  above  the  battle's  thunder, 

Where  his  blows  were  dealt  amain. 
O'er  him,  with  exulting  facea, 

Kov'd  the  Choosers  of  the  Slain, 
So  the  heroes  died,  who  conquer'd 

Empires  in  the  olden  time, 
Feasting  now  in  high  Talhallo, 

Honoured  in  all  minatrel  rhyme. 
When  Consentia's  toners  were  eilvei''d 

With  the  morning's  earliest  beam. 
Held  we  there  on  earnest  council. 

By  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
And  we  took  Qie  bands  of  captives, 

That  onr  king  had  held  in  thiaJl— 
Drove  them  to  Uie  Busentinus, 

Where  it  foam'd  beneath  the  wall. 
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Night  and  day  they  toil'd  anear  it, 

Day  and  night,  nntil  hard  by 
They  had  won  another  channel. 

And  the  river's  bed  was  dry. 
There  we  rais'd  a  mighty  trophy, 

And  our  hero's  coffin-home. 
Was  all-glorious  with  the  riches 

Our  ^<x>d  swords  had  won  from  Rome. 
Splendid  with  the  life-like  marble, 

And  in  many  a  costly  fold, 
Gorgeous  silks  of  Tyrian  pm-ple — 

Sflver,  jewels,  and  red  gold. 
Mighty  goblets  chased  with  ciuming, 

Spices  from  the  unknown  East, 
IvoiT  treasui'es,  gain'd  by  slaughter 

Oi  the  castle-l^aring  beast  ; 
And  with  voices  sadly  falt'ring, 

And  with  tearful  eyes  and  £m, 
Low  we  laid  him,  to  the  music 

Of  the  slow  funeredl  hymn. 

Then  we  tum'd  the  eager  river 

Back  into  its  olden  course, 
And  it  raged,  and  chafed,  and  fretted 

Like  a  newly-bridled  horse. 
Round  the  tomb  the  waters  circled — 

Foam'd  and  swirl'd — and  then  roU'd  on, 
Just  the  topmost  stone — one  moment, 

And  our  nero*s  tomb  was  gotie. 
Theh  we  took  the  captive  workmen, 

While  their  bi'ows  with  toil  were  hot, 
And  the  river  foam  was  crimson'd — 

For  we  slew  them  on  the  spot. 
All  the  puling  Roman  captives 

Died,  that  not  a  man  might  know 
Where  beneath  the  shining  waters, 

Alaric,  our  king,  lies  low. 

And  throughout  the  long  hereafter. 

None  shall  loiter  here  and  say. 
How  he  fouffht  and  how  he  conquei-'d. 

And  o'er  Italy  held  sway. 
Fi'om  the  sea-beach  to  the  mountain, 

Rome's  affrighted  legions  fled. 
And  the  Roman  eagles  ti'embled 

At  the  Goth's  victorious  tread. 
Useless  tears  shall  ne'er  besprinkle 

Sculptured  tomb  and  marble  cross. 
None  eome  here  to  weep  his  absence. 

Though  a  nation  mourns  his  loss. 
And  no  mother  bring  her  children, 

When  the  evenings  gather  gloom, 
Here  to  tell  them  of  his  prowess, 

Leaning  idly  on  his  tomb. 

No  strange  hands  can  e'er  un-um  him. 

None  can  move  the  cai*ven  stones, 
And  no  sacrilegious  touches 

Desecrate  our  hero's  bones. 
And  when  we  return  triumphant 

To  the  dear  old  Gennan  land. 
And  oui'  brothers  come  to  welcome 

With  the  kinsman's  clajsping  hand : 
They  will  ask  us  where  we  laid  him. 

And  will  say  we  did  right  well. 
That  he  sleeps  beneath  the  waters, 

And  none  live  the  place  to  tell. 
Well  for  him,  who  lov'd  the  battle. 

Was  his  coffin  hung  with  red  ; 
Well  it  was  the  blood-staiu'd  river 

Sang  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
Fitting — since  we  left  his  ashes 

On  the  foeman's  conqiier'd  shore- 
That  the  burial-place  we  chose  him 

Will  be  nameless  evermore. 

H.  Sathjb  Olajike. 
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To  thousands  of  om*  readers  the  species  of  labour  we 
are  going  briefly  to  describe  will  be  a  revelation  more 
starUing  in  its  novelty  than  agreeable  in  its  details. 
Comparatively  few  persons  who  pass  their  Hves  in 
cities  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  svstem  of  labour 
which  has  more  analogy  with  the  enforced  labour  of 
convicts  than  with  the  industry  of  a  free  people;  and 
we  imagine  that  the  majority  of  those  who  now  bear 
of  it  for  the  first  time  will  think  with  us  that  the 
active  intervention  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  too 
speedily  exercised,  either  materially  to  modify  or  totally 
to  suppress  it.  "Agricultural  Ganges,"  as  they  are 
called,  came  into  existence  during  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century,  and  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
increasing  slowly  in  number  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  they  are  as  yet 
unknown,  but  are  common  in  the  counties  of  Lin«»hi, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Netting. 
ham,  and  occasionally  also  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties of  Northampton,  Bedford,  and  Rutland. 

The  working  gangs  are  made  up  of  children  of 
various  ages,  from  seven  and  under  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and  a  gang  may  consist 
of  as  few  as  a  dozen  or  as  many  as  two  score  of  these 
children.  There  are  "public  gangs"  and  "private 
gangs  " — ^the  public  gangs  being  those  which  we  shall 
principally  notice.  The  children  are  hired  by  the 
'*  gang-master  "  from  their  parents  (poor  cottagers  and 
labourers)  at  a  wage  varving  from  f our^nce  to  eight- 
pence  or  ninepence  a  day,  and  are  paid  only  for  the 
actual  time  they  work.  The  gang-master  contracts 
with  the  farmers  of  his  district  for  the  performance  of 
such  work  as  these  children  can  do,  and  makes  his 
profit  by  getting  as  much  work  out  of  them  as  he  can ; 
not  bein^  over  scrupulous,  if  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  "  Children's  Employment  Commission "  is  to  be 
received,  in  the  means  he  adopts  for  ui'ging  them  to 
do  their  utmost.  He  carries  a  stick  or  a  whip,  which 
he  pretends  is  only  for  show ;  and  he  selects  one  of  his 
gang  as  "  backbreaker,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  set  wi 
example  of  activity  to  the  rest,  and  "put  them 
along."  The  work  is  very  various,  and  often  of  a  most 
trying  kind — such  as  weeding  wheat  or  barley,  twitch- 
ing or  pulling  up  couch-grass,  hoeing  turnips,  pulling 
turnips,  diggmg  and  storing  potatoes,  pickmg  stones, 
and  other  similar  occupations  necessary  on  the  farm: 
and  it  is  carried  oil  for  about  nine  hours  a  day  on  the 
average,  exclusive  of  the  time  allowed  for  meals. 
Looking  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  this  is  a  hard  day's 
toil;  but  it  is  awfully  aggravated  at  times  by  the 
addition  of  long  weary  miles  of  walking  to  and  from 
the  place  of  tou.  The  children  meet  at  a  rendezvous 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning — it  may  be  hours 
before  sunrise— and  are  marched  to  their  labour,  per- 
haps three,  four,  fire  miles  from  the  starting  place. 
The  weakest  and  youngest  must  keep  up  with  tne  gang 
in  going,  but  on  the  return  they  are  allowed  to  loiter  as 
they  choose,  and  often  reach  home  late  at  night. 

It  is  evident  that  the  well-being  of  the  children  thus 
employed  must  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  gang-master,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  know 
something  about  him.  "We  find  from  the  government 
report  that  he  is  generally  a  man  who  has  a  disintli- 
nation  for  regular  work,  or  who  is  incapacitated  for  it. 
or  who  seeks  to  better  his  circumstances  by  speculating 
in  the  labour  of  others.  In  some  instances  nothing 
material  is  urged  against  his  character;  while  in 
others  he  is  notoriously  an  exacting  brute  or  an 
offensive  and  drunken  scamp,  visiting  the  gaol  oc- 
casionally  for  his  assaults,  his  cruelty,  or  his  inaecen<7, 
and  resuming  his  functions  as  soon  as  he  is  let  out 
It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  his  gains :  according  to  soma 
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witnesses  lie  nets  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a  day 
clear  gain ;  while  his  own  testimony  would  bring  down 
his  remuneration  to  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  farm 
labourer.  Whatever  be  his  profits,  it  is  plain  that  he  is 
under  the  temptation  to  increase  them  by  over-driyinfi^ 
his  gang — a  temptation,  we  submit,  to  which  men  of 
his  stamp  ought  not  to  be  subjected. 

Let  us  see  now  what  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
^an^  system  upon  the  poor  children  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it — and  we  shall  do  this  most  satisfactorily 
by  referring  to  the  printed  eridenoe  which  lies  before 
us.  Nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the  districts  where  the 
system  prevails  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
agricidtural  gangs,  as  they  are  now  and  have  been  for 
a  long  time  conducted,  are  lamentably  injurious  to  the 
childran,  both  physically  and  morally ;  while  the  con- 
ditk>ns  of  their  life  act  as  a  bar  to  their  educational 
and  reliffious  progress.  This  opinion  is  most  emphati- 
cally endorsed  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  in 
many  instances,  directly  or  indirectly,  br  the  children 
themsdlTes.  Thus,  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Beckett*  rector  of 
Ingoldsthorpe,  remarks,  that  through  working  in 
inclement  weather,  those  employed  "  are  sulagect  to 

Xe,  intermittent  fever,  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever, 
iriBT,  and  may  eventually  become  consumptive, 
^he  takung  of  the  midday  meal  while  seated  on  the 
gi-ound,  frequently  damp,  is  a  further  cause  of  illness. 
....  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  the  employment 
of  child  and  women  labour  in  the  fields  has  a  tendency 
to  shorten  life  in  those  classes,  and  to  p^ve  rise  to 
constitutional  diseases,  which  either  terminate  fatally 
at  an  early  period,  or  incapacitate  the  sufferers  for 
work  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives."  Such  is  one 
clergrman's  opinion :  see  now  how  it  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts  of  one  case  among  many.  Sarah  Ann 
Hoberts  says : ''  Soon  after  I  went  out  with  the  gang, 
when  I  was  eleven,  perhaps,  I  got  the  rheumatism. 
The  work  was  bo  wet ;  we  nave  been  dripping  through, 
especially  in  wheat.  When  low  it  would  be  up  to  our 
knees,  and  sometimes  it  was  up  to  our  shoulders ;  we 
have  weeded  it  when  in  the  ear.  I  have  been^  so  wet 
that  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes  and  wrung  th'em  out, 
and  hung  them  up  to  dry,  on  the  top  of  the  wheat  or 
anywhere,  while  we  went  in  again  to  weed.  ....  We 
have  had  to  take  off  our  shoes  and  pour  the  water  out, 
and  then  the  man  would  say, '  Now  then,  go  in  again.' 
Often  when  it  came  on  to  raiu'  there  was  no  shelter 
within  reach,  but  if  there  was  any  he  woidd  not  let  us 
go  to  it  till  WQ  were  drenched.  ....  I  have  ^reat 

pain My  knee  is  so  bad,  and  nearly  as  big  as 

that  loaf.  ....  I  can  only  go  with  a  crutch  and  stick. 
There  were  forty  or  fifty  of  us,  a  good  deal  more  girls 

than  bdys We  started  at  6*30  in  the  morning, 

or  at  six,  and  not  got  on  the  ground  till  after  seven 

It  was  all  hard  work.  The  man  knocked  us  about  and 
ill-used  us  dxisadf ully  with  hoes,  spuds,  and  everything, 
he  would  not  care  what.  He  was  an  old  man,  white- 
haired,  and  used  to  Ro  about  with  his  dickey  (donkey), 
ajB  he  could  not  w^  far  enough  else.  He  used  to 
'  gibbet'  some  if  they  were  idle ;  that  is,  come  behind 
them,  put  his  hands  under  their  chin,  and  so  lift  them 
off  the  ground.  I  thought  he  would  have  stopped  one 
boy's  breach  so ;  the  boy  was  black  in  the  face  from  it. 
We  dared  not  complain."  This  poor  sirl  is  a  great 
sufferer,  and  seems  quite  broken  in  health. 

Again,  Elizabeth  Dickson,  who  was  left  a  widow 
with  eleven  children,  and  had  Ss.  4d.  a  week  from  the 
pariah,  and  who  herselE  often  worked  in  the  gang, 
says :  "  Sometimes  the  poor  children  are  very  ill-used 
by  the  gang-master.  One  has  used  them  horribly, 
kicking  them,  hitting  them  with  fork-handles,  hui'dJJe- 
Bticks,  &c.,  and  even  knocking  them  down.  These  are 
not  things  to  hit  a  child  with.  My  own  children  have 
been  dropped  into  across  the  loins  and  dropped  riffht 
down,  and  if  they  don't  know  how  to  eet  iip  he  has 
kicked  them.  •  «  •  .  Of  course  he  don't  knock  the  big 


ones;  it  is  the  little  ones  he  takes  advantage  of. 
....  My  children  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  very 
young,  some  before  they  were  seven  years  old.  If  you 
have  nothing  except  what  comes  out  of  your  fingers' 
ends,  as  they  say,  it's  no  use,  you  must  let  them ;  they 

want  more  victuals Jemima  was  not  more  than 

two  months  over  six  years  old  when  she  went  out. 
She  said : '  Mother,  I  want  some  boots  to  go  to  school ;' 
so  I  sent  her  out,  and  saved  up  what  she  earned  till  it 
was  enough  to  ^t  them.  She  was  a  corpse  from 
going  in  l£e  turmps.  She  came  home  from  work  one 
day,  when  about  ten  and  a  half  years  old,  with  dizzi- 
ness and  her  bones  aching,  and  died,  and  was  buried, 
and  all  in  little  better  than  a  fortnight.  The  doctor 
said  it  was  a  violent  cold  stuck  in  her  Dones.  Children 
stooping  down  ^et  as  wet  at  top  as  below.  They  get 
wet  from  the  ram,  too.  Perhaps  they  may  have  to  go 
out  three  or  four  times  in  a  week  and  not  earn  two- 
pence, ....  and  come  home  so  soaked  that  the  wet 
will  run  out  of  their  things.  I  have  often  been 
obliged  to  take  my  flannel  petticoat  off,  and  roll  it 
round  a  girl's  legs,  and  iron  it  with  a  warmlne-pan,  to 
take  off  the  pain  and  misery  of  the  bones,  and  let  her 

get  to  sleep Some  of  my  children  have  eone 

four,  five,  six,  and  seven  miles  off,  and  have  gone  from 
me  at  6*30  in  the  morning  regular  for  a  good  time, 
and  have  not  been  home  till  seven  or  eight  at  night, 
or  even  later.    Little  ones,  at  fivepence  and  f  ourpence 

a  day,  have  to  go,  too Some  of  them  have  come 

back  so  tired  that  they  have  sat  down  and  washed 
their  fleshes,  and  gone  to  bed  without  supper  many  a 

time  because  they  could  not  eat Some  of  the 

work  is  very  hai^d,  as  pulling  turnips  and  mangolds, 
muck  shaking,  and  when  turnips  are  being  put  into 
the  ground,  putting  muck  as  fast  as  the  plough  goes 
along.  Drawing  mangolds  is  the  hardest;  globe 
mangolds  are  fit  to  pull  your  inside  out,  and  you  nave 
often  to  kick  them  up.  I  have  pulled  till  my  hands 
have  been  that  swelled  that  you  can't  see  the  knuckles 
on  them.  I  have  come  home  so  exhausted  that  I  have 
sat  down  and  cried:  it  would  be  an  hour  before  I 
could  pull  my  things  off.  ....  When  I  have  found 
the  door  locked  I  have  lain  down  outside  till  the  key 


came. 


We  have  quoted  this  poor  woman's  evidence  some- 
what at  length,  because  it  affords  a  striking  picture  of 
the  kind  of  endurance  that  is  exacted  from  the  juvenile 
gang-workers,  and  the  consideration  they  meet  with. 
The  picture,  however,  is  far  from  complete,  and  other 
wretched  details  would  have  to  be  added  to  make  it  so. 
Much  of  this  gang- work  is  earned  on  in  the  fens  or 
fiats,  that  were,  not  many  years  ago,  under  water,  and 
where  there  is  Ho  possible  shelter.  The  poor  workers, 
having  walked  miles  to  the  spot,  arc  unwilling  to  lose 
their  day  should  the  weather  prove  foul,  and  thus  they 
will  work  on  through  the  pelting  rain  for  the  sake  of 
winning  a  few  pence.  Be  the  downfall  ever  so  fierce 
there  is  no  shelter  available;  and  sometimes,  when 
beaten  from  their  work  by  the  storm,  they  have  been 
seen  crowding  together  in  a  cluster,  embracing  each 
other,  the  older  and  stronger  of  them  making  a  sort  of 
penthouse  of  their  bodies  to  screen  the  little  ones  from 
the  tempest.  It  will  often  happen,  when  the  weather 
is  unfavourable,  that  a  quxvrter  of  a  day  is  as  much  as 
they  can  make.  In  this  case  the  pay  of  a  child  engaged 
at  fivepence  a  day  will  be  five  f artnings,  and  that  of  a 
yoTmeer  one,  engaged  at  threepence,  will  be  three 
farthings — and  this  in  return  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
hours'  exposure  to  rain,  and  a  wearisotne  march  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  ^oing  and  returning !  Look,  too, 
at  the  diet  on  which  this  burdensome  tax  on  the  physical 
powers  has  to  be  sustained :  the  young  gang- worker's 
dinner  is  for  the  most  part  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  bread,  with,  in  exceptional  instances,  the  addition 
of  a  morsel  of  cheese,  or  butter,  or  perhaps  an  onion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gang  ai*e  between  the  ages 
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of  seven  and  tliirteen,  of  both  sexes,  working  together. 
Some  are  younger,  many  of  the  labourers'  childi*en 
going  to  work  at  six,  and  some  even  at  five.  One  little 
girl  18  described  as  having  walked  ei^ht  miles  to  hci* 
work,  and  after  working  nine  and  a  half  hours  for  a 
wage  of  fourpence,  breaking  down  on  the  retui*n 
journey,  and  being  carried  homo  to  lie  on  a  sick  bed 
for  weeks.  The  older  part  of  the  gang  consists  of 
girls  from  thirteen  to  seventeen,  as  many  lads  of  like 
age,  and  perhaps  a  few  women  of  loose  character, 
besides  the  wives  of  labourers. 

The  private  gangs  ai*e  hired  by  individual  farmera 
to  work  on  their  own  lands,  where,  the  farms  being 
large,  they  can  be  employed  continuously.  There  is 
no  very  marked  diffei'ence  in  the  management  or  ti*eat- 
ment  of  the  children,  whether  the  gang  be  public  or 
private ;  both  are  alike  under  the  control  of  the  ^ang- 
master,  and  both  are  equallv  subject  to  the  same  nai'd- 
ships  —  though  it  might  be  hoped  that,  as  in  the 
private  gangs  it  is  the  farmer  who  hires  and  pays  the 
children,  and  not  the  canfl^-mastcr,  who  in  this  case  is 
the  farmer's  servant,  tne  hitter  would  not  be  tempted 
to  tyrannize  over  the  workers,  or  urge  them  beyond 
their  strength.  We  are  bound  to  add,  however,  that 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  is  quite  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger,  against  ihe  private  as  against  the  public 
gangs.  Fui*ther,  the  commissioners  in  their  report, 
while  they  find  it  "  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Parliament  to  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  "  of  the  childi'cn,  also  express 
their  conviction  that  no  measure  which  deals  exclu- 
sively with  the  public  gangs  will  accomplish  any  effec- 
tive reform.  They  tell  us,  moreover,  that  wmle  the 
public  fi^gs  coming  under  their  notice  comprise  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  workers,  the  numbers  employed 
in  private  gangs  are  perhaps  ten  times  as  nameix>us. 


IN  MEMO BI AM. 

Thbouoh  the  winter  plxmge  the  billows, 

Thundering  on  that  rocky  shore ; 
And  she  lieth,  propped  with  pillows, 

Listening  sadly  to  their  roar : 
And  the  vivid  hectic  roses 

Each  day  brighten  on  her  cheek. 
And  each  eve,  as  twilight  closes. 

Faint  her  voice  sinks,  faint  and  weak. 

Spring  returns,  and  calm  and  saintly 

Lies  she,  like  a  statue  fair ; 
And  she  asketh,  low  and  faintly, 

**  Tell  me  of  ihe  outer  air  ? 
"  Tell  me  are  the  May-trees  blowing  P 

"  Are  the  meadows  sprent  with  gold  r 
"  Are  sweet  breezes  o'er  them  flowing 

"  Soft,  as  in  the  days  of  old  ?'* 

Summer-tide,  she  lives  to  heai'ken 

To  the  nightingale's  wild  song ; 
And  her  chamber  seems  to  darken 

Scarcely  all  the  midnight  long. 
But  when  sunset  golden  flushes, 

"  Ah !"  she  murmurs,  "  would  'twere  mora ;" 
And  when  daylight  rosy  blushes, 

Sighs,  "  Would  God  this  day  was  gone." 

Autumn  comes,  with  vintage  ff olden, 

Gkithered  fruits,  and  hoard^  grain  ; 
And  once  more  hath  she  beholden 

Beauty  spread  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
But  ere  winter  flingu  the  billows. 

Lashing  high  each  foaming  crest. 
Lies  she  underneath  the  willows. 

Past  all  change — at  last  at  rest. 

M.  I.  P. 
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VI.—lMrEniAl.   UBRART. 

It  has  been  held  that  one  great  proof  of  the  tnuiBi. 
tion  of  a  people  from  barbarism  to  civilization  and  re- 
finement 13  shown  by  their  first  attempt  to  form  a 
national  libi'ary.    If  so,  the  French  have  but  little  t  > 
boast  of ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  that  we  read  of  even  the  nucleus 
of  a  public  library  being  formed.    True,  in  most  of 
the  monasteiies  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
any  importance  in  that  country,  collections  of  books 
were  to  be  found ;  but  these  were  reserved  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  among 
whom  almost  all  the  learning  01  the  nation  was  com- 
prised.   In  the  year  1373,  Kang  Charles  Y.,  sunuuned 
the   Wise,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  public 
libi'aiy ;  though,  after  all,  it  is  doubtful  whetner  he 
did  not  intend  to  keep  for  his  private  use  the  books 
he  accumulated.    At  any  rate  they  were  deposited  in 
an  apartment  in  his  palace  of  the  Louvre,  and  that 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  placed 
went  aftei*ward8  by  the  name  of  the  library  tower. 
The  number   of  books   his  majesty  collected  were, 
in  that  day,  considered    as   forming   a  magnificent 
library;  in  the  pi*esent — apart  from  the  value  they 
would  obtain  from  their  antiquity — ^there  is  hardly  a 
house    of  a  private  individual  of  any   standing  u 
society  which  does  not  contain  one  of  greater  ma^- 
tude.    The   greatest  number  of  volumes  that  King 
Charles's  library  contained  never  reached  to  one  thou- 
sand ;  nor  had  it  much  variety  to  boast  of.    It  is  true 
that  in  the  collection  there  were  some  worics  on  aRtro- 
logy,    history,  law,    and   medicine,    some   books  of 
romances,   translations  of  Livy,  YaJerins  Mazimus, 
Ovid,  and  other  classical  authors ;  still  nin^-tenths  of 
the  whole  libraxr  were  works  on  theological  subjects. 
Even  this   modest  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a 
national   library  did   not    afterwards    flourish;    for 
during  the  troubles  which  signalized  the  rei^  of 
Charles  VI.  the  Louvre  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  the  contents  of  the  libraiy  carried  off  to 
England. 

No  fm-ther   effort  of  any  impoitanoe,  to  form  a 
national  library  in  Fiimce,  was  made  till  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  sri  of  printing ;  and  then  King  Louis  XI., 
who  was  at  that  time   on   the  throne,  set  himself 
energetically  to  work  to  found  one.    Other  monarchs 
also  added  to  the  number  of  books  he  had  collected. 
Charles  YIII.  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  and  placed 
in  the  library,   the  whole   collections   01   Robert  of 
Anjou    and   Alphonso    and  Ferdinand   of  Arragon. 
Under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  all  the  books  and 
manuscripts  were  removed  fix>m  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre,  and  placed  with  those  which  the  counts  of 
Angoul^me   had  amassed  at  Blois.    To  these  were 
added  the  libi-ary  of  Petrarch,  of  Louis  de  la  Gi-uthuse, 
and    the    Sforza   and    Yisconti,    Dukes    of    Milan- 
Francis  I.  aftei'wards  removed  the  library  from  Blois 
and  placed  it  at  Fontainebleau ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
-year  1550  that  the  nucleus  of  the  present  national 
library  was  formed — and  that  by  a  private  individual  a 
barrister  of  the  name  of  Baoul  Spiiame.   It  was  he  who 
obtained  the  law  from  Henry  II.,  which  obliged  every 
publisher  in  France  to  deposit  in  the  roysd  library 
a  copy  of  every  book  which  emanated  from  his  press ; 
and  as  no  one  was  allowed — under  the  punishment  of 
fine  or  imprisonment — ^to  publish  a  book  without  royal 
authority,  it  naturally  followed  that  a  vast  number  of 
volumes  were  rapidly  collected  together.    To  the  books 
thus  accumulated  fi*om  thepublisners,  other  collections 
were  also  added.    The  library  of  the  Jesuits,  on  their 
banishment  fi*om  France,  was  also  transferred,  after 
some  delay,  to   the  present   Bibliothenne   Im^riale, 
which  was  then  placed  in  the  house  ot  the  minister 


Colbert.    Th«  number  of  volumes,  Hl    .   _..  

]at«d  CO  rapiiU;  aa  to  become  inconvenient,  and  tbe 
attcDtiou  of  the  government  waa  called  to  the  subject. 
At  that  time  a  vast  maw  of  boildings,  nbicb  had  for- 
mer]}' been  tbe  palace  of  the  Cardial  Mazarin.  stood 
at  a  short  distance  from  tbe  house  of  Colbert,  a  portion 
of  nbicb  was  ttsed  tor  the  offices  of  the  French  East 
India  Company  and  one  or  two  other  public  bodies, 
but  a  great  amount  of  space  still  remain^  unoccupied. 
In  this  btdlding  the  books  of  the  national  library  were 
deposited,  apparently  without  any  order  or  system. 
The  nmnber  of  volumes  still  continuing  to  increase, 
the  apartmenta  allotted  for  them  wei-e  found  to  be  boo 
small  to  contain  them ;  and  it  vras  at  last  resolved  that 
the  East  India  and  other  offices  should  be  removed, 
and  the  whole  building  he  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a 
tutional  library. 
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In  the   year   1832,  after  the  acoeadon.  of  Louia 

Philippe,  a  commission,  with  the  illDstrioni  Guvier 
for  ita  president  (who  died  during  bis  presidency),  waa 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  national 
library,  and  make  such  alterations  and  amendments  ai 
they  might  consider  necessary.  Nor  was  the  commis 
sion  appointed  before  it  waa  reqnired ;  for  the  library 
altogether  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  gre^ 
disorganization.  With  an  energy  worthy  of  all  praise, 
they  continued  tbeir  labours  till  the  chaos  they  found 
when  they  commenced  waa  reduced  into  a  slate  of — ' ' 
not  perfect — at  least,  good  order. 

Like  most  other  national  institutions  in  France,  the 
Imperial  Inbraiy  is  thrown  open  unreservedly  to  the 
public.  In  the  reading  rooms  may  be  found  men  of 
every  class  in  socie^,  from  those  of  the  highest 
standing  iu  the  teamed  professions  to  the  wotku 


The  BoyalLibi-ury,  unlike  most  national  institutions 
founded  by  royalty,  did  not  suffer  in  the  first  French 
RevolntJon.  On  the  contrary,  the  ftepiiblicans  seem 
not  only  to  have  treated  it  with  great  respect,  but 
even  to  have  exerted  themselves  for  its  advancement. 
Kut  content  with  placing  in  it  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts taken  from  the  suppressed  convents  in  Paris, 
they  added  to  it  those  from  the  ecclesiastical  eatahlish- 
mcnts  in  tbe  provinces  as  well.  They  also  placed  the 
library  under  the  direction  of  a  body  of  men  of  great 
learning,  who  immediatel;  commenced  ita  reorganiza- 
tion, cLiasifying  tbe  coUections  into  four  different 
departments,  comprised  of  printed  books,  manuscripts, 
prints,  and  medals.  But  althoagh  these  eonaervaUwri, 
as  they  were  called,  worked  indcf  atigably,  their  task 
seems  to  have  been  too  great  for  them  to  accomplish 
satisfactorily. 


in  his  blouse.  The  fail-  sex  ai'e  also  there  represented, 
and  in  considei-able  numbers.  The  most  perfect  order 
and  good  breeding  seem  fo  reign  throughout  the  whole 
place.  The  ordinary  loud  conversation,  which  appears 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  French  people,  is  here  hushed, 
and  whatever  thev  may  have  to  say  is  generally  spuken 
in  a  'nlusper.  The  hoMtuea  of  the  library  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes.  In  the  first  rank  may  be 
placed  those  who  aie  really  men  of  learning,  and  who 
come  there  to  obtain  books  that  may  assist  them  in 
their  studies,  or  documents  to  aid  them  in  works  th^ 
may  be  writing.  Besides  these  may  be  seen  a  number 
of  youths  from  the  different  public  schools,  who  find  it 
convenient  to  inspect  some  well-known  ti'anslation  of 
a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to  assist  them  in  the  exami- 
nations ther  may  have  to  go  through.  There  are  alio 
a  considerable  number  ot  persona,  ^o,  having  nothing 
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'  to  do,  drop  in  ajid  take  a  book — no  matter  what — solely 
as  a  means  of  killing  time ;  and  not  unf reqnently  in 
wet  weather  a  number  of  persons  enter  the  library  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  obtaining  shelter. 
Formerly  ^preat  annoyance  was  felt  by  those  who  were 
really  studious  from  the  visits  of  those  who  frequented 
the  library  on  frivolous  excuses.  From  time  to  time 
many  regulations  have  been  made  to  abate  this 
nuisance,  out  still  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  At 
present  every  person  wanting  a  book,  instead  of  taking 
it  himself,  is  obliged  to  write  its  title  on  a  piece  oi 
paper,  as  well  as  his  own  name  and  address,  which  is 
given  to  one  of  the  assistants.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  of  ladies  who  used  to  drop  in  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  novels  of  the  day,  as  soon  as 
they  were  published — thus  evading  their  subscription 
to  the  circulating  librai^y — an  order  has  been  issued, 
that  works  of  the  description  shall  no  longer  be  given 
out.  Disappointed  in  one  way,  the  ladies  determined 
to  indemnify  themselves  in  another ;  and  they  amused 
themselves  by  reading  the  feuilletons,  or  t-ales,  which 
are  frequently  published  in  the  Paris  newspapers. 
This  habit  gave  infinitely  ^ore  trouble  to  the  assist- 
ants than  even  the  rage  for  novel  i*eading,  and  the 
conservatewrs  were  again  called  upon  to  interfere ;  and 
they  published  an  order  that  no  newspaper  should  be 
allowed  to  be  read  that  was  not  at  least  twenty  years 
old. 

The  woodcut  at  the  head  of  our  present  article 
represents  the  great  reading  room,  although  the 
attitudes  of  the  readers  may  be  somewhat  caricatured. 
At  the  same  time,  those  in  the  principal  part  of  the 
ffroup  are  drawn  after  individuals  who  are  known 
habitually  to  frequent  the  libi*ary ;  and  among  them 
may  be^  noticed  the  weU-known  poor  Armenian,  who 
for  so  many  years  was  ^.  daily  visitor  to  the  library, 
and  who  was  so  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
not  only  for  his  great  learning,  but  for  his  amiable 
and  courteous  manners  as  well.  The  principal  figure 
is  that  of  a  lady — whose  name  we  decline  to  insei*t — 
who,  rifjhtly  or  wrongly,  was  abused  of  judging  of 
the  merits  of  a  book  by  its  size,  and,  in  consequence, 
invariably  chose  the  heaviest  and  largest  volume  she 
could  find,  till  her  entrance  into  the  reading  room 
became  ar  source  of  terror  to  <he  attendants  whose 
duty  it  was  to  furnish  the  readers  with  their  books. 
Among  the  number  of  visitors  who  habitually  frequent 
the  library,  there  are  several  whose  method  of  sjtudy 
shows  singular  mental  buis,  which  occasionally  might 
amount  almost  to  monomania.  Besides  tjie  lady 
above  mentioned,  who  declines  to  read  any  work  less 
than  a  large-sized  folio,  lest  (as  it  is  supposed)  she  might 
be  considered  of  a  trivial  dijsposition,  tnere  are  others 
— especially  among  the  men — equally  eccentric  in  their 
habits.  One  has  been  pointed  out,  who  never  on  any 
two  occasions  has  called  for  the  same  book.  A  cui*ious 
calculation  was  once  entered  into,  •as  to  the  contents 
of  how  many  volumes  he  had  consumed  during  the 
many  years  he  had  been  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
library.  Should  his  memory  be  a  retentive  one,  and 
he  still  continues  the  habit, — for  it  was  some  years 
since  he  was  pointed  out  to  us — ^a  more  confused  or 
heterogeneous  mass,  than  the  knowledge  he  must  have 
acquired,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Another, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  never  to  have  varied  the  object 
of  his  reading,  which  has  alwajrs  been  on  the  same 
abstruse  theological  subject.  He  never  quits  it,  but 
goes  steadily  and  doggedly  on,  never  varying  the 
reading  even  for  a  sin^e  day.  He  takes  copious  notes 
of  what  he  reads,  and  is  evidently  preparing  a  work 
of  ^eat  ma&fnitude,  as  well  as  immense  profundity, 
which  he  will  ffive  to  the  world  some  day  when  he  has 
foimd  a  publisher  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  speoa- 
lation,  or  when  he  possesses  sufficient  money  o^  his 
own  to  take  the  nsK  on  himself.  A  third  seems  to 
take  especial  delight  in  inve^igating  the  old  romances 


of  France;  and  these,  if  in  manuscript^  the  more 
acceptable  they  appear  to  him,  and  his  delight  g^reater 
in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  he  experiences  in 
deciphei*ing  the  handwriting.  He  also,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  copious  notes  he  &kes,  is  about  bringing  out 
some  work  on  the  ancient  secular  literature  of  France. 
Others  plunge  solely  into  the  classics ;  others  into  dry 
metaphysical  subjects,  which  by  no  possibility  can  lead 
to  the  slightest  profit — omental  or  pecuniary.  These 
enthusiasts  are  generally  quiet  and  amiable,  and  doubt- 
less lead  in  their  way  a  nappy  and  contented  exist^ince, 
though  one  of  a  somewhat  dreamy  character. 

We  cannot  leave  our  description  of  the  Imperial 
Library  without  a  passing  notice  of  two  great  globes 
which  nave  for  many  years  been  numbered  among  the 
principal  wonders  of  the  collection,  but  which  in  the 
present  day  would  i>osse88  no  more  attraction  than  as 
giving  an  opportunity  for  jokes  to  be  passed  upon 
Siem, — ^for  although  they  were  fully  up  to  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  thej^rere 
made,  they  are  ain^^ularly  behind  in  that  of  the  present 
day.  An  inscription  on  the  celestial  globe  tells  the 
spectator  that  all  the  stars  and  planets  ofthe  firmament 
are  placed  on  it  in  the  same  position  as  they  were  at 
the  birth  of  his  Mi^esty  Louis  XIY. ;  so  that  anv  one 
dabbHng  in  astrolo^  might  here  work  out  the  problem. 
what  were  the  particular  events  they  predicted  should 
happen  during  the  lifetime  of  that  monarch,  and  how 
far  their  predictions  were  carried  into  effect. 

There  is  also  an  inscription  on  the  terrestrial  globe, 
which  informs  us  that  it  was  specially  constructed 
to  show  the  country  where  so  many  grand  projects  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Lonis  XIY., 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.— 
not  less  for  the  magnitude  of  his  victories,  than  for 
the  moderation  he  snowed  in  confininfi^  his  immense 
power  within  just  limits.  These  globes  F^r©  niade  at 
the  command  of  the  Cardinal  d'fTstrees,  by  a  certain 
Vincent  Ooroni^y  ^  Venetian  monj^.  Whi^  finished, 
the  cardinal  presexjit^  tliem  in  1SB3  to  ms  Mzgestj 
Louis  XIY.,  who  iconaesc^nded  to  acc^t  them,  and 
ordered^  them  to  )be  placed  in  a  pavilion  in  the  gardena 
at  Marly.  Tney  were  afterwards  Removed  to  the 
Louvre,  an4  tl^^nce  to  the  natiopai  lij^^ra^^,  where  they 
at  presei^t  vfim^m. 


II.— HOW  VfVir  HIVEI  SBOULD  BB  KEPT. 

I  ^Afp  in  my  last  riem^)^  thsA  jpottagers  who  keep 
bees,  oiu^ht  to  be  jn>]be  to  pay  th^  rent  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. Isaid  this  advisedly.  But  it  will  require  a  good 
many  hives  to  be  kept  bdore  this  profit  is  obtained. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  object  to  the  burning  of  hives. 
For  many  miles  in  my  own  neighbourhood  the  i)oor  , 
people  in  every  direction  destroy  so  many  of  their  hives 
each  year,  that  I  never  remember  above  three  or  four 
kept  in  one  garden  over  any  one  winter.  It  does  sot 
matter  how  many  swaxms  there  may  have  been  in  the 
foregoing  summer;  so  soon  as  autumn  comes  all  bat 
the  old  number  aore  taken  up  and  plundered.  Then 
come  the  chances  of  winter;  not  adoom  a  hive  or  tvro 
perishes — as  they  wiH  by  some  unf  oreaeen  and  un- 
avoidable accident  which  may  happen  to  the  queen- 
mother  or  to  t^e  hive  itself — and  the  ooming  ^ear 
often  finds  the  bee-keeper  worse  off  than  before,  ^o^ 
of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  dtat  a  oottager  who 
keeps  only  four  hives  will  be  able  to  pay  hiB  rent  To 
do  this  a  good  many  more — at  least  ten  hives'-shoold 
be  k^t.  It  may  be  Mdd  by  a  poor  man,  "  I  oaa'fc  vait 
till  the  bees  increase  to  ten  hives.  I  miuit  have  some 
profit  out  of  them  before  my  stodc  grows  to  that 
number."  Be  it  bo  :  we  do  not  expect  such  self -denial, 
or  ask  for  it ;  nor  will  the  cottager  obtain  leas  honey 
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'rom  hie  bees  by  abstaining  from  bnnuDg  tLem,  if  Le 
™iU  onlj  follow  the  advice  given  him,  and  manage 
thbm  aocordingly.  All  I  aak  is  that  he  should  let  them 
increase  from  year  to  year,  and  be  content  with  apori 
only  of  the  plnndei-  he  might  have. 


K 


Tbt  (joHB,  M  MolbH  Br*. 


Tbc  Mile, «  Snna, 


How  TO  BXOiiT  BES-KEBPise. — It  is  very  well  to 
begin  with  a  swarm:  if  postible,  let  tmo  snarms  be 
got.  There  will  he  leea  chance  of  final  diBappoiutment. 
Only  let  each  swarm  be  trtrly  and  atnmg—nai  later 
than  the  10th  or  15th  of  June.  The  most  profitable 
swarms  are  those  which  come  in  May,  after  the  middle 
of  the  month ;  and  they  will  be  all  the  better  if  they 
come  out  of  hives  vihich.  terU  out  a  swarm,  the  year  before, 
for  they  will  be  sure  to  have  young  and  vigorous  queens. 
This  is  very  good  advice,  and  deeervea  to  be  followed, 
because,  bb  is  generally  believed,  bee-queens  do  not 
live  inure  than  four  or  five  years,  and  whoi  old  they 
sometimes  die  the  following  winter ;  in  this  case  the 
hive  always  perishes  with  them.  Second  swarms,  or 
"<astB,''are  seldom  worth  buying  at  any  pi-ice.  At  tbe 
same  time,  i£  they  come  early  in  June,  and  are  pretty 
strong  in  bees,  thCT  often  turn  out  very  profitable. 
These  casts  always  have  young  queena,  because  the  old 
queen  iararial  ly  goea  off  vrith  the  jirst  swarm.  They 
mUBt,  however,  he  well  looked  after  in  the  autumn,  and 
fed  up  to  a  sufficient  weight,  bo  that  they  may  ontlaat 
the  winter  and  be  strong  when  the  spring  comes. 


Of  Steaw  Hives.— Bees  can  bo  made  to  pay  very 
well  hy  keeping  them  in  the  old-fashioned  straw 
"  skepB,"  or  "lippeus,"  which  are  made  and  sold  every- 
where in  the  coimtry.  Only  let  them  he  strongly 
niade — not  loosely  put  together — and  large  enough  to 
hold  from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  wheat.  Bear  in 
mind  that  large  hives  produce  large  swarms;  and 
large  swarms  make  most  wax  and  gather  most  honey. 
At  the  same  time  sm^  swarms,  and  late  swarms,  tAo, 
if  not  very  large,  must  be  put  into  small  hivies,  or  else 
the  bees  will  spend  their  time  in  making  waien  combs 
instead  of  etonnff  up  the  golden  hon^-.  They  always 
like  to  fill  their  hives  with  oomba.  Now  u  war,  with 
wbioh  the  comb  is  made,  is  not  gathered  in  the  Gelds, 
bnt  reaily  comes  from  honey,  and  a  great  deal  of  honey 
is  consumed  in  making  a  very  little  wax,  it  ia  prudent 
to  restrain  them  from  Tn^tVing  ovei*  much  oomb,  espe- 
cially afts:  the  middle  of  June.  Remember,  then, 
this  role:  "Eablt  bwabxb  at  IlUUISBItsb;  i^tb 

AND   SM&U.  BWiRMB  IN  SHALL  HIVES." 


I  jnst  now  said  that  bees  kept  in  the  old-fashioned 
straw  skeps  will  pay  very  welL  This  ia  true :  but  there 
are  mnoh  more  naefol  and  convenient  hives  made, 
which  will  pay  still  better,  although  they  will  cost  a 
little  more  money.  A  good  hive  of  straw,  which  I 
get  in  Bristol,  is  upright  at  the  sides,  and  has  a  flal: 
top  with  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  has  also 
a  small  cap  of  straw  like  a  common  bee-hive,  which 
will  hold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  honoy- 
eomh.  This  hive  with  its  cap  coats  half-a-crown. 
When  put  together  it  should  be  covered  with  a  straw 
hackle,  and  w3l  look  very  neat  and  pretty. 

0»  HmtS  or  Wood.— One  of  the  best  hives  that 
can  he  made  is  a  common,  good-sized  bucket,  witbout 
a  handle  and  with  the  bottom  knocked  out.  It  wDl 
last  almost  for  ever,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  sort 
of  straw  hivea  In  this  respect  it  wUl  be  found  much 
cheaper  in  ths  end.  Turn  it  up  on  a  bench  or  stool 
wiih  iU  broadeit  e»d  vfopermotl,  and  cover  it  with  a 
flat  round  hoard,  and  vou  hs  re  a  most  excellent  bee- 
hive. Any  cooper  would  make  these  without  a  bottom 
cheaper  than  a  bucket.  The  boiixd  at  the  too  mo^ 
have  a  two-inc^  hole  i(i  the  nuddle  of  it,  and  mnet 
lie  so  close  upon  the  hive  that  the  bees  shall  find  no 
crack  or  cfevica  by  which  to  creep  in  or  out.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  bettor  not  to  fasten  this  top  to  the 
hive,  as  the  bees  very  soon  fasten  it  down  for  them- 
selves. It  is  weU,  however,  to  place  a  flat  stone  or 
thick  slato  upon  it,  with  a  brick  or  two  to  prevent  it 
from  curling  or  warping ;  and  the  whole  should  be 
covered  over  with  an  earthenware  pan  to  shoot  off  the 
rain.  The  hole  in  the  top  board  can  be  stopped  up 
with  a  bung,  or  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  slate.  A 
hive  of  this  shape  can  easily  bo  made  of  straw,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  better  to  work  the  round  of  straw  both 
at  top  and  bottom  on  a  hoop  of  stout  wood,  such  os 
coopers  use.  These  hoops  will  preaei-ve  the  straw 
much  longer,  and  make  the  hire  stt  well  on  its  stand, 
and  the  wooden  board  on  its  top. 

The  nse  of  this  hive  is  great,  for,  in  the  Srst  place, 
it  is  very  convetuent  for  putting  a  ca^  on  in  the 
hon^  season.  But  its  advantage  will  chiefly  appear 
in  the  Mid  of  summer,  at  the  time  of  the  honey 
harvest.  One  of  the  gresXeat  objections  to  the 
common  biv)  is  the  impossibility  of  takii^;  away  the 
honey  without  deatfoying  a  quantity  of  comb,  which 
would  be  of  value  to  the  heea  another  year — much 
more  valuable  than  the  wax  to  be  got  from  them 
would  be  to  the  bee-master.  ITot  only  so;  there  is 
often  an  immense  quantity  of  brood  (or  young  un- 
hatohed  beesj  destroyed,  which,  if  preaeived,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  prosperitv  of  the  hive  another 
year,  as  these  young  bees  will  live  tiU  spring.     Now 


e  the  top  board  bypassing  a  knife  with 
a  thin  blade  comnletdy  under  it  all  round,  so  as  to 
separato  the  combs  from  it.  Then  the  comb  which 
contains  the  honey  can  he  easily  cut  oat  without 
injuring  the  lower  part  of  the  combs  at  all,  especially 
if  there  are  sticks  in  the  middle  of  the  hive  to  support 
them.  (Therefore  be  sure  to  put  sticks  in  these  hives.) 
Every  one  knows  that  the  hett  honey  is  always  stored 
by  the  bees  in  the  vpper  part  of  the  hive,  while  the 
quean  lays  her  eggs  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of 
the  oombs.  A  goM  bee.keeper,therrfore,  willcarefully 
preserve  these  cc«nbs  and  the  yonng  bees  in  them; 
for  these  Toang  bees  will  live  till  spring,  and  ought 
alwvrs  to  oe  saved.  How  this  is  to  be  done  will  be 
pointed  oat  in  onr  next  paper. 

P.  T.  M.  F. 

*  Tha  WHj  to  nmovr  b^  trom  a  Uv«  vitboat  itMnijiag  Uino 
wUl  U  o^luMd  UUr.  Of  count  tha  bis  am  be  kUl«l  with  brim- 
■tone,  but  tbii  jincliu  I  miut  Bgain  protest  igunit. 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 


I   Hi.  Editor, 

EFORE  Mra.  Slmrp  writes  again, 
I  di)  th[nk  I  onglit  to  be  allowed 
to  flnlah  m;  etorj ;  and  besides  i( 
it  comeB  to  tho  rights  of  tha 
matter,  a  good  deal  laay  be  mid 
ill  ananer  to  her  remarks  about 
bud  BBmntB.  In  ni;  opinion,  bad 
i  Mrtauti  are  ottHa  mada  bj  bad 
miBtraieei;  aud  good  Krvanta  at« 
often  qtoiled  hj  tbem.  A  fidgety 
miBtreia,  wlio  hai  no  sjrmpntby 
for  her  inferion,  aa  we  are  called, 
ia  a  oontinnal  wonj  to  bet  tux- 
mnta,  bowerer  good  the;  may  be,  and  liowevcr  much  they  trf  to 
lae  btr.  The;  miut  not  wear  this,  and  the;  mnat  not  wear 
[.  A  friend  in  the  kitchen  i>  bepudged.  Ahalf  an  hont'a 
ng — orer  and  above  the  atipalated  monthly  hdida; — i* 
led,  or  granted  moat  nngnunoualy.  loatead  of  a  genetal 
BupervIsioD,  ahe  practiaea  a  minute  piying  into  every  detail,  nnd 
irritatei  those  who  aeire  her.  My  brother  ia  a  nilot  on  board 
le  of  her  Miyesty'B  aliips,  and  1  liave  hetird  him  lay  that  the 
beat  commander  ia  he  who  reports  the  leaat  The  aamo  ii  true 
oT  a  miatnia.  While  ahe  keeps  a  thorough  look-out,  and 
watches  her  domestics  as  closely  as  ahe  thinka  neceesaiy,  snoh 
watchfulness  need  not  bo  eTetlsstiDgly  forced  upon  their 
notice.  Bbs  need  not  see  tvery  thing  that  is  not  quite  perfect, 
t  hear  erer;  cross  word  that  one  saya.  Lire  is  not  intended 
>  bo  all  ease  to  her  any  more  than  all  drudgery  to  her  ser- 
olits.  Until  she  has  done  her  pert  to  make  her  srrangemenU 
nork  smoothly,  she  has  no  right  to  worry  ns  with  ereilaating 
fiiult-findiug.  Some  mistresses— I'm  sure  the  master  is  to  bo 
pitied — begin  and  cud  tlie  day  iu  a  stale  of  &etful  irritation 
with  the  household  gcDemlly.  Every  little  sliort-coming  is 
magniflal  into  a  seriotts  oflence.  If  not  aotuallj  scolding, 
'i  a  lady  has  the  air  of  an  Injnied  person,  and  the  aervants 
fed  the  effect  of  her  consttaiaed  freezing  manners,  and  oome 
to  the  concluaion  that  they  may  as  well  go  thRir  own  way,  for 
"  there's  no  pleasing  of  miaans."  No  sooner  boa  a  viaitor  aeated 
Eieraelf  than  ahe  begins  her  usnal  tale.  Her  servants  worry 
to  death.  She  is  a  hoosehold  maityr.  Bhe  ha*  aeen  a 
little  dust  on  the  beckof  one  of  tho  chairs:  orthete  was  a  string 
off  little  missis's  pinafore ;  or  the  cook  was  five  minntes  late 
witli  the  dinner.  Such  people  exhnost  one's  ptitience.  While 
I  an  sorry  enough  for  tho«e  who  perforiD  their  own  daty  and 
have  bod  servants  (o  deal  with,  I  have  no  patience  with  these 
grumblers  who  ore  for  ever  aoolding  or  fault-flnding,  and  seem 
~  ave  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  golden  rale,  "Bear  and 
forbear." 

ut  I  do  not  want  to  fill  my  letter  with  complaints.  Per- 
hapa  I  hod  belter  go  on  with  my  story. 

I  told  you  that  I  loil  my  lost  plaoe  to  avoid  being  charged 
with  tlieft — for  I  saw  it  waa  uoming  to  that — owing  to  the 
miscoodact  of  my  miaJress.  As  I  had  not  sooaied  another 
ice,  I  was  forced  to  take  a  lodging  In  a  back  street,  and 
woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  opposite  to  mine  offered  to 
lake  charge  of  my  room,  and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to 
my  eoquaintanco  and  made  inqniiy  for  a  situation.  I  ought 
to  say  that  1  had  now  got  good  clothes,  yet  I  did  not  snspect 
the  reason  of  this  wtonan's  kindness  until  I  mis^  some  of  my 
liuan.  Of  course  I  went  to  another  lodging,  and  resolved 
□ever  again  to  make  a  friend  of  the  lodger  in  the  neit  ganeU 

In  a  few  weeks  I  got  a  place  oa  housemaid  in  a  re*(ieotable 
tradesman's  Ruuily,  TIio  young  geulleman  used  to  oome  bomb 
late  without  the  knowledge  of  his  futher;  and  I  was  ordcrsil 
by  my  mistRsa  to  ait  up  in  order  to  let  him  in  tilonlly,  nml  to 
bo  veiy  caiefnl  to  take  away  his  candle.  Thus  I  was  often 
deprived  of  my  ualmal  rest,  and  yet  I  wa«  espeetcd  to  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  to  do  ill  my  ordinary  work  with  tho 


gtealest  punctuality.  I  am  particulai  in  mentioDiog  thi^ 
becaute  "Kii.  Bhnrp  complains  about  aerrants  who  ovenkep 
tliemselves;  and  though  tome  are  lazy  enongh,  goodileu 
tnow^  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  of  them  go  t<> 
bed  quite  worn  out  with  tlie  day's  work.  Up  Mrlf,  Ulo 
to  rest,  on  Ihcii  k«a  all  day,  at  the  beak  and  <*i]  of 
every  one  iu  the  houae — surely  they  require  a  little  mm 
conaidemtiou  than  they  meet  wiUi  in  a  geuual  way.  U 
erery  one  in  the  houae,  ia  health,  waited  on  themselrea 
only  in  trifles,  how  very  much  would  the  work  of  that 
hoiiBe  be  lightened.  Surely  the  younger  members  of  *  fuail; 
ought  to  bo  made  to  do  so  wherever  there  ia  but  oos  m  tvo 
serrants.  Very  few  people  like  to  be  called  fh)m  thdrwnrk; 
yet,  let  a  servant  be  doing  what  she  may,  the  bell  is  rang  In 
every  frivoloua  want,  for  what  would  cost  bat  a  few  itet*, 
perhaps,  for  tlie  miatreaa  to  get  for  herselr.  Then  tha  lead 
ailment  often  anfflces  to  make  the  mistreaa  take  her  fareskbit 
iu  bed,  or  decline  plain  food  for  delicacies,  or  to  pnt  off  till  to- 
morrow some  piece  of  work  that  she  might  perfuns  to^duj  it 
she  would  but  rouse  henelf  to  action.  It  is  only  mlaral  to 
suppoaethat  themaidhaatbeMune  inclination  to aelf-induIg(Qu, 
but  let  her  give  way  to  it  ever  to  little  and  the  wholo  hoiue  la 
npeet,  and  she  is  voted  to  be  a  had  servnnL  la  one  word,  Mr. 
Dlitor,  it  is  too  much  the  rule  to  treat  servants  like  maduDes, 
and  to  expect  ^m  them  one  unvarying  round  of  warfc,itn- 
spective  of  those  eiitTumstaneee  which  affect  other*  lo  paver- 
fully,  vii..  health  and  apirils.  If  such  expectations  are  dia- 
appointed,  who  ia  to  blame  7 

I  am  afraid  I  have  occupied  so  much  of  your  lima,  tlisl  [ 
mnat  now  bring  my  letter  to  a  close,  without  relating  half  of 
what  I  had  intended  concerning  my  adventures  In  aeu«h  ti  ■ 
service.  I  cannot  conclude,  however,  without  telling  yen  li 
my  last  roiatresi^  eapeclally  as  my  ability  to  read  and  write 
was  at  last  turned  to  good  acconnt-  I  had  wailed  upon  thii 
lady,  who  wna  consumptive,  fbr  about  fou^-  years,  wlieu  I  to- 
Donnoed  my  intention  to  leave  ber.  She  burst  into  teon^  ud 
told  mo  that  I  must  bear  the  peevishness  of  a  tick  bed,  and  1 
should  find  myself  remembered  in  her  will.  I  compUed,  t»l 
a  codicil  was  added  in  my  favour;  but  iolcaathaa  a  wrot 
when  I  set  her  gruel  before  ber,  I  laid  the  apoon  on  tlio  Ut 
side,  and  she  threw  her  will  into  the  fire.  In  two  dsji  dw 
made  another,  which  she  burnt  ia  the  suae  manner  becaiue 
she  could  not  eat  ber  chicken.  A  third  was  made  anJ  i^ 
itroyed  becanse  she  heard  a  mouse  within  the  wainioot.  loil 
was  sure  that  I  alionld  suffer  her  to  be  carried  away  slife. 
After  this  I  was  for  some  time  out  of  favour,  but  as  her  ilhuw 
grew  upon  her,  resentment  and  sullenneaa  gave  way  lo  kindd 
sentiments.  She  died  and  left  me  five  hundred  pounds.  Willi 
thia  fortune  I  am  going  to  settle  in  my  na&ve  perish,  whers  1 
em  resolved  to  spend  soma  boors  every  day  in  teaching  poor 
giria  lo  read  and  write. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Bettt  Bwom. 


PiTiENOi  is  the  guardian  of  foilh,  the  preserver  of  peac^'^i* 
chcrisher  of  love,  the  teacher  of  humility.  Putienee  gevens 
the  flesh,  atrengthens  the  spirit,  sweetens  the  temper,  ali^ 
anger,  extinguiahsa  envy,  subdues  pride ;  she  bndlea  the  tonlfuc. 
re&vJQS  tho  hand,  tramples  upon  temptationa,  endures  persccn-  i 
lionsi  conaummatea  martyrdom.  Patience  producoi  uailf  ia 
the  chureli,  loyalty  in  the  state,  hELrmony  in  famitics  ao^ 
societies :  she  comforta  tlie  pour  and  moderates  the  rich :  sb> 
makes  us  hnmble  in  proapetily.  cheerful  in  adversity,  nomorcd 
by  calumny  and  reproach;  she  teaches  us  to  forgiTO  ^^"^ 
who  have  iujiuod  na.  and  to  be  the  first  in  aakirig  forgi>eni*a 
of  those  whom  we  have  injured ;  ahe  deUghts  the  fuithnd.  snJ 
invites  the  anbelieviug ;  sheadoraa  the  woman,  and  improvta 
lan ;  is  loved  in  a  child,  praised  in  a  yunng  man,  adniK" 
in  an  old  mac ;  alie  ia  beautiful  in  cither  sex  and  every  age.— 
Buliop  HoriK.  I 


^it  llliistratctr  B:tsalkng  kx  nil  Classes. 


MR.  WYNYABD'S  WAIIR 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  QUIET  INTB£1,UI>£. 

WHBN  Anna  and  Lois  Wynyard  arrived  at  Rood 
Abbey,  on  a  briUiajit  June  day.  they  fonnd  their 
old  companion  and  almost  eister  on  the  watch  for  them, 
a  prond  and  happy  young  mother,  in  poBSi?S8ion  of  the 
prettiest  baby  in  the  worid.  The  two  girls  were 
delighted  with  it  and  with  her,  and  by-and-by  with 


Mr.  Tindal  too;  for  he  waa  very  hoepitable  and 
amiable  to  them,  and  found  them  both  ponies  to  ride 
out  with  himaelf  and  his  wife. 

Ann&  wished  she  might  he  aa  lucky  as  her  father's 
ward  had  been.  With  the  interest  of  an  engaged 
young  lady,  she  observed  various  little  it«mB  of  duty 
required  by  Mr.  Tindal  of  his  wife,  which,  with  some 
amplacency,  she  reflected  would  by-and-by  be  required 
of  her.    If  he  wrote  a.  letter,  he  brought  it  to  Pennie 
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to  read  before  seaUng,  even  though  he  might  have  con- 
sulted her  aJreadj  as  to  what  he  waA  to  say.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Featherstone  had  completely  revised  their  opinion 
of  their  pati'on,  had  made  advances,  and  had  suggested 
the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  they  had  for- 
merly discouraged.  The  work  was  now  in  progi-ess ; 
Mr.  Tindal  superintending  every  detail,  .which  he 
thoroughly  understood,  but  never  failing  to  consult 
Pennie,  though  she  hardly  knew  more  of  architecture 
than  her  shoe.  What  was  to  be  done  for  the  cottages, 
on  the  home  farm,  in  the  garden,  she  was  always 
invited  to  consider  and  decide ;  and  but  that  she  had 
thrown  herself  heaiii  and  soul  into  her  new  life,  it 
seemed  to  Anna  that  she  must  often  have  wished  her 
"  Grood  Arthur,"  as  she  called  him,  had  exercised  a 
will  and  a  way  of  his  own. 

Then,  as  touching  her  personal  liberty,  it  was  much 
curtailed.  He  was  so  anxious  lest  the  wind  should 
chill  or  the  sun  scorch  her,  that  he  tended  and  watched 
his  tough  little  brown  Pennie  as  if  she  were  some 
delicate  hot-house  plant  that  an  adverse  blast  or  a  parch- 
ing i*ay  might  kill.  Pennie  would  not  for  the  world 
have  allowed  herself  the  thought  that  his  tender 
precautions  were  tiresome  or  absurd ;  but  she  tried  to 
mitigate  his  exaggerated  care — tried  the  more  dili- 
gently when  Anna  told  her,  with  the  confidential  fami- 
liarity of  old  days,  that  it  was  funny  to  see  the  contrast 
between  Pennie  the  docile  wife  and  Pennie  the  wilful 
ward. 

Pennie  the  wife  was  a  veiy  short  while  in  discerning 
that  any  misgivings  she  might  have  entei*tained  about 
Anna's  future  were  of  no  account.  Anna  began  of  her 
own  accord  to  tell  the  tale  of  Cousin  Philip's  wooing 
and  wedding,  and  passed  on  to  her  own  prospects  with 
perfect  composure. 

"  (Godfrey  is  older  than  Mr.  Tindal,"  said  she,  al- 
luding to  the  Earl.  "  According  to  the  peerage  he  is 
forty-two,  and  he  has  the  air  of  being  even  more ;  but 
that  comes  from  his  having  given  up  so  much  time  to 
study.  I  shall  be  able  to  help  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  quite  enter  into  his  feelings  about  the  restoration  of 
hiB  family — ^it  is  almost  a  parallel  case  to  our  own ;  and 
oh,  Pennie,  I  do  hope  I  shall  have  chOdren !" 

Evidently  there  was  nothing  seriously  wrong  with 
Anna's  heart.  She  was  eminently  practical,  and 
thoroughly  well  inclined  towards  her  duty.  And  yet, 
poor  sold,  that  beautiful  vanished  dream  came  dimly 
back,  and  haunted  her  night-thoughts ;  especially  did 
it  come  back  here,  where  she  was  constantly  reminded 
of  the  pang  of  leaving  Eastwold,  and  of  the  sweet, 
unexpected  consolation  she  had  met  with  at  Eekford. 

A  little  debate  ensued  on  the  second  morning  of 
their  visit,  as  to  whether  Lois  and  she  should  or  should 
not  go  over  to  Eastwold  under  existing  circumstances. 
Finally  it  was  canied  in  favour  of  going  to  see  Jenny 
and  Ci'abtree  at  the  lodge,  and  of  going  no  further. 
Pennie  considered  even  this  a  needless  renewal  of  pain, 
and  offered  to  send  for  the  two  old  people  to  spend  a 
day  at  the  Abbey ;  but  when  this  expedient  was  about 
to  be  adopted  by  Anna,  Lois  lifted  up  her  voice,  and 
said  she  had  promised  to  go  and  sec  how  all  looked 
about  their  old  home,  that  she  might  teU  Maurice.  It 
was  more  than  a  year  since  they  left,  and  it  seemed  to 
these  two  romantic,  imaginative  young  people,  as  if 
it  had  already  receded  half  a  life-time  away.  Lois  had 
some  expectation  of  finding  ruins,  begirt  with  ivy — 
perhaps  owls  hooting  in  the  deserted  chambers. 

Of  course  she  found  nothing  of  the  sort — ^nothing 


but  a  dusty,  faded  propriety,  watched  over  with  con- 
BcientiouB  care  by  Farmer  Dykes'  wife.  The  good 
woman  went  through  the  house  with  Lois  alone,  de- 
tailing how  scrupulous  she  was  to  light  fires  in  damp 
weather,  and  open  windows  on  fine  days.  It  all  Icxjked 
veiy  empty  and  di'ear}-.  Anna  was  the  wiser  of  tlie 
two  who  chose  to  sit  on  the  door-steps  in  the  siuisliine 
with  Pennie,  talking  over  her  own  interesting  affairs. 
Lois  thought  to  herself  with  a  vague  regret  that  Anna 
waa  soon  learning  to  forget  her  own  people  and  ber 
father's  house ;  and  that  by-and-by  Eastwold  would 
cease  to  be  more  than  a  ti*adition  with  any  of  them. 
Even  she  hei'self  had  Jiow  no  wish  to  return  to  its  dull, 
care-haunted  solitude. 

Crabtree  was  very  deaf  that  morning  and  very  cross, 
and  poor  Jenny  was,  as  she  said,  almost  hednaed^  what 
with  tending  him,  and  what  with  surprise  at  eeein;^ 
hor  young  ladies  so  unexpectedly.  She  asked  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  again,  and  maundered  off  after 
each  one  into  a  fresh  recital  of  her  last  winter's  cough 
and  rheumatics,  varied  with  sad  allusions  to  "  th'  aukl 
times."  Anna  listened  with  sweet  patience,  and  re- 
sponded with  a  ready  tindness  that  was  hardly  sym- 
pathy, while  Lois  felt  her  heart  so  straightened  that 
she  could  not  say  a  word.  They  had  brought  the  poor 
old  servitors  no  gifts,  and  there  was  a  perceptible 
shade  of  grieved  disappointment  in  Jenny's  face  when 
they  departed  without  any  reference  to  fiannel,  at 
which  she  had  been  hinting  all  through  her  talk. 
Before  winter  came  again,  however,  her  wants  wtre 
well  supplied  from  the  clothing  store  of  "  Madam  at 
Bood  Abbey,"  as  Pennie's  title  was  with  the  poor  of 
Rood  parish. 

She  was  a  real  blessing  to  them.  Born  in  one  nnk. 
bred  in  another,  and  keeping  up  her  intimacy  with 
both,  she  had  a  natural  understanding  of  varioiu 
people's  habits,  pi'ejudices,  and  partialities.  Her  work- 
ing neighbours  rejoiced  her  mother's  heart  by  praising 
her  as  having  an  open  hand  and  ^  right  knowledge  of 
things ;  and  the  rector  and  the  rector's  wife  possessed 
in  her  an  invaluable  auxiliary.  Pennie  had,  in  fact, 
fallen  into  a  vocation  that  suited  her,  and  being  rerr 
happy  in  it,  she  was  the  better  able  to  bo  the  cause  of 
happiness  to  others. 

Sitting  all  out  ou  the  lawn  that  evening  after  dinner. 
Anna  Wynyai-d  said  naively,  "  Oh,  Pennie,  I  do  wish 
mamma  could  see  you  now — see  all  of  us  ;*  we  look  h> 
comfortable." 

Mr.  Tindal  glanced  from  Anna's  face  to  his  wifcV. 
and  listened  for  her  reply. 

"  Comfortable  is  a  good  old-fashioned  word,  and  ex- 
presses just  what  I  feel,"  said  Pennie.  '*  What  a  beauti- 
ful Buuset,  and  what  a  delicious  balmy  air!  I  ao 
thoroughly  comfortable,  within  and  without,  and  the>e 
are  such  nice  easy  garden-chairs,  Arthur."  Then 
ensued  a  brief  dissei'tation  on  the  said  chairs,  of  Albn 
Bridge  construction,  concluded  by  a  promise  from  Mr. 
Tindal  to  present  each  of  the  girls  with  one  to  canr  t<> 
Norminster. 

"  We  have  no  garden  at  our  lodgings,  but  tbey  will 
be  charming  under  the  limes  at  the  Manor  Houso, 
Anna,  will  they  not  ?"  cried  Lois. 

Anna  coloured  slightly,  and  reminded  Pennie  thitt 
she  had  not  yet  shown  her  her  wedding-gifts. 

"  I  had  none  but  what  Arthur  gave  me,  and  he  did 
not  present  his  until  after  wo  were  married,"  said 
Pennie.  "  And  they  are  much  too  magnificent  for  uio 
to  wear." 
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**  Are  the/  diamonds  P  Oh,  you  can  wear  diamonds 
— ^they  emit  dark  x^^op^d  so  well;  much  better  than 
flowers,*'  responded  Anna  eagerly ;  and  then  she  went 
off  into  a  dress-talk  very  surprismg  to  Pennie  fi'om 
her.  Mr.  Tindal  lit  his  pipe,  and  strolled  down  towards 
the  river,  learing  them  to  it ;  and  Lois  went  off  by  per- 
mission to  the  nursery,  to  see  th«  baby's  evening 
toilette  for  bed  performed. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  those  men  and  women 
are  the  most  fortunate  who  have  no  history.  The  pre- 
sent epoch  at  Rood  Abbey  was  as  quiet,  eventless,  and 
commonplace  as  it  was  possible  for  existence  to  be ;  as 
commonplace  as  the  life  at  Mayfield,  or  the  Ticarage, 
or  the  Grange,  or  any  other  house  in  Eskdale,  that  had 
no  dark,  unriddled  mystery  attached  to  its  inmates. 
And  to  all  appearance  it  seemed  likely  to  continue  so 
— ^Fennie  and  her  husband,  well-oontented  with  it,  did 
not  care  how  long. 

One  morning,  while  Anna  and  Lois  Wynyard  were 
still  with  them,  they  all  rode  up  into  Arkindale.  The 
scene  was  much  more  bustling  and  prosperous  about 
the  mining  works  than  it  had  been  on  the  former 
occasion  of  Fennie's  visit  with  her  mother;  and  the 
mining  village  was  growing  so  rapidly,  that  the  church 
and  little  stone  parsonage,  where  still  lived  and  throve 
the  Rev.  James  Burton  and  his  cheerful  wife  Eliza- 
beth, stood  now  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  cottages 
and  gardens  of  their  flock. 

Mrs.  Tindal  asked  if  they  might  go  over  the  works, 
and  x>crmi8sion  was  readily  accorded.  Dixon,  who  had 
been  forerunner  and  overseer  for  Mrs.  Wynyard,  hd^d 
the  same  offices  in  the  emplo3rment  of  tiie  company 
that  rented  the  mining  property  on  the  Eastwold 
estates ;  and  recognieing  Pennie  as  the  lady  who  had 
visited  the  place  with  the  rector,  when  its  prospects 
were  of  the  gloomiest,  he  said  to  her,  "  You  find  us 
beginning  to  look  up  in  the  world  now,  ma'am.  We 
shall  get  on  presently,  like  a  house  o'  fire." 

The  discovery  of  a  rich  vein  of  metal  had  opened 
this  new  era  in  Arkindale,  and  the  completion  of  a 
railway  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  smelting 
houses  had  provided  a  good  market,  easy  of  access, 
very  shortly  after  the  mines  were  leased  to  the  com- 
pany. Instead  of  a  doubtful  speculation,  they  had 
become  almost  at  once  an  excellent  property,  and  pro- 
mised in  thQ  long  run  to  redeem,  and  more  than  redeem, 
the  losses  incurred  in  their  name.  The  luck  of  the 
place  had  changed  the  day  it  passed  into  fresh  hands, 
the  woi^eople  were  wont  to  say.  And,  indeed,  the 
fact  was  so. 

"  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see  dear  old  East- 
wold in  honour  again  P"  said  Lois  to  her  sistei*  as  they 
rode  back  to  the  Abbey.    Anna  shook  her  head. 

"  Dykes  says  the  house  is  ready  to  fedl  down,  lite- 
rally to  f^ll  down ;  and  as  he  has  the  land,  he  wants  it 
to  be  reduced,  and  rebuilt  as  a  farmstead.  Half  of  it 
is  of  no  use  to  him,  and  only  trouble  and  expense  to 
everybody.  iJook  at  the  boys.  How  delighted  Francis 
is  with  India  and  soldiering;  Geoffirey  might  have 
been  bom  in  a  counting-house;  and  Maurice  means 
to  be  a  clergyman.  None  of  them  will  ever  go  back 
to  Eastwold  to  live.  They  wlQ  be  new  shoots  from 
a  good  old  stock,  but  they  will  thrive  best  in  new 
soil." 

"How  your  feeUigs  have  changed,  Anna!  You 
were  more  sorry  than  any  of  us  to  go  away." 

"  So  I  was,  and  I  shall  always  love  the  name  of  the 
old  home ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  retrace  the  last  year. 


or  to  feel  again  as  I  felt  then.  I  believe  now,  with 
Uncle  Philip,  that  life  is  a  series  of  compensations." 

"  You  are  going  to  be  married.  Ah !  Anna,  you  are 
very  philosophical." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  my  nature.  Let  us  ride  a  little 
faster,  or  we  shall  be  left  behind.  Is  not  Pennie 
happy  P  The^  might  be  lovers  stiU,  she  and  Mr. 
Tindal,  they  like  to  be  by  themselves  so  much." 

Another  morning  the  two  girls  went  to  Eskford 
attended  by  a  groom,  lunched,  and  rode  back  to  the 
Abbey  in  the  evening.  The  visit  did  Anna  good — 
settled  and  dissipated  some  of  her  fancies.  She  had 
been  rather  afraid  to  go;  she  came  away  glad  that 
she  had  gone,  though  quite  unable  to  explain  to  herself 
why.  A  couple  of  days  at  Methley  Towers,  and  a 
night  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  at  Eastwold  rectory, 
completed  the  stay  of  the  sisters  at  Eskdale.  They 
went  to  Brackenfield  in  very  good  spirits,  and  Anna 
was  received  with  affectionate  respect  becoming  her 
dignity  as  bride  elect  of  an  Earl.  She  enjoyed  it. 
Mrs.  Lefevre  and  her  daughter  Jean  were  invited 
thither  during  their  stay,  and  went;  the  Earl  was 
invited  also,  but  declined,  as  his  cousin  said  he  would. 

"My  dear,  when  you  are  married  you  will  tame 
him,"  she  told  Anna ;  '*  to  try  to  drag  him  about  now 
would  only  frighten  him." 

Anna  was  discreet  therefore,  and  let  him  abide  ift 
his  seclusion,  though  she  would  have  liked  veiy  much 
to  have  hiTTi  at  Brackenfield  amongst  her  ftiends.  She 
could  forego  that  little  triumph,  however,  rather  iiian 
put  him  out  of  his  quiet,  shy  ways,  and  make  him 
uncomfortable ;  and  thus  she  proved  herself  possessed 
of  one  unselfish  virtue  the  more. 

Their  wedding  took  place  without  any  display,  at 
St.  Jude's  Church  in  Norminster,  on  a  lovely  morning 
in  August.  Mr.  Tindal  and  Pennie  were  amongst  the 
family  group  present  at  it,  and  Mrs.  Croft  remarked 
thereupon  to  her  sister-in-law  at  the  Grange :  "  Folks 
must  have  given  up  thinking  any  harm  of  Mr.  Tindal, 
or  he*d  never  be  asked  to  a  weddmg.  God  be  thanked! 
Mv  dear  little  Pennie  was  wiser  than  all  of  us,  an'  she 
has  her  reward." 

•  CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCmSION. 

The  summer  went  on  at  Rood  in  a  placid,  sweet 
monotony.  At  Allan  Bridge  old  Dr.  Gi<ey  died,  and 
at  the  Grange  there  was  a  wedding — ^Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lister  having  given  a  reluctant  consent,  at  last,  to 
their  son  Dick's  union  with  pretty  Jessie  Briggs.. 

The  harvest  passed,  and  the  autumn  was  on  the 
wane,  when  one  day  Mrs.  Featherstone  said  confi- 
dentially to  Mrs.  Tindal :  "  You  remember  that  poor 
woman,  Pierce's  daughter,  who  was  taken  to  Nor- 
minster asylum  a  few  years  ago  ?  John  had  a  letter 
from  the  chaplain  yesterday,  telling  him  she  was  just 
dead." 

"Dead,  poor  soult  A  happy  release  for  her!"  re* 
plied  Pennie,  looking  much  interested. 

"There  were  no  detail»— nothing  further.  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  the  Httle  we  had  heard." 

"  Yes.  I  wonder  where  Pierce  is— whether  he  is  at 
Norminster  still  ?" 

"  John  would  most  likely  find  out  for  you  by  writing 
to  the  chaplain." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  Arthur  about  it  first." 
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So  Pennie  spoke  to  lier  hasband,  telling  him  that 
Alice  Pierce  was  dead.  It  was  a  long  time  since  the 
subject  had  been  even  alluded  to  between  them. 
Pennie  had  her  baby  in  her  lap  at  the  time,  designedly. 
Mr.  Tindal  did  not  immediately  reply.  He  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  his  son's  manoBuvres, 
which  were  extremely  active  and  springy.  Pennie 
held  his  coral  above  his  head,  tinkling  the  silver  bells, 
and  he  stretched  up  his  hand,  and  kicked  and  ci'owed 
to  get  hold  of  it,  all  his  body  alive  and  laughing  with 
ijie  effort.  When  Mr.  Tindal  did  speak,  however,  he 
showed  that  his  wife's  words  had  not  fallen  on  deaf 
ears. 

"Alice  Pierce  is  dead,  is  she?  WeU,  Pennie,  if 
her  death  had  happened  three  or  four  years  ago,  it 
might  have  spared  us  some  sorrow.  But  it  can  do 
nothing  for  us  now,  even  though  her  father  should 
confess  his  g^ty  knowledge ;  for  all  is  done,  thanks 
to  you.  We  have  friends  and  acquaintance  enough, 
and  to  spare." 

**  Don't  be  imgrateful,  Arthur.  People  intend  to  be 
kind — ^look  at  baby." 

"I  see  him — ^he  bullies  you  dreadfully  already.  I 
shall  have  to  take  him  in  hand  myself,  or  you  will 
spoil  him." 

"Indeed,  you  will  not,  Arthur.  Spoil  him!  as  if 
it  were  possible  to  spoil  him,  the  darling,  darling, 
darling," — a  shower  of  kisses,  shed  all  over  baby's  soft 
face  and  neck,  concluded  the  maternal  rapture.  "  But, 
Arthur,  what  shall  you  do  ?  Shall  yoii  not  seek  out 
Pierce  ?" 

"My  dear  child,  I  should  like  to  leave  well  alone. 
If  his  conscience  move  him  he  will  seek  me." 

Pennie  put  her  face  down  over  baby  again,  and  did 
not  soon  lift  it  up.  Mr.  Tindal  suspected  tears.  He 
gave  her  a  kiss  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  and  left  her 
— ^he  could  not  bear  tears.  Pennie  did  not  exactly 
know  what  she  would  have  had  him  do,  but  she  felt 
disappointed.  She  did  not,  however,  mention  the 
matter  again,  and  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  when 
about  a  week  later,  Mrs.  Croft  said  to  her  daughter : 
"  Pennie,  your  Uncle  Lister's  been  telling  me  that  as 
he  went  throuigh  the  Abbey  plantation  last  night,  he 
met  Mr.  Tindal's  old  servant,  Pierce,  roaming  about 
amongst  the  trees.  It  was  late,  andithe  moon  was  up : 
your  imcle  thought  the  poor  old  fellow  seemed  as  if  he 
were  a  bit  touched  in  his  wits." 

Pennie  communicated  this  to  her  husband.  She  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  Pierce  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Abbey,  especially  if  he  betrayed  any  eccenti-icity 
of  manner.  Mr.  Tindal  agreed  with  her,  and  told  the 
gardener  to  keep  a  look-out,  and  bring  him  word  if  he 
appeared  again.  The  next  morning  the  gardener  re- 
ported that  somebody  had  been  in  the  plantation  since 
the  previous  evening :  the  paths  had  been  freshly  laid 
down  with  gravel,  some  rain  had  fallen,  and  there  were 
deep  foot-tracks  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Tin4al  bade 
the  man  keep  watch  the  following  night,  and  let  him 
know  what  happened.  The  next  report  was  that  Pierce 
came  when  the  moon  was  rising,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  walked  a  long  step,  and  to  be  tired,  and  from 
his  way  of  going  to  and  fro,  and  rummaging  about 
amongst  the  bushes,  he  was  evidently  in  search  of 
something.  The  watcher  had  not  ventured  near  enough 
to  observe  him  much,  lest  he  should  frighten  him 
away. 

Mr.  Tindal  had  his  private  suspicions  of  what  Pierce 
s^^ught,  but  he  did  not  mention  them  except  to  Pennie. 


He  invited  her  to  ride  with  him  to  Kirkgate  after 
breakfast,  and  from  the  telegraph  office  there  he  de- 
spatched a  message  to  the  head  of  the  police  in  London, 
asking  that  a  detective  officer  might  be  immediately 
sent  down  to  the  Abbey  in  the  guise  of  a  guest  He 
arrived  before  bedtime — a  dark,  wet  night  it  was ;  and 
the  next  morning  appeared  at  breakfast,  a  dean-shaTen, 
burly,  silent  personage,  looking  like  a  lawyer  or  other 
professional  character  well-to-do  in  the  world.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  walked  all  about  the  Abbey 
grounds  with  Mi*.  Tindal,  admired  the  views  and  vistas, 
suggested  clearings  here  and  plantings  there,  inspected 
vaiious  trees,  discrussing  their  age  and  method  of 
growth,  and  let  the  gardener  overhear  that  he  had 
a  fine  place  of  his  own  in  Surrey,  and  that  he  prided 
himself  much  on  his  eye  for  landscape  effects. 

The  moon  did  not  rise  until  eleven  o'clock  that 
night.  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Featherstone  dined  at  the  Abbey, 
and  when  they  took  their  departure,  it  was  just  begin- 
ning bo  peep.  Mr.  Cole,  the  stranger  gn^,  on  the 
plea  that  he  could  never  sleep  unless  he  took  a  turn  in 
the  fresh  aii*,  and  a  cigar  before  he  went  to  bed,  walked 
out  with  them.  He  presently  returned  through  the 
conservatory,  and  when  the  household,  all  bat  the 
master,  had  retired,  he  passed  into  the  gardens  agam 
by  the  same  way,  shod  now  with  shoes  of  silence,  and 
smoking,  if  any,  a  perfectly  scentless  and  smokeless 
cigar.  He  took  a  walk  down  the  lawn  to  the  river  and 
back  again,  keeping  always  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
until  the  faint  dick  of  the  wicket  gate  into  the  planta- 
tions apprized  him  that  the  person  whose  proceedings 
he  had  come  to  investigate  had  arrived  on  his  nightly 
errand. 

Pierce  walked  slowly,  but  without  any  uncertainty 
or  hesitation,  to  the  clump  of  yew-trees  from  behind 
which  the  shot  had  been  fired  that  killed  Hugh  Tindal. 
Here  he  knelt  down,  and  the  detective,  within  a  few 
paces  of  him,  though  unable  to  see  what  he  did,  heard 
the  sound  of  some  sawing  instrument  at  work  neai* 
the  root  of  the  trees,  one  of  which  he  had,  during  hia 
daylight  survey,  observed  to  be  partially  decayed. 
Every  now  and  then  the  stealthy  workman  stopped  to 
rest,  to  stand  up  and  straighten  his  cramped  limbs. 
As  the  moon  brightened,  the  detective  could  sec  hi^ 
shadow  projected  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  trees  upon 
the  grass.  He  never  paused  long  from  his  task,  but 
he  paused  very  often  before  he  finally  gave  it  up  ex- 
hausted. Then  he  went  away  slowly  by  the  wicket  as 
he  had  come.  The  spy  moved  after  him,  noiseless 
as  a  shade,  and  when  he  had  followed  about  fifty  paces 
along  the  high-road,  he  saw  the  old  man  cross  a  stiit^ 
injx>  the  fields  leading  up  to  the  moors. 

Returning  then  to  the  plantation,  Cole  knelt  down 
where  Pierce  had  knelt,  and  inspected  the  lower  parts 
of  the  trees  as  well  as  the  imperi ect  light  would  allow. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  discovered  on  which  the 
saw  had  been  used,  but  at  length  some  -whitish  dnst ' 
directed  him  to  that  which  was  decaying.  No  doubi  ■ 
it  was  hollow,  and  had  been  used  as  a  hiding-place  for 
something,  which  the  seeker  was  now  trying  to  recorer. 
Satisfied  that  the  quest  had  not  yet  suoceeded,  and 
that  Pierce  would  return  the  next  night  —  satisfied 
also  that,  meanwhile,  whatever  he  sought  was  safe  in 
its  concealment,  the  detective  betook  himself  through 
the  conservatory  again  into  the  hpuse,  and  found  Mr. 
Tindal  awaiting  him  in  the  Dreakfajst-room,  with 
which  it  communicated.  After  some  talk,  they  agreed 
that  Pierce  should  be  allowed  to  accomplish  his  object. 
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and  that,  if  poesible^  he  shoTild  be  taken  with  the  silent 
witness  he  was  attempting  to  remove  in  his  possession. 

The  following  morning  there  was  a  hoar-frost  on  the 
l^rass,  and  nothing  to  challenge  attention  to  the  yew- 
h'ecs  from  any  one  ignorant  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward. But  the  sharp  eye  of  Mr.  Cole  detected,  after 
a  moment  of  daylight  inspection,  that  Fierce  was 
working  to  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  pass  a  hand 
through,  and  Mr.  Tindal  by  striking  the  tronk  dis- 
corered  that  it  was  hollow  throughout. 

Pennie,  to  whom  the  progress  of  events  was  faith- 
fully communicated,  would  fain  have  called  for  axe 
and  woodman  to  cut  down  the  tree  instanter;  but 
Cole  had  a  professional,  pleasure  in  his  work,  and 
would  not  consent  to  risk  spoiling  it  by  over-haste. 
If  Pierce  were  seized  with  i^e  hidden  thing  in  his 
possession,  there  would  be  a  substantial  proof  that 
he  had  either  put  it  there  himself,  or  had  been  made 
the  confidant  of  the  hider.  If  it  were  discovered  by 
any  other  person,  it  might  be  as  impossible  to  con- 
nect it  with  him  as  it  had  been  to  bring  home  to 
his  daughter  the  g^ty  deed  of  which  Mr.  Tindal  had 
been  so  long  defamed.  Pennie  therefore  put  a  curb 
on  her  impatience,  and  Cole  had  a  private  interview 
with  Mr.  Featherstone,  now  a  member  of  the  Allan 
Bridge  bench  of  magistrates,  who  granted  him  a  war- 
i-ant  to  apprehend  Pierce. 

The  nert  night  the  detective  watched  again.  The 
old  servant  came  as  before,  and  pui*sued  his  work. 
When  he  had  been  at  it  nearly  an  hour,  Cole  heard 
him  give  a  long  gi*oan  of  fatigue  and  relief.  He  had 
evidently  succeeded  in  his  object ;  for,  rising  from  his 
knees,  he  stept  into  the  moonlight,  and  seemed,  by  his 
attitude,  engaged  in  examining  what  he  had  found.  In 
a  moment  Cole  was  beside  him,  had  laid  a  firm  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  grasped  his  wi-ist.  Pierce  started, 
dropt  his  capture,  which  fell  with  the  linging  sound  of 
metal,  while  Cole  said :  "  I  want  that  buried  treasure, 
mj  friend ;"  and  stooping,  ¥rith  his  hold  still  on  the  old 
man,  he  picked  up  what  proved  to  be  an  elegant  pistol. 
He  had  expected  this. 

Pierce  was  paralysed  by  the  shock  of  liis  seizure. 
He  could  not  speak,  but  he  began  to  sob. 

"Come,  have  a  good  heart.  Right's  right,  and 
murder  will  out,  you  know,**  said  Cole. 

"It  don't  matter — she's  dead  now,"  gasped  the 
miserable  father,  and  he  let  the  detective  lead  him  to 
the  house. 

Mr.  Featherstone  was  there,  and  a  second  magis- 
trate, sitting  in  the  library  with  Mi*.  Tindal.  They 
had  dined  at  the  Abbey,  and  had  stayed  late,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  event.  When  Pierce  was  brought  in,  his 
uijured  master,  from  the  long  habit  of  kindness  for  his 
'>Id  servant,  bade  him  take  a  chair,  for  his  shaking 
limbs  were  hardly  able  to  support  him. 

Tears  were  running  down  Pierce's  lean  and  haggai*d 
cheeks,  and,  looking  up  pitifully  at  Mi*.  Tindal,  he 
said :  '*  Mr.  Arthur,  she  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Mr.  Hargrove  swore  to  me  she'd  be  found  guilty  and 
hanged,  as  sure  as  ever  she  was  tried — and  they  could 
not  have  proved  it  against  you.  And  as  for  Mr.  Hugh, 
who  made  her  what  she  was,  he  got  no  moi*e  than  his 
deserts — ^no  more  than  I'd  have  given  him  myself,  if 
I'd  known  before  for  certain  that  it  was  him  had 
taken  her  away  I"  A  thrill  of  passion  convulsed  the 
old  man's  featui'es  as  he  spoke,  and  rising  to  his  feet, 
he  struck  out  with  his  feeble  right  hand,  as  if  he  had 
his  enemy  before  him  there. 


This  was  not  the  moment  to  pi*each  a  homily  against 
the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  Every  one  was  more 
anxious  to  leaioi  the  facts  of  the  tragedy  than  to 
moralize  upon  it.  They  went  into  narrow  compass, 
and  Pierce  seemed  inclined  to  shorten  his  own  torture 
by  telling  them  without  long  questioning. 

"  That  day  Mr.  Hugh  was  killed  Alice  came  to  the 
back-door  here,  and  asked  for  me.  I  shouldn't  have 
known  her,  she  was  that  changed ;  and  she'd  stained 
her  face  like  a  gixwy.  She  begged ;  and  the  Lord  for- 
give, I  said  I'd  never  give  her  a  penny,  nor  a  bite  nor 
sup,  if  it  was  to  save  her  from  dying  in  a  ditch ;  and  I 
shut  the  door  upon  her.  It  did  not  seem  two  minutes 
after  that  she  came  back  wild  like,  and  threw  that," — 
pointing  to  the  pistol, — "  down  in  the  porch,  where  I'd 
gone  out  again  to  look  which  way  she  might  take. 
She  didn't  speak  a  word,  but  she  laughed,  and  was  off 
before  I  could  open  my  mouth.  I  picked  up  the  pistol, 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  just  then  somebody  called 
to  me  from  the  garden  to  come,  for  Mr.  Hugh  was 
murdered.  I  never  heai-d  the  shot  at  all ;  I  had  been 
that  mazed  with  seeing  the  girL  After  the  search  was 
over  I  dropped  the  pistol  into  the  hollow  yew-tree. 
Ml*.  Arthur,  I  meant  to  tell  the  truth  when  she  was 
gone — I  did,  indeed." 

''It  is  high  time  it  was  told.  Pierce,"  said  Mr. 
Featherstone.  "You  are  an  old  man.  If  you  had 
died  with  it  unrevealed,  the  shadow  of  a  g^eat  crime 
might  have  descended  to  the  children  and  children's 
childi*en  of  an  innocent  man." 

The  next  day,  to  please  his  wife,  the  master  of  Rood 
gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  g^up  of  yew-trees 
which  were  connected  with  so  many  wretched  memories. 
Millicent  Forrester,  who  was  staying  at  Methley 
Towers,  had  driven  over  with  her  two  children  to  see 
Pennie's  baby,  and  the  two  friends  sat  out  under  the 
verandah,  in  the  i*are  pleasant  warmth  of  a  Saint 
Martin's  summer  noon,  watching  the  work.  The  little 
Forresters  were  on  the  lawn  with  their  nurse,  assisting 
in  high  glee  at  the  operations  of  the  woodman,  and 
shrieking  with  excitement  and  delight  at  each  chop 
of  the  axe.  Mr.  Tindal  was  standing  by  with  Cole  and 
Mr.  Featherstone,  and  as  the  last  heavy,  black  mass 
heaved,  and  feU  prone  to  the  earth,  he  waved  his  hand 
gaily  to  his  wife,  and  then  walked  up  to  where  she  sat 
with  Millicent  Forrester. 

"  I  saw  it  all  in  a  dream  before  we  were  married. 
Arthur.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  dream  before  we  were 
mai-ried,"  exclaimed  Pennie,  going  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  You  dear  little  supei*stitious  goose !" 

"  If  you  do  not  believe  me,  ask  my  mother,  to  whom 
I  told  it." 

Pennie  always  beHeved  in  her  dream  herself — ^be- 
lieves in  it  to  this  day. 

There  is  Uttle  more  to  be  said.  The  "  Norminster 
Grazette "  took  up  the  story  of  Hugh  Tindal's  death, 
where  it  had  last  left  it  off,  and  finished  it  with  a 
wordy  narrative  of  Pierce's  arrest  and  confession,  and 
of  the  finding  of  the  pistol.  It  professed  to  see  some 
unsatisfactory  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  case 
still,  but  one  or  two  sharp  letters  from  Eskdale  corre- 
spondents brought  the  sagacious  editor  to  a  better  com- 
prehension. He  then  made  the  aiMnde  honorable  to 
Mr.  Tindal,  and  sternly,  as  public  censor  ought,  blamed 
the  dull,  uncnergetic  rural  magistracy  for  not  sooner 
disceniing  the  real  author  of  the  crime,  and  exonerat- 
ing the  unfortunate  master  of  Rood. 
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The  majority  of  Mr.  Tindal's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance declared  that  they  had  oLwayn  suspected  Pierce 
andd  have  spoken  if  he  would.  Still,  however,  they 
felt  a  natural  glow  of  generous  pleasure  in  the  thought 
that  they  had  aoquitUd  their  brother  squire  before  he 
was  cleared,  Mrs.  Groft  cried  for  joy  and  thankful- 
ness whenever  she  recurred  to  the  event,  and  Mrs. 
Lister  was  glad  of  it,  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  In 
the  life  at  the  Abbey  it  made  no  difference.  Only  into 
Pennie*9  heart  it  shed  a  fuller  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
repose.  As  for  Mi*.  Tindal,  it  appeared  to  affect  and 
intet^est  him  the  least  of  anybody. 

END  OF  MR.  WYNYABD's  WABD. 


ON  TEE  USE  OF  SMALL  TELESCOPES. 

n.— THE  PLANET  MERCUBY. 

Probably  but  few  of  our  readers  have  seen  this  little 
planeti  the  smallest  belonging  to  our  solai*  system,  and 
a  close  attendant  on  the  sun.  This,  combined  with  very 
rapid  motion,  rendei*8  it  so  difficult  an  object,  that  it  is 
but  rarely  seen  except  by  professional  astronomers  or 
by  the  aid  of  very  superior  instruments.  Notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  however,  some  interesting 
points  have  been  noticed  concerning  this  planet, 
chiefly  from  observations  duiing  the  last  century ;  for 
it  must  be  owned  that  Mercury  nas  not  received  much 
attention  from  astronomers  of  the  present  dav.  But  a 
summary  of  what  is  known  may  be  of  interest. 

Books  on  astronomy  generaUy  speak  of  Mercury  as 
the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun,  and  as  expei*ienoing  an 
amazing  degree  of  the  solar  heat.  To  this  Baker 
alludes  in  his  poem,  "  The  Universe :" — 

Fiist  Mercury,  amidst  full  tides  of  light. 
Rolls  next  the  sun,  through  his  small  circle  bright ; 
All  that  dwell  here  roust  be  refined  and  pure, 
Bodies  like  ours  such  ardour  can't  endure  ; 
Our  Eai-th  would  blaze  beneath  so  fierce  a  my, 
And  all  its  marble  mountains  melt  away. 

But  it  is  not  certain  beyond  all  question  that  Mercui-y 
ie  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun ;  for  though  the  recent 
supposed  discovery  of  the  planet  Yulcan  is  now 
generally  discredited,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  a  planetaiT  body,  or  even  a  number  of  planets, 
may  revolve  within  his  orbit.  Neither  is  this  suspicion 
new;  for  there  are  many  well-authenticated  instances 
of  black  spots  of  a  planetary  appearance  having  been 
noticed  at  different  dates  in  transit  across  the  solar 
disc. 

Mercury  revolves  around  the  sun  at  a  mean  distance 
of  36,890,000  miles,  but  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is 
so  'Considerable,  that  his  distance  may  vary  from 
29,305,000  to  44,474,000 ;  and  we  might  eicpect  a  cor. 
responding  difference  in  his  climate,  did  we  not  know 
that  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  does  not  depend  on 
distance  alone,  but  is  gi*eatly  modified  by  the  atmo- 
spheric media  through  which  it  passes.  And  although 
the  sun*s  disc  appears  from  Mercui-y  nearly  seven 
times  as  large  as  we  see  it;  yet,  as  all  the  planets 
appear  to  possess  atmospheres,  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  heat  on  its  surface  is 
increased  in  that  propoi'tion ;  we  cannot  even  be  sure 
that  it  exceeds  our  own. 

The  year  of  Mercury,  or  the  period  of  its  revolution 
roimd  the  sun,  is  but  eighty -seven  days,  twenty- three 
hours,  and  fifteen  minutes ;  rather  less  than  a  quarter 
of  ours ;  and  if  the  seasons  follow  the  same  proportion, 
they  will  each  consist  of  about  three  weeks.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  change  of  season  would 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  inclination  of  the 


planet's  axis  to  the  plane  of  his  orbit ;  and  though  the 
inclination  of  Mercury's  axis  has  been  given  at  70^,  it 
remains  unoonfirmed,  as  does  also  the  period  of  its 
revolution  on  its  axis,  and  consequently  the  length 
of  its  day,  though  a  rotation  in  twenty-four  hours  five 
minutes  has  been  assigned.  Neither  are  we  much  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  physical  aspect  of  his  globe, 
although  high  mountains  nave  been  supposed  to  exist  on 
his  sui?ace,  one  of  which  was  set  down  as  nearly  eleren 
miles  in  perpendicular  height,  much  exceeding  any- 
thing of  the  kind  on  the  Sarth ;  especially  when  the 
great  disparity  of  size  between  the  two  planets  is 
taken  into  consideration;  the  diameters  of  the  Earth 
and  Mercury  being  7926  and  2950  miles  respectivdj. 
The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  is  said  to  have  been 
shown  by  dark  streaks  on  the  disc.  No  satellite  has 
ever  been  found  to  accompany  this  planet;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its  proximity  to  the 
solar  orb  renders  such  an  attendant  unnecessarv. 

In  its  revolution  round  the  «nn,  Mercuiy  exhibits  a 
beautiful  miniature  ol  the  lunar  phases,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Here  we  see  the  sun,  Mercury,  and  the  Earth 
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in  their  relative  positions  and  distances,  the  comparative 
size  of  each  not  being  shown.  Now  when  Mercury 
is  at  A,  his  unenlightened  hemisphere  is  turned  towards 
us,  and  he  is  invisible ;  unless,  as  sometimes  happens, 
he  is  so  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  sun  as  to  appear 
projected  on  his  disc,  when  he  appears,  shorn  of  all  bis 
glory,  as  a  circular  black  spot.  And  this  would  occur 
at  every  revolution  were  it  not  that  his  orbit  is  con- 
siderably inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  Earth's  patb, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  crossing  the  plane  oi  tlie 
Earth's  orbit,  or,  in  astronomical  terms,  be  near  the 
nodes  (as  those  points  of  his  orbit  which  cut  the 
ecliptic  are  called),  for  a  transit  to  occur — ^a  combing 
tion  of  circumstances  which  only  takes  place  at  stated 
intervals.  When  at  A,  he  is  said  to  be  m  his  iiiferit)r 
conjunction  with  the  sxm,  and  he  rises  and  sets  with 
him.  As  he  passes  on  towai'd  B  he  assumes  the  crescent 
form,  gradually  increasing  to  a  half  moon  at  C,  when 
he  reaches  his  greatest  westerly  elongation,  and  niar 
be  seen  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunrise 
Passing  on  to  D,  his  form  becomes  pbbous ;  and  at  E 
he  is  now  in  superior  cozgunction  with  the  sun,  and  ii 
it  were  possible  to  see  him,  would  appear  as  a  full 
From  E  to  G  he  again  graduajfy  assumes  the 


moon. 


half -moon  figure,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest  easterly 
elongation,  and  appears  about  the  same  interval  aft*5r 
sunset  as  at  the  opposite  paii;  of  his  orbit  he  wa-^ 
visible  before  sunrise.  From  G  he  again  approaches 
the  stm,  and  assumes  the  crescent  form  till  he  rctnrn'? 
to  his  inferior  conjunction  with  the  sun  at  A.    "Whilst 
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traversing  the  arc  of  his  orbit  from  G  to  0,  his  motion 
is  retrograde,  or  from  east  to  west ;  and  from  0  to  G 
it  18  dii'ect,  or  from  west  to  east;  and  his  distance 
from  the  earth  varies  by  the  whole  diameter  of  his 
orbit  (73,000,000  miles)  according  as  he  is  in  his  inferior 
or  superior  eoigunction,  with  a  coiTesponding  variation 
in  his  apparent  diameter. 

In  speaking  of  the  motions  of  Mercury,  we  have  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  described  them  as  they  would 
appear  if  the  Earth  were  at  rest.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Gonjsequently  Mercury,  starting  from  any  given 
point  in  his  orbit,  say  A,  after  completing  his  circle 
in  rather  less  than  eighty-eight  days,  arrives  at  A 
again.  But  meanwhile  the  Earth  has  progressed  con- 
siderably in  its  orbit,  and  some  time  elapses  before  the 
planet  ovei*takes  it,  and  occupies  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  Earth  and  sun.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
tbough  he  revolves  around  the  ^and  centre  in  about 
eighty-eight  davs,  a  period  varjong  from  one  hundred 
and  six  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  elapses  from 
an^  particular  phase  to  the  same  again,  the  former 
being  called  his  sidereal,  and  the  latter  his  synodical 
revolution. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  see  Mercuiy  with  the  naked  eye, 

I  iliat  Copernicus,  who  attained  the  age  of  seventy, 
lamented  that  be  had  never  seen  it.  Schroter,  however, 
is  said  to  have  thus  seen  it  by  day ;  and  a  well-adjusted 
equatorial  telescope  will  often  find  it.    For  the  benefit 

I  of  those  who  do  not  possess  such  an  instrument,  I  will 
now  describe  a  very  simple,  and,  as  I  have  practically 
proved,  very  successful  method  of  finding  this  and 
other  celestial  objects  in  the  day-time.  But  for  the 
Bake  of  distinctness,  it  will  be  desirable  to  reseive  this 
subject  for  another  paper. 


A  POET  OF  TEE  OLDEN  TIME. 

(second  article.) 

In  a  recent  number  we  irave  a  short  account  of  the 
prologue  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbuir  Tales."  We  now 
conclude  our  notice  of  what  Mr.  Charles  Knight  well 
calls  "Chaucer's  Portrait  Gallery;"  the  versihcation, 
as  before,  Bufficiently  modernized  to  be  intelligible  to 
our  readers. 

A  humble  country  Parson  next  appeal's. 

Pious  aad  gentle,  somewhat  bowed  with  years. 

Though  poor  in  pui'se,  yet  rich  in  all  good  work, 

And  in  (jod's  Holy  Word  a  learned  clerk. 

With  earnest  zeal  Christ's  Gospel  would  he  preach, 

And  all  his  flock  both  young  and  old  would  teach. 

So  kind  and  gentle,  faithful,  diligent. 

And  in  adversitv  so  patient. 

And  e'en  the  tithes  which  were  by  right  bis  own 

He  would  not  claim  where  poverty  was  known ; 

But  in  such  case  wovdd  always  rather  give. 

So  simply  and  so  plainlv  did  he  live. 

His  cure  was  wide,  the  houses  far  asunder ; 

But  he  was  never  stayed  by  rain  or  thunder. 

Ready  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  to  go 

Wherever  sickness  called,  or  tale  of  woe. 

With  staff  in  hand,  his  daily  round  he  trod. 

His  spirit  calmly  resting  stiU  on  Grod ; 

Ajnd  thus  example  to  his  folk  he  brought 

To  practise  first  the  lessons  which  he  taught ; 

As  Scripture  teacheth  us,  and  Reason  too, 

For  if  gold  rust,  what  will  the  iron  do  ? 

If  priests  be  evil  livers,  whom  we  trust, 

No  wonder  if  the  ignoi'ant  shall  rust.    • 

O,  is  it  not  a  grievoiis  sight  and  sad. 

When  sheep  be  clean,  and  shepherd  foul  and  bad  ? 

Ensample  always  ought  a  priest  to  five 

Of  holy  life,  whereby  his  flock  should  live. 


He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire,  ^ 

Leaving  his  sheep  neglected  in  the  mii'e, 
Nor  running  here  and  there  for  gain  or  pleaitnire ; 
His  fold  was  all  his  care,  and  heaven  his  treasure. 
Strict  to  himself,  to  others  always  kind, 
Rided  by  the  love  of  God,  thus  sound  of  mind, 
"  The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  lich  offender  feared." 

A  Plowmak  was  the  next,  the  Pai'son's  firother. 
Who  many  years  had  bonie  of  wind  and  weather. 
A  faithful  labourer  and  a  good  was  he, 
Living  in  peace  and  perfect  charity. 
First  loved  and  served  he  G^d  with  all  his  heart. 
As  Christ  hath  taught  us  is  a  Christian's  part, 
And  neighbour  as  himself ;  and  therefore  he, 
For  Christ's  dear  sake,  would  g^ve  his  labour  free 
To  help  his  brethren  in  necessity. 

Mighty  in  brawn  and  bones  a  Miller  came. 
Never,  I  ween,  was  seen  more  stalwai't  frame. 
Nor  did  his  looks  deceive  in  any  wise, 
At  wrestling  bouts  he  always  won  the  prize. 
He  was  short-shouldered,  broad,  with  mighty  fist, 
And  from  its  hinge  he  any  door  could  twist, 
Or  rush  and  break  it  open  with  his  head. 
His  great  broad  beai'd  as  any  fox  was  red ; 
A  wart  upon  his  nose  was  decked  with  hairs. 
Red  as  the  bristles  on  an  old  sow's  ears. 
He  had  fierce  eyes,  and  nostrils  black  and  wide, 
A  sword  and  buckler  wore  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  gaped  like  a  furnace ;  and,  for  shame  I 
Coarse  jests  and  oaths  too  often  from  it  came. 
Of  com  entnisted  to  him  some  he  stole. 
And  thi'ee  times  what  he  ought  he  took  for  toll. 
And  yet  this  Miller,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
Among  the  MiUers  had  a  thumb  of  goli* 
In  jerkin  white,  and  hood  of  blue  was  he. 
Blowing  a  bagpipe  loud  and  lustily .^ 

We  must  pass  over  the  Maneiphf  who  was  such  a 
rare  hand  at  making  bargains,  that  whether  he  paid 
money  or  received  it,  always  got  the  best  of  it ;  the 
Beeve  (farm  bailiff),  a  native  or  the  town  of  "  Baldes- 
well"  in  Norfolk,  and  the  Sompnxmr  (Ecclesiastical 
Stmt'nKmer),  who  is  bitterly  satirized, — and  come  to  the 
last  i)ortrait  drawn  by  our  poet.  It  is  that  of  the 
seller  of  pardons,  and  is  such  an  important  reflex  of 
the  opinions  of  Chaucer  and  his  friend  Wiclrf,  that  it 
must  be  given  at  length : — 

With  him  [the  Sompnour]  there  rode  a  gentle  Pab- 

BOKEBB, 

Of  Roncesvalles,  his  friend  and  his  compeer ; 
Who  from  the  court  of  Rome  was  on  his  way, 
And  now  was  singing  love-songs,  blithe  and  gay, 
As  pompously  he  marched  along  before  us ; 
And  in  due  place  the  Sompnour  sang  loud  chorus. 
This  Pardoner  had  hair  as  vellow  as  wax. 
But  smooth  it  hung,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax, 
Down  on  his  shoulders ;  but  his  head  was  bare, 
'Twas  fashionable,  he  thought,  no  hood  to  wear. 
A  wallet  tied  befoi*e  him  he  had  got, 
Brimf ull  of  pardon  come  from  IU>me  all  hot, 
And  wondrous  relics ;  I  might  safely  swear 
He  had  no  naotch  from  Berwick  unto  Ware;— 
A  pillow-case,  which  was  "  our  Lady's  veil ;" 
A  little  morsel  of  the  vessel's  sail 
Wherein  Saint  Peter  went,  that  time  when  he 
Conveyed  our  Blessed  Lord  across  the  sea. 
He  had  a  hollow  cross  all  full  of  stones. 
And  in  a  shrine  of  glass  he  had— pig's  bones  I 
And  with  these  rdics,  whensoe'er  ne  met 
A  simple  parson,  he  was  sure  to  get 

*  Thei'e  w.^<;  n  proverbinl  saying,  *'  An  honest  miller  has  a  golden 
thumb/*  Our  poet  therefore  implies  that  this  miller  was  honesty 
itself  compared  with  millers  in  general. 
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More  money  in  a  single  morning's  work 
Than  two  months'  laoonr  brought  the  leai*ned  clerk. 
Our  Pardoner  thus,  with  his  unholy  tools. 
Parson  and  people  daily  made  his  fools. 

Meanwhile  the  honest  truth  must  be  confessed, 
He  was  in  Church  a  grand  ecclesiast. 
Well  could  he  read  a  lesson  or  a  story,* 
But  best  of  all  he  sang  the  ofifertory ; 
Knowing,  forsooth,  that  when  that  song  was  sung, 
He  next  in  pulpit  must  attune  his  tongue, 
To  win  the  people's  gifts  of  charity. 
Therefore  he  sang  fml  loud  and  merrily. 

Thus  have  I  told  you  ahoi'tly  in  a  clause 
The  estate,  the  array,  the  number,  and  the  cause. 
Why  thus  assembled  was  this  company. 
In  Southwai'k  at  the  Tabard  hostelry. 

The  prologue  concluded,  the  "  Tales  "  be^.  The 
Kni^t  takes  precedence,  and  tells  the  beautiful  story 
of  "  Pudamon  and  Arcite,"  better  known  in  the  modem 
clothing  of  Dryden  than  in  the  original  of  the  poet. 
Though  Chaucer  caUs  this  a  story  of  ancient  times,  it 
is  intended  as  a  picture  of  the  coui*t  of  Edward  III. 

The  Squire's  tale  is  incomplete,  a  tale  of  wonder  and 
marvellous  enchantment,  of  which  Milton  has  recorded 
his  regret  that  it  was  left  unfinished. 

The  Nun  Prioress  tells  just  such  a  tale  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  description  of  her,  kindly,  but  senti- 
mental, and  rather  twaddling ;  how  Hugh  of  Lincoln, 
a  Christian  child,  was  slain  by  the  Jews  and  his  body 
thrown  into  a  sewer,  because  he  learned  a  pretty  hymn 
for  Christmas-tide.  It  is  an  absurd  legend  beheved  in 
the  Middle  Ages.    Wordsworth  has  modernised  this. 

The  Merchant  tells  the  sprightly  and  pleasant  story 
of  "  January  and  May,"  familiar  to  modern  ears  by  the 
elegant  paraphi*ase  ox  Pope.  Dryden  also  has  modern- 
ised the  story  of  "  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,"  and  the  tale 
of  The  Wife  of  Bath.  There  are  two  or  thi^ee  tales,  the 
Miller's,  «&c.,  which  are  utterly  foul  and  conrupt.  It 
is  an  insufficient  excuse  for  them  to  say  that  they  are 
characteristics  of  Chaucer's  age.  His  age  may  have 
been  more  immoi'al  than  ours,  in  which  case  it  must 
have  been. very  bad;  but  what  is  one  in  the  world  for, 
but  to  fight  against  the  evil  around  us?  That  he 
was  making  a  jest  of  sin,  and  that  this  was  wicked, 
Chaucer  knew  as  well  as  we  do ;  and  the  last  words  of 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  show  this  as  touchin^ly  as 
any  words  ever  written.  The  world  was  drawing  to 
a  close  with  him ;  he  saw  clearly  enough  then  that  the 
words  of  the  wise  man  are  true :  **  Whatsoever  thou 
takest  in  hand,  remember  the  end  and  thou  shalt  never 
do  amiss."  The  conclusion  of  the  great  work  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Now  pi*ay  I  to  you  all  that  hear  this  little  treatise 
or  read  it,  that  if  there  be  anything  in  it  that  liketh 

Spleaseth]  them,  they  thank  o\xr  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
rom  whom  proceedeth  all  wit  and  all  goodness ;  and 
there  be  anything  that  displeaseth  them,  I  pray  them 
that  thejr  put  it  to  the  fault  of  my  uncunning,  and  not 
to  my  will,  that  would  fain  have  said  better  if  I  had 
cunning.  Wherefore  I  beseech  you  meekly,  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  that  ye  pray  for  me  that  God  may  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  forgive  me  my  guilts,  and  specially 
my  translations  and  inditings  of  worldly  vanities,  as 
is  ...  .  the  'Tales  of  Canterbury,'  all  those 
which  sound  unto  sin,  of  the  which  Christ  for  his  great 
mercy  forgive  me.  And  I  pray  him  that  from  hence- 
forth to  my  life's  end  he  send  me  grace  to  bewail  my 
sins,  and  to  study  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  and  grant 
me  ^race  and  space  of  very  repentance,  penitence,  con- 
fession, and  satisfaction,  to  do  in  this  present  life, 
through  the  benign  grace  of  him  that  is  King  of  all 
kings  and  Priest  of  all  priests,  that  bought  us  with 
the  precious  blood  of  his  heai't,  so  that  I  might  be  one  of 
them  at  the  day  of  doom  that  shall  be  saved.    Amen." 

*  i.e.  Legend  of  a  aaint. 


LORD   COCHRANE  AND  THE  FORT  Of 

OROPESA. 

It  was  after  the  famous  fijo^ht  between  the  SpaausH 
frigate  Gkimo  and  the  British  fourteen  four-poimder 
brig  Speedy,  that  Lord  Cochrane  in  the  latter  vessel 
was  cruising  along  the  Spanish  coast.  On  the  13t^ 
and  14th  of  the  previous  April  he  had  made  a  dash  at 
some  gunboats  and  merchantmen  lying  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  at  Oropesa,  and  had  only  been  pre- 
vented from  seizing  them  in  consequence  of  a  stiff 
breeze  which  sprung  up  dead  on  shore  just  as  he  was 
about  to  lay  his  baud  upon  his  prey,  and  compelled 
him  to  stand  off  from  the  land  for  fear  of  being 
caught  himself.  The  disappointment  seems  to  have 
weighed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and  prof  essicmally  abo 
he  regretted  that  so  much  of  his  Majesty's  powder 
and  snot  should  have  been  thrown  away  to  so  Httle 
purpose.  He  itched,  so  to  speak,  to  have  another  slap  at 
the  place,  and  he  treated  Lord  Keith's  warning  agamst 
engag^g  anything  beyond  his  capacity  in  mudi  the 
same  way  that  Nelson  treated  the  signal  of  recall  at 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen. 

Having  caused  the  Speedy  to  get  a  thorough  over- 
haul at  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  Lord 
Cochrane  set  out  on  his  travels  in  search  of  prizes. 
Ever  and  anon  the  restless  spiiit  within  him  whirred 
the  word  Oropesa,  and  seemed  to  say  to  him,  *'  Go  in 
and  win ;"  until  he  decided  to  quiet  the  said  spirit  by 

foing  in,  leaving  the  question  of  winning  or  losing  to 
e  settled  by  the  event.  A  few  days  before  he  had,  in 
company  with  the  Kangaroo,  Captain  Pulling,  attacked 
and  silenced  the  Spanish  fort  of  Almanara,  and 
brought  off  a  privateer  of  seven  guns  that  was  Ijing 
under  the  fort's  protection.  The  prorimiiy  of  this 
place  to  Oropesa,  from  which  it  is  distant  not  more 
than  thirty  miles,  revived  the  memory  of  the  futile 
attempt  two  months  before  upon  the  latter  place,  and 
caused  Lord  Cochrane  to  mate  up  bis  mind  no  longer 
to  defer  indidging  his  heai't's  wish. 

Parting  company  with  the  Kangaroo  on  the  5th  or 
6th  June,  1801— Captain  Pulling  was  senior  officer- 
Lord  Cochrane  shaped  a  course  for  Oropesa.  On  the 
8th  he  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  ran 
far  enough  in  to  see  that  there  were  several  veaselfl 
weU  wortn  having  lying  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort.  Remembering  the  predicament  into  which 
he  got  the  last  time  he  was  there,  he  stood  out  to  sea 
after  he  had  sufficiently  reconnoitred  the  place,  intend- 
ing to  run  in  again  at  night  and  cut  out  the  vessels. 

Away  he  went  with  a  full  press  of  canvas,  conveying 
the  idea  to  the  Spaniards  that  he  was  afraid  of  the 
force  they  displayed  in  the  harbour,  and  was  only  too 
anxious  to  get  clear  of  so  great  danger.  Lord  Coch- 
rane, however,  being  no  way  desirous  of  setting  the 
Spaniards  right  on  uiis  head,  shook  hands  with  him»elf 
on  the  prizes  he  hoped  to  make  that  night,  and  busied 
himself  with  the  preparations  necessary  to  the  enter- 
prise. '  All  was  arranged ;  how  long  the  Speedy  should 
be  kept  on  her  present  course  before  being  put  about; 
what  officers  and  men  should  go  on  the  "cuttings 
out ;"  how  much  ammunition  was  to  be  sent  away ;  and 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  prizes  when  they  should 
have  been  captured. 

''Sail  ho!"  shouted  the  look-out  at  the  maintop- 
gallant  mast-head. 

"  Where  away  ?"  cried  Mr.  Parker,  the  senior  lien* 
tenant,  who  had  charge  of  the  deck. 

"Three  points  on  the  starboard  bow,  sir.  About 
four  miles  off,"  answered  the  man. 

"  It's  the  Kangaroo,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Parker  io 
Loi'd  Cochrane,  who  had  come  on  deck  just  as  the 
lieutenant  was  returning  his  spy-glass  to  its  home 
under  his  aiTu. 
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There  k 
Cochrane  thought 

was  made  to  him.  He  was  not  beat  pleased.  To  find 
hioitjeU  in  the  preBenco  of  a  senior  of&cer,  to  whose 
opinion  be  wonJd  have  to  defer,  and  with  whom  imj 
lioDour — to  Ba7'iiotbing  of  prize  inonej — oriaine  from 
the  proposed  enterprise  would  have  to  be  shared,  just, 
too,  08  all  hie  own  arrangements  were  matured,  was 
an  event,  it  mast  be  confessed,  rather  calculated  to 
opset  the  even  baionce  of  a  touchy  officer's  temper, 
llere  was  nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to  submit ;  the 
■  so  that  it  was  evident  the  Speedj  had  been  made 
out  from  the  deck  of  the  EAngaroo.  which  held  on  her 
Htnrse  and  made  the  ei^al  to  speak. 

Lord  Cochrane  occordinglj  went  on  board  the  senior 
officer's  ship,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in  the  harbooi- 
uf  Oropesa.  He  stated  also  what  his  intention  had 
been,  and  hon  he  was  quite  readj  to  cexiy  out  that 
intention  if  Captain  Palling  approved  of  it.  Captain 
Palling,  who  had  received  more  detailed  information 
of  the  number  of  guns  and  men  in  the  Spanish  fort 
and  shipping,  considered  it  imprudent  to  do  what  was 
recommended  by  his  junior,  eepeciallr  with  the  small 
force  available  for  it  in  the  Speedy.  Besides,  he 
proposed  to  do  conjoinU^  with  Lord  Cochrane  what 
~~  a  that  conraeeouB  officer  would  have  hesitated  to 
single-handed.  He  proposed  to  attack  both  the 
fort  and  armed  vessels  at  Oropesa,  and  to  make  prize 
of  so  much  or  so  many  as  he  could  lay  hia  hands  on ; 
and  this  proposal  he  ordered  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
following  day.  To  such  an  arrangement,  in  spite  of 
having  to  pUj  second,  Lord  Cochrane  could  not 
object.    It  wasjuBt  ^e  sort  of  work  in  which  he  knew 


uLowiyo  TrT>  OF  tub  fobt  of  ooopua, 

he  could  shine,  and  it  would,  moi'eovor,  give  nun  the 
satisfaction  of  battering  his  old  enemy  the  fort,  which 
with  a  twenty-gun  xebec  and  thi'ee  gunboats,  the 
Spanish  naval  force  in  Oropesa,  he  frankly  admitted 
would  be  rather  too  much  for  him  alone. 

The  two  ships  stood  oS  asd  un  all  night,  and  when 
daylight  had  fully  dawned  ran  in  again  for  the  Lmd. 
In  the  harbour  of  Oropesa  they  descried  the  jebec 
aud  the  gunboats,  and  ten  sail  of  merchantmen  who 
were  under  theii'  convoy.  At  this  time  a  small  craft 
mounting  four  guns,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Speedj,  and  afterwards  oonveiled  into  a  tender,  under 
the  command  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Cochiune,  Lord 
Cochi'ane's  brother,  joined  the  attacking  ships,  and 
went  into  action  with  them.  The  Kangaroo,  accoi'ding 
to  previous  arrangement,  made  straight  fcr  the  fort, 
on  the  flank  of  which  she  anchored,  and  began  blazing 
anaj.  The  Speedy  and  her  tender  anchored  in  a,  line 
between  the  Kangaroo  ajid  the  xebec  and  the  gun- 
boats, and  opened  the  ball  by  a  smart  hre  upon  them. 

Nut  unreasonably,  perhaps,  the  Spuniai-ds  rcckone<l 
not  only  on  beating  off  their  Bssailants,  but  also  on 
sinking  or  capturing  them,  and  they  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant cannonade  &r  four  hours  both  from  the  fort 
and  the  shipping.  Their  guns  were  not,  however, 
served  so  well,  nor  aimed  with  the  same  precision  as 
those  in  the  British  vessels ;  for  after  all  this  time  the 
Kangaroo  and  Speedj  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  httle  injured,  while  the  fire  of  the  fort  sensibfy 
slackened  under  the  hail  of  the  Xangaroo's  broadside. 
It  seemed  impoHsible  that  the  action  could  be  long 
continued.  Tiie  advantage  was  manifestly  on  the  side 
of  the  British,  who  were  about  to  settle  the  thing  by 
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when  eomo  one  who  happened  to  be 
lookiujf  out  to  Eeaward  aaw  three  su3]ikiou3- looking 
eruft.  iindur  all  Bail  entering  the  harbour  of  Oropesa. 

"■VVbat  are  they?"  inquii-ed  Lord  Cochrane,  when 
the  Blransei'B  were  reported  to  him. 

"  One  IS  a  felucca,  and  the  othura  look  uncommonlj 
like  ffunboatB,"  said  Mr.  Purkur. 

Orders  were  given  to  warp  out  the  Speedy  so  aa  to 
Dioet  the  advancing  vessels,  which  as  yet  showed  no 
coliinrB,  thongh  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  thiit  they 
were  amied,  and  tolerably  shrewd  gueesea  might  be 
ntade  aa  to  their  eharacter  ojid  nationality.  The 
xt'liec  and  the  three  gunboats  had  been  bo  ham- 
meriil  (or  four  hours  by  the  Speedy  and  her  tender, 
tIjHt  it  was  presumed  they  could  not  i-cnder  much 
assistiincc  ta  the  new  comei-s;  while  it  was  feared 
that  the  new  comers  might  infuse  new  spirit  into  the 
di'itressed  Spaniai'ds  unless  means  were  promptly  taken 
to  check  their  advanee.  The  strange  sail  proved  to  be 
n,  twelve-gun  fulueea  and  two  armed  giinbuala,  which 
had  come  from  Valencia. 

Liird  Cochrane  nmde  no  ado,  nor  hesitated  about 
iiUaeking  them;  and  so  spirited  was  his  assault  that 
ihu  succiiurers  sheered  on  a  bit,  preferring  their  own 
safety  to  that  of  their  comrades.  As  aoon  oa  this 
service  had  been  done  Loi-d  Cochrane  returned  to  his 
xeboc  and  gnnboata.  into  which  be  poured  so  well- 
directed  and  continuona  a  fire,  that  they  began  to 
Hhonr  signs  of  sinking.  Already  three  of  the  merchant- 
men had  been  sunk;  and  now,  in  one  hour  after  the 
arrival  of  the  help  from  Valencia,  the  xebec  and  two 
of  the  gunboats  followed  suit  and  aank  at  their  anchors, 
after  being  perfectly  riddled  with  shot.  Tbe  fort  still 
held  out,  though  the  fire  from  it  had  diminished 
greatly,  and  the  Speedy  and  her  tender  were  preparing 

the 


ngage  her.     After  the  fight  had  lasted  eight  hours 
English  vessels  began  to  run  short  of 


tiou.  The  Speedy  had  fired  away  fourteen  hundred 
shot,  and  bad  very  few  more  remaining,  and  the  Kan- 
garoo was  in  pretty  much  the  same  slate,  when  the 
felucca  and  gunboats  advanced  to  renew  the  action. 

It  would  nevei'  do  to  make  a  long  afFuir  of  it,  for 
besides  the  failure  of  the  English  ammunition,  the 
crews  of  the  three  ressels  were  dead  tired,  and  coiild 
scarcely  serve  their  guns.  Captain  Fulling  resolved 
Uy  finish  matters  at  once  Under  these  cu-cumstanees, 
and  acoordingly  hauled  the  Kangaroo  close  alongside 
the  fort,  directing  Lord  Cochrane  at  the  same  time  to 
close  with  the  felucca — an  order  which  was  imme. 
diutely  obeyed. 

A  lucky  shot  caused  the  erplosion  of  a  magn/ine  in 
the  fort,  which  was  presently  abandoned,  and  four  of 
the  merchantmen,  eiideavoniing  to  get  closer  in  shore, 
where  they  could  be  prott'cted  by  the  troops,  got 
aground  and  remained.  The  felucca  and  her  two 
giinboats  wei'C  the  only  enemies  in  sight  who  were 
capable  of  resistance,  and  upon  these  the  Speedy  and 
her  tender  made  such  an  impression  that  they  tamed 
and  fled,  leaving  Oropesa  and  everything  in  it  to  their 
fiite.  This  was  a  moat  fortunate  circumstiinee ;  for,  as 
Ijord  Cochrane  himself  says,  "  had  they  {the  telncca 
and  gunboats)  remained,  we  had  not  half  a  dozen 
rounds  left  to  continue  the  action." 

Signal  was  now  made  from  the  Kangaroo  to  man 
nn<l  ami  boats  to  board  the  surviving  merchantmen, 
of  which  there  were  but  three,  three  having  been  sunk 
and  fonr  driven  on  shore.  Boats  were  lowered  and 
imllcd  on  board  the  prises,  which  made  no  resistance, 
and  were  duly  hanled  off.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  secure  the  vessels  that  had  run  aground,  but  a 
short  trial  seemed  to  convince  the  officers  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  them  ofT;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  bodv  of  troops  took  posseaaion  of  the  beach, 
and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  in  order  to 
protect  the  stranded  vessels.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  so  far  ns  these  vessels  were 


conceiTiod.  The  three  merchantmen  were  brought  off. 
and,  content  with  having  destroyed  the  fort,  a  lebec 
f  iigat«  of  twenty  guns,  and  three  gunboats,  and  with 
baring  put  a  fetncca  and  two  more  gunboats  to  llieht, 
the  British  commanders  resolved  to  leave  tie  pW 
where  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  won,  and  ev«rf- 
thing  to  be  feared,  if  the  Spaniards,  as  was  odIt  too 
likely,  hearing  of  the  attack,  should  send  an  heah  -M 
from  Valencia  or  any  other  port,  and  so  be  abk'  to 
oppose  (reah  men  and  unexhausted  ammnnitioa  to 
men  worn  out  by  a,  whole  day's  fighting  and  to  eniptj 
magazines  and  snot  rails.  The  Kangaroo  and  Spceiir, 
therefore,  stood  out  of  the  harbour,  having  their  tiirti 
prizes  in  tow ;  and  it  could  hardly  be  said,  in  view 
of  all  tbe  facta,  that  they  bad  done  a  bad  day's  work. 
Fbanoib  W,  Rowbell 
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E  were  travelling  Londonwarda  from 
the  West  a  few  weeks  ago,  wbc-Q  we 

?'-  suddenly  bowled  into  a  statiou  for  a 
halt — ont  of  the  clatter  and  din  uf 
wheels  and  engine,  and  into  another 
f     sea  of  sounds  made  up  of  the  halible 
4^    of  voices  and  the  indefinable  hum  ufa 
crowded  platform,  where,  shrill  an<i 
clear  above  all  other  tones,  rose  tlie 
'^'^M'  cryo("BanhuryCakea!  realBanbun 

5j(f  Cakes!"  Aawewatchedtheneatlittfe 

*%  packcta  of  this   delicato  comesLiblr 

disappearing  tbruueh  the  carriii^ 
windows,  and  waited  with  an  aspect  of  philosophic  m- 
difference  for  our  own  turn,  some  interesting  recollec- 
tions began  to  revive  in  our  memory,  and  served  as  u  not 
unpleasant  di si raotion  for  the  remainder  of  tbe  journey. 
We  have  more  than  half  a  century's  acqaaintance  wiUi 
Banbury  cakes;  in  fact  we  ate  our  firut  allowaDije  uf 
them,  with  a  relish  and  gusto  thut  chLldhoi>d  only  knotiB, 
at  about  the  date  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees,  when 
thecentury  had  just  got  into  its  teens  and  weintojacW 
and  trousers.  What  is  more ;  we  ate  them  in  Banburj 
itself,  in  the  very  presence  and  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  the  identical  "  white  lady  that  sits  on  the  white  horse, 
with  rings  on  her  finger*  and  bells  on  her  toes."  We 
have  eaten  them  any  time  these  fifty  years  since  then, 
and  thongh  they  have  never  been  since  snob  a  "  reve- 
lation "  as  they  then  were — for  first  impresaions  die  wiih 
their  birth — we  really  believe  they  are  as  good  non  as 
ever  thev  were — as  crisp,  as  tender,  as  saduutive.  as  well 
qualified  to  enhance  one's  anticipations  at  eveiy  bile, 
without  cloying  one  with  complete  and  entire  satisfao 
tion— which  prudent  and  deUcate  reserve  on  their  part 
constitutes  indeed  their  perfection.  But  who  invcni«d 
Banbury  cakes  f  who  was  it  that  conceived  the  mys- 
terious combination  of  an  outward  fact  of  frosiol 
sngar  with  an  inner  idea  of  pastry  and  nuncement.^ 
When  did  the  toothsome  discovery  first  dawn  upoD 
mankind  P  We  cannot  answer  these  questions :  though 
wo  can  trace  the  records  of  Banbury  aa  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  find  no  meotiun 
of  tbe  cakes  that  have  made  Banbory  famous— sn 
regardless  is  history  of  th«  benefaotors  of  the  world 

¥roTa  the  cakes  of  Banbury  to  other  analogooB 
delicacies  of  local  and  traditional  renown,  the  transition 
is  aJtmoat  inevitable ;  and  a  host  of  pleasorablc  remi- 
niscences recur  uncalled  for  to  the  memoty  as  the 
train  glides  on.  Among  the  first  are  the  dcligbifiil 
Sally  Lunns,  those  crisp,  anbum-tinted,  or«amy-h<oirteil 
tea-cakes  inwbicb  tbe  fkshionablecityof  Bath  rejoices. 
and  which  can  be  eaten  in  perfection  nowhere  elsi'— 
whose  thin  vault«d  crust  spUnter*  as  it  were  with  the 
stigliteat  impact  of  the  teeth,  and  mirrenders  the 
ethereal  substratam  to  the  gratified  palatA     With 
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regard  to  Sallj  Luim,  ve  are  happj  to  saj,  we  are  not 
aJtoffetlier  in  tiie  dark.  If  tbere  is  no  antlientic  liistory 
of  that  admirable  woman,  there  is  at  least  a  pleasant 
tradition  concerning  her  cnrreait  among  the  discrimi- 
nating dowagers  of  the  city  of  hot  springs,  and  which 
assigns  her  origin  to  the  picturesque  little  TiUage  of 
Freshford,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  about 
four  miles  distant.  According  to  the  legend  Sallj 
was  a  comely  widow,  who  made  her  cakes  with  her 
own  hands,  and  thrice  a  week  brought  them  into  Bath, 
and,  carrying  them  about  on  her  head,  cried  them 
throagh  the  cii^.  This  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Bath,  when  the  immortal  Beau  Nash  sat  on  the  throne 
of  King  Biadud.  Meeting  with  the  encouragement 
she  so  well  deserved,  Sally  removed  her  oven  to  the 
city,  where  she  eventually  realized  a  comfortable  com- 
petence. She  kept  her  secret  well,  and  though  it  did 
not  die  with  her,  it  is  plain  that  her  heritors  have 
been  equally  earful,  seeing  that,  even  to  the  present 
time,  all  attempts  to  produce  a  genuine  Sally  Lunn 
elsewhere  than  in  Bath  have  proved  at  the  best  but 
failures.  Whoever  achieves  a  great  success  is  sure  to 
be  bothered  with  hangers-on — getters-up-behind,  who 
seek  to  be  whirled  on  along  the  road  to  prosperitjr  at 
other  folks*  expense.  So  it  was  with  Sally :  an  envious 
rival  brought  into  the  market  a  "  Brown  George,"  a 
cake  of  another  colour,  not  a  bad  edible  in  itself,  but 
bad  as  a  rival  to  those  of  the  incomparable  Sally ;  and 
though  it  kept  its  gi'ound  for  a  time,  wanting  the 
touch  of  genius,  it  had  to  succumb  at  length,  and  fall 
back  amonfffthe  ruck  of  competitors. 

The  ChcJsea  Bun  is  another  plenflant  recollection, 
connected  in  our  memories  with  "  The  Original  Chelsea 
Bun  House,"  which  had  the  remarkable  ^ift  of 
ubiquity,  being  found  not  only  at  several  different 
localities  in  Chelsea,  but  at  places  far  remote,  as 
though  Chelsea  buns  were  indigenous  in  all  sorts  of 
soils.  We  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  this  anomaly 
— we  onlv  state  the  fact.  The  buns  also  were  an 
anomalv  in  themselves,  being  quite  unlike  other  buns 
as  to  their  genesis  and  comormation.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  bun  that  it  should  be  an  independent 
production — ioius  teres,  atque  rohmdue,  standing  on 
its  own  merits,  a  sort  of  isolated  &itn-dle  of  sweetmeats : 
but  the  Chelsea  bun  had  none  of  this  independence,  or 
isolation,  or  rotundity ;  it  was  not  round,  but  square 
in  shape,  and  it  came  into  the  world  in  batches,  the 
several  individuals  crammed  as  close  together  as  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb.  They  wei*e  baked  in  tins  of  the 
capacity  of  some  square  yard,  so  that  each  batch 
numbered  about  a  hundred  and  fifty — ^the  tins  being 
usually  slung  by  shoulder-straps  in  front  of  the  bun- 
man,  who  on  the  receipt  of  a  penny  allowed  the 
customer  to  ^luck  away  one  from  the  mass.  Excellent 
they  were — hght,  sweet,  glistening  as  to  their  crowns 
in  a  sort  of  sugary  varnish,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
They  were  immensely  popular  in  our  boyhood,  and 
were  cried  about  our  native  town  by  smart  young 
fellows  in  ankle-jacks,  corduroys,  belchers,  and  spriggy 
waistcoats — fellows  who  had  a  sporting  air  with  them, 
and  who  bawled  incessantly  "Chelsea  bun!  toss  or 
buy !  toss  or  buy !"  In  fact  the  buns  were  the  medium 
of  a  species  of  small  gambling,  and  had  the  knack  of 
going  off  under  the  exciting  operation  of  "best  two 
and  three,"  or  even  the  more  "  lingering  sweetness  (or 
sourness  as  it  might  happen)  long  drawn  out"  of 
"  best  five  and  nine." 

Allied  to  the  Chelsea  Bun  is  the  Bath  Bun,  a  capped 
and  jeweUed  article — capped  with  comfits  and  jewelled 
with  darkly-gleaming  nuggets  of  lemon-candy — ^which 
originated  in  Bath,  where  it  is  still  produced  in  the 
greatest  peiiection,  but,  being  easilv  imitable,  is  known 
and  prized  wherever  the  science  of  eating  is  properly 
understood. 

An  ominous  production  is  that  which  comes  next 
under  notice — onunons  of  indigestion  and  nightmares, 


and  of  Cockle's  pills  at  two-and-nine  the  treble  box. 
Of  course  we  allude  to  the  terrible  pork  pies  manu- 
factured at  Melton  to  choke  the  travelling  lieges  at 
railway  refreshment-rooms  and  wherever  else  their 
baneful  influence  extends.  These  enormities  are  the 
Englishman's  substitute  for  the  immortal  pates  of 
Strasbourg  and  Peidgord,  and  a-  striking  comment 
they  afford  on  the  power  of  an  Englishman's  digestive 
apparatus.  For  our  part,  we  should  choose  to  eat 
them,  if  at  all,  by  proxy,  and  would  prefer  to  turn 
over  our  share  to  the  ostrich  ward  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  It  does  not  at  all  signify  who  invented  the 
Melton  pies — ^who  it  was  that  was  rash  and  reckless 
enough  to  enfold  the  flesh  of  hogs  in  pastry;  but  it  is 
marvellous  how  such  an  atrocious  combination  ever 
obtained  the  popular  sanction.  We  hope  in  the 
interests  of  common  sense  that,  like  the  famous  hams 
of  Rheims,  the  pig  pies  came  into  vo^e  through 
accident.  Do  you  ask  for  an  explanation?  Well, 
thus  it  was :  ^me  century  or  more  ago  the  Grand 
Monarque  of  France,  while  on  his  travels,  halted  at 
Bheims,  and  was  gorgeously  entertained  by  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  the  place.  On  inquiring  afterwards  to  whom 
he  owed  his  splendid  welcome,  his  host  replied — "  To 
M.  Jamfoon,  sire,  whose  family  have  always  claimed 
the  honour  of  entertaining  royal  j^ests  who  visit  the 
old  town."  "  GkK>d  !"  said  his  majesty,  "  the  Jambons 
of  Bheims  for  ever!"  It  suited  the  curers  of  hams 
{jamhons)  in  the  town  to  arrogate  this  compliment  to 
themselves ;  they  could  show  that  their  hams  had 
figured  on  the  festive  board,  and  therefore  they  spread 
far  and  wide  the  royal  commendation ;  thus  the  hams 
of  Bheims,  not  at  all  remarkable  in  themselves,  ob- 
tained a  national  celebrity. 

Fearful  of  becoming  too  garrulous,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  the  Shrewsbury  Calces,  the  identical  cakes, 
it  is  thought,  which  Shakespeare  associated  with  the 
ale — ^nothing  of  the  eel-pies  that  exhale  their  provoking 
fragrance  on  the  verdant  marge  of  Thames  about  Rich- 
mond and  Twickenham — nothing  of  the  liberal  brawn 
of  saintly  Canterbury,  for  which  a  venerable  antiquity 
is  claimed — ^nothing  of  the  cheeses  of  Cheshire  or  Stilton, 
of  the  marmalade  of  Scotland,  or  the  delectable  "jun- 
ket "  of  Devonshire.  But  we  must  say  cnie  word  on  the 
sweets — ^by  which  we  mean  the  "  sweeties"  of  childhood. 
Have  we  not  in  days  gone  by  exchanged  our  hoarded 
pennies  for  the  veritable  Bverton  toffee,  at  the  veritable 
shop  in  Everton,  where  it  has  been  made  and  dispensed 
any  time  these  hundred  years  ?  Have  we  not  sucked 
"  bulls'  eyes  "  innumerable  ?  and,  woe  is  we,  sometimes 
brought  their  innocent  lives  to  an  untimely  end  by 
bolting  them,  shedding  tears  over  their  hapless  fate. 
Did  we  not,  in  those  far- gone  days  of  the  tnreatoned 
flat-bottomed  boat  invasion,  infix  our  young  teeth 
patriotically  deep  in  "  Buonaparte's  Ribs,"  and  chaw 
him  up,  as  the  Yankees  phrase  it,  till  there  was  nothing 
left  of  liim  ?  Have  we  not  a  thousand  times,  Gencr^ 
Eliot  and  his  red-hot  shot  notwithstanding,  cnished 
"  Gibraltar  Rock  "  to  atoms  and  engulphed  the  debris  ? 
Did  we  not  dissolve  "  Pai'liament '*  times  without 
number  while  we  were  yet  in  shorts  and  socks  P  and  as 
for  dismembering  Turkey,  in  the  shape  of  figs  or 
"  lumps  of  delight,"  we  have  done  it  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  high  contracting  parties  (that's 
ourselves)  any  day  these  Mtj  years. 

We  tear  ourselves  away  CTom  these  visions  of  child- 
hood just  to  ask  one  question  on  .the  subject  of  local 
luxuiies,  by  way  of  conclusion.  Wliy  should  we  have 
to  go  to  ]0ath  for  Sally  Lunns  or  Olivers?  why  to 
Banbury  for  cakes  ?  or  to  Chelsea  for  buns  P  or 
to  a  score  of  other  places  for  the  pastries  or  con- 
fections in  which  they  excel?  Is  there  an}'  good 
reason  why  London,  which  "has  stomach  for  them 
all,"  should  not  be  able  to  produce  them  aU  ?  or  why 
any  other  place  where  they  would  be  acceptable  should 
not  become  the  seat  of  their  manufacture  ? 
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( Continued/rom  page  311.) 

The  intruder,  though  quick  in  his  movements,  was 
really  an  infirm  old  man.  He  was  dressed  in  a  dirtj 
coat,  once  drab-coloured,  perhaps,  and  so  long  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  his  heels.  He  rather  stooped  in 
his  gait.  His  features  had  a  woi'n  yet  eager  expres- 
sion ;  his  hair  was  shaggy,  and,  comparatiyel^  speak- 
ing, thick  as  a  lion's  mane ;  his  whole  aspect  dirty  and 
neglected  to  a  degree.  The  hunied,  anxious  manner 
of  his  entrance,  and  the  oddity  of  his  invitation,  thrust 
between  one's  teeth,  as  it  were,  without  a  moment's 
warning — "  K  you  want  to  see  what  kind  of  place 
this  is,  come  and  look  at  wy  room  " — so  quickened  my 
attention  that  all  these  particulars  were  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  A  quick  rcgoinder  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table  made  me  face  round  again. 

"  Your  room,"  said  the  woman  with  whom  I  had 
been  speaking ;  "  whjr,  it's  no  worse  than  this.  Hav'n't 
I  set  here  in  the  rain  all  night,  and  my  bed  soaked 
with  wet ;  and  then  what  protection  have  we  ?  What  is 
there  to  hinder  any  one  a  robbing  of  us  ?" 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  who  would  come  here  to  steal  ?  what 
would  they  get  ?" 

"  It's  the  work,  sir,  they  would  run  away  with,  that's 
what  it  is ;  and  then  a  poor  woman's  done  for ;  and 
you  see  there's  no  fastening  at  all  to  the  door,  and 
goodness  knows  it's  easy  enough  to  get  in  at  the 
window."      ' 

"  And  what  protection  have  J,  if  jou  come  to  that  ?" 
said  the  old  man,  savagely.  "  Look  here,  master,  here's 
the  sort  of  protection  Fve  got;"  and  with  this  he 
produced  a  padlock,  the  hasp  of  which  was  fastened 
down  to  the  Dody  of  the  lock  with  a  nail. 

**  There !"  said  he,  "  any  one  else  can  puU  out  that 
nail  just  as  easily  as  I  can." 

**  But  what  can  they  want  in  your  room ;  you  don't 
make  braces  ?" 

*'  No ;  1  go  out  and  sell  pipelights  and  such  things 
to  gentlemen,  so  I  can't  be  always  at  home ;  and  when 
I  come  back  I  find  my  wittles  stolen.  I  should  like 
just  to  show  you,  master,  what  sort  of  a  place  Fve 
got." 

Thus  appealed  to  asain,  I  followed  the  old  man  into 
the  back  room;  and  nere  I  must  beg  the  reader  to 
believe  that  I  am  stating  nothing  but  what  is  literally 
true  when  I  say  that  the  idea  of  a  room  was  for  a 
moment  obliterated  from  my  mind,  imd  I  fancied 
myself  in  a  huge  rat's  nest.    I  have  more  than  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  turning  those  sagacious  anj-mala 
out  of  their  retreats  beneath  bam  floors  and  such  like 
places ;   and.  have  thus  become  familiar  with  the  ap- 
pearajice  of  the  straw,  and  rags,  and  other  odds  and 
ends  which  they  drag  together  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  mother  and    her    young    brood.     Something 
absurdly  like  this  had  been  done  by  the  old  man  for 
his  own  individual  comfort.     The  room  was  a  very 
small  one,  with    scarcely  a  ray  of    light   admitted 
through  a  dirty  little  window  at  the  back;   and  all 
round  the  sides  were  heaped  up  bits  of  cloth,  and 
leather,  and  paper,  nearly  to    the  ceiling,  aU  inex- 
pressibly dirty,  and  all  confusedly  thrown  together  in 
such  a  way  that  the  only  bit  of  clear  space  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  heap,  where  the  old  man  had  a  stool  to 
sit  on.    As  I  have  said,  the  idea  of  its  being  a  room  at 
aU  had  vanished  from  my  mind  for  a  moment,  and  I 
thought  of  a  rat's  nest.    But  regaining  the  control  of 
my  imagination,  I  asked  the  old  man  why  he  kept  all 
this  inibbish  about  him. 

"  Why,  you  see,  master,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not  always 
move  in  this  sphere  of  life  "  (his  very  words) ;  *'  but 
many  years  ago  I  was  in  ousiness  as  a  tailor,  and  some 
time  or  other  I  find  all  these  pieces  come  in  very  use- 
ful ;"  and  then  again  he  launched  out  into  abuse  of  his 


landlord  for  not  furnishing  him  with  a  better  padlock 
to  keep  his  "  wittles  "  safe ;  and  while  he  was  talking 
on  this  appai'ently  favourite  theme  I  gradually  backed 
out  of  the  house,  longing  to  meet  with  any  stray  whiff 
of  air  tibiat  might  have  lost  itself  in  the  maze  of  the 
pent-up  courts.  I  was  told  by  one  of  my  companions 
that  he  had  seen  the  old  man  on  a  Sunday  trotting 
homewards  with  a  "  Lloyd's  Newspaper "  and  a  pipe, 
with  which  no  doubt  the  "  grey  old  rat "  (I  do  not 
mean  the  epithet  to  apply  disrespectfully)  solaces  him- 
self in  his  rag  nest. 

My  patient  artist,  as  he  well  deserves  to  be  called, 
had  by  this  time  become  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
group  of  the  raggedest  and  dirtiest  little  colts  ever 
allowed  to  run  wild,  who  were  still  jostling  one 
another,  and  trying  to  ^et  up  their  courage  to  piuh 
his  elbow,  or  butt  at  him  just  below  the  waistcoat  with 
their  shaggy  heads,  or  turn  those  wonderful  Catherine 
wheels,  and  bring  their  naked  feet  under  his  admirin? 
observation ;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  a  "  larky  humonr,  * 
but  overflowing  with  good  nature.  One  strapping 
wench  of  nineteen,  or  thereabouts,  was  looking  over 
his  shoiUder.  To  her,  more  directly  than  to  the  rest,  I 
addressed  the  remark  that  we  were  trying  to  make  a 
picture  of  them. 

"  And  pretty  pictui'es  we  ofte  /"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
voice,  and  with  a  look,  which,  as  my  eye  met  hers, 
set  us  both  laughing ;  and  as  the  ice  was  thus  broken 
she  ventured  to  express  her  opinion,  in  allusion  to  tho 
number  of  dirty  children  gathered  round,  that  "  it  was 
a  pity  we  hadn't  got  about  as  many  of  oui^wn."  These 
were  not  her  exact  words,  but  they  nearly  express  the 
meaning  of  what  she  said  in  her  own  racier  language, 
and  with  sundry  embellishments  which  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  reproduce. 

before  leaving  Williams's  Buildings  I  visited  the 
house  in  the  comer  on  the  right  of  the  illustration 
(p.  311).  There  wei'e  two  or  thi^e  childi*en  in^the  front 
room,  one  of  them,  an  intelligent  little  girl,  who  told 
me  they  had  no  other  furniture  but  what  I  saw. 
There  was  no  table  and  no  bed,  but  in  one  comer  of 
the  room  an  armful  of  rags  was  thi'own  down.  After 
sundry  other  questions,  I  asked : — 
**  Is  this  your  bed  ?" 

"  No  sir ;  it  belongs  to  a  ladnj  as  lodges  wit*h  us." 
"  Where  then  do  you  all  sleep  ?" 
"  The  lady  lets  us  sleep  with  her  till  we  get  a  bed  of 
our  own." 

These  were  the  exact  words  used  by  the  poor  child. 
I  was  sorry  to  leani  afterwards  that  the  poverty  of 
this  family  had  been  caused  by  drink,  and  the  father 
had  now  deserted  them.  Such  instances  are  but  too 
common  in  neighbourhoods  like  this,  and  they  consti- 
tute the  darkest  blot  in  the  otherwise  sufficiently  daA 
picture.  But  before  leaving  Golden  Lane  I  was  to 
learn  that  a  work  was  in  progress  here,  which  in  good 
time  must  go  far  to  redeem  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  now  rector  of 
Bishopsgate,  and  well  known  as  the  promoter  of  an 
important'  educational  movement,  was  incumbent  of 
the  whole  district  of  what  was  then  St,  Thomas 
Charterhouse.  Two  p'eat  schools  owe  their  erection 
to  his  energy,  one  m  Groswell  Street,  attended  by 
children  of  tne  better  class  of  poor  and  of  tradesmen, 
in  which  the  school  fee  vaiies  from  \l,  \s.  a  quarter  to 
threepence  a  week ;  and  one  in  Golden  Lane,  where 
the  uniform  fee  is  one  penny  a  week,  and  which  is 
attended  by  children  of  the  lowesipoor.  In  November, 
1862,  the  whole  district  of  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse 
was  divided  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
the  new  district  of  St.  Manr  Charterhouse  was  formed. 
It  extends  from  Golden  Lane  to  Whitecross  Street 
west  and  east,  and  from  the  City  to  Old  Street,  north 
and  south,  and  contains  between  six  thousand  and 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are,  for  the  mo^ 
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[>art^  of  the  character  I  Lave  described.  The  schools 
in  Golden  Lane  wei'O  opened  on  the  19th  of  Mai'ch, 
1857,  bj  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  building  is  a 
plain  and  unpretendine,  bnt  verj  aabstantiiil  edifice, 
capable  of  accommodating  nine  hundred  children,  and 
uearl;  half  that  number  were  actnnll;  assembled 
nitbin  its  walls  when  I  visited  it.  On  the  ground 
fliur  is  the  infant  school,  of  ample  dimensions,  and  no 
eigbt  conld  be  more  interesting  than  the  appearance 
presented  bj  those  atoms  of  humanity  assorted  in 
classes  according  to  their  ^ee.  Here,  m  a  room  \>j 
themBelves,  were  children  under  three — diminutive 
creatures,  who  lifted  up  their  dirtj  little  faces  and  held 
np  their  tinj  hands  at  the  word  of  command,  like  a 


snatched  from  the  deg^i-ading  influence  of  this  kind  of 
life,  and  humanely  di-awn  into  contact  with  their  supe- 
riors in  the  social  scale — so  m;iny  little  feet  placed  on 
the  fii'st  rung  of  the  ladder,  bo  many  wondeHug  faces 
turned  npwai'ds  to  the  blue  of  heaven.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred children  have  their  names  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  school,  and  several  hundreds  of  them  ai-c  alwaja 
in  attendance  to  receive  instmction. 

In  connection  with  the  schools,  and,  like  them,  under 
the  energetic  sapervisios  of  the  present  incumbent, 
Mr.  Walrond,  are  the  following  institutionH : — 

An  Infant  Nuriery,  provided  with  iron  cribs,  bedding, 
and  other  aypliancea,  where  mothers  may  leave  theu' 
infants  diirmg  the  da;,  and  where  such  infants  arc 
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regiment  of  Lilliputian  infantrjr.  Over  this  is  the 
girls'  school,  and  over  that  again  the  room  occupied 
by  the  boys.  There  are  pei-sons  accustomed  to  visit 
the  schools  of  the  poor,  who  would  be  satisfied  by 
observing  the  well-ordfred  ranks  of  the  various  claascB, 
and  the  completeness  of  all  the  an-angements.  But 
more  than  this  auKesta  itself  to  the  visitor  who  is 
becoming  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the  social 
condition  of  the  gipsy  population  of  cities  like  London. 
Before  entering  the  schools,  especially  if  the  day  be 
fine,  he  has  hiS  to  push  his  way  through  crowds  of 
this  dirty  infantry,  who  mn  in  and  out  of  the  narrow 
passages,  hang  out  of  the  windows  almost  like  bees 
swarming,  and  paddle  in  the  gutters  like  water-rats. 
The  children  in  Uxo  school  are  so  ninny  fellow -creatnrea 


properly  fed  and  taken  cai-c  of.     Tlie  utility  of  s»il-I 

Erovision  to  poor  women  who  gi>  out  to  earn  tli 
ving  is  obvious. 

A  MatentUy  Club,  which  proridcs  poor  women  with 
clothing  and  other  ncceesaries  at  the  time  of  their 
confinement. 

A  Penny  BatJc,  which  it  is  pleasant  to  state  is  a  great 
success,  and  is  daily  gaiuing  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  poor. 

A  Barroo)  Club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  let  out  to 
poor  costermougci-8,  at  a  weekly  sum,  borrows  for 
iitreet  selling,  which,  when  they  shall  have  paid  up  the 
eost  price,  shall  become  their  own  property.  This  club 
la  a  great  boon  to  the  poor;  as,  according  to  the  old 
system,  costermongcrs  hare  *0  pay  a  shilling  a  week  to 
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certain  barrow  lenders,  but  the  barrows,  pa/  thej  ever 
BO  much,  never  become  their  own  property.  The  idea 
of  the  chib  was  taken  from  Duck  Lane,  Westminster. 

Even  more  interesting  is  an  institution  called  The 
Men's  Clvb,  which  is  open  ererj  night  in  the  week 
from  seven  to  ten.  In  the  lai'ge  room  devoted  to  the 
club,  draughts,  chess,  backgammon,  domiuoes,  and 
newspapers  are  provided,  and  even  smoking  is  i)er- 
mitted.  In  connection  with  it  a  small  library  is  being 
formed.  The  introduction  of  singing  and  elocution 
classes,  and  athletic  spoi*ts,  such  as  boxing,  single- 
stick, parallel  bars,  and  the  like,  on  two  nights  of  the 
week,  has  ]>eeu  found  to  attract  many;  and  the  club 
now  numbers  above  oue  hundi*ed  members,  who  ai*e, 
in  every  case,  remarkable  for  their  good-fellowship 
and  good- humour.  These  men  must  be  regai'ded  as 
BO  many  di*awn  away  from  the  public-houses.  Had 
the  men's  club  not  existed,  the  majoiity  of  them  would 
be  found  di'inking  at  the  bar,  or  quari'elling  and 
fighting  with  their  neighbours  at  the  street  comers. 

There  are  model  lodging  rooms,  connected  with 
baths  and  washhouses,  and  a  large  swimming  bath, 
under  one  roof,  but  the  rooms  ai*e  far  from  being  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  prevailing  air  of  dis- 
comfort and  neglect  has  not  prevented  Mr.  Walrond 
from  occupying  apartments  in  the  building,  in  order 
to  be  near  his  work.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
deepest  respect  for  the  self-denial  which  has  dictated 
this  policy  j  and  besides  the  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort, this  pr^ictical  city  parson  has  laid  out  hifi  own 
money  in  the  erection  of  a  suitable  chiu'ch,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  is  postponed  for  want  of  additional 
funds. 

The  necessity  of  economising  space  must  prevent 
me  from  describing  with  anything  like  sufficient  detail 
one  more  important  institution  in  this  neighl^purhood, 
I  mean  the  Refuge  for  the  Houseless  Poor  in  Play- 
house Yard.  The  object  of  this  institution,  which  has 
now  existed  -nearly  half  a  century,  is  to  afford  ahelter 
at  night  and  food  sufficient  to  sustain  life  to  the  abso- 
lutely destitute  and  homeless  during  the  inclement 
winter  season.  The  buildings  used  for  the  asylum 
appear  to  have  been  previously  occupied  as  a  warehouse, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  on 
the  site  of  the  old  *'  Fortune  Playhouse."  One  of  the 
wards,  occupied  by  women,  is  shown  in  our  engraving, 
the  sketch  for  which  was  taken  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  nine  in  the  evening  of  a  bleak  Mai'ch  day. 
The  l^ds  are  an*anged  foot  to  foot,  and  a  plank  down 
the  middle — when  the  space  left  between  is  of  insuffi- 
cient width — serves  for  a  path  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ward.  Perfect  order  and  cleanliness  are  observed, 
notwithstanding  the  lai-ge  number  of  destitute  persons 
admitted.  In  very  inclement  weather  there  may  be 
six  or  seven  huuflred  and  more  'J)resent,  men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  ages.  The  name  and  occupation  of 
each  is  entered  in  a  book,  and  it  woidd  be  difficult  to 
name  a  trade  or  profession  that  is  not  represented: 
my  finger  gave  a  httle  involuntary  jump  when  it  came 
upon  one  in  the  long  list  who  described  himself  as  an 
Architect !  The  great  majority,  however,  are  labourers — 
a  veiy  convenient  and  comprehensive  term,  which,  like 
the  cloak  of  charity,  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

What  crime,  what  suffering,  what  romance  of  poverty, 
may  float  in  visions  round  the  troubled  brains  of  this 
half  myriad  of  sleepers !  The  most  indifferent,  the 
most  callous,  would  find  it  hard  to  walk  at  night 
through  the  wards  and  not  feel  his  hcai't  stirred 
within  him.  Here  a  sleeper  turns  uneasily,  disturbed 
by  the  tread,  however  light,  of  the  visitor;  and  here 
another,  lying  broad  awake,  stares,  half  scowling,  at 
the  stranger.  I  could  not  but  remark  that  one  pale 
young  face  was  turned  aside  hastily,  as  if  from  a 
feeling  of  shauio ;  and  more  than  one  looked  hard  and 
inquiringly.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men  scorn  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 


sound  of  feet  or  the  buzz  of  voices.  As  for  the  old 
lady  sitting  conspicuously  in  the  foreground,  she  had 
a  story  to  tell,  and  was  delighted  enough  to  find  a 
willing  listener. 

Mary  Anne  Kendrick  (the  name  and  the  hkeness 
are  both  "  correct  '*)  is  the  claimant  of  property  which, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  amounts  to  more 
than  five  thousand  pounds  in  cash  held  in  trust,  and 
about  fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  all.  She  is  the 
widow  of  one  Thomas  Kendrick,  whose  father  was  Johu 
Kendrick,  a  native  of  Coventry.  The  story  is  too  long  to 
relate  here  in  detail,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  ro- 
mance one  meets  with  among  the  poor,  may  be  brieiij 
refeiTed  to.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  a  ladyuf 
independent  property  confided  her  illegitimate  child  to 
the  care  of  a  person  who  proved  faithless  to  the  trust,  for 
he  left  him  to  the  world's  tender  mercies  when  he  wai> 
but  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  this  point  the  boy  disap- 
pears from  our  view,  and  the  mother,  afterwards  dying, 
leaves  certain  property  in  trust  for  him,  which,  we  arc 
to  believe,  the  trustees  and  other  members  of  the 
family  were  interested  in  keeping  out  of  his  hands. 
This  boy  was  John  Kendrick,  the  father  of  Mary  Aiuie 
Kendrick's  husband,  who  inherited  whatever  righta 
appertained  to  John,  and  of  course  is  now  represented 
by  his  widow,  the  poor  old  woman  who  is  glad  to  eat  a 
pauper*s  crust,  and  find  a  nightly  refuge  among  the 
nK}st  destitute  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Whether  her 
story  is  well  founded  it  would  be  impossible  to  saj 
without  a  long  and  tedious  investigation ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  at  afi  about  her  own  good  faith  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  about  the  firmness  of  her  conviction  that  she 
has  a  complete  chain  of  evidence  at  her  fingers'  ends, 
and  can  lay  her  hand  upon  the  wrong-doers.  How 
true  it  is  that  misery  meets  with  strange  bed-fellows ! 

Before  leaving  Gk)lden  Lane  I  was  led  to  remark  on 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  manly  provision  of 
the  Men's  Olub  and  the  other  means  to  which  I  have 
adverted  for  humanising  the  roughs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  mistaken  effoi-ts  made  to  excite  their 
religious  feelings  by  injudicious  zealots.  My  attention 
was  caught  by  a  placard  in  one  of  the  courts,  which  1 
thought  sufficieutlv  characteristic  of  the  locality  to 
copy.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

NED  WRIGHT, 

THE  OOKVBRTED  BUHatAi:, 

Will  (D.V.)  tell  the  story  of  God's  love  to  poor  ruined  siouei?, 

in  the  Mission  Hall,  Tumioill  Street,  next  Thursdiiy  Evening, 

Kebrunry  3Ut,  at  Eight  o'clock. 

COMB  AND  HEAR  HIM 

tell  how  he  has  been  in  all  the  Prisons  of  London,  and  no  boanl 
Ship,  and  how  he  got  coiivei-ted  to  God. 

Another  curious  eruption  of  the  eame  kind  dis- 
figures the  interior  walls  of  the  baths  and  washhouses 
— such  texts  as  "  Wash  ye  and  cleanse  you  from  your 
iniquities"  having  been  facetiously  painted  on  every 
available  surface,  and  even  on  the  ceiling  in  large 
capitals,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  bather  as  he  lies  t>n 
his  back  in  the  bath.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  work 
of  the  enterprising  individual  who  built  the  baths  anil 
washhouses.  The  attendants  have  bad  the  good  sense 
to  apply  the  scmbbing-bnish  pretty  freely  to  the»e 
inscriptions,  so  that  nuiny  of  them  txe  nearly  oblitor- 
ated.  After  the  next  scrubbing  and  whitewashing  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  many  of  them  will  remain 
visible. 


Addison  has  called  Cleanlineds  tlie  Fostei^mother  of  Atftc- 
tion,  l»ecau8e  it  naturally  inspires  refined  feelings  and  mA-^inns. 
It  contributes  to  beauty,  and  beauty  excites  to  love,  ruro  and 
unsullied  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by 
objects  that  are  themselves  pure  and  unsullied. 
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BY  THE  SEA. 

If  onr  EugliBh  ailists,  thoso,  we  mean,  who  from  neces- 
sity or  choice  remain  in  their  native  Lind,  hare  no 
oppoilunities  of  studying  the  pictni'eeque  sti'eet  archi- 
tectva'c  of  the  middle  ages,  as  seen  in  Belgium  and 
some  of  the  South  Gei'man  cities — the  quaint  canals  and 
the  gay  treckshyts  of  Holland,  the  lagunes  of  the  Adri- 
atic»  with  dusky  gondolas  gliding  over  their  waveless, 
tideless  waters,  or  the  nmny-hued  costumes  of  othei' 
countries — they  possess  one  of  the  most  vaiied  and 
lovely  sca-boai'ds  m  Europe,  and  need  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  models  and  studies  as  long  as  the  fishei'men  of  Eng- 
land and  their  entourage  of  wives,  boats,  children  and 
nets  exist. 

Now  just  look  at  those  mackerel  being  taken  from 
yonder  boat ;  how  exquisite  their  changing  colours  ! 
and  that  thomback  lying  white  and  livid  on  the  rough 
stones,  an  ugly  thing  in  itself,  but  without  it  should 
you  ever  have  noticed  how  brown  a  beach  could  look, 
or  how  marvellously  gi-een  was  that  shiny  seaweed  P 

See,  a  pilot  boat  in  rounding  the  farther  point,  her 
bows  cnttinff  through  the  surgmg  waters  of  the  Buggy 
Pit,  and  sending  the  spray  flying  mast  high ;  and  there, 
again,  that  group  of  women  and  children  on  the  pier- 
head gazing  "  out  into  the  West !" 

Or  emerging  through  some  quaint  archway,  see  how 
the  little  chaps,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and  almost 
bare-bodied,  iim  dashing  and  shouting  into  the 
lapping  wavelets  of  the  "  Quay  Pool,"  and  scamper 
like  wild  goats,  or  more  coiTcctly  like  green  ci-abs, 
over  the  shiny  boulders  left  bai'e  bv  the  receding  tide, 
watched  over,  and  now  and  then  cnid,  by  a  girl,  who, 
leaning  against  the  slip  leading  to  the  beach,  holds 
her  youngest  brother  (too  small  yet  to  join  in  the 
aquatic  romps  of  his  elders)  on  the  rough  walL 

It  is  fishing  time.  Why  do  the  men  linger  on  the 
beach  ?  Their  boats  are  ready,  their  nets  folded..  The 
women  stand  round  whispering  last  kind  words ;  tiny 
children  stretch  out  then*  little  arms  and  rosy  mouths 
for  a  last  embrace  from  "  daddy ;"  while  the  "  three- 
year  olds,"  who  have  a  clearer  perception  of  matters, 
and  know  that  "  dear  father "  is  going  away,  cling 
ronnd  their  loved  one,  or  have  their  tears  kissed  away 
by  an  elder  brother. 

Suddenly  all  is  "attention."  Under  the  oi-chway 
stands  the  vicar.  He  pauses  a  moment,  lifts  his  little 
girl  from  her  pony,  hitches  the  bridle  through  a  ring 
in  the  wall,  and  then  comes  towards  the  crowd  on  the 
beach,  leading  his  only  daughter  by  the  hand.  The 
children  rather  covet  thovicar*s  daughter's  pi*etty  pony 
and  nice  frock;  and  the  little  htdy,  oh  1  what  wouldn  t  she 
c^ve  for  that  immense  ci^b-shejloart  that  Peggv  Bryant 
IS  trailing  behind  her !  It's  vexj  odd,  but  she  never 
can  get  such  big  ci'ab-shells  as  the  Quay  children. 

Tail  among  the  tall  is  the  clergyman ;  and  every  man 
and  woman  there  knows  that  he  can  handle  a  boat  with 
the  best  among  them:  he  is  also  a  fearless  swimmei' 
and  diver,  as  more  than  one  can  testify,  whose  lives  he 
ha«  saved  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  ibid  yet,  with  all 
this  manliness*  who  more  tender  at  a  siok  bod  ?  who 
more  comforting  when  the  angel  of  death  stands  on 
the  threshold? 

Sui'ely  something  cxtraorclinaiy  is  in  the  wind. 
Oi-dinarily  the  sailors  and  fLshcrmen  gather  rt)und 
their  pai'son,  as  they  lovingly  call  him,^and  tell  him 
their  troubles  and  their  joys ;  how  many  maze  of  her- 
rings they  took  on  Monday ;  how  Jem  Jewell's  sail  went 
all  **  skat "  in  the  gtde  last  night,  and  a  lucky  job  too,  or 
the  boat  would  nave  capsized;  and  how  poor  Dick 
JBraimd  lost  his  spillar. 

But  now  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  at  a  given 
signal  each  man  .drops  on  his  knees,  and  the  women 
lift  their  aprons  to  their  faces,  w^hile  the  parson,  his 
eyes  raised  to  the  eky,  repeats,  in  a  voice  so  sonorous 


that  it  BOimds  above  the  waves,  that  prayer  of  all 
prayera  to  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven."  Then, 
after  a  solemn  "  Amen,"  there  is  silence  for  a  moment, 
unbroken  save  by  the  faintly  splashing  waves  and  the 
water  "  clucking  "  ronnd  the  boats. 

Suddenly  what  a  change  I  what  a  bustle !  what  eager- 
ness whose  boat  shall  be  fii'st  out  of  the  tiny  harbom-! 
And  soon  the  shore  is  deserted  by  all  but  the  women 
and  childi'en  and  old  men,  while  the  tanned  sails  fly 
over  the  sea,  sporting  as  it  were  with  the  snowy  sea-gulls 
who  wheel  about  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  feast. 

The  ^dear's  child  sprang  away  as  soon  as  the  service 
was  over,  poising  herself,  oh!  so  cleverly,  on  the 
roimded  boiilders  that  formed  the  beach,  till  she 
reached  a  girl  who  stood  steadying  her  little  step- 
brother  on  the  slip. 

"  Miss  May,  how  kind  of  you  to  come !" 

**0h,  Phoebe  dear!  don't  say  that;  I  so  love  the 
Quay.  And,  Hucksey  boy,  will  you  come  to  Miss  May  ?" 
And  the  gii*l  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  fishei-man's 
baby,  who,  delighted  to  change  his  position,  threw  him- 
self on  her  with  a  force  which  nearly  upset  her  balance. 

We  must  tell  the  reason  of  this  love  between  them. 

May  was  an  only  daughter,  and  Betsv  Vidal  had 
been  her  nurse.  Deep  and  true  was  the  love  between 
the  nm-sling  and  the  only  mother  she  had  ever  known. 
When,  after  a  time,  Betsy  married  a  widower,  with 
also  an  only  daughter,  Jtfay  natuiully  visited  at  her 
house,  and  naturally  also  felt  a  kindjiess  and  affection 
for  her  daughter.  The  two  gii*ls  were  often  together, 
and  were  fii-st  companions  and  then  great  friends. 
Afterwai*ds  came  the  little  boy,  half-brother  to  one 
and  a  gi-cat  pet  with  the  other,  called  after  his  father, 
Richard,  but  more  familiarh',  we  know  not  why, 
"Hucksey." 

Whilst  the  fishermen  were  ranging  the  dieep,  and 
gathenug  in  their  finny  spoils,  the  girls  were  busy, 
introducing  Hucksey  to  his  first  ride  on  the  animal 
known  as  Pixie,  May's  Exiiloor  i)onv.  If  Pha'be  and 
her  little  brother  might  have  formed  a  picture,  as  the 
foiTncr  stood  supporring  the  latter  on  the  slip  wall, 
this  was  a  still  prettier  picture,  the  little  chap  seated  on 
the  sharp-eai-ed,  bright-eyed  ponj,  upheld  by  Pluiebc's 
sturdy  arms,  half  afraid,  yet  qmte  enjoying  his  ride, 
and  the  little  high -bom  May,  holding  the  bridle, 
looking  back  at  the  twain, "and  guiding  her  beloved 
Pixie  clear  of  stones,  lest  he  should  stumble. 

Long,  long  years  have  passed  since  then.  Pha3be 
is  a  fisherman  s  wife  and  fisherman's  mother.  The 
parson  has  these  many  ycai-s  slept  peaceably  beneath 
the  churchyard  sod;  not  more  peaceably  than  many 
of  his  flock  who  have  found  their  grave  in  the  deep 
ocean.  His  daughter  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  with 
tall  sons  and  daughtei-s  round ;  and  *'  Hucksey,^'  little 
"  Hucksey,"  what  became  of  him  ?   . 

Once  wandering  in  the  north  of  Italy  on  a  lovely 
May  day,  that  lady,  our  parson  s  daughter,  was  floating 
amidst  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa.  Through 
the  inner  and  outer  harbour,  past  the  lighthouse, 
out  into  the  blue  Mediterranean  the  bosit  made  its 
languid  way.  The  sun  sliot  down  his  fevered  rays, 
the  boatmen  touched  the  water  but  gently  with  their 
oars,  whilst  the  hidy,  leaning  over  the  side,  trailed  her 
hand  in  the  waves,  and  listened  to  the  old  splash  and 
rijiple  so  famjliar  in  her  childish  days. 

*'The  sifmora  is  thinking,'!  said  oiae  of  the  boatmen. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  thinking'  of  a  fisher  lad  from  my  own 
coimtry,  who  lost  his  life  in  these  waters.  Poor  little 
Hucksey !"  And  the  parson's  daughter  raised  her  eyes 
and  looked  up  to  the  circle  of  palaces,  and  gardens, 
and  stony  slopes  beyond,  and  thouffht  of  the  prayer  on 
the  rough  English  beach,  and  the  fisherman's  daughter 
holding  her  little  brother  on  the  sea  wall;  and  she 
thought,  too,  of  that  gi'eat  day  of  meeting,  when  friends 
long  parted  shall  once  more  stand  face  to  face,  "  and 
the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead."  . 
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HOPE,  my  dwr  Mr.  EdHw,*! 
have  Bnfflcient  candour  to  ad- 
mit ftll  thst  IB  troc  in  Betty 
Broom's  'J  mtBt  my)  dsTer 
Bnmming  up  of  tho  fsulla  of 
mietn.'secs.  No  doubt  many 
loJiGS  arc  provokingly  fiil- 
1,'oty,  and  too  fond  of  fcult- 
flnding,  by  irhiph  mcaas  they 
■cck  lo  coTer,  perhape  uncon- 
■dondy  in  mnny  coses,  their 
oim  want  of  meOtod,  and  qaitl 
bui  firm  toH,  in  the  nmiiage- 
mciit  of  tboii  hou«eliolda.  In 
rugoi^,  liowovcr,  to  special  aubjecta  of  oomplaint,  tlieio  may 
still  bo  aomotbing  to  say  from  the  mistrcas's  point  of  view. 
And  first  permit  mo  lo  mako  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 

'  I  obsen-c,  indeed,  tliat  Betty  has  Uio  good  senae  lo  say  Tery 
little  on  this  point.    "  They  must  uot  veat  IbU,  and  they  most 

wcartliat,"  is  a  very  Bummaiy,  and  Rppaninlly  oonclusiTO 
manner  of  settling  the  sabject.  I  am  ready  to  allow  thero  is 
a  good  deal  of  petty  inlcrfcrenco  with  the  liherty  of  a  serrant 
in  the  choii-e  of  apparel,  but,  to  lake  a,  broader  view  of  the 
aubjcol,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  servants  too  gBoenlly  Inng  for  ei- 
penaive  diess,  and  that  the  habits  their  present  liigh  into  of 
wages  allows  them  to  cultivBto  in  this  respect  are  detrimental 
0  them  when  they  become  tho  wives  of  poor  men  and  tho 
moUiors  of  families  ?  The  raistroBS  cannot  bo  indifferent  to 
this,  Ibr  slio  is  not  only  a  loser  by  tlio  demand  for  exorbitantly 
higli  wages,  but  also  aa  regards  tlie  personal  appearance  of  her 

ants  in  the  boose.  Formerly  a  best  gown  wb«  bought 
quartcriy,  of  tbe  value  of  ten  or  twelve  aliillings,  and  (his 

worn  in  gerrice ;  whereas  now,  tbe  silk  dress  that  ia  pro- 
vided for  holiday  weur  eucrooohea  ao  much  upon  tho  qjiurter'a 
money  tliat  useful  garmcnte  of  all  kinds  have  to  give  way. 

inb  time  do  one  below  a  housekeeper  bou^lit  a  aitk  dn«a, 
iind  she  contonled  herself  with  a  modeat  black :  now,  en  tbe 
coiitmry,  I  myself  could  mention  Tour  servanta  in  my  own  im- 
mediate circle,  who  have  coloured  silk  dreaaca  of  the  average 
price  of  thieo  ponnds  each;  also  bonneU  of  a  mixture  of 
velvet  and  saUn,  which  coat  fourteen  shillings  and  upwards, 
and  cloth  jackets  from  twenty-Bvp  to  thirty  shillings.  It  is  no 
iuaiiScation  of  thia  stato  of  things  lo  say  that  mistressea  have 
adopted  en  extravagant  style  of  dress.  Servants  in  olden  timea 
~  not  imitate  the  stiCf  brooado,  the  poplin,  or  Uie  oubroidered 
dresses  of  their  miatresses.  There  was  then  a  recognized  dif- 
TereDoe  of  poeition  which  was  seldom  or  never  lust  sight  of. 
The  maid  did  not  try,  in  her  ordinary  walking  costume,  to  ape 
the  mistress,  though  she  might  occasionally  borrow  her  mia- 

I's  clothes  without  leave,  for  the  sake  of  "  fhn."  II  is  alto- 
(jether  otherwise  now.  To  the  praoliBBd  eyo  tbe  aerrant  of 
liondon  does  not  paaa  for  the  lady ;  but  she  too  often  tries,  by 

use  of  chignons,  vcila.  panaols.  and  other  finery,  to  do  so 

with  the  unioitiatod. 

Aud  here  I  tliink  I  have  touched  upon  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Servanla  arc  abovo  tbeir  slation.    It  would  not  bo  difficult  lo 

'B  tlmt  an  unwise  ambition  is  not  couBued  to  them ;  tliat  tlie 
present  ago  is,  as  has  been  said  emphatically,  an  age  of  veneer, 
only  such  remarks  would  bo  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 
The  modem  domestic  iix  general  (I  do  not  deal  with  excep- 
tione)  has  little  or  no  petmeuont  regard  for  tbe  foimily  ahs 
lerves.  Slie  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  A  short  slay 
n  a  place  is  not  accounted  much  of  a  reproach — not  enough 
1)  make  the  aearch  for  a  fiesli  service  diRicult,  The  servant 
itiioda  on  an  independent  CwtiDg,  and  for  all  praotical  purposea 
rtlVises  loiconcede  superiority  of  station  toiler  mistress.    Havintc 

more  interest  in  one  p]iu-o  tlian  another,  il  follows  tlint  )on 


bavcnobolduponher,  no  montDeter  by  which  you  can  rain  Ln 
cbaiacterandmakeofheravalnablesGrvaat  InbygDnedayia 
girl  was  taken  into  tlm  service  of  a  family  at  an  early  age,  tnunrd 
under  elder  aerranlti,  and  aa  they  married  m  died  she  fell  into 
their  vacant  placca.  She  becaine,'as  it  were,  one  of  the  bmily. 
■  useful  and  valued  member  of  lbs  hoosehbld.  A  nmith'i 
notice  was  aeldom  dreamt  of  on  either  side.  HislRnet  and  in- 
vanta  bad  their  rwpective  faults,  doubtlen  but  it  was  lo  11k 
inlcieat  of  both  to  make  tho  best  of  each  other's  peceliuidK. 
Neither  aickneaa  nor  old  age  severed  theconnectioD,  fbrifeitliiT 
or  both  ticceBsilatcd  another  hand  being  engaged,  mln- 
tenance  in  or  out  of  tho  house  was  provided.  It  will  be  hi:<I 
that  these  hiat  remarks  apply  to  the  honsebotds  of  the  wc!l-t> 
do  gentry,  and  Uiat  in  large  towns  and  in  onlinary  inniiliei  iM 
such  n^uie  could  exist.  The  ohjectioii  is  pertly  trac  ifl 
altogether  so.  Some  npproximntion  to  such  a  stiteef  lliiii^>ie 
possible.  We  want  to  raise  tho  character  of  domestic  servict 
whib  wo  keep  tbe  servant  in  Jier  own  position.  Tliero  in 
many  bindronoes.  As  things  ar«,  aoybodj,  however  t«illj 
broughtup,  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  some  of  the  most  impurtuDl 
dutiea  of  life,  and  low-cla«a  families  hire  servants  frcin  >  siiU 
iowerclass,  instead  of  bringing  up  their  own  girls  in  a  danMic 
way.  It  is  the  Gtahion  for  small  t>Bdeq>eople  to  ketone  orlio 
servaDU;  to  send  their  daughtarB  to  school— not  for  a  scnuul  b:^ 
lisb  education — for  a  smattoriog  of  accomplishments,  and  ■!  ui 
age  when  they  most  require  a  mother's  care  to  pat  them  into  sbaf 
and  publio-houses,  to  cam,  at  great  risk,  what  they  migbt  tun 
reapectably  and  safely  under  their  fiitlier's  roof,  if  it  mm  nol 
thought  a  degradation  to  wait  upon  youneU.  Thero  ia  w  end 
to  the  evils  that  follow.  Even  if  the  young  woman  kc«pt  n 
reapeotahle  character,  she  enton  upon  tnstried  Uf^  wilbiot  11k 
slightest  knowledge  of  tbooe  dutiea,  the  piaotioe  <S  vhicb  ii 
so  neceoHuy  to  tbe  well-being  of  her  Sunily. 

Bound  up  with  the  character  of  domestic  aerranla  is  the  kcU- 
being  of  the  majority  of  mankind.  To  poas  from  the  mutn-'i 
family,  and  to  speak  of  what  is  of  personal  moment  to  tludi* 
mestic, — what  more  suicidid  policy  can  a  yonog  woman  pnrw 
than  the  present  i  II  she  is,  for  some  of  the  best  yean  uF  hn 
life,  waatofnl,  untidy,  extravagant  in  dress,  bow  (an  sbcrapMl 
her  marriage  will  transform  ber  suddenly  into  a  mnl  "^ 
fhigat  housewife  ? 

It  ia  to  bo  feared  that  many  an  DDbap[^  boms  is  the  trBuii : 
of  such  incapacity  fi>r  making  a  home  what  it  oogbt  la  be,  Tbr  ^ 
dislike  of  work,  tbe  unbandinesi  with  the  ueedlfh  the  gnco' , 
shirking  or  careleas  performanco  of  duty  in  anothei's  anplo]' it ! 
a  pretty  good  warrant  for  a  diimderly  boms.  A  bad  tenail  ^ 
ia  alm(i«t  gniB  to  make  a  bad  wife.  Theae  rsmarka  ue  ati  , 
dictated  by  other  than  tbe  kindest  feeling  towards  eemnl^  \ 
My  own  itemestics  have  been  with  me  &>r  beyond  Ihe  sTcng!  j 
length  of  time,  and  I  am  oUiged  to  say,  at  the  tiA  of  apfo'-  j 
ing  boastfu],  that  it  is  due  more  to  myself  than  tothem-l^l 
my  dislike  of  strange  faoea.  To  keep  (hem  I  am  etihgai  U 
coneede  many  ptHuls,  to  make  far  more  allowance*  for  tliri'  i 
shortcomings  than  they  do  for  my  wiahea  or  whimii  >>  '  j 
lielievB  it  ia  now  the  custom  to  call  a  mistress's  deans.  And  i"  ' 
another  way — independent  of  my  own  bmily — I  have  had  «|ip'' 
tunities  of  notieing  the  ill  effects  that  spring  too  often  (ran  Ok 
haughtineea  of  spirit  and  haatjocn  of  tongue  tD  whicti  <l>>' 
mestic  acrvanla  ore  apt  to  indulge.  Thero  comes  a  time  in  i^f 
biatory  of  many  in  which  the  proverb  risea  sharply  to  It' 
memory,  "  Pride  goeth  before  destruotJon.  and  a  baugh^>|U^' 
before  a  fall,"  But,  perhapa,  I  have  said  more  than  ening^ 
for  the  present,  and  will  tlierofore  conclude  by  subscribing  pJ' 
self  once  more  your  truly  obliged, 

REaErc.1  SuAer. 


Tiui  first  teat  of  a  truly  great  man  ia  hia  homilily.  I  ^  ■ 
nut  mean,  by  humility,  doubt  of  bia  own  power,  or  beuUti<ii  | 
in  speaking  bia  epiniona;  but  u  right  undenitandiag  of  Ibe  | 
reUtion  between  what  he  can  do  and  say  and  tbe  rect  of  tbr 
world's  sayings  and  doinyn. 


>o.  S3.— jwu  1,  iser. 
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I've  travelled  them  often  enough  in  mj  time.  And 
jnst  see  what  a  night  it  was  last  night;  whj^  it  was 
raining  cats,  doga,  and  pitclif  orks  all  afc  ibe  same  time. 
I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  wasn't  in  for  an 
hour  jot ;  and,  when  it  does  coijie^  what  a  state  it  will 
be  in!  *!%€  |K>or  beasts  wtmHj  ^t  over  their  wwi  for 
the  next  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  I  should  not  at 
all  wonder  if  that  brown  mare  was  off  her  grub  again. 
She  generally  is  if  she's  had  anything  out  of  tiie  way 
to  do.  "  Hallo  there,"  the  stable  man  continued,  "here 
the  coach  comes  after  all,  and  what  a  load  she's  got ! 
No  wonder  she*s  beyond  her  time."  So  saying,  he  and 
the  waiter  left  their  posts  at  the  doorway,  and  retreated 
further  up  the  yard,  to  be  ready  to  attend  to  their  duties 
when  wanted,  and  the  moment  afterwai'ds  the  Norwich 
night  coach  drove  in. 

From  the  muddy  appearance  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
jaded,  steaming  condition  of  the  horses,  the  journey 
must  have  been  a  most  unpleasant  one.  The  coach  was 
crowded  with  passengers,  whose  wet  and  sodden  aspect 
clearly  proved  they  had  passed  a  most  miserable  night. 
The  coach,  immediately  on  its  arrival,  was  8un*ounded 
by  the  incongruous  crowd,  which  in  those  days  habitu- 
ally collected  on  occasions  of  the  kind.  Stable  men 
now  began  to  unfasten  the  harness,  and  loosen  the 
bearing  reins  and  t>races  of  the  poor  beasts,  whose 
drooping  heads  and  heavy  breathing  told  but  too  well 
the  distressed  state  they  were  in,  as  well  as  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  roads  they  had  passed  over.  Obsequious 
waiters  and  chambermaids  from  the  inn,  now  hurried 
up  to  assist  the  inside  passengers  to  alight,  and  porters 
placed  ladders  against  the  coach,  for  th^  accommodation 
of  those  on  the  outside.  Rapidly  the  luggage  on  the 
roof  was  unstrapped,  and  handed  below  to  be  sorted 
and  claimed  by  its  different  owners,  while  the  coach- 
man and  guard  stood  by,  the  way-bill  in  hand,  to  check 
off  the  names  of  the  passengers  and  to  receive  from 
them  the  customaxy  fee,  as  well  as  to  select  from  the 
numerous  packages,  and  hand  to  the  office  keepers,  the 
various  parcels  which  had  been  forwarded  under  their 
care  to  London. 

The  inside  of  the  coach  was  soon  cleared  of  its  occu- 
pants, three  of  whom  entered  the  hotel,  while  the  other 
three,  having  selected  their  luggage,  sent  for  a  hackney 
coach,  and  then  left  the  yard.  Tired  and  fatigued  as 
they  were  by  their  journey,  the  outside  passengers 
were  far  longer  in  quitting  their  seats,  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  so  benumbed  with  wet  and  cold,  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  moving,  but  at  last  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  woman  and  a  boy,  had  descended.  The 
poor  woman,  who  appeared  very  insufficiently  clad  for 
a  journey  of  the  kind,  and  in  such  weather,  seemed  un- 
able, from  cold  and  exhaustion,  to  rise  from  her  seat, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  boy  by  her  side  to 
assist  her.  More  than  once  she  had  attempted  to  rise, 
but  on  each  occasion  had  fallen  back  on  her  seat,  when 
at  last  she  was  seen  by  a  good-natured  porter,  who 
quickly  sprang  up  on  the  coach  to  help  her.  Almost 
taking  the  woman  in  his  arms,  he  lifted  her  from  her 
seat,  and  then  held  her  for  a  short  time  in  an  erect 
position,  tin  she  had  somewhat  recovered  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  By  degrees  she  became  less  benumbed, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  porter  and  the  boy,  she  con- 
trived to  descend  the  ladder,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  she  was  on  the  ground,  the  boy 
selected,  from  the  little  luggage  which  still  remained 
unclaimed,  a  large  well-filled  band-box  and  a  moderate- 
sized  bundle. 


"  Mrs.  Evans,  ma'am,  I  believe,"  said  the  coaclunaB, 
glancing  at  the  way-bill. 

**  Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  was  the  reply. 

"Is  that  all  your  luggage,  ma'am?"  he  said,  ad- 
vancing to  her  with  the  guard,  evidently  uninterested 
in  her  answer,  trat  su'xityus  to 'Obtain  his  fee. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  nothing  else."  And  she 
then  turned  aa  if  to  lewe  i^e  gfuatrd^ 

•*  You  have  forgotten  to  ramfember  the  coachman  and 
guard,  ma'am,"  the  latter  remarked. 

The  woman  seemed  somewhat  surprised  at  the  re- 
quest ;  but,  taking  her  purse  from  her  pocket,  she  gave 
each  of  tbem  a  sixpence. 

"It  is  very  little,  ma'an;,"  the  coachman  began. 
"  We  generally  receive — ^* 

Here  he  stopped  short,  for  he  had  now  a  better 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  woman  and  child,  and 
their  appearance  interested  hinu  The  woman  vas 
dressed  in  deep,  but  very  poor,  mourning,  and  wore  a 
widow's  cap.  She  might  possibly  have  been  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  ill-health,  and  perhaps  sorrow, 
had  evidently  left  their  traces  upon  her,  and  caused 
her  to  appeal'  older  than  she  really  was.  Wben 
younger  she  had  certainly  been  handsome— eminently 
so;  but  there  was  now  a  pincfaied  look  about  ber 
features,  that  rendered  her  an  object  to  be  at  least  as 
much  pitied  as  admired.  The  boy,  who  was  hei'  son, 
was  about  ten  years  of  age,  slimly  built,  witli  a  re- 
markably handsome  face,  and,  like  the  womia,  was 
clad  in  deep  mourning.  The  coacliman,  noticmg  the 
poverty  of  their  attire,  and  the  sickly  look  of  the 
woman,  instead  of  pressing  for  a  larger  gratuity,  cast 
on  them  a  look  of  commiseration,  and,  turning  a^ide, 
entered  the  booking  office. 

The  woman  and  the  boy  now  left  the  inn  yard  to- 
gether, the  former  carrying  the  handle,  and  the  latter 
the  band-box.  As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  in  the  street 
they  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  andecided  which  waj 
to  turn ;  but,  after  a  little  consideration,  they  bent 
their  steps  westward,  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  corner 
of  Fenchnrch  Street,  where  they  kalted. 

*'  Beally,  my  dear,"  said  the  woman  to  the  boy,  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do  or  which  way  to  go ;  and  I  feel 
so  ill,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  drop."  An  she  said  this,  aho 
found  herself  in  front  of  a  coffee  shop  of  very  decent 
appearance.  "  Let  us  go  in  here,**  she  continued, "  and 
get  some  breakfast.  Perhaps  they  will  be  able  to 
advise  us  what  to  do." 

They  now  entered  the  house,  and  having  seated 
themselyes  at  one  of  the  tables,  a  respectable^looking 
young  woman  advanced  towards  them  to  receive  their 
order,  which  consisted  of  two  cups  of  coffee  and  some 
bread  and  butter.  When  they  Had  finished  their  break- 
fast, the  widow  adced  the  servant  whether  she  could 
recommend  them  to  some  cheap  and  respectable 
lodging,  as  they  were  strangers  in  London.  Th^  P^ 
replied  that  they  let  out  beds  in  their  house,  but  for 
the  moment  they  were  all  engaged ;  nor  did  she  know 
of  any  that  would  suit  them  in  the  immediate  neigb- 
bourhood.  She  would  advise  them,  she  said,  to  go  up 
the  street  before  them,  towards  Norton  Folgate,  ^ 
lodgings  were  not  only  more  plentiful  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  cheaper  as  well. 

Somewhat  refreshed  by  the  breakfast  they  bad 
taken,  the  widow  and  her  son  again  started  on  tbei' 
road,  looking  at  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  way  ^ 
they  strolled  along,  to  see  if  any  of  them  had  bill«  "^ 
the  windows,  indicating  there  were  lodgings  to  let  m 
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tlie  house.  No  success,  however,  attended  their  search, 
the  few  lodgings  they  found  being  far  too  expensive 
for  their  means.  They  also  went  into  more  than  one 
of  the  by-streets,  but  the  aspect  of  these  localities,  as 
well  as  the  class  of  inhabitants,  were  of  so  unattractive 
a  character  that  they  quickly  returned  again  to  the 
broad  street  they  had  quitted. 

Onwai'd  they  went,  till  they  axTived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spital  Square,  where  lodgings  became 
more  plentiful ;  still  they  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting suited.  In  some  of  the  houses  they  entered,  the 
owners  would  only  let  apartments  to  single  men,  while 
in  others,  the  dirty  and  disreputable  appearance  of  the 
proprietors  was  so  repulsive  that  the  widow  declined 
to  enter  them.  At  last,  when  almost  exhausted,  Mrs. 
Evans  and  her  son  arrived  in  a  street  of  small  respect- 
able-looking six-roomed  houses,  and  in  a  window  of 
one  of  these  she  saw  a  bill,  stating  that  two  furnished 
rooms  were  to  be  let.  The  widow  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  opened  by  a  neatly-dressed  middle-aged 
woman,  whose  looks  told  greatly  in  her  favour, 

"What  rooms  have  you  to  let,  ma'am P**  inquired 
Mrs.  Evans. 

"  The  two  top  rooms,"  was  the  reply ;  then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
the  applicants  as  tenants,  and  eyeing  them  carefully 
the  while,  she  continued,  **  Yqu  can  see  them,  if  you 
Uke,  but  I  hardly  think  they'll  suit  you."  She  then 
turned  round  and  conducted  the  widow  and  her  son 
upstairs.  When  they  had  arrived  in  the  rooms,  which, 
though  small,  were  cleanly  and  neatly  furnished,  with 
a  bed  in  each,  Mrs.  Evans  said — 

"  They  will  do  perfectly  well  for  me.  What  are  the 
terms  ?" 

"  The  two  rooms  are  seven  shillings  a  week." 

"  Then  I  will  engage  them  at  once,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Stop,  my  good  soul,"  said  the  landlady ;  "  I  can't 

take  you  without  a  reference,  and  a  good  one,  too. 

Besides,  I  should  prefer  letting  the   rooms  to  two 

respectable  single  men." 

"  Oh,  pray  take  us  in,"  said  the  widow,  in  an  im- 
ploring tone;  "I  cannot  give  you  a  reference,  as  I 
know  no  one  in  LondoA.  We  have  only  arrived  this 
moi-ning  from  Norwich,  and  I  am  so  ill  and  weak  I  can 
hardly  draw  one  leg  after  the  other,  and  my  boy  is 
fairly  tired  out.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pay  you  a 
month's  rent  in  advance,  if  you  please,  so  you  can  lose 
nothing  by  us ;  and  I  promise  you,  we  will  give  you  no 
more  trouble  than  two  single  men  would  do." 

The  offer  of  the  month's  rent  in  advance  seemed  to 
oblitei*ate  all  doubt  of  the  widow's  respectability  from 
Ihe  mind  of  the  landlady. 

'*  On  those  conditions,"  she  said, "  I  have  no  objection 
±o  take  you  in,  although  it  is  greatly  against  my  irde 
to  have  anybody  here  without  knowing  who  they  are, 
as  we  wish  to  keep  our  house  respectable.  I  Ifre  here 
witli  my  husband,  and  the  only  other  lodgers  in  the 
house  are  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife,  who  have  the 
first  floor." 

••  I  win  tell  you  candidly  how  I  am  situated,"  said 
the  widow,  "for  I  think  you  are  quite  right  to  be 
<:aatiou8.  My  name  is  Evans.  Three  months  ago  I 
lost  my  husband,  who  wsui  manager  of  a  manufactory 
ixi  I7orwich.  Some  months  before  his  death  he  unf or* 
ttmately  became  security  for  a  friend,  who  afterwards 
-w^ent  ijirough  the  bankruptcy  cotirt,  and  we  were 
entirely  ruined.  AH  I  could  save  from  l^e  general 
yrreck.  was  a  few  pounds.     I  have  now  come  np  to 


London  with  my  son  to  find  out  an  old  relative,  who 
is  in  good  circumstances,  to  see  if  she  can  assist  me. 
I  have  now  told  yon  candidly  who  I  am,  and,  that  your 
rent  may  be  safe,  I  will  at  once  pay  yon  a  montii  in 
advance.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  us  good  and  quiet 
lodgers." 

So  saying,  she  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  taking 
out  a  somewhat  scantily  filled  purse,  she  paid  the  land- 
lady the  twenty-eight  shillings  for  tibe  ti^  four  weeks' 
rent. 

The  receipt  qi  the  money  seemed  to  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  for  that  was  the 
good  woman's  name.  The  sharp,  shrewd,  lodging- 
house  keeper  tone  and  manner  immediately  vanished, 
and  that  of  the  good,  motherly,  kiud-heiuted  woman 
supplied  its  place.  Running  her  fingers  through  the 
long  black  locks  of  the  boy,  and  eyeing  him  attentively 
and  evidently  with  pleasure,  she  said  to  the  mother-^ 

"You  must  have  found  it  bitter  cold  outside  the 
coach,  ma'am,  raining  and  blowing  as  it  did  last  night." 

**  It  was  wet  and  cold,  indeed,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  the  wind  seemed  completely  to  cut  through  you.  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  never  get  warm  again,  and  poor 
Robert's  teeth  quite  chattered,  till  it  made  my  heaxt 
ache  to  hear  him." 

"  Well,  now,  111  tell  you  what  we'd  better  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Murphy,  in  a  decided,  off-hand  manner ;  "  I  sup- 
pose the  boy  will  have  the  back  room.  Ill  get  his  bed 
ready  for  him  directly,  and  the  sooner  he's  in  it  the 
better — ^that  is  to  say,  after  he  has  had  his  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  we  breakfasted  as  we  came  along,"  said  Mrs. 
Evans ;  "  he  won't  want  any  now." 

**  Then  111  get  his  bed  ready  for  him  at  once,"  said 
Mrs.  Murphy.  "  Afterwords,  I  will  go  downstairs  and 
get  some  shavings  and  coal  and  make  you  a  fire,  so 
youll  be  able  to  get  his  clothes  thoroughly  dry  for 
him  before  he  awakes."  So  saying,  she  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  the  mother  and  son  to  unfasten  their 
packages. 

In  about  five  minutes  Mrs.  Murphy  returned,  bring- 
ing with  her  a  shovel  full  of  coals  in  her  hand,  and  her 
apron  full  of  carpenter's  shavings.  With  a  quick  and 
skilful  hand  she  placed  these  in  the  grate,  and  after  a 
few  moments  the  widow  had  a  bla^g  fixe  in  her 
room. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  seemed  to 
take  upon  herself  (possibly  noticing  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  widow)  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Evans's  domestic  arrangements,  "the  sooner  the  boy 
is  in  bed  the  better,  and  then  you  can  dry  his  clothes 
for  him.  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  you,  as 
you  ought  not  to  leave  the  house,  ill  as  you  are,  if  you 
can  help  it  P" 

Mrs.  Evans  thankfully  accepted  the  landladjr's  offer, 
and  she  forthwith  gave  her  a  list  of  such  few  neces- 
saries as  she  should  require,  including  tea,  breed  and 
batter,  ^.,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Murphy  pcoioised  to 
obtain  for  her,  saying  she  would  make  tJie  money  she 
expended  go  as  far  as  if  it  had  been  her  own. 

The  first  thing  Mrs.  Evans  did  when  left  to  herself, 
was  to  see  her  son  comfortably  in  bed,  his  jaded  and 
pallid  apx>earance  proving  to  her,  but  too  well,  how 
much  he  was  in  n^  of  repose,  and  how  severely  he 
had  fdt  the  cold  and  fatigue  of  the  previous  night 
As  soon  as  he  was  comfortably  asleep,  she  took  his 
clothes,  which  were  stiU  sodden  with  rain,  to  dry  them 
by  the  fire  in  her  own  room;  then,  feeling  no  incliiifti 
tiott  to  sleep  herself,  she  merely  made  soma  changes  in 
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her  dress,  and  these  completed  she  seated  herself  on  a 
chair  before  the  fire,  and  then  onde&voured  to  turn 
orer  calmly  in  her  mind  the  ntepa  she  onght  to  take  to 
hetter  her  prospects  for  the  future. 

CHAPTER  n. 

FAUILY  i 


HEBE   vaa    good    and 
ample  cause  for  the  great 
anxietj  vnder  -which  tSn. 
Erans  laboured.   All  her 
hopes  depended  on  the 
reception  she  would  re- 
ceive from  an  aged  fe- 
male   rdative    and    her 
husband,  who  were  re- 
puted to  be  rich,  but  of 
whom     she     had    heard 
nothing  for  more   than 
ten   years,   in   fact,   not 
since  her  marriage  irith 
Ur.  Erans.     And  here 
again  her  prospects  were  bj  no  means  of  a  flattering 
description,  for  the  marriage  she  had  contracted  having 
been  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oibbons, 
the  rich  relativeH  alluded  to,  they  bad  not  only  refused 
to  receive  her  and  her  husband  after  their  marriage,  but 
bad  poEdtirely  oBsiu-ed  tbcm  that  for  the  future  tliey 
should  consider  all  friendship  or  relationship  between 
them  at  an  end.     Nor  was  there  the  slightest  reason 
for  the  objection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  had  taken  to 
Ur.  Evans,  for  be  was  a  young  man  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  energy,  and  in  erery  way  a  fitting  match  for 
the  girl.     Indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  from  the 
miserable  life  she  liad  lived  while  under  the  control  of 
the  old  couple  (for  she  had  been  their  ward),  the  poor 
girl  would  have  found  a  good  excuse  for  a  somewhat 
hasty  or  ill-assorted  marri^^,  as  the  following  sketch 
of  the  family  history  will  go  far  to  prove. 

Margaret  Wostmacott,  afUtrwarda  Mrs.  Erans,  and 
her  sister  Maria  had  been  left  orphans  before  the  elder 
was  six  years  of  age.  Their  father,  who  died  when 
young,  had  been  a  man  of  some  little  property,  in  fact, 
his  will  had  been  sworn  imder  seven  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum  he  left  to  be  divided  in  equal  portions 
between  his  two  daughters,  his  will  nominating  Mr. 
Qibbons,  who  had  married  his  wife's  sister,  his  Hole 
executor  and  trustee,  as  well  aa  guardian  to  the 
children. 

About  the  time  of  Mr,  Westmacott'a  death,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  who  was  tlien  an  under  clerk  in  an  insurance 
ofGce,  lost  bis  father-in-law,  who  died  possessed  of  about 
fbnr  thousand  pounds,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  legacy,  which  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  Westmacott  to 
his  danghtcss,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  Mr. 
Gibbons  appropriated  for  their  expenses,  he  resolved 
to  give  up  hifl  appointment,  and  live  for  the  future  at 
laae.  He  calculated  that  bj  withdrawing  bis 
money  from  the  funds,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  his 
wards,  he  would  be  able,  if  he  loaned  it  out  by  way  of 
annuity,  to  realize  a  much  larger  income  than  it  at 
present  yielded,  and  he  thus,  to  use  liis  own  ezpres- 
"needed  to  bo  no  longer  at  the  heck  and  call  of 
any  one."  Moreoreo*,  having  no  family,  he  uid  bis 
wife  determined  to  bring  up  their  wards  as  their  own 
children.    For  the  happiness  of  the  littU  girls  a  more 


unfortunate  conclusion  could  not  have  been  arrived  &, 
for  a  more  unamiable  couple  than  Mr.  Qibbons  and 
his  wife  could  hardly  have  been  found.  Thej  agreed 
tolerably  well  together,  at  least,  for  some  years  after 
the  commencement  of  their  married  life^  bat  to  lU 
under  their  control  they  were  harsh  and  despotic  is 
the  extreme. 

A  more  unhappy  childhood  than  that  endured  ly 
the  orphans  it  would  be  difficult  to  imag^e.  Although 
it  is  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  might  liave 
entertained  some  slight  genuine  affection  for  tbe 
children,  its  good  effects  were  completely  neutralised 
by  the  severity  they  used  towards  them.  They  cer- 
tainly professed  the  greatest  lore  for  their  two  little 
nieces,  Margaret  and  Mario,  and  attempted  to  make 
the  children  believe  it ;  still  nothing  could  be  more 
miserable  than  the  life  these  two  little  creatnrea  led 
under  their  management.  The  tyranny  they  eiercised 
over  them  was,  apart  from  the  fact  there  was  no 
physical  brutality  in  it,  of  the  cruellest  deacriptioo. 
They  were  incessantly  watched,  and  the  most  trifling 
faults  of  childhood  were  unpitjingly  punished,  either 
by  extra  lessons,  solitary  confinement  to  their  roomt. 
or  other  penances  of  the  same  description,  all  of  «bicb 
they  were  told  were  inflicted  with  the  view  to  thwr 
ultimate  welfare.  The  only  happiness  they  possessed 
was  in  confiding  their  Borrows  to  each  other,  iind 
seeking  consolation  and  comfort  in  the  lave  which 
existed  between  them.  They  had  no  associotee.  Hr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbons  had  token  a  house  a  few  milea  from 
London,  where,  although  they  were  snrrouudeil  1>J 
many  respectable  families,  they  kept  no  company,  nor. 
without  any  visible  or  intelligible  cause,  was  their 
society  sought  for  by  any. 

As  the  girls  grew  up,  the  peculiarities  of  theii  ^' 
positions  began  gradually  to  develope  tbemselre^. 
Maria,  the  elder,  was  a  timid,  amiable  creature,  na- 
willing  to  give  offence  to  any  one,  even  in  the  slightest 
manner,  and  always  ready  to  offer  any  compensstion 
in  her  power  to  those  whom  she  might  unwittingly 
displease.  She  tried,  and  most  conscientiously  tried,  to 
love  and  respect  her  guardians,  though  with  but  aant 
success.  She  feared  and  obeyed  them,  but  that  na; 
all.  She  endeavoured  to  prove  to  herself  that  it  »as 
her  duty  both  to  love  and  obey  those  who  were  placeJ 
in  authority  over  her,  a  pi-ecept  incessantly  inculcatei 
on  her  mind,  and  that  of  her  sister,  by  Mr.  and  Uri. 
Gibbons,  but  in  spite  of  all  her  good  will  she  fooad  i( 
impossible.  Mai^aret,  the  younger,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  high-spirited  girl,  whose  temper  all  the  seventy 
practised  against  her  could  not  subdue.  She  made 
but  slight  efforts  to  seem  fond  of  her  guardians,  and 
those  efforts  were  easily  seen  through.  In  return,  the 
life  she  led  under  their  authority  was  of  the  m"'' 
painful  description.  Ifcither  friends  nor  amusements 
were  allowed  her,  and  even  att«mpts  were  made  1'y 
her  guardians  to  influence  her  sister  against  her,  by 
unceasingly  pointing  her  out  as  a  disobedient  chilii, 
unworthy  of  affection  or  respect  in  this  world,  aad  ia  i 
danger  of  everlasting  punishment  in  the  next.  ^''>  ' 
argument,  however,  conld  evoke  even  the  moat  trifling  | 
disagreement  between  the  sisters.  They  oontinned  t^'' 
love  each  other  t«nderly,  till  at  last  their  unnatural  j 
protectors,  finding  it  impossible  to  effect  a  coolness 
between  them,  ceased  their  annoyance,  and  allowed 
matters  to  tale  their  natural  course.  i 

Things  went  on  in  the  same  way  till  the  sisters  ap-  I 
preached  womanhood,  when  a  new  system  of  annoyance  | 
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was  practised  on  them  bj  Mrs.  Gibbons,  for,  to  do  her 
hnsband  jnstioe^  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  not  to  blame 
in  the  affair.  The  natural  desire  of  jonng  girls  to 
(q>pear  attraotire  now  developed  itself.  This  was  soon 
aoticed  by  Mrs.  Gibbons,  who  construed  their  attempt 
to  adorn  themselTes  with  some  extra  care  as  a  desire  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  her,  and  she  resolutelj 
determined  to  crush  the  mutinous  spirit  in  the  bud. 
She  insisted  on  the  sisters  stiU  wearing  the  gii'lish 
dresses  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  nor 
would  she  allow  their  hair  to  grow  longer  than  the 
crop  they  had  been  used  to  in  childhood.  This  last 
Older  was  a  cruel  infliction  on  both  the  girls.  They 
had  naturally  fine  heads  of  hair,  of  beautiful  colour 
and  texture,  and  they  were  certainly  somewhat  proud 
of  them.  Maria,  the  elder,  in  her  gentle  manner, 
begged  as  a  fayour  that  her  hair  might  be  allowed  to 
gn>w,  uiging  as  a  reason  that  her  sister  and  she  woxdd 
be  laughed  at  by  any  acquaintances  they  might  make 
if  they  continued  to  wear  it  in  that  childish  manner. 
Her  arguments  were  i-eceived  only  as  indications  that 
she  was  tired  of  her  guardians,  and  vnshed  to  be 
relieved  from  their  superintendence ;  and  she  was  re- 
warded with  a  sharp  lecture  on  the  sin  of  disobedience, 
and  the  terrible  punishment  which  might  await  her 
sivfcer  and  herself  hereafter  if  they  set  at  nought  the 
wishes  of  those  whom  Heayen  had  appointed  to  guide 
and  control  them. 

Maria,  terrified  by  these  arguments,  quietly  submit- 
ted  to  her  aunfs  orders ;  not  so  Margaret  The  high- 
spirited  girl  for  some  time  positiyely  rebelled,  greatly 
to  the  annoyance  of  her  guardians.  They  were  puzzled 
for  some  time  to  decide  what  steps  to  take  against  the 
refractory  girL  She  was  now  too  old  to  dread  the  ordi- 
nary x)enalties  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receiye  for 
disobedience,  and  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  could 
invent  no  other.  At  last  they  bethought  themselyes 
of  getting  Maria  to  remonstrate  with  her  sister  on  the 
sinfulness  of  her  conduct.  The  docile  girl  obeyed 
them,  and  Margaret,  out  of  consideration  for  her 
sister,  submitted  to  wearing  her  hair  cropped,  at  the 
same  time  nourishing  the  most  intense  avei^sion  to  her 
annt  for  her  crudty. 

When  the  elder  girl  was  about  seventeen  years  of 
age  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  (Hbbons  towards  each  other.  If  they  had 
never  been  what  might  be  called  an  affectionate  couple, 
they  had  hitherto  continued  to  preserve  a  certain 
smoimt  of  decorum  in  any  matrimonial  differences 
whioh  had  arisen  between  them,  especially  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  children.  Mrs.  Gibbons  now  began  to 
show  a  strong  ayersion  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
openly  accused  of  practising  acts  of  great  dishonesty 
in  relation  to  the  money  she  had  been  left  by  her 
father,  and  which  she  now  said  her  husband  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  in  direct  defiance  of  his 
father-in-law's  will,  of  which  he  had  been  sole  executor. 
Mrs.  CHbbons  asserted,  and  truly,  as  far  as  it  went, 
that  the  will  stated  that  the  money  left  should  be  for 
her  sole  and  separate  use,  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
her  present  or  any  future  husband;  but,  in  face  of  this 
injunction,  Mr.  Gibbons  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
wbole.  Although  this  could  not  be  denied,  it  was 
faaidly  a  fair  description  of  the  ca^e.  That  he  had 
ixLTested  the  money  in  his  own  name,  on  seouriiies 
expected  to  pay  a  heavy  rate  of  interest,  is  true ;  but 
it  had  cartainly  been  done  with  his  wife's  consent  and 
approbation.    8he  was   naturally  exceedingly  avari- 


cious, and  she  was  dazzled  at  the  large  amount  of 
interest  she  was  to  receive  for  the  investment  of  her 
money  by  way  of  annuity.  Kow,  the  securities  on 
which  her  money  had  been  expended,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  description,  were  found  to  be  exceedingly 
faulty,  and  the  result  was  that  one  by  one  they  turned 
out  to  be  valueless,  till  in  the  end  Mi's.  Gibbons  found 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  which  had  been 
left  her  by  her  father  had  been  lost. 

Mrs.  Gibbons,  now  greatly  enraged,  insisted  on  her 
husband  restoring  to  her  the  money  she  stated  he  had 
illegally  deprived  her  of.  She  knew  full  well  at  the 
time  that  he  had  little  or  nothing  of  his  own,  but  she 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  securities  on  which 
the  money  of  her  nieces  had  been  invested  were,  though 
generally  paying  a  less  rate  of  interest,  of  a  far  better 
description  than  those  on  which  her  money  had  been 
laid  out.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  better  secu- 
rities in  which  he  had  invested  his  wai*ds'  money  were 
chosen  by  him  out  of  any  good  feeling  towards  them, 
for  the  contrary  was  the  fact  j  he  having  always  selected 
those  for  him  self  which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  pay 
the  greater  amount  of  interest.  Now,  without  propos- 
ing or  even  hinting  to  him  an  idea  of  the  kind,  his  wife 
resolved  on  keeping  up  against  him  such  a  system  of 
annoyance  as  i^ould,  by  degrees,  oblige  him  to  make 
over  to  her  the  securities  in  which  the  girls'  money  had 
been  invested,  replacing  them  with  the  valueless  ones 
he  had  purchased  for  her.  In  her  plans  she  perfectly 
succeeded. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Gibbons'  conduct  in  the  management 
of  the  orphans'  estate  had  been  unexceptionable,  but 
now  a  veiy  serious  change  for  the  worse  took  place  in 
his  conduct.  By  degrees  the  securities  of  his  wards 
were,  one  by  one,  transferred  to  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards realized,  and  the  money  placed  in  the  bank  in 
the  name  of  a  trustee  whom  she  had  chosen,  while  the 
girls  had  made  over  to  them  a  number  of  vidueless  an- 
nuity deeds  representing  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
yet  yielding  nothing.  Several  of  these  transactions 
infringed  so  closely  on  the  criminal  law  that  Mr.  Gib- 
bons began  to  be  extremely  anxious  on  the  subject. 
He  now  no  longer  remained  passive  in  his  wife's 
attempts  to  keep  the  girls  from  making  acquaintances, 
fearing  that  their  reputation  of  having  money,  com- 
bined with  their  personal  attractions,  might  induce 
suitors  to  come  forward,  and  then  it  was  more  than 
probable  his  accounts  would  have  to  be  investigated. 
While  they  remained  single  there  was  little  to  dread  in 
the  matter.  They  had  been  kept  well  under  control, 
as  well  as  in  deep  ignorance  of  the  property  they  were 
entitled  to ;  indeed,  it  is  even  possible  that  they  ima- 
gined themselves  dependent  on  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Gibbons 
for  support.  He  therefore  now  seconded  his  wife  in 
her  restrictions  on  the  girls'  dress ;  and,  equally  with 
her,  attempted  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  from 
forming  any  acquaintance. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  their  cunning,  and  the  restric- 
tions they  placed  around  the  girls,  Margaret  made  an 
acquaintance,  which  ended  in  her  receiving  an  offer  of 
marriage.  Her  suitor  was  a  highly  respectable,  but 
poor  young  man,  of  the  name  of  Evans.  He  had  had 
a  good  mercantile  education,  and  was  well  versed  in 
his  trade — ^that  of  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  was^ 
moreover,  a  very  handsome,  industrious,  and  steady 
young  fellow ;  in  fact,  one  of  those  who  appear  to  re- 
quire only  a  good  start  in  life  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world  in  an  honourable  manner.    Without  going 
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into  detail  as  to  the  means  \>y  whicli  the  conrtahip  iras 
brought  about,  suffice  it  to  say  that,  without  consulting 
her  guardians,  who  she  was  certain  would  object  to  the 
match,  she  first  accept^  him  as  her  suitor,  and  then 
took  steps  to  bring  the  aflFair  under  the  notice  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbons.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  sur- 
prise and  indignation  when  they  heard  of  it.  Mrs. 
Gibbons  accused  her  of  meanness  of  spirit  in  wishing 
to  ally  herself  to  one  whom  she  designated  as  little 
better  than  a  day  labourer,  while  her  husband,  who, 
for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  greatly  disliked  the  idea 
of  having  his  accounts  investigated,  attempted  to  per- 
suade her  that  the  law  would  never  allow  her  to  marry 
without  his  consent. 

Their  arguments,  however,  were  unavailing,  and 
Mr.  Gibbons  then  threatened  to  make  her  a  ward  in 
Chancery  (a  threat,  by-the-bye,  he  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  out),  telling  her  that  in  that  case,  if  she  at- 
tempted to  marry  without  the  consent  of  her  guardians 
and  the  court,  both  she  and  her  intended  husband 
would  be  punished  by  imprisonment.  Neither  threats 
nor  intreaties,  however,  could  shake  the  girl's  resolu- 
tion. Added  to  the  sincere  affection  she  bore  for  her 
admirer,  was  the  wish  to  relieve  herself  from  the  in- 
tolerable subjection  xmder  which  she  was  living,  any 
change  being  better  than  the  misery  she  was  dafly 
enduring  in  the  house  of  her  guardians.  At  last,  find- 
ing all  their  threats  and  arguments  of  no  avail,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gibbons  gave  a  sullen  consent  to  the  match, 
and  young  Evans  was,  in  due  form,  presented  to  them. 
Mr.  Gibbons  shortly  afterwards  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  Margfaret's  affairs  to  her  suitor.  He 
showed  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  wotild  be 
possessed  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money,  and 
an  income  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year 
arising  from  annuities,  of  which  the  deeds  were  in  his, 
Mr.  Gibbons',  possession.  True,  he  said,  the  interest 
on  these  securities  had  been  for  some  time  in  abeyance, 
but  he  considered  them,  from  the  exoelleuce  of  the 
property  on  which  they  were  secured,  to  be,  in  fact,  as 
good  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  in  time  every 
farthing,  principal  and  interest,  would  be  recovered. 
Evans  readily  professed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  explanation. 

Shortly  after  the  wedding,  Mr.  Evans,  on  the  advice 
of  his  solicitor,  requested  Mr.  Gibbons  to  hand  the 
deeds  on  which  Margaret's  money  was  secured  over  to 
him.  To  this  Mr.  Gibbons  made  several  objections. 
He  stated  that  as  he  had  always  had  the  management 
of  his  ward's  property,  he  should  like  to  continue  doing 
so  now  she  was  married.  Of  course,  he  said,  he  only 
wished  it  out  of  affection  for  her,  and  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  any  charge  for  his  services.  He 
bad  always  looked  upon  her  as  his  own  child,  and  when 
he  died  she  would  inherit  his  property  equally  with  her 
sister.  To  take  the  deeds  out  of  his  possession  seemed 
to  him  like  separating  her  entirely  from  him,  and  the 
very  idea  was  painful  to  his  feelings.  He  also  re- 
minded Evans  that  he  had  received  five  hundred 
pounds  in  ready  money  with  his  wife,  which  ought  to 
suffice  him  to  begin  the  world  with. 

Mr.  Gibbons'  specious  argnments  pacified  Evans  for 
the  moment — not  so  his  wife.  She  had  been  witness 
to  too  many  disputes  about  money  matters  between 
her  gpiardians,  and  she  remembered  the  numerous 
accusations  Mrs.  Gibbons  had  made  about  her  husband 
of  mabrertation  of  the  property  left  her  by  her  father. 
VTithout  any  very  definite  data  to  go  upon,  Margaret 


began  to  suspect  that  all  might  not  have  been  honest 
and  straightforward  in  the  accounts  Mr.  Gibbons  liad 
rendered  of  her  property,  and  she  stimulated  her  hoi- 
band  to  insist  on  the  deeds  being  placed  in  his  posses- 
sion. Mr.  Gibbons  now  took  up  new  gromid,  and 
refused  to  give  them  up  without  an  order  from  the 
court;  but,  on  Evans  threatening  to  apply  for  one, 
the  deeds  were  placed  in  his  custody,  Mr.  Gibbons  re- 
fusing at  the  time  to  deliver  up  his  accounts,  or  cfren 
show  them  without  a  chancery  suit. 

Little  as  Evans  knew  of  business  matters,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  gross  trickery,  if  not  worse, 
had  been  mixed  up  with  the  investment  of  his  wife's 
money,  still  it  was  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  advan* 
tageous  for  him  to  take  legal  proceedings.  Gibbons 
was  an  intensely  cunning  man,  and  a  perfect  adept  at 
accounts,  fully  capable  of  arranging  them  in  a  manner 
so  obscure  and  compHcated,  yet  withal  so  pxofessionsl 
that  it  was  possible  after  all  a  chancery  suit  wotdd 
cost  more  than  it  would  yield,  so  Margaret  and  lier 
husband  resolved  instead  to  try  what  expostulation 
would  do,  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  one  diqr  called 
on  Mr.  Gibbons  and  his  wife.  They  were  receiTed, 
especially  by  the  latter,  with  great  incivility,  wbitih  so 
irritated  them  that  a  very  angry  disenseion  ensned,  in 
which  Margaret  and  her  husband  openly  aceused  Mr. 
Gibbons  and  his  wife  <^  gross  dishonesty,  while  th^  in 
reply  ordered  them  to  quit  the  house,  and  never  to  re- 
turn to  it.  Mrs.  GKbbons  went  former,  and  assured 
the  young  couple  that  for  the  future  she  would  remain 
their  enemy,  and  that  nothing  should  ever  indoee  her 
to  forgive  them.  A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Evans  receired 
the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  some  extensirs 
pilk  mills  in  Norwich,  and  immediately  left  London  to 
enter  on  his  duties. 

A  year  after  Margaret's  departure,  Maria,  her  ddest 
sister,  married  a  young  man,  a  clwk  in  a  puUic  office. 
She  had  had  Httle  correspondence  -with  Mrs.  Brans 
since  she  hod  left  London ;  for,  thou^  she  might  have 
wished  it,  so  strict  was  the  sorveOlaace  Mrs.  Gibbons 
kept  over  her,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to 
have  carried  it  on.  She  had  written  two  letters  to  her 
sister  during  the  time,  to  neither  of  which  hod  she  re> 
ceived  any  reply,  and  she  became  naturaUy  someirhat 
hurt  and  offended  by  her  sister's  silence;  a  feeling 
Mrs.  Gibbons  endeavoured  to  inoieaBe  as  muoh  as  she 
possibly  could,  by  pointing  out  to  Maria  how  little 
affection  Margaret  really  entertained  for  her.  The 
same  feeling  was  also  rife  in  Mar^gai^t;  ah^  also  had 
wi*itten  twice  to  her  sister,  but  hod  received  no  reply- 
The  truth  waa  that  Mrs.  Gibbons  hod  intercepted  the 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  total  estrangement 
between  her  nieces ;  and,  unf ortmntdy,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  she  succeeded. 

Before  Maria's  marriage,  Mr.  Gibbons  went  throng 
the  farce  of  explaining  the  state  of  her  afiatrs  to  ner 
suitor.  They  proved  to  be  in  no  better  oondition  than 
those  of  her  sister;  in  fact,  her  securitiea  were  equally 
valueless,  while  her  ready  money  did  not  exoeed  three 
hundred  pounds.  The  young  man,  howe^^»  ^^^  ^^ 
tented  with  the  explanation,  consoling  hima^  with  the 
idea  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  now  considered  Hans 
as  their  only  relative,  and,  as  such,  she  would  inherit 
whatever  property  they  might  die  possessed  of.  '^ 
newly  married  couple  took  a  cottage  near  Mr.  Gibbona 
but  their  married  life  was  doomed  to  be  of  the  sbortert. 
Maria  died  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage, 
after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  surrired  her; 
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and  her  Iraaband,  who  was  naturally  of  a  jooBt  con- 
suDptiTe  tendency,  died  the  year  afterwards.  At  his 
death  he  was  possessed  of  bnt  a  few  hundred  povrnds. 
He  had  made  a  will,  however,  consiitatiiig  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gibbons  his  execntors,  and  gnardians  to  his  child 
— ^possibly  hoping  that  his  infant  daughter  ndght  in 
time  inherit  their  property. 

Mr.  Evans  continued  to  reside  in  ]!Torwich.  Till  a 
year  before  his  death  he  held  the  same  situation  he 
had  reoeived  on  his  arrival.  Although  his  income  had 
always  been  a  libezal  one,  he  was  incessantly  in  diffi- 
eulties.  Like  many  other  excellent  mechanics,  he  had 
carried  his  lore  of  inventions  almost  to  a  mania,  and 
the  money  he  had  spent  in  different  mechanical 
appliances  would,  if  it  had  been  properly  economised, 
not  only  have  maintained  his  family  in  comfort,  but 
even  in  luxury.  At  last  he  became  security  for  a 
friend  who  wanted  to  raise  money  to  carry  out  a  patent, 
but  which,  alter  a  heavy  sum  had  be^i  expended  on 
it,  entirdy  failed.  The  result  was,  that  Evans  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Insolrent  Court  for  protection. 
From  inattention  to  his  duties  he  had  also  been  dis- 
missed from  his  situation.  At  last,  disappointed  and 
rouaed»  he»  like  too  many  others,  sought  for  conso- 
lation in  drink,  and*  in  the  end,  died,  leaving  his  wife 
and  child  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 

Her  husband's  behaviour  having  driven  off  his 
friends  in  Korwich,  Mrs.  Evans  determined  on  coming 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  deplorable 
condition  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
thinking,  or  rather  hoping,  that  if  their  anger  still 
existed  against  her,  her  boy,  who  had  not  given  them 
any  canae  for  discontent,  might  be  kindly  received  by 
theuL  With  this  intent,  although  she  was  terribly 
afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  she  had  packed 
up  the  few  clothes  whioh  she  had  eontrived  to  save 
from  the  wreck  of  her  property,  and,  with  ten  pounds 
in  her  purse,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the 
firm  in  whose  employ  her  husband  had  been  for  so 
many  years,  she  took  places  for  herself  and  son  outside 
the  night  coach,  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the 
next  morning  they  aiTived  in  London.  . 

(7b  lit  ooit^tnnel) 


SEOOTinO  STARS. 

E  late,  considerable  attention 
has  been  eiven  to  the  phe^ 
nomenon  of  "^ootin^^  stars," 
The  splendid  exhibition  of 
last  November  served  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  all  intel* 
ligent  persons,  and  could 
scarcely  fail  to  excite  asto- 
nishment and  curiosity  even 
among  the  most  illiterate. 
Between  midnight  and  morn- 
ing on  the  14th  of  that 
nionth*  a  perfect  shower  of  meteors  flew  across  the  sky, 
as  many  as  7724  being  noted  at  the  Boyal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  At  one  x>eriod  of  this  fiery  storm  the 
meitears  nnmbe^  one  hundred  and  twenty^three  per 
minute.  This  wonderful  display  was  witnessed  over  a 
laange  portion  of  the  eaHh's  surface,  extending  from 
Scotland  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Poachers  out  on 
the  hills  of  Banffshire  are  said  to  have  been  driven  home 
in  tenor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Italian  peasants 
^aaed  awesiaraak  at  the  spectaele,  and  thought  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand*    To  the  philosopher  the  phe- 


nomenon was  one  of  peculiar  intei'est,  owin^  to  the  fact 
that  its  a{^>earance  had  been  {predicted.  .This  latter  cn*- 
cumstance  also  served  to  excite  the  attention  of  persona 
not  commonly  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits.  In  London, 
as  the  expected  hour  drew  near,  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  broken  by  the  trampling  of  crowds^  who  proceeded 
to  the  squares  and  open  places,  in  oi-der  to  view  the  anti* 
cipated  phenomenon.  In  every  city  and  town  of  England 
some  were  on  the  watch  for  the  laliing  stars;  and  the 
same  perhaps  might  be  said  of  every  civilized  com- 
munity then  buri^  in  the  earth's  shadow.  H^pily, 
the  sky  was  generally  free  fix>m  clouds,  and  the  beau-> 
tiful  sight  was  almost  everywhere  seen  to' advantage. 

It  might  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  any  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  theae  evanescent  meteors.  Darting 
suddenly  into  sight,  blazing  across  the  firmanaent  but 
for  an  mstant,  and  then  vanishing  from  view,  these 
fieiy  messengers  seem  to  allow  no  opportunity  for 
'  reading  their  true  character.  The  chilas  stx>ry,  that 
you  should  "wish''  while  the  star  shoots,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  its  fleetness,  and  is  almost  a  symbol  of  its 
tantalizing  beauty.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  these 
luminous  appearances,  though  exceedingly  star-like  in 
some  of  their  features,  are  wholly  distinct  from  stars 
properly  so  called.  The  stars  which  shine  nightly  in 
the  sky  never  "fall"  So  far  as  the  eye  can  tell  us, 
the'  shootang  star  is  bom  in  an  instant,  and  almost  in 
an  instant  cues.  Perhaps  there  is  soaax^ely  a  nieht  in 
the  year,  unless  the  heavens  are  covered  vrith  cuouds, 
in  which  one  or  more  of  these  strange  and  brief  visitors 
does  not  gleam  across  the  firmament;  but  a  long 
series  of  ooservations  shows  us  that  showers  of  shoot- 
ing stars  are  periodic.  On  certain  nights  of  the  year 
they  are  almost  sure  to  appear*  The  best  established 
dates  are  those  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  August. 
The  November  meteors,  already  referred  to,  are  re- 
markable for  the  lone  intervals  during  which  they 
are  entirely  absent ;  alter  which  they  appear  for  one^ 
two,  or  three  years,  with  great  brilliancy.  Observa* 
tions  to  this  effect  extend  as  far  back  as  a.d.  902  ,*  bv  a 
comparison  of  which  it  is  found  that  the  November 
star-shower  displays  its  pre-eminent  brightness  about 
once  in  thirty-three  ^ears. 

From  this  periodicity  in  the  appearance  of  meteor- 
showers,  we  learn  that  they  ajre  bodies  which  at  certain 
times  cross  the  earth's  orbit.  To  the  cai*ef  ul  observer, 
a  shower  of  meteors  always  appears  to  emanate  from 
what  is  termed  "a  radiant  point**  in  the  heavens, 
which  partakes  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars.  This  radiant  point  is  simply  the  effect  of 
perspective^  and  shows  that  the  meteors  are  shooting 
along  their  course  in  parallel  paths  or  concentric  curves 
of  large  radius.  The  November  meteors  are  con- 
sidered to  be  a  group  of  small  bodies  travelling  in  an 
orbit  round  the  sun,  and  completing  their  circuit  in 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  and  a  haU  days. 
Their  motion  is  contrary  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  earth  travek  on  its  annual  course,  and  the  orbit 
in  which  they  move  intersects  that  of  the  earth  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  14th  of 
November.  The  group  of  meteors  being  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  their  orbit,  the  earth  may  pass  through 
different  portions  of  the  group  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession,  there  being  only  eleven  days'  difference 
in  the  annual  period  of  the  earth  and  the  meteors. 
But  when  the  group  has  made  more  than  two  or  three 
annual  revolutions,  this  interception  will  be  avoided 
until  the  cycle  of  years  is  ag[ain  nearly  completed. 
The  November  meteor-orbit  is  inclined  to  that  of  the 
earth  at  an  angle  of  seventeen  degrees,  and  the 
inherent  velocity  of  the  meteors  is  about  twenty  miles 
per  second,  corresponding  to  an  apparent  velocity 
in  the  earth's  atmosj^ere  of  nearly  forty  miles  per 
second.  We  may  remark  that  at  present  it  is  not 
quite  established  whether  the  November  meteors  com- 
plete their  annual  course  in  eleven  days  less  than  our 
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eartli,  or  in  eleven  days  more.  Sitlier  sapposition 
will  account  for  the  cycle  of  thirty-three  years ;  but 
the  qnestion  of  preference  will  probably  soon  be  settled, 
particularly  if  any  observations  can  be  made  next 
November. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  meteors  are  minute  planets, 
travelling  round  the  sun  in  fixed  orbits;  and, in  all 
probabihty  each  little  meteor-planet  has  also  its  own 
proper  motion  on  its  axis,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
uirger  members  of  the  solar  sjrstem.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sib^  for  whole  rings  of  tliese  minute  planets  to  circu- 
late round  the  sun.  Some  analogy  to  this  phenomenon 
occurs  in  ilie  case  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which  is  pal- 
pably surrounded  by  rings.  The  analogy  is  the  more 
perfect,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  body  of  the 
planet  haa  actually  been  seen  ihnmgK  the  intervening 
mass  of  one  of  its  rines,  showing  that  in  this  case  the 
ring  is  not  strictly  solid.  Another  comparison  is  that 
afforded  b^the  Zodiacal  Light,  a  beautiful  phenomenon, 
only  too  little  known  to  the  generality  of  people.  This 
remarkable  element  of  the  solar  system,  which  the 
writer  once  saw  to  great  advantage,  appears  to  origi- 
nate in  a  mass  of  attenuated  matter  enveloping  the  sun, 
and  havinff  tlie  shape  of  a  thick  lens.  It  extends  to  an 
immense  distance  from  the  sun,  and  has  a  delicately 
luminous  appearance,  stretching  like  a  pyramid  above 
the  horizon  from  the  quarter  where  the  sun  has  set) 
or  from  whence  it  is  about  to  arise.  In  a  clear  atmo- 
sphere it  may  be  seen  soon  after  sunset  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  In  equatorial  regions 
the  Zodiacal  Light  is  even  brighter  than  the  Milky 
War. 

^o  ascertain  the  height  of  a  shooting  star  is  not  a 
very  difficult  process,  fi  observations  can  be  correctly 
made,  trigonometry  soon  fumiahes  an  answer.  The 
height  once  known,  the  distance  from  a  point  of  ob- 
servation is  of  course  immediately  ascertainable;  and 
from  this  it  is  practicable  to  learn  something  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  meteoric  bodv.  By  a  very  ingenious 
process,  Mr.  Alexander  Herscnel  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  our  shooting  stars  weigh  no 
more  tluan  the  sixteenth  of  an  ounce,  while  others 
weigh  a  few  pounds.  Their  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  during  the  moment  in  which  they  are 
visible,  is  stated  to  be  from  sixteen  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles.  At  such  distances  bodies  so  small  would 
obviously  pass  undiscovered,  were  they  not  made  in- 
tensely mminous  by  combustion ;  and  even  then  their 
light  would  be  unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the  surround- 
ing darkness  of  night.  Their  luminous  appearance,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  is  strictly  transient.  Wot  ages  they 
have  traveUed  on  in  space,  simply  as  dark  bodies,  or 
only  illuminated  by  reflection ;  but  on  coming  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  earth  th^  undergo  ignition 
— 21,  process  which  speedily  destroys  them,  but  which 
renders  them  visible  for  uie  space  of  a  few  seconds. 
Their  combustion  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle,  that 
while  traversing  the  inter-planetary  spaces  uiey  en- 
counter very  little  or  no  resistance  to  their  flight; 
whereas,  on  approaching  the  earth,  they  have  to  force 
their  way  through  its  atmosphere.  The  air  is  therefore 
rapidly  condensed  in  front  of  the  meteoric  body,  and 
heat  is  produced  with  sufficient  intensity  to  fuse  or 
ignite  the  materials  of  which  the  flying  mass  is  com- 
posed. If  once  we  conceive  the  meteoric  body  as 
traversing  the  region  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  admitting  this  explanation.  A  speed 
of  eighteen  miles  per  second  is  neai'ly  sixty  times  that 
of  our  swiftest  artillery  projectiles ;  and  if  there  be  any 
air  to  impede  the  motion  of  a  body  travelling  at  this 
rate,  the  resistance  must  produce  a  prodinous  amount 
of  heat.  Even  this  extraordinary  speed  is  scurcely 
half  that  of  some  of  the  meteors ;  so  that  the  maximum 
rate  must  be  equal  te  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
the  velocity  of  the  artificial  projectfle. 

If  any  difficulty  besets  this  generally  accepted  theory, 


it  is  that  which  arises  ^m  the  great  height  of  some 
of  the  meteors,  as  compared  with  the  calcuuted  ertent 
of  the  earth's  atmospnere.  Thus  Sir  John  Herachel, 
who  makes  no  objection  to  the  foregoing  theory,  nerer- 
theless  states,  in  treating  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
that  at  the  height  of  eighty  miles,  the  tenuity  or  rare- 
faction of  the  air  must  be  so  great,  that  no  '*  combus- 
tion "  couldbe  maintained  in  it ;  and  **  the  most  delicate 
means  we  possess  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  my 
air  at  aU,  would  fail  to  afford  the  slightest  perceptible 
indication  of  ite  presence.''  The  italics  are  thoie  of 
the  distingnished  author  himsdf ;  and  it  is  reasonably 
concluded  from  this  that  a  vacuum  exists  at  liie  height 
of  eig^hty  or  ninety  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  in- 
conceivably more  perfect  than  any  tliat  can  be  produced 
in  the  best  air-pumps.  In  such  a  vacuum  ignition  would 
seem  to  be  impossible.  Yet  we  are  teld,  oy  the  same 
authori^,  that  meteors  range  te  an  altitude  sometimes 
sixt}r  miles  higher  than  tJiis  exalted  vacuum.  A  farther 
inquiry  inte  uiis  branch  of  the  subject  would  poasiblj 
vield  some  striking  results.  This  much  however  may 
be  taken  for  certain ;  that  the  ignition  of  these  tinj 
planets  does  not  occur  until  they  are  comparatiyely 
near  the  earth ;  and  that  unless  they  possess  an  excep- 
tionally low  velocity,  it  is  next  te  impossible  for  tbem 
te  penetrate  the  ^(enser  r^ons  ox  the  atmospbere 
without  being  dissipated  in  particles  or  convertea  into 
vapour  or  eas.  Practically  speaking,  the  earth  is 
armour-clad  against  these  fiery  darts  <»  the  skies ;  and 
the  closeness  of  the  analogy  will  be  seen  when  we 
remonber  that  shells  fired  from  heavy  guns  are  ignited 
by  the  heat  ffenerated  in  their  passa^y^e  through  a  tiuck 
iron  plate,  whereas  tliey  would  pass  tmrough  a  consider- 
able mass  of  timber  without  ignition. 

A  very  singular  result  has  oeen  apprehended  from 
the  action  of  tne  earth's  g^vity  on  these  bodies,  namelj, 
that  it  may  compel  some  of  them  to  perform  the  dnty 
of  satellites.  Sir  John  Herschel  savs :  "  The  observa- 
tions of  M.  Petit  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  at  least  one  such  body  revolving  round  tbe 
earth,  as  a  satellite,  in  about  three  hours  twenty 
minutes,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  equal  to  2*513  radii 
of  the  earth  from  ite  centre,  or  five  thousand  miles 
above  ite  surface."  Size  and  solidity  may  enable  such 
masses  to  shine  by  reflected  Heht,  and  to  show  them- 
selves for  a  brief  moment  before  plunging  into  the 
earth's  shadow. 

As  to  the  actual  composition  of  these  meteoric  bodies, 
our  chief  clue  depends  on  identifying  thenn  with 
aerolites,  or  those  stony  masses  wmch  occasionally 
fall  from  the  air,  accomx>anied  by  all  the  eridences 
of  velocity,  heat,  and  explosion.  Kio  planetaij  cha- 
racter of  these  strange  visitors  is  strikingly  inmcated 
by  the  intense  decree  of  cold  which,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  characterized  a  mass  of  this  land  after  the 
superficial  heat  had  passed  off.  Of  these  aerolitic 
bodies,  long  and  interesting  accounte  are  given.  Some 
aerolites  are  of  such  a  sise  as  to  weigh  several  tons. 
Kock-like  and  crystalline  in  theii*  structure,  thej  arf 
found  to  contain  iron  in  a  metallic  state,  nickel,  various 
compounds  of  magnesia  and  silica,  and  other  enb- 
stances,  all  of  which  are  common  to  our  earth— iit 
lea«t  in  their  elementary  composition.  But  the  state 
in  which  some  of  these  compounds  appear,  serves  to 
prove  that  the  meteor-planete  have  had  an  existence 
almost  wholly  apart  from  air  and  water,  and  very 
slightly  associated  with  oxygen.  In  the  present  stage 
of  scientific  inquiry,  these  strange  masses  of  matter 
are  hailed  with  special  interest,  as  furnishing  a  con* 
necting  link  between  our  own  world  and  those  which 
float  around  us.  New  modes  of  investigation  are 
coming  to  our  aid ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope, 
that,  as  the  history  of  a  pebble  carries  us  back  into 
past  geological  eras  of  our  own  planet,  so  the  stady  <n 
the  aerolites  may  reveal  some  of  the  hitherto  imdis* 
covffl-ed  secrete  of  the  universe. 
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GONSIDEBABLE  amount  of  scepti- 
ciam  is  often  ezliibited,  eyea  hy  educated 
people,  u  to  tbe  real  worth  of  miasionaij 
euterpi-ioe.  What  is  the  practical  pro- 
duct, BtLj  thej,  ot  all  the  energy,  wealth, 
and  time  expended  in  aowing  the  seeds 
ot  Christianity  among  the  savages  of 
remot«  islands  ?  and  nny  not  devote  all 
thoae  reeonrcea  to  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  debased  popnlation  of 
oui'  own  overciMwdod  citiee  P  One  part 
of  the  doubt  is  sjiswered  in  the  most 
satiafsctory  inanner  by  Mr.  Ellis's  work 
entitled  "Maditgascar  Beiisitedi"  its 
staicments  being  supported  by  facte  which  do  not 
d.«pend  solely  on  missionary  testimonj^,  but  are  patent 
to  all  the  world,  through  the  infonuation  from  time  to 
time  conveyed  in  newspapers,  discussed  in  parliament, 
and  takenaethe  basis  of  action  by  our  own  and  foreign 
govemments. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  tbe  portrait  at  the  bead  of 
tbia  article  with  any  degree  of  attention,  he  cannot  fail 
to  bo  unprcssed.  as  we  have  been,  with  the  capabilities  of 
tbe  race  of  whiah  it  may  be  considered  a  representa- 
tive. It  win  be  easy  to  judge,  from  the  few  facte  we  are 
about  to  recite,  whether  the  impression  is  well  founded  j 
and  if  BO,  whether  any  amotmt  of  zeal  devoted  to  the 
clcTatiou  of  sncfa  a  race  to  the  rank  of  a  civilised  and 
Christian  nation  would  be  miaapphed.  First,  a  word  or 
two  lu)  t«  the  scene  of  the  evente  described  by  Mr.  Ellis. 


flowing  between,  while  still  further  to  tbo  east,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  lie  the  comparatively  minute  islands 
of  Mauritius  and  Reunion,  in  the  occupation,  re- 
spectively, of  England  and  France.  In  extent  of 
surface  Madagascar  is  larger  than  the  United  King- 
dom, and  ite  population  is  about  five  millions.  It  la 
inhabited  by  several  tribes,  the  chief  and  central 
portion  being  occupied  by  the  Hovas,  who,  under  one 
of  their  former  kings,  Radania  I.,  subdued  the  other 
races  to  theii'  supremacy.  The  Hovoa  present  a  marked 
conti-aat,  in  their  physical  character,  to  the  other 
tribes  of  the  island,  ^eir  skin  is  lighter,  their  hair  is 
straitht  and  long,  while  the  daik  complexion  and 
Woolly  heads  of  the  other  i-aces  proclaim  their  African 
origin.  That  of  the  Hovas  ttemselves  is  not  so  clearly 
traced.  Their  features  ai-e  somewhat  of  the  Malay 
type,  but  with  more  refined  and  intelligent  cjtpression, 
and  they  ore  said  to  resemble  voi'y  closely  the  islander* 
of  the  South  Seas.  But  where  they  came  from  and 
when  they  esteblished  themselves  in  Madagascar  are 
unknown,  although  theii'  largo  and  substantial  towns 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  at  no  recent  period. 

What  we  know  ot  the  history  of  Madagascar  and  ite 
relation  to  the  European  nations  may  be  briefly 
naiTated.  The  first  European  settlement  was  formed 
by  the  Fi-ench  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  abandoned  after  a  time ;  and  early  in  tbe  present 
century  a  few  Enghsh  misBionaries  visited  the  island. 
and  prepared  tbo  way  for  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  British  government  and  King  Kodama  I.  Thip 
king,  thougbTiimself  a  iiagan,  waslt^vourablc  to  Chris- 
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tiauity,  and  in  liis  reign  the  miBeionaries  pursued  theii' 
work  in  peace,  teaching  the  inhabitants,  in  addition  to 
the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  some  of  the  arts  of  civi- 
lised life.  But  on  Badama's  death  his  queen,  Banavalo 
Max^jaka,  ascended  the  throne,  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  war  against  Christianity,  banishing  its 
teachers  and  fiercely  persecuting  the  native  converts, 
in  the  determination,  if  possible,  to  uproot  the  new 
faith  from  the  land.  Throughout  her  long  reign  of 
five-and>twenty  years  she  steadfajstly  pursued  this 
poUcy,  and  her  hatred  of  Christianity  extended  to  that 
of  ail  nations  professing  it.  She  put  an  end,  for  a 
time,  to  commerce  between  the  islana  and  the  European 
dominions ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  ill-treatment  of 
some  of  the  subjects  of  fjugland  and  France,  a  joint 
expedition  was  despatched  from  Mauritius  and  K^union 
to  punish  her  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  expedition 
had  a  disastrous  result,  and  although  the  despatch  of 
a  stronger  force  was  meditated  by  both  governments, 
the  intention  was  never  carried  out. 

Queen  Banavalo  died  in  August,  1861,  and  her  son 
ascended  the  throne  as  Badama  11.  The  prince  had 
been  known  to  disapprove  of  his  mother's  persecutions, 
and  a  strong  party  was  formed  against  him  to  place 
his  cousin  Kamboasalama  on  the  throne.  But  their 
schemes  were  set  aside  by  the  prompt  action  of  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  by  the  great 
predilection  of  the  people  in  Badama's  favour.  On 
his  accession,  Badama  at  once  proclaimed  that  perse- 
cution should  cease — ^that  there  should  be  freedom  of 
reli^ouB  worship  alike  for  heathen,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian ;  and  he  instructed  his  ministers  to  re-enter 
into  relations  with  European  governments,  and  to 
cignify  to  the  missionaries  that  they  might  resume 
their  work  in  safety.  In  accordance  with  an  invitation 
specially  addressed  to  him,  Mr.  Ellis — ^who  had  pre- 
viously visited  Madagascar  for  purposes  of  observation, 
but  could  hold  no  open  intercourse  with  the  native 
Christians — now  returned  to  the  island  in  his  proper 
character  of  a  Christian  missionary,  with  full  uberty 
to  revive  and  to  spread  the  faith.  He  left  England  in 
November,  1861,  and  arrived  in  the  interior  of  Mada- 
gascar in  the  following  May. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  the  fiercest  persecution,  the  heathen 
island  of  Madagascar  would  have  exhibited  but  few 
traces  of  the  former  teaching  of  a  few  missionaries, 
who  had  laboured  with  difficult  and  in  limited  districts, 
to  shed  light  in  pagan  darkness.  But  Mr.  Ellis  found 
that  among  the  natives  there  were  still  many  who  were 
ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  who  had 
cherished  and  adhered  to  the  Christian  faith  and  wor- 
ship in  spite  of  all  difficulty  and  danger.  Yet  the  per- 
secution had  been  fierce  enough.  Two  hundred  persons 
had  been  arrested  and  condemned  to  different  penalties, 
and  most  of  the  punishments  were  extreme.  Fourteen 
were  stoned  to  death  at  one  place,  and  others  after- 
wards. Fifty-seven  were  banished  in  fetters,  of  whom 
more  than  half  died.  Poison  was  administered  to 
about  fifty,  of  whom  eight  died.  Sixteen  amongst  the 
large  number  reduced  to  slavery  were  redeemed  at 
hi^  prices ;  and  six  leading  men  among  the  Christians 
who  were  condemned  to  de«,th,  and  had  effected  their 
escape,  remained  in  concealment  until  the  accession  of 
Badama,  a  period  of  four  years  and  six  months. 

Among  those  stoned  to  death  on  this  occasion  was  a 
native  Cnristian  named  Bainitsontsoraka,  of  whom  a 
photograph  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Ellis  on  his  visit  to 
Madagascar  in  1856.  It  is  this  portrait,  as  engraved 
for  MS*.  Ellis's  book,  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  our  readers.  It  will  give  them  a  good  idea 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Hovas,  in  addition 
to  its  interest  aa  tne  likeness  of  the  martyr,  and  for 
the  present  we  will  only  add  that  a  very  interesting 
autooiography  of  Bainitsontsoraka  will  be  found  in 
the  worK  referred  to. 


THE  GANG  SYSTEM  OF  LABOUR, 

Ko.  n. 

EtiIi  and  iniurious  as  is  the  working  of  the  gang 
system  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  is  infinitely  more 
deplorable  in  relation  to  its  moi*al  effects  upon  the 
children  and  young  persons  whose  character  are  in 
course  of  formation  while  under  its  influence.  In  the 
gangs,  as  already  stated,  children  of  tender  age,  bojs, 
girls,  lads,  lasses,  and  youths  of  both  Bexes,  and  ; 
grown  women  of  doubtful  character,  are  mingled  to- 
gether, as  well  at  their  work  as  in  their  long  marclies 
to  and  fro.  During  the  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hoars 
a  day  that  they  are  thus  associated,  the  young  and 
innocent  are  exposed  to  the  foul  language  and  foul 
conduct  of  the  older  and  dejpraved — ^no  semblance  of 
check  or  control  being  exercised  by  the  gang-master. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  throughout  the  day  no 
means  of  retirement  or  seclusion  K>r  either  sex— no ; 
shelter  for  any  one  from  the  observation  of  the  rest. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  most  hideoos— eo 
much  so  that  every  witness  who  touches  on  the  Bubject 
is  loud  and  earnest  in  his  denunciation  of  it. 

The  Bev.  W.  F.  Beckett  remarks,  that  eren  those 
children  who  are  steady  and  respectable  when  thej 
first  join  a  gang  soon  become  connipted.  The  gang 
system,  he  avers,  is  the  cause  of  a  moral  pestilence, 
and  girls  who  have  worked  in  gangs  can  seldom 
obtain  employment  in  domestic  service.  The  Ber. 
B.  Baker,  vicar  of  Friston  and  Snape,  says :  "  Girls  for 
some  time  employed  in  gang  work  lose  all  taste  for 
domestic  pursuits;  a  love  for  unhealthy  liberty  sets 
in,  untidy  habits  arise,  they  turn  aside  from  sernce 
in  farm  or  other  houses,  know  littie  or  nothing  of 
sewing,  washing,  making  or  mending ;  and,  entering 
upon  marriage,  are  generally  imtidy,  slovenly,  and 
bad  managing  housekeepers.  Young  people  in  gangs 
are  seldom  K>und  in  week-d^nr  or  ^moay  Bchuok" 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Hutton,  rector  of  Stilton,  says  the  gang 
work  "  makes  the  girls  rough  and  lawless,  and  con- 
sequently imfits  them  for  domestic  service,  and  dis- 
qualifies them  for  their  future  position  of  wives  and 
mothers.  There  is  in  these  villages,"  he  adds,  "a 
shocking  want  of  modesty  and  aefi-restect  amongst 
very  many  of  the  women  and  girls.  Cii^cumstances 
come  to  light,  from  tnne  to  tune,  of  the  grossest 
character,  such  aa  one  would  only  ei^>eot  to  meet  mil 
in  the  very  worert  shuns  of  our  worst  towns.  1  think 
thei*e  can  oeno  doubt  that  this  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  gang  system."  Tlie  Bev.  H.  Prior,  vicar  of 
Boston,  describes  the  "  oanversation  and  songs  ^hen 
at  work  and  returning  home  aa  most  obscene  and 
disgusting  ;'*  and  bajb  mat  it  is  *'  quite  coinmon  to  hear 
children  not  above  eight  years  old  swear,  and  that  sacb 


conversation  is  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  ff^S 
master."  The  Bev.  H.  MackenBie,  rector  of  T^^ 
St.  Mary,  says :  "  The  gang  system  acts  as  a  bhght 
and  a  curse  to  the  parish.  .  .  .  The  women  who  go  to 
field  work  rarely  manage  their  houses  well,  or  make 
their  homes  comfortalSe  to  their  huabands.  The 
g^ls  are  depraved  in  early  life,  and  grow  up  coarse, 
and  bold,  and  corrupt.  One  who  has  oiten  woried 
with  them  has  told  me  that '  he  would  rather  see  his 
girls  go  into  the  workhouse  than  to  fi^d  work ;'  an^ 
tibat '  ne  is  the  biggest  hero  among  tliem  who  can  tell 
the  biggest  lie  and  swear  the  biggest  oath.'  OirU 
have  not  thus  merely  their  ears  |x^nted  and  their 
tastes  depraved,  but  their  hands  are  spoilt  for  domesti^ 

work,  their  sense  of  modesty  destroyed ^ 

they  grow  up  fond  of  the  wild  and  reckless  freedom  of 
the  neldst  and  utterly  unsuited  either  for  serriee  ui 
the  house  of  a  mistress,  or  for  the  proper  management 
of  a  house  of  their  own." 

We    might    multiply  testimony  of    tiiis   kind  ^ 
almost  any  extent,  some  of  it  from  clergymen  ^^o 
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hare  thooffht  proper  to  speak  out  mttch  more  f ovoibly 
and  plamfy  tnan  we  kanre  ventured  to  do;  and  we 
might  endorae  their  evidence  with  that  of  employers 
of  gangs,  and  that  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
&BKp\ojeA.  Bnt  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
state  of  edaoatton  among  the  gang- workers. 

The  inataneee  cited  by  the  commissioners  of  answers 
given  by  the  chiMren  to  the  simplest  questions  will  show 
what  is  the  state  of  the  case.  B.  T.,  a  boy  of  eleven 
yeajTB,  can  read  imperfectly,  does  not  know  6  times  6,  or 
d  times  4 ;  gets  \b,  6d.  a  day ;  cannot  tell  how  much  that 
is  a  week;  9sm  he  tives  in  the  county  of  England. 
H.  8.,  a  boy  of  ten,  cannot  read  or  spdL  £.  C,  a  girl 
of  thirteen,  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  county,  or  the 
Queen's  name.  J.  8.,  a  boy  of  ten,  cannot  tell  6  times? ; 
3  times  8  are  18  (after  considering,  are  24) ;  cannot 
telLthe  name  of  the  county;  says  the  sea  is  (after 
hesitation)  wet.  Another  little  examinee  being  aeked 
what  sorrow  is,  mhes,  '*  Please,  sir,  it's  a  bad  word." 
Many  of  the  childi-en,  even  up  to  thirteen  and  four- 
teen, can  neither  read  nor  spell ;  and  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  know  the  names  of  the  county 
and  the  parish  in  which  they  live. 

The  religious  knowledge  of  the  gang- workers  is 
even  below  their  secular  education.  fYom  the  ciroum- 
stancee  of  their  life  the  clergyman,  however  desirous  of 
doing  them  good,  has  little  or  no  opportunity,  since 
he  cannot  get  at  them.  At  their  homes  he  can  only 
find  them  at  night,  after  their  weary  work  and  long 
tramp,  when  they  are  not  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  his 
counsels.  If  Ihey  reach  home  in  time  to  attend  the 
ni^ht  school,  they  usually  fall  asleep  there  from  bodily 
fatigue ;  and  if  they  keep  awake,  they  are  so  dull,  and 
their  progress  is  so  slow  and  painful,  that  they  gene- 
rally give  up  the  attempt  after  a  time.  Often  they 
will  rudely  repel  any  offer  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  night  school,  saying  they  do  not  come  there  to 
be  preached  to ;  and  they  do  not  seek  it  at  church ; 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them,  as  one  clergyman  states, 
never  entering  o  place  of  worship — being  so  brutalized 
and  demoralized  by  the  system  that  they  have  no 
taste  for  it.  They  are  "  virtually  heathens ;"  and,  like 
the  nomads  of  the  African  deserts, "  need  to  be  civilized 
before  they  can  be  Christianized.^'  It  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  among  them  boys,  and  young  men  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  "  who  knew  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  Gk>d,  had  never  heard  of  a  Saviour,  or  could  recite 
the  Lord's  Prayer." 

liooking  at  the  cost  of  the  gan?  system  to  the 
community,  there  ought  certainly  to  be  some  compen- 
saitang  advantages,  and  these  of  no  light  value,  attached 
to  it.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  the  advantages  would 
be  found  nearly  all  on  one  side~*the  side  ^ich  con- 
trols the  labour  market ;  and  that  they  would  be  far 
outweighed  by  the  disadvantages  on  the  other  side — 
the  sicb  of  the  labourer.  The  ^ang  eyirtem  owed  its 
origin  to  the  law  of  settlement,  which  threw  the  burden 
of  the  poor  on  the  parishes  where  they  were  boni  or 
had  otherwise  acquired  a  settlement.  To  prevent  the 
increase  of  poor  families,  and,  collaterally,  of  poor  rates, 
in  certain  parishes,  the  farmers  and  landowners  pulled 
down  the  cottages  and  drove  the  occupiers  into  other 
parishes.  Few  labourers  being  left  on  the  land,  it 
became  necessary  to  import  labour,  and  hence  the 
formation  of  the  gangs  tmder  gang-masters,  with  whom 
farmers  could  contract  for  the  performance  of  the 
-work  ihef  wanted  done.  To  the  cultivator  the  advan- 
tage was  obviously  considerable.  He  could  get  Ihe 
work  of  his  farm  done  without  having  a  heavy  poor 
rate  to  pay :  he  also  found  ere  long  that  he  eotud  get 
the  work  of  men  done  by  active  lads  and  girls,  at  a  less 
charge  than  he  would  pav  the  men — and  it  may  have 
been  this  consideration  cnieflv  which  led  to  the  spread 
of  the  system.  But  the  old  state  of  affairs  ceased 
with  the  passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability  Bill, 
when  one  would  have  thought  the  cotta^  would  have 


been  rebuilt,  and  the  adult  labourers  recalled.  That  this 
has  not  jret  taken  place  to  any  extent  in  the  gang- work- 
ing districts,  is  of  itself  presumptive  evidence  that  gang 
work  is  maintained  soldy  in  the  mterestof  the  cultivator. 

Irrespective  of  its  injurious  effects,  physically  and 
morally,  on  which  we  nave  already  dwelt,  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  gang  system  to  the  labourer  are  inost 
serious.  In  the  first  place,  the  gang-workera  do  not 
receive  the  whole  of  the  small  value  at  which  thdi^ 
labour  is  assessed,  since  the  gang-master  is  the  middle 
man  between  them  and  their  employer,  and  pockets  an 
unreasonable  proportion  of  their  pay.  In  the  seoond 
place,  unlike  the  ordinary  day  labourer,  the  gang- 
worker  has  no  certain  wage  at  the  week's  end,  but  is 
dependent  for  bis  pay  upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  farmer  who  employs  individual  labourers  takes  the 
risk  of  the  weather  on  himself ;  but,  using  gang  work^ 
he  shifts  that  risk  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  gang.  In 
the  third  place,  the  adult  labourer  is  both  oppressed 
and  corrupted  by  the  system.  He  is  oppressed, 
because  he  is  often,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
superseded  on  the  farm  by  the  gang- workers ;  or, 
having  to  compete  with  them,  he  is  compelled  to  do  so 
at  a  lower  wage  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  lowness  of  his  own  wage  that  comp^ 
him  to  send  his  children  into  the  gang  at  a  tender  age, 
to  the  destruction,  as  we  have  seen,  of  their  health  aoid 
morals.  He  is  corrupted,  in  many  instances,  because 
the  system  acts  to  make  him  too  independent  of  his 
employer,  since  he  knows  that  be  can  at  any  time  join 
a  gang  should  the  farmer  send  him  off.  But  the  worst 
effect,  and  it  is  one  of  no  unf  requent  occurrence,  ha|^ens 
when  the  day  labourer,  having  a  large  family  of  children* 
sends  them  all  out  to  work  in  the  gan^,  while  he  does 
no  work  himself,  but  leads  an  idle,  dissipated  life,  upon 
the  produce  of  their  exertions. 

The  qpiestion  remains — What  can  be  done — ^what 
ou^ht  to  be  done  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  an  abuse 
which  is  pi*oductive  of  so  much  misery  and  wrong  ?   No 
one  acquainted  with  the  processes  of  a^culture  would, 
we  imagine,  dream  of  doing  away  with  the  work  of 
children  and  young  persons  on  the  farm.  Their  labour 
in  certain  dex)artments  is  almost  indispensable ;  while, 
under   proper    i*egulations,    it   would    be    healthfnl, 
morally  innocuous,  and  in  many  respects  beneficial 
to  them.      Under  these   difficult  circumstances   the 
commissioners  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  gang* 
masters  shall  be  required  to  take  out  a  licence,  to 
obtain  which  they  must  produce  certificates  of  cha« 
racter,  and  that  the  licence  shall  be  revocable  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  divison.    They  propose  to  ta  the 
minimum  age  at  which  boys  may  be  employed  at 
eight,  and  uie  age  of  girls  at  twelve.     Thev  would 
limit  the  distances  which  children  shall  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  accordance  with  their  age  and  with  the  hours 
of  labour.      They  also  suggest  regulations  for   the 
separation  of   the  sexes,  and  express  their  decided 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  the  Factoir  Act  shonid 
be  brought  into  operation  in  regard  to  education,  and 
that  the  children  should  be  compelled,  during  a  certain 
portion  of  their  time,  to  go  to  school.      \Vhile  wo 
concur  in  the  spirit  of  these  recommendations,  we 
are  yet  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  comprise  all  the 
reform  that  is  necessary.      If  the  principle  of  the 
Factory  Act  should  be  brought  to  bear  as  to  education, 
why  should  the  same  principle  not  apply  in  other 
respects?    The- factory  boy  is  not  allowed  to  work 
imtil  he  is  thirteen  years  old:   what  crime  has  the 
labourer's  child  committed  that  he  should  be  set  to 
work  five  years  earlier  P    And  would  it  not  be  better, 
in  the  case  of  giris,  to  forbid  thw  joining  the  gan^ 
until  they  have  an«ived  at  the  years  of  discretion  P  m 
which  case  the  probability  is  they  would  not  join  them 
at  all.    Then  perhaps  we  should  see  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  that  disgrace  to  rural  industry — ^the  employ* 
ment  of  cottagers'  wives  in  field  labour. 
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Vn.  THX  h6tEL  DIET7. 

Of  ih6  different  medical  charitable  institations  of  Paris 
the  fi6td  Dien  is  certainly  most  worthy  of  notice. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  the  princi|>al  hospital  of 
the  cit^  of  Paris,  and  the  school  in  which  almost  all 
tlie  prmcipal  French  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
obtained  their  celebrity,  it  is  the  oldest  es&blishment 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  H6tel  Dien  was  founded 
in  the  year  600  by  bt.  Landry,  who  was  then  Bishop 
of  Paris,  assisted  by  Erchinamd,  Mayor  of  tiie  Palace 
for  the  time  beinff.  Philip  Aaffostus  afterwards  en- 
larged it  and  endowed  it  wii£  funds,  and  several 
other  monarchs  contributed  later  to  its  extension. 
Athough  established  in  a  centurjr  when  religious 
bigotry  ran  high,  the  liberality  of  its  rules  for  the 
a&iission  of  patients  did  great  honour  to  St.  Laudry, 
by  whom  they  were  drawn  up.  Its  doors  were  to  be 
freely  opened  to  all  requiring  medical  assistance, 
without  exception  of  age,  sex,  occupation,  country, 
or  reliffion.  It  was  to  receive,  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  all  sick  or  wounded  persons,  whether  those 
resident  in  Paris,  pilgrims,  vagabonds,  or  mendicants, 
without  any  formality  beinxj^  required  for  their  recep- 
tion,  or  the  slightest  impediment  being  made  to  their 
leaving  the  building  whenever  they  desired  to  do  so. 
Protertant  as  we  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie 
French  medical  charities  have  always  shown  gpreat 
liberality  in  their  even-handed  manner  of  giving  relief 
to  the  sick,  without  distinction  of  creed.  In  England, 
at  the  present  day,  an  equal  liberality  is  shown  in  all 
our  hospitals,  whether  general  or  special,  but  that  was 
hardly  the  case  in  the  last  centui*y.  A  law  was  then 
passed  in  one  of  our  general  hospitals  to  the  effect  that 
*'  This  charity  is  esto.blished  for  the  relief  <A  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  except 
papists,  who  on  no  account  shall  be  admitted.  U, 
however,  any  one  grievously  wounded  be  brought  into 
the  hospital,  and  it  be  afterwards  discovered  that  he  is 
a  papist,  he  may  remain  in  it  till  cured,  unless  it  shall 
be  found  that  a  Bomish  priest  haa  visited  him,  and 
in  that  case,  at  all  hazard  he  shall  be  turned  out."  Of 
course  this  law  is  now  utterly  disregarded,  and  is  merely 
kept  on  the  books  of  the  hospital  aa  a  curiosity.  Sevend 
clergymen  of  the  Church  ox  Enfi^land  are  on  the  com- 
mittee, yet  in  no  institution  in  the  world  is  more  per- 
fect rebgions  equality  maintained,  and  the  clergy 
themselves  are  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  present  liberal  system. 

Although  the  Hotel  Dieu,  during  what  are  called 
the  dark  ages,  was  regarded  as  a  rdigious  estal>lish- 
ment,  its  treatment  of  the  sick  ^oor  was  as  perfect  as 
the  knowledge  and  means  of  the  times  would  lulow.  In 
the  tune  of  St.  Louis  the  average  number  of  the  in- 
mates was  nine  hundred,  in  that  of  Hemy  lY .  it  had 
increased  to  one  thousand  three  hundred,  and  in  that 
of  Louis  XIY.  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  without 
any  sufficient  additions  having  been  made  in  the 
building  for  this  increaae  in  the  number  of  patients. 
The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  continued 
to  augpnent  at  an  enormous  ratio ;  still  no  additions 
were  made  to  the  building,  and  it  occasionally  became 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  threaten  a  pestilence. 
Although  the  building  waa  never  capable  of  containing 
convemently  more  tlmn  one  thousand  beds,  as  many 
as  nine  thousand  inmates  were  occasionally  crowded 
into  the  hospital  at  the  same  time.  In  times  of 
emergency,  as  many  as  fifteen  children,  suffering  from 
different  diseases,  were  placed  in  the  same  bed.  In 
the  time  of  Louis  XY. — and  indeed  till  the  Revolution 
had  broken  out  in  the  r&m  of  Louis  XYI. — the 
ubuaes  which  existed  in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  and  the  utter 


disregard  of  the  royal  authorities  for  the  wants  of  the 
sick  poor,  would  hardly  have  been  believed,  had  tluj 
not  been  substantiated  by  men  of  high  r^utatioa  and 
indisputable  veracity. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic,  three  com* 
missioners — ^Bally,  Tenon,  and  Iiavoiner--were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Directory  to  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  to  suggest  what  alteratioiu 
could  be  made  for  its  im^ovement.  From  the  rq^ 
made  by  them  we  cite  the  following  almost  incn^Ue 
statements.  "  A  few  years  before  the  commenoemttt 
of  the  Bevolution  it  was  no  unoommon  sight  to  find 
four,  five,  and  even  nine  persons  in  the  same  bed;  and 
nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  dead  bodj  to 
remain  for  hours  in  the  same  bed  with  the  living 
before  it  was  removed.  From  want  of  sfpaoe^  the 
convalescents  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  nme 
ward  with  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead;  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  beine  so  vitiated  that  it  vaa 
impossible  for  an  individual  not  accustomed  to  it 
to  remain  in  it  even  for  a  few  minutes.  On  tlie 
thii*d  floor  the  arrangements  were  especially  bai 
There  a  ward  was  set  apart  for  convalescentg,  bat 
to  arrive  at  it  the  patients  tuul  to  pass  through  another, 
solely  used  by  persons  suffering  from  smau-pox.  In 
another  part  of  the  building  was  a  ward  for  thoae  who 
had  undergone  severe  surgical  operations;  while  in 
the  next  one  to  it,  without  any  more  than  a  curtain 
separating  them,  were  a  number  of  insane  patie&ti, 
placed  together  without  any  attempt  at  dassification, 
diaturbin^  by  their  cries  and  uproar  the  poor  sufSEren 
in  the  a4]oining  ward,  who  were  in  so  much  m^  ^ 
repose.  No  dcusification  was  made  in  the  diteasei 
the  patients  were  suffering  from;  fever,  anuJl-pox, 
and  paralysis  were  f I'eauently  found  tog^er  in  tbe 
same  bed.  In  the  female  wajnis  the  organisation  tfas 
even  worse  than  in  the  male.  Maternity  cases  receired 
no  different  treatment  from  the  others ;  and  an  infant 
was  frequently  bom  in  a  ward  where  the  patients  were 
suffering  from  fever  or  an^  other  disease.  Kot  tlte 
slightest  distinction  of  social  class  was  made  amoog 
the  female  patients.  The  respectable  matron  or  inno- 
cent young  girl,  whom  misfortune  had  driven  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  hospital,  were  not  only  placed  in  the 
same  wards,  but  frequently  in  the  very  beds  with  tk 
outcasts  of  their  sex.  Even  among  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  things,"  continues  the  r^>ort,  ''anj- 
thing  more  dreadful  than  the  actual  condition  of  tiui 
j;reat  hospital  can  hardly  be  imagined.  So  pestilential 
IS  its  atmosphere,  that  the  avera^  of  deaths  among 
the  patients  who  enter  it  is  one  in  four,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  leave  it  alive  do  bo  wito 
shattered  constitutions,  and  rarely  recover  from  tbe 
effects  of  their  residence  in  it.'* 

Without  attempting  to  offer  the  slightest  excuse  for 
the  bloodthirsty  Earbarities  of  the  fint  Bevolution,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  French  people  had  hut  little 
cause  to  love  their  aristocracy  or  their  governing  au- 
thorities, especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  grest 
was  the  extravagance  of  the  nobility  and  wealtnj  d 
the  day,  and  the  selfishness  of  their  luxurious  mode  of 
living.  As  soon  as  something  like  order  was  establisbed 
under  the  Bepublic,  one  of  the  first  subjects  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  authorities  was  tbe 
amehoration  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  tbe 
H6td  Dieu.  With  tiie  exception,  that  a  few  j««^ 
previous  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  the  insane 
patients  had  been  removed  from  the  hospital,  thing* 
were  much  in  the  same  state  when  the  Berohtion 
broke  out  as  when  the  commissioners  gave  in  tbev 
report.  The  same  year  the  Directory  not  only  r^ 
instated  the  commissioners,  but  ^ve  tnem  full  power 
to  reorganize  the  H6tel  Dieu  in  the  manner  the; 
considered  most  desirable ;  and  admuahly  did  tfaej 
carry  out  the  task  assigned  to  them.  Before  they 
had  been  in  office  a  year,  they  removed  the  slau^htar- 
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house  (for  bitherto  the  meat  required  for  the  patients 
was  killed  in  the  bnUdiag  itoeU)i  tmd  thorougUv  re- 
formed the  kitchen  department.    All  the  large  beds 


were  taken  amj,  and  a  pontive  prohibitioii  for  the 
fatnre  waa  pnbliiBhed  gainst  placing  eren  two  patients 
in  the  same  bed.  All  peraom  afflioted  with  cntaneona 
diaeaaea  were  remcrrad  to  a  hospital  especially  appointed 
for  the  porpOBe.  A  strict  classification  was  made 
among  the  female  patients,  and  women  of  bad  repata- 
tion  w«re  no  longer  allowed  to  remain  with  the  others. 
Several  other  ramcal  improTements  in  ventilation  and 
organization  were  effected,  and  before  tiie  end  of  a 
year  that  hospital,  i^eh,  when  the  oommiasionerB 
took  office,  hail  been  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  com- 
monitf,  now  began  to  be  looked  upon — not  only  in 
France,  bnt  in  aU  Enrope  aa  w^ — as  a  model  for  other 
inatitiitiona  of  the  same  description  to  follow. 


oeived  to  obc^  the  medical  authority,  that  eren  if  the 
act  she  was  required  to  perfonn  should  appear  to  her 
as  pregndicial  to  the  patient,  she  dared  not  disob^  it. 
We  inquired  if  there  was  over  any  difference  of  opinion 
ezistii^  between  them  and  the  medical  officers,  and 
■he  aasored  na  never  in  the  slightest  decree;  that 
while  they  implicitly  obeyed  the  orders  of  tka  medical 
anihoritieB,  they  were  invariably  treated  by  them  with 
the  greatest  reroect  and  conrteer  in  return.  It  should 
also  be  statod  that  the  medicu  duties  performed  by 
the  Sisters  of  Ofaarily  are  far  more  laborions  and 
onerons  than  those  generally  nndertoken  by  lady- 
nnrses.  All  the  heavier  portions  of  nnrsin^; — such  as 
removing  sheets  withoot  diBtnrbing  the  patient,  apply- 
ing poultices,  and  the  hnndred  other  manual  operations 
of  iao  sick  room— ars  all  performed  by  the  Bisters  of 
Qiarity.    Another  admirable  featum  in  their  organi- 


The  nursing  depajtraeni  of  the  Hfltel  Dieo,  as  well 
aa  moat  of  the  hospitals  in  France,  ia  under  the  super- 
mtendence  and  management  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
are  in  their  duties  under  the  strict  authority  and 
direction  of  the  medical  officers.  Here  a  considerable 
difference  appears  to  exist  between  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  lady^norses  in  England.  More  than 
one  attempt  has  been  made  to  ma£e  the  latter  inde- 
pendent of  the  medical  authorities,  and  the  admirable 
organization  of  Uie  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
their  efficient. manner  of  working,  has  frequently  been 

Sioted  in  support  of  thia  view  of  the  case.  This  con- 
uaion  has,  nowever,  been  arrived  at  on  most  insufK- 
cient  data— strict  obedience  to  the  medical  authority 
'bei^  one  of  the  highest  duties  inculcated  in  the  Sisters 
of  Cjharitv.  When  questionjug  one  on  the  subject,  she 
told  ns  that  eo  imperative  is  the  order  they  have  re- 


lation is,  tliat  although  e.  religious  body  themaelvca, 
they  are  strictlv  ordered,  and  as  strictly  abstain,  from 
interfering  wim  the  religious  creed  of  any  of  the 
patients  under  their  management.  On  inquiring  of 
one  of  the  phTBtciana  of  the  nospital  whether  they  (the 
sisters)  ever  broke  the  role,  he  assured  us  that  during 
the  many  years  he  had  been  attached  to  the  institntion 
he  had  never  known  bo  instance  of  such  being  tlie 
case.  They  were  generally,  he  said,  women  of  great 
libeorality  ot  opinion,  and  would  be  far  more  likdy  to 
assist  a  Protestant  patient  in  obtaining  the  services  of 
one  of  his  own  clergy,  than  to  do  anything  to  make 
him  a  convert  to  their  own  reli^n.  The  average 
number  of  sisters  and  attendanta  in  the  Hotel  Dien  u 
abont  one  to  nine  patients. 

Perha^  the  beet  time  for  a  foreigner  to  inspect  ttie 
H6tel  Sieu  is  during  the  visit  of  Uie  friends  of  thr 
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oatiente,  aa  he  will  then  see  muoh  to  intereat  him,  and 
irequentiiy  very  touohing  aoenes  will  be  brouffht  before 
him.  There  in  something  exceedingly  gainful  in  the 
flight  of  the  p^ents,  in  a  ward  containing  perhapfi 
sixty  beds,  when  the  hour  anives  for  their  fnends  to 
€nter.  Anxions  indeed  are  the  glances  ihey  oatt 
towards  the  door  to  see  if  among  those  who  enter  the 
room  there  may  be  some  one  dear  to  themselves;  and 
if  dittippointed,  how  sorrowful  is  the  expression  which 
comes  orei  their  countenances  as  they  lay  their  heads 
bade  again  on  the  pillow.  Frequently,  when  the^  have 
given  up  all  hope  for  themselves,  they  will  he  and 
watch  the  visitors  seated  by  the  side  of  the  beds  of 
others,  as  if  they  drew  some  comfort  from  the  sights 
thereby  oance}ling,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  own  dia- 
appointment  Others  on  the  oontrary,  evidently  friend- 
leaa,  glance  not  towards  the  entrance  door,  but  gloomily 
and  sadly  turn  their  backs  to  it,  as  if  painfully  feeling 
their  own  desolate  condition.  It  is  singular  to  observe 
the  alterations  and  various  expressions  which  take 
place  on  the  countenances  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  visitors.  Many  show  great  feeling, 
and  after  the  first  kiss  is  over  listen  with  g^eat  anxiety 
to  the  news  brought  them ;  while  others,  who  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  their  own  dangerous  state  of  hesdth, 
burst  into  tears,  as  if  fearing  uiat  interview  mi^ht 
prove  their  last.  How  gratefullv  also  do  all  receive 
the  little  presents  brought  to  tnem,  for  few  of  the 
visitora  come  empty-handed.  Hero  is  one  great  source 
of  difficulty  to  the  hospital  authorities.  In  the  French 
practice  of  medicine,  the  quality  of  the  food  adapted 
for  the  invalid  is  perhaps  conbidered  a  subject  of  greater 
impoi*tance  than  even  among  ourselves ;  and  each  visitor 
who  enters  a  hospital  to  see  a  patient  not  only  has 
every  parcel  he  may  be  carrying  strictly  inspected  to 
see  that  he  is  bringing  in  with  him  no  solid  food,  but 
he  has  to  submit  to  a  personal  examination  as  well. 
There  are  two  entrances  into  the  hospital  for  this  pui*- 
pose.  One  for  the  men,  where  a  porter  sees  that 
nothing  is  concealed  under  the  clothes  of  the  visiter ; 
and  another  where  a  female  searcher  performs  the 
same  duty  on  Uie  women.  Outside  the  gates  of  the 
hosjutal  a  number  of  women  are  seated  at  stalls,  who 
sell  the  different  articles  allowed  by  the  hospital  au- 
thorities to  be  brought  in,  which  generally  consist  of 
orangea  and  other  fruits,  chocolate,  sweets,  coffee,  &c. 
The  vendors  arc  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  porters  at  the  gates :  if 
discovered  selling  an  article  to  visitors  not  permitted 
by  the  medical  officers,  they  are  immediately  sent  away 
and  not  allowed  to  return. 

The  H6tel  Dieu  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  any 
of  the  immense  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Palis  duriiig  the  reigu  of  the  present  emperor.  It  has, 
however,  been  condemned,  and  a  new  hospital,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  already  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, is  to  be  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  present  one.  The  demolition  of  t^e  existing  build- 
ing will  not  take  place  before  it  is  absolutely  needed. 
'  Although  some  fifty  years  since  the  H6tel  Dieu  might 
have  b(^  considered  a  model  hospital,  the  advance  in 
medical  science  of  late  years  has  he&a  so  great,  that  it 
Is  now  far  behind  many  of  the  other  hospitals  of  Paris ; 
and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  although  the 
medUeal  staff  appointed  to  the  H6tel  Dieu — ^in  point  of 
ability  and  energy— cannot  be  sorpajBsed  in  any  other 
bospvbal  in  the  world,  the  mortality  among  the  patients 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  French  metropolis.  The  new  hospital,  which  is 
to  oontain  800  beds,  will  have  none  of  the  defects  of 
the  old  one ;  on  the  contrary,  every  possible  improve- 
mant  will  be  made  in  its  ammgements,  and  doubtless 
in  three  years  hence  (the  time  ^owed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  buildixig)  the  H^tel  Dieu  will  again  be 
looked  upon  aa  oaae  ox  the  most  perfect  hospitals  in 
Burope. 


BED  GAP. 

Thb  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  western  hiUs,  just 
lighting  up  the  towors  of  Mayenoe  Odthedial  irith  a 
f  areweu  glaaee,  and  lovingly  caressinff  the  broad 
watera  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  antvnn  time, late  antum; 
the  last  bunch  of  grapes  has  been  plnoked  in  the  &r- 
famed  vineyarda  of  Johanniabeorg  and  Hoohheim.  No 
longer  ajre  heard  the  mecry  voicea  of  wonuoi  and  chD- 
drttx  gathering  in  the  store  of  walnuts  from  the  naT- 
side  treea.  Afl  is  silent  and  stm ;  even  the  few  faintij 
twittering  birds,  that  may  be  hourd  in  the  forest  in 
summer  time,  have  taken  their  departure  to  more  in- 
habited dwelling-plaees. 

A  lady  atood  on  snob  an  evening  ovetlookixig  that 
fair  scene,  and  she  sighed,  "  Alone  I  alone  in  a  utnoge 
land."  But  a  soft  murmur  from  the  falling  leaves 
seemed  to  answer  her,  **  Not  alone !  not  alone ! 

The  voice  struck  her  aa  so  human  that  she  etaited 
and  turned  round,  expecting  to  see  some  one  close  at 
hand ;  but  nothing  met  her  eye  but  the  now  abnost 
leafless  birch  trees  that  she  had  known  in  summer 
time  in  all  their  lovely  liverf  of  silver  and  green. 

She  turned  away  from  the  elevated  spot  on  which 
she  had  been  standing,  and  wending  her  waj  down  a 
rugged  zigzag  path,  reached  the  small  mountain  village 
which  the  necessity  of  poverty  had  obliged  her  to  msJie 
her  home  for  the  winter.  A  sweet  pretty  place  it  was 
in  summer,  nestled  in  a  narrow  valley  and  Borromided 
on  all  sides  by  wooded  hills,  but  now  already  most  of 
the  houses  were  tenantless  and  shut  up,  and  the  pbce 
wore  a  desolate  and  deserted  appearance. 

"  Better  out  than  in,"  said  the  lady,  mournfoUj ;  and 
she  entered  a  broad  walk  which  led  up  the  glen  at  the 
back  of  the  villa^  Her  object  was  to  reach  a  large 
rock,  about  a  nme  from  the  village,  known  by  the 
mysterious  name  of  Wildf  rauenstein,  "  the  mad  mf^ 
stone." 

A  lovely  s^t  it  was,  deep  in  the  forest ;  noble  trees 
overarching  it,  and  a  lovely  stream  ever  babbling  and 
singing  close  by.  Many  an  hour  had  that  lady  wiled 
away  on  the  seat  placed  imder  the  shadow  of  the  rock. 
and  often  and  often  had  she  tried  to  find  out  the  origin 
of  its  strange  name,  but  in  vain. 

She  had  not  rested  long  on  her  favourite  bendi, 
when  a  slight  noise  startlra  her,  and  there,  seated  on 
the  table  <3o6e  by,  sat  a  Kobbold,  careleaaly  swiaging 
his  legs. 

Yes,  it  was  impossible  to  donbt  that  the  little  gentl^ 
man  near  her  belonged  to  that  much  malignei  and 
scoffed-at  race  (by  many,  indeed,  b^eved  to  be  ex- 
tinct). And  how  enchanted  she  was !  But  she  tremble] 
and  did  not  dare  to  speak,  lest  she  should  have  the  same 
effect  on  her  companion  as  the  spider  had  on  Min  Mnffet 
— **  frighten  him  away." 

However,  she  soon  discovered  he  was  quite  at  his 
case,  by  his  taking  off  his  brilliant  Phrygian  cap,  snd 
wiping  the  perspimtion  from  his  forehead  with  a  moet 
elegant  pocket-nandkerchief.  Moreover,  that  done, 
with  true  German  politeness  he  wished  her  a  vei7 
good  evening,  and  she,  as  in  duty  bound,  wished  him 
the  same. 

Kow,  not  being  up  in  Kobbold  manners,  in  epiteof 
all  her  reading,  ane  did  not  know  whether  it  wonld  be 
proper  etiquette  to  begin  the  conversaiaon ;  neither,  in 
truth«  did  she  know  on  what  subjects  a  Kobbold  wonld 
like  to  converse.  Heanwhile,  the  little  Bed  Cap  ^^ 
swinging  his  legs  vigorously. 

**  You  want  to  know  something  about  that  rock?' 
said  he  at  last. 

*•  Certainly ;  she  wished  it  very  much." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  continued  her  new  acquaintanoe, 
"  Fve  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  for  Fve  watched  yon 
wfllkingthrough  Ihe  old  All^s,  and  heard  you  call  the 
trees  *  Walpurgis  trees,'  from  the  strange  faces  and 
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forms  you  can  trace  in  ihem.  I  like  people  to  believe 
in  the  sapemaiiural,  hiddet^  aaimxvi  it  should  be  called ; 
and  I  like  yon,  too,  for  tlioAe  songs  you  sing  in  the 
great  room  soloi^r  deserted;  and  whyen  I  hear  jour 
Yoico  swelling,  ana  the  old  songs  of  our  fatherland 
ringing  througk  the  haJI)  it  makes  me  fancy  the  good 
tin^  are  come  again,  when  Kaiser  Karl  and  all  his 
court  were  bere." 

Red  Cap's  legs  had  ceased  swinging,  his  bands  were 
clasped,  and  tears  were  in  bis  eyes.  "  Yes,"  be  con- 
tinued, after  a  pause,  "  in  those  days  I  used  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  tune  on  the  upper  earth,  and  very 
pleasant  I  used  to  find  it ;  but  for  nearly  three  bundred 
years  I  have  lurely  quitted  oui*  caverns,  for  people  got 
so  very  inquisitive  about  our  private  affairs,  it  was 
bardly  safe  to  walk  about ;  and  besides  tbat,  I  once  did 
a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  I  have  been  punished  for 
it,  and  the  pocket-handkerchief  was  applied  to  Herr 
Red  (Jap*8  eves. 

"  To  teirtbe  trutb,"  continued  he,  "  the  name  of  this 
stone  is  in  a  way  connected  with  my  misfortune  and 
my  fault.  Wben  the  emperor  was  here,  two  ladies 
belonging  to  his  court  were  said  to  be.tbe  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  Europe.  One  was  fair  as  a  May-flower 
(▼oil  call  it  lily  of  the  valley),  the  other,  in  my  eyes 
the  most  lovely,  had  the  olive  complexion  and  blue- 
black  hair  of  the  women  of  the  eoiitb — ehe  was,  in  fact, 
a  Spaniard. 

'*  Donna  Inez  used  to  wander  about  the  woods,  and  I 
fell  in  with  her.  Her  talk  was  ever  of  beauty;  she 
longed  to  be  more  peif  ectly  lovely  than  she  waa  by 
nature ;  she  longed  to  be.  as  fair  as  Elizabeth  von 
Smsdorf,  and  often  did  she  beg  of  me  to  ^ve  her 
some  charm  to  enable  ber  to  obtain  her  desire.  At 
last,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  consented  to  take  her  with  me 
to  oar  underground  abode,  where  I  knew  she  could 

Erocixre  what  sue  coveted.   Our  chief  offered  her  riches, 
onour,   anything ;    but   she  kept  crying,  *  Beauty ! 
beauty  I  give  me  perfect  beauty !' 

"  Our  chief  was  troubled,  and  looked  sadly  at  me ; 
and  I  repented  when  it  was  too  late  that  I  bad 
yiekled  to  her  entreaties,  for  I  p^ceived  she  bad  a 
vain  heart  and  an  empty  bead. 

** '  Be  it  M  you  wish  !*  said  the  chief,  and  he  handed 
lier  a  packet  of  some  magic  cosmetic.  '  And  now 
b^one.  Would  that  you  bad  sense  united  to  the 
beauty  nature  has  already  bestowed  on  you.' 

"  I  lad  her  b^ok  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
but  as  we  passed  along  she  yielded  to  temptation,  and 
assessed  herself  of  some  of  the  treajsures  that  lay 
scattered  about.  In  an  instant  she  was  surrounded 
by  hundreds  of  enraged  earthmen,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  special  interference  of  our  chief  that  she  was 
allowed  to  escape  alive.  But  death  would  have  been 
preferable  to  her  fate,  for  she  lost  her  reason,  and 
after  wandering  for  weeks  about  the  forest,  subsisting 
no  one  knows  how,  she  was  found  one  morning  dead 
unclei*  this  very  stone,  which  from  that  day  has  been 
called  the  'mad  lady's  stone.'" 

"  Oh !  would  you,  could  you,  grant  me  a  wish  P" 
ci*ied  the  lonely  lady. 

"Oh!  don't  ask  me,  pray  don't  ask  me,"  replied 
ITerr  Bed  Cap,  in  accents  of  alarm.  "Bemember  the 
Spanish  lady.* 

•'But  I  will  take  warning  by  her  fate,  and  do 
implicitly  what  you  tell  me.  rlease  take  me  to  your 
dwelling.'* 

Red  Cap  shook  his  head.  **  Be  content,  don't  seek 
to  T>xy  into  what  does  not  concern  you,  and  least  of  ail 
jrieid  to  covetausness." 

Snt  the  possibility  of  such  an  expedition  having 
onoe  been  T«ised.  the  lady  determined  to  do  all  in  her 
'power  td  eif^  ber  object;  and  like  a  true  woman  as 
she  wa0,  eottxecl  and  |iroiniBed  till  she  obtained  her 
objetft,  tiiougb  idie^  gained  a  toiaewliat  relQctaat  con- 
sent to  her  request. 


The  lady  left  her  seat  and  the  Kobbold  descended 
from  the  table,  and  turning  round  the  stone,  they 
entered  a  hole  like  the  entrance  to  a  mine,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  walking  slowly  onward  in  pitchy 
darkness.  Presently  a  light  glimmered  in  the  distance, 
growing  brighter  and  Imghter  as  they  advanced,  till 
uiey  stood  in  a  vast  subterranean  daamber.  Hundreds 
of  Xobbolds  were  hurrying  hither  ai^  thither,  scream- 
ing, langhing,  and  shouting. 

They  took  but  little  heed  of  the  new  comers,  only 
whispering  to  eaeh  other,  **  A  mortal,  a  mortal." 

**  What  are  they  about  P"  inquired  the  visitor,  point- 
ing to  a  troop  of  little  creatures  laden  with  packets, 
which  they  ocoaskmally  mixed  together  and  put  into 
the  vast  caldrons  that  boiled  on  every  aide. 

"  They  are  malring  the  €(erman  waters,"  replied  Bed 
Cap.  "  That  caJdron  to  the  light  is  Wiesbaden  (we 
have  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  Quantity 
of  oonoentrated  essence  of  chicken  broth  for  Ihat 
spring) ;  the  next  is  Ems ;  farther  on,  Scwalbach  (old 
pokers  and  iron  kettles  come  in  useful  there) !" 

It  was  an  interesting  and  decidedly  amusing  sight  to 
see  the  business  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
earthmen,  particularly  as  some  of  the  most  eager  leant 
over  the  edge  of  the  vats,  neai-ly  tipping  in,  to  catch 
the  (to  them)  delicious  aroma  of  their  various  messes, 
much  in  the  way  a  cook  examines  her  f  avouiite  dishes. 

"This  is  our  laboratorv,"  said  Bed  Cap.  "  Doubtlees 
it  is  amusing  to  you,  but  I  am  goin^  to  show  you 
something  else  which  I  hope  you  wUl  like  better. 
Before  we  go  farther,  I  must  tell  you  that  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  one  of  the  three  chambers  into  which 
you  will  go  is  at  your  command;  but  pray  don't 
decide  in  a  hurry." 

The  promise  was  given  and  they  proceeded. 

A  door  suddenly  opened,  and  they  stood  in  a  vast 
hall,  unspeakably  magnificent.  The  walls  were  studded 
with  gigantic  cai'buncles,  intersected  with  patterns  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds;  an  immense  chandelier  of 
sapphires  and  pearls  hxmg  from  the  roof,  and  everything 
most  costly  and  most  brflliant  seemed  collected  there. 

"Will  you  have  riches?"  inquired  a  stem,  grey- 
headed man,  who  stepped  up  to  the  stranger  from 
among  the  numberless  multitudes  who  were  sorting 
and  arranging  the  precious  gems. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,  without  a  moment's  hesitation ; 
and  they  passed  on  into  a  second  hall,  in  which  every* 
thing  was  of  the  purest  gold.  Heaps  of  the  predons 
metal  lay  about  m  all  mrections,  while  hundreds  of 
little  earthmen  were  employed  in  refining  and  sifting 
the  ore. 

**  Will  you  have  honour  P"  inquired  the  same  grey* 
headed  man,  who  again  stepped  from  amid  the  woi^ers. 

Again  the  answer  was  "  No." 

They  passed  from  the  golden  hall  into  the  third  and 
last  chamber.  Not  so  large  or  so  lofty  as  either  of  the 
former,  without  any  attempt  at  ornament^  though  the 
walls,  roof,  floor,  were  all  of  the  purest  silver,  while 
the  light  was  as  the  light  of  the  moon  on  a  frosty 
night,  and  the  air — ^who  shall  tell  of  its  balmy  soft- 
ness! or  the  refreshing  coolness  that  rose  from  the 
crystal  stream  that  flowed  through  the  niidst. 

At  the  farther  end  sat  a  venerable  man  on  a  silver 
throne,  and  as  the  lady  drew  near  he  asked»  in  a  soft 
low  voice — 

"  Wilt  thou  have  wisdom  P  knowledge  P" 

And  she  answered  "  Yes.  Make  me  but  the  humblest 
servant  in  the  house  of  learmng,  and  I  am  content." 

"Then  drink  of  the  stream  uiat  flows  at  your  feet," 
said  the  wise  man.  And  she  stooped  and  drank  of  the 
stream,  and  poured  it  on  her  head  and  on  her  hands ; 
and  the  light  grew  softer,  and  faint  sweet  mnsio 
sounded  through  tiie  air,  sisd  a  low  vaioe  marmuied«— 

"Bdieve  ever  in  nature,  ber  beauUeB,  and  her  mys- 
teries, mkL  yoa  will  b^old  things  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  others." 
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INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY. 

Sewing  Kaohikss  fob  thi  Bund.— An  interesting  exliibition 
of  articles  made  entirely  by  the  blind  waa  opened  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  London.  The  active  promoters  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore,  the  former  being  secretaiy  to  the  Sooiety  for  supplying 
the  Wnd  with  Home  Teaohers  and  Books.  Some  three  or 
foor  years  ago  Mr&  Moore  established  an  institute  in  connection 
with  this  sooiety  tax  enabling  blind  women  to  earn  money  by 
the  use  of  sewing  machines.  She  firsts  as  an  experiment,  took 
two  blind  young  women  to  a  sewing  machine  house,  to  try  if 
they  could  leam  to  nse  the  mafthine ;  and  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  most  satisfactory,  as  she  was  assured  they  learned 
more  in  three  lessons  than  persons  with  sight  had  learned  in 
six.  Taking  oounige  firom  this  statement,  Mrs.  Moore  prooored 
seveml  sewing  machines^  and  at  onos  commenced  her  good 
work.  The  blind  women  learned  quickly  to  use  them,  and 
soon  began  to  take  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  yarioua  articles 
they  finished  so  perfectly. 

Every  description  of  work,  from  that  on  the  finest  muslin  to 
coarse  sheeting  and  towelling,  was  taught  to  the  sightless 
workers ;  and  it  was  marrellous  to  see  with  what  celerity  they 
miderstood  the  directions  given  them,  and  learned  the  most 
intricate  work.  Quilted  satin  petticoats  and  gauzy  dresses 
came  from  their  nimble  fingers  as  well  finished  in  eveiy  detail 
as  if  sight  had  guided  the  workers'  hands,  and  the  happy 
and  interested  expression  of  the  faces  of  the  busy  women  and 
girls  was  a  sight  worth  beholding.  Lately  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  taken  the  society  under  her  especial  protection,  be- 
stowing upon  it  the  name  of  the  Alexandra  Institute.  Mrs. 
Moore  has  ventured  on  the  experiment  of  taking  a  house  and 
shop  in  a  good  position  in  Oxford  Street,  and  there  the  work  of 
the  blind  women  is  offered  for  sale.  Any  one  feeling  sufficient 
interest  to  do  so  can  go  in  and  see  the  women  at  work,  and 
receive  every  information  relative  to  the  society. 

The  kindness  of  a  gentleman  in  Bond  Street,  who  offered 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  the  free  use  of  a  largo  handsomely 
decorated  room.  Induced  them  to  get  up  the  late  exhibition  at 
a  week's  notice,  and  of  course  without  any  special  preparation 
for  it.  The  fiaot  that  the  articles  exhibited  were  taken  from  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  Alexandra  Institute  and  the  other  societies, 
made  it  the  more  interesting  as  an  exposition  of  what  was 
being  done  for,  and  what  could  be  done  by,  the  blind.  This 
effort  haa  met  with  the  most  gratifying  sucoess,  and  many, 
before  quite  unaware  of  what  blind  people  could  do,  have 
interested  themselves  in  them,  and  given  orders  for  the  various 
things  manufactured  by  them.  Both  the  work  prepared  for 
sale  and  that  executed  to  order  is  done  at  prices  surprisingly  low* 

When  it  is  remembered  tliat  those  poor  blind  women  are 
virtually  shut  out  by  their  tnfirmity  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  ari^  and  were  until  recently  unable  to 
help  themselves  by  working,  it  surely  is  cause  of  congratulation 
to  those  who  think  of  their  fellow  creatures  that  such  a  means 
has  been  devised  for  their  benefit  How  many  a  woman, 
sitting  in  perpetual  darkness,  a  burden  to  herself  and  to  others 
weary-heoited  and  broken-spirited,  is  raised  as  it  were  to  a  new 
life,  and  into  another  state  of  existence,  by  the  to  her  blessed 
change.  Then  sadness  and  idleness  was  her  portion,  her  mind 
preying  on  itself,  and  her  only  prospect  the  poor-house,  if 
friends  fiiiled  her.  Now,  oheerftd  and  contented,  a  busy  worker 
in  the  hnman  hive,  wiHi  an  active  mind,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
being  usefully  employed,  she  may  look  forward  to  a  life  of  in- 
dustry, and  hope  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  her  own  labours  in  her  old 
age. 

Lead  Pooon  in  Sxwnro  Sxul— Invention  and  discovery  have 
their  eril  no  less  than  their  beneficent  aspeots.  A  Franoh  con- 
tempOTKry,  the  **Monitenr  d'fiygi^e^"  startles  its  leaders 
with  the  revelation  of  an  inganioos  fraud,  not  generally  known, 
but  likely  to  be,  in  the  long  run,  very  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  tailon,  sempstrMses^  and  others  who  use  silk  thread  in 
sewing.  Kothing  is  more  pemicioos  to  the  system  than  lead, 
and  yei  it  may  be  constantly  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
those  who  use  sewing  silk.  According  to  our  French  authority 


certain  manufiMsturers  have  adopted  the  plan  of  sotking  theit 
silk  thread,  of  all  colonn,  in  acetate  or  *' sugar"  of  lead,  ind 
exposing  it,  after  drying,  to  the  action  of  sidphuroos  vspov. 
which  vaponr,  it  is  said,  transforms  the  acetate  into  salpbatc 
of  lead,  increasing  the  weight  of  the  silk.  The  resulting  gain 
may  be  imagined  when  we  slate  that  **  sugar  of  lead  "  is  worth 
considerably  less  than  a  shilling  a  pound,  whilst  silk  tfarad 
fetches  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  a  pound  in  the  nsiket. 
It  is  alleged  that  somo  samples  of  nlk  have  been  prored  to 
contain  as  much  as  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

There  is  some  nustako  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  esse,  u  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  would  certainly  not  convert  the  scetate  of 
lead  into  the  sulphate.  Ketertheless,  on  mentioning  the  state- 
ment to  our  tailor,  he  at  once  declared  that  the  &ct  of  lead- 
impregnation  in  silk  is  well  known ;  indeed,  he  said  that  the 
"  sugar  of  lead  **  can  be  detected  by  the  smell  in  some  aamples, 
and  not  only  in  silk,  but  also  in  other  thread  which  is  also  sold 
by  weight  Some  adulteration  then  is  practised,  vaiioos  mat- 
ters being  used  to  give  weight  to  the  article;  and,asaoaD- 
sequenoe,  all  thread  rapidly  deteriorates  on  exposure  to  air. 
On  this  account  the  best  sewing  silk  is  usnally  well  urappcd 
in  washleather. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  detect  the  adulteration  by  chemical 
procesB,  and  although  the  result  is  not  oondnsive  ai  to  the 
presence  of  lead  (as  stated  hj  the  French  writer)^  it  piorea,  at 
any  rate,  the  presence  of  some  metaL  Put  a  few  pieces  of  alk 
thread  at  the  top  of  a  test-tube  filled  with  water  ooDtsioii^a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  As  soon  as  the  silk  geti 
moistened,  let  fall  into  the  test-tnbe  a  few  drops  of  a  solatioo 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  Then,  if  the  silk  contain  lead  or  other 
metal,  an  iodide  of  the  metal  ifiU  be  formed,  sinking  with  a 
yellow  tint  in  the  tube. 

We  liave  tested  several  samples  of  silk  thread  in  this  manner. 
With  the  exception  of  one  sample,  all  the  fiine  sewing  silk  wa$ 
proved  to  be  fkee  from  lead  or  other  metal ;  but  we  fiDund  mebi 
very  abundant  in  what  is  called  **  tailor's  twist  **  and  *  hatter's 
twist,"  especially  the  latter. 

The  fact  is  important  if  lead  be  the  metal  used  for  giving 
weight  to  silk.  Lead  acts  very  surreptitionaly  on  the  vp^ ; 
it  is  essentially  '*  a  slow  poison,'*  and  it  Is  very  difBeolt  to 
combat  its  effects.  It  acts  on  the  teeth  and  on  the  intestines, 
in  which  it  produces  paialysiB,  frequently  followed  bj  death. 
^  We  hare  seen,"  says  the  writer  in  the  *'  Mooiteor  d'Hygite^'' 
'*  among  other  cases,  that  of  a  lady  who  keeps  a  large  sewing 
establishment,  who^  by  the  nse  of  soeh  silk  thread  was^  to- 
gether with  her  w<»rkwomen,  attacked  by  lead  c(^c.— some  of 
them  losing  their  teeth,~the  result  of  the  habit  of  putting  the 
ends  of  the  silk  into  the  month  before  passing  it  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle.  Such  is  the  way  in  whidi  the  leadiKte 
is  directly  absorbed,  whilst  by  continually  handling  the  vSk 
the  fingers  may  retain  a  portion  of  the  tead,  to  be  indirocdf 
introduced  into  the  system  with  the  food  that  may  bo  touched 
by  the  hand.  The  poison  may  be  avoided  by  refraining  &aD 
putting  the  silk  into  the  mouth—dipping  it  in  gummed  "water 
instead — ^bnt  perhaps  the  best  remedy  will  be  found  by  the 
large  dealers  refusing  to  buy  silk  thread  by  weight  unless  it 
is  proved  to  be  free  from  metallic  adulteration. 

According  to  a  recent  writer  in  the  "Times,**  the  "French 
dyers  have  attained  such  extraordinary  skill,  that  they  can 
colour  up  inferior  qualities  of  sUk  so  as  to  make  them  look  far 
better  than  they  are.  In  some  cases  they  are  able  to  chaig* 
tlie  silk  wtVi  lead  and  iron,  whidi  adds  as  much  as  one  hnnj 
died  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  to  the  weight  of  it> 
All  such  artificial  additions  disappear  when  the  tiasae  ii  ex* 
posed  to  any  wear,  however  slight,  and  sometimes  even  vbenit 
is  only  exposed  to  the  atmoq>here.  Let  us  admixe  and  beware 
Never  have  tissues  looked  so  lovely  as  now ;  they  charm  the  eye.  , 
But,  also,  never  was  beauty  more  deceitfid ;  and  if  our  wonea 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  lovely  tints»  let  them  stlfl^ 
take  care  to  buy  new  silks  from  houses  whioh  are  thoioogMf 
to  be  trusted."  If  silk  for  dresses  is  open  to  this  P^^^ 
pioion,  how  much  more  probable  is  the  adoltentioa  of  ae^ 
sil^  which  is  always  sold  by  weight,  althoi«h  dtfie  sp  » 
skeins,  or  on  bobbins  and  reels  ? 


lit  ^llnBixuitb  Mimlkn^  kx  all  Classes. 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LADDER. 
Bv  WILLIAM  GILBEBT,  adthob  o»  -at  PBorraws,"  "db.  aubtin'i  ocKra,' 


CHAPTER  m. 

BICH  ABLATIONS. 

JE  mnat  now  retnm  to  Ura.  Evans  and  her  aon  i 
Ute  lodgings  thaj  had  taken  at  Hra.  Mnrphy'i 
The  boj  slept  aonndlj  t^e  whole  of  the  daj,  the  vidow 
^^ting  great  care  not  to  do  anjUung  which  might 
^nrb  him.     In  the  afternoon  he  awoke,  and  hie 


W' 


were  the  more  easilf  effected  in  consequence  of  the 
pnrchasee  which  had  been  made  for  tliem  b^  their 
kindheorted  landlady.  Their  meal  over,  Hra.  Evans, 
taking  her  son  b;  the  hand,  went  with  him  into  the 
High  Btreet,  Shoreditch,  to  hnf  acme  few  necessaries 
for  the  improvement  of  his  toilet,  that  he  might  appeu 
the  next  d'lj  before  his  new  relatives  to  aa  much  ad- 
itage  as  possible,  natmallj  considering  the  hand- 


nother  made  aome  preparations  for  their  dinner,  which    some  bo^  she  wonld  have  witJi  her  might  add  weight 
■o.  SS.— JmM  B,  1867.  U  a 
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to  her  applications  for  assistance,  as  well  as  induce 
them  to  take  him  into  their  favour.  Nor  waa  she 
without  good  excuse  for  the  gupposition,  for  a  hand- 
somer child  than  he  was  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
His  oompleriou  was  clear,  without  being  very  fair ;  his 
eyes  were  daric  and  thoughtful,  and  well  set  in  his 
head;  the  colour  of  his  hair  was  jet  black,  and  its 
texture  soft  and  silky*  Added  to  remarkably  hand- 
some features,  he  had  an  open,  ingenuous  expression  of 
countenance,  which  told  vastly  in  his  favour.  Nor 
was  there  the  slightest  taint  of  effrontery  in  the  steady 
gaze  he  cast  on  any  of  his  seniors  he  might  be  con- 
versing with.  It  was  the  gaze  of  a  perfectly  honest 
lad  who,  having  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  to  con- 
ceal, no  way  fears,  while  he  respects  the  opinion  of, 
the  person  he  may  be  speaking  with. 

Mrs.  Evans  made  several  purchases  for  her  son. 
She  bought  him  a  new  cap,  a  modem  shirt  collar  and 
tie,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  In  the  choice  of  the 
latter  ai-ticle  she  showed  particular  care.  Her  son  had 
a  very  neat  foot  and  ankle,  and  she  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  it.  At  last  everything  was  completed  to 
her  satisfaction,  and  so  proud  was  she  of  the  antici- 
pated effect  her  son's  good  looks  (arrayed  as  he  would 
be  in  his  new  things)  would  have  the  next  day,  that 
she  did  not  regret  the  heavy  drain  her  liberality  had 
made  on  her  very  limited  resources. 

Having  completed  her  various  commissions,  the 
widow  took  her  son  for  a  short  walk,  showing  him  the 
different  shops  and  other  common  objects  of  interest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shoreditch  and  Bishopsgate  Street, 
which,  combined  with  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  they 
met,  and  the  unceasing  throng  of  carriages,  greatly 
excited  his  wonder,  till  at -last,  somewhat  fatigued,  they 
returned  to  their  lodgings.  On  arriving  at  the  house, 
the  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Murphy  herself,  who 
invited  both  mother  and  son  to  enter  her  sitting  room, 
where  they  found,  and  were  introduced  to,  Mr.  Murphy, 
a  kind-looking,  intelligent,  middle-aged  man,  who,  the 
labours  of  the  day  being  over,  was  solacing  himself 
with  a  cup  of  tea  and  his  pipe ;  the  latter,  however,  he 
civilly  put  aside  as  soon  as  his  guests  entered.  Mrs. 
Evans,  on  her  part,  resolved  not  to  be  behindhand 
with  him  on  the  score  of  politeness,  and  requested  him 
to  continue  smoking,  saying  she  rather  liked  the  odour 
of  tobacco  than  otherwise.  It  put  her  in  mind  of  old 
times,  she  said,  her  husband  having  been  accustomed 
to  treat  himself  vrith  a  pipe  every  evening.  After  a 
little  demur,  Mr.  Murphy  again  commenced  smoking, 
but  it  brought  on  the  widow  so  violent  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing that  he  was  fain  to  put  it  aside  again,  notwith- 
standing her  assurance  that  a  cough  was  habitual  with 
her,  and  that  it  would  have  come  on  even  without  the 
smoke  with  which,  by-the-bye,  the  little  room  was 
densely  filled. 

In  a  short  time  all  restraint  among  the  party  had 
vanished,  and  conversation  was  carried  on  fluently 
enough.  To  say  the  truth,  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  was 
decidedly  mistress  in  her  own  house,  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  both  to  the  widow  and  her  son.  Mrs.  Evans  had 
something  particularly  attractive  in  her  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  her  good-natured  landlady.  The  latter 
was  naturally  a  very  shrewd,  cautious  woman,  with 
keen  powers  of  observation,  and  she  had  no  difficulty 
in  perceirmg  that  her  lodger  was  a  woman  of  perfect 
respectability.  Moreover  there  was  an  air  of  suffering 
and  resignation  about  her  which  excited  Mrs.  Murphy's 
sympathy.    Like  most  women  at  her  time  of  life,  she 


instinctively  knew  something  of  medical  diagnosis, 
and  she  easily  detected  that  her  lodger  was  in  a  tctj 
delicate,  if  not  dangerous,  state  of  health.  Again,  the 
boy  excited  her  especial  admiration.  Although  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  now  childless,  she  had  been  the  mother 
of  a  son,  who  had  died  when  about  the  age  of  Robert, 
and  she  now  fancied  there  was  a  great  resemblance 
between  them,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
likeness  she  had  discovered  was  rather  the  effect  of  her 
own  imagination  than  any  reality.  She  soon  made 
friends  with  the  boy,  commencing  with  cutting  him  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter,  which  she  thickly  covered  with 
brown  sugar,  and  she  also  poured  him  out  a  cup  of 
well-sweetened  tea,  with  plenty  of  milk  in  it,  all  of 
which  little  attentions  were  duly  accredited  by  the 
widow. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  seemed  much  pleased  witb  the 
lad,  and  conversed  freely  with  him,  a  somewhat 
remarkable  circumstance,  as  he  was  ordinarily  of  a 
rather  taciturn  disposition  than  otherwise,  generally 
leaving  all  the  talking  to  his  wife,  who,  he  said,  and 
with  great  justice,  did  it  much  better  than  he  coold. 
He  asked  Robert  what  his  mother  intended  making  of 
him,  and  whether  he  would  like  to  be,  as  he  vaa,  a 
carpenter  and  joiner.  Robert  answered  that  his 
mother  had  not  yet  determined  what  trade  he  shonld 
be,  but  that  he  should  like  to  be  a  carpenter  and  joiner 
vezy  much  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  bnsiDess; 
whereupon  Mr.  Murphy  told  him  that  he  had  a  shop 
in  the  back  yard,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  do  a 
g^reat  deal  of  his  work;  and  that  when  he  (Robert) 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  might  come  there  if  he 
pleased,  and  he  woiild  show  him  how  the  tools  were 
used,  an  invitation  Robert  readily  promised  to  profit 
by,  the  idea  of  using  a  chisel,  hammer,  and  saw, 
having  to  him,  in  common  with  most  otiusr  boys,  im- 
mense attractions. 

The  evening  passed  off  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  the  new-made 
friends  thought  of  separating  for  the  night.  When 
Mrs.  Evans  rose  to  take  her  leave,  Mrs.  Maiphy 
regarded  her  attentivdy  for  a  moment,  and  then  cor 
dially  wished  her,  as  well  as  the  boy,  good  night  On 
the  latter  she  also  bestowed  a  hearty  kiss,  patted  him 
6n  the  head,  and  passed  her  fingers  through  his  hair 
in  a  patronizing  manner.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Evans  had 
left  the  room,  and  was  out  of  earshot,  Mrs.  Mnrphy 
said  to  her  husband — 

**  That  poor  creature's  not  long  for  this  world." 

''  What  makes  you  think  so  P"  was  her  husband's 
reply. 

**  Because  there's  consumption  written  on  her  faoe, 
if  ever  there  was  on  anybody's  in  this  world ;  tbere's 
no  mistake  about  thai." 

'*  Fm  sorry  for  it,"  was  Mr.  Murphy's  answer,  "fori 
take  her  to  be  a  good,  kind  creature  enough.  Is  she 
well  off  do  you  think  P" 

"  I  know  nothing  for  certain  about  her,  but  from 
the  few  things  she's  brought  with  her,  I  should  say 
she  was  as  poor  as  poor  could  be.  Fray  God  I  may 
be  mistaken.  What  will  become  of  that  poor  boy 
without  her,  I  tremble  to  think  of !" 

"Let's  hope  for  the  best,**  was  the  philosopliical 
remark  of  Mr,  -Mtnrphy;  "Gk>d  will,  probably,  n'>t 
leave  him  without  a  friend;  at  leasts  I  trust  not" 

"  Amen  I"  said  Mrs.  Murphy;  and  the  convei«ti<a 
between  the  worthy  couple  on  the  subject  terminated 
for  the  night. 
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The  next  morning,  Mr.  Murphy,  being  employed  on 
some  work  a  shorfc  distance  from  home,  rose  early, 
and  haying  finished  his  breakfast,  which  Mrs.  Mnrphy, 
like  a  good  helpmate,  had  prepared  for  him,  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  house,  when  Mr.  Phillips,  a 
I  builder's  foreman,  who  rented  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  met  him  at  the  door. 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Phillips,  this  morning  F"  Mrs.  Murphy 
called  out  to  him  from  her  sitting  room.  **  I  hope  she's 
better  than  she  was  yesterday  P" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she's  nothing  much  to  brag  of,"  was 
the  reply.  '*  That  poor  woman  over  head  coughed  so 
terribly  all  night  long,  my  missis  wa«n't  able  to  get  a 
wink  of  sleep." 

Mrs.  Murphy  made  no  further  remark,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  and  her  husband  then  left  the  house  to  attend 
to  their  daily  avocations.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone 
Mrs.  Murphy  busied  herself  in  putting  her  rooms  in 
thorough  order.  While  skilfully  and  rapidly  perform- 
ing these  duties  there  was  little  difficulty  in  perceiving, 
from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  that  her 
thoughts  were  employed  on  some  other  and  totally 
different  subject.  The  truth  was,  that  the  words 
spoken  by  Mr.  PhiUips  on  leaving  the  house  had  left 
a  deep  impression  on  her  mind.  She  had  already 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  her  lodger  was  affiicted 
with  a  mortal  illness,  and  she  now  began  to  fear  that 
the  termination  might  probably  be  nearer  than  she 
had  anticipated — in  fact,  that  her  death  might  take 
place  in  the  house.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  one  selfish  thought  crossed  Mrs.  Murph3r'B  brain 
on  the  occasion,  for  it  would  be  doing  the  kindhearted 
woman  a  gross  injustice.  The  death  of  a  stranger  in 
the  house  might  possibly  cause  her  much  trouble  and 
inconvenience,  if  not  absolute  expense,  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy was  naturally  of  a  somewhat  saving  disposition. 
Still  she  cotdd  be  liberal  when  occasion  required  it. 
An  old  proverb  very  justly  says,  that  '*  economists  are 
never  niggards,"  and  Mrs.  Murphy's  was  a  case  in  point. 
Although,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  loss,  she  had  insisted 
on  Mrs.  Evans  paying  her  a  month's  rent  in  advance, 
she  was  perfectly  ready,  should  there  be  need  for  it, 
to  lose  five  times  the  amount  she  had  received  in  suc- 
oouring  one  whom  she  considered  deserving,  and  in 
-whose  welfare  she  felt  interested. 

Having  put  her  rooms  into  thorough  order,  Mrs. 
Murphy  seated  herself  on  a  chair  by  the  fire,  occa- 
sionally leaving  it  to  listen  on  the  stairs  if  her  attic 
lodgers  were  moving.    At  last,  eight  o'clock  struck, 
aJid  then  Mrs.  Murphy,  remembering  that  Mrs.  Evans 
liad  told  her  she  intended  leaving  home  in  the  morning 
to  call  upon  an  old  lady  and  gentleman  who  resided  a 
short  distance  from  London,  she  thought  it  would  be 
no  indiscretion  if  she  were  to  tap  at  the  widow's  door, 
and  inform  her  that  it  was  getting  late.    Acting  on 
tJiifii   supposition  she  went  upstaars  to  Mrs.  Evans's 
TOCfirkj  and  was  somewhat  surprised  when  on  reaching 
the  top  stair  she  heard  her  lodger,  in  a  faint  tone  of 
voice,  ask  her  to  come  in.    Mrs.  Murphy  immediately 
entered  the  room,  where  she  found  Mrs.  Evans  seated 
on   the  side  of   the  bed  with  some  clothes  thrown 
htcrriedly  around  her.    If  there  had  existed  the  even- 
ing before  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Murphy  as 
to  the  lamentable  condition  of  her  lodger's  healtii  it 
-woold  certainly  have  vanished  at  the  appearance  she 
then  presented.    The  few  clothes  she  had  then  on  her 
aho^red  deariy  the  emaciated  state  she  was  in,  her  bent 
frame  proved  her  weakness,  while  the  blue  tinge  on 


her  pallid  countenance,  and  her  difficult  respiration, 
showed  how  deplorable  was  the  state  of  her  lungs. 

'*  You  would  greatly  oblige  me,"  she  said  to  Mi's. 
Murphy,  "  if  you  would  knock  at  my  boy's  door,  and 
tell  him  to  get  up,  as  I  want  him  to  come  and  light 
my  fire.  I  have  laied  to  make  him  hear  by  tapping  at 
the  wall,  but  he  is  so  sound  asleep  I  cannot  awake 
him.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  she  continued,  "  but 
I  am  so  weak  this  morning,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
move  from  my  bed,  lest  I  should  fall  on  the  floor, 
but  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  better  after  breakfast.  I 
generally  am." 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  I  will  do  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Let  the  poor  boy  sleep  on ;  I  don't 
doubt  he  was  dreadfully  tired  yesterday.  Now  you 
get  into  bed  again,  and  I  will  light  your  fire  for  you, 
and  put  your  room  tidy.  A  little  more  rest  will  do 
you  good." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Evans.  "  I  wotdd  not  trouble  you,  if  I  could  help 
it,  but  I  have  had  such  a  bad  night,  I  feel  quite  knocked 
up  this  morning." 

«  Bon't  mention  it,  my  dear,"  repUed  Mrs.  Murphy. 
"Now,  take  my  advice;  put  yourself  in  bed  again, 
and  take  a  nap.    I  will  call  you  in  an  hour's  time." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  it  would  be  no  use  my  attempting 
it,  for  as  soon  as  I  lay  down  my  coi^^h  begios.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  have  greatly  disturbed  your  lodger  on 
the  first  floor  last  night." 

"Oh,  don't  think  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, 
avoiding  the  subject.  "  In  cases  of  sickness  we  must 
all  sometimes  put  up  with  a  little  annoyance." 

Mrs.  Mnrphy  now  proceeded  with  her  self-imposed 
duties.  The  fire  was  soon  lighted,  the  kettle  placed 
on  it,  and  the  room  put  into  good  housewifely  order. 
When  this  was  finished,  she  laid  the  breakfast  things 
on  the  table,  and  then  having  first  placed  the  invalid 
well  wrapped  up  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  (for  she  would 
not  allow  her  to  dress  till  breakfast  was  over),  she 
csJled  Robert,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  boy 
made  his  appearance.  During  the  time  he  was  dress- 
ing, Mrs.  Murphy  had  prepared  the  breakfast,  to 
which  the  lad  did  ample  justice;  while  his  mother 
seemed  greatly  refreshed  by  the  cup  of  excellent  tea 
her  lancUady  had  placed  before  her.  When  breakfast 
was  over,  Mrs.  Murphy  sent  the  lad  out  for  a  walk, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  she  said  to  the 
widow— 

"  You  surely  do  not  intend  leaving  home  to-day,  ill 
as  you  are.  You  have  no  idea  how  cold  it  is  out  of 
doors." 

"  I  would  willingly  remain  at  home,  if  I  could,"  was 
the  widow's  reply,  "but  I  have  no  alternative.  My 
means  are  very  small,  and  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  I  am  in  a  deep  declibe,  and  that  nothing  can  save 
me.  I  have  no  care  for  myself,  but  I  am  naturally 
very  anxious  about  my  poor  boj;  and  I  want  to  in- 
troduce him,  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  to  the  only 
relatives  he  has  in  the  world,  hoping  they  may  take 
some  pity  on  him,  although  I  know  well  enough  they 
will  do  nothing  for  me." 

"  Are  tiiey  wioll  off?"  inquired  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"  Yes ;  people  say  they  are  very  rich." 

**  Have  they  any  &bmily  ?" 

"  None  whatever  of  their  own,  but  a  little  daughter 
of  my  sister's,  I  believe,  lives  with  them." 

"  Why  should  yon  think  they  will  not  assist  yon^ 
then?" 
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"Becanse  they  were  yery  much  displeased  at  my 
marriage,  and  they  are  very  xmf orgiving  people ;  but 
as  I  said  before,  I  care  very  little  about  myself  if  they 
will  only  do  something  for  Robert." 

"  They  must  be  very  hardhearted  people,  if  they  do 
not/'  said  Mrs.  Murphy.    "  Where  do  they  lire  ?" 

"  At  Clapton ;  but  I  h&rdly  know  how  to  get  there. 
I  wish  you  could  advise  me." 

""Well,  I  think  you  had  better  take  the  Clapton 
ooach,  which  starts  from  Bishopsgate  Street.  I  forget 
the  name  of  the  JTm  it  leavesi  but  you  can  easily  in- 
quire.   Now  let  me  help  you  to  get  ready." 

With  great  celerity  Mrs.  Murphy  placed  the  teacups 
and  saucers  aside,  and  she  then  assisted  the  widow  to 
dress.  Her  breakfast  appeared  to  have  given  the  poor 
woman  strength,  and  when  she  was  ready  to  leave  the 
house,  a  casual  observer  would  hardly  have  imagined 
her  to  be  in  the  deplorable  state  of  health  she  was 
actually  in.  Bobert,  who  had  now  come  in  from  his 
walk,  was  also  prepared,  and  with  great  care,  for  the 
visit  he  wiu  about  to  pay.  When  he  was  quite  ready, 
he  really  looked,  with  his  new  cap,  shoes,  and  other 
accessories,  a  very  handsome  boy,  and  his  mother's 
face  showed  she  was  conscientiously  of  that  opinion. 
Mrs.  Murphy  looked  at  him  with  great  admiration. 
"  If  the  old  couple  let  that  boy  get  out  of  their  clutches 
when  once  they  have  the  opx>ortunity  of  keeping  him," 
she  thought,  "  they  must  be  of  a  very  different  way  of 
thinking  from  me,  that's  all  I  can  say." 

After  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  son  left  the  house,  they 
bent  their  steps  towards  Bishopsgate  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  Clapton  stage.  Few  who 
could  have  seen  the  distressed  condition  that  the  widow 
presented,  when  her  landlady  entered  her  room  in  the 
morning,  would  now  h9.ve  recognized  her.  True,  those 
who  looked  steadily  in  her  face  could  easily  have 
perceived  the  ravages  the  disease  had  made  on  her 
constitution;  still,  the  excitement  she  was  under  at 
the  moment  upheld  her,  and  she  walked,  apparently 
without  difficulty,  steadily  on.  At  last  she  and  her 
son  a^ved  at  the  booking-office,  and  found  the  stage 
ready  to  start.  Fortunately,  there  were  two  places 
vacant  in  the  inside,  which  they  secured,  and  the  coach 
immediately  afterwards  proceeded  on  its  journey. 

Little  conversation  passed  between  Mrs.  Evans  and 
Robert  on  their  road,  for  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
on  the  errand  she  was  bound  on  to  think  on  any  other 
subject.  Notwithstanding  her  strong  wish  that  she 
and  her  son  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception, 
she  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility. She  remembered  too  well  the  mean,  selfish 
natute  of  her  late  guardians,  and  especially  the  im- 
perious, unforgiving  temper  of  the  wife.  She  argued, 
however,  that  she  did  not  intend  to  ask  them  for  any 
favour  for  herself ;  it  was  simply  on  behaJf  of  her  son 
that  she  was  about  to  apply  to  them  for  assistance, 
and  he  certainly  had  ^one  nothing  to  o£fend  them. 

She  then  b^^an  to  speculate  on  what  sort  of  an 
abode  she  should  find  them  in.  When  she  had  quitted 
home  they  resided  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water,  but 
since  the  death  of  Maria,  her  elder  sister,  they  had 
removed  into  the  neighbotlrhood  of  Clapton,  and  from 
that  time  she  had  heard  nothing  of  them ;  in  fact,  she 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  their  ad- 
dress. She  then  thought  on  the  alteration  that  eleven 
years  might  have  made  in  their  appearance,  and 
whether  time  had  in  any  manner  influenced  their 
tempers  either  for  better  or  worse. 


Her  train  of  thought  had  not  terminated  when  tLc 
coach  arrived  at  its  destination.  On  quitting  it,  she 
asked  the  coachman  to  x>oint  her  out  in  what  direction 
she  should  find  Mr.  Gibbons'  house,  and  she  perceiyed 
by  his  reply  that  she  had  still  some  distance  to  valk 
before  she  reached  it.  Althoi^fh  beginning  to  feel 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  exertion  she  had  taken,  tlie 
information  was  rather  a  relief  to  her  than  otherwise. 
as  she  now  would  have  time  to  ooUect  her  thonglitB,  so 
as  to  arrange  in  what  nuumer  she  should  addiesB  the 
unamiable  couple,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  dfect 
on  them.  At  last  she  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  and 
the  excitement  she  experienced  at  the  moment  was  so 
great,  that  she  was  obliged  to  stop  for  some  short  time 
to  recover  herself. 

Having  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  summoning 
up  her  courage,  she  took  her  boy  by  the  hand  and 
resolutely  walked  up  to  the  gate.  Fmding  it  dosed, 
she  rang  the  bell,  and  as  it  was  some  minutes  before 
any  one  appeared,  Mrs.  Evans  had  time  to  examine  the 
exterior  o/the  house.  It  was  a  respectable  and  rather 
handsome  detached  cottage,  with  a  porch  in  the  C6ntr<^ 
which  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  with  a  win* 
dow  on  each  side  and  three  windows  on  the  first  floor, 
over  which  were  the  attics.  The  house  was  sitoated 
some  short  distance  from  the  high  road,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  well-kept  gulden,  enclosed  bj  iron 
railings.  Fi-esently,  Mrs.  Evans  perc^ved  in  one  of 
the  rooms  beside  the  porch,  the  head  of  an  eld^l/ 
woman  examining  her  attentively.  As  soon  as  ahe 
found  Mrs.  Evans  had  noticed  her,  she  withdrew  her 
face  from  the  window,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards 
the  street  door  was  opened  by  a  respectable-looting 
servant  with  the  key  of  the  g^te  in  her  hand.  She 
advanced  towards  the  widow,  who  inquired  of  her,  if 
Mrs.  Qibbons  were  at  home.  "  She  is,  ma'am,''  was 
the  reply;  "bt^t  she  is  now  very  busy,  and  I  do  not 
think  she  will  see  any  one ;  but  if  you  will  give  me 
your  name  I  will  go  and  inquii*e." 

Mrs.  Evans  gave  the  girl  her  name,  which  she  took 
to  her  mistress,  leaving  the  visitors  the  while  standing 
in  the  x>athway.  From  the  time  which  elapsed  before 
the  servant  again  made  her  appearance  there  had 
evidently  been  a  conversation  within  doors  as  to 
whether  Mrs.  Evans  and  her  son  should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl,  unlocking  the 
gate,  *'  my  missis  says  she  does  not  know  any  one  of 
the  name  of  Evans,  but  that  you  may  come  in  and 
explain  your  business." 

"The  commencement  poor  Mrs.  Evans  felt  was  nn- 
promising  enough,  but,  taking  Robert  by  the  hand,  she 
followed  the  servant  into  the  house.  The  girl  now 
opened  the  parlour  door,  and  the  widow,  placing  her 
son  before  her,  entered  the  room  in  which  she  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  &^ 
place,  and,  on  a  stool  near  them,  was  seated  an 
interesting  looking  little  girl  of  about  nine  years  of 
age.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  had  much  changed 
in  appearance  since  Mrs.  Evans  had  last  seen  them, 
especially  her  unde.  He  had  formerly  been  a  8qua^^ 
shouldered,  athletic  man,  of  middle  height;  he  waa 
now  paJe  and  emaciated,  and  stooped  considerablj  in 
his  chair,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grotond,  as 
if  unwilling  to  offend  or  notice  the  new  comers.  Hi* 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  sat  erect  on  her  chair,  and 
regarded  her  visitors  with  a  haughty,  stem,  and  a 
defiant  look.    She  also  had  aged  considerably,  but  the 
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rwrages  of  time  were  not  as  distmgniBhable  in  lier  as 
in  lier  hnabaad. 

"  Fray  who  may  yon  be?"  sbe  said  in  a  sbarp,  liarsli 
tone,  to  Mrs.  Evans. 

"  My  name  is  EvanB,  ma'am/'  said  the  widow,  greatly 
snrprised  and  perplexed.  "I  am  yonr  niece.  You 
sm'ely  camiot  have  forgotten  me  P" 

"  I  sent  word  to  yon  by  my  servant,"  continned  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  in  the  same  stem,  cold  tone,  "that  I  know 
no  one  of  that  name.  What  is  yonr  business  with 
me?" 

"  My  husband,  as  you  may  see  by  my  widow's  weeds, 
ma'am,  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  utterly  destitute.  You 
are  the  only  relatives  I  have  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you  to  ask  if  you  could 
render  me  a  litUe  assistance  in  my  great  need." 

''And  what  claim,  may  I  ask,  do  yon  consider  you 
have  on  ns  ?"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons.  "  I  know  of  none. 
Pray  do  you,  GKbbons  ?"  she  continued,  addressing  her 
husband. 

The  old  man  seemed  startled  by  the  question,  and  he 
^azed  alternately  from  the  widow  to  his  wife. 

"  I  asked  you  a  question,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons  to  him, 
imperiously,  "and  I  want  your  answer,  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Do  you  admit  this 
woman  to  have  any  claim  upon  us  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,  certainly  not,"  he  answered, 
in  a  hurried,  tremulous  tone,  and  then,  casting  his 
^es  on  the  ground,  he  sank  silently  into  his  orig^al 
position. 

"  I  admit  I  have  no  claim  whatever  on  you,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Evans,  "  beyond  that  of  being  your  relative. 
SeHeve  me,  I  would  not  even  now  have  troubled  you 
on  my  own  account.  I  know  full  well  I  have  but  a 
short  time  to  live ;  and  where,  and  how  I  die,  is  but  of 
little  importance.  At  the  same  time  I  hox>e,"  she  con- 
tinued, pushing  the  hair  from  her  son's  brow  with  her 
fingers,  "you  will  show  some  consideration  for  my 
poor  boy.  It  will  be  a  bitter  thing  for  me  to  think  I 
must  leave  him  behind  me  without  a  friend  in  the 
world  to  assist  and  guide  him." 

"  He  is  now,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons,  sternly,  "  what  he 
lias  hitherto  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  me — a  perfect 
strange*  Do  you  imagine,"  she  continued,  raising 
lier  voice,  and  regarding  the  widow  with  an  expression 
of  hatred  worthy  of  a  fiend,  "  do  yon  imagine  I  have 
dforgotten  the  infamous  charge  of  dishonesty  you  and 
your  worthless  husband  made  against  us,  after  all  the 
care  and  affection  we  had  shown  you  ?  No,  I  assure 
jrou  it  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  at  this  moment  as  it 
was  inmiediately  after  you  made  the  accusation.  I 
promised  you  then  I  would  never  forget  or  forgive  it, 
und  you  may  see  I  have  every  intention  of  keeping  my 
-word." 

*'  Stop,  ma'am,"  said  the  widow.  "  You  have  full  right 
to  do  what  you  please  with  your  own,  and  bear  as 
much  ill-will  against  me  as  you  like,  but  you  are  not 
justified  in  calling  my  poor  husband  worthless.  He 
was  as  honourable  a  man  as  ever  lived,  and  you  ought 
not  to  speak  of  him  in  the  terms  you  do." 

'*  Do  yon  attempt  to  dictate  to  me  in  my  own  house," 
said  the  fury,  "  or  to  control  me  in  what  I  may  please 
to  say  ?  I  maintain  that  your  husband  was  infamous, 
and,  if  possible,  your  own  behaviour  was  still  worse, 
for  you  were  under  great  obligation  to  us,  and  your 
Iiosband  was  not.  You  hare  now  the  rewajxl  of  your 
iniquity.  You  have  disgpraced  your  family  by  your 
conduct^  and  heaven  is  now  punishing  you  for  it." 


"What  right  have  you  to  speak  of  me  in  that 
manner  ?"  said  the  widow,  now  firing  up  in  her  turn. 
"  What  right  have  you  to  speak  of  me  in  that  way 
before  my  son,  and  that  child,  too  ?"  pointing  to  the 
little  girl.  Then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  continued, 
"My  life  has  been  as  honourable  and  respectable  as 
your  own,  and  you  are  a  wicked  woman  to  speak  of  me 
as  you  do." 

"Can  you  hear  that,"  screamed  Mrs.  Gibbons  to 
her  husband,  "can  you  hear  me  insulted  in  that 
manner  ?  Is  that  the  behaviour  of  a  man  to  remain 
silent,  and  hear  his  wife  insulted  by  such  a  wretch 
as  that,  who,  by  her  infamous  conduct,  has  brought 
disgrace  upon  us  all  ?" 

"  Mary,  Mary,  pray  be  quiet,"  said  the  old  man,  in 
a  fretful  undertone. '  "  Why  do  yon  go  on  in  that 
manner?  Your  tongue  is  the  greatest  enemy  you 
have,  and  will  bring  you  into  trouble  some  day." 

"Gome  away,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  taking  Mrs. 
Evans  by  the  hand,  who  was  now  sobbing  bitterly, 
"never  mind  what  that  ugly  old  woman  says.  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  let  her  make  me  cry,  at  any  rate." 

Had  there  even  existed  the  possibility  of  Mrs. 
Gibbons  taking  any  pity  on  the  boy  this  imf  ortunate 
remark  would  have  destroyed  it.  Among  the  few 
feminine  weaknesses  possessed  by  her,  was  that  of  a 
great  respect  for  her  own  personal  appearance.  When 
young,  she  had  really  been  handsome.  Her  features 
were  naturally  good  and  regular,  and  she  had  formerly 
had  a  magnificent  head  of  hair  and  a  beautiful  set  of 
teeth.  Still  there  had  always  been  a  stem,  ill-natured 
expression  in  her  countenance,  which  deprived  it  of 
all  attraction.  Even  now,  although  she  wore  a  wig, 
and  all  her  teeth  were  false,  there  was  still  some 
remains  of  her  former  beauty  visible,  and  she  knew 
it,  and  prided  herself  on  the  fact. 

The  old  woman  now  rose  with  difficulty  from  her 
chair,  and  clinging  to  it  with  both  hands,  for  she  had 
had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  said,  or  rather 
screamed  to  her  husband, 

"  Did  you  hear  that  insult?  Did  you  hear  what  that 
boy  called  me  ?" 

The  old  man,  thus  addressed,  also  rose  from  his  chair 
and  stepped  toward  Robert,  who,  so  far  from  being 
alarmed,  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  And  you  are  no  better  than  your  wife,"  he  said. 
"  Gome  on,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Yon  are  an  old 
coward,  or  you  would  not  have  sat  quietly  on  your 
chair  and  heard  my  poor  mother  abused  in  that 
manner.    You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !" 

The  old  man  seemed-  bewildered  at  the  boy's  impe- 
tuosity. Gasting  a  reproachful  glance  at  his  wife,  as 
if  he  felt  the  force  of  Robert's  remark,  he  sunk  back 
on  his  chair  without  answering  a  word,  and  resumed 
the  same  attitude  he  was  in  when  the  mother  and  son 
first  entered  the  room.  An  acute  observer,  however, 
might  have  perceived  that  there  was  an  expression  of 
mingled  shame  and  annoyance  on  his  countenance,  but 
it  vanished  after  a  few  moments,  and  one  of  sullen, 
cowed  obstinacy  supplied  its  place.  He  seemed  as  if 
determined  that  no  human  power  should  extract  from 
him  another  word.  The  fact  was,  that,  although  a  dis- 
honest man,  and  now  thoroughly  under  the  control  of 
his  imperious  wife,  he  still  had  some  of  the  principles 
of  manhood  existing  in  him,  though  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  oppose  her. 

The  old  woman's  rage  at  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
rendered  her  speechless  for  the  moment.     She  con- 
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trived  to  reach  tho  bell,  which  ehe  rang  violentlj.  Bj 
the  time  the  aerrant  entered  the  room  ehe  had  sooie- 
what  reoorered  hereelf. 

"Send  for  a  constable,"  she  aaid  to  the  girl,  "to 
tnm  those  Tagabonds  out  of  the  house,  for  jonr  master 
there  haa  not  the  courage  to  do  it.  Go  diroctlj,  I 
aay." 

The  girl  hesitated  for  a  moment,  apparently  puzzled 
what  to  do,  when  Utb.  Etoub  reUcred  her  from  her 
embajTassment. 

"  Ton  need  not  be  at  the  trouble,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
a  aeud  for  a  constable.  I  inll  no  longer  trouble  yon 
with  my  presence,  and  you  wUl  never  see  me  again. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain;  in  whatever  aitnation  my 
poor  hoy  may  be  thrown,  he  cannot  be  in  honde  more 
cruel  or  dishoneet  than  your  own." 

1  aaying,  she  took  Robert  by  the  hand,  who  now, 
the  temporary  excitement  of  hia  paasion  being  over, 
B  crying  bitterly,  and,  without  further  remark,  she 
left  the  room,  the  servant  following  them  to  tho  outer 
gate.  The  girl  pretended,  on  placing  the  key  in  the 
lock,  to  have  some  difficulty  in  opening  it,  that  she 
night  speak  a  word  of  consolation  to  the  boy. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "that  old  cat  ain't 
worth  it.  She's  a  bitter,  bad  bargain,  she  is,  if  ever 
there  was  one  in  this  world." 

As  soon  M  the  widow  and  her  son  had  quitted  the 
houae  they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  boc^cing-office, 
and  there  found  the  ooa«h  would  start  again  for  London 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Altltongh  the  horses  were 
not  yet  harnessed,  they  took  their  seats  in  the  coach, 
and  there  awaited  the  Ume  for  its  departure^  They 
)  now  alone;  in  faol,  they  had  no  other  fellow- 
paaaenger  during  the  whtde  of  the  joomcy  to  London. 
Aa  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  them  Mrs.  Evana 
dried  her  son'a  eyes,  and  then  kissing  him  affectio 
iLtely,  and  taking  his  hands  in  hara,  she  remained  in 
same  position  till  the  coach  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion, no  convenation  having  taken  place  between  them. 
When  ahc  reached  London,  the  excitement  of  the 
scene  she  had  lately  gone  through  being  over,  her 
strength  left  her.  When  on  the  pavement  she  tottered 
from  weakness,  and  would  probably  have  fallen  had  it 
not  been  for  the  snpport  she  received  from  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  sou.  Uore  than  ouoe  during  their 
short  homeward  road  she  became  ahumed  lest  she 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  a  hackney- 
coach,  as  the  expense  of  one,  in  her  poverty,  would 
have  been  a  serious  consideration.  Fortunately,  they 
arrived  at  Urs.  Uuxphy's  without  any  accident,  but  as 
n  as  they  had  entn^  the  house  she  was  obliged  to 
crave  permission  of  her  landlady  to  rest  herself  in  the 
sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  before  proceeding  up- 
stairs, so  utterly  exhausted  was  ahs  by  the  fatigue  she 
had  undergone^  Hi's.  Uurphy,  althongh  she  discreetly 
asked  no  questions,  had  no  difficulty  in  judging,  from 
the  expression  of  oountenance  of  both  mother  and  son, 
that  their  niisBiou  had  been  an  unsuccesBful  one. 

After  Mrs.  Evans  had  remained  silently  seatad  for 
some  time,  she  roae  from  her  chair  to  go  up  to  her  own 
room,  but  she  was  still  so  weak  she  could  hardly  mount 
the  stairs.  Her  good-natured  landlady,  noticing  her 
feeble  condition,  kindly  accompanied  her,  and  when 
they  had  arrived  in  the  room  she  insisted  on  preparing 
Hrs.  Evans'  dinner  tor  her.  When  all  was  completed 
le  left  the  widow  and  her  son  to  themselves,  resolving 
she  would  not  again  distnrh  them  that  night,  but  put 
off  making  any  inquiries  as  to  what  had  taken  phu>e 


till  tbe  morrow,  for  it  must  be  admitted  eAc  fdt  groa 
curiosity  on  the  subject.  But  although  she  kept  to  ber 
decision  of  not  calling  again  on  Mrs.  Evans  that  day, 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening  crept 
quietly  up  to  the  stairs  above  the  first-floor  landing  ta 
listen  if  ai^  conversation  were  taking  [dace  between 
the  mother  and  son,  end  on  one  oocsnon  after  tbe  htj 
was  in  bed  she  was  daeply  grieved  at  heahng  the  sound 
of  deep  sobbing  proceeding  from  the  widow's  roam. 
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matic  exhibition, 
spiritual  comedy  perf( 


HE  word  "oratorio"  k  tk 

f  Italian  form  of  the  Lilin 

"  oratorium,"  which  Bieaii> 

a  small  chapel,  or  any  pu- 

tdcnlar  part  of  a  church  or 

house  containing  an  iltar. 

I    It  may   be  int^nstiug  tn 

'    some  to  know  how  tho  tarn 

"oratorio"  came  to  be  ip- 

I  plied  to  a  apecies  of  satrcd 

musical  drama,  and  to  nhst 

'    circumstajicM    tl  owed  its 

I    rise  and  origin. 

I       The    first    "  njipreK^ti.- 

>    oone,"  or  truly  ncred  dn- 

to  Apostolo  Zeno,  iru  a 

at  Fadua  in  1214.    Is  tlu' 


year  1264  a  society  was  formed  at  Borne  called  tk 
"  Compagna  del  Ckinfalone,"  whose  chief  bosincw  it 
was  to  act  or  represent  the  sufferings  of  our  Lori  in 
Passion  Week.  This  was  probably  the  foundation  of  tlf 
"  mysteries  and  moralities."  or  hol^  plays,  which  bwamc 
so  poptdar  in  all  oountries  dnnng  the  middle  ago. 
These  holy  playa  had  for  their  plot  some  ScriptvR ' 
nai'rative,  such  as  the  "  life  of  Jose^^"  the  "  lii«  of  1 
Durid,"  each  character  being  acted-  At  ihe  time  of 
the  Reformation  both  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestaclt 
promulgated  in  a  great  measure  their  doctrines  oier 
Europe  by  means  of  these  playa. 

At  first  but  little  or  no  music  was  introduced  ial"  ! 
the  "mysteries;"  but  na  time  rolled  on,  airs  >si  , 
choruses  found  their  way  into  them.  Li  IMO  Su  , 
Telippo  Neri  (bom  1515)  founded  the  "Oongr^afioB 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory  "  at  Rome.  This  mtA 
in  order  to  render  the  aervioee  of  bis  obnrch  jClii«t ; 
Nuova)  attractive,  adopted  the  plan  of  having  pnlstf 
and  hjrmns  sung  after  the  aermon.  He  succeeded  w 
well  in  this  way  in  drawing  the  youth  from  secaUr  ' 
amusements,  that  in  order  to  gain  even  more  pop- 
^rity  he  induced  poeta  of  the  period  to  write  satred  I 
stones  in  verae,  auch  as  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  "Tlie ; 
Good  Bamaritan,"  which  composers  set  to  nw^t  | 
Felippo  divided  these  dramas  into  two  part*,  (W  ■ 
being  performed  before  the  sermon  and  the  other , 
afteri  ao  that  thoae  who  had  heard  the  flxst  part  gW  ! 
so  interested  in  the  piece  that  the;  invariably  sbij^ 
to  hear  the  second.  By  this  means  Ncri  brought  la> 
"  oratory,"  or  chapel,  into  such  repute,  that  the  W' 
gregation  spread  itself  over  Italy ;  and  wherer cr  fhw' 
priests  went  the  people  were  ensured  good  inDsic  i'i 
the  performance  of  these  dramatic  represeolatioW- 
This,  then,  was  the  origin  of  tbe  saored  musical  isy't''^ 
which  we  know  by  the  name  of  "  oratorio." 

Before  the  seventeenth  century  theee  dramsi  w*' 
not  entirely  anng ;  portions  here  and  there  *ere  w- 
cloimcd.  In  the  year  1600  we  have  for  the  fint  unK 
an  "oratorio"  set  to  music  throughout,  Thia  i">'^  ' 
the  title  "Dell'  anima  e  dd  Corpo "  (conceminj  u^ 
snul  and  body),  and  was  composed  by  EnuliJ  ^ 
Cavaliers.      In  it   wo  bcoOBje    ncquainted  wifh  "''J 
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"recitative"  or  "  speaJdng  music."  "When  we  talk  of 
words  being  sung  in  recitative,  we  mean  that  they  are 
sung  in  musical  tones,  but  not  always  restricted  to 
time.  A  "  recitative  "  is  a  kind  of  iMmoaL  decHamatiofi, 
and  ia  a  style  of  composition  prominent  both  in  the 
I  oratorio  and  opera.  Jn  the  dedication  of  Gavaliere's 
woik  we  read  that  it  belongs  to  those  "  singular  and 
new  musical  compositions  made  in  imitation  of  that 
style  with  which  ancient  Gre^s  and  Romans  are 
supposed  to  have  produced  such  great  effects  in  their 
dramatic  representations."  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
tliat  no  air  is  to  be  found  in  this  oratorioy  the  music 
being  divided  into  recitative  and  choruses. 

From  the  time  of  this  musician  wo  find  numerous 
oiBtorios,  but  few  of  any  note  till  we  come  to  one 
composed  by  Stefano  Landi,  and  called  *'  Alexis ;"  it 
was  pexf  ormed  at  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome  on  a 
stage  with  dances,  machineiy,  and  every  kind  of 
dramiatic  decoration.  Some  years  after,  the  gifted 
composer  Stradella  produced  an  oratorio  at  Rome^  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "St.  John  the  Baptist." 
The  recitatives  in  this  work  are  excellent,  and  many 
of  the  airs  display  genius,  skill,  and  study. 

The  lives  of  saints  furnished  subjects  for  manv 
oratorios.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeentn 
century  Pistoochi  of  Bolocna  composed  an  oratorio 
entitled  "  Maria  Yergine  Addolorata,"  which  is  very 
elegant  and  simple  in  style,  but  has  neither  overture 
nor  chorus.  Jomi.  Buononcini,  one  of  Handel's  rivals 
in  England,  composed  many  oratorios  before  he  left 
Italy,  out  none  of  any  great  merit.*  Indeed,  it  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  age  of  Handel  that  this  style  of 
musical  composition  gained  anything  like  the  position 
that  it  now  holds.  Under  the  inspiration  of  that  great 
master  the  "  oratorio  "  attained  its  perfection. 

G^rffe  Frederic  Handel  was  Bom  at  HaJle,  in 
Upper  Saxony,  in  1685.  His  father,  a  physician  of 
tluit  city,  was  upwards  of  sixty  ^rears  of  age  at  the 
Irirth  of  his  gifted  son.  From  nis  earliest  years  the 
child  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  made  considerable 
prosress  in  the  art.  His  father,  who  intended  him 
for  the  law,  did  all  in  his  power  to  check  these  musical 
tastes,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  the  boy,  although 
forbidden  to  touch  an  mstrument,  conveyed  privately 
into  an  upper  room  of  the  house  a  small  clavichora, 
on  which  ne  played  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
asleep.  He  thus  made  such  advances  in  his  art  that 
he  was  soon  able  to  play  the  harpsichord.  At  seven 
years  of  age  a  happy  event  took  place,  which  coloured 
the  whole  of  the  young  musician's  future  life.  His 
father  had  an  elder  son  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Weissenfels,  and  he  proposed  to  pay  him  a  visit ; 
the  child  pleaded  so  hard  for  permission  to  accompany 
him,  that  the  old  Handel  could  not  resist  his  en- 
treaties. 

It  was  impossible,  while  at  the  duke's  court,  to  keep 
jonn^Handid  from  harpsichords,  and  he  sometimes 
went  into  the  organ-loft  of  the  royal  chapd  and  played 
when  service  was  over.  The  duke,  happening  to  hear 
him  one  day,  was  so  much  struck  with  his  touch  and 
style  of  playing  that  he  sent  for  his  father  and  sue- 
cc^edfid  in  persuading  him  to  allow  the  talented  child  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations.  On  their  return  to  Halle 
he  was  placed  tmder  Zackan,  the  organist  of  the 
cathedred,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  he  began  to  com- 
poee  ohurdb  services.  At  fourteen  he  so  far  excelled 
his  instructor  that  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  oi)eTa 
mtisic  was  much  in  vogue,  Buononcini  and  Attilio, 
afterwards  his  rivals  in  ilSigland,  being  head  composers 
and  managers:  the  former  treated  the  youth  with 
contempt,  but  the  latter  with  kindness  and  affection. 

*  Who  does  not  i*eniember  the  epigram  in  which  Pope  has  ficoflfed 
at  whftt  he  conceived  to  he  the  pettiness  of  the  feuds  ahout  Handel 
mnd  BaoBOBclui  ? — 

Strange !  all  this  diflerence  should  he 
Twlxt  Tweedlc-dum  and  TweeJIe-dee  I 


His  playing  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Frederick  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  many  tokens  of  his 
regard.  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  also  thought  much  of. 

At  this  time  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  being 
left  in  need^  circumstances,  Handel  did  his  best  to 

Procure  pupils  and  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  orchestra, 
'he  musician  who  had  been  playing  the  first  harpsi- 
chord resigned,  and,  according  to  custom,  the  player 
of  the  second  harpsichoiHl  shoiSld  have  taken  his  place ; 
Handel,  however,  competed  with  him  for  the  honour^ 
and  was  successful :  on  coming  out  of  the  orchestra, 
the  defeated  antagonist  made  a  thrnst  with  his  sword 
against  Handel's  breast,  but,  fortunately  for  posterity, 
the  blow  was  warded  off  by  a  musical  score  in  l£e 
bosom  of  the  master's  coat.  At  Hamburg  he  com- 
posed his  first  opera,  "  Almeria,"  which  proved  so  great 
a  success  that  he  lost  no  time  in  bringing  out  two 
others. 

At  the  age  of  ^hteen,  having  saved  enough  money 
to  take  a  tour,  ]£indel  set  out  for  Italy,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Grand  Duke.  After  remaining  for  a 
year  at  Florence,  where  he  composed  the  opera  of 
"  Boderigo,"  he  proceeded  to  Vemce  and  brought  out 
his  opera  of  "  Agrippina."  Thence  he  journeyed  to 
Rome,  where  his  talents  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
many  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  ineffectually  en- 
deavour^ to  convert  the  steadfast  Lutheran  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  was  during  his  visit  to  the 
eternal  city  that  he  composed  his  oratorio  of  the 
"  Resurrection,"  besides  several  cantatas  and  sonatas. 

He  left  home  for  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  where 
he  lived  for  five  or  six  years,  and  then  went  to  Hanover. 
The  Elector,  afterwards  George  I.  of  England,  offered 
to  make  him  his  chapel-master,  and  Handel  accepted 
the  appointment  on  the  condition  that  he  might  sur^ 
render  it  at  his  pleasure.  After  a  service  of  a  few 
months,  he  determined  to  visit  England ;  and  having 
said  farewell  to  his  mother  and  old  master  at  Halle,  he 
set  sail  for  this  coimtry  in  1710. 

In  England,  Handel  found  the  opera  the  favourite 
style  of  composition,  and  his  old  acquaintances, 
Buononcini  and  Attilio,  the  most  popular  writers.  He 
lost  no  time  in  making  a  name  for  himsdf ,  which  he 
effectually  did  by  producing  his  ox>eTa  of  "  Rinaldo." 
Having  spent  a  year  in  England,  he  again  set  out  for 
Hanover,  but  soon  found  an  excuse  to  return  to  the 
country  where  he  had  been  so  weU  received.  To 
celebrate  the  peace  of  IJtredit  in  1718  the  gifted 
musician  composed  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  which 
gained  him  such  popularity  that  Queen  Anne  bestowed 
on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  2002.,  and  this  sum  was 
increased  to  400l.  on  the  accession  of  Gkorge  I.  to  the 
thi'one. 

From  1715  to  1718  Handel  was  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  Lord  Burlington,  and  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
composing  anthems,  concerted  pieces,  and  a  few  operas. 
In  1718  he  undertook  the  musical  direction  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Ohandos,  at  Gannons ;  and  it 
was  during  the  time  of  this  appointment  that  he  wrote 
some  of  his  finest  anthems,  and  completed  his  exquisite 
composition,  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  a  work  he  commenced 
in  Italy.  In  1720  a  party  of  the  nobility  founded  an 
"  Academy  of  Music,  and  appointed  Handel  to  it  as 
the  manager  and  principal  composer,  thereby  ensuring 
a  continued  supply  of  his  operas.  Handel  went  to  the 
continent  to  engage  singers  and  on  his  return  produced 
the  opera  of  "  Radamisto,"  which  accomplished  an  un- 
mistakable success,  and  excited  the  envy  of  Buononcini 
and  Attilio.  Rivalry  ran  very  high  between  these 
Italians  and  Handel.  At  length,  as  a  trial  o{  skill,  it 
was  agreed  that  an  opera  should  be  written  by  the  three, 
each  composing  one  act.  "  Muzio  Sc»vola  "  was  accord- 
ingly produced,  and  the  last  act,  written  by  Handel, 
establisbM  his  superiority  beyond  doubt. 
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The  "  Academy "  was  now  well  established,  and  for 
ttiiie  years  Handel  oondncted  it  wiih  great  sncoeas. 
After  that  time,  howerer,  a  seriooa  ooarrel  arose  be- 
tween ^iw»  and  his  principal  singer,  Senesino,  and  the 
nobility  taking  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  affair  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Academy.  His  former  patrons 
raised  a  subscription  to  carry  on  operas  in  opposition 
to  the  master;  out,  nothing  daunted,  Handel  under- 
took the  management  of  the  uieatre  at  Ids  own  en)ense, 
and  continued  to  bring  out  fresh  works.  At  length 
however  his  resources  became  exhausted,  and  the 
mental  anxiety  he  endured,  in  consequence,  brought  on 
a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  this  illness  compelled  nim  to 
Tisit  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A  short  residence  here  restored 
his  health,  and  wiiJi  renewed  vigour  he  returned  to 
England,  and  lost  no  time  in  settling  the  demands  of 
his  creditors.  He  undertook  a  few  more  operas,  but 
fii^uff  they  met  with  litUe  success,  he  again  deroted 
himsetf  to  the  composition  of  those  memorials  of  his 
genius  which  will  live  throughout  all  generations. 
TJie  oratorios  which  he  first  produced  were  *^Saul" 
and  "  Israel  in  Egypt;"  they  were  not  received  with 
much  favour,  and  the  master,  discouraged  b^  the  loss  of 
his  popularity,  left  England  for  Dubbn  in  1741. 
Here  his  talents  were  acknowledged,  and  the  kindness 
he  met  with  on  all  sides  induced  him  to  bring  out  his 
great  oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah."  This  masterpiece 
achieved  a  great  success,  and  at  once  establishea  his 
reputation  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish.  After  a  resi- 
doice  of  nine  months  in  Ireland,  during  which  time  he 
gave  manjr  pei-f ormances  of  his  oratorios,  Handel,  witii 
raised  spirits,  returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  produced  the  **  Messiah  "  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  so  great  was  its  success  that  it  r^ained  him  Uie 
&vour  of  the  people.  Soon  after,  he  composed,  by 
order  of  the  km^,  the  "  Te  Deum  "  and  "  Jubilate,^' 
in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Dettingen.  Returning  to  his 
csratorioB,  he  lost  a^pon,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
tUl  he  brought  out  his  ".Judas  Maccabsus,"  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  CuUoden,  in  1746,  and  this  oratorio 
achieved  an  unprecedented  success.  His  healtibfrom 
this  time  began  to  decline  slowly,  and  in  1751  he  be- 
came quite  blind.  This  great  affliction  necessarily 
interfered  much  with  his  musical  pursuits,  and  he 
engaged  his  pupil,  Mr.  Smith,  to  assist  him  in 
Tuanaging  his  oratorios.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
Mfe  he  composed  many  songs  and  choruses  wii^  his 
usual  vigour,  though  at  times  his  mind  was  disordered. 
On  Apru  6th,  1759,  he  conducted  the  performance  of 
his  immortal  oratorio,  the  "Messiah,"  for  the  last 
time.  He  returned  home  in  a  state  of  gi'eat  exhaustion, 
and  died  on  April  14th,  and  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
saw  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  sJl 
that  waA  mortal  of  this  great  and  talented  musician. 
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O,  COOL  gpreen  waves,  that  ebb  and  flow, 
Reflecting  calm,  blue  skies  above. 

How  gently  now  ye  come  and  go 
Since  ye  have  curowned  my  love. 

Ye  lap  the  shore  of  beaten  sand 
With  cool  salt  ripples  circling  by ; 

But  from  your  depths  a  ghostly  hand 
Points  upwards  to  the  sky. 

O  waves,  strew  corals,  white  and  red, 
With  shells  and  strange  weeds  from  the  deep. 

To  make  a  rare  and  regal  bed 
Whereon  my  love  may  sleep. 

May  sleep,  and  sleeping,  dream  of  me. 
In  dreams  that  lovers  find  so  sweet, 

And  I  will  couch  me  by  the  sea. 
That  we  in  dreams  may  meet. 

GsoBOB  Abnold. 


B0ADIOE± 

When  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  l^oxi  leaped 
upon  the  shores  of  Britain,  more  than  nineteoi  bundled 
years  ago,  he  waved  the  Roman  eagle  in  ^nt  of  the 
opposing  crowds  of  barbarians,  and  tbe  soldiers  of 
GaBsar,  who  had  hung  back  from  the  fray,  followed  him 
to  the  battle.  The  Britons,  warlike  but  undiaciplinei 
gave  way  before  the  well-trained  legionaries,  ana  after 
a  fierce  fight  retired  to  the  recesses  of  the  forests. 
The  Roman  invader  staved  in  Hie  island  three  weeb 
on  the  occasion  of  this  nrst  visit,  and,  after  many  en- 
gagements with  the  Britons,  retired  to  Gaul,  where 
GflBsar  consoled  him  self  by  writing  an  aooount  of  tibe 
expedition.  Manv  other  invasions,  under  TuiooB 
Roman  emnerors,  followed  on  the  &ni  attempt  to  snljii- 
gate  this  island,  but  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  the 
mvaders  made  good  their  footing  on  the  soil,  althoogh 
they  reduced  p^rts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  oonditioii  of 
Roman  provinces. 

Britain,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  goremed 
by  a  despotic  priesthood,  the  all-powerful  Draids. 
They  ruled  supreme  over  the  various  trib^  into  which 
the  people  were  divided,  made  and  interpreted  the  lais 
(which  were  unwritten),  and  conducted  witii  mjstetj 
and  pomp  the  terrible  human  sacrifices  which  formed  a 
part  of  their  strange  worship.  They  lived  for  tiie  most 
part  in  the  remote  depths  of  the  primeval  forests;  and 
in  different  places  in  our  island  may  still  be  seen  the 
circles  of  immense  stones  in  tike  midst  of  which  their 
hideous  sacrifices  were  offered.  That  of  Stonehenge, 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  is  one  of  the  most  famous,  and 
there  is  another  in  Wiltshire  which  covers  manj  acres 
of  g[round.  Camac  in  France  is  also  the  site  of  a 
Druidic  temple  of  vast  size.  We  cnpeak  of  tibese  r^ 
mains  here  in  accordance  with  what  has  generally  been 
believed  on  the  representation  of  archsologists  and 
historians,  but,  as  the  critical  reader  is  aware,  their 
true  character  is  very  far  from  having  been  placed  b^ 
vond  doubt ;  while  recent  critical  researches  have  also 
brought  into  question  much  that  is  believed  of  the 
Druids  themselves,  and  of  the  power  they  are  supposed 
to  have  wielded  as  a  priestlv  caste.  However  this  maj 
be  it  behoves  us,  in  a  popular  sketch  like  tiie  present, 
to  follow  the  common  traditions  of  history. 

To  strike  a  blow  at  these  priestly  rulers,  who  from 
the  time  of  Oseear's  first  lanmng  had  never  ceased  to 
animate  the  Britons,  and  stir  them  up  to  oppose  the 
invaders,  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
Romans.  The  principal  home  of  tne  Druids  was  in  the 
isle  of  Anglesea,  and  Suetonius,  one  of  the  goremors 
of  Britain,  determined  to  invade  their  sanctnaiy  and 
put  an  end  to  their  power.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were 
used  for  the  transport  of  the  army  across  tiie  uarrov 
belt  of  water  that  divides  Anglesea  from  the  maiDland. 
On  the  shores  of  the  island  the  Britons  were  drawn  np 
in  battle  arrav,  and  conspicuous  among  them,  in  thar 
long  robes,  the  aged  Druids  were  seen  uttorinff  the 
most  terrible  maledictionB  upon  the  invaders.  For  a 
time  the  Romans  were  appalled,  but  after  a  while  the 
standard-bearers  rushed  forward,  and  the  sol^dierB 
following  their  eagles,  a  general  massacre  ensoed. 
The  Britons  were  smrouncfed,  and  the  Druids,  with 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  gathered  to  them 
for  protection,  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  sacrifice 
prepared  to  invoke  the  aid  of  heaven  in  repelling  the 
legionai*ies.  A  blow  was  thus  inflicted  upon  the  power 
01  the  Druids  from  which  they  never  recovered. 

But  about  this  time  a  part  of  Britain,  which  had  for ! 
some  years  been  under  Roman  rule,  broke  out  into  in- 
surrection; and  now  the  heroine  of  our  td^etch,  Bos- , 
dicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  appears  upon  the  scene. 
Prasutagns,  the  king  of  that  trioe,  had  oeen  an  ally  of 
the  Romans  for  years,  and  on  his  death  he  made  the 
emperor  a  joint  heir  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
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daughtera.  But  the  Roman  procurator  seized  upon 
the  whole  of  the  possessions  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
a  deed  of  injustice  of  which  Boadicea,  the  widow  o{ 
Praeutagus,  complained  and  demanded  redress.  The 
insolent  servant  of  the  emperor,  in  replj  to  her  request, 
ordered  her  to  be  scourged  with  rods  like  a  dave,  a  de- 
cree which  was  carried  into  execution,  accompanied  with 
the  dishonour  of  her  daughters,  l^e  severity  of  the 
Roman  rule  had  often  h«en  felt  before,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Britons  were  no  strangers  to  injustice;  but 
this  was  such  a  crowning  act  of  outrage,  that  several 
tribes  at  once  rushed  to  arms.  The  Iceni  were  anxious 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  their  royal  family,  and 
the  Trinobantes  and  others  were  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Rome.  Sue- 
tonius was  engaged  ^^reh  the  flower  of  the  army  in 
Anglesea,  and  the  Britons  had  therefore  chosen  a 
favoiu'able  moment  for  revolt.  The  queen  marched 
with  the  army,  and  for  a  time  her  revenge  was  wicceoo 
f  ul  and  her  triumph  complete.  The  colony  of  Camelo- 
dunum,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  veteran  soldiers,  was 
the  first  to  succumb  to  the  advancing  tribe,  and  after 
slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  the  insurgents  marched 
upon  London,  where  another  terrible  massacre  took 

Emce.  Suetonius  had  in  the  meantime  returned  from 
is  work  of  extirpating  the  Druids,  but  prudently 
abandoned  London  to  the  victorious  Britons,  and 
collecting  his  auxiliaries,  quietly  prepared  to  ^ve  them 
batUe.  DO  funons  were  the  Britons  at  the  iniquities 
of  the  Roman  rule,  that  when  London  fell  into  their 
hands  they  massacred  both  the  Romans  and  their  own 
countrymen,  without  any  distinction,  seeing  that  the 
latter  nad  bowed  their  heads  to  the  hated  oppressor. 
Upwards  of  seventy  thousand  pe(^e  are  said  to  have 
perished  on  this  occasion,  and  for  a  while,  as  we  have 
said,  Boadicea  was  triumphant.  But  Suetonius  was 
still  to  be  conquered,  ana  he  had  posted  his  army 
judiciously  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  defile,  the  force 
ifbder  his  command  numbering  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
men,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  Romans 
could  see  the  Queen  Boadicea  driven  through  the  ranks, 
accompanied  by  her  outraged  daughters,  and  like 
Elizabeth  at  Tilbuiy,  when  England  expected  the 
invasion  of  the  Spamsh  Armada,  the  queen  of  the 
Iceni  liarannied  her  soldiers  in  a  roeecn  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Roman  historian 
Tacitus.  Around  her  were  the  fierce  tribes  who  longed 
for  fui*ther  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  and  in  front 
the  terrible  legions  of  Rome  waited  for  the  onset. 
Had  the  battle  that  was  to  cox^e  been  decided  in  a 
different  fashion  the  history  of  our  land  would  have  been 
other  than  it  is,  and  the  Romans  wouldprobably  have 
hardly  made  good  their  footing  in  Britain  again. 
Boadicea,  a  noUe  "woman,  girt  wiSi  a  golden  chain,  and 
with  her  long  yellow  hair  floating  on  the  wind,  spoke 
as  follows : — 

"  Ye  have  fought  before,  O  Britons  1  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  woman,  but  I  do  not  ask  you  to  avenge  the 
illustrious  ancestors  from  whom  I  am  descend^,  nor 
to  regain  for  me  the  empire  which  the  invader  has 
wrested  from  me.  I  ask  tou  to  avenge  my  dishonoured 
womanhood,  the  shamefid  scouroe,  the  Uood  of  a 
queen,  and  my  daughters  outraged  by  the  Roman  foe. 
That  foe  respects  neither  youui  nor  old  a^e,  and  is 
insatiable  in  ite  lust  after  gold.  Already  we  nave  been 
victorious  over  some  of  the  stoutest  soldiers  of  Rome, 
let  us  teach  the  remainder  the  same  stem  lesson.  The 
day  has  dawned  upon  which  we  must  conquer  or  die. 
I  ask  death  for  myself  rather  than  defeat^  and  you  also 
must  make  your  choice  between  death  and  slavery." 

So  spake  the  insulted  queen.  ^  Cannot  the  reader 
f  anc^  what  shouts  of  barbaric  joy  would  greet  such 
sentiments ;  how  strong  hands  would  hold  the  battle- 
axe  with  a  firmer  gprasp,  and  how  the  Roman  legions, 
standing  afar  off  in  serried  lines,  would  hear  the  hills 


give  back  the  shouts,  and  would  tremble  at  the  sound? 
Before  the  battle  begins  let  us  hear  how  the  poet 
Cowper  describes  the  advice  of  the  Druid  priest  to 
Boaoicea  on  hearing  of  her  shame.  The  Droid  speaks:— 

Prinoess  I  if  oar  aged  ejot, 

Weep  upoQ  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

*Tia  bccatue  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

Borne  shall  perish— write  that  woi^ 

In  the  blood  that 6he  has  spilt; 
Feri&h,  hopeless  and  abhorred,  ' 

Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt.  { 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  toe  foists  of  our  land. 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 

Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Caesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Whei-e  his  eagles  nercr  flew. 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Animated  bj  the  queen's  speech  and  the  recollection 
of  their  wrongs,  the  Britons  rushed  on  to  battle.   The , 
Bomans  let  uiem  come  some  distance,  and  then  in  a 
phalanx  thej  also  advanced  to  the  charge.    The  hearj 
mfantrj  of  the  legion,  the  finest  and  most  perfectly 
equipped  soldiers  that  the  world  could  then  produce, 
was  supported  by  the  cayalry  and  the  auxiliaries.   The  ^ 
mass  of  undisciplined  Britons  broke  upon  that  im- , 
penetrable  body  of  men  as  the  wave  breaks  upon  some 
opposing  rock.    The  legions  strode  steadily  on,  the , 
Bntons  fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  Bomans  mas- 
sacred their  women  and  children  to  the  namber  of 
eighty  thousand.    True  to  her  promise,  the  queen  did 
not  surriye  the  defeat  of  her  army,  bat  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  she  poisoned  herself.   Tbe 
supremacy  of  the  Bomans  was  established  in  Britain, 
and  the  ill-fated  Boadicea  left  no  lasting  legacy  of 
success  to  her  country  but  a  name  famous  for  ever  in 
history  and  in  song. 


B0NDAGEB8. 


ALTHOuaH  it  is  at  least  a  century  and  a  quarter  once 
the  poet  Thomson  lyrically  proclaimed  that  ^  Britons 
neyer  will  be  slaves,"  yet,  thanks  chiefly  to  Dr.  Ames 
inspiring  melody,  the  line  not  only  lives  in  memoiy. 
but  is  enthusiasticany  vociferated*  with  more  or  less 
meaning,  up  to  the  present  day,  usually  by  conriTiil 
gentlemen  who  are  the  modem  representatives  of  those 
"  guardian  aneels  "  who,  on  the  testimony  of  ThomBon. 
first  "sung  the  strain."  According  to  this  poetic 
fustian,  the  proclamation  of  Britain^  immuni^  from 
slaverr  "  was  the  charter  of  the  land "  when  it  &rst 
like  Aphrodite, "  arose  from  out  the  azure  main.'' 
The  charter,  however,  was  violated,  as  other  cbarteis 
have  been;  and,  as  the  records  of  Bristol  can  U^ 
slavery  once  existed  on  English  soil.  But  it,  and  its 
successor,  villeinage,  have  long  since  ceased  to  disgrace 
our  country ;  and,  except  for  the  paltry  purposes  of 
political  vituperation  and  rhetorical  artifice,  we  now 
think  of  slavery  and  serfdom  as  things  that  are,  or 
lately  were,  connned  to  other  lands  than  ours;  and  ve 
regard  the  emancipation  of  a  servile  population  as  one 
of  the  noblest  objects  on  which  modem  philanthropy 
can  expend  its  efforts.  We  little  ima^nme,  periiaps. 
that  while  we  prolong  the  chorus  about  Britons  neter 
being  slaves,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
slaves,  not  only  at  our  very  doors,  but  within  oar  rery 
walls.  We  do  not  refer  to  those  who,  either  volontarilr 
or  inv(duntarily,  are  the  slaves  of  bad  customs  ano 
vicious  habits ;  nor  do  we  now  speak  of  the  forms  of 
child-serfdom  that  are  still  permitted  to  exist  in  i^ 
tories,  brickyards,  and  agricultural  gangs — an  inhoman 
and  brutaUsing  serfdom,  from  whicn,  it  is  to  be  hopt-d* 
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Uie  poor  children  <^  England  will  be  rescued  by  that 
atronf^  arm  of  the  law  that  has  dra^g^  them  out  of 
the  diamal  depths  of  the  coal-mines^  To  saj  nothing 
of  theses  we  need  do  no  more  to  proY^  onr  proposition 
than  to  point  to  the  present  existence  of  the  bondage 
system  and  its  bondagers.  This  word  may,  to  many, 
beanew  word,  desoriptiTe  of  a  race  as  unknown  to  us 
as  any  in  Ashango-lond  or  Equatorial  Africa,  or  as  the 
natives  of  Borioboola-gha.  It  is  true  that  "  the  house 
of  bondage  "  is  an  expression  that  is  familiar  to  us  from 
our  earliest  years,  and  brings  home  to  us  the  picture  of 
a  people  suffering  cruel  slavery  under  stem  taskmasters; 
but,  it  may  be  asked,  who  and  what  is  a  bondaffer  ? 

To  this  question  we  reply  that  a  bondager,  aluiou^h 
Bometimee  a  lad,  is  ^nerally  a  female,  and,  in  neanv 
every  case,  an  unmamed  young  woman,  who  is  "  boimd, 
or  in  bondage,  for  a  year  to  a  farm  labourer,  to  assist 
him  in  performing  his  round  of  agricultural  work ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  bondagers  ana  the  bondage  system 
is  happily  confined  to  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland, 
and,  notably,  to  Roxburghshire  and  Berwickshire,  and 
to  that  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land that  includes  the  wild  border  district  of  the 
Cheviots.  In  this  purely  agricultural  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  nocks  of  sheep  are  reckoned  by 
thousands,  and  wander  over  the  vast  roUiuj?  downs  of 
the  grassy  hills — ^where  a  hundred  acres  of  grain  will 
ripen  within  one  enclosure— where  farms  are  from  two 
to  three  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  where  all  the 
operations  of  agricultxire  seem  to  borrow  a  largeness 
from  the  scenery  in  which  they  are  exercised,  the 
villages  are  widely  scattered,  and  their  inhabitants  are 
iisuaUy  the  labourers  of  the  same  employer,  who  holds 
the  cottages  in  which  they  live  as  a  necessary  portion 
of  his  farm  premises.  The  labourer,  or  "  hind,  as  he 
is  termed,  is  paid  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  is  customary  elsewhere.  In  money  he  only 
receives  from  four  to  sax  pounds,  but  the  denciency  is 
made  up  to  him  in  kind.  His  master  provides  him  with 
the  keep  of  a  cow  and  the  cultivation  of  a  thousand  yards 
of  potatoes ;  "  leads,**  or  draws  his  coals  for  him  at  the 
price  paid  for  them  at  the  pit's  mouth ;  gives  him  some 
wool  at  sheep-shearing  time,  and  about  fourteen  bolls 
(84  bushels)  of  wheat»  oarley,  oats,  peas,  or  beans ;  and, 
furthermore,  gives  him  his  house  and  stocked  garden 
rent-free.  On  the  whole,  the  yearly  wases  of  the  hind 
are  found  to  be  eqoivflJent  to  from  85^  to  40Z.  of 
money ;  and,  by  the  arrangement  provided  for  him,  he 
is  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  shops  and 
indifferent  to  the  fluctualionB  of  tne  com  market.  But 
from  his  yearly  total,  a  sum  that  is  reckoned  at  about 
101,  has  to  be  oeducted  for  the  following  purpose. 

One  of  the  "  conditions,"  as  the  mutiukl  agreement 
1>etween  the  employer  and  the  employed  is  called,  is, 
that  the  hind  shall  provide  a  labourer^  who  shaU  be 
boarded  and  lodged  by  him,  and  paid  by  the  master  at 
a  lower  rate  of  wages,  eightpence  or  tenpence  a  day, 
except  in  harvest  time,  when  double  pay  is  given. 
This  labourer,  so  hired  and  "  bound,"  is  called  "  the 
bondager."  Sometimes  a  lad  may  be  found  to  do  the 
work ;  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  person  hired  is  a 
young  woman.  If  the  hind  has  a  daughter  old  enough, 
and  willing  to  do  the  work,  so  much  the  better ;  though 
in  such  cases,  unless  the  full  pay  of  the  bondager  is 
allowed  her,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  daughter  is 
not  suficiently  disinterested  to  throw  in  her  Tot  with 
that  of  her  own  family,  but  prefers  to  wander  farther 
afield,  to  new  scenes  and  fresh  surroundings,  and  to 
hire  herself  as  a  bondager  to  a  stranger.  The  woman 
hired  by  the  hind  may  possibly  be  a  widow,  or  a 
married  woman  who  has  left  her  husband  "  for  good," 
or,  more  probably,  for  bad ;  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  bondager  is  a  young  unmarried  woman, 
of  no  particular  home,  and  of  less  partictdar  morals. 
She  is  hired — ^generally  at  the  "  hirings "  or  statute 
fairs  provided  fi)r  the  purpose — ^without  any  form  of 


inquiry bein^  gone  through  as  to  her  character;  a 
look  at  the  girl  and  her  outward  and  physical "  points," 
and  probable  capacity  for  hard  field  work,  beine  all 
that  is  deemed  necessaiT;  and  thenceforth,  &om 
May  12th  in  one  year,  to  the  same  date  in  the  ATianiTig 
year,  she  is  "bound"  in  serfdom  to  the  hind,  and 
Deoomes  his  goods  and  chattels  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  It  is,  of  course,  an  integral  part  and  parcel 
of  the  bondage  system,  that  its  main  feeders  are  not 
only  immigrant  (Jelts  £rom  Ii^eland  and  the  Western 
Highlands,  but  eirls  of  loose  character  and  lost 
reputation,  and  inhabitants  of  pit  districts  and  densely 
populated  towns,  who  desire  to  lead  a  brief  agri- 
cultural life,  not  so  much  for  the  saJce  of  ike  wages 
received,  as  from  the  wish  for  change  and  novelty.  In 
this  respect^  and  in  other  social  and  moral  aspects,  the 
bondagers  somewhat  resemble  many  of  the  hop-pidcers 
of  southern  counties. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  out  of  doors,  as  in  the  hind'a 
cottage,  that  the  evils  of  the  bondage  system  flourish 
in  full  rankness.  The  cottage— unless  it  belong  to 
such  a  village  as  those  created  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umbei*land— <;on8istB  of  one  ix)om,  in  which  the  whole 
family  live  by  dajr  and  sleep  by  night.  In  many  cases, 
this  room  is  destitute  of  a  back  door,  and  of  all  out- 
buildings and  of&ces.  To  sleep  upstairs  is  considered 
" uncanny;"  and  even  in  those  rare  instances  in  which 
a  second  sleeping  room  has  been  provided  by  the  land- 
lord, it  has  been  found  that  it  has  oeen  used  as  a  store- 
room for  odds  and  ends,  and  that  the  family  are  un- 
willing to  depart  from  their  old  habits  of  sleeping, 
promiscuously  and  gregariously,  in  theii*  living  room. 
Their  beds  are  those  horrible  inventions  of  frouzy 
uncleanness, "box-beds,"  cupboards,  divided  into  upper 
and  lower  strata,  infinitely  worse  than  the  worst  berths 
in  the  steerage  of  an  ill-appointed  emigrant-ship,  and 
to  be  seen  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  south  of  the  Cheviots, 
though  common  enough  and  dirty  enough  in  the  West- 
em  Highlands  of  Scofland.  These  box-beds  are  usually 
arranged  against  the  wall  facing  the  fire,  and  are  seldom 
more  than  four  in  number.  One  is  occupied  by  the  hind 
and  his  wife;  their  children,  divided  rather  according 
to  age  than  to  sex,  fill  two  others ;  and  the  fourth  is 
claimed  by  the  bondager,  whom  a  thin  plank  only 
divides  from  the  nuptial  couch  of  the  hind  and  his 
wife,  or  from  the  bed  of  their  strapping  lads.  Whether 
the  ceremonjr  of  dressing  and  undressing  ever  takes 
place  on  retiring  to,  or  arising  from,  these  box-beds, 
and  whether  personal  cleanliness  and  the  institution 
of  the  tub  ever  penetrate  into  such  a  home,  are  points 
on  which  the  imagination  may  speculate,  but  on  which 
both  the  tongue  and 'pen  must  preserve  silence.  The 
evils,  how.evcr,  to  which  such  a  state  of  things  must 
give  rise  must  be  suflciently  apparent,  even  if  they 
stopped  short  of  groundless  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  hind's  wife,  on  whom  also,  on  wet  and  wintiy  days, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  farm  work  to  be  done,  tho 
bondager's  companionship  is  enforced;  and  it  is 
notorious,  that  either  from  incapacity  or  imwillingness,. 
the  bondager  never  assists  in  house- work  or  engages 
in  domestic  occupations.  She  considers  herself  merely 
to  be  engaged  for  out-door  labour;  and  when  employ- 
ment at  that  is  deficient,  she  remains  in  the  house 
listlessly  watching  the  busy  doings  of  the  wife,  or 
wandenng  to  a  neighbour's  to  indulge  in  idle  talk  and 
scandal.  The  out-door  work  of  the  bondager  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  season  of  the  jear;  but  turnip- 
hoeing  enters  largely  into  her  duties.  Since  those 
"  Bob  Boy "  days,  when  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone 
classed  "  the  new  turnips  "  with  those  French  antics  and 
Hanoverian  rats,  that,  as  he  declared,  had  "  changed 
the  world  in  old  England,"  this  particular  root-crop 
has  been  hrgelj  ciutivated  in  the  strong  soil  and 
amid  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  Border  country. 
And  it  is  to  the  prevalent  and  increasing  cultivation 
of  turnips  that  the  continuance  of  the  bondage  system 


is  attribnted.  The  dofeadera  ol  the  Bjsttfm,  even  those 
who  recognize  ita  many  evils,  allege  that  in  their 
Bparaely-popolated  distriata  they  cannot  properlj  colti- 
Tate  their  land  without  the  help  of  the  bondogers ; 
and  that  as  they  f^ve  their  hind  ao  many  advantagea, 
but  right  that  he  ehoold  in  part  repay  them, 


ment,  he  is  at  liberty  to  please  himself,  and  to  look 
ont  elaewhere  for  other  emploTment  on  different  con- 
ditions ;  which  he  certainly  will  nave  to  do  nnleas  he  can 
show  to  Mb  maeter  the  yoong  woman  who  ia  "  bonnd  " 
to  him  for  the  next  twelvemonth  as  a  bondager. 

Practically,  therefore,  it  cornea  to  thia ;  that  not- 
withatanding  the  charter  granted  to  Britannia  by  the 
poet  Thomson,  and  the  undertaking  that  Bntons 
never  shall  be  slaves,  the  bondage  system  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  state  of  slavery ;  not  only  as  regards 
the  position  of  the  bondocer  to  the  hind,  bnt  a&o  as 
toncning  the  connection  oetween  the  hind  and  the 
oocnpier  of  the  farm.  That  snch  a  system,  is  offensive 
to  the  larger  nomber  of  the  hinds  we  are  assured  on 
good  gronnds,  and  we  can  readily  believe  the  atate- 


PABISUJf  8EETCSE8. 

Tin. — THE  TOCKDLINa  HOSPtTAL. 

Th*  FoundlingHospital  of  Paris,  or,  as  it  ia  now  called, 
I/Hompiee  ie*  Stifan*  AitUtct,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1640,  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  This  excellent  man— far 
more  worthy  of  the  title  of  a  saint  than  the  majority 
of  those  to  be  found  in  the  Bomish  caJendaiv-feeling 
deeply  for  the  many  nnfortonate  children  who  were  in 


ment;  but^  aolong  as  the  "oonditaona"  exist  betw«ai 
them  and  their  masters,  so  long  most  Utey  snlmit 
to  them  with  all  their  drawbaolta,  or  ctioaae  the 
alternative  of  losing  tlieir  places.  And,  slUiovgh 
"  flitting "  is  common,  yet  usually  it  is  hot  for  a 
change  of  masters,  and  not  of  "  conditions;"  and  the 
hind  prefers  to  retain  the  certaintr  of  hii  home, 
coupled  with  ita  perquisites  of  foo<^  to  wandoing 
further  afleld  in  quest  of  work  to  which  nmilar 
advantages  are  not  attached.  For  the  certainty  of  hii 
own  board  and  lodging,  he  will  consent  to  sbare  it 
with  a  atrange  youne  woman,  who  may  daatiDT  bii 
own  domeetio  peace,  demoralise  his  children,  and,  hj 
her  gross  language  and  deeds,  both  in  the  fields  and  in 
the  village,  sap  any  purity  that  may  yet  be  left  to  tbt 
inhabitanta.  But,  m  tlua  matter,  is  the  bind  the 
proper  person  on  whom  to  thrust  the  blame  F  la  he 
not,  rather,  the  landlord'a  acapegoatF  and  if  tht 
landlords  themselves  cannot,  or  will  not,  combine  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  bondage  ayatem,  conld  not  tlie 
legislature  assist  them  to  give  the  eovp  de  griet  to  tlie 
bondagersP 

Odthbebt  Bbde. 


the  habit  of  being  exposed  in  the  public  atreeU,  eithn 
to  attract  the  pity  of  the  pasaers-b;;?  or  to  periah,  toot 
upon  himself  the  noble  taak  of  providing  an  asjluui  w 
which  they  might  bo  taken,  and  there  receive,  to  w 
fullest  possible  extent,  that  care  and  attention  wmcH 
ought  to  have  been  bestowed  npon  them  by  thar  o«i 
unnatural  parents.  Having  resolved  to  accomphah  lij 
task,  he  humbly  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  his  work, »» 
that  he  might  be  endowed  with  courage  and  pa«" 
verance  to  complete  it.    He  then  apphed  hinwen  w 
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collect  Babflcriptions,  and  to  enlist  others  to  assist  him 
in  the  ^ood  cause  he  had  undertaken.  For  some  time 
his  project  appeared  to  be  entertained  with  bat  little 
favour;  but  undismayed  by  rebnfrs,  he  contrived  to 
canvaBS  for  subscriptions  among  the  wealthy,  and  at 
last  saco^ded  in  collecting  a  sufficient  sum  to  allow 
l^iTTi  to  engage  a  small  house,  in  which  he  determined 
to  commence  operations.  Fearing  that  too  much 
notoriety  might  occasion  him  a  sreater  influx  of  ap* 
pHcants  than  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  take 
charse  of,  he  at  first  commenced  (assisted  by  one  or 
two  friends)  to  gather  up  the  poor  children  who  came 
under  his  personal  notice.  In  a  short  time  his  house 
became  completely  filled,  and  he  feared  its  expenses 
-would  soon  ^haust  the  limited  funds  in  his  possession ; 
bnt  the  blessine  of  Providence  seemed  to  nave  fallen 
on  his  good  work,  and  he  began  to  receive  assistance 
from  quarters  where  he  least  thought  of  looking  for  it. 
The  numbers  of  deserted  children,  however,  which 
were  brought  to  him  for  protection,  fully  kept  pace 
with  iiie  increase  of  his  means,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  his  hospital  to  a  much  larger  building  in  the 
!Rue  St.  Antoine,  where  it  remained  under  his  manage- 
ment till  lus  death,  when  it  was  removed  to  another 
and  still  larger  edifice  near  the  church  of  Notre  Dame. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  Paris,  the  Be- 
pnblicans  not  onlv  treated  the  Hospice  dea  Enfans 
Trouves  (as  it  was  then  called)  with  respect,  but  had  it 
removed  to  a  larger  and  much  moi*e  commodious 
building  in  the  Rue  d'Enf  er,  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained. The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  scene 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  where  the  parents  of  a 
child  have  placed  it  in  the  wicket  or  turntable,  and 
have  then  idt  it  to  the  care  of  the  hospital  authorities, 
is  the  method  in  use  at  the  present  day.  True,  this 
turntable  is  still  in  existence,  l:>ut  it  is  merely  kept  as 
a  curiosily,  its  duties  having  been  abolished  many 
years  since.  At  present  no  child  is  admitted  unless 
one  or  both  of  the  parents  attend  before  a  commissary 
of  police,  and  prove,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  maintain  it ;  and  it  is  then,  upon  his 
order,  sent  to  the  Hoapice  as  a  deserted  child,  to  be 
brought  up  for  the  future  under  the  care  of  the  state, 
its  parents  having  lost  all  control  over  it.  There  are, 
however,  several  exceptions  to  this  rule — ^the  principal 
one  beinff,  that  when  the  parents  of  a  child  are  obliged, 
from  siciness,  to  enter  a  public  hospital,  their  young 
children  are  taken  into  the  J3b«pc6  dia  Ih^ans  Aasisiea, 
where  every  care  and  attention  is  shown  tnem  till  their 
parents  are  able  to  resume  work,  when  they  are  a^^ain 
placed  under  their  care.  Unfortunately,  the  facihties 
afforded  by  the  law  for  the  reception  of  children  into 
the  Hospice  has  not  done  away  with  the  inhuman 
practice  of  parents  deserting  them.  Nothing  is  more 
common  tfaim  in  the  night  for  children  to  be  placed 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Hoapice,  their  parents  knowing, 
full  well,  tiiat  the  next  day  they  will  be  taken  in  and 
properly  cared  for. 

A  graver  question  could  not  possibly  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  political  economist  than  that  of  the 
propriety  of  providing,  in  large  towns,  asylums  for 
deserted  children.  On  the  one  hand,  such  establish- 
ments are  said  to  eneender  in  the  minds  of  parents  a 
want  of  tenderness  £>r  their  offspring ;  while  on  the 
o^er,  it  is  argued  that  the  life  of  the  child  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed  or  endangered  to  teach  a  heartless 
father  and  mother  their  duty.  But  even  in  the  latter 
case,  unless  Uie  ereatest  care  and  attention  are  be- 
stowed on  the  inrant,  as  many  lives  may  be  sacrificed 
inside  the  Hoepice  as  outside.  The  most  cruel  neglect 
on  the  part  ox  a  mother  could  not  kill  it  with  greater 
certainty  than  badlv  performed  vicarious  assistance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  Republican 
^Temment  of  1793  established  the  present  nospital 
for  deserted  children,  it  was  actuated  by  the  purest 
philanthropy;   but  after  all,  they  were  far  from  ob- 


taining their  creat  olgect— the  saving  of  infant  life— 
for  the  mortality  amonff  the  poor  childx^n  who  were 
brought  to  it  was  f earfimy  hurge.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  Republic  the  Hoepice  received  2637  infants,  • 
and  of  this  number  2425  died  within  the  first  year. 
In  the  third  year  3935  were  admitted,  of  whom  3450 
died;  and  in  the  fourth  the  admissions  were  2422 
and  the  deaths  1908.  A  great  change  for  the  better 
afterwards  took  place,  but  still  the  mortality  continued 
frightfully  large.  Thinn  however  stiU  went  on  im- 
proving, till  in  the  year  fi37,  the  admissions  amounted 
to  5467,  of  whom  1458  died,  or  somethinff  less  than 
one  in  three  during  the  first  ten  days  of  their  residence 
in  the  Hospice ;  while  the  deaths  among  the  children 
of  the  poor,  retained  bv  their  parents  and  assisted  with 
outdoor  relief  hj  the  hospital  authorities,  were  found 
to  be  only  one  in  fourteen,  and  that  in  the  space  of 
three  months  instead  of  ten  days.  At  present  the 
mortality  in  the  Hoapiee  is  reduced  to  one  in  seven  in 
the  gross  number  of  admissions — ^the  death-rate,  from 
some  obscure  cause,  being  greater  among  the  boys 
than  the  ^Is.  Of  infants  at  present  brought  into  the 
Hoapice,  eighteen  per  cent,  die  within  forty-eight  hours. 
The  mortedity  among  the  children,  when  placed  by  the 
hospital  authorities  at  nurse  in  the  coimtry,  is  fifty-five 
per  cent,  during  the  first  year,  while  the  total  mortality 
of  children  in  all  France,  during  the  first  year,  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  shortly  attempt  to  analyse  the  cause  of 
this  apparent  enormous  mortality  among  children-^ 
surrounded  as  they  are  bv  every  care  and  attention 
which  the  purest  philanmropy  on  the  part  ot  the 
hospital  autnorities,  and  the  unfiinching  smicitude  and 
exertions  of  the  Sisters  of  Charitv,  who  have  chaxge  of 
the  infants,  can  bestow,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the 
medical  of&cers  attached  to  the  institution.  The 
proximate  cause  of  a  ^eat  proportion  of  the  deaths  is 
the  dilapidated  constitutions  of  the  majority  of  the 
infants  before  they  are  brought  to  l^e  Hoapice,  either 
from  the  culpable  neglect  or  poverty  of  their  parents. 
The  latter  cause  appeal's  to  predominate,  as  in  seasons 
of  great  distress  the  admissions  into  the  Hoapiee  be- 
come far  more  numerous,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
children  are  then  found  to  be  weaker,  and  the  ratio  of 
mortality  consequently  greater.  But  after  all,  it  is 
not  certain  that  we,  in  London,  have  any  excuse  for 
playing  the  Pharisee  and  thanking  Qod  that  we  are 
not  like  the  French.  It  is  by  no  means  certaio'that 
the  care  of  infant  Hf e  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
French  capital  is  not  folly  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  in  London.  True,  we  cany  the  system  ox  grant- 
ing outdoor  relief  to  parents  in  distress  to  a  f ai" 
greater  extent  than  is  done  in  the  French  capital ;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  parents  do  not  profit 
by  it  more  than  the  children.  A  district  medical 
officer  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  London  was,  a 
short  time  since,  summoned  before  the  board  of 
guardians  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  ^ving  so  much 
beef-tea  to  the  sick  poor — the  quantity  he  ordered 
being  far  in  excess  of  that  presciibed  by  the  other 
medical  officers  of  the  x>arish.  "  My  district  is  poorer 
than  any  of  tilie  others,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  have  under 
my  care  a  greater  number  of  mothers  who  are  at 
present  nursmg  their  infants.  It  is  for  them  I  pre- 
scribe so  much  beef -tea ;  for  when  I  order  porter,  I 
frequently  find  the  husbakds  drink  it  instead  of  their 
wives,  but  they  will  not  touch  the  beef-tea." 

Although  even  the  present  mortality  among  the 
infants  in  the  Hoapiee  dea  Enfana  Aaaietea  appears 
frightfuUv  large,  it  is  doubtful  whether  thf  mortality 
among  cmildren  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts  in 
London  is  not  greater.  On  the  autnority  of  Dr.  Ross, 
one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  City  Union,  the 
mortality  among  children  in  the  courts  and  alleys  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Field  Lane  and  Farringdon 
Street  ib  so  great,  that  out  of  five  children  bom,  one 
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oolj  reaches  the  age  of  fire  jrears.  How  t«rrible  this 
fact  ia  nmy  be  proved  bj  comparing  it  witJt  the  mor- 
tality among  children  in  a  healthy  parish — eay  Lonis- 
ham— where,  oat  of  five  children  bom,  only  one  dies 
before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  In  two 
localiti-'s  in  Kensington,  densely  crowded  with  the 
poor — -Jennin^'s  Bmldings  and  the  Potterica — the 
average  duration  of  life,  from  cxceasive  infant  mor. 
tality,  was  found,  a  few  yeara  since,  to  be  only  fourteen 
jeara  in  one  and  fifteoi  ia  the  other;  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palace  Qordens,  and  other  mag- 
nincent  localities  in  the  same  parish,  the  avemge 
duration  of  life  was  found  to  bo  forty-three  years. 
Sii  years  since,  from  eicessivo  infant  mortality  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  the  death-rate  exceeded 
the  births ;  while  in  the  arerage  of  the  metropoUa,  the 
births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  thirty  per  cent 

By  comparing  these  figuree,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  in  London  have  little  to  boast  of  on  the  score  of 
superior  humanity  to  children ;  nor  can  we  show  by  it 
that  our  system  is  better  than  that  of  the  French,  or 
whether  the  establishment  of  a  general  hospital  for 
the  reception  of  deserted  or  neglected  children  is  less 
advantageous  than  our  own  method  of  affording  a 
greater  amount  of  outdoor  relief  to  parents  in  distress. 
A.t  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho 
Fr^ich  themselves  are  by  no  moans  decided  whether 
an  institution  such  as  the  So^iioa  du  En/cau  AuMi» 
is  to  be  approved  of.  The  opponents  of  the  mteni — 
and  they  are  many — maintain  that  this  boaatM  tacility 
offered  for  tbc  protection  of  desert«d  children  is  a 
pseudo-philanthropio  idea,  only  worth*  of  a  barbarous 
nation,  as  the  principal  benefit  it  offo 
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supply  the  mother  with  means  for  supporting  her 
infant  herself.  Even  though  this,  at  the  commence- 
ment, might  be  a  somewhat  greater  expense,  they 
argue,  the  infant,  the  mother,  and  even  the  state  itseU, 
would  in  the  cad  profit  by  it.  That  although  it  is 
possible  public  opinion,  educated  in  the  present  false 
system,  might  object  to  so  radical  a  change,  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  advantage  A  assisting 
the  mother,  instead  of  depriving  her  of  her  infant, 
would  be  folly  admitted.  The  Prenoh  advocates  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  asylnm  argue,  that  the  syBtcm 
which  can  preserve  the  lives  of  the  greater  number  of 
children  is  the  one  vhich  should  be  adopted ;  and  they 
attempt  to  prove,  that  although  the  mortality  of 
children  admitted  into  the  Horpiea  ia  indispu^bly 
^reat,  it  would  be  far  greater  were  it  abolished.  Again, 
if  a  weakly  aUowanc«  to  poor  and  respectaUe  parents 
might  be  preferable,  how  is  the  distinction  to  be 
di'awn  ?  It  should  be  token  into  consideration,  they 
say,  tJi^t  the  majority  of  parents  who  give  up  Oieir 
children  are  not  respectable,  and  tluit  they  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  class  who  would  apply  to  their  own 
comfort  whatever  allowance  they  mig^t  receive  from 
the  hospital  authorities — leaving  their  own  children  to 
starve.  Again,  by  allowing  diEreputable  parents  the 
possibility  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  mainte- 
UMice  of  their  offspring,  a  vast  amount  of  the  terrible 
crime  of  infanticide  is  avoided. 

How  far  this  latter  argnmeni  may  hold  good  in 
Prance  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Oertoin  it  is,  that 
our  system  in  London,  of  giving  pecuniary  outdoor 
relief  to  indigent  parents,  is  no  seconty  against  infanti- 
cide. In  this  crime  we  are  sadly  afraid  we  are  in 
advance  of  most  of  the  other  European  oapifale.  The 
number  of  infanticides  which  are  known  to  take  place 
in  Paris  does  not  eiceed  three  hundred  annnally.  In 
London  we  fear  our  coroners  would  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent account.  The  late  Mr.  Wakley  once  informed 
us,  that  he  believed  the  number  of  children  in  London 
who  annually  met  their  deaths  from  nnfniT-  means  was 
more  than  two  thousand. 


Nothing  can  be  kindertban  the  attention  thepoorde- 1 
sertcd  infants  receive  in  Paris  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
hospital  authorities.  Every  precaution  that  science  i 
can  invent,  and  the  purest  benevolenoe  can  put  in  ' 
force,  is  adopted,  Tlurty  wet  nurses  are  alwajskepi 
at  the  Hotpiee,  so  tbat  there  shall  be  no  abrupt  ch:uig«  ' 
in  the  food  of  the  infant.  As  soon  aa  it  is  weaned  it  . 
is  placed  at  nurse  in  the  country,  where  it  raniing  i 
under  the  inspection  of  the  hospital  authorities  tili  it 
is  six  years  of  age,  when  it  is  brought  back  to  Puii  ' 
to  be  placed  in  the  schools.  Each  child  onits  ontnocc 
into  the  Haspiet  has  its  name  carefully  registered,  and 
the  parents  can  at  any  time  receive  infornutico  , 
respecting  their  offspring  on  payment  of  the  lam  of ; 
five  francs ;  or  they  ore  allowed  to  take  them  from 
the  Si^iee  on  payment  of  the  expenses  wbidi  tlu  , 
authorities  have  incurred,  which  is  estimated  at  aboni  ; 
4A.  English  money  per  child.  It  is  hardly  nocesnr; , 
to  state,  that  many  of  those  parents  who  have  teea 
capable  of  deserting  their  children  never  claim  tbuD 
again,  even  when  their  circumstances  would  enaUe 
them  to  do  so.  A  considerable  number  of  the  children.  | 
however — especially  those  between  two  and  four  jean 
of  age — ue  taken  from  tJie  Horpiee  and  adopted  bj 


married  couples  or  widows  who  have  no  families  ul 
their  own.  As  these  pay  no  fine  on  taking  the  ehS>l 
from  the  Institution,  the  authorities  have  of  eonw 
to  take  great  procautions  that  there  ia  no  coUnsiai 
between  the  parents  and  the  applicant.  No  ikfihui 
is  allowed  to  adopt  a  child  without  the  strictest  in- 
quiries having  been  made  aa  to  her  reapectabilitr;  , 
and  even  then  tho  authorities  keen)  an  eye  upon  tlie  \ 
child  for  some  years  afterwards.  At  the  age  of  four'  | 
tecu  or  fifteen  the  hospital  authorities  find  cmplo]''  ' 
ment  for  tho  children,  by  apprenticing  the  boys  ul  ' 
procuring  situations  for  the  girls ;  but  the  tie  betweoi  I 
them  and  the  parent  inatitution  is  by  no  mesfii  I 
severed  by  their  naving  quitted  its  walls.  Both  duIm  | 
and  females  remain  under  the  gnardianship  of  Hie  ■ 
state  till  they  are  tw^ity-one  years  of  age.  ' 

A  visit  to  the  Baspiee  Hea  Enfatu  AMittet  will  well  ; 
repay  the  time  and  trouble  it  wiU  cost.  Although  it  r^  i 
quires  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Parisiana  to  in- 
spect it — unless  the  applicant  be  a  medical  man— ev*; 
part  of  the  building  is  thrown  open  to  foreigners,  w^ 
great  courtesy  shown  to  than.  The  Hoapiee  at  presett 
contains  one  thousand  two  hundred  cbildrai  only: 
but  altogether,  with  those  in  the  bnilding,  those  at 
nurse  in  the  conntry.  those  at  schools  anaeJsewbeK- ; 
the  gross  number  of  children  nnder  the  protection  ol 
the  authorities  of  the  H  '      "  ' 

scarcely  len  than  twenty 


thousai 
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But  few  of  the  many  people  who  use  sponge  could  sw 
whether  it  ia  an  animal  ox  a  vegetuhle  production.  It 
■vraa  not  until  a,  comparatively  short  time  eince  that 
the  voice  of  the  heat  naturalists  decided  it  waa  an 
animal.  Dr.  Johnston,  in  bis  "  Treatiae  on  Britiah 
Zoophytea,"  Eaya : — "  Sponges,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
tme  zoophytes ;  and  it  imparts  additional  interest  to 
their  etwl^  to  consider  them  as  they  probably  are,  the 
first  matrix  and  cradle  of  organic  life,  and  exhibiting 
before  as  the  lowest  organization  compatible  with  its 
exiatenca." 

Sponges  are  divisible  into  fresh  and  salt-water 
sponges,  and  these  again  hare  each  several  eubdi- 
Tiaioua. 

When  a  sponge  is  tjkea  out  of  the  water  there  is 
seen  to  eecapo  from  it  a  fluid  resembling  in  app^^rancc 
tbc  whit«  oi  egg.  The  subatance  from,  which  this  fluid 
exudes  will  he  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  of  a 
nnmbcr  of  Blender  threada  so  interlaced  as  to  form  a 
complet*  network.  These  threads  arc  homy,  smooth, 
and  of  unequal  thickness,  and  form  the  outer  covering 
to  minute  epiVes  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  mattei-. 
When  examined  under  a  atrong  magnifying  glaaa, 
tbeae  objects  are  found  to  conaiat  of  inorganic  pieces, 
having  an  internal  cavity,  the  function  of  which  ia  not 
known.  Those  composed  of  siliceous  matter  arefor  the 
moat  part  needle-shaped ;  the  calcareous  onea  arc 
more  varied  in  form,  some  of  them  having  three  or 
four  prongs  at  one  end.  The  two  sorts  are  not  fonnd 
together  m  the  same  sponge,  and  sponges  in  which 
a.  great  number  of  either  kind  are  found  are  too  rough 
and  harsh  for  domestic  purposes.  These  and  the  homy 
threads  together  make  up  the  fabric  which  ia  the  home 
of  Uie  sponge  nnimal.  In  and  out  of  it  the  gelatinous 
flnid  mentioned  above,  flows  and  reflows,  carrying  on 
in  the  labyrinth  of  homy  passages  the  difieroit  pro- 
cesses of  its  little  understood  life.  For  the  sponge 
aJiimAl  exists  in  this  fluid,  which  has  an  unctuous  feel, 
emits  when  burned  a  fiahy  smell,  and  appears  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  ti-ansparent  colourless  medium,  like 
Tvhitfl  of  egg.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  it  ia 
seen  to  consist  of  very  small,  transparent,  spherical 
gra,nnlea,  which  are  taken  to  be  the  veiy  sponge  ani- 
mals themselves.  By  some  wonderful  process  of  secre- 
tion and  aaaimilation,  these  strange  creatures  subtract 
from  the  water  in  which  they  live  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  their  house ;  and  pile  and 
cement  them  after  ao  workmanlike  a  sort,  that  nothing 
short  of  violence  will  destroy  tbc  fabric  they  rear  out 
of  tbem. 

The  appearance  of  common  sponge  ia  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  The  small  pores,  leading 
to  large  channels  which  have  ramifications  extending 
all  over  the  sponge,  ai-e  literally  the  "  drawers  <S' 
water."  They  snckm.obodicntlv  to  some  unknown  law 
of  currents,  the  water  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
convej^g  to  all  parts  of  the  spongy  ayatcm  nutriment 
and  vigour;  and,  leading  on  to  thelajrgerchannels,are 
the  means  by  which  the  wast«  water,  excrementitions 
matter,  and  all  foreign  intruders,  are  cast  into  the 
dr«aght.  The  small  pores  suck  in,  the  large-mouthed 
boles  shoot  out ;  and  diffused  throughout  them  both  is 
the  a^t^meration  of  cells  which,  united,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  gelatinoua  fluid.  The  outgoing  cur- 
rent has  yet  another  office :  it  conveys  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  HDonge,  where  they  are  prepared,  the  minute 
sacs  or  vesicles  which  are  the  germa  of  other  sponges. 
The  ""'"7°!  nature  of  sponge  is  conflnned,  if  further 
proof  were  needed,  bj^  the  ^t  that  when  sponge  is 
taken  from  the  water,  it  not  only  has  a  fish-like  smell 
and  savour,  but  if  allowed  to  die  naturally,  it  will  be 
found  to  undergo  a  proccaa  of  putrefaction.  Some  of 
tbem  turn  blue,  others  black  (  while  others  again,  which 
in    life  were   soft  and   elastic,,  and   of   bright  lively 


Although  sponges  are  to  be  found  in  every  sea,  there 
are  certam  places  where  the  finest  habitually  grow, 
and  the  same  kind  of  sponges  which  are  found  in  one 
part  are  not  of  necessity  found  in  another.  The  Medi- 
terranean, especially  abont  the  Greek  islands,  aiTorda 
the  best  specimeua  for  domestic  purpoaee.  "  Fine 
Turkey  "  sponge  comes  from  thence,  and  nearly  every 
eort  of  aea-sponge  grows  there.  Around  our  own 
coasts,  however,  and  m  our  own  fresh  waters,  as  many 
aa  aeven  sorta  of  sponge  are  found.  Some  of  Uiese 
must  be  sovght  far  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
they  are  never  uncovered.  They  cling  to  sheila,  rocks, 
or  other  objects  at  the  bottom,  and  sometimes  to  livint 
creatures.  Dr.  Johnston,  in  his  "  History  of  BritiUt 
Sponges,"  mentions  an  inatance  of  the  Halichondria 
ocnlata,  which  is  not  uncommon  on  the  British  coasts, 
being  found  growing  over  the  back  of  a  crab: — "A  bur- 
den apparently  as  disproportionate  as  was  that  of 
Atlas — and  yet  the  creature  haa  been  seemingly  little 
inconvenienced  with  its  arboreous  excrescence,  for  it 
is  big  with  apawn  in  a  state  nearly  ready  tor  laying. 
Indeal.  the  protection  and  safety  which  the  crab  would 
derive  from  the  sponge  might  more  than  compensate 
the  hindrance  thus  opposed  to  its  freedom  and  activity. 
When  at  rest  its  prey  might  seek  without  suspicion 
the  shelter  afforded  amid  the  thick  branches  of  the 
sponge,  and  become  easy  captives ;  while  when  i 
motion  scarce  an  enemy  could  recognize  it  under 
such  a  guise. 

PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPING. 

nOH  has  been  said  and 
written  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  saving  the  lives 
of  bees.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, only  the  ve^  young 
I  bees  —  toose,     I    mean, 

I  which  are  hatched  after 

t  the  month  of  July — live 

.  till  the  following  spring. 

Bv  all  inenns  gave  ihete. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  ncces- 
Bary  to  plunder  a  hive  of 
I  I,  let  the  old  bees  be  first 

The  brimstone  pot  in  this 
'  juickest  and  moat  merciful 

it  use  as  little  brimstone  as 
I  is  not  to  injure  the  brood, 

utting  out  the  honeycomb 
i  ner  described  in  the  laet 

'  the  deserted  hive  with  all 

iLH  uu injured  hTood-cirmb  while  still 
warm  vpon  or  under  some  strong  neighbouring  stock. 
The  bees  will  go  into  it,  clean  up  the  combe  and 
hatch  out   the  young  brood.     Later  in  the  year  the 

Shindored  hive  can  be  taken  away  and  laid  by  in  some 
ry  and  dark  place.  Take  care  of  it,  because  next 
summer  you  can  put  a  swarm  into  it.  The  bees  will 
BOon  make  beautiful  now  comb  in  place  of  the  honey- 
comb yon  cut  out  of  it  the  year  before,  and  thev  will 
give  you  all  the  more  honey  for  the  empty  oomb  jon 
have  given  them.  There  isgreat  woate  in  cutting  out 
all  the  comba  of  a  hive,  l^ey  will  be  fonnd  to  oon 
tain  vcty  little  pure  wax,  but  for  breeding  pnnrase. 
they  are  aa  good  as  new  combs,  if  not  too  old.  Snonld 
they  be  very  black  and  old  it  would  be  better  to  melt 
them  down,  but  comb  i-emains  good  for  breeding  pur- 
poses seven  or  eight  yeara, 

I  must  here  caution  the  reader  not  to  forgettopnt 
several  sticks  in  the  hives  managed  on  this  principle. 
There  should  be  three  or  four  of  (£em  placed  eroeswise, 
BO  as  to  support  the  eombs.     Place  them  about  throe 
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inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  be  sure  to 
ase  a  thin  spatula  or  sharp  knife  in  removing  the  top 
and  cutting  ont  the  honey. 

A  few  words  mnst  be  said  about  reotanffolar  hives  of 
wood,  which  are  now  so  commonly  used.  They  are 
very  good,  bnt  being  for  the  most  part  more  costly 
than  the  hives  I  have  described,  and  requiring  the 
shelter  of  some  shed  or  other  covering,  they  will  rarely 
be  made  use  of  hj  the  cottager.  I  have  however  seen, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  poor,  all  sorts  of  boxes,  such  as 
old  candle-boxes  or  tea-chests,  and  a  great  deal  of 
hone^  has  been  collected  in  them ;  but  they  will  not 
last  long  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  they  look  very 
dbhbby  and  untidy.  A  g^d  size  for  wooden  boxes  is 
from  thirteen  to  ilourteen  inches  square  inside  measure, 
and  eight  inches  high.  They  should  have  their  top 
boards  screwed  down.  A  two-inch  hole  in  the  middle 
will  be  sufficient.  Common  deal  wood — ^red  deal  in 
particular — ^is  a  very  good  material  for  their  construc- 
tion. Let  it  be  not  less  than  three-quarter  inch  stuff. 
The  top  boxes  or  supers,  as  they  are  called,  which  go 
on  these  hives,  should  be  made  somewhat  smaller — say 
a  foot  square  and  five  or  six  inches  hi^h.  Let  all  hives 
and  boxes  be  of  the  same  size  according  to  their  kind, 
whether  stock  boxes  or  supers,  so  as  to  fit  accurately 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  Every  hive,  too,  should  have 
its  own  bottom  board  on  which  to  rest  distinct  from 
the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands.  This  board  had  better 
be  half  an  inch  wider  than  the  hive  itself,  x)rojectin&^ 
beyond  it ;  there  should  also  be  a  small  alighting  boam 
a  few  inches  square  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hive.  As  to  the  entrances  themselves,  they  should  be 
long  and  low,  say  five  inches  wide  and  three-eighths  or 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  high.  They  mav  be  narrowed  in 
winter  by  a  small  block  of  wood  to  naif  their  width, 
and  even  more  when  wasps  are  troublesome;  but 
plenty  of  air  is  at  all  times  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  hive,  and  in  the  busy  season  the  bees  are  much  in- 
commoded and  hindered  in  their  labours  by  having  too 
narrow  thoroughfares. 

Whebb  to  jPla.ce  Hives. — Suppose  now  that  ^ou 
have  got  your  first  stock  or  swarm,  the  next  question 
is  where  to  place  it.  First  choose  a  snug  place  in  a 
warm  and  sneltered  part  of  your  garden  facing  the 
south,  south-east,  or  south-west ;  if  partially  shaded 
from  the  noonday  sun  so  much  the  better.  Put  your 
hives  each  on  a  stout  post  let  fiimly  into  the  ground. 
They  should  stand  separately  at  least  two  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  Next  cover  them  well  over  ^ndth  an 
earthen  pan  or  neat  hackle  of  straw,  thick  and  well 
made ;  the  latter  should  be  renewed  once  every  year. 
Nothing  is  so  hurtful  to  bees  as  to  expose  them  to  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  or  to  rains  and  melting  snow. 
Bees  suffer  from  both  heat  and  damp,  and  the  hives 
soon  rot  and  fall  to  pieces. 

No  cabbages,  lettuces,  grass,  or  weeds  of  any  kind 
should  be  suffered  to  grow  just  in  front  of  or  l)eneath 
the  hives.  The  bees  often  come  home  laden  and  tired, 
and  fall  down  before  they  reach  their  hive  entrance ; 
in  which  case  they  often  perish  from  getting  entangled 
and  chilled  among  these  plants,  especially  in  cold  and 
rainy  weather. 

It  is  well  to  place  hives  within  reach  of  water ;  thev 
must  not,  however,  be  too  near  a  pond  or  river,  which 
becomes  a  watery  grave  to  multitudes  in  crusty  weather. 
A  shallow  stream  trickling  through  grass  or  purling 
over  stones  is  what  suits  them  best ;  but  if  there  is  no 
water  near,  some  large  dish  or  mUk-pan  should  be 
sunk  in  the  firround  hard  by  in  a  comer  where  it  is 
sunniest  in  the  forenoon.  Fill  it  up  with  largish 
stones  and  water,  or  float  some  pieces  of  wood  in  it  for 
the  bees  to  alight  upon  it  without  risk  of  drowning 
when  they  come  to  drink.  They  cannot  do  without 
water  in  spring  and  summer,  and  if  they  find  none 
near  they  wiU  go  long  distances  in  search  of  it. 

P.  Y.  M.  F. 


THE  BROKEN  MIRROR. 

Tk  the  happy  golden  age,  before  sorrow  and  crime  wete  known, 
Astraa  walked  on  earth  in  nnvdled  beauty.  In  Iter  band  she 
bore  a  mirror  in  which  Tmth  had  looked  and  bad  fixed  her 
immortal  features  for  ever.  And  all  men  gazed  npon  the 
mirror  and  saw  tlie  just  and  nndistorted  likeneas  of  Troth. 

Bat  the  happy  golden  age  did  not  last  for  ever.  The  world 
grew  oormpt,  and  Astraia  could  no  longer  walk  among  men  id 
her  brightnets.  Borrowfnlly  she  fled  from  the  abodes  of  gaUt 
and  misery,  but  as  she  fled  pify  filled  her  soul  for  the  iiJe  of 
mankind,  and  she  cast  down  her  mirror  to  the  earth,  that  the 
image  of  Tmth  might  still  be  seen  among  men. 

The  minor  was  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  by  its  &]], 
and  wise  men,  who  came  seeking  after  the  image  of  Troth, 
gathered  up  the  shining  fragments,  here  one  feature  and  there 
another ;  for,  I  know  not  by  what  strenge  blindness,  nooe  of 
them  perceived  that  the  mirror  had  been  broken.  AatliM 
passed  on.  each  discovered  tliat  something  was  wanting  to  eom* 
plete  his  discovery,  yet  never  thought  of  looking  at  his  neigh- 
bours^ fragments,  but  reasoned  for  himself  what  flie  whole  ooght 
to  be,  and  assumed  that  erery  piece  but  his  own  was  a  deoeptioo. 
^  See,'*  one  would  say  to  his  drde  of  followers,  "  the  lines  are 
ihu$  and  ^«tM ;  you  have  only  to  prolong  them  so  fat  in  their 
own  direction  beyond  the  edge  of  the  mirror,  and  we  obtain  soch 
a  form  as,  you  perceive,  harmonizes  exactly  with  all  that  the 
mirror  includes.  What  can  be  dearer  ?  And  yot  my  opposite 
neighbour  pretends  that  his  mirror  is  genuine,  while  the  oat- 
lines  are  utterly  different.  Now  he  must  be  in  error;  he  hu 
picked  up  a  bit  of  oonmion  looking-glass,  has  seen  his  own  £we 
in  it,  and  thinks  he  has  found  the  image  of  Truth.*' 

And  so  the  wise  man  pieced  out  his  Ihigment  with  the 
best  imitation  of  its  substance  that  he  could  devise,  and 
thereon  sketched  what  he  thought  would  complete  the  &oe  of 
Truth.  Then  he  admired  his  work,  and  exhibited  it  as  the 
genuine  form  of  the  lost  image,  and  convinced  other  people, 
and  himself  too  (whidh  was  the  strangest  thing  of  all),  that 
now  the  mirror  was  just  as  it  had  first  descended  from  abore. 
As  not  one  man  only,  but  many  acted  thus,  there  were  manT 
images  of  Truth  abroad  in  the  world  which  bad  soaroely  a  line 
in  common;  and,  oh!  what  maimed  and  ill-^rmed  shapes 
were  some,  what  grim  and  terrible  ones  were  others  I  Often, 
too,  it  seemed  that  those  who  had  only  gained  possessioD  of 
tho  'smallest  fragment  of  the  original,  and  had  to  supply  the 
most  from  their  own  fsincy,  were  of  all  men  tho  most  Tehemest 
in  boasting  the  genuineness  of  their  own  pattern,  and  most 
bitter  in  condemning  all  others.  Perhaps  the  fragment  being 
often  all  bet  invisible  in  the  midst  of  the  additions,  the  lines  of 
junction  where  the  true  and  the  false  were  pieced  together 
became  the  less  perceptible,  and  the  contrast  between  them 
much  less  manifest  than  where  the  original  piece  was  larger. 
Many  and  bitter  were  the  disputes,  the  quarrels,  yes^  and  even 
the  combats,  over  the  fragments  of  the  broken  mirror. 

Yet  all  were  not  deluded.  The  difference  between  the 
portion  of  the  real  mirror  and  the  additions  had  the  quality  d 
revealing  itself  to  persons  of  a  peculiar  disposition  and  patieot 
observation.  There  were  some  meb  who  would  gaxe  and 
meditate  so  long  and  so  fixedly  upon  the  genuine  portion,  as  to 
get  an  instinct  which  would  feel  the  diiferenoe  of  the  nade-np 
pieces  which  went  round  it ;  and  these  men  would  go  any 
with  a  sort  of  shadowy  picture  in  tlieir  minds  of  what  the  mt 
was  really  like ;  a  dim  picture  it  is  true,  and  not  much  mo* 
than  a  shadow,  but  stiU  something  very  much  nesier  tl» 
reality  than  anything  the  other  people  had  devised.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  people  had  always  been  kindly  di^ 
posed  to  their  neighbours ;  and  so  fax  were  they  horn  qnanel- 
ling  about  the  image  of  Truth,  that  it  was  never  heard  tbry 
had  even  pretended  to  possess  her  complete  lineaments 
Perhaps  they  had  a  conviction— so  I  have  heard— tiiat  only 
Astraea  herself  could  ever  perfectly  dear  away  all  that  was 
wortliless,  and  fit  each  fragment  of  the  minor  into  its  anoeot 
place,  so  as  to  make  it  once  more  complete  and  beautifoL 


%n  ^Iknitnitd  ^isalkng  for  all  €lnnm, 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

<K)OD   SAIUBITARB. 

ABOUT  eight  o'clock  the  next  momingUrB.  Mtirphj 
proceeded  npBtairs  into  the  widow's  i-oom.  She 
foand  her  seated  on  her  bed  in  the  same  poeition  she  hod 
jn  her  the  morning  before,  the  severity  of  her  congh 
baring  preolnded  her  from  rema.ining  in  a.  recumbent 
poeition.    Bnt  bow  ^reat  was  the  change  which  had 


taken  place  in  her  appearance  since  Mrs.  Mnrpby  bad 
then  seen  her!  It  seemed  bardlj  credible  that  in 
short  a  space  of  time  as  twenty-four  hours  the  disease 
could  have  made  so  vast  an  alteration  in  anj  human 
being.  Feeble  as  she  had  been  the  morning  before, 
she  had  now  evidently  greatly  changed  for  the  worse. 
It  was  with  difficulty  she  could  sit  erect,  but  was  con- 
tinually beudingforward,  and  in  danger  of  falling.  She 
had  not  been  able  to  make  any  arrangomenta  in  bi,T 
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room,  or  any  preparations  for  breakfast.  One  thing 
Mrs,  Murphy  partiotdarly  notioed,  uid  that  waa  the 
open  Bible  which  was  beside  the  widow  on  her  bed — 
a  ciroumstance  which  raised  her  still  more  in  her  esti- 
mation, for  though  not  of  any  very  strong  religious 
tendency  herself,  she  had  a  great  respect  for  religion 
in  others. 

After  a  few  inquiries  respecting  Mrs.  Evans*  health, 
and  the  manner  she  had  passed  the  night,  Mrs.  Murphy 
called  Bobert,  and  then  quickly  putting  his  mother's 
room  in  some  sort  of  order,  she  lighted  the  fire  and 
prepared  the  breakfast.  AH  beiug  now  comfortably 
arranged  for  the  meal,  Mrs.  Mui-phy  went  below  into 
her  own  rooms,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned,  bring- 
ing with  her  some  pillows,  which  she  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  allowed  the  invalid  to  sit  up,  with  some 
approach  to  comfort,  in  her  bed. 

Bobert  now  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  good  appe- 
tite sat  down  to  his  breakfast,  Mrs.  Murphy  watching 
him  the  while  with  great  interest.  When  breakfast 
was  over  Mrs.  Murphy  said  to  Bobert — 

*'  My  dear,  my  husband  is  working  at  home  in  the 
shop  to-day ;  would  you  like  to  go  down  to  him  P  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  perhaps 
he  may  give  you  something  to  do,  and  so  help  to  keep 
you  out  of  mischief." 

Bobert,  who,  like  most  other  boys  of  his  age,  wished 
for  no  better  fortune  than  to  be  made  free  of  a  car- 
penter's shop,  immediately  accepted  the  invitation  and 
left  the  room.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  widow  said 
to  her  landlady — 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  idl  your  kind- 
ness. What  I  should  have  done  without  you  I  know 
not.  I  really  believe  it  was  the  fiQgtir  of  God  which 
guided  me  to  your  house.*' 

"Don't  think  anything  about  iiiimydear,**  said  Mrs. 
Murphy.  "  I  am  sure  you  liave  uo  occasion.  You  are 
very  welcome  to  anything  I  can  do  for  you.  Besides, 
my  husband,  and  myself  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to 
that  boy  of  yours.  He  is  quite  a  little  gentleman. 
Have  you  any  other  children  r" 

<«  No.    I  had  a  littie  girl,  but  ^be  is  dead." 

«  How  old  is  Bobert  f' 

**  He  was  ten  last  March/* 

"  He  is  a  very  fine  gi'own  boy,*'  said  Mrs.  Ifurphy. 
**  I  suppose  you  are  ra&er  proud  of  him,  if  the  truth 
were  known." 

"  He  is  both  the  greatest  joy  and  sorrow  of  my  life," 
replied  the  widow* 

"  How  so  P" 

"  Because  he  is  ten  times  4e&rer  to  me  than  my  own 
existence,  and  yet  I  know  I  must  soon  leave  him  alone 
in  the  world,  and  without  a  friend  to  guide  or  protect 


him." 

"  But  I  understood  you  to  say,  yesterday,"  said  Mrs. 
Murphy,  **  that  he  had  some  old  and  rich  relatives  you 
were  going  to  see.    Will  they  do  nothing  for  him  P" 

"  Nothing  whatever.  They  received  us  in  the  most 
unkind  manner,  and  told  us  we  need  not  expect  any- 
thing from  them.  I  only  asked  them  to  assist  me  for 
Bobert's  sake,  as  I  told  them  I  did  not  care  for  myself." 

"What  can  you  have  done  to  offend  them  in  so 
serious  a  manner  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Murphy. 

"  Only  as  I  told  you  before,  that  they  did  not  like 
my  marriage,  although  my  husband  was  as  industrious 
and  good  a  young  man  as  ever  lived.  I  should  tell 
you,  though,  that  he  asked  them  for  an  account  of 
some  money  which  they  had  of  mine  before  my  mar- 


riage, and  which  he  said,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
they  had  robbed  me  of." 

**  Have  they  any  children  of  their  own  P"  asked  Mn. 
Murphy. 

"  None ;  they  are  bringing  up  a  Kttle  girl  as  their 
own.  She  is  the  daughter  of  my  poor  sister  who  is 
now  dead  and  gone." 

"  How  old  is  she  P* 

"  About  nine." 

"  Is  she  a  nice  child  ?" 

"  She  appears  so  from  what  little  I  saw  of  her.  1  do 
not  think  she  ever  heard  of  my  name  before  yesterday. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a  few  weeks  old,  and 
her  father  a  year  afterwards.  She  has  remained  ever 
since  with  these  old  people." 

"  But  have  you  no  friends  in  Norwich  P" 

'*  No ;  my  husband  unfortunately  quarrelled  witli  tbe 
firm  about  a  year  before  his  death.  The  partners  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  since.  They  also  gave  me  the 
money  to  bring  me  np  to  London,  and  some  pounds 
over.  I  dare  say,  wero  I  to  ask  them,  they  would  send 
tne  anqther  five-pound  note ;  in  fact,  I  am  mn  thef 
would.  But  you  see,  the  present  people  have  lately 
come  into  the  business,  and  ibsy  know  but  verj  little 
of  my  husband*  so  J  hf^ie  no  elaim  upon  them  for 
Bobert." 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  now  silent  tor  some  minutes ;  at 
last  she  said  to  Mrs.  EhraHs : 

"  Do  you  not  think,  my  dear,  that,  ill  as  yoa  are,  yon 
ought  to  have  some  good  medical  advice  F" 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  P"  was  the  reply.  "  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  nothing  can  save  me.  1  was  told 
that  before  I  left  Norwich.  It  would  only  be  throwing 
money  away  to  see  a  doctor,  and  you  mayimagisel 
have  none  to  «pare." 

"Stm  it  is  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "to  let  a 
chance  escape.  After  all,  you  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
you  fancy  you  are.  Now  do  let  me  send  for  the  doctor 
that  attends  me.  He  is  a  good,  kind,  clever  man,  and 
I  wiU  tell  him  how  you  are  pUiced.  I  am  sure  he  will 
only  charge  you  for  the  me(}ioines  he  sends  yon." 

"I  am  certain  h6  can  do  me  no  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Evans.  "  If  it  were  not  lor  my  poor  boy's  sake,  I 
should  say  that  the  sooner  Gk)d  takes  |ne  the  better." 

**  Well,  then,  lor  your  pqor  boy*s  sake,  you  ought  to 
try  every  means  in  your  power  to  get  well,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Murphy.  '*  At  any  ri^te,  the  doctor  can  do  this- 
he  can  give  you  sopte  medicine  to  dase  that  distressing 
cough  of  yours,  an4  then  ton%  get  a  little  rest.  I  am 
going  out  presently,  find  will  isUhim  to  oall  here.  In 
the  mean  time,  make  yottirsfitf  US  eomf  ortable  as  joa 
can.  In  the  course  of  the  ^j  I  will  get  for  you  any- 
thing you  want,  and  Xurpny  will  ta^ke  enfe  of  joTir 
boy,  so  you've  nothing  to  worry  yourself  about" 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Murphy  was  in  oouTersation 
with  his  mother,  snd  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  morning. 
Bobert  was  engaged  in  the  workshop  with  Mr.  Murpbr. 
They  got  on  admirably  together.  Mr.  Murphy  was  * 
g^d-natured,  intelligent,  and  respectable  man,  an  ex* 
ceUent  workman,  and,  although  childless,  very  fond  of 
children ;  and  Bobert  was  a  sharp-witted,  docile,  and 
well-conduoted  boy.  The  lad  was  at  first  somewbt 
diffident ;  but  the  feeling  wore  ofiT  in  a  few  minntM, 
and  the  pair  soon  found  themselves  on  a  friendly  foot* 
ing  together.  To  please  Bobert,  Mr.  Murj^y  qiiitt<)d 
for  a  short  time  the  work  he  was  engaged  on,  Aod 
opened  a  huge  tool  chest  he  had  in  the  shop ;  and  then 
commenced  the  explanation  of  the  various  tools  it  con- 
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tained,  all  of  which  were  employed  in  his  handicraft. 
Ho  showed  Robert  their  use,  as  weU  as  the  manner  of 
holding  them,  so  that  he  should  do  no  harm  either  to 
the  took  or  to  himself.  He  also  informed  him  of  the 
oost  of  eaoh»  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  contents 
of  the  chest — which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
sum— in  all  of  which  Hobert  took  the  Jceen  interest 
habitually  shown  by  boys  on  subjects  of  the  kind.  He 
asked  many  questions  concerning  the  tools,  how  long 
it  would  be  before  a  person  could  learn  to  use  them 
skilfully,  whether  carpentering  required  a  very  strong 
man,  and  others  of  a  similar  description,  which  were 
Listened  to  patiently,  and  willingly  answered,  by  the 
good-natured  artisan. 

The  inspection  of  the  tools  over,  Mr.  Murphy  asked 
Bobert  whether  he  would  like  to  learn  how  to  use  them, 
and  of  course  he  received  an  affirmative  reply. 

"N'ow,  I  dare  say,''  said  Mr.  Murphy,  "that  you 
think  you  have  only  to  take  any  of  these  tools  in  your 
hands  and  push  them  along,  and  they  will  do  all  the 
work  by  themselves ;  most  boys  do,  at  any  rate,  and  I 
suppose  you  ain't  veiy  different  from  the  rest.  Now 
all  that  is  quite  wrong,  I  can  tell  you.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  use  even  the  commonest 
tools  cleveiiy.  A  carpenter's  work  ain't  learnt  in  a 
day,  I  can  assure  you.  Why»  it's  no  easy  matter  to 
drive  in  a  nail  properly  to  one  that  ain't  used  to  it. 
You  bend  yom*  nail,  and  hammer  your  fingers,  and  do 
all  sorts  of  stupid  things,  and  then  you  lay  the  blame 
on  your  tools.  The  head  of  your  hammer  is  loose,  of 
'  coTu-se,  and  the  handle's  bad,  and  it's  a  disgrace  for  any 
tradesman  to  seU  such  nails — or  something  of  the  kind. 
!N'ow,  let  me  see  you  drive  these  tacks  into  that  piece 
of  wood ;  nothing,  you'd  think,  could  be  easier  than 
that." 

Hobert  took  the  tacks  and  the  hammer  and  set  td 
work,  but  in  a  very  clumsy  and  unskilful  manner, 
bending  the  tacks  without  driving  them  into  the  wood, 
and  rapping  his  own  fingers  severely,  as  had  been 
predicted  by  Mr.  Murphy.  After  amusing  himself  for 
some  time  in  watching  the  awkward  movements  of  the 
boy,  and  laughing  heartily  at  the  blunders  he  made, 
Mr.  Murphy  showed  Hobert  the  proper  way  of  holding 
tlie  tacks,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  striking  the  blow. 
Finding  that  Hobert  began  to  be  more  expert,  Mr. 
Murphy  went  on  with  his  own  work,  casting  his  eye 
from  time  to  time  on  the  lad,  who  kept  on  assiduouidy 
practising  on  the  piece  of  wood.  Presently  Mr.  Mur- 
phy again  put  down  his  own  tools,  and  watched  Hobert 
attentively  for  some  time,  evidently  turning  over  in 
his  mind  the  while  some  matter  of  importance.  After 
remaining  a  few  minutes  silent,  he  said  to  Hobert, 
somerwhat  abruptly — 

"  How  should  you  like  to  be  a  carpenter  P" 
"  Very  much,  I  think,"  was  the  boy's  reply ;  "  but  I 
don*t  know  much  about  the  business  though." 

'*  Xo,  you  don't,"  said  Mr.  Murphy,  examining  the 
piece  of  wood  in  which  Hobert  had  been  driving  the 
t^cka ;  '*  but  at  any  rate  you  could  learn.  It's  a  very 
g-ood  business  if  you  get  on  and  you've  plenty  of  it. 
J£  my  time  was  to  come  over  again,  I  expect  I  could 
xnake  a  muck  better  thing  of  my  trade  than  I  have 
done.    You  can  read  and  write,  I  suppose  P" 

'*  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  said  Bobert,  with  something  like  in- 
dLignation  in  his  tone  at  the  supposed  possibility  of  his 
l>eing  without  those  accomplishments.  ''  My  father  used 
\x>  say  I  could  write  and  cipher  very  well  for  a  boy  of 
ago." 


"  That's  aU  right,"  said  Mr.  Murphy.  "  I  never 
knew  a  man  to  be  a  worse  workman  for  being  well 
educated;  but  I  have  known  a  good  many  who  might 
have  got  on  better  in  the  world  if  they  had  had  one." 
Then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  as  {f  he  were  men- 
tally pointing  his  moral  to  his  own  case,  mechanically 
examining  the  piece  of  wood  with  the  tacks  in  it  the 
while,  he  continued:  "You've  not  done  that  badly, 
young  gentleman.  I  fancy  I  could  make  a  smart  fellow 
of  you  in  time." 

"I  wish  you  could,  sir,"  said  Hobert;  "I  should 
like  it  very  much." 

"Yery  well,"  replied  Mr.  Mui-phy,  throwing  the 
I^oce  of  wood  he  held  in  his  hand  on  the  ground; 
"  now  let's  see  if  I  can't  make  you  useful  in  some  way. 
In  the  first  place,  I  want  those  chisels  sharpened.  I 
win  show  you  how  to  do  one,  and  let  me  see  how  you 
can  manage  the  remainder." 

So  saying  he  took  a  whetstone,  and  placing  on  it  a 
little  oil,  he  commenced  by  showing  the  boy  at  what 
angle  the  tool  ought  to  be  held,  the  amount  of  pressure 
it  required,  and  other  technical  instructions.  Hobert 
then  took  the  chisel,  and  imitated  his  teacher  so  well 
that  Mr.  Murphy  now  left  him  to  continue  his  own 
work,  casting  on  him,  from  time  to  time,  a  glance  to 
see  how  he  ivas  progressing.  They  continued  thus 
working  and  conversing  together  tiU  Mrs.  Murphy 
announced  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  they  then  all 
left  the  workshop  togethei*. 

The  dinner  over,  Mrs.  Murphy  left  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  on  Dr.  Moffat,  her  medical  adviser. 
She  found  him  in  his  little  shop,  which  he  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  dispensary,  arranging  medicines 
for  his  pauper  patients,  for  he  held  a  branch  parochial 
district  under  the  board  of  guai'dians.  Dr.  Moffat, 
under  a  somewhat  imgainly  exterior,  possessed  a  kind 
heart,  much  patience,  and  great  professional  skilL 
His  profits  were  of  the  smallest,  and  his  labour  to 
obtain  them  most  severe.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
admii-er  of  his  profession ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  love  he  bore  it,  and  which  supported  him  in  his 
duties,  he  would  long  since  have  given  up  his  appoint- 
ment in  disgust.  His  domestic  expenditure,  however, 
was  but  trifling,  for  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  very 
economical  in  his  habits.  Indeed,  it  was  even  reported 
that  out  of  his  very  limited  income  he  yearly  contrived, 
not  only  to  set  apart  something  for  his  old  age,  but 
also  to  send  annually  a  very  respectable  sum  to  a 
widowed  sister  with  a  large  family,  who  resided  some- 
where in  Scotland.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Moffat  saw  Mi-s. 
Murphy  enter  his  shop  he  immediately  quitted  the 
medicines  he  was  occupied  in  mixing,  and  politely  con- 
ducted her  into  a  very  small  back  room,  on  the  door  of 
which  was  written  "Surgery,"  and  in  which  it  was 
generally  supposed  he  performed  his  amputations  and 
other  capital  operations. 

""Well,  Mrs.  Murphy,"  said  the  doctor,  gallantly, 
when  he  had  placed  her  in  the  patient's  chair,  "  I  hope 
your  visit  is  one  of  friendship,  and  not  of  necessity. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  you  or  your  husband,  I 
hope  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  glad  to  say,  doctor,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we 
are  both  as  well  as  possible,  but  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  see  a  poor  woman  in  our  house,  who  is  vciy  ill. 
In  fact,  I  am  afraid  she  will  die." 

"I  will  see  her  in  half  an  hour's  time,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  for  then  I  shall  have  occasion  to  pass  through 
yoiu*  street." 
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''It's  a  cose  of  consmnption,  I  think/'  said  Mrs. 
Murphy,  with  a  diffidence  women  generally  show  when 
speaking  on  subjects  of  the  kind  to  medical  men  whose 
opinion  they  respect. 

"I  cannot  do  much  good  for  her,  I  am  afraid,  if 
that's  the  case,"  said  Dr.  Moffatt ;  "  however,  I  will 
call  and  see  her." 

"  But  I  want  to  tell  you  as  well,  doctor,  that  al- 
though very  respectable,  she's  very  poor,  and  alto- 
gether Tery  much  to  be  pitied,  so  you  must  not  charge 
her  much.  Beyond  a  trifle  in  ready  money  I  suspect 
there's  not  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  worse  off  than 
she  is." 

"  That  is  very  sad,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling ;  "doubly 
sad  I  may  say,  for  I  suffer  from  her  poverty  as  weD. 
However,  you  need  not  be  under  any  alarm  on  my 
account.  I  will  do  her  no  wrong,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured." 

Mrs.  Murphy  now  left  the  doctor,  and  proceeded 
home,  there  to  await  his  visit.  He  was  punctual  to  his 
appointment,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  conducted  him  up- 
stairs into  the  patient's  room,  Robert  being  at  the  time 
in  the  workshop  with  Mr.  Murphy.  Having  intro- 
duced the  doctor,  Mrs.  Murphy  remained  with  them 
till  the  ice  of  introduction  had  somewhat  thawed,  and 
she  then  left  them  and  descended  ta  her  own  room, 
where  she  remained  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
doctor  before  he  left  the  house.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  heard  his  foot  upon  the  stairs,  and  she 
then  placed  herself  at  the  door  of  her  parlour  so  as  to 
stop  him  as  he  was  passing.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached 
the  ground  floor  she  beckoned  him  into  the  room. 

"Well,  doctor,"  she  said,  "how  did  you  find  your 
patient  P" 

"  Hers  is  a  sad  case  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  she's  in  much  danger  P" 

"  Imminent  danger,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  never  saw 
a  person  in  a  more  lamentable  condition.  I  might  as 
well  attempt  to  reanimate  a  corpse  as  to  put  three 
months'  life  in  her." 

How  long  do  you  think  she  will  live  P" 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  She  may  hang  on 
for  some  weeks,  or  she  may  die  in  a  few  days.  Of  the 
two  I  should  think  the  latter  the  more  probable.  She 
ought  never  to  have  left  Norwich.  That  journey,  she 
tells  me  she  took  to  London  outside  the  night  coach 
during  that  bad  weather  last  week,  appears  to  have 
destroyed  the  very  little  hope  which  remained  for  her 
to  get  through  the  coming  winter." 

"  What  do  you  intend  doing  for  her  P" 

"  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  her  some  medicine  to  calm 
her  cough,  so  that  she  may  obtain  a  little  rest.  We 
must  smooth  the  passage  to  the  grave  for  her  as  well 
as  we  can,  so  that  she  may  suffer  as  little  as  possible. 
Send  round  to  my  house  in  the  evening  for  the  medi- 
cine, and  see  that  she  takes  some  of  it  to-night.  Keep 
her  mind  as  quiet  as  you  can,  and  most  probably  you 
will  find  her  end  an  easy  one." 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  Mrs.  Murphy  sat  herself 
down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  began  to  turn  over  in 
her  mind  the  position  she  was  placed  in  with  respect 
to  the  poor  widow.  To  do  the  honest  creature  justice, 
not  a  single  selfish  thought  disturbed  the  current  of 
her  meditations.  She  was  naturally  somewhat  fond 
of  money,  and  should  Mrs.  Evans  linger  on  for  any 
length  of  time  it  would  certainly  be  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  her,  but  not  for  a  single  moment  did  that  proba- 
bility enter  her  mind.    All  she  thought  of  was  how 
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she  could  make  the  dying  woman  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  As  far  as  nursing  went  everything  that 
kindness  could  suggest  and  skill  perform  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy would  bestow  on  her,  but  how  to  relieve  the  dying 
woman's  mind  from  the  anxiety  she  felt  respecting 
the  fate  of  her  son  was  a  very  different  matter.  There 
was  but  one  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  that  was  to  adopt 
the  boy  as  her  own  son.  She  had  already  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  him  for  his  docile  manner,  his  handsome 
person,  and  the  love  and  respect  he  showed  his  mother. 

Still  there  was  a  difficulty,  and  a  great  one,  to  be  got 
over — ^what  would  Mr.  Murphy  say  to  an  arrangement 
of  the  kind  P  True,  on  all  ordinary  subjects  connected 
with  their  domestic  economy,  Mrs.  Murphy  was  mis- 
tress of  her  own  house,  and  something  more ;  bat  on 
certain  occasions  her  husband  could  show  that  he  had 
a  will  of  his  own,  and  then,  however  excellent  his 
wife's  arguments  might  be,  th^  were  powerless  on 
him.  At  last  she  justly  resolved  that  tiiere  was  no 
possibility  of  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion  on  the 
matter  without  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  this  point  being  arrived  at,  she  deter- 
mined to  broach  it  to  him  that  evening,  and  then,  if 
he  consented,  she  would  be  able  to  8x>eak  to  the  widow 
about  it  the  next  morning. 

Kow  it  happened  that  the  idea  of  adopting  Robert 
as  his  son  had  entered  Mr.  Murphy's  thoughts  as  weD 
as  his  wife's,  but  he  hardly  liked  to  speak  to  her  on  the 
subject.  He  found  the  boy  was  active  and  intelligent, 
and  he  easily  perceived  that  so  far  from  being  any 
impediment  to  them  he  would  soon  be  of  great  use. 
But  how  to  prove  this  to  his  wife's  satisfaction  gave 
the  honest  man  no  little  trouble,  for  in  spite  of  all  his 
cogitations  he  could  not  hit  upon  arguments  to  present 
to  her  which  he  held  to  be  perfectly  conclusive,  so  he 
put  off  the  further  oonsidenddon  till  the  next  daj. 

The  same  evening  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were 
over,  the  care  and  attention  Mrs.  Murphy  bestowed  on 
her  husband  were  positively  edifying.  His  tea  was  of 
the  strongest,  his  toast  was  carefully  made  and  well 
buttered,  and  she  had  cooked  for  him  two  poik  sau- 
sages so  exquisitely  that  no  rabbi  could  have  refused 
to  partake  of  them.  As  the  night  was  cold  she  had 
made  up  an  excellent  fire,  and  before  it  she  had 
placed  his  list  slippers,  so  that  they  might  be  wefl 
aired,  and  she  insisted  on  placing  them  on  his  feet 
herself,  as  stooping  down  sometimes  brought  on  his 
headache.  Her  conversation  during  the  repast  was 
also  to  him  of  the  most  attractive  description.  It 
related  solely  to  the  work  he  was  employed  on,  hov 
long  it  would  take  before  it  was  completed,  and  the 
orders  he  expected  to  receive  from  different  customers. 
She  made,  in  fact,  so  many  inquiries  on  these  different 
subjects,  and  seemed  so  much  interested  ia  the  replies, 
that  any  casual  auditor  might  have  imagined  that  the 
study  of  carpentry  was  a  favourite  occupation  of  Mrs. 
Murphy,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  a  perfectly 
indifferent  matter  beyond  its  capability  of  producing 
money. 

Their  meal  over,  and  the  tea-things  removed,  Mrs. 
Murphy  rose  from  her  chair,  and  not  only  placed  her 
husband's  tobacco-box  before  him  on  the  table,  but 
positively  filled  his  pipe  for  him,  and,  in  fact,  earned 
her  hjTpocrisy  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  thought  thi^ 
tobacco  he  was  then  smoking  was  of  a  far  finer  flaroor 
than  the  last,  a  remark  whidi  pleased  him  exceedinglj 
and  drew  from  him  the  reply  that  he  considered  then* 
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was  nothing  more  wholesome  or  which  kept  a  house 
freer  from  diseases  of  all  kinds  than  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  was  so  struck  with  the  justness  of 
the  remark  that  on  the  first  pipe  being  finished  she 
insisted  on  her  husband  filling  another  to  keep  the  cold 
oat  of  the  place. 

When  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  from  the  density 
of  the  smoke  in  it,  had  arrived  almost  at  suffocation 
point,  Mrs.  Murphy  judged  it  was  the  fitting  time  to 
break  ground. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Murphy  dear,"  she  said, 
"  that  Dr.  Moffat  called  here  to-day  to  see  that  poor 
creature  upstairs.  When  he  came  down  I  asked  him 
how  she  was,  and  he  said  there  was  not  the  slightest 
hope  for  her  in  this  world ;  that,  in  fact,  she  might 
die  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  poor  soul,"  said  Murphy.  "  It's  a 
sad  thing  for  any  one  to  die  in  that  manner,  without  a 
relation  or  friend  they  can  count  on  to  close  their 
eyes." 

"  Poor  dear,"  said  Mi*8.  Marphy,  "she's  in  a  sad  state 
of  mind  about  that  boy  of  hers.  After  all,  it's  a  shocking 
thing  for  her  to  know  that  she  is  dying  without  a  soul 
in  the  world  to  protect  her  child,  and  he  such  a  nice 
boy  as  he  is.  Does  he  put  you  in  mind  of  anybody. 
Murphy  ?" 

"  I  often  think  he's  very  like  our  Charlie,"  replied 
Mr.  Murphy;  "just  the  same  height  and  age." 

"  If  we  could  afford  it,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, "  I  should 
like  to  bring  up  that  boy  as  my  own.  I  am  sure  he 
would  do  us  credit." 

"  Gome,  come,  wife,"  said  Murphy,  "  it's  no  use  your 
taking  in  that  manner  about  if  we  could  afford  it. 
We  are  not  so  badly  off  as  all  that  comes  to  at  any 
i*ate.  If  there  are  richer  people  in  the  world  than  we 
are,  at  the  same  time  there  are  poorer.  Where  there 
i3  one  person  better  off  than  ourselves,  there  are  a 
hundred  worse." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  complain,"  she  said,  "  and  besides,  his 
keep  wouldn't  cost  us  much  after  all." 

"  Cost  us  much !"  replied  Mr.  Mui^phy,  somewhat  in- 
dignantly, "  no,  indeed,  it  would  not  So  far  from  it,  in 
a  very  short  time  he  would  be  able  to  earn  as  much  as 
would  support  him.  I  watched  him  narrowly  enough 
when  he  was  working  with  me  this  morning,  and  a 
handier  or  cleverer  lad  I  never  saw  in  my  life." 

"  Still,  my  dear,  you  must  remember  he  will  cost  us 
a  great  deal  of  care  and  anxiety.  We  ought  to  look 
the  thing  carefully  in  the  face,  and  not  do  anything 
-we  might  be  sorry  for  afterwards,"  was  Mrs.  Murphy's 
reply,  who,  like  a  shrewd  female  tactician,  finding  she 
was  Hkely  to  obtain  all  she  had  hoped  for,  determined 
to  make  a  merit  of  receiving  it,  so  as  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  submission  to  her  husband's  wishes  against 
her  own  special  conviction. 

"  Nonsense,  Peggy,"  said  Mr.  Murphy,  "what  danger 
is  there  of  our  being  sorry  for  doing  a  good  action  ? 
The  poor  boy  will  soon  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  and 
I  ain't  afraid  of  helping  him  if  you  are." 

•*  Well,  Murphy,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  tone  of 
I  much  humility, "  if  you  particularly  wish  it,  I  will  make 
no  objection.  If  his  mother  speaks  to  me  about  him 
to-morrow,  I  will  propose,  in  case  she  doesn't  get 
better,  to  take  him  and  bring  him  up  as  our  own.  It 
will  make  her  mind  easy,  poor  creature,  and  let  her  die 
happ7  at  any  rate.  After  all,  the  boy  might  have 
fallen  on  worse  luck  than  coming  into  our  hands. 
ITon're  a  kind,  honest  fellow,  Murphy,  and  a  good 


workman,  and  will  set  him  such  an  example  as  will  be 
of  use  to  him  when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man.  I,  on  my 
part,  will  do  my  duty  by  him  as  a  mother,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  I'eggy,"  said  Murphy,  filling  another  pipe,  although 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  already  semi-opaque, 
and  of  a  decidedly  opal  tinge — "Peggy,  my  dear,  though 
you're  a  bit  of  a  screw,  you're  a  good,  kindhearted  soul 
after  aU." 

The  conversation  between  the  worthy  couple  con- 
tinued on  the  same  subject  for  some  time  longer,  and 
many  and  complete  were  the  arrangements  they  drew 
out  for  the  future. 

The  next  morning  Mi-s.  Murphy,  as  usual,  went  to 
her  lodger's  room.  Although,  thanks  to  the  medicine 
Dr.  Moffat  had  sent  her,  she  had  passed  a  more  tran- 
quil night,  still  she  appeared  alarmingly  ill.  Mrs. 
Murphy,  as  before,  prepared  the  breaMast  for  both 
mother  and  son,  and  when  it  was  over  she  sent  Hobert 
into  the  workshop,  where  her  husband  was  busily  em- 
ployed. As  soon  as  the  lad  had  left  the  room,  Mrs. 
Murphy  asked  the  widow  how  she  had  liked  Dr. 
Moffat. 

"  He  seems  a  very  kindhearted,  clever  man,"  was  her 
I'eplyf  "  s^d,  thanks  to  the  medicine  he  sent  me,  I  had 
a  very  quiet  night;  however,  I  feel  very  weak  this 
morning." 

"  What  did  he  say  of  your  complaint  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Murphy. 

"  He  said  very  little ;  but  I  understood  clearly  enough 
what  he  thought." 

"  WeU,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, "  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  must  obey  Him  when  He  calls  us.  Happy  are 
those  who  ai*e  prepared  to  meet  Him.  But  tell  me,  my 
dear,  if  things  should  be  as  bad  as  you  believe  them  to 
be,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  which  will  make 
your  mind  easy  ?" 

"Nothing,  unfortunately,"  replied  the  widow;  "at 
the  same  time  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer. 
My  only  anxiety  is  concerning  my  poor  boy ;  but  that 
distresses  me  so  dreadfully,  and  weighs  so  heavily  on 
my  mind,  that  I  cannot  bring  my  thoughts  to  bear  on 
subjects  they  ought  to  be  employed  on.  What  to  do  I 
know  not." 

"  I  was  talking  to  my  husband  yesterday  evening  of 
the  trouble  you  were  in  about  Robert,"  said  Mrs. 
Murphy.  "  He  said  he  hoped  you  were  wrong  in  think- 
ing you  would  not  recover ;  but,  if  things  come  to  the 
worst,  the  boy  should  never  want  a  friend^  nor  a  home, 
as  long  as  we  have  a  crust  to  share  with  him.  Bobert 
is  a  great  favourite  with  both  of  us,  and  if  you  can  do 
no  better  for  him,  we  are  quite  ready  to  look  on  him 
as  our  own  child.  I  told  you  before  that  we  lost  our 
only  son  about  his  age,  and  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
both  of  us.  Now,  if  you  like,  Bobert  shall  take  his 
place  with  us.  We  are  not  gentlefolks,  but  we  are  not 
altogether  poor  people  either,  and  besides  we  have 
'  Ball  in  the  stable  for  a  rainy  day.'  My  husband,  for 
a  working  man,  has  a  good  business,  and  is  very  much 
respected  by  those  who  know  him.  So  let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  Bobert  has  something  to  rely  upon. 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  my  offer  P  Will  you  accept 
it?" 

"  Accept  it?  Yes,  and  thankfully,"  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  I  truly  said  it  was  the  finger  of 
Gk>d  which  guided  me  to  your  house.  May  He  bless 
you  for  your  kindness,  for  you  have  made  the  widow's 
heart  to  leap  with  joy !"    Here  her  tears  for  some  time 
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restrained  her  ntt«raiic«,  and  the  kindhearted  Mis. 
Uiirphj  wept  with  her  from  pure  Bympnthy.  As  soon 
aa  Mrs.  Erana  was  a  little  calmer,  she  said, "  I  am  sure 
jon  will  find  Robert  a  good  and  tractable  boj.  I  hare 
always  endeavoured  to  bring  him  up  to  the  beet  of  my 
abilities  in  the  way  he  should  go.  and  when  he  is  old  I 
trust  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

"  I  have  no  fear  whatever  about  him,"  said  Itn. 
Murphy,  "but  now,  a«  we  underBtand  each  other, let  ub 
talk  aboat  something  else.  Tell  meif  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  should  mnch  like  to  see  a  clergyman,  one  of  the 
Church  of  England  I  mean,  for  I  have  always  been 
brought  up  in  it.  Do  yon  know  one  who  would  call  on 
meP" 

This  was  a  somewhat  puzzling  qneation  for  Mtb. 
Murphy  to  unswer ;  for,  to  her  shame  be  it  spoken,  she 
was  by  no  means  a  regnlar  attendant  at  any  place  of 
worship,  although  she  called  herself  a  churchwoman. 
However,  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and,  withont 
giving  any  direct  reply,  said, "  I  will  put  on  my  bonnet 
at  once,  and  go  down  to  Spitalficlds  Chnrch  and  find 
one.  Ton  will  soon  sec  me  bock  again.  Js  there  any- 
thing I  can  get  fbr  yon  while  I'm  ont  P" 

After  making  a  few  more  arrangements  in  the  sick 
room,  Mrs.  Morphy  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
the  church,  and  fortunately  arrived  before  morning 
service  was  over.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  she  went 
into  the  vestry  and  eipkined  the  object  of  her  visit 
to  the  ontate  who  had  officiated.  She  found  him  kind, 
eourteons,  and  iadefatigable.  He  told  Mrs.  Muiphy 
if  she  would  wait  a  few  minutes,  while  he  mode  some 
entries  in  the  register,  wrote  out  some  certificates,  and 
performed  some  other  parochial  daties,  he  would  ac- 
company her  at  once  to  her  honse.  On  the  road  he 
drew  from  her  some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the 
sick  personwho  required  his  ministrations,  all  of  which 
Mrs.  Murphy  clearly  answered,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  raised  her  considerably  in  his  good  opinion.  Arrived 
at  the  honse,  she  requested  he  would  enter  her  sitting- 
room,  while  she  prepared  Mrs.  Evans  for  hia  visit.  In 
a  few  minutes  she  joined  him  again,  and  condncted  him 
upstairs  to  the  sick  room. 

At  first  Mrs.  Harphy  was  somewhat  embarrassed  to 
know  whether  she  onght  to  be  present.  Though  by 
no  means  as  attentive  to  her  religions  duties  as  she 
ought  to  have  been,  still,  like  most  weU-condncted 
women  in  her  sphere  of  life,  she  had  a  profonnd  respect 
for  religion  and  its  ministers.  The  curate  relieved  her 
from  her  embarrassment.  He  first  asked  the  invalid 
whether  she  wished  to  speak  to  him  in  private,  sjid,  on 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  requested  Mrs. 
Murphy  would  join  them  in  their  prayer,  an  invitation 
she  readUy  accepted.  The  curate  remained  with  them 
for  nearly  an  hour.  He  seemed  to  take  great  interest 
in  the  widow,  and  he  prayed  with  her  earnestly  and 
eloquently.  When  he  took  his  leave  he  promised  he 
would  call  on  her  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  and 
that  he  would  bring  with  him  some  prayers  which  ho 
considered  woold  be  wdl  adapted  for  her  condition, 
and  which  he  would  leave  with  her  to  read.  After 
he  had  qaitted  the  house,  Mrs.  Evans  expressed  her- 
self much  comforted  bj  his  ministration,  and  most 
thankful  to  her  landlady  for  having  introdaeed  him  to 

Dr.  Moffat  called  to  see  his  patient  soon  after  the 
curate's  departure.  He  found  her  in  less  pain,  but 
weaker,  and  he  again  prescribed  for  her.    During  the 


remainder  of  her  illness  he  continued  his  vi»ite,  re. 
lieving  her  sufferings  as  much  as  lay  within  the  com- 
pass of  his  Bcieooe  to  accomplish,  and  the  rnini.c  vas 
equally  unremitting  in  offering  her  the  Cfoisoktioiu  of 
religion. 
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NOTES  ON  MUSIC. 

VB,  brief  sketch  of  the  orinn  of 

the  oratorio  and  the  life  of  ObjiM 

v.j,  suggests  some  additional  ubserta- 

\/(,  tions    on    his    maaterpiepo,   "Tk 

'■Ji,  Messiah."    The  music  of  Eandslii 

^  rich  in  boldness,  strength,  varieti, 

K   and  invention — he   was  peculiarli 

wt-  noted  for  the  depth  and  Desutjoi 

n    his    harmonies.      As   a  writer  of 

C    fugue  music  he  is  unrivalled,  wiJ 

'      anyohonises  more  sublime  than  hii 

cannot  be  conceived.    His  oratciriii! 

are  many  in  number.     ''  The  Uci- 

siah,"  "Samaon,"  "Saul,"  "Jqilai 

Maccabteos,"  "  Solomon,"  "  Deborah,"  rank  among  tie 

most  famons,  bnt  withont  doubt  his  chi^Sauxn  is "  Tbi; 

Messiah."  It  has  ever  been  heard  with  reverence,  and  liai 

enriched  great  singers  and  musical  managers  more  than 

any  single  musical  production  in   this  or  any  otkr 

country.     In  his  lifetime  Handel  had  it  perfonuoi 

annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  HospitfJ- 

and  the  proceeds  were  enormous.*    A  short  account  •A 

this  great  work  mt^  not  he  out  of  place  here. 

"The  McBEiah"  la  divided  into  uireo  parts.  Inllie 
first  nnd  second  parts  we  have  prophecies  of  the  LoiJ'i 
coming  and  of  events  in  his  life,  and  in  the  tbird  M^ 
wo  are  told  of  the  ends  for  which  he  came.  "™ 
Messiah  "  opens  with  an  overture,  which  is  a  piece  ('f 
instrumental  music  tlmt  always  prefaces  an  orstun) ' 


paniment — a  recitative,  as  a  general  rule,  havingonlj'  a 
chord  here  and  there  to  support  the  voice.  The  worfs 
are  taken  from  Isaiah  xl.  1-5,  and  prophecy  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;  "  Comfort  ye,  conuort  ye  my  penplf- 
There  is  also  en  allusion  to  John  the  Baptist:  "T)i( 
voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  tc 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  Then  comes  the  beautilnl  ur 
for  the  tenor:  "Every  valler  shall  be  exalted,  i«.f , 
and  the  choruaburste  in  with  tne  wondrous  words,  "inJ  ; 
the  glory  of  the  liord  shall  be  revealed."  After  tbij 
we  nave  on  accompanied  recitative  for  the  bass  race, 
the  prophesies  being  taken  from  Haggai  iL  H,  > 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  Yet  once  a  li'ilf 
while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'' 
Then  come  words  taken  from  Malachi  iii,  1-3,  con- 
taining another  prophecy  relating  to  John  the  B^itj^'  i 
the  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  speaking  of  the  UmM^ 
himself,  who  "  Shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple-  ' 
After  making  this  prophetic  statement  the  baas  toli|«  I 
asks  moumfullj^,  "Who  may  abide  the  day  o[  bis  i 
coming  P  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire."  A  chorus  l*llj 
us  in  vigorous  tones  that  "  He  shall  piirifv  the  sons  uf  I 
Levi,"  We  now  come  to  the  pri>phecy  relating  to  tho  J 
birth  of  our  Lord.  An  alto  voice  rings  forth  in  rwita- 
tive  with  the  blessed  promise,  that  our  Lord  shalJ  t« 
bom  of  a  virgin,  and  "  His  name  shall  be  cilw 

■  It  l«  groeinllj  under»lood  ihnt  the  orgin  In  the  rfuf«l  cJ  '^ ' 
InititBttoo  ma  tht  gin  of  Hindtl,  bnt  a  e«atrilHb>r  lo  "!''«' 
aadQ«crk«''(l>'irt(ENiH,v.  BS0)Uiniw<a>r»di>abt  u|nitbu-  -* 
wrilir  in  the  "  EuropenB  Ui|uiiw  "  for  Februarj,  1799,  »!•«•  '^\ 
it  was  built  at  tho  tiponie  of  the  chaiity.  under  th(  diirtlioi  "'■ 
Dr.  Smith,  Ihe  IhiitkI  Master  of  Trinily  College,  C»raliMJ£(.  •!■' 
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Emmanner*  (Isaiah  vii.  14).  Following  this  is  the 
lovely  and  jojriftil  air,  still  for  the  alto,  *'  O  thou  that 
tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion  .  .  .  say  unto  the  cities 
of  Judah,  Behold  ;rour  God  "  (Isaiah  xl.  9).  The  solo 
voice  dies  away  with  the  blessed  words,  "  Ai-ise,  shine, 
for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee**  (Isaiah  Ix.  1) ;  and  the  chorus  takes 
them  up,  and  repeats  them  over  and  over  again.  We 
are  aroused  from  these  cheering  strains  to  a  sense 
of  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  that  world  which  called 
for  a  mediator.  The  bass  voice  peaJs  forth  with  the 
terrible  verees  from  Isaiah  xl.  2,  3 :  "  Behold,  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
people;"  but  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
"  the  Lord  shall  arise.*'  Following  close  on  this  is  the 
chorus  taken  from  Isaiah  ix.  6 :  "For  unto  us  a  Son  is 
born;*'  and  with  thimdering  eflfect  come  the  words, 
"His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace."    The  voices  cease. 

We  are  left  to  reflect  on  these  thrilHng  words  whilst 
a  solemn  piece  of  instrumental  music  is  performed  by 
the  band,  to  which  Hande]  gave  the  title  of  the  "  Pastoral 
Symphony."  It  fitly  introduces  us  to  the  recitative  which 
follows  for  the  s(^rano  voice,  the  words  being  this  time 
taken  from  the  Kew  Testament.  The  angel  of  God  ap- 

Sears  at  night  to  the  shepherds  watohing  over  their 
ocks,  and  proclaims  to  them  the  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
The  chorus  bi'eaks  in  with  the  song  of  praise  uttered 
by  the  angels:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,**  &c. 
(tuke  ii.  8-14).    Again  Handel  takes  us  back  to  the 


vigom* 

the  exultant  words.  Thus  the  ^Lord's  birth  is  ushered 
in,  and  now  foUoT^  a  recitative  containing  pi'ophecies 
of  the  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  him:  "The  blind 
Bhall  see,  the  deaf  hear"  (Isaiah  xxxv.  5,  6).  In  a 
soft  and  exquisitely  modulated  air  for  the  soprano  voice 
ive  are  entreated  to  come  to  the  Lord  and  pour  forth 
our  sorrows ;  the  assurance  coming  in  the  chorus  that 
*•  His  yoke  is  ea«y  and  his  burthen  light "  (Matthew 
xi.  28-30).    Here  eiids  Part  I.  of  "  The  Messiah.*' 

Part  II.  opens  mth  the  solemn  chorus,  "  Behold  the 
Ijamb  of  God  "  (John  i.  29).  We  hear  afterwards  of 
the  reception  which  godless  men  gave  him,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  In  mournful  tones  the  alto  voice  utters 
the  sad  words, "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  " 
(Isaiah  i,  6;  liii.  3-6).  The  sorrow  of  the  rejected 
Saviour  seems  to  be  breathed  forth  in  the  stem  but 
plaintive  accents  of  this  lovely  air.  The  following 
chorus  tells  us,  still  moumf  ulljy^,  but  persuasively,  that 
•*  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  with  his  stripes 
-we  are  healed.**  A  tenor  recitative  and  chorus  speak 
further  of  the  mockings  he  endured  whilst  on  earth 
(Psalm  xxii.  7,  8),  and  now  they  filled  the  Lord  with 
sorrow  and  heaviness  (Lamentations  i.  12).  These 
choruses  are  fit  introductioiiB  to  the  recitative  pro- 
phecying  his  crucifixion,  and  his  dying  to  save  sinners. 
A  tenor  voice  deolaims,  "  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hvinff — for  the  transgression  of  thy 
people  was  he  stncken."  An  exquisite  air  follows  t 
''But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul  in  heU  "  (Isaiah 
liii.  8).  Fitly  here  is  inti*oduced  the  prophecy  of  his 
resarrection.  An  exultant  and  jubilant  ohoinis  bursts 
forth  with  the  words  i  "  Jjifli  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 
and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  oome  in." 

Two  choruses  and  an  air  for  ^he  baas  still  caiTy  on 
the  idea  of  the  Lord  haviiig  entered  into  heaven. 
"  Yet  aU  the  angels  of  (5od  worshijp  him."  "  Thou  art 
^one  up  on  high.'*  We  are  remuided  of  Iks  "  great 
company  of  preacheri"  the  Lorn  lefl  buhijid  Mm  on 
eajth,  and  in  connection  with  these  words  wo  hear, 
"  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  that  preach  the 
g>08pel  of  peace  "  (Biomans  i.  15).  These  latter  words 
are  set  to  an  air  of  exquisite  pathos  in  a  minor  key  for 


a  soprano  voice.  Succeeding  this  is  a  chorus  with  the 
blessed  assurance  that  "  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands  "  (Psalm  xix.  4).  We  are  not  a&owed  longer 
to  dwell  on  these  notes  of  peace.  As  there  were  re- 
vilings  and  mockings  aeainst  the  Lord  whilst  on  earth, 
so  were  there  against  the  ministers  of  his  gospel,  llie 
words  from  Psalm  ii.  1-9  are  sung  in  chorus :  **  The 
kings  of  the  earth  rise  up,  and  the  rulers  teke  counsel 
together,  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  anointed." 
But  a  tenor  voice  denounces  these  bla8phemci*s :  "  The 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision — ^he  shall  dash  them 
to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.'*  Following  next  in 
order  is  that  chorus  of  Handel,  which,  had  he  written 
nothing  else,  would  have  perpetuated  his  fame.  The 
air  first  resounds  with  the  oft-repeated  "Hallelujah! 
Hallelvijah !"  the  voices  all  in  rich  and  jubilant  hai*- 
mony.  There  is  a  pause,  and  a  solemn  unison  steals  on 
the  ear :  "  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth." 
Again  burst  forth  the  joyful  "  Hallelujahs  " — a  second 
time  dying  away,  and  giving  place  to  the  happy  tidings, 
sung  to  a  grave  chant :  "  The  kingdom  of  this  world 
is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever — King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords."  The  way  in  which  Handel  has 
worked  out  this  chorus  is  inimitable.  Whilst  the 
subject  is  being  carried  on  by  one  set  of  voices,  the 
others  peal  forth  with  constant  and  joyful  "  Halle- 
lujahs." This  inspired  creation  winds  up  Part  II.  of 
the  oratorio. 

Pai*t  in.  is  ushered  in  by  an  air  of  marvellous  beauty 
for  the  soprano  voice.  The  deep  faith  of  the  believer 
is  poured  fox'th  in  the  trustful  words,  "  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth  "  (Job  xix.  21,  22).  By  manr  this 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  exquisite  song  that  Handel 
ever  wrote ;  and  certainly  its  elevating  effect  ia  ti-uly 
wonderful — the  soul  seems  borne  up  to  the  threshold 
of  its  Maker,  while  the  clear  voice  nnes  out  the  joyful 
hope  of  the  believer,  "  In  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God." 
Four  quartettes  follow — two  of  them,  in  solemn  tones, 
show  us  oui*  fallen  nature  as  sons  of  Adam.  We  are 
not  lon^  left  in  despair :  the  reassuring  strains  come, 
that  "All  in  Christ  shall  be  made  auve."  We  are 
thus  led  to  the  thought  of  the  life  after  death.  The 
bass  voice  impresses  on  us  the  awe-striking  words  from 
St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xv.  51) :  "  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed.  The 
trumpet  shall  sound." «  To  give  the  utmost  effect  to 
this  prophecy,  Handel  introauces  a  trumpet  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet 
dies  away,  and  we  find  a  duet  for  alto  and  tenor :  "  O 
death!  where  is  thy  sting?  0  gravel  where  is  thy 
victory  P"  In  answer,  there  is  a  chorus :  "  Thanks  be 
to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory.*'  A  tenor  solo 
again  reminds  us  of  the  blessed  fact  that  we  are  saved 
by  "  Christ  who  died  ....  who  makes  intercession  for 
UB,  and  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Solemnly  the 
chorus  chants,  **  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  is  slain,  and 
hath  redeemed  us  to  God  ....  blessing,  glory,  and 
honour,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  for  ever 
and  ever  "  (Rev.  v.  12, 13) ;  the  words  "  for  ever  and  ever  " 
being  repeated  with  animated  effect.  The  oratorio  is 
concluded  with  a  "fugue"  chorus  on  the  word 
"  Amen,**  wprked  out  with  Handel's  extraordinary  and 
uniivalled  skill. 

Great  singers  have  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering 
the  airs  of  this  masterpiece.  Amongst  the  stars  of 
our  own  da^  who  have  snone  in  them  are  Jenny  Lind, 
Clara  Novello,  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Sainton-Dolby, 
Sims  Reeves,  Weiss,  and  Santleyt     Though  these  ex- 

tuisite  melodies  are  beard  to  {perfection  in  the  cathe- 
ral  and  concert  room^  it  is  in  the  quiet  of  our  own 
Hornet  that  we  most  enjoy  th«n ;  and  may  there  evei 
exist  voices  and  souls  to  interpret  the  beautiful  works 
of  that  great  master  on  whose  tomb  is  appropriately 
inscribed  Uiat  cheering  text  he  set  to  such  mspired 
music — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  l" 
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.  CTON,    EllH.  ana    Cumi- 
Bell;    Janu    Eyi-c,    Shirley, 
Wutliering  Iloiglits,  Agnea 
Grey,   and    The  Tenant  of 
Wildf dl  Hdl,  are  namea  and 
.    titles  of  persona  ajid  placea, 
in  tbe  world  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which   pOBBoas  as  in- 
terest peculiarly  their  own. 
Iilio, at firat, did  notknonwhat 
if  some  of  these  names,  or  the 
bo  had  assumed,  or  employed 
lut  the  mvBtcry  Iiaa  long  aince 
red  up:  tcie  mists  which  rested 
.■erth<!irdwelling-pla<^e,  among 
hOU   of   Yorkshire,  are   dis- 
id  we  now  know  that  the  proper 
term  for  these  children  of  the 
BboktS. 

nderstand  that  Mr.  Brontc'a 
onginal  "name  was  Pkoudt  ;  that  be 
IS  bom  in  the  Oonntj  Down,  in  the  North  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  the  patron  by  whom  be  was  educated  for  the 
English  GfanTcb,  cither  disliking  the  name  of  Proudy, 
or  seeing  that  the  lad  was  destined,  at  some  future 
time,  "  to  make  atxtiM  in  the  world,"  called  himBronte, 
BPONTH,  or  "  Thunder."  Tbere  liTcd  in  Ireland,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  famous  robber  called  Bill  Thunder. 
Could  it  baTS  been  from  him  that  young  Froudy's 
patron  got  the  bint  for  naming  his  prot^g£  P  If  bo, 
admire  hia  taate  in  turning  it  into  Greek.  That 
name  is  Greek,  appears  evident  from  the  mark  over 
ths  loflt  letter,  to  distinguish  the  eta  from  the  epsilon, 
OT  the  long  from  the  short  "  e,"  which  maxk  waa  in- 
variably used  by  Charlotte  Brontl.  We  aaw  the  last 
letter  of  the  name  thus  marked  in  the  marriage  register, 


in  her  father's  church,  written  on  the  ocoaaion  ot  her 
marriage  with  the  Her,  Mr.  Nicholla,  in  185*. 

No  one,  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  chnrch  mi  par. 
son^e  house  of  Haworth,  should  loae  the  opportnnitj 
of  visiting  the  place  where  the  Brontes,  these  children 
of  the  mist  and  cloudland,  lived  and  diedj  but  not 
without  leaving  a  weird-like  mental  progeny  behind 
them,  begotten  of  the  genius  of  the  penile  mi  the 
place,  brooding  over  minds  of  a  pecnliarly  siuc^Ue 
and  imaginative  chai-acter.  Who  could  soppose  thai 
"Heathciiff',  a  man  who  never  once  swerved  in  liii 
arrow- atraight  course  to  perdition,"  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave ;  from  the  time  that  "  the  little  black.hured 
swuthy  thing — as  dark  os  if  it  came  from  the  devil- 
was  unrolled  out  ot  the  hundle  in  the  farm-honK 
kitchen,"  to  the  liour  when  Nelly  Dean  found  the  grin 
stalwart  corpse  on  its  back,  with  eyes  wide  gazing, 
which  seemed  to  sneer  at  her  attempt*  to  close  tbem— 
who  conld  imagine,  we  repeat,  that  such  a  chancter 
had  been  conceived  hy  a  timid  and  retiring  maiden ': 
But  this  was  the  case 

"You  knew  the  ladies  wellP"  we  said  to  the  oH 
sexton,  as  he  conducted  us  through  the  old  church, 

"  Right  weU." 

"  And  which  was  your  favourite  P" 

"  Oh,  Charlotte;  ahe  was  the  most  familiar.  She'd 
send  for  me  to  cord  ber  box,  when  she  was  going 
away;  and  she'd  give  me  a  glass  of  wine.  Emilj  ud 
Anne  were  very  ahy.  If  I  wur  to  go  to  the  kilchai. 
and  they  wur  there,  they'd  cut  and  run.  But  if  Jtm 
catch'd  them  fair,  tjiey'd  stand  it  like  &  brick.  Oh. 
yes,  and  wouldn't  wrench  themselves  away,  ahke.  Oh. 
yes,  they  wur  brave,  when  you  had  tun  fair ;  and  veij 
pleasant." 

How  fully  the  old  sexton'a  off-hand  sketch  ia  home 
ont  by  Charlotte's  picture  of  Emily.  "  My  aieler's  dii- 
poaition  was  not  naturally  gregariona.  CircumstanMi 
favoured  and  fostered  her  l^endency  to  seclusion.  Bi- 
cept  to  go  to  chnrch.  or  take  a  walk  on  the  bilU.  ahe 
rarely  crossed  the  threshold  of  home.     Though  btt 
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feelinga  for  tbe  people  around  weve  benoTolent,  imter- 
itourse  with  them  she  norer  Bought,  nor,  with  Terr  few 
exceptions,  ever  eiperienced.  And  jet,  she  Knew 
them — knew  their  waye,  their  laji?uage,  their  familT 
Uiatoriea.  She  could  hear  them  with  interest,  and  talk 
ol  them  with  detail,  minute,  graphic,  and  accurate; 
bnt  vnih  them,  ehe  rarelj  exchanged  a  word."  "  I 
uerer  knew  them,"  said  the  old  inan,  "  to  come  in  by 
thejTOjU  door  of  ike  church." 

The  pariah  chnrch  and  parsonage  home  of  Haworth 
crown  a  hill,  in  the  very  heart  of  wild  downs,  towards 
wUch  IJie  road  seema  to  rise  eraduollj,  almost  all  the 
waTfrom  Halifax.  Leaving  Calder  Yale  and  Ovendon 
Talley  tA  the  right,  we  passed  through  the  villages  of 
Illingwjrth  and  Benholme,  and  ascended  what  the 
driver  called  "  Immanuel's  Heights,"  and  the  old  man 
at  the  tdU  bar  "  Hannel's  Eights."  From  these  heights, 
to  the  foot  of  the  village  ot  Haworth,  there  was  a  de- 
scent; but  from  the  foot  to  the  top  ot  the  village 
the  ascent  wsa  veir  great,  so  much  so,  that  we  almost 
hefdtat«d  about  toki^ig  dp  the  vehicle. 

The  chnrch  is  evidentlj  a  veir  old  tonndatJOQ.  Id 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  old  chnrch  tower,  abont  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  stone  with  this  inscription : 
OiuTB  PBONO  niTtj  AHTcrr  £00. 

^  s  evidently 

a.  contraction  of  tbe  preposition  pra. 

Bnt  who  was  Anteft,  for  whose  good  estate  the 
reader  is  requested  to  pr^rP  We  Buspeet  a  pious 
Saxon  lord  or  chieftain.  That  be  foimded  the  place, 
aa  a  monaateiy,  and  dedicated  it  to  "  St.  Micbael  and 
all  tbe  Angek,"  in  tbe  jear  of  Our  Lord  600.  appears 
from  the  following  inscription  on  a  stone  set  in  one  of 
tbe  angle*  of  the  old  tower ; — ' 

IIk  olim  fuit  MMurclwruiii  Oxnobiuro  id  benoitm  Sadcli 
MidiKlii  at  omDiam  Angclorun  dtdicatum  Anttflc  funditon. 
Anno  Chriiti  Sdcntcniinck 

On  a  stone,  inside  tbe  tower,  are  inscribed  these 


words :— "  This  steeple  and  thu  little  bell  were  made 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  600."  We  conclude  the 
"  little  bell "  waa  one  of  the  handbells  which  were  used 
in  churches  at  tbis  early  period. 

We  very  mach  doubt  that  any  part  of  the  original 
structure,  that  even  the  lowci'  part  of  the  old  tower, 
dates  anything 'like  as  fai'  biick  as  600.  We  learn  from 
the  Annals  of  Torkshira  thali  Haworth  Gbnrcb,  in 
Bradford  psfish,  was  rebuilt  Jii  1756,  According  to 
this  the  pi-esent  etmcture  can  l-o  only  111  years  old. 
It  looks  much  older  than  tliis,  an  the  i-eader  may  judge 


very  altar-steps,  lie  all  thi;  Itrimtcs,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  Anne,  who  was  buried  ut  Scarboronch.  The 
following  is  the  inscription,  on  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment, inserted  in  the  wall,  on  tbe  right,  within  the 
altar-rails ; — 

t.i  Meuok*  UI' 

Maria,  nire  of  the  Rev.  P.  BoomtK.  A.B..  Miniiter  of  Hsworih. 

She  dird  Sept.  IS,  1S21,  In  Iht  ^I9tb  fnr  of  hrr  iigr. 

AkxifUiRlA,  lb«ir  daughtn-,  vho  died  Msj  6,  1S25,  iu  the 

Illh  jnr  of  her  Bg*. 

Alao  of  Emzabetei,  (heir  daughter,  who  died  June  13,  1825, 

ID  the  1 1th  jear  of  her  tgr. 

Aboof  Patrick  Bbauwell,  (heir  M>n,i>ha  died  Sfpl.  2J,  1845, 

»gtd  3t  Tear*. 

AIM  of  EMU.r.JAilG,  their  dmighter,  who  died  Sept.  19, 1848, 

Alu  ofAaiiE,  thiirdiiaghler,  who  died  titj  28,  ISIS.i^ed  29  jeai*. 

She  wu  bniicd  it  the  old  church,  Scuboiough. 

Alio  of  CharIotTe,  their  daughter,  vihof  the  Her.  A.  B. 

NicnoLLS,  B.A.  , 

She  died  Uudi  31,  1855,  in  (be  39tb  rwr  of  her  ign 

AIm  the  ifore-aanied  Kev.  P,  BsONTit,  A.B.,  who  died  Just  7, 18U1. 

in  the  esth  Tuir  of  hii  oge,  having  been  incunibeat 

of  Haworth  for  upwardi  of  il  ;«n. 

"Thiillngor  doUhiiun,  and  the  itnngth  of  lin  lithe  Uw.    But 

thaoki  be  (o  God,  who  gt'eth  ui  the  victory,  thmugh  our  Loitl 

Jetui  CHiriit,"     1  Cor,  rr.  58,  57. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HA  WORTH, 


[People's  Magaxinc  JnQ«  ist,  IHI. 


We  were  in  the  pew^mite  near  the  altar,  and  above 
the  tomb— where  the  Brontes  sat.  And  the  little 
comer  which  Charlotte  occupied.  A  little  comer 
would  have  done  for  any  of  them ;  as  the  sexton,  who 
knew  them  well,  said  "  £hey  were  thin  and  short— very 
short." 

"  What  coloured  hair  ?" 

"  Auburn." 

"  And  Mr.  Bronte,  the  father,  did  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  well.  He  was  a  good  runner ;  an'  wud  catch  me 
on  the  brae  [moor]  when  I  did  anything  to  vax  him." 

'*  That  was  when  you  were  a  boy  P" 

"  Yes,  fort^y  or  fifty  years  ago.  I  was  little  when  he 
came  to  Haworth." 

"  Why  do  they  call  the  village  Haworth  P" 

"From  the  haw — th'  red  berry  that  grows  on  the 
Maybush ;  and  there  was  much  of  *t  'bout  here,  an'  on 
th'  banks  of  th'  WoHh." 

"  The  river  is  called  Worth  P" 

"  Yes ;  we  got  name  from  the  red  berries  growin'  <m 
th'  Worth." 

*'But  are  you  aware  that  woiih,  in  Saxon,  means 
farm  or  place  ?" 

He  was  not  aware  of  this. 

The  parsonage-house  of  Haworth,  of  which  we  have 
friven  a  sketch,  is  a  plain,  unpretending  structure. 
The  upper  front  ix)om,  to  the  left,  next  the  ^ble,  the 
window  of  which  is  partially  open,  is  that  which  Char- 
lotte Bronte  occupied,  and  where  she  wrote  "Jane 
Eyre."    In  that  room  she  died. 

The  garden  of  the  psirsonage  is  Bepai*ated  from  the 
churchyai'd  by  a  stone  wall.  Within  two  or  three 
yards  of  this  wall,  and  opposite  the  house,  is  the  tomb 
of  "  Old  Tabby,"  the  faithful  nurse  and  sei-vant  of  the 
family.  The  tomb,  which  was  erected  by  Tabby  her- 
self, on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  nephew — if  our 
memory  does  not  fail  us — is  a  most  respectable  strac- 
ture.    Old  Tabby's  epitaph  runs, 

^ACRED  TO  THE   BIFMORV  OP 
TaIUTIIA   a K BOYD, 
OF  Hnworlh, 
Who  died  Feb.  17,  1855,  in  the  85lh  year  of  her  age. 

Some  of  the  tombs  and  epitaphs  are  both  intei-esting 
and  curious.  There  is  one  "  In  memory  of  Jacket, 
who  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  age ;"  another  in 
r>emory  of  "  Nancy  and  Mary  Anne," — 

Beantiful  babe.%  aod  ara  you  sleeping, 
Ne'er  to  unclose  those  beaming  eyes — 

Deiif  to  the  voice  of  a  mother's  weeping, 
All  unmoved  by  a  fathei''s  sig)is  ! 

The  old  sexton  carried  us  off,  with  some  fun  in  his 
eye,  to  a  stone,  on  which  we  read, — 

Here  lieth  the  bodies  of  the  5  wives  of  Wm.  SunderUnd. 

William  Sunderland  had  vowed,  on  the  death  of  his 
fourth  wife,  that  he  would  never  walk  into  church  to 
marry  another;  so,  lest  he  should  break  so  solemn 
a  vow,  the  father  of  the  fifth  wife  carried  William  into 
church,  on  his  back. 

This  graveyard,  or  cemetery,  of  Haworth,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  pleasant  spot,  on  the  wild  hill  side,  where 
one  might  choose  to  lie.  Flowei*8,  in  many  instances, 
ai*e  growmg  on,  and  among  the  tombs.  In  one  place 
we  saw  the  orange-blossom,  over  the  tomb  of  a  young 
girl,  whose  brid^room  was  Death,  and  her  bridal  bed 
the  grave.  We  were  doselv  watched  as  we  passed 
among  the  graves,  by  a  pale  Toun^  man,  one  who, 
perhaps,  had  planted  flowers  which  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  pluck. 

An  old  man — an  old  gardener---came  up  as  we  were 
looking  at  the  flowers,  and  said, 

"  Tl^  varry  boimie.  Dor  yo  know  what  they  eaJl 
an  ft  P" 

"WhatdoyoacaUit?" 


"  The  common  name  for  it  is  mock-orange ;  but  the 
reight  name  is  seringa ;  but  reight  names  bother  one, 
or  else  we  should  be  deal  better  botanist." 

"  You  are  fond  of  flowers  ?" 

"  Varry.    Would  you  like  to  see  my  bit  a  gardin  ?" 

We  accompaniec}  the  old  man  to  lus  cottage,  which 
was  neat  and  pretty,  but  it  appeared  very  lonely. 

"  You  are  rather  lonely  here  ?  Flowers  are  not  your 
only  companions  ?    Are  you  a  bachelor  ?" 

"  Whoi,  not  exactly,"  was  his  reply,  wincing  a  little. 

"  Have  you  been  manned,  then  P" 

"  I  have  been  so  f ooilish  once !  but  it's  na  one-and- 
twenty  year  sin  hoo  [she]  left  me." 

Here  the  old  man  was  evidently  affected. 

"  Then  she  left  you,  did  she  P    You  separated  ?" 

"Whoi  not  exactly  that,  for  hoo  [die]  gav  over 
breathin'." 

*'  Oh,  she  died  1    Have  you  any  family  ?" 

"  When  I  goa  aght  [go  out],  I  take  t'  family  under 
me  hat." 

"  How  long  were  you  married  before  she  died?" 

"  Nobbut  fo^^y]  a-  piece  of  a  yer,  for  hoo  war  taon 
ill,  an'  deed.'^ 

"  And  flowers  are  now  your  only  children  ?" 

"  Yees,  and  bonnie  baiims  they  are,  but  thej^  too  d«v 
so  SQon.  The  wind  on  those  vmihering  hills  kills 
them." 

Wuther  is  the  Yorkshire  mode  of  pronoiincin;; 
wither,  "  to  dry  up,"  or  destroy.  The  people  speak  of 
a  8tix)nff  and  cuttinsr  wind  as  coming  "  with  each  a 
wuther.  We  have  the  authority  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
for  stating  that  "  wuthering  is  a  provincial  adjective, 
descriptive  of  the  atmospheric  tumult  among  the  hills,'' 
where  her  sister  placed  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Heathcliff.  We  visited  those  height* 
during  a  fine  day  in  June,  and  even  then,  the  wind 
was  fresh  on  the  mountain ;  but  we  can  imagine  what 
it  would  be  on  a  wild  day  in  December  or  January. 


THE  IMPERIAL  EAOLE. 

Go  teach  the  eagte,  wiiea  in  azure  heaven 
He  upward  darts  to  seize  his  maildcned  prey, 
Shivei'ijig  through  the  death  circle  of  ita  fear, 
To  pause,  and  let  it  't>cape;  and  thou  maywt  via 
Nnn  to  forego  the  sparkling  round  of  power 
When  it  floats  aiiily  within  his  grasp. 

Next  to  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  whose  heraldic  bit- 
tory  we  have  already  traced,  the  eagle  claims  oar  notice. 
"  As  the  lion,  by  common  consent,  is  styled  king  of 
the  beasts,  bo  has  the  eagle  (savs  M.  Planche)  been 
honoui^d  hj  the  sovereignty  of  the  birds ;  and,  a0  ^e 
symbol  of  imperial  Jove,  was  obviously  chosen  by  the 
earthly  potentates  who  worshipped  him.  About  the 
same  period  in  which  we  first  perceive  the  lion  almost 
with  one  accord  adopted  as  the  cognizance  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the 
native  princes  of  Wales,  the  dukes  of  Kormandy,  snd 
the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  the  expanded  wings 
of  the  eagle  are  found  overshadowing  as  many 
escutcheons  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Europe."  With  such  unanimity  was  the  ancient 
standard  of  Roman  legions  accepted  as  the  sign  of 
imperial  power,  that  at  the  present  day  no  potentate 
prefers  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the  old  title  of  Casar 
without  at  the  same  time  adominff  his  coin  or  lus 
banner  with  a  representation  of  the  '*  high-soaring 
bird,"  though  often  a  strangely  travestied  one. 

That  shrewd  old  gentleman  who  compiled  the  famons 
book  of  heraldry  known  to  our  p-cat-grandfathers  as 
"Gruillim,"  and  in  their  day  on  indispensable  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  country  house,  says,  with  some  tniA, 
that  it  has  been  imagpmed  that  the  displajring  of  the 
Boman  e»«3rle*s  wings  £d  signify  the  protection  of  the 
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obedient,  and  the  extending  of  her  griping  talons 
betokened  the  rending  and  ruin  of  all  that  were 
resistant — a  very  probable  application  of  a  well-known 
line  of  the  poet  Virgil.  Long  before  the  Latin  poet's 
day  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  made  nse  of  the  same 
figure  to  illustrate  the  power  and  energy  of  their 
hostile  neighboui's  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (see  Ezekiel, 
chap,  xvii.),  and  the  ardour  of  their  foes  for  rapine,  as 
Habakkuk — "The  Chaldean» shall  fly  as  the  eagle." 
But  to  the  Romans,  the  iron  race,  the  untiring  con- 
querors of  country  after  country,  the  comparison  with 
the  eagle  is  most  fitting,  and  a  i-eference  may  be 
traced  m  the  prophetic  words  of  Moses  (Dent,  xxviii. 
49),  when  read  by  the  light  of  oxu*  Savioui's  interpreta- 
tion (Matt.  xxiv.  28),  to  the  coining  of  the  standards  of 
the  legions,  when 

Paatiiig  still  for  game. 
The  bird  of  war,  the  Latiaa  eagle  ciiroe. — ITcher's  Palcstuic. 

The  figure  of  the  eagle,  howerer,  was  not  the  sole 
ensign  of  Roman  armies  until  about  a  hundred  year6 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  became  the  sole 
choice  of  the  fig^es  hitherto  carried  by  the  legions. 
It  was  represented  with  expanded  wings,  but  could 
not  have  been  of  very  large  size,  for  we  read  of  one  of 
Julius  Caesar's  standard-bearers  in  the  moment  of 
peril  snatching  the  eagle  from  his  ataff  and  concealing 
it  in  his  girdle.  The  pole  used  to  carry  the  eagle  was 
ehod  with  iron,  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  enable  the 
•*  aquilifer/*  or  eagle-bearer,  who  answered  to  our 
ensign,  or  colour-sergeant,  to  use  his  weapons  in  its 
defence.  Such  was  the  famous  military  ensign  of 
Roman  valour,  which  travelled  in  triumph  over  Asiatic 
plain  and*  through  German  forests  to  the  frontiers  of 
India  and  the  shores  of  Britain,  opening  up,  all 
unknown  to  its  bearers,  these  dark  regions  to  the 
light  of  the  coming  Christian  revelation.  From  its 
original  possessors  the  emblem  acc^uired  a  character  as 
the  symbol  of  imperial  power,  which  recommended  it 
to  the  potentates  who  from  time  to  time  assumed  that 
pi'oud  title.  We  might  make  a  long  catalogue  of  the 
mighty  states  and  princes  who  have  rgoiced  to  claim 
it  as  their  cognizance ;  but  we  prefer  first  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  the  heraldic  changes  which  con- 
verted its  shape  from  the  miniature  model  of  the 
living  bird  to  the  strange  double-headed  monster  of 
modem  heraldry. 

Among  the  various  principalities  and  states  which 
had  adopted  the  imperial  bird,  in  some  variety  of 
colour  or  of  attitude,  as  their  ensign,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  process  of  time  certain  alliances  would  be  likely  to 
arise,  which,  according  to  heraldic  rule,  would  neces- 
sitate the  union  of  the  two  coats  of  arms — a  process 
cflTected  in  modem  times  by  quartering  the  one  shield 
with  the  other,  but  which  in  more  ancient  days  was 
often  accomplished  by  what  was  called  dimidiation, 
i.e.,  the  division  of  one  or  both  shields  by  a  perpendicular 
line,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  one  oeing  covered 
by  the  other.  This  process  perpetrated  upon  two 
shields,  each  containing  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  the 
one  looking  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right  of 
the  escutcheon,  would  produce  the  effect  of  the  double- 
headed  eagle,  and  thus  become  the  symbol  .of  the 
nnited  empire  of  the  east  and  west.  This  assumption 
is  strengthened  when  we  find  the  introduction  of  the 
well-known  ensign  of  the  German  empire  to  be  coin- 
cident in  point  of  time  with  the  extinction  of  the 
Byzantine  throne  and  the  assumption  of  imperial 
di^itv  by  Qxe  so-called  kin^  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
com  of  the  Emperor  Predenc  II.  the  eagle  of  Germany 
has  hut  one  head,  and  is  similarly  represented  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  in  the  rcipn 
of  Henry  III.  we  find  Richard,  Earl  of  Comwjul, 
titular  king  of  the  Romans,  supporting  his  shield  upon 
the  breast  of  an  ea^le,  still  of  the  natural  shape,  who 
holds  the  strap  in  nia  beak.   But  on  aa  cheaustic  tile 


at  Great  Malvern  church  is  a  device  of  a  double-headed 
eagle  of  the  usual  chivalric  pattern,  flattened  out  upon 
the  ground  like  a  split  crow  nailed  by  a  gamekeepei* 
on  a  Dam  door,  and  surrounded  by  a  bomer  studded 
with  peas  (poix),  in  allusion  to  his  title  of  Count  of 
Poictou,  aftei'wards  considered  as  distinctive  of  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall.  The  notorious  Gaveston,  who 
was  advanced  to  this  earldom  on  the  death  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  the  son  of  Richai*d,  took  eagles  for  his 
arms,  very  likely  from  their  association  with  his  new 
title ;  and  from  that  time  the  eagle  displayed,  as  it  is 
called,  with  one  or  two  heads,  frequently  figures  in 
English  heraldry,  generally  with  reference  to  the 
connection  of  our  noble  families  with  German  politics ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  bore  his  ai*ms  upon  the  breast  of  the 
impenally-crowned  double-headed  eagle.  The  present 
earls  of  Clarendon,  Denbigh,  and  Rs^or  are  entitled 
to  this  distinction ;  and  so  probably  would  be  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  the  Lathams  of 
Latham,  who  bore  their  arms  thus  in  the  14th  centuiT, 
and  whose  singular  crest,  the  eagle  caiTying  off  a  child 
in  a  cradle,  commemorating  an  old  family  legend,  is 
now  appropriated  by  the  Stanley  family. 

Nor  is  the  eagle  unknown  in  our  insispiia  of  royalty. 
At  least  two  of  our  queens  consort  have  had  it  blazoned 
upon  their  ancestral  shields — ^Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen 
of  Richard  II.  (with  whose  national  eagle  is  quartered 
the  singular  Moravian  device  of  a  chequered  eagle),  and 
Mary  of  Modena,  the  luckless  queen  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts.  Even  in  our  own  national  symbols  of  state, 
the  eagle,  though  less  common  than  in  the  south  of 
Em*ope,  is  not  unknown.  The  ancient  kings  of  Mercia 
were  said  to  have  displayed  it  on  their  banner,  and  the 
late  Lord  Palmerston,  in  right  of  hia  presumed  descent 
from  them,  qiiartered  it  with  his  family  arms,  as  does 
the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham  (also  derived  from 
the  family  of  Temple).  Edward  III.,  on  his  private 
seal,  engraved  the  eagle,  and  Mary  Tudor  placed  it  as 
one  of  her  sxipporters,  in  right  of  her  husband,  Philip 
of  Spain. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  speak  of 
the  fabulous  stories  current  in  books  of  heraldry  about 
the  eagle.  We  may,  however,  just  allude  to  two  of 
them,  of  which  the  first  has  been  gravely  repeated  in 
professedly  scientific  books  as  late  as  our  fathers'  day ; 
riz.,  that  the  eagle  directs  the  gaze  of  her  young  ones 
toward  the  sun  m  its  splendour,  and  should  their  sight 
be  unable  to  bear  its  beams  with  steadfastness,  she 
proceeds  to  repudiate  them  forthwith.  A  moral  is 
deducible  from  this  romantic  idea,  which  we  hope  our 
readers  will  not  fail  to  discover  for  themselves.  The 
other  story  we  will  briefly  mention  is  one  which  is 
no  doubt  founded  on  fact,  and  ascribes  to  a  particular 
species  of  eagle  an  ingenious  mode  of  taking  deer,  by 
alighting  between  the  animal's  homs,  and  then 
buffeting  him  with  wings  previously  filled  with  sand, 
until  the  poor  wretch  is  blinded  and  falls  a  prey  to 
its  persecutor.  This  story,  found  in  the  marvellous 
natural  history  of  the  Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan, 
has  been  commemorated  in  the  coat  of  anus  of  the 
historian  Garibay. 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  subject  without  a 
reference  to  the  eagles  of  Transatlantic  empires.  So 
long  ago  as  1610,  Edward  Bolton,  a  retainer  of  the 
unhappy  favourite,  Buckingham,  who  wi'ote  on  arms, 
mentions  that  the  ensign  of  the  native  princes  of  the 
Mexicans  was  an  eagle  standing  on  a  cochineal  tree, 
holding  in  its  claw  a  small  bird.  Whether  this 
tiudition,  derived  from  an  Indian  source,  or  some 
dim  idea  of  European  symbolism,  induced  the  founders 
of  the  American  republic  to  select  the  eagle  for  their 
emblem,  we  know  not — ^but  so  it  has  been ;  and  the 
white-headed  sea-eagle  is  as  famous  among  the  myriads 
of  populous  Columbia  as  the  land  bird  ever  has  been 
in  the  old  world,  in  the  days  of  Roman  ascendancy  or 
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,_  Napoleonic  conquest.  Bememberiug  our  own 
disposition  to  national  vanity,  we  will  not  point  a  jest 
at  the  expense  of  those  irrepressible  patriots  who  have 
been  HO  well  delineated  by  their  native  aatirist  in  the 
character  of  "  bird  o'  freedom  Sawin,"  but  content 
ourselves  with  eipressiue  a  hope  that  the  most  recent 
adopters  of  the  old  emblem  of  supremacy  will  not 
follow  its  warlike  tendency,  but  wear  it  in  the  aeuue  of 
the  lines  of  tie  poet  of  their  ancestral  countiy  :— 

Tilt  Mgic  [uflen  little  birJi  to  unz. 

And  13  Dot  larrful  nhit  the;  iiie:ia  llitrfby  ; 

Knowing,  that  with  thr  thadovr  of  hn  ning, 
■If  c^io  at  plnuure  stiiit  th«ir  uwlodj. 
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nE  idea  of  forming  a 
collection  of  military 
arms,  to  serve  aa  evi- 
dence of  the  changes 


it«     hobby     with 
1  government,  not  less 
republican  than  in  mo- 
e&l  times.  Even  as  early 
reign  of  Charles  T.  the 
of  the  Louvre  had  its 
ion  of  tumour ;  and  one 
!  most  pleasing  occupa- 
)f  that  kmg  was  to  super- 
I    ita  arrangement  and 
add  to  the  nnml^r  of  speci- 
mens   it    contained.      Again,   in    1502,    Louis    XII. 
not  only  made  a  collection  of   arms  in  the    Chfiteau 
d'Amboise,  but   he  even   went  ho  far  aa  to  dran 
and  print  a  catalogue  of  the  different  specimens    it 
contuned,  and  which  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Biblio- 
thique  dea  Chortes,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  Library. 
Many  of  the  later  monarchs  were  also  great  amateurs 
of  fine  armour,  and  added  specimens  to  the  collections 
already  made.      Louis  XIv.,   however,   was   the  first 
king  who  attempted  to  moke  the  Royal  Huseum  of 
Arms  a  public  institution.     He  authorised  the  gi'and 
master  of  his  artillerr — the  Maroschal  Sue  d'Humierea 
— to  place  in  one  of  tbe  halls  of  the  Bastille  models  and 
specimens  of  all  the  aims  and  artillery  he  could  collect, 
so  that  they  might  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  ofScers.      To  this  was  afterwards  added  two 
celebrated  museums  of  arms— of  which  the  finest  speci- 
mens ore  now  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery — from  the 
Chttteani  of  Sedan  and  Chantilly ;  the  one  formed  by 
the  Dukes  of  Bouillon,  and  the  other  by  the  Prince 
of  Condy. 

The  collection  went  on  giitduolly  increasing  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  in  1789.  On  July  14th 
in  that  year  the  Bastille  wsa  taken  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  all  it  contained,  including  the  Uuseum  of 
Arms,  was  plundered  or  destroyed.  As  soon  as  the 
first  ebullition  of  rage  on  the  part  of  the  republicans 
had  somewhat  subsided,  the  war  authorities  again  com- 
menced the  task  of  forming  a  national  Museum  of 
Armour,  which,  till  a  more  convenient  site  could  be 
obtained,  was  placed  in  the  Convent  of  the  Feuillanta. 
They  also  snceeoded  in  recovei-inj?  a  vast  number  of  the 
models  and  ancient  ai'ms  which  liod  been  taken  from 
the  Bastille ;  and  every  efibrt  was  made  to  increase  the 
collection,  till  it  should  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
national  museum.  Duiing  the  first  empire  Napoleon 
took  the  Artillery  Husenm  under  his  protection ;  aad 


with  more  of  despotism  than  abeolnte  right  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, be  added  to  it  several  collections  of  arma  i 
which  Lad  been  made  in  many  of  the  prorincial  towse.  ' 
among  others,  that  of  Sti-osbouiv,  much — as  it  may  U' 
imagined — to  the  annoyance  of  t£e  inhabitants.  In  llii;  . 
Revolution  of  1830  the  Artilleiy  Museum  was  again 
pillaged,  when  the  people  became  infuriated  at  finiliui; 
the  building  in  poaaession  of  the  Swiss  Guai-A  To  tl".' 
honour  of  the  Fi-ench,  however,  it  should  be  elalol  | 
that  within  a  week  aftcrmai-ds  almost  every  arikV 
which  had  been  taken  fi-om  it  was  voluntarily  restured. 
In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  although  the  i-crolutiotiiiitA 
seized  the  building,  not  an  article  the  Moseiun  cui. , 
taJned,  even  of  Uie  most  trifling  descriptioD,  n-a^  i 
either  injm-ed  or  taken  away.  I 

There  is  hardly  an  institution  in  Fi-once  which  tli''  I 
French  soldier  Lkes  better  to  visit  than  the  Artillerr  ' 
Uuseuffl.  In  it — if  he  has  any  taste  for  histon— hi 
may  study  with  perfect  ease  the  whole  art  of  militaiT 
man-slaymg,  with  its  vai-ioos  changes  and  impro'e. 
mcnts  fiMm  its  first  mde  commencement  to  the  presout 
day ;  and  that,  not  simply  from  models,  but  from  lIo  I 
very  instruments  for  attack  and  defence  as  well  H« 
may  there  see  and  peifectly  understand  how,  in  tin 
earlier  ages,  war  waa  ciu-i-ied  on  with  weapons  scarcol,; 
less  primitive  than  that  used  by  the  first-bom  Cm 
when  he  killed  his  bi-other.  He  may  there  perceiie  I 
how,  in  ages  so  fai*  back  that  histoiy  bos  no  record  of  | 
them,  the  evil  ingenuity  of  man  tatight  him  to  is- 
creaae  the  slaying  powers  of  the  club  by  fixing  on  it 
throogh  the  instrumentality  of  a  piece  of  notaiuiea . 
leather,  a  rude  unfashioned  stone ; — how,  afteiwardi.  | 
the  stone  was  flattened  by  stiiking  it  against  aiiQthrr '  i 
till  it  had  assumed  something  l^e  an  edge;— to. 
subsequently,  was  discovered  the  manner  of  polishing 
the  stone,  by  rubbing  it  against  another  till  its  ti^ 
became  idmost  as  sharp  as  a  modem  knife.  By  other 
specimens  he  may  leam  that  an  improvement  va 
again  made  in  the  shape  of  the  etone  oy  making  Ibe  | 
bock  pointed  and  the  other  side  sharp — something  in  tb( 
alkape  of  a  modem  fireman's  azc.  Hemaj  then  trace  bo* 
human  ingenuity  went  further,  and  the  bow  and  airov 
were  invented ;  but  as  the  arrow  would  not  pierce  «W 
made  only  of  wood,  small  neat  points  of  flmt  Wei's  in- 
serted into  the  head.  Then,  again,  another  invention 
was  brought  to  light,  and  elaborate  spcai'-heads  vtfe 
made  and  fixed  on  wooden  handles.  Daggers  wen' 
next  formed,  and  thongh  stiU  of  flint,  the  art  at  ■ar 
hod  so  far  advanced  that  the  handles  were  nude  d 
stags'  horns,  as  being  infinitely  more  durshle  tlun 
wooden  ones;  and  all  this  while  yet  the  inhabitoaU  ot 
the  countries  in  which  these  intei-estii^  relics  «<n' 

S-incipally  found- — Fi-anee,  Switzerland,  D-mark,  snl 
ngland — were  unacquainted  with   any    one  of  i^' 
metola,  even  of  iron. 

A  ehanse  then  took  plaoe  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms  by  toe  discovery  of  some  of  the  metals;  bnt^cen 
thia  occurred  at  so  early  a  period  that  histoir  aSiiri' 
OS  no  clue  to  date  from.  The  roost  singular  lact  roc- 
uected  with  the  change  is,  that  both  bronze  and  «ton^ 
weapons  were  in  use  at  the  same  time,  and  continual 
to  be  employed  together  for  some  centuries,  the  tii>'"_ 
gradually  going  out  of  fashion,  and  onus  made  oi 
metal  supplying  its  place.  A  very  ingenious  tbe>ii7  ' 
has  been  founded  on  this  fact — that  the  use  of  niet»l= 
waa  imported  into  northern  Europe  (especially  FnS'i' 
Kngland,  and  Germany)  from  Asia  and  the  sontbert 
states  of  Europe ;  and  this  is  to  a  certain  degree  bonr 
out  from  the  fact,  that  considerable  advances  in°s' 
have  been  made  in  the  metallurgic  sciences  in  otlifi' 
countries  before  even  one  metal  waa  known  in  nortlieni 
Europe.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  Germavi 
and  France  the  use  of  metals  was  bat  little  knon 
before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Some  French  loniii''  | 
go  so  far  as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  recoi^ls  of  ancieDl 
Home,  and  T"<*'7T*"-^^n  that  luma  of  metal  were  s^ 
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biown— poamblj  in  Gtiul,  and  certainly  not  in  England 
—till  the  inTSBion  of  Juliiu  Cffiaar. 

The  soldiert  also  have  the  opportonit;  of  stndjing 
in  the  Aitillezy  Huseiun  the  armoor  of  the  Greeks, 
■ho  vere  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
Dorthera  countries  of  Europe,  and  who  had  made  irar 
s  Mience  while  England  and  France  were  still  in  a 
state  of  the  grossest  barbarism.  In  Grecian  and 
Etrascan  anna  the  collection  is  exoeedingly  rich,  and 
louij  of  the  specimens  the  Muaeum  c<mtaiiiB  are  per- 
fe;Uj  unique.  The  ai-ms  of  these  two  nations  ought 
not  mldj  to  be  looked  at  aa  applicable  t«  the  science 
'  irar  carried  on  in  their  day,  but  aa  exquisite  speci- 

u  of  the  fine  arte  as  well.  The  skill  in  design  and 
elaboration  occasionally  seen  on  their  anus,  and  the 
drawingg  of  heroes  on  the  old  Greek  and  Etruscan 


equally  clumsy  lance,  were  the  only  arms  of  offence 
the  Merovingian  aoldier  possessed;  his  onlv  defeneiTe 

arms  being  a  circular  wooden  shield  and  a  sort  of 
metal  girdle— either  of  iron  or  bronze,  and  abont  six 
inches  in  breadtB — round  his  waist.  Few  appear  to 
have  had  helmets,  or  indeed  any  covering  for  the  head; 
bat  their  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  sufficiently  long  in 
front  to  be  tied  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  so  as  to 
deaden  considerably  the  force  of  a  blow  from  a  weapon. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  armour  of 
the  French  soldier  was  anytliing  more  than  we  have 
stated ;  for  as  this  nation  was  in  the  habit  of  burying 
their  warriors  in  the  clothes  they  wore  at  the  time  (3 
their  death,  with  their  arms  placed  beside  them,  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  relics  to  prove  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  ai't  of  war  was  of  a  most  elementary  description. 
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a.  makes  na  believe  that  they  were  freqnently  used 
for  ornament  as  well.  Even  the  very  buckles  for 
(aatening  on  their  breastplates  ai'e  frequently  beauti- 
lollc  chiselled  and  ornamented,  especially  those  found 
in  Italy.  The  collection  of  Boman  sjtus  is  also  very 
i>jmplete,  though  the  different  weapons  show  less  taste 
iatheirdedgntbonthoBcof  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans, 
\  bat  they  are  pei-haps  better  adapted  for  wai'like  pur- 
po«e«.  In  all  that  is  usrful  they  appear  to  have  both 
'  imitated  and  improved  upon  the  Greek  models. 

The  collection  of  anns  in  use  during  the  reign  of  the 
I  Sercringian  kings  appeare  to  have  more  charms  in 
■  the  eyes  of  the  French  soldier  than  those  of  the  age  of 
I  iitn*,  bronze,  Greek,  and  Boman  put  together.  In 
i  ^ese  specimens  it  is  singnlni'  to  notice  how  much  tho 
science  of  war  had  fallen  off  with  the  decline  of  the 
I  Booian  empire.     An  axe — a  clomsy  sword — and  an 


The  student  may  then  trace  how,  in  enccoeding 
ages,  in  proportion  as  civilization  progi'eesed,  the  art 
of  wai'  improved  in  Ukc  ratio.  Between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  centuiies  a  great  improvement  was  made  in 
France,  both  in  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  far 
gi'eater  than  during  the  coiTeapoading  period  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  we  felt — and  severely,  too — the  effect  of  our 
neglect,  for  it  was  cei-tainly  by  the  superiority  of  the 
French  arms  that  the  BatUo  of  Hastings  was  lost  and 
our  nation  afterwards  subjected  to  the  Norman  rale, 
than  by  any  superior  courage  or  patriotism  of  oui",  op- 
ponentB.  The  clumsy,  coarse  arms  of  the  Merovingian 
times  had  now  totally  disappeared.  Long  leather 
tunics  and  caps  for  the  head,  covered  with  chain 
ai-moor,  became  common.  Bows  and  an'Ows  were 
skilfully  used,  and  engines  of  war,  hitherto  unknown, 
brought  into  action — giving  the  Normanr       ' 
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adraatage  over  their  lees  scientifically-armed  adver- 
saries.  From  the  termination  of  the  elcYcnth  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Artilleiy  Museum  is 
especially  rich  in  proofs  of  the  great  improvement  in 
the  art  of  war  which  took  plac^  during  that  period. 
Certainly,  however,  if  tested  by  our  idea  of  chivalry  in 
the  present  day,  the  art  of  war  as  then  carried  on  con- 
tained many  principles  totally  antagonistic  to  our  own. 
With  us  the  officer  is  expected  not  only  to  lead  his 
men,  but  to  take  an  equal  share  himseU  in  the  dangers 
of  the  battle.  In  the  middle  ages  he  was  so  encased  in 
steel  that  the  greatest  dangei*  he  frequently  ran  was 
of  being  smothered  in  his  own  armour.  As  may  be 
seen,  from  many  specimens  in  the  Museum,  if  the 
v/arrior  was  by  any  accident  thrown  from  his  war 
horse,  he  must  have  lain  helpless  on  the  ground,  and 
have  either  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy  or  re- 
mained there  till  some  one  assisted  him  to  rise. 

When  the  military  science  had,  according  to  mediaaval 
ideas,  almost  reached  to  perfection,  a  new  discovery 
took  place  which  completely  threw  over  all  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  military  art,  and  in  fact  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  changing  the  whole  science  of 
\yar — of  course  we  allude  to  gunpowder.     Still  the 
change  was  not  altogether  an  abrupt  one.    For  a  long 
time  there  appeared  to  be  a  severe  struggle  to  make 
the  heavy  defensive  annour  of  the  middle  ages  effective 
against  the  newly-discovered  engine  of  war.    All  at- 
tempts, however,  to  ^\q  the  wearer  securitv  gradxially 
vanished,  tiU  at  last  those  specimens  of  arms  and 
armour  which  now  form  so  attractive  a  portion  of  the 
Artillery  Museum  have  become  utterly  obsolete.   Space 
will  not  allow  us  to  dweU  on  the  different  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  art  of  war  as  the  uses  of  gun- 
powder began  to  be  better  known.    An  hour's  visit  to 
the  Museum  would  give  the  foreigner  a  better  idea  of 
the  whole  subject  than  a  planted  volume  would  do. 
Many  of  the  objects  in  the  Museum — apai*t  from  the 
interest  they  possess  in  a  scientific  point  of  view — ^are 
worthy  of  inspection  from  the  historical  reminiscences 
connected  witii  them.  Among  other  articles  is  isolated 
out  the  suit  of  armour  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Charles  VII.  to  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans.     It  is  stated 
that  this  suit  of  ai*moiir  is  not  only  of  a  date  much 
later  than  that  in  which  the  heroine  lived,  but  the 
weight  itself — ^moro  than  sixty  x>ounds — would  have 
been  too  great  for  her  to  have  borne.*    The  armour 
of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  is  certainly  authentic, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  same  he 
wore  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia.    There  is  also  to  be  seen 
armour  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  sui-named  Balafrc,  and 
who  was  killed  at  Blois  in  the  year  1588 ;  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayennc,  chief  of  the  League ;  and  that  worn 
also  by  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine  and  King  of 
Bohemia.    Besides  these  there  are  relics  from  almost 
all  the  modern  battles  fought  by  the  French,  even 
down  to  the  taking  of  Sevastopol.     In  fact,  not  only 
those  interested  in  the  science  of  war,  but  the  student 
in  general  history  as  well,  could  hardly  pass  a  more 
profitable  afternoon  than  by  spending  it  in  the  Artil- 
lery Museum. 

*  Th«  <iiit0  of  the  aimour  must,  of  course,  bo  determined  by 
examination  of  it,  but  one  would  Iiesitate  to  deny  its  authenticity 
merely  on  account  of  its  weight.  It  would  bo  incredible,  were  not 
the  facts  so  well  authenticjited,  that  men  octually  carried  the  tre- 
mendous weight  which  w^e  are  assured  they  did  bear.  The  armour 
in  the  Tower  of  London  of  about  the  fifteenth  centurv  is  sufBcient  to 
show  whnt  was  )-eally  carried  about.  No  doubt  they  hoped  to  set 
the  newly-invented  gunpowder  and  cannon  at  defiance.  The  result 
was  that  m:iuy  cases  are  recorded  of  men  dying  under  the  weight 
of  their  annour,  and  of  men  unhorsed  being  suffocated  as  they  Tny 
00  the  ground.  Froiamrt  describes,  iu  a  manner  painful  to  read, 
l»ow  men  wej-e  *'  biokeu  up  like  lobatei-s "  before  they  could  be 
dragged  out  of  their  shells  to  be  killed.  The  great  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Charles  tiie  BoM,  was  drowned  nt  the  battle  of  Nancy, 
by  being  dnij^ed  under  some  sliallow  water  by  the  weight  of  his 
Riinour. 


THE  TOAST. 


A  young  kn'ght  once  betng  asked  to  giro  as  a  toast  the  wonnn  he 
loved' best,  answered,  •*  My  Mother*' 


n 


The  feast  was  o'er.    Now  brimming  wine 
In  lordly  cup  was  seen  to  shine 

Before  each  eager  guest ; 
And  silence  filled  the  crowded  hall* 
As  deep  as  when  the  herald's  call 

Thrills  in  the  loyal  breast. 

Then  np  arose  the  noble  host, 

And  snuling,  cried,  "  A  toast!  a  toast  1 

"  To  all  our  ladyes  fair ; 
"  Here,  before  all,  I  pledge  the  name 
"  Of  Staunton's  proud  and  beauteous  dame — 

"  The  Lady  Gundamere !" 

Quick  to  his  feet  each  gallant  sprang. 
And  joyous  was  the  shout  that  rang 

As  Stanley  gave  the  word ; 
And  every  cup  was  raised  on  high, 
Nor  ceased  the  loud  and  gladsome  cry 

'Till  Stanley's  voice  was  heard. 

'*  Enough ;  enough !"  he  smiling  said. 
And  lowly  bent  his  haughty  head. 

"  That  all  may  have  their  due, 
"  Now  each  in  turn  must  play  his  part, 
"  And  pledge  the  ladye  of  nis  heart, 

"  Like  gallant  knight  and  true." 


Then  one  by  one  each  guest  sprang  up. 
And  drained  in  turn  the  brimming  cup. 

And  named  the  loved  one's  n?,me ; 
And  each,  as  hand  on  high  ho  raised. 
His  ladye's  gt*ace  and  beauty  praised, 

Her  constancy  and  fame. 

*Tis  now  St.  Leon's  turn  to  rise- 
On  him  ai'e  fixed  those  countless  eyea — 

A  gallant  knight  is  he ; 
Envied  by  some,  admired  by  all, 
Far  famed  in  ladye's  bower  and  hall — 

The  flower  of  chivaliy. 

St.  Leon  raised  his  kindHng  eye, 

And  held  the  sparkling  cup  on  high, — 

"  I  drink  to  otte,"  he  said, 
"  Whose  image  never  may  depart, 
"  Deep  graven  on  this  gratef  id  heart, 

"  'Till  memory  be  dead ; 

"  To  one  whose  love  for  me  shall  last 
"  When  lighter  passions  long  have  piiat, 

"  So  deep  it  is,  and  pure ; 
"  Whose  love  hath  longer  dwelt,  I  ween. 
«  Than  any  yet  that  pledged  hath  been 

"  By  these  brave  knights  before." 

Each  guest  upstarted  at  the  word. 
And  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword. 

With  f  ury-flashinc  eye ; 
And  Stanley  said,  **  vye  ci'ave  the  name, 
"  Proud  knight,  of  this  most  peerless  diuiie, 

"  Whose  lovo  you  count  so  nigh." 

St.  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 

Not  breatne  her  name  in  careless  mood, 

Thus  lightly  to  another ; 
Then  bent  his  noble  head,  as  tho' 
To  give  that  word  the  reverence  duo. 

And  gently  said,  *'  My  Mother." 

M.  M.  G. 
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IV. 

lYES  may  be 
placed  with  great 
a^vantii^  in  a 
window  of  a  shed 
or  outhouse.  I 
have  kept  many 
in  U^is  way,  and 
have  seen  straw 
hives  even  in  the 
bedroom  windows 
of  the  poor.  This 
has  been  done  where  nives  have 
been  robbed,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  the  country.  A  bedroom  window, 
however,  or  in  fact  any  window  in 
a  cottage,  must  not  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose — not  merely  because 
awkward  accidents  may  occur  with 
the  bees,  but  because  a  window  so 
occupied  must  needs  be  closed,  to 
the  mjiny  of  health.  There  is  no 
objection,  however,  to  putting  hives  in  the  windows  of 
empty  rooms  or  in  outhouses,  where  they  will  be  dry 
and  quiet,  as  well  as  safe  from  thieves.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  entrances  to  the  hives  such  that  the 
l>ee0  cannot  find  their  way  into  the  room.  It  is  best  to 
liave  a  covered  passage  tunnelled  out  of  the  floor-board 
ctnd  commnniGating  with  the  middle  of  the  hive.  It 
should  fit  accurately  against  an  opening  cut  in  the 
^woodwork  of  the  window,  and  there  must  be  a  small 
alighting  board  on  the  outside. 

Spring  MAKAasMBifT  of  Bbes. — I  oome  now  to 
treat  of  the  management  of  bees  in  spring.  Let  me 
suppose  that  all  has  gone  well  during  the  winter. 
Your  bees  are  a}ive  and  strong,  but  you  wish  to  know 
your  chances  of  success  for  the  coming  season.  Gro 
then  on  a  fine  morning  and  examine  your  hives.  If 
the  weather  be  warm  enough — often  as  early  as  the  end 
of  Januaxy — you  will  see  the  bees  at  work  flying  in 
and  out  of  the  hive  with  little  balls  of  green,  ydlow,  or 
other  coloured  matter  on  their  thighs.  This  matter,  of 
which  they  carry  a  vast  quantity  into  the  hives  in  the 
course  of  the  rear,  more  especially  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  is  called  ^oZZen.  It  is  a  sort  of  dust,  of  which 
jou  will  see  some  in  the  middle  of  most  flowers  when 
full-blown.  Many  persons  call  it  wax ;  this,  however* 
is  a  mistake.  The  oees  never  carry  wax  in  this  way 
into  their  hives.  They  collect  this  pollen,  it  is  believed, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  young  bees  in  the 
cells.  When,  therefore,  you  see  much  of  this  pollen 
carried  into  your  hives,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that 
your  bees  are  doing  well,  and  the  more  they  carry  the 
better.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  (jueen  is  laying  eggs  fast, 
and  that  the  hive  is  filling  with  young  bees,  fio  not, 
however,  be  satisfied  with  this  inspection  only.  If  you 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  hive  is  poor  in  honey, 
you  must  feed  betimes,  and  that  plentifully,  or  your 
bees  may  starve  in  March  or  April,  when  you  ai'c 
thinking  least  of  such  a  misfortune.  But  as  autumn 
is  the  proper  time  for  feeding  bees,  I  shall  not  stop 
here  to  explain  how  this  can  best  be  done,  but  content 
myself  with  giving  a  caution  to  the  bee-keeper  to  see 
that  his  bees  are  well  supplied  with  honey  or  syrup,  by 
^Ting  them  a  bottlefol  at  a  time  on  warm  days  when 
they  are  most  active.  Avoid  feeding,  however,  in  cold 
or  windy  weather. 

Another  care  of  the  anxious  bee-master  in  the  early 
fipring  is  to  see  that  his  hives  are  all  clean  and  free 
from  vermin.  Now  is  the  time  to  renew  hackles,  to 
scrape  the  boards,  to  brush  off  cobwebs,  to  clear  away 
weeos,  and  generally  to  see  that  everything  about  the 


apiary  is  in  ship-shape  order.  Much  of  this  attention 
will  be  needed  ail  the  year  round ;  in  f  ax^t,  bees  reqiiire 
daily  watching  to  do  well,  at  leajst  duiing  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

If  they  go  on  taking  large  quantities  of  pollen  into 
their  hive,  all  is  well ;  but  it  will  sometimes  happen 
that  they  cease  doing  so  by  degrees — carrying  less  and 
less  every  day.  This  is  a  bad  sign  indeed,  as  it  shows 
that  something  has  happened  to  the  queen — either  she 
is  dead,  or  she  is  getting  old  and  woi*n  out.  If  this 
should  happen  before  the  middle  of  March  there  is  no 
hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  hive.  Later  in  the  spring 
the  bees  mav  have  it  in  their  power  to  replace  their 
loss,  in  which  case  their  activity  will  gradually  return 
as  the  Yoxmg  queen  begins  to  lay.  If,  however,  no 
signs  01  recovei*y  manifest  themselves  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  pollen-carrying  ceases 
altogether,  the  advice  I  would  give  to  the  bee-master 
is  this,  to  break  up  the  hive  and  take  what  honey  there 
is,  since  the  bees  which  remain  in  the  hive  will  do 
nothing  but  fly  in  and  out  on  fine  days,  and  eat  up  the 
honey  as  long  as  it  lasts  till  they  die.  If,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  hive  after  getting  rid  of  the  bees,  only  a 
little  honey  be  found,  while  the  combs  are  clean  and 
sweet,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  aside  the 
hive  and  give  it  to  the  first  swarm  that  issues.  First, 
however,  brush  away  with  a  feather  from  between  the 
combs  every  bee  that  can  be  seen,  dead  or  aHve. 

Op  the  Qtjbbw  Bbb. — ^As  I  have  made  mention  of 
the  queen,  this  seems  a  fitting  plaee  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  important  member  of  the  bee  community. 
Every  bee-keeper  ought  to  know  that  the  <jneen  or 
mother  bee  is  uie  parent  of  all  the  bees  in  a  hive ;  and 
that  only  one  such  qneen  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
hive.  You  may  easily  know  a  queen  if  you  see  her. 
I  have  often  caught  her  majesty,  and  can  at  once  dis- 
tinguish her  among  ten  thousand  common  bees.  She 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  working  bee,  and  has 
short  wings  and  longer  legs ;  her  body  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  co£>ur.  It  is  said  that  a  good  queen  bee  will 
lay  a  hundred  thousand  eggs  in  one  season.    You  may 


Egg  in  CiUI. 
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guess,  therefore,  how  many  swarms  we  should  have 
every  year  if  it  were  not  for  the  many  enemies  and 
acciaents  to  which  bees  are  exposed.  She  lays  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  in  April  and  May,  a  good 
many  in  March,  June,  and  July,  and  some  in  Irebruary, 
August,  September,  and  October.  In  the  remaining 
three  months  there  is  not  much  going  on  in  any  hive, 
at  least  in  England,  although  queens  not  unfrequently 
lay  a  few  eggs  throughout  tne  winter.  The  whole 
prosperity  of  the  hive  depends  upon  the  queen  bee. 
The  bees  know  this  well;  hence  the  great  care  and 
attention  they  bestow  upon  her;  hence  their  frantic 
excitement  when  they  either  lose  or  recover  her.  It  is 
a  beautiful  sight  to  watch  the  queen-mother  as  she 
perambulates  the  combs — ^wherever  she  appears  a 
marked  respect  is  paid  to  her.  Every  bee,  however 
busy,  instantly  stops  work  and  hurries  out  of  the  way. 
Should  her  majesty  pause  in  her  progress,  all  the  bees 
in  her  neighbourhood  collect  round  her;  some  offer 
her  food,  otners  lick  her  body — each  one  vieing  with 
his  neighbour  in  ministering  to  her  wants.  She 
moves  off,  and  they  resume  work  again,  while  others 
succeed  them  with  like  attention  and  loving  services 
wherever  she  goes. 

P.  V.  M.  P. 
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Mn.  EbiioB,— Wiliumt  pretmidiiiB  to  aajthiiig  luper-Benti- 
meiiUil  or  prelenuiturall;  teudcr,  I  legaid  la  om  of  the  mott 
JntcraBtiDg  and  affecting  objeots  for  Btudj  a  "  leettuQg  babj." 
Wben  one  tliinlu  iiow  all  the  phjiical  eratLOD  tia*  been 
distilled  for  tbe  vital  joicea  of  vliieb  ila  lender  timiM  are 
fonuiid,  and  hoT  tluou^'h  that  proeeaa  Um  locka  an  being  n- 
produeed  in  its  little  boiiei,  the  Kiil  ia  its  Seeli,  and  vegetation 
in  iti  hair;  wliilo  tlie  light  of  limteu  i«  refieoted  bf  it«  ejee, 
and  tho  flowen  of  cortU  are  re-budding  in  ita  lipe  and  eheeka : 
the  iutereat  growB  with  every  recurring  tbought.  But  that 
iut«reat  IB  more  than  redoabled  wben  we  consider  hair  mach 
the  temper,  theretore  tlie  life  aud  action^  of  a  being  wbo  in 
ila  day  may  possibly  do  much  to  influanoe  the  wbole  world, 
dependi  npon  tlio  way  in  which  it  ia  treated  by  us  during  tbat 
very  trying  period  of  its  early  ezjatcnce. 

Did  yon  nei'er  ponder  n  while  on  the  jolly,  plump,  cuahiony 
nppcninnoe  the  bonny  little  creature  preeente  jnst  befbre  teeth- 
ing commcnoea.  in  contraet  with  that  it  will  preecnt  about  tbe 
liiuQ  tlie  trying  proceaa  in  over  ?  Much  could  be  naid  of  the 
very  different  feeling  it  inspires  in  ttio  two  cases;  but  my 
object  is  to  remark  tbat  the  kind  Father  of  cJl,  wise  in  all  His 
oiierations,  is  not  anywliere  more  so  tlian  here.  Foreveing 
that  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  or  porhaps  nine  out  of  ten,  there 
nil)  bo  greet  bent  of  Ibe  month  in  teething,  end  therefore 
eyuipatbetic  irribibility  of  the  whole  lining  of  the  body,  and 
tUut  in  consequenee  tho  mucous  membrane,  not  only  of  the 
Btomaoh,  but  of  the  bowels  (hroughout,  will  be  so  disordered  as 
tn  make  any  proper  nssimilation  of  nourishment  difDcult,  even 
if  it  be  reeeivcit  at  all,  two  or  three  times  more  flesh  tlian  il 
absolutely  needed  for  present  use  Is  given  to  the  little  one,  to 
be  held  in  dock  and  to  be  lived  upon  when  Uie  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  is  fur  the  time  interrupted.  And  how  heauti- 
tully  is  every  preparation  mode  in  the  infant's  body  for  tlje 
eierciao  of  this  beneficent  piece  of  natural  economy.  Every 
e:lncated  pliysiulogiet  knows  how  wisely  the  whole  body  of 
tho  hutusn  being  ia  interlaced  with  tliose  spongy  threads  con- 
stituting al(<^edel  wliat  is  callod  the  absorbent  systtm,  tlie 
groiit  fuDCliou  of  which  is,  aa  a  portion  of  the  body  already 
constituted  gradually  dissolvte  into  lymph,  to  abtorb  that 
lymph,  and  lianamit  it  quietly  but  persistently  along,  frem 
thread  to  thread,  till  at  Inst  the  wbole  of  tlie  tiny  currents 
converge  where  the  cuiulsiout  stream  can  be  sent  by  a  tubular 
BiruLngement  already  provided,  to  be  Bmalgamated  and  lust- 
mtcd  witli  the  blood  letuming  from  the  venous  system  onoe 
a  to  tbe  heart,  and  so  be  tiled  over  ogam  in  Ihe  rsproduction 
a/  Iha  txtriou*  bodily  tUiaee,  iciOwui  having  to  trmMe  eiUter 
moath,  domach,  or  Ihc  Utttt  viUi  0/  the  inledine*  about  a.  Let 
parents  and  tiiiraes  never  forget  llila  important  fact— tliat  so 
long  OS  there  U  flesh  on  the  bones,  so  long  as  the  abeorbeot 
Bj-stem  is  in  proper  action,  and  a  tmall  qnaolity  of  pnre  and 
oooliag  liquiil  I'an  uecastonolly  be  taken  (if  thirst  should  in- 


dicate a  iiecesstly),  no  patient,  in&ntile  or  adult,  can  ever  din 
of  ebaolute  starvation. 

Therefore  when  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dentittrai  com- 
mence— aa  they  do  with  some  children  at  the  age  of  tLree  01 
bur  months,  and  with  others  nottlll  two  or  three  timea  that  age — 
watch  carefully.  Among  tho  flret  signs  will  probably  be  a  con- 
siderably increased  and  then  a  rapidly  ntbwding  af^ietite  for 
food.  Next,  or  almost  coinddentaUy  with  this,  a  greatly 
increaaed  secretion  of  saliva — a  uatorid  provision  to  save  the 
lining  membrane  of  tbe  montli  Bum  inflammation,  and  with 
which  the  hnttuly  recently  advised  by  <me  of  your  ooneipan- 
denti  might  my  seriously  interfere.*  Next,  it  is  sometimea 
observed  that  tbe  infant  begins  to  refuse  ordinary  diet,  and 
reqidras  something  to  duanp  with  ita  gums,  but  splatteis 
back  with  great  delerminatiisi  any  food  that  ignorance  or 
inadvertence  may  be  forcing  upon  it.  The  reason  for  all 
this  appears  to  me  very  clear.  Since,  from  present  inilBbility 
of  the  whole  passage,  tiie  food  if  it  could  be  digested  could 
hardly  bo  asaimilnled— that  is,  adapted  to  the  formation  r^r 
healthy  blood — nature,  in  thus  rejecting  it,  is  wiuer  than  tbtr 
nurse ;  and  the  view  I  oin  tnkiug  is  strongly  conoborated  by 
tho  fact  that  sickness  and  relaxation  of  tho  bowels,  if  nothing 
worse,  is  almost  sura  la  snpcrveue  if  an  obstinate  oearse  1^ 
urgent  feeding  or  stimulation  is  persisted  iu,  aa  it  sometimes  i^ 
to  the  inslilution  of  a  chionio  babit  both  troublesome  aud 
injurious  in  after  life.  It  would  bo  much  beltst  at  aacb  a 
juncture  if,  after  a  trial  of  a  cbaoga  of  milk  or  a  few  oliaugu 
of  bgbt  farinaceoiu  diet  (should  tlie  child  still  coiitinai<  tole- 
rably fleahy),  to  drop  a  little  oold  wntcr  into  the  noutU  occa- 
sionally, and  uaii  for  its  natunl  appetite  ba  food  "oomiug 
round,"  than  thus  force  upon  it  what  can  only  irritate  and 
tiro  the  ttomach  from  the  oecesity  of  its  speedy  rejection 
or  propulsion,  and  ths  continuance  of  which  may  prevent  or 
de^roy  the  natural  appetite  altt^etber.  And  I  would  fsrtbei 
suggest,  as  my  wife  (who  is  a  good  and  experienced  mothLTi 
also  suggests,  that  to  keep  tbe  outer  skin  of  tbe  babe  in  profcr 
lone  at  such  a  time  by  a  genial  bath  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
by  a  careful  freah  bat  not  chilling  airing,  may  also  be  of  tbe 
greatest  efScacy,  not  only  in  soothing  the  nen'Ons  system,  bul 
in  saving  tbe  inner  skin  from  having  to  do  the  outer  ^in'i 
share  of  wcrk.  It  is  rembrkable  bow  mnch  tho  diBcorofiirt 
attending  teething  may  be  occoalunally  lessened  by  all  other 
oauaea  of  irritation  being  removed  as  early  aa  possible. 

Tbe  fact  tliat  just  befbre  teething  Mnnmeneea  tbe  clijld'a 
appetite  la  many  caon  increases  and  consequently  ita  atoatnesa: 
tbat  tho  provision  of  flesh  resulting;  as  it  suhudea  Domullf 
into  lymph,  can  be  thus  made  available  through  the  ecnDomicot 
aid  of  the  absorbents;  that  the  very  hunger  indoced  (if  tbe 
natural  appetite  be  not  in  ths  meantime  destroyed  by  nut- 
management)  gives  the  child  a  tendency  to  bite  and  (o  chew, 
and  therefore  educales  its  jaws  for  their  destined  work  aa  soon 
as  the  teeth  nppear;  and  many  other  kindred  plianomeua 
which  any  close  and  experienced  observer  cannot  bnt  ha.t 
notcd  and  oompared— all  help  us  to  tlio  oeluml  conduaon  thai 
Proviilenoe  has,  in  its  wondrously  wise  economy,  made  amingc- 
ments  for  this  most  deh'cate  and  trying  period  of  iufatici, 
without  reaort  to  forced  feeding  ot  stimulation  of  any  sort  when 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  economy  generally  (roquiring  mt^ 

th«n  nsnol  quiet  and  healing  reel)  cannot  snstaui  tliem a 

period  which  is  frequently  made  stiii  more  daugeroui  by  the 
resulta  of  bad  vaccination — and  what  is,  if  I  may  repeat  it.  of 
still  more  importance,  an  emergency  in  which  the  temper  aud 
future  character  of  the  little  sufferer  an  so  greatly  influenced, 
that  not  only  its  temporal  but  its  eternal  destiny  may  bo  deeply 
concerned.  But  there  ia  little  doubt  tbat  tbe  symptoms  atttnd- 
ing  dentition  often  owe  much  of  their  character  to  antecedeat 
conditions,  to  which  loo  mucli  importaaoe  eanoot  be  attacbed, 
aud  OB  whioh,  should  the  pret«nt  hints  be  well  received,  I  mav 
day  be  induced  to  add  a  few  more. 

Faux  Eirauafi,  M.D. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HEBO  AT  THE   BOTTOH  OF  THE  LADDIB. 

IT  Tould  be  ueeleaa  to  dietreas  the  feelings  of  the 
ruiider  with  a  deBcription  of  the  termination  of  Ura. 
Evans's  ilhiess.  She  died  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
^irrival  in  London.  Her  son  and  Mra.  Uurphj'  were 
the  onlj  monnicrs  at  the  funeral.  The  former  wept 
liittorly  daring  the  aeirioe  in  the  church,  and  it  wu 


with  Buinc  diffiuultj  that  Lis  kindheartod  friend  could 
induce  him  to  control  his  aoba,  bo  audible  were  they. 
The  funeral  was  what  is  genemlly  called  a  very  re- 
spectable one.  At  her  death  Mtb.  EvanB  was  still  pos- 
sessed of  a  few  ponndB  in  ready  monej,  hut  not  aaifficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  interment ;  Ura.  Muipby 
therefore  added  the  teat  ont  of  her  own  pocket.  8he 
WBB  actuated  by  a  curious  kind  of  feminine  feeling  ii 
thus  spending  every  fartMng  the  widow  had  on  her 
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f imeraL  She  wished  to  adopt  the  boy  as  her  own  son, 
and  the  whim  seized  her  to  take  him  without  allowing 
the  remotest  chance  for  it  to  be  said  that  she  had  re- 
ceived anything  with  him. 

The  funeral  over,  Mrs.  Murphy  and  Bobert  returned 
home  together,  and  when  once  in  her  little  sitting- 
room,  she  pressed  the  weeping  child  to  her  breast 
and  used  every  kind  eiipression  in  her  vocabulary  to 
console  him.  She  promised  him  that  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  be  a  good  boy  she  would  fulfil  towards 
hiTTi  the  part  of  a  mother,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she 
expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the  love  he  had  borne  his 
parent.  Nor  were  the  good  woman's  words  mere 
empty  promises.  She  faithfully  intended  to  carry 
them  out,  and  she  was  by  no  means  one  to  depart  from 
a  resolution  she  had  once  taken. 

As  soon  as  the  first  shock  the  death  and  funeral  had 
occasioned  was  over,  Mrs.  Murphy  began  her  domestic 
arrangements  for  the  boy's  reception  into  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  They  were  of  the  simplest  description. 
A  small  bed  was  improvised  for  him  on  the  sofa  in  the 
sitting-room,  which  in  the  daytime  was  returned  to  its 
origfinal  uses.  In  every  respect  he  was  now,  to  use 
her  own  phraseology,  one  of  themselves.  The  domestic 
economy  being  now  attended  to,  she  next  took  into 
consideration  the  employment  of  his  time.  On  this 
question  a  slight,  and  but  a  very  slight  misunderstand- 
ing occurred  between  Mrs.  Murphy  and  her  husband. 
With  great  weight  in  hit  argument,  Mr.  Murphy 
maintained  that  the  best  way  to  keep  a  boy  out  of 
mischief,  and  to  make  aa  honest  man  of  him  after- 
wards, was  to  acottstom  him  at  an  early  age  to  habits 
of  industry ;  and  to  carry  his  ideas  into  ^ect,  he  pro- 
posed that  Robert  should  work  with  him  in  the  shop, 
and  thus  learn  at  once  the  rudiments  of  his  trade.  As 
for  learning,  he  insisted  that  Robert  had  already  re- 
ceived sufficient  to  carry  him  well  through  the  world, 
without  troubling  him  with  any  more.  "  Bobert,**  he 
said,  "  has  already  more  learning  than  I  ever  had,  and 
I  have  contrived  to  make  my  way  in  the  world  respect- 
ably enough."  All  this  his  better  half  admitted,  as 
far  as  it  went;  at  the  same  time,  she  argued  that  his 
views  might  undergo  some  modifications,  not  only 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  boy's  interests,  but 
positively  to  his  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  though 
naturally  of  a  good  constitution,  Robert  was  still  too 
young  for  any  amoimt  of  manual  labour ;  and  again, 
although  his  education  might  already  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  him  to  become  a  skilful  workman 
and  carry  on  a  trade  equal  to  their  own,  still,  she 
believed  that  a  little  more  learning  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  him,  if  ever  he  should  attempt  to  extend  his 
operations,  and  she  hoped  to  live  to  see  her  boy,  for 
so  she  had  already  beg^un  to  speak  of  him,  a  person  of 
standing  and  importance  in  society. 

Mrs.  Murphy  argued  all  her  points  so  well  that  her 
husband,  without  further  demur,  succumbed  to  them, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  as 
some  might  imagine,  but  from  a  conscientious  admis- 
sion that  after  all  his  wife  was  in  the  right.  Mrs. 
Murphy,  on  her  side,  was  so  pleased  with  her  husband's 
submission  that  a  modified  arrangement  was  adopted, 
it  being  agreed  that  Robert  should  go  to  a  small  school 
in  the  neighboforhood  for  a  part  of  the  day,  and  during 
the  mmaindiff  he  should  work  with  Mr.  Murphy,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  shop;  his  wife  keeping  reso- 
lutely to  her  determination,  however,  that  the  boy 
should  not  be  employed  on  any  work  away  &om  home. 


Mrs.  Murphy  also  faithfully  determined  to  fulfil  the 
promise  she  had  made  to  Robert's  mother,  that  ho 
should  be  religiously  brought  up.     To  do  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  justice,  although  at  first  her  stiinnliis 
might  have  been  to  a  great  extent  solely  to  oblige 
Mi's.  Evans,  she  had  acquired,  since  the  visits  of  the 
clergyman  to  the  dying  woman,  a  strong  personal  in- 
terest in  the  matt^  herself.    Her  husband  for  some 
time  submitted  to  her  absence  from   home  in  the 
morning  and  evening  of  each  succeeding  Sabbath  with- 
out much  complaint,  but  at  last  he  began  to  find  Mb 
solitude  irksome.    He  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject,  but 
all  the  satisfaction  he  could  obtain  from  ber  was  an 
invitation  to  accompany  her.    To  this  he  made  no 
remark,  but  remained  quietly  at  home  by  himself  for 
several  succeeding  Sundays.     At  lost,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  was  preparing  for  church,  sbe  was 
greatly,  though  agreeably,  surprised  by  finding  bim  in 
his  best  clothes,  preparing  to  leave  the  house.   She 
wajB  too  good  a  taictician  to  make  any  remark  on  the 
subject,  nor  did  he  attempt  for  some  time  to  speak  to 
her ;  but  at  length,  while  she  was  giving  a  finishing 
touch  to  Robert's  hair,  of  which  she  was  very  proud, 
Murphy  somewhat  sheepishly  asked  her  whether  there 
would  be  room  for  him  in  the  pew  she  was  accustomed 
to  sit  in.    On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  he  put  on 
his  hat,  and  quietly  waited  till  his  wife  was  readj,  and 
then  the  whole  party  left  home  together.    Fortunately, 
the  sermon  was  admirably  oftloulated  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  mind  of   an   intelligent,  shrewd 
mechanic.    Uorphy  listened  to  it  with  great  attention, 
evidently  following  in  hii  mind  every  argument  used, 
and  weighing  it  as  it  was  brought  before  him. 

The  service  over,  he  accompaaied  his  wife  and 
Robert  home.  During  dinner  ke  was  silent  and 
thoughtftd.  In  the  afternoon  he  left  the  house,  and 
•trolled  for  some  time  about  the  streets,  returning. 
however,  in  time  for  hia  tea.  When  Mrs.  MuTpbr 
and  Robert  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  home  for 
evening  senrioet  to  her  great  surprise  she  found  her 
husbaiid  take  up  his  lukt  to  Join  them.  The  same 
curate  who  had  preached  in  the  morning  pei'formed 
the  evening  service,  to  which  Murphy  seemed  to  paj 
great  attention.  At  supper,  for  the  first  time,  Murphr 
made  a  remark  respecting  his  visits  to  the  church. 

"  Does  that  parson  I  heard  to-day  preach  often  ?"  ho 
inquired. 

"  Yes ;  why  do  you  ask  P"  was  the  reply. 

"  Because  I  like  him,  and  if  I  thought  I  should  bear 
him  often  I  should  go  there  pretty  regularly.  I  ^^' 
to  hear  a  man  speak  what  I  can  undei^stand.  I  duu  i 
see  the  use  of  listening  to  a  fellow  talking  what  yon 
can  no  more  understand  than  if  he  was  speaking  in 
Welsh.    I  shall  go  there  again  next  Sunday.'' 

And  Murphy  not  only  kept  his  promise  to  attend  tbo 
church  the  next  Sunday,  but  he  became  in  the  end  a- 
completely  one  of  the  congregation  as  his  wife  herself. 
Although  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  any  eitnt- 
ncous  or  worldly  views  actuated  Murphy  and  his  wife 
in  their  change  from  iudifTerence  to  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  their  religious  duties  and 
being  reg^ularly  present  at  their  parish  cburch,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  act  disadvantageouJsly  to  them  in  other 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  a  most  beneficial  eJect 
on  the  boy's  future  career.  The  rector  one  day  sent 
for  Robert  to  his  private  house,  and  having  found  bin 
to  be  an  inteUigent,  well-disposed  lad,  he  interested 
himself  to  obtain  a  presentation  for  him  in  one  of  the 
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several  small  endowed  schools  which  were  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitechapd,  and  which  have  since 
been  amalgamated  into  one  large  school. 

The  rector,  with  little  difficulty,  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  Robert  had  now  the  means  placed  before 
him  of  receiving,  and  at  no  expense  to  Mr.  Murphj 
and  his  wife,  a  good  sound  commercial  education.  Nor 
was  the  instruction  given  him  in  any  manner  thrown 
awaj  upon  the  boy.  He  was  diligent  and  submissive, 
and  learnt  easily,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
carried  off  more  than  one  prize.  Even  Mr.  Murphy 
was  so  pleased  with  the  continued  commendations  he 
heard  passed  upon  his  prot^g6  that  he  deferred  for  a 
time  his  wish  for  him  to  learn  the  practical  part  of  a 
carpenter's  and  joiner's  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  lessons  on  half -holidays  and  at  other  similar 
opportimities. 

Mr.  Murphy's  kindness  to  the  boy  was  also  in  some 
measure  beneficial  to  himself.  Several  influential  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood,  in  consequence^  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  not  only 
in  full  and  lucrative  employment,  but  ho  could  easily 
perceive  that  he  was  forming  the  nucleus  of  an  ex- 
cellent trade  when  Bobert  should  be  old  enough  to 
assist  him  in  it. 

During  the  next  five  years  Bobert  remained  at  the 
same  school,  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
occurring  in  the  interval.  Time,  he  had  been  more 
than  once  thrown  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  but  each  attack 
had  lasted  but  a  short  time.  On  these  occasions  he 
was  tenderly  nursed  by  Mrs.  Murphy,  whose  love  for 
the  lad  appeared  to  increase  the  longer  she  knew  him. 
It  should  also  be  stated  that  he  was  by  no  means 
undeserving  of  her  affection.  Had  he  been  her  own, 
instead  of  her  adopted  son,  he  cotdd  not  have  displayed 
towards  her  more  filial  love  and  respect.  His  career 
at  school  had  been  in  every  way  a  most  successful  one. 
He  had  carried  off  several  prizes,  and  was  greatly  liked 
by  his  teachei*8.  Although  his  education  was  not  what, 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  might  be  consi- 
dered a  good  one,  he  had  acquired  one  of  an  ordinary 
description  as  satisfactorily  as  would  enable  him  to 
pass  through  life  with  credit  and  respectability.  He 
wrote  a  capital  hand,  and  was  a  good  arithmetician, 
and,  moreover,  had  acquired  the  rudiments  of  book- 
keeping. He  had  a  full  average  acquaintance  with 
modem  history,  and  was  not  altog^her  ignorant  of 
those  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Possibly  his  favourite 
studies  were  geometry  and  geometrical  drawing.  In 
fact,  few  boys  of  his  age,  even  in  schools  of  far  higher 
cdebrity,  were  better  versed  in  Euclid  than  he  was, 
and  these,  added  to  an  innate  taste  for  natural  philo- 
sophy, furnished  him  with  theoretical  data  which  he 
was  afterwards  able  to  apply  with  good  effect  to  his 
business  operations. 

In  person  Robert,  for  a  lad  of  his  age,  was  about  the 
middle  height,  and  rather  strongly  built.  His  face  was 
exceedingly  handsome.  His  forehead  was  broad,  lofty, 
and  clear ;  his  eyes  lustrous  and  intelligent ;  his  mouth 
well  formed,  and  displaying,  when  he  smiled  or  spoke, 
a  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  But,  in  Mrs.  Murphy's  esti- 
mation, his  principal  diarm  was  his  head  of  hair,  and 
in  this  she  had  no  little  pride,  taking  it  entirely  under 
her  own  management,  and  occasionally  inflicting  on  it 
such  severe  broshings  that,  had  the  lad  not  been  en«. 
dowed  with  more  than  common  patience,  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  might  have  rebelled  against  her. 
Again,  the  very  ornament  of  which  she  was  so  proud. 


not  mifrequently  brought  on  her  adopted  son  consider- 
able annoyance,  as  she  insisted  on  his  wearing  his 
hair  far  longer  than  was  common  with  youths  of  his 
age— in  fact,  till  the  black,  glossy  curls  hung  partially 
down  his  neck,  giving  him  a  somewhat  feminine  ap- 
pearance, and  obtaining  for  him  among  his  fellow- 
pupils  the  nickname  of  "  Miss  Evans." 

When  Bobert  was  sixteen  years  of  age  it  was  judged 
necessary  by  the  carpenter  that  he  should  be  taken 
from  school,  so  that  he  might  learn  his  trade.  Here  a 
very  serious  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Mrs. 
Murphy  and  her  husband,  the  wife  wishing  him  to 
remain  at  school  two  years  longer,  so  that,  as  she  said, 
he  might  leave  it  with  an  education  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man. But  her  husband  argued  that  there  was  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  in  acquir- 
ing habits  of  industry ;  and  that  as  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  learn  a  trade,  if  he  intended  getting  on  in 
life,  he  insisted  on  his  leaving  school  immediately. 
But  here  a  secretly-nourished  ambition  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy's began  to  develop  itself.  She  had  long  determined 
that  Bobert  should  be  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and 
not  as  an  operative  carpenter,  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
mechanical  trade.  Without  running  directly  in  face 
of  her  husband's  wishes,  she  had  tried  aU  in  her  power 
to  imbue  him  with  the  idea  of  Bobert's  gentility,  and, 
in  fact,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  more  on  the 
boy's  dress,  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man's son,  than  she  could  easily  afford,  or  than  her 
husband  would  have  approved  of  had  he  known  the 
truth.  Still  Murphy,  though  he  liked  to  see  the  boy  well 
dressed,  never  diverged  a  single  point  from  his  deter- 
mination of  bringing  him  up  as  a  skilled  mechanic. 

As  Murphy  had  resolved  on  taking  the  boy  from 
school,  in  spite  of  all  his  wife's  suggestions  how  advan- 
tageous it  would  be  for  him  to  remain  there  two  years 
longer,  she  had  now  to  decide  on  some  settled  plan  of 
action.  She  had  resolutely  made  up  her  mind  that 
Bobert  shotdd  not  be  a  carpenter,  although  she  had 
not  yet  had  the  courage  to  inform  her  husband  of  her 
determination.  Finding  the  subject  could  be  no  longer 
delayed,  the  evening  before  Bobert  was  to  leave  school 
Mrs.  Murphy  summoned  up  her  courage,  and  as  soon 
as  tea  was  over,  and  while  Mr.  Murphy  was  occupied 
in  filling  his  pipe,  she  commenced  operations. 

"  Have  you  sent  Bobert  anywhere,  dear,  this  even- 
ing ?"  she  inquired,  with  much  amiability  in  her  tone 
and  manner. 

"  Ko,  nowhere ;  he  has  gone  for  a  stroll*  I  suppose," 
was  Mr.  Murphy's  reply. 

"We  ought  now  to  decide  what  we  shall  do  with 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "  He  leaves  school  to-mor- 
row, and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  boy  of  his  age  idling 
about  the  streets  by  himself." 

"  Nor  I,  neither,"  said  her  husband ;  "  and  I'll  take 
good  care  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  he  sets  to  work  with  me  on  those  repairs 
I'm  doing  at  Jones's  house." 

"Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, 
"  that  he  is  of  too  delicate  a  constitution  to  be  brought 
up  as  a  carpenter?  I'm  sure  he'll  never  be  able  to 
stand  it." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Murphy,  angrily,  "  I  don't  know 
a  stronger  lad  of  his  age  than  he  is.  It's  no  use," 
he  continued,  in  an  expostnlatoxy  tone  of  voice,  "  you 
trying  to  make  a  molly  coddle  of  him  in  that  manner. 
The  boy  is  a  good,  clever  lad  enough ;  as  it  is,  and  you 
can  make  anything  of  him ;  but,  if  you  had  yonr  way. 
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7oa  would  bring  him  up  moro  like  a  great  girl  than 
anjthing  else." 

"  Still  for  all  that/'  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  I  TnaintAiu 
that  Robert  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  be  a  carpenter, 
ind  I  won't  give  waj  about  it." 

"  And  pray  what  trade  would  you  bring  him  up  to?" 
isked  Mr.  Murphy,  taking  his  pipe  ^m  his  mouth. 

*  I  only  know  one,  and  I'ye  no  interest  in  any  other." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  brought  up  as  a  clerk," 
said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "or  something  else  in  a  genteel 
way.  I  am  sure  he  has  had  an  education  good  enough 
Tor  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  And  pray  who  will  find  him  the  situation?"  inquired 
Mr.  Murphy.  "You  don't  suppose  I've  got  any  interest 
in  that  way." 

**  Oh,  you  can't  tell  till  you  try,"  replied  his  wife. 

"Well,  then,  I  have  no  intention  of  trying,"  said 
Mr.  Murphy,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

"His  appearance  alone  is  sufficient  for  anyone  to 
bake  an  interest  in  him,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "I  would 
not  mind  myself  trying  to  find  him  a  situation  sooner 
than  he  should  be  brought  up  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter," 

"  Come,  come,  missis,"  replied  her  husband,  "  speak 
well  of  the  bridge  that's  carried  you  safe  over,  at  any 
rate.  Carpentry  has  managed  to  keep  a  good  roof  over 
:>ur  heads  for  many  years,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  I 
liope  it  will  do  so  for  many  more." 

"Still,  as  I  said  before,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "I 
ihould  like  to  see  the  boy  brought  up  to  something 
!^nteeL  Many  a  g^tleman  has  been  made  out  of  a 
worse  piece  of  stuff  than  he  is.  I  know  if  I  set  to 
work  I'd  get'  him  something  to  do  that  neither  you 
nor  I  need  be  ashamed  of." 

"Very  possibly  not,  mother,"  said  the  carpenter; 

*  but  take  care  you  don't  get  him  anything  to  do  tliat 
will  make  him  ashamed  of  us.  Make  a  gentleman  of 
him,  and  it's  very  possible  he  may  forget  the  carpenter 
and  his  wife,  and  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  for,  as 
I'm  very  fond  of  the  boy." 

"  There's  no  fear  of  that  with  my  Robert,"  said  Mrs. 
Murphy,  indignantly.  "  I've  brought  him  up  a  great 
leal  too  well  for  anything  of  that  kind." 

Mr.  Murphy  now  smoked  quietly  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
evidently  ill  at  ease  with  himself.  At  last,  without 
further  remark,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  going  into 
his  workshop,  smoked  away  there  without  interrup- 
tion, wearing  the  while  a  coimtenance  indicative  of 
deep  thought,  and  that  by  no  means  of  an  agreeable 
description.  On  her  side,  Mrs.  Murphy  remained  alone 
in  the  parlour,  resolving  in  her  mind  what  steps  she 
had  better  take  to  obtain  for  Robert  a  genteel  situa- 
tion. She  really  knew  but  of  one  person  who  could 
idvise  her  on  the  occasion,  and  that  was  the  senior 
curate  of  the  parish,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  first 
introduction  to  her,  when  she  called  on  him  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  Robert's  mother,  had  always  shown 
her  considerable  attention  and  good  feeling.  On  this 
i^entleman  she  determined  to  call  the  nest  morning,  at 
his  private  lodgings,  and  then  to  consult  him  as  to 
what  steps  she  should  take  in  the  matter.  She  felt 
at  the  time  that  it  was  rather  presuming  on  his  g^d 
nature,  but  his  habitual  kindness  to  her  induced  her 
bo  think  he  would  excuse  it  from  the  interest  he  knew 
she  took  in  the  boy.  She  had  scarcely  decided  on  this 
mode  of  action  when  Robert  returned  home,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Murphy  joined  them  at  the 
supper  table.    The  meal  paraed  off  silently  and  un- 


socially.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  seemed  out  of 
humour,  and  Robert  jaded  and  fatigued  by  a  long  walk 
he  had  taken. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Murphy  carried  out  her  idea 
of  calling  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  the  senior  cnrate, 
to  request  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  dilemma 
she  was  placed  in.  He  received  her  in  a  very  courteons 
manner,  and,  having  requested  her  to  be  seated,  he 
listened  with  exemplary  patience  while  she  narrated 
the  object  of  her  visit.  She  explained  to  him  her  idea 
that  Robert,  after  having  had  what  she  called  an 
excellent  education,  and  being  such  a  very  genteel* 
looking  young  man,  ought  not  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
working  carpenter  and  joiner.  It  was  a  duty,  she  argued, 
with  us  all  to  better  ourselves  if  we  could,  and  espe- 
cially to  look  after  the  advancement  of  those  thrown 
upon  us  for  support.  She  was  certain  that  if  Robert, 
with  his  appearance  and  manners,  could  obtain  a 
clerkship,  or  something  of  the  sort,  he  would  be  able 
to  make  his  way  well  in  the  world ;  but  once  an  opera- 
tive carpenter,  always  an  operative  carpenter.  There 
he  would  be  nailed  to  the  bench  morning  and  night, 
from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  rise,  how- 
ever great  his  talents  might  be. 

When  she  had  finished,  Mr.  Jackson,  before  making 
smy  remarks  on  her  proposition,  ajsked  her  what  wer<^ 
her  husband's  feelings  in  the  matter. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  Murphy  and  I  dent 
at  all  agree  about  Robert  My  husband  being  a  car- 
penter himself,  thinks  it  a  trade  quite  good  enough 
for  the  boy,  and  he  won't  hear  of  anything  else.  He 
also  says,  that  if  I  don't  think  so,  I  must  get  him  a 
clerkship  myself,  as  he  has  not  any  interest  with  any- 
body likely  to  get  him  an  appointment  of  the  kind/' 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  any  one  who  can  procure 
your  lad  a  clerkship  P"  inquired  Mr.  Jackson. 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  looking 
somewhat  doubtfully  at  the  curate.  "  I  bought,  per- 
haps, I  might  find  some  one  who  would  be  kind  enough 
to  help  me." 

"  If  you  are  alluding  to  me,"  said  the  curate,  smil- 
ing, "you  have  come  to  a  very  wrong  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  I  assure  you.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no 
interest  of  the  kind  whatever,  and,  I  candidly  tell  you, 
that  if  I  had  I  would  not  use  it  in  your  behalf,  for  I 
perfectly  agree  with  your  husband  in  the  matter.  In  ' 
the  second,  an  appointment  in  a  government,  or 
any  good  office,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  obtain,  and, 
in  any  inferior  one,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  hi 
social  position  would  be  much  improved  by  it.  That, 
at  least,  is  my  opinion,  though  others,  and  wiser  heads 
than  my  own,  might  disagree  with  me  in  the  view 
I  take  of  this  matter.  I,  personally,  have  a  great 
respect  for  labour.  I  know  few  more  honourable  or 
praiseworthy  members  of  society  than  your  sober. 
industrious,  skilled  operative,  especially  when  he  has 
received  the  advantages  of  a  good  education.  Tou 
say,  'Once  an  operative  always  an  operative.*  That  is 
very  far,  however,  from  being  a  fact,  and  you  have  no 
occasion  to  step  out  of  your  own  parish  of  Spitalfield:^ 
to  prove  it.  Some  of  the  highest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  intellectual  families  in  the  land,  rose  from 
the  loom  and  the  shuttle ;  and  the  heads  of  many  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  honourable  firms  in  the 
building  trade  began  life  at  the  carpenter's  bench. 
I  see  what  you  are  aiming  at ;  you  want  to  make  jonr 
son  a  gentleman.  You  cannot  do  that.  He  may  do 
80  himBelf  if  he  pleases,  and,  his  beginning  at  the 
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bottom  step  of  the  laddei*,  instead  of  half  way  up,  will 
not  greatly  hinder  him ;  and,  when  he  is  at  the  top, 
from  that  very  fact,  he  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
respected  by  those  who  know  him.  Besides,  yon  onght 
to  take  this  probability  into  consideration:  if  you  teach 
your  boy  that  a  carpenter's  trade  is  beneath  him,  he 
may  leam,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  carpenter  and 
his  wife  are  beneath  him  as  well.  Let  him  get  on  in 
the  world  in  your  husband's  trade,  and  the  longer  he 
lives  the  more  he  will  respect  you.  Up  to  the  present 
time  both  you  and  your  husband  have  behaved  nobly 
to  that  poor  lad.  Now  take  my  advice,  and  keep  him 
with  you  in  your  own  trade,  and  it  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  he  will  continue  to  love  and  respect  you  (he 
would  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  if  he  did  not)  than  if  you 
taught  him  that  the  handicraft  you  practise  is  beneath 
his  gentility." 

That  evening,  when  Mrs.  Murphy  met  her  husband 
at  tea,  she  said : 

"  I  called  on  Mr.  Jackson  to-day,  Murphy,  to  ask  him 
if  he  could  get  a  clerk's  situation  for  Robert." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  asked  me  what  you  thought  of  the  matter,  and 
I  told  him  you  wanted  to  make  him  a  carpenter.  He 
said  he  quite  agreed  with  you,  and  that  he  would  not 
help  me,  even  if  he  could.  So  111  give  it  up,  John, 
and  you  shall  have  your  own  way  with  the  boy." 

"  ^^S8»y»  you're  a  good  soul,  after  all,"  said  Murphy. 
"  He  goes  to  work  to-morrow." 

(n»  be  eonftniMd.) 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 


IV. — A  PUFF  OF  SMOKE. 
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Th£Be  is  a  well  known  song,  beginning  with  the 

lines — 

I  knew,  hj  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curl'd 
By  the  side  of  yon  wood,  that  a  cottage  was  uear. 

No  word  could  be  better  chosen  than  "  gracef  uUy  "  in 
the  first  line.  But  it  is  not  for  the  poet  to  define  the 
conditionB  that  constitute  the  grace  of  a  wreath  of 
smoke.  The  scientific  man  has  studied  it,  and  the 
I'esult  is  certainly  remarkable.  The  smoke  issuing 
from  a  chimney,  or  curling  in  black  masses  from  the 
funnel  of  a  steamboat,  consists  reaUy  of  a  succession 
of  rolling  rings,  expanding  as  they  ascend,  and  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  character.  A  factory  chimney, 
when  the  fire  is  first  lighted,  will  sometimes  project 
into  the  air  a  number  of  separate  rings,  expanding  as 
they  ascend,  with  the  particles  of  smoke  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring  rapidly  rotating  in  a  vertical 
direction.  The  chimnev  of  a  locomotive  will  cough 
out,  as  it  were,  rings  of  great  beauty  and  symmetry, 
not  while  it  is  in  rapid  motion,  but  just  as  it  is 
begpjining  to  prepare  for  flight.  Heavy  guns,  firing 
blank  cartridge,  will  belch  out  these  rotating  rings, 
which  will  continue  a  long  time  in  the  air,  getting 
larger  and  lar^,  tintil  they  collapse  and  break  up. 
A  friend  describes  the  firing  of  some  cannon  at  Pans 
on  a  f Ste  day,  when  the  numerous  spectators  loudly  ex- 


pressed their  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  smoke 
rings.  A  skilful  smoker  of  tobacco  can  puff  out  of  his 
mouth  some  of  these  roUinj^  rings ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  display  of  aU  is  produced  by  the  chemist. 
There  is  a  gas  known  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  ^e  gas  that  we  bum 
in  our  streets  and  houses  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  in 
which  hydrogen  g^ves  the  flame,  and  carbon,  made  white 
hot  by  the  name,  gives  the  light.  In  the  gas  now  re- 
ferred to  phosphorus  takes  the  place  of  carbon.  It  is 
prepared  oy  heating  phosphorus  in  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  potash  m  a  retort,  the  beak  of  which  dips 
into  a  solution  of  potash.  Every  bubble  of  the  gas,  as 
it  escapes  from  the  beak,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
potuh  solution  surrounded  by  a  thin  liquid  envelope, 
which  bursts  with  a  flash  of  light;  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air»  seizing  hold  of  the  minutely  divided  phos- 
phorus, converts  it  into  phorohoric  acid,  an  opaque 
white  smoke-like  substance,  which  forms  a  ring  that 
ascends  in  the  air,  expanding  to  the  diameter  of  one 
or  two  feet,  all  the  particles  rapidly  rotating  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  as  shown  m  tne  figure. 

Liquid  rings  of  precisely  the  same  character,  only 
descending  in  a  liquid  instead  of  ascending  in  the  air, 
may  be  formed.  If  we  fill  a  taU  glass  with  water,  and 
place  over  it  a  funnel  containing  a  blotting-paper  filter, 
and  put  into  the  filter  a  hanwil  of  common  salt,  a 
little  water  poured  into  the  filter  will  form  a  solution 
of  brine  much  heavier  than  water.  This  will  pass 
through  the  filter  and  fall  through  the  neck  of  the 
funn^  drop  by  drop  into  the  water.  Each  drop  should 
have  a  fall  of  about  two  inches,  that  is,  the  neck  of  the 
funnel  should  be  at  that  distajice  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Each  drop  as  it  enters  the  column  of  water 
fiashes  out  into  a  ring  which  rapidly  descends  to  the 
bottom,  expanding  as  it  goes,  the  particles  rolling  round 
the  circumference  of  the  ring.  On  looking  at  tne  ring 
sideways  a  curious  optical  illusion  will  be  seen :  the 
rolling  particles  will  nave  the  appearance  of  a  couple 
of  Ionic  volutes  on  each  side  of  the  ring.  This  arises 
from  the  rotating  particles  being  seen  in  perspective 
and  sidewayB,  while  on  the  side  of  the  ring  nearest  to, 
and  furthest  from  the  spectator,  the  rotating  rings 
present  their  edges,  and  these  appear  to  be  at  rest. 
Some  very  pretty  effects  may  be  obtained  by  colouring 
the  solution  of  salt  with  various  pigments,  so  as  to 
make  the  descending  rings  of  a  red,  or  blue,  or  green 
colour. 

The  first  satisfactory  explanation  of  those  aerial  and 
liquid  rings  was  given 
by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  and 
his  figure,  which  we 
copy,  renders  the  ex- 
planadon  quite  clear. 
We  may  premise  tiiat 
when  a  uquidis  dropped 
into  water  it  seeks  to 
diffuse  itself  through 
the  mass;  a  puff  of 
smoke  or  of  gas  mto  air 
in  like  manner  slowly 
diffuses  itself.  In  the 
case  of  a  liquid  ring  it 
is  this  force  of  diffusion 
acting  equally  all  round 
which  overcomes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  the  liquid  and  causes 
it  to  flash  out  into  a 
ring,  and  this  ring,  be* 
ing  heavier  than  its  own 
biOk  of  water,  descends. 
But  in  doing  so  it  en- 
counters friction,  which 
retards  not  only  the  descent  of  the  ring  but  also  its 
diffusion.     In  the  case  of  a  ring  of  smoke  the  same 
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forces  are  at  work,  onlf  the  liirhter  imoke  aaoeads,  uid 
friction  r^iaxAa  the  ascent.  BoUi  easel  ore  combined 
in  the  figure,  where  the  globule  a  -ta&j  be  either  a 
bubble  of  phoaphuretted  hydrogen  about  to  bnrErt,  and 
to  project  a,  ring  of  smoke  into  the  air,  or  it  may  be  a 
drop  of  liqnid  about  to  dsBcend  in  water  in  the  form 
of  a  lic[uid  rollinff  ring.  The  ring  of  amoke  or  the 
liqnid  ring  acts  oa  if  roUing  up  or  down  tlie  ineide  of  a 
hollow  cone,  and  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  par- 
ticlea  will  be  oppoeite  in  aaoending  to  what  it  is  in 
descending.  In  both  cases  the  tondenc  j  to  enlarge  hj 
diffusion  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  column 
or  of  the  air.  The  resiatance  of  the  liqnid  coltunii  is 
much  greater  for  the  liquid  ring  than  of  the  air  for  the 
smoke  ring,  eo  that  the  former  expands  much  less  than 
the  latter.  The  reaietance  of  coarse  applies  to  the 
out«r  surface  of  the  ring,  or  the  rin^  maj  be  said  to 
bear  on  the  Bnn-ounding  medium  b;  its  out«r  snrfaoe, 
which  wonld  be  the  same  aa  if  it  rolled  up  the  ii 
surface  of  B  hollow  inverted  cone.  The  stiai^ht  y 
cal  arrows  in  the  figure  show  the  motions  of  the  ring 
up  or  down ;  the  oblique  arrows,  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  that  not  on  the  ring  and  the 
direction  of  the  resistance  of  the  water  or  the  air  to 
this  resultant;  while  the  curved  arrows  show  the 
direction  in  which  rotation  mnst  occur  ocoording 
Che  ring  mores  upwards  or  downwards. 


BY  TEE  KITCHEN  FIRESIDE. 


_  T  wai  rather  late  in  the  autumn 
when  I  went  to  spend  a  week  or 
S  two  with  Farmer  Bendle  at  Pit 
'1  Pit.  70U  mnst  know,  is  a  farm 
^  just  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor : 
.     it  is  so  called,  I  beiiere,  because 

I  it  is  in  the  middle  of  a  pleasant 
little  valley,  with  ^raen  undulat- 
ing Devonshire  hills  all  round 
it.  Through  the  valley  rune  a 
laughing  stream,  where  trout 
are  plentiful,  and  not  so  wary  as 
they  might  be,  for  the  an({ler 
rarely  finds  them  out.  Alas! 
I  may  have  already  indicated 
too  cleiLrly  that  "  elysium  of  my 
boyhood,"  and  doomed  it  for  ever  to  the  desecrating 
tread  of  the  tourist.  Selfish  carelessness !  for,  as  I 
will  shortly  show,  it  can  never  bring  back  to  me  other 
than  the  must  painful  memories. 

But.  not  to  anticipate  fui-ther,  there  are  several 
things  to  be  done  at  a  country  farmhouse  in  the 
autumn  if  yon  don't  want  absolutely  to  make  yourself 
dull.  We  were  not  so  entirely  secluded  at  Fit  that 
thei-e  was  no  hunting  nor  shooting  to  be  had  in  the 
day-tiwo,  nor  fair  company  in  the  evening.  And  I 
may  add  as  a  general  remark,  that  there  is  no  country  so 
fresh  and  new  to  you  as  that  of  which  you  know  every 
inch  of  ground.  There  was  not  a  spot  on  the  country- 
side at  which  TOm  Bendle  and  I  had  not  been  at  some 
mischief  or  other.  Once,  on  a  hot  suntmer's  day.  when 
the  grass  was  parched,  we  set  fire  to  a  furze-bush  to 


see  how  it  would  bum ;  the  f  urae-bush  set  light  10  the 
grass,  and  the  fire  ran  np  the  bill-side,  and  we  nn 
away.  But  two  hours  afterwards,  when  we  dared  lo 
come  back,  the  valley  was  filled  with  a  thick  wliite 
cloud  o£  smoke,  and  the  hill  was  sim^lv  as  black  i£ 
your  hat.  That  was  one  of  our  tncKs.  Anotbit 
time  we  upset  the  rocking-stone,  which  used  to  cract 
nuts,  close  down  by  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Itii. 
however,  by  a  marvellous  combination  of  levers,  vhicb 
Tom  contrived,  we  succeeded  in  nearly  sotting  ngU 
again;  but  it  never  would  crack  nuts  with  the  aame 
delicacy  and  pi'eciaion  as  before.  As  for  the  pooi 
stream,  its  life  most  have  been  a  burden  to  it  from  the 
reservoirs  and  canals  that  we  made  out  of  it,  and  the 
bridges  that  we  built  over  it,  and  the  mills  that  we 
made  it  work— for  Tom  was  an  engineer  frum  Ida 
youth,  and  "  Hell  blow  hisself  up  some  dav  "  was  an 
universal  prophecy  concerning  him  too  neany  fidfiM 
— so  that  while  the  water  came  in  clear  and  >park- 
ling  and  joyous  at  one  end  of  the  valley,  it  went  oal 
at  the  ouier  in  the  muddy  confusion  of  turbnleul, 
angiy  passions. 

But  at  the  time  I  speak  of  Tom  was  at  sea,  anil 
there  waa  nobody  in  the  old  farmhouse  but  Parmer  and 
Mrs.  Bendle,  two  very  charming  children,  who  dailj 
broke  their  pretty  little  necks,  and  Oranny,  the  mother 
of  Farmer  llendle  and  of  Tom.  Tom  was  a  rinng 
man  by  that  time ;  he  knew  more  abont  the  machinerj 
of  a  steamship  than  Mr.  Bcott  Russell,  and  mi^ht  have 
been  tTQat«d  to  take  the  Great  Eastern  to  pieces  and 
pnt  her  together  a^n.  And  Granny  was  propor- 
tionately proud  of  hiro ;  she  began  to  look  down  npoo 
the  farmer  in  comparison  with  Tom;  and  would  in- 
dulge in  pleasant  little  tiffs  vritli  Hrs.  Bendle.  jnniiir, 
on  this  aJl-important  subject.  "  Eliza,  my  dear,"  she 
would  say,  looking  up  from  a  huge  worsted  stocking 
with  her  spectacles  aU  askew,  but  not  pausing  for  an 
instant  from  her  knitting :  "  Oeoi^e,  yon  see,  is  all 
very  well  in  his  way ;  but  he  does  no  particular  good, 
don't  you  understand ;  whei-eas  Ton,  you  know ;  jnsi 
consider,  my  dear;  Tom!"  In  reply  to  which  Mis. 
Bendle  would  quote  certain  verses  out  of  the  pocti7 
book  which  she  learned  at  school;  the  said  veixei 
maintaining  the  innate  and  essential  nobility  of  ^e 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  presumptuous  wickedness  of 
going  to  sea. 

Well,  it  fell  out  one  day  that  the  farmer  and  bis 
wife  drove  away  in  the  "  trap  "  on  business,  and  zere 
not  expected  home  till  late  at  night,  if  indeed  thej 
were  not  to  be  detained  until  the  following  day.  So 
Granny  and  I  waited  up  for  them  when  we  had  sent 
the  servanta  and  children  to  bed — the  latter,  poor 
little  dears,  had  managed  to  fall  into  the  horse-pond 
together,  and  got  no  supper  in  consequence.  1  sup- 
pose everybody  knows  what  a  farmhouse  kitchen  loo^ 
like,  and  more  particularly  a  farmhonao  kitchen  fire- 
place ;  that  great  square  recess  with  a  log  fire  burning 
on  the  Boor,  and  the  wonderful  narrow  mantelpiece 
high  up  overhead,  with  its  china  dogs,  and  shepbenlt- 
and  shepherdesees,  and  pep^ier-caMors,  and  candle- 
sticks, and  the  mysteriona  things  coming  down  from 
the  chimney  on  which  divers  kettles  are  hune.  Well, 
we  sat  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Granny  and  I,  and  we 
talked,  and  talked,  and  talked,  till  wa  both  becamt 
very  sleepy,  for  the  wind  was  huniming  a  drowsy  tune 
all  round  the  old  gables  that  he  knew  so  well,  and  he 
sang  in  a  gentle  sleepy  voice  of  the  swoetneaa  o(  quiet 
rest.    Pooroldwind!  there  is  no  rest  for  him  till  he  dies. 


Suddenly  the  old  lady  seized  my  right  band  with  hii 
ft  (I  was  sitting  on  her  left  aide), ;     "  '     '    '     "  "' 
startled,  at  tbe  fire. 


sitting  on  her  l^t  side),  and  looked,  aa  if  j 


perfectly  true.     The  fire  waa  not  going  mil' 

for  the  flames  remained  of  precisely  the  same  siie  u  , 

before,  but  the  light  was  gradually  dying  out  of  them ;  , 

and  at  the  aame  time  I  heard  a  sort  of  metallic  nii)f  1 

the  moaning  of  the  wind.     Slowly,  slowly,  hut  ^ 
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surely,  the  fire  faded  away,  till  the  kitchen  was 
alto^ther  dark,  while  the  metallic  Bound  increased 
till  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  were  surrounded  with  iron 
plates  which  were  being  hammered  all  over.  And 
Gramiy  kept  tight  hold  of  my  hand  and  said  nothing. 

Presently  (I  see  it  now  as  plainlr  as  I  see  this  paper 
before  me)  a  little  door  was  opened  in  the  back  of  the 
fireplace.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  of  course 
no  door  in  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  but  I  am  tellinj? 
you  just  what  I  saw.  Through  this  door,  as  soon  as  £ 
was  opened,  there  stepped  in  Tom  Rendle  (he  was  six 
feet  three),  holding  a  ufirhted  candle  in  one  hand  and  a 
hammer  in  the  other.  When  he  had  got  inside  he  shut 
the  door  after  him.  He  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
Granny  and  me,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  hammer 
away  at  somethinff  which  J  could  not  plainly  see.  But 
the  noise  of  bis  nammering  was  entirely  lost  in  the 
horrible  din  whioh  resoundea  all  about  the  house,  as  if 
it  were  surrounded  with  iron  plates  which  were  being 
hammered  all  over.  And  all  this  time  Granny  kept 
tight  hold  of  my  hand  and  said  nothing,  but  X  could 
feel  that  she  was  trembling  yiolently. 

When  Tom  Rendle  had  hammered  for  a  certain 
time  he  turned  to  go  out  again  by  the  little  low  door  at 
the  back  o£  Uie  fireplace.  JBut  this  he  seemed  not  to 
be  able  to  open.  He  tried  hard  for  a  long  while,  and 
then  he  began  to  hammer  away  at  the  door  with  his 
big  hammer.  But  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
sound  of  liis  hammer  from  the  great  din  which  was 
ringing  all  round.  So,  after  a  great  many  strokes,  he 
gave  up  thait  also,  and  then  he  lay  down  on  the  ground 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Suddenly  he  rose  up  again  with  extreme  teiTor  in 
his  face,  and  walked  about  as  if  the  floor  were  burning 
hia  feet.  But  he  took  not  the  least  notice  of  Granny 
or  me,  and  he  seemed  not  to  perceive  that  the  fire- 
place was  open  towards  us,  and  that  he  might  come 
out  that  way.  Only  he  walked  about  as  if  ne  dared 
not  let  his  feet  rest  too  long  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
tried  to  o3>en  the  door  again  and  failed.  Then  he 
hammered  away  at  it,  and  still  the  sound  was  lost  in 
the  surroujnding  din.  And  I  observed  that  the  room 
was  becoming  very  hot,  so  hot,  indeed,  that  I  could 
hai'dly  beaj:  it.  And  poor  Granny  kept  tight  hold  of 
my  hand  £ftjid  said  nothing. 

Now  I  a-m  not  bound  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of 
all  this  at  the  time.  But  it  did  seem  to  me  as  if  Tom 
Rendle  himself  were  actually  there,  fighting  hard  for 
his  life,  i»  the  imminent  danger  of  being,  somehow  or 
other,  roa^sted  to  death.  And  I  sat  there  spellbound, 
and  looked  on,  and  could  no  more  lift  a  hand  to  help 
him  than:  I  could  have  carried  the  farmhouse  on  my 
shoulders  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill.  I  only  heard 
the  din  that  was  tdl  around  us  because  it  explained 
why  the  sound  of  his  hammer  could  not  be  distinctly 
heard ;  I  only  felt  the  heat  of  the  room  because  it 
helped  to  explain  why  the  floor  seemed  to  bum  his  feet. 

Presently  he  could  bear  up  no  longer,  and  fell  down. 
Then  he  writhed  about  upon  the  floor  of  the  fireplace, 
as  if  it  burnt  every  part  of  him  that  came  in  contact 
with  it.  This  horrible  sight,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  He  lay  quite  still,  as  one  dead,  with  his  face 
turned  away  from  us.  But  even  this  was  not  all. 
After  a  little  while  the  corpse  moved  again,  only  very 
slij^litly,  with  a  little  sudden  jerk.  I  could  see  quite 
clearly  that  the  dead  limbs  were  shrinking  from  the 
still  increasing  heat.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
Granny  let  go  my  hand. 

Instantaneously  the  strange  scene  faded  away,  and 
eveirthing  came  back.  The  fire  was  still  burning 
brightly ;  the  kitchen  was  light  and  pleasant  from 
its  cheei^ul  flicker;  the  kettles  and  saucepans  were 
hanging  exactly  as  before  in  the  fireplace.  There  was 
nothing  to  remind  me  of  what  seemed  to  have  passed 
so  shortly  before. 

"What  a  hoiTid  dream,"  I  said  to  myself.    "And 


here's  Granny  asleep,  too ;  she'll  fall  off  her  chair  if  I 
don't  wake  her."  So  I  took  her  hand  and  shook  it,  and 
said  "  Giunny,  woke  up ;  you  mustn't  go  to  sleep  down 

here."    But  she  did  not  wake. 

«  «  «  «  «  • 

"Where  am  I?  what  has  happened?  what  is  the 
matter?"  I  said,  as  I  woke  up  and  found  myself  in 
bed,  in  bright  daylight,  with  Mrs.  George  Rendle 
sewing  by  the  bedside.    She  was  in  deep  mourning. 

"  Hush  1  you  must  be  quiet  \mtil  vou  are  better," 
she  said,  "  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You 
have  had  brain  fever,  and  the  doctor  said  we  most  be 
very  careful  not  to  excite  you  after  you  came  to  your- 
self." 

"  But  at  least  tell  me  how  long  I  have  been  ill  F" 

"  Three  weeks.    Now  go  to  sleep." 

I  suppose  I  may  teU  you  in  a  straightforward 
manner  the  story  which  was  carefully  broken  to  me. 
When  Greorge  Rendle  and  his  wife  came  home,  which 
was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  found 
Granny  and  me  still  down  by  the  kitohen  fireplace ; 
Granny  quite  stiff  and  cold;  mo  already  raving  in 
delirium.  The  fire  had  gone  out.  They  nursed  me 
through  the  fever;  but  about  a  fortnight  after  this 
occurrence  they  received  news  of  the  death  of  Tom 
Rendle,  under  very  peculiar  circumstance*. 

I  should  have  told  you  before  that  he  held  an  office 
of  great  trust  connected  with  on  important  line  of 

Sacket  ships.  On  board  of  that  ship  in  which  his 
uty  lay  there  happened  to  be  two  people  in  command, 
namely,  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  manager  of 
the  line.  Now  the  saJety-yalva  of  a  marine  engine  is 
not  accessible  to  the  engine-man ;  but  it  is  to  be  got 
at  by  a  small  iron  chammir,  just  big  enough  for  a  man 
to  move  about  in,  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
boiler.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  safety-valve  -of  this  particular  engine, 
and  the  manager,  being  told  of  uiis,  immediately 
pitched  upon  Tom  as  the  person  who  might  be  trusted 
to  see  to  it.  So  Tom  went  down  into  the  chamber 
with  a  big  hammer,  thinking — rightly — that  there  was 
only  a  rivet  loose,  which  wanted  &stening.  But  while 
he  was  inside,  the  captain,  knowing  nothing  of  this 
order  given  by  the  manager,  ordered  the  door  to  be 
f astenS  on  the  outside ;  which  was  done,  for  so  much 
hammering  was  going  on  all  over  the  ship  that  no  one 
could  hear  Tom  working  away  within.  Soon  after 
this  the  order  was  given  to  get  up  steam ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  next  day  that  they  discovered  poor  Tom's 
scorched  body  in  the  valve-chamber. 

George  Rendle  has  gone  to  another  part  of  the 
country ;  the  boy  is  at  Harrow,  the  girl  at  a  finishing 
school.  But  independently  of  these  facts,  you  may 
easily  imagine  why  it  is  that  I  no  longer  feel  any 
delight  in  catching  trout  from  the  Pit  stream,  or  in 
cracxing  nuts  under  the  rocking-stone. 


HUMAN  JUSTICE. 

Blindfold  stands  the  form  of  justice, 

With  the  sword  and  scales ; 
She  is  white-robed,  she  is  noble, 

Lacking  sight  she  fails. 

In  her  scales  men  fling  their  judgmenis. 

These  she  fairly  weighs ; 
But  her  soul  would  vrither  could  she 

But  her  bandage  raise. 

False  the  weights  that  fill  her  balance. 

Often  wrong  is  put  for  right. 
Right  for  wrong — and  she  must  blindly 

Raise  the  sword  and  smite. 

I.  0.  K. 


Pt/ffCff  AND  JtTDy'. 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY. 

IE  inddtnt  id  Uelboamc  lift  nboat  fouTl«eD  jetn  (go.) 


He  had  shown  his  Fntich  and  Judj 
At  a  score  of  village  iaixa; 

Few  were  now  the  public's  penniee, 
Manj  were  the  Hbowman'e  cares. 


And  the  shows  and  showmen  h 

So  he  took  a  weair  voyage — 

To  this  land  of  hope  he  sped 
And  in  reckless,  busy  Helboumo, 

Hoped  to  find  his  dailj  br^d. 

Ah  !  the  showman's  heart  was  beating 
Aa  the  careless  crowd  passed  b; ; 

Underneath  a  comic  seeming' 
What  a  world  of  care  may  lie  ! 

Now  the  puppets  all  are  ready. 

And  the  poor  old  show  begins. 
Telling,  in  the  new.bmlt  citj^ 

All  the  list  of  Pnnch's  sine. 

And  the  crowd  cornea  to  a  stoadstill, 

One  by  one  their  eyes  are  canght, — ■ 
"  What !  a  Pnnch !    Old  Punch  in  Melbourne ! 

"  Oh !  how  near  oW  times  are  brought  1" 


He  IB  idling  at  the  comer. 

Just  to  look  at  Punch's  tcaia. 
He  can  almost  feel  the  satchel 

That  his  mother  buckled  on : 
She  is  growing  old  in  England 

Praymg  for  her  absent  son. 
By  his  side  a  wealth;^  trader, 

Clever,  canny  in  his  ways, 
D^Tis  a  laogh  at  the  old  story, 

Known  in  fairer,  younger  days ; 
When  to  him  and  to  his  sisterB, 

In  a  Lttle  country  town, 
Where  the  shows  were  very  scanty. 

Punch,  one  day,  had  travelled  down. 
Gentle  Amy  cried  for  pity, 

Ueny  AUce  laughed  for  glee; 
Sow  between  them  and  their  brother 

Boll  all  those  long  miles  of  sea. 
Now  a  girl  comes  qoickl^  past  theut. 

Hides  her  eyes,  and  sLps  away ; 
And  a  boy,  sometimes  forgetful, 

Writes  his  tetter  home  to-day. 
One  and  all  are  pressing  ncBrei'. 

Cold,  hard  eyes  with  tears  are  wet ; 
"  "Tis  BO  far  away  from  England — 

"  Long  years  pass — and  we  forget. 
"  Pwy  him  all  we  have  to  give  him, 

"  Easily  are  nuggets  won ! 
"  Pay  him  well— he  comes  from  EnElanJ— 

"  Pill  the  hat — quick — paee  it  on." 
So  the  showman  made  his  fortune. 

While  his  hearers  went  their  way. 
Finding  once,  amid  their  hurry. 

Time  to  feel  and  time  to  pray. 

CbBISTABEL  R.  CoLEETO^t' 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  AHB018K. 


TEE  CASTLE  OF  AMBOISE. 

I  imnilerel  'mid  tht  wrnk  ordaji  Hfparled. — ShtlUn. 

Tkb  Tenerable  Chate&a  ot  Amboiae,  like  the  great 
m^oritr  of  these  engf^estiTe  relics  of  feudal  France,  ia 
iTondenullf  happy  in  its  site.  Placed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Amasoe,  it  Btonda  on  one  of  those 
towering  eminences  which  sorpriae  ua  here  and  there 
amid  the  gentle  vine-clad  undulations  of  the  "  garden 
of  France."  It  commands  the  two  brid^  which 
connect  the  islet  formed  by  these  * — — '*^ 


I  with 


their  banks.  Amboise  is  a  al^  kingly  picturesque  spot, 
its  primitive  village  of  old  gable-roofed  honaes,  ancient 
churches,  and  a  monastic  building  or  two,  now  serving 
for  secular  purposes,  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
elevation  on  which  is  perched  the  presiding  edifice, 
itself  a  jtrs-reuaiwajiw  building,  reared  on  the  enduring 
stones  of  its  old  Roman  foundations. 

Whether  or  not  Julius  Ctesar,  who  had  a  "camp" 
everywhere,  really  established  the  Caatrum  Ambacinm 
of  traditional  memoiy,  and  erected  the  original  tower 
BtiU  pointed  out  as  his  contribution  to  the  general 
structure,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  has  always  been 
iisserted  to  be  the  fact ;  and  those  strange,  m jsteriona 
cares  which  yawn  beneath  and  around  the  old  fortress- 
palace  are  to  this  day  known  as  "  Cesar's  granaries," 
thongh  by  some  these  tUoa,  which  rary  from  two  to 
iuur  stones  in  d^th,  and  are  well  worth  a  visit,  are 
attributed  to  the  first  race  of  Merovingian  kings. 

The  horizontal  lines  of  roof  and  windows,  which 
characterize  the  central  portion  dividing  those  "  stem 
round  towers "  of  massive  proportions,  oombine  with 


them  to  impart  to  the  whole  a  distinctive  aspect,  while 
the  mixture  of  sidles  we  detect  everywhere  Detray  the 
tale  of  its  viciHsitudea  and  of  the  additions  and  altern- 
tions  it  has  from  time  to  time  nndei^ne  at  the  handt 
of  its  various  possesaors. 

The  early  history  of  Amboise — by  aome  sappoaed 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  Dmidical  establishment — 
has  faded  into  the  dim  obscurity  of  a  Iong-forgott«n 
and  amhignouB  past.  That  it  changed  ownership  from 
the  Romans  to  the  Oanls  we  have  reason  to  believe. 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  frequent  excavation  a4 
various  subsequent  periods  of  coins  belonging  to  both 
nations ;  it  wonld  be  long  to  tell  of  the  contests  between 
border  tribes,  of  which  it  was  the  constant  scene  and 
the  not  less  constant  subject.  Its  position  was  an 
important  one,  and  its  strength  tendM  to  render  it  an 
object  of  covetous  rapacity  among  the  early  hordes 
who  in  those  lawless  times  when  might  was  right 
wrested  from  each  other  whatever  they  were  strong 
enough  to  seize,  and  retained  whatever  they  had  power 
to  hold.  To  these  anarchical  struggles  succeeded  a 
temporury  repose,  during  which  Amboise  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hugnes,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Am1x>ise,  so  famous  for  its  valour  that  it  acquired 
the  title  of  "  Race  of  Mars."  Until  HSl  Amboise 
remained  more  or  leas  peacefully  in  possession  of  this 
family,  when  Louis  d' Amboise,  having  joined  in  the  con- 
apiracy  against  Gieorgea  do  la  Trcmonille.the  favourite 
ot  Charles  Til.,  that  monarch  confiscated  all  his  goods, 
and  among  them  the  lands  and  castle  of  Amboise, 
which  thenceforward  became  theproperty  of  the  crown, 
and  from  that  time,  more  or  less  frequently,  a  royal 
residence.      Charles    TIT.,    however,    only   occupied 
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bimaelf  with  adding  to  its  etrengtli ;  and  Louis  XI., 
who  only  used  it  as  a  place  of  seclusion  for  bis 
queen,  Charlotte  de  SaYoie,  and  their  son,  afterwards 
Charles  YUI.,  did  little  during  his  mm  to  improve 
it  either  in  beauty  or  convenience.  Hero,  in  1470, 
was  bom  that  Dauphin  whom  his  father's  selfish 
tyranny  condemned  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  inaction, 
lest  by  the  cultivation  of  his  intelligence  he  should 
become  a  dangerous  lival.  Here  too  was  performed 
the  baptismal  rite,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  and 
Edwara  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  there  with  his 
mother,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  being  sponsors.  There  it 
was  that  Louis  XI.  with  some  curious  ceremonies 
instituted  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  there  also  that 
he  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  his  ungrateful  minion, 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Balue,  on  whom  he  I'even^ed  himself 
by  confining  him,  some  say  for  nine,  others  K)r  fourteen 
years,  in  an  iron  cage.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
despotic  and  miserable  life  the  wretched  monarch 
reappeared  hei*e  unexpectedly  at  Intervals,  a  wan  and 
decrepit  old  man,  bent  with  age  and  care,  and  carrying 
the  stamp  of  death  already  on  his  brow ;  his  face  was 
that  of  an  hypocnte,  and  his  very  costume  was  a 
disguise. 

Hither  it  was  that,  finding  his  days  numbered,  the 
terrified  king,  aghast  at  what  he  had  done,  began  when 
too  late  to  repent  of  his  odious  policy,  and  sending  for 
the  son  he  hiul  so  irreparably  iigured,  endeavoured,  by 
his  tardy  deathbed  exhortations,  to  atone  for  the  crud 
deprivation  to  which  he  had  purposely  subjected  him. 
There  it  was  that  Louis  XI.  yielded  up  that  life  he  had 
so  sorely  abused,  and  so  fiercely  struggled  to  retain; 
and  there  too  did  the  melancholy  Charlotte  de  Savoie, 
his  virtuous  and  hapless  queen,  end  her  saddened  days, 
only  surviving  two  months  to  taste  the  liberty  she  had 
regained  by  the  tyrant's  death. 

Charles  on  his  emancipation  first  became  a  king, 
then  he  became  a  man,  and  then  a  hero,  at  the  same 
time  that  by  his  conciliating  manners  he  won  from  his 
subjects  the  title  of  Le  Courtois  et  I'Affable.  He  always 
retained  a  strong  affection  for  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  preferred  Amboise  to  all  his  other  residences, 
taking  great  delight,  in  his  leisure  from  war  and  state 
business,  in  embeuishing  the  palace  and  gardens.  His 
queen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  shared  his  tastes,  and  occu- 
pied Amboise  during  tne  king's  protracted  absences 
at  the  seat  of  war,  watching  with  loving  interest  the 

grogress  of  the  improvements  planned  by  her  royal 
usoand.  To  him  we  owe  the  exquisite  little  chapel, 
a  very  gem  of  architecture,  built  within  the  ^'ounds, 
and  aemcated  to  St.  Hubert.  Charles  also  raised  the  two 
large  towers,  and  some  say,  devised  the  ascending  spiral 
cordon  within  one  of  them,  by  means  of  which  some 
years  later  Charles  Quint,  when  he  visited  Francis  I., 
was  driven  up  to  the  pUteau  with  all  his  cavalcade. 
Amboise  thus  passed  by  degrees  from  a  fortress  into 
a  palace,  but  it  remained  for  Francis  I.  to  impart  to 
it  the  touch  of  Benaissance  taste  which  he  has  left 
upon  every  royal  building  of  his  time. 

Charles  YIII.  returned  from  Italy  in  1497  to  plan 
new  attacks  and  to  anticipate  new  tnumphs,  destmed, 
alas !  never  to  be  achieved.  His  brief  career  oama  to  a 
sudden  termination  in  the  spring  of  the  follo^^g 
yeai.  On  the  7th  April,  1498,  he  was  watching  some 
players  m  the  tennis-court,  with  his  queen,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit,  attributed,  some  say,  to  a  blow 
on  the  head  he  had  received  a  week  llefora  while 
passing  through  a  low  doorway,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  The  details  of  this  closing  scene,  as  recounted 
by  Philippe  de  Commines  in  hia  quaint  langoage^  are 
YGTY  touching. 

Anne  was  at  first  inconsolable;  but  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  now  Louis  XII.,  hastening  to  Amboise  from 
Blois,  where  he  was,  contrived  so  well  to  dry  the  tears 
of  the  royal  widow  (to  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
attached),  that  before  the  amiable  prince  she  had  lost 


had  been  a  year  dead,  she  had  consented  again  to 
become  Queen  of  France,  and  Louis  thus  retained  the 
rich  and  important  dowry  of  Brittany.  Louis  now 
divorced  his  unloved  but  devoted  wife,  Jeanne  de 
France,  who  retired  into  a  convent ;  and  his  marria^ 
with  Anne  was  duly  solemnized  in  1499,  at  St  Deou. 
Although  the  kins  preferred  Blois  to  Amboise,  he 
occasionally  resided  tnere,  and  during  that  time  laid 
out  the  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  dwelling, 
and  constructed  a  fine  gallery. 

Anne  of  Brittany  hi^  spent  some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  her  first  marriage  at  Amboise ;  and  though  it 
was  there  she  had  lost  her  three  infant  sons  and  the 
husband  of  her  youth,  the  pleasing  associationa  with 
which  it  was  mingled  must  have  overpowered  those  of 
a  more  painful  chiaracter,  f or  the  court  not  onlv  con- 
tinually occupied  this  picturesque  residence  daring 
her  Ufo,  but  she  imparted  her  affection  for  it  to  her 
daughter  Claude,  whoso  infant  and  childish  ioys  had 
been  constantly  shared  there  with  her  young  kinsman, 
the  fascinatinff  Due  d'AngoulSme,  to  whom  she  was 
early  betrothed,  and  who  was  to  become  the  iUustrions 
Francis  I. 

At  Amboise  their  first-bom  saw  the  light,  as  also 
three  other  children,  ail  of  whom,  and  among  them 
the  Dauphin  Francois,  the  idol  of  his  father's  heart, 
preceded  him  to  the  grave,  casting  a  deep  gloom  orer 
the  chequered  but  often  bright  career  of  his  discon- 
solate lather.  Here  were  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Dauphin's  baptism  solemnized  with  a  pomp  and  costli- 
ness commensurate  not  only  with  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion — ^for  Pope  Leo  X.  was  godfather — but  with 
IVancis's  passion  for  grrandeur  and  pageantry. 

It  woula  be  interesting,  if  space  permitt^  to  gire 
the  details  of  all  the  festivities  of  wnich  Francis  made 
lumself  the  hero — of  the  hunting  parties,  jousts,  tour- 
naments, feats  of  falconry,  and  other  sports,  witnesse*! 
by  the  old  stones  of  Amboise  in  those  joyous  days  of 
chivahy  and  love. 

In  1539  Amboise  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  Francis's  rei^ — his  magnanimous 
and  hospitable  reception  of  his  quondam  foe,  the 
suspicious,  overreaching  Charles  Quint,  who  was  not 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  noble  heart  of 
Francis,  and  never  even  understood  hia  generosity. 

The  next  event  of  note  was  the  famous— or  shall 
we  say  infamous  ? — massacre  of  the  conspirators  of 
Amboise.  Ghiiltv  though  they  were,  they  might  ha^^e 
been  treated  with  humanity,  aud  La  Renandie's  igno- 
minious punishment  was  too  severe  if  the  **  Capitaine 
Muet,"  their  real  leader,  was  to  be  allowed  to  escape 
Bcot  free. 

While  this  sanguinary  scene  occupied  the  outposts 
of  the  ch&teau,  a  touching  episode  was  occnrrinff 
within.  Fi*ancis  II.,  the  boy-king,  with  his  beautiful 
little  bride,  "  La  Reinette  Marie  Stuart,"  as  she  was 
caUed,  were  passing  here  the  spring-tide  of  that  brief 
honeymoon  which  began  and  concluded  the  short  span 
of  their  clouded  union ;  hapless  children  in  the  hands 
of  a  poweif  ul  faction,  conscious  of  their  responsibilities 
and  anxious  to  fulfil  them  conscientiously,  out  deceived 
and  betrayed  into  fatal  errors  by  those  who  should 
have  been  their  counsellors  and  friends  I 

The  name  of  Catherine  de  Medicia  waabutrsrelj 
heard  in  connection  with  the  Chiteau  d'Amboise,  but 
Charles  IX.  signed  there  an  important  edict  in  the 
year  1662 ;  the  royal  prestige,  however,  of  this  his- 
torical place  erpired  with  ttie  Valois  dynasty,  an<i 
from  that  time  it  began  to  serve  merely  as  a  state 
prison.  The  owners  of  many  illustrious  old  nam^ 
nav«  worn  out  Uieir  weary  days  in  its  cells  asd 
dungeons. 

Louis  XIY.  once  halted  there  in  the  year  1640,  on 
his  way  to  Bordeaux ;  but  in  1762,  Louis  XV.  ceded 
the  chateau  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  in  exchange  Vft 
hia  lands  in  Limousin,  which  he  could  obtain  on  no 
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other  terms.  In  1789,  after  the  death  of  the  duke, 
the  crown  repurchased  and  eave  it  to  the  Puc  de 
Penthi^yre,  making  it  into  a  aucike'^vriei  as  compen- 
sation for  the  principality  of  Dember.  Confiscated  at 
the  revolution,  the  Chateau  d'Amboise  was  given, 
during  the  first  empire,  b^  Napoleon  to  his  early 
colleague,  Roger  Dercos ;  this  modem  Vandal,  finding 
it  too  expensive  to  maintain,  barbarously  pulled  down 
one  half  of  this  precious  historical  monument,  and 
wof ullj  mutilated  the  remainder.  At  the  restoration, 
Amboise  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  as  heir  to 
and  representative  of  the  Due  de  Feuthievre,  then 
deceased;  and  on  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the 
throne,  as  Louis  Philippe,  Amboise  agam  became  an 
appanage  of  the  crown.  This  king  never  made  Amboise 
bis  residence ;  and  though  he  restored  the  chapel  with 
religious  accuracy  and  regardless  of  cost,  the  altera- 
tions he  made  within  the  palace  were  in  the  most 
wretched  taste.  The  royal  family  once  or  twice  visited 
Amboise,  usin^  the  new  room  constructed  in  the  large 
round  tower  as  a  dining-room. 

In  1847  Abd-el-Kader,  the  Arab  chief,  was  consigned 
to  the  Castle  of  Amboise,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  being  liberated  on  the  16th  Octob^,  1852,  by 
Napoleon  III.,  then  president  of  the  republic.  Thirtv- 
seven  deaths  occun*ed  in  the  Mussulman's  household 
during  this  period,  the  number  of  graves  in  the  im- 
X>rovised  cemetery  attesting  to  the  singular  fact. 

Although  at  the  present  day  Amboise  is  a  mere 
wreck  of  its  former  self,  it  is  well  worthy  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  tourist ;  for  notwithstanding  its  mutilations, 
it  still  offers  a  noble  memorial  of  those  monarchs  who 
liave  left  on  it  the  traces  of  their  passage. 


THE  SUPPLY  OFIVOBT. 

An  enormous  number  of  elephants  are  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  everr  year,  often  as  impleasant  neigh- 
boars  to  man  in  the  wild  state,  prone  to  make  havoc 
with  the  rice  and  erain  fields,  but  far  more  persistently 
and  fully  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  for  the  ivory 
of  the  tusks.  Though  the  largest  and  the  strongest 
of  all  existing  quadrupeds,  the  animal  is  very  readily 
decoyed  into  captivitv  m  order  to  be  domesticated,  and 
is  as  easily  slain  by  the  hunter's  rifle.  The  great  bull 
elephant  of  three  tons  weight — leader  of  a  herd — 
p^cnerally  falls  lifeless  in  an  instant,  if  a  ball  is  skil- 
f  idly  planted  in  the  eye,  or  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
or  behind  the  ear ;  and  "  crack  "  sportsmen  have  been 
known  to  kill  right  and  left,  one  with  each  bai'reL 
In  part  of  the  northern  province  of  Ceylon,  upon  the 
reward  of  a  few  shillings  per  head  being  offered  by 
the  authorities,  3500  were  despatched  in  less  than 
three  years  by  the  natives.  Sheffield  alone  requires 
sinnually  the  slaughter  of  a  large  army  of  the  huge 
pachyderms,  estimated  some  years  ago  at  22,000,  to 
furnish  ivory  for  the  various  articles  produced  in  its 
manufacturing  establishments ;  and  every  civilised 
country  needs  a  supply  of  the  material  for  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts.  Hence,  not  being  prolific,  it  is 
bj  no  means  improbable,  that  long  before  our  human 
story  is  over  the  elephant  will  be  numbered  with  ex- 
tinct species. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  genuine  teeth,  but  of 
peculiar  form,  and  large  dimensions  when  perfectly 
developed.  They  alone  supply  that  variety  of  dentine 
or  tooth-substance  which  is  properly  called  ivory, 
though  many  other  animals,  as  the  hippopotamus, 
narwhal,  and  walrus,  possess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks 
of  sufficient  size  and  density  to  be  used  in  the  arts  for 
the  like  purposes,  and  which  hence  popularly  bear  the 
same  name.  Of  the  two  existinff  species  of  elephant, 
the  Indian  and  the  African,  the  latter  has  by  far  the 
larger  tusks.      They  supply  the  manufacturer  with 


his  best  material,  valued  on  account  of  its  closer  grain, 
superior  whiteness,  and  capability  of  receiving  the 
highest  polish.  Sometimes  tae  tusks  are  stunted,  being 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
weighing  only  a  few  poxmds;  but  when  completely 
formed  a  single  tiisk  will  sometimes  wei^h  170  lbs.,  and 
occasionally  considerably  more.  A  pair  appeared  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  taken  from  an  elephant 
killed  on  the  banks  of  Lg.ke  Ngami,  which  weighed 
325  lbs.  Each  tusk  measured  eight  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  and  had  a  circuit  of  twenty-two  inches  at  the 
base. 

In  very  high  latitudes,  where  the  remains  of  animals 
are  preserved  for  ages  by  the  rigorous  cold  of  the 
climate,  a  further  supply  of  ivory  is  obtained  from 
the  tusks  of  extinct  species,  which,  with  the  bones, 
sometimes  even  the  fiesh  and  hair,  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  frozen  soil,  having  undergone  but  little  altei*a- 
tion.  The  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  especially  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Lena,  and  some  islands  in  the  polar 
waters,  are  well-known  localities  for  these  "  Adamitic 
thinfirs,"  or  "things  of  Adam's  time,"  as  they  are 
locaOy  called,  from  their  obvious  antiquity.  l!n  the 
year  1770,  an  obscure  fur  trader  named  Liakhov, 
having  occasion  to  visit  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
saw  T^ile  there  a  herd  of  reindeer  coming  over  the  ice 
from  the  north.  Guided  by  the  track  of  the  animals, 
he  travelled  with  sledge  and  dogs  over  the  ice-fields 
for  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  then  came  to  an  island, 
beyond  which  was  another,  the  members  of  a  small 
archipelago  now  known  as  the  Liakhov  finx)up,  or  New 
Siberia,  f^ew  spots  are  more  geologically  remarkable. 
Hills  of  fossil  wood  line  the  shores,  while  large  tracts 
are  composed  of  tusks,  bones,  and  other  animal  remains 
deposited  in  the  superficial  sand,  gravel,  and  loam, 
cemented  by  ice.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  curious 
produce  that  the  tusks  decrease  in  size  and  weight 
from  south  to  north,  as  if  they  had  been  borne 
to  their  present  sites  by  some  great  di*if  t  in  that 
direction,  which  carried  tne  lighter  ones  the  fai*thcst. 
Those  of  the  islands  are  the  smallest,  but  are  much 
whiter  and  apparently  fresher  than  those  of  the 
continent. 

The  best  known  and  most  abundant  of  these  relics 
of  ancient  life  belong  to  the  Elephas  primigenius  of 
Blumenbach,  called  Mephaa  fossih  by  Cuvier,  the 
mammoth  of  popular  speech.  The  latter  name  sig- 
nifies "an  animal  of  the  earth."  It  orifi^nated  wiui 
the  i^orant  presumption,  that  being  unable  to  endure 
the  h^ht  of  day,  the  creature  was  chiefly  subterranean 
in  its  habits,  like  the  existing  mole.  But  some  of  the 
simple-minded  natives  had  another  theory,  and  were 
only  concerned  to  have  the  remains  undisturbed. 
"Take. from  us,"  said  they  to  the  first  Russian  ad- 
venturers, "our  gold  if  you  will;  but  leave  us 
the  bones  of  our  great  ancestors."  Under  a  similar 
misconception,  Pontoppidan  reported  the  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  giants  in  Norway,  doubtless  those 
of  the  extinct  elephant,  which  are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  found  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  ail  over 
Europe.  Admirably  well  preserved  in  the  cold  climate 
of  Siberia,  where  the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  tusks  are 
regularly  searched  for  by  "ivoi'y  hunters,"  and  are 
disposed  of  at  the  annual  fairs  held  in  the  summer 
months  at  Yakutsk,  along  with  the  teeth  of  the 
walrus,  and  the  furs  and  peltry  of  the  Arctic  zone.  The 
fossil  ivory  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  obtained  frum 
the  livinj^  species,  being  exceedingly  dry,  hard,  and 
brittle.  But  it  is  used  in  the  arts,  especiaUy  in  Russia, 
and  boiling  in  a  solution  of  gelatine  imparts  the  waxy 
softness  in  which  it  is  deficient. 

The  mammoth  is  the  only  fossil  ftnimiLl  which  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  man  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition; but  only  two  complete  specimens  of  the 
g] frantic  quadruped  have  yet  been  met  with.    In  the 
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case  of  all  otlier  remains  the  baj'd  portions  liave  alone 
been  preserved,  and  these  are  f requentlv  of  a  very 
fragmentary  kind,  requiring  tlie  hignest  still  to  make 
out  from  them  the  form  and  character  of  the  creature 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  that  the  first  entire  example  was  dis- 
covered by  a  Tungusian  fisherman.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena  and  the  shore  of  the  polar  ocean  he 
observed  a  strange  shapeless  mass  projecting  from 
a  bank  of  frozen  earth  covered  with  ic^,  which,  in  the 
summer  of  1801,  when  the  season  was  warmer  and  the 
thaw  greater  than  usual,  became  partially  disengaged, 
and  proved  to  be  the  carcass  of  an  enormous  animal. 
It  eventually  fell  from  the  bank  on  the  sandy  beach, 
but  was  nut  examined  by  any  naturalist  till  Mr.  Adams 
travelled  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  from  Yakutsk,  in 
1806.  By  that  tmie  native  hunters  had  carried  off 
portions  of  the  flesh  with  which  to  feed  their  dogs, 
while  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes  had 
devoured  the  remainder.  But  the  skeleton  was  entire, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  curiosities  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  stands  nine  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  measures 
sixteen  feet  four  inches  in  length.  Following  the 
curve  the  tusks  extend  to  nine  feet  six  inches.  The 
animal  was  a  male,  furnished  with  a  long  mane,  and 
coated  with  a  skin  covered  with  a  radish  wool, 
adapted  therefore  to  endure  a  cold  climate.  During 
the  last  year  our  Royal  Society  received  information 
of  a  second  perfect  example  having  been  discovered  by 
a  Samoiede  in  the  frozen  soil  near  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  Obi.  It  is  not  improbable  that  careful 
explorations  in  the  vast  region  of  northern  Asia, 
very  imperfectly  known  at  present,  may  be  made  with 
benefit  to  the  ivory  market  as  well  as  to  natural 
history. 

Ivory  has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
appreciated  as  an  ornamental  material.  Processions 
01  human  figures  are  extant  on  the  walls  of  tombs 
and  palaces  in  Egypt — ^black,  crisp-haired  men,  evi- 
dently  natives  of  central  Africa — ^who  appear  as  the 
bearers  of  presents,  among  which  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  are  conspicuous.  Phcenician  traders  had 
ivoiy  in  such  abundance  that  the  chief  seats  of  their 
galleys  were  inlaid  with  it.  "The  company  of  the 
Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory  brought 
out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim."  Solomon's  ships  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  product ;  and 
"  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of  ivory,  and  overlaid 
it  with  the  best  gold."  The  erection  of  a  house  of 
ivory  is  named  among  the  acts  of  Ahab.  By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  this  article  of  luxury  was  highly 
valued  and  extensively  used.  Homer,  in  a  compara- 
tively primitive  a^e,  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  palace 
of  M!enelaus.  Phidias  the  sculptor  produced  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the  material,  so  beautiful  and 
imposing,  that  it  was  considered  a  misfortune  to  die 
without  having  seen  it.  But  modem  times  supply 
the  most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  what  may 
be  called  its  barbaric  use.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul,  built  an  octagonal  hunting 
tower  of  ivory,  which  is  still  standing,  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Agra.  It  bristles  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  enormous  tusks  disposed  in  as- 
cending Hues,  sixteen  being  on  each  of  the  eight  sides. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  product  in  our  national 
literature  is  by  Chaucer,  who  describes  one  of  his 
characters  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  as  carrying 

A  staff  tipped  with  horn, 
A  pair  of  tables  (writiog  tablets)  all  of  ivory. 

Great  Britain  imports  annually  from  all  parts  not  less 
than  500  tons,  which  may  be  valued  at  ^,0O0L  The 
chief  consumption  is  for  knife-handles,  the  keys  of 
musical  instruments,  mathematical  scales,  dice  and 
chessmen,  billiard-balls,  inlaying,  and  artistic  carvings, 
some  of  which  are  rendered  extremely  costly  by  ttie  | 


taste  and  skill  displayed  in  their  execution.  Vegetable 
ivory,  derived  from  the  nuts  of  an  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful South  American  palm,  is  in  extensive  use  for 
umbrella-handles,  buttons,  trinkets,  and  other  ordi- 
naiy  articles;  but  it  soon  tarnishes,  and  wean 
rapidly  if  exposed  to  much  friction.  In  France  an 
excellent  imitation  of  ivory  is  now  made  from  a 
mixture  of  papier-m4che  and  gelatine,  called  Parisian 
marble.  But  no  substance,  natural  or  artificial,  ia  at 
present  known  so  well  adapted  as  the  true  material 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  Yet  long 
before  the  elephants  are  no  more,  and  the  mammotha 
are  used  up,  an  adequate  substitute  may  have  been 
found,  and  nave  reconciled  the  world  to  a  loss  which 
is  inevitable. 


PABI8IAN  SKETCHES. 

X. — TRB  LUXEMBOCRO. 

MAinr  and  remarkable  as  are  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
associated  with  the  royal  palaces  of  the  French  cs^ital, 
and  various  as  the  uses  to  which  these  buildings  have 
been  appropriated,  not  one  among  them  has  seen  greater 
changes  than  the  Luxembourg.  The  last  occupant 
before  the  French  Revolution  was  Louis  Stanislaus 
Xavier,  Count  of  Provence,  to  whom  Louis  XVI.  as- 
signed it  in  the  year  1779.  At  the  end  of  1792  we  find 
the  Luxembourg  changed  into  a  prison,  in  which  were 
confined  principally  the  nobility  ox  the  quartier  St.  Ger- 
main, and  among  others,  the  President  Nicholai,  le  Due 
de  Levis,  the  Count  de  Mirepoi,  the  Marquis  of  Flenry, 
M.  de  la  Ferte,  M.  de  Laborde  de  Mereville,  and  other 
notables.  Many  singular  instances  of  the  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  of  numan  life  and  human  grandeur — and 
which  might  form  excellent  moral  lessons — ^might  be 
collected  m>m  the  events  which  took  place  among  the 
inmates  of  the  Luxembourg  during  the  time  it  was  ased 
as  a  prison.  A  writer  who  had  been  incarcerated  in  it 
says  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  arrive  as  prisoners, 
in  a  miserable  fiacre,  two  marquesses,  a  duchess,  a 
marchioness,  a  count,  an  abb6,  and  two  countesses. 

So  full  of  prisoners  was  the  Luxembourg  at  one 
time,  that  as  many  as  ten  or  twelye  persons  were 
frequently  placed  tos^ether  in  one  room.  Here  also 
was  the  perfect  equalitjr  of  grade  (which  was  preached 
by  the  French  Bepubhcans  as  one  of  the  articlee  of 
their  political  creed)  kept  up  to  the  fullest  extent 
The  duke,  marquess,  and  duchess  had  no  more  respect 
paid  to  them  than  the  shopkeeper  who  had  served 
them,  and  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  friend  to  the 
aristocrats,  or  the  valet  who  had  assisted  at  the  noble- 
man's toilet,  and  was  therefore  imagined  to  be  co^i- 
zant  of  what  had  taken  place  in  his  master's  establish- 
ment. All  the  furniture  the  authorities  allowed  to 
each  prisoner  was  a  common  truckle  bed,  a  mattress, 
and  a  coverlet.  Day  by  daj  some  of  these  unfortunates 
were  taken  from  the  prison  and  conducted  to  the 
guillotine.  As  a  rule,  great  courage  was  shown  by  the 
unhappy  prisoners  when  called  forth  to  execution. 
Few  indeed  are  the  instances  to  the  contrary.  Somo 
even  went  so  far  as  to  show,  at  the  moment,  a  cont^xnpt 
for  death  which,  considering  the  awful  trajisition  thev 
were  shortly  to  undergo,  contrasted  unfavourably  witL 
the  calm  dignity  exhibited  by  the  m%jorit^.  In 
M.  Emile  de  la  B4dolli6re's  admirable  work,  entitled 
"Le  nouveau  Paris,"  he  quotes  an  instance  of  the 
kind.  "The  General  Claude  Victor  de  Bro^lie  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  having  refus^  when 
with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  admit  the  decrees  of 
the  Le^lative  Assembly.  He  was,  while  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  carriage  which  was  to  condact  him 
to  the  place  of  execution,  listening  to  some  verses 
which  nsud  been  composed  by  the  i>oet  Yig^  and  in 
which  he  appeared   much  interested.    Presently  he 
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looked  at  hia  watch,  and  addre»amg  the  poet,  said,  "  I 
am  a/Tuid  I  shall  not  have  tiiae  fo  hear  the  whole — 
but  no  matter,  pray  coatisae  till  I  hear  my  name 
called." 

But  the  aristocrats  were  not  the  only  political 
prjsonera  who  were  incarcerated  in  the  Luxembourg. 
A  chBJtge  came  over  the  spirit  of  tjio  times,  and  in 
theii"  torn  the  fierce  Republican  party  were  incar- 
ceratied — among  them  ItaJiton,  and  many  others  of 
notoriety.  Eobeepierre  and  his  friends  were  among 
the  lASt  bronght  there,  bnt  the  prison  authorities— pos- 
sibly fearing  the  palace  might  be  attacked— rrfua<5  to 
receive  them.  Shortly  afterwards  a  complete  change 
took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  pri- 
"'""■  were  nnptiea,  the  apai'traeata  were  again  restored 
iginal  uses,  and  aft«r  haying  been  put  in 


to  their  o 


make  strong  friends  with  the  extreme  party — esta- 
blished in  it  a  committee,  entitled  CommUnon,  de 
Gota)emem«nt  pour  Ut  Travamean,  of  which  M.  Louis 
Blanc  waa  elected  vice-president,  and  M.  Albert— with 
several  other  workmen  —  were  among  ita  members. 
The  commission  established  in  the  Luxembourg  did 
bnt  little  good  for  those  whose  intereste  it  waa  espe- 
cially nominated  to  watch  over.  It  is  true  they  formed 
three  aaaociations — one  for  weavers,  another  for  sad- 
dlers, and  a  third  for  tailors;  but  the  rules  they 
attempted  to  establish  were  utterly  impi-acticable, 
Mid  the  commission  itself  waa  shortly  after  dissolved. 
The  Luxembonrg  now  remained  uninhabited  for  some 
years.  The  Constitution  of  Januaty  14th,  18S2,  re- 
peopled  it,  however,  by  placing  in  it  a  senate,  com- 
posed  of  such  men  aa  the  Chef  de  VEtat  might  consider 
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tborongh  repair  and  munificently  fmmished,  they  then 
became  the  residence  of  Barras,  the  President  of  the 
Directory,  who  invited  to  the  fStes  he  gave  in  the 
palace  eil  the  principal  authorities  and  notables  of 
the  cit^i  and  an  air  of  excessive  luxury  and  dissipa- 
tion reigned  in  the  building  which  had  lately  been  the 
ubode  of  so  much  misery.  A  few  years  aiterwards, 
Buonaparte,  then  first  consul,  changed  it  into  the 
palace  of  the  consulate.  On  December  24th,  1T99,  it 
u-oe  again  changed,  and  applied  to  the  service  of  the 
senate.  On  the  accession  of  Louia  XYIII.  to  the 
throne  the  meetmgs  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  were 
held  in  it.  After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  it 
was  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

At  the  Revolution  of  1S4S  another  singular  change 
took  place  in  the  Luxembourg.  France  was  now  again 
a  republic,  and  the  Government — possibly  wishing  to 


it  adrisable  to  call  tugether,  including  cardinals, 
marshals,  and  admirals,  and  they  assembled  on 
March  29th  of  the  same  year,  in  the  hall  in  which 
the  sittings  of  the  Chambers  of  Peers  had  formerly 
been  held,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  MesJiard. 

Seven  years  since  the  Luxembourg  palace  had  n 
narrow  escape  from  being  destroyed  by  fire.  At  twij 
o'clock  in  the  morzdng  t£e  flames  burst  out  in  such 
force  in  it  as  to  threaten  the  kiss  of  the  whole  building. 
The  fire,  however,  was  got  under,  though  not  until  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  had  been  incurred.  For- 
tunately that  part  of  the  building  which  posscracs  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  visitor  remained  intact — the 
museum  of  living  artists,  which  contains  the  works  of 
many  of  the  first  French  painters  of  the  day  Among 
'of  Horace  Temet,  Eugene  de  la 
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others.  Among  the  statues  also  are  some  of  the  best 
works  from  the  studios  of  the  Parisian  soxilptoi'S. 

The  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  woodcut  on  the  nrevious  page,  are  little 
inferior  in  any  respect  to  tbose  of  the  Tuileries. 
They  were  first  planned  in  the  time  of  Marie  de 
Memcis,  but  were  then  much  smaller  in  extent  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  Nor  had  they  many 
ornaments  to  boast  of,  the  principal  among  them  being 
the  Fountain  of  the  Grotto,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  after  the  designs  of  Bubens — how  far  this 
may  be  ti*ue  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For  many  years 
after  their  formation  these  gardens  were  considered 
as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  palace,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates  alone ;  and  it  was  not  until  Monsi^eur, 
the  brother  of  Louis  XYI.,  took  up  his  residence 
there,  that  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
This  act  of  kindness  was  a  great  boon  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  gardens  were 
much  resorted  to  by  the  bourgeois  and  their  families, 
by  ecclesiastics,  monks,  literary  men,  and  especially 
by  nursemaids.  The  gitind  avenue  and  some  of  the 
lateral  walks  had  wooden  benches  placed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  but  in  other  respects  the 
gardens  had  little  in  them  to  attract  observation. 
There  was  neither  symmetry  nor  perspective — ^in  fact, 
nothiufi^  to  please  the  eye,  and  the  view  was  terminated 
by  the  backs  of  houses  and  stone  walls.  Nevertheless 
the  gardens  were  generally  crowded  with  visitors,  espe- 
cially on  Sundays  and  fete  da^s — ^in  the  morning  in  one 
of  the  alleys,  and  in  the  evenmg  in  the  grand  avenue. 

From  many  prints  still  extant,  representing  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  at  different  perioos,  an 
interesting  work  on  the  changes  in  the  fashions  in 
dress  mignt  be  written.  In  one,  published  in  the 
year  1781,  the  ladies  seemed.to  hold  in  particular  favour 
a  dress  then  called  Levites — imitated  irom  those  which 
are  generally  seen  in  paintings  as  worn  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tribe  consecrated  to  take  charge  of  the 
Holy  Ark.  Again,  others  wore  an  appendage  behind 
of  what  was  called  d  la  queus  de  singe — ^that  is  to  say, 
a  very  long  and  complicated  tail  or  train.  To  suoh  an 
extent  did  some  ladies  carry  this  absurd  fashion*  that 
on  one  occasion  the  Countess  of  Francourt  wore  one 
of  such  magnitude,  that  it  occasioned  an  enormous 
crowd  to  assemble  round  her,  and  created  so  great  a 
disturbance  that  the  police  were  obliged  to  iiudst  on 
her  quitting  the  gardens.  A  few  years  later,  when 
Barras,  who  was  then  President  of  tne  Directoiy,  and 
Madame  Tallien  was  the  arbitress  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  dress  and  bon  ton,  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg  were  the  focus  of  Parisian  fashion.  Bat 
how  changed  was  the  costume  of  the  promenaders ! 
The  men  were  now  dressed  in  all  the  exaggerated 
.^tyle  of  the  dandies  of  the  Republic.  BotUc-green 
coats  with  large  ornamented  buttons  were  then  the 
fjishion  of  the  day.  No  gentleman  was  considered 
dressed  in  good  taste  unless  he  had  several  enormous 
cravats  of  muslin  round  his  neck.  Showy-striped  waist- 
coat and  knee-breeches  were  also  in  vogue.  There 
was  now  no  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  police 
CO  keep  within  due  bounds  the  length  of  the  htdies* 
dresses ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  immodest  in  the 
exti-eme.  Fortunately  this  state  of  things  passed  away 
before  the  termination  of  the  first  Fi-ench  £mpu*e; 
indeed,  it  had  ceased  even  before  the  Republic  itself 
was  at  an  end.  During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons, 
although  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  carried  away  the 
principal  portion  of  the  fashionable  population  of 
Paris,  a  considerable  number  still  frequented  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  on  f3te  days  the 
enormous  gigot  sleeves  and  absurdly  large  hats  re- 
placed itie  costumes  of  the  Empire. 

The  gardens  of  the  Luxemoour^,  which  have  been 
greatly  embellished  during  the  i*eign  of  the  present 
emperor,  as  well  as  that  of  Louis  rhilippe.  are  still  a 


favoturite  promenade  with  the  Parisians  who  reside 
on  that  bank  of  the  Seine.  Although,  as  a  role,  tlie 
society  frequenting  them  may  not  be  as  fashionable  as 
that  U>  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
variety  of  classes  is  greater.  Here,  on  a  fine  daj,  maj 
be  seen  the  professors  of  the  Schools  of  I^w  and 
Medicine  trying  to  obtain  an  hour's  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  relief  to  their  sedentary  oocnpations; 
students  of  various  schools ;  nursemaids  with  chil- 
dren; soldiers;  workmen — ^in  fact,  every  class  of  the 
surroundinff  population,  who  can  obtain  a  short  respite 
from  their  daily  occupations,  flock  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning 
and  the  cool  of  the  summer's  evening. 

Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
approaches  to  these  g^ardens.  The  unsightly  lodge 
entrance  and  wall  have  given  place  to  magnificent 

fites  and  iron  railings,  which  commence  at  the  Bq<; 
aug^irard  and  are  continued  round  to  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 
Li  fact,  a  visitor  who  remembers  the  slovenly  aspect  of 
the  ]^lace  some  ten  years  ago  could  hardly  beheve  it 
possible  so  great  an  improvement  could  hare  been 
effected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Strong  opposi- 
tion, however,  has  lately  been  shown  to  the  dSermina- 
tion  of  the  government  to  sell  the  western  portion  of 
the  garden,  together  with  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  the 
eastern  side,  for  building  purposes.  The  government 
refused  to  give  way,  urgmg  that  the  contemplated 
alteration  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  portion  of 
the  garden  hitherto  thrown  open  to  the  pubhc.  StreeU< 
are  already  planned,  and  in  a  few  years  the  whole 
space»  not  at  present  used  for  the  public,  will  be 
covered  with  houses. 

It  was  from  the  Luxembourg  gardens  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  launch  an  air  balloon  of  anj 
magnitude.  The  experiment  took  place  July  12, 17$^. 
The  balloon  in  question  was  70  feet  in  circumference, 
and  in  its  construction  no  less  than  3700  yards  of  linen 
had  been  need.  It  wee  bmlt  by  M.  Joseph  Montgolfier, 
and  wai  constructed  on  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  fire^belloon  principle — the  motive  power  beinj 
obtained  by  the  rarefication  of  the  atmospheric  air 
pasting  through  a  furnace  at  the  base  of  the  Ta»t 
machine.  Great  indeed  was  the  interest  excited  W 
the  experiment,  and  wonderiul  was  the  success  prt^ 
dieted  to  attend  it.  Four  eminent  men  of  science- 
the  Abb4  MioUan  and  M.  Janinet,  friends  of  the  is- 
ventor ;  M.  le  Marauis  d'Arlandes,  an  eminent  patron 
of  scientific  men ;  M.  Bredin,  a  celebrated  mechanician 
— ^were  to  ascend  with  it.  Everything  was  now  readj. 
and  great  indeed  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Ppblic  to  see 
the  enormous  machine  rise  in  the  air.  Their  hopes. 
however,  were  not  to  be  realized.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  expected  to  leave  the  earth  the  hsJlo-ya 
took  fire,  and  in  consequence  was  so  damaged  as  to  br 
rendered  useless.  Great  indeed  was  the  anger  of  tbf 
spectators — many  of  whom  had  been  upon  the  gn>unJ 
for  twenty-four  hours — at  the  failure,  and  ther  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  themselves  for  their  disap- 
pointment by  tearmg  the  balloon  in  pieces  and  carry- 
ing away  the  spoils ;  while  for  many  months  after- 
wards the  unfortunate  speculators  and  inventors  were 
unpityingly  ridiculed  in  every  sort  of  caricature  which 
ingenuity  could  invent. 


Ax  amusing  inatauoe  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  laws  taogU 
by  science  may  be  illustnited  as  follows.  AikaperaoatortaM 
upright,  witli  his  heels  closely  pressed  against  a  wall:  tbHi 
request  iiim  to  pick  up  a  coin  on  the  floor  of  tho  rooo,  bj 
fairly  stooping,  and,  on  the  eondition  of  his  aot  filling,  o&r  tc» 
give  it  to  him.  He  cannot  piek  it  up  without  falling  for«ii» 
because  the  moment  be  attempts  it  the  centre  of  g»^^  ^^^ 
body  is  moved  so  far  forward  as  to  prevent  the  possibUity  « 
his  keeping  on  bis  feet 
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INVENTION  AND  BISCOVEBY. 

Maqnesium  Light. — ^Everybody  14  familiaiC  with  the  white 
powder  called  magnesia;  if  not  taken  aa  medicine  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  shop  of  the  apotheoaiy.  Pnre  magnesia  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  elements,  namely,  the  metal  magnesium  and 
the  gas  oxygen;  henoe  in  chemical  phrase  it  is  styled  mag- 
neaium  oxide. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  diacoyered  magnesium  in  1808.  By 
means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  current  he  dissolved  the  union  of ' 
oxygen  with  magnesium  in  magnesia,  and  revealed  the  new 
metal  to  the  world  There,  however,  Davy's  discovery  rested 
for  a  long  time,  and  magnesium  existed  as  little  else  than  a 
name  and  a  curiosity. 

Nearly  all  the  metals  (save  those  named  noble,  as  gold  and 
silver)  are  found  like  magnesium  in  combination  with  oxygen. 
To  dcJiver  them  from  oxygen  they  are  roasted  or  smelted  with 
charcoal,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  the  metal  escapes 
free.  Magnesium,  unfortunately,  does  not  jdeld  to  this  treat- 
ment. In  vain  is  magnesia  submitted  to  intense  heat  along 
with  charcoal;  not  tlius  will  magnesium  be  persuaded  to 
abandon  its  alliance  with  oxygen ;  only  by  a  roundabout 
method  is  its  isolation  effected,  as  follows : — 

Hydrocliloric  acid  in  water  is  poured  over  magnesia  in  a 
large  jar  or  vat.  Hydrochloric  acid  (of  old  called  muriatic 
acid)  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
As  soon  as  the  acid  and  the  magnesia  touch  they  cross 
partners — the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  and  the 
chlorine  with  the  magnesium.  When  the  action  is  completed, 
there  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  no  longer  magnesium 
oxide,  but  magnesium  chloride,  which  is  mixed  with  sodium 
chloride  (common  table  salt)  to  keep  off  the  aggressions  of 
oxygen,  and  then  thoroughly  dried,  and  stowed  away  in  air- 
tight vessels  till  wanted. 

So  fietr  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made.  We  have 
simply  got  magnesium  wedded  to  chlorine  instead  of  to  oxygen. 
The  next  move  Ib  to  get  rid  of  the  chlorine. 

This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  sodium,  a  very  curious 
metal  discovered  by  Davy  at  the  same  time  as  magnesium. 
Soda  is  sodium  in  combination  with  oxygen,  table  salt  is  sodium 
in  combination  with  chlorine.  Sodium  is  a  silver-white  metal, 
which  grows  dim  in  a  few  minutes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  soft,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  cheese.  If  cost  upon 
water  it  floats,  and  bums  fiercely,  with  explosions.  It  is  kept 
under  oil,  and  has  to  be  handled  carefully,  for  if  touched  with 
moist  fingers  it  inflicts  a  severe  burn. 

Five  parts  of  magnesium  chloride  are  deposited  with  one 
part  of  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible.  The  crucible  is  covered 
and  heated  to  redness.  Its  contents  are  thereby  thoroughly 
fused,  and  the  chlorine  leaves  the  magnesium  and  combines 
with  the  sodium.  The  crucible  is  lifted  from  the  fire  and 
allowed  to  cool.  It  is  then  opened  and  its  contents  removed 
in  a  solid  mass,  which  when  broken  up  is  found  studded  with 
glittering  metal  in  nuggets  like  eggs,  buttons,  and  pin-heads, 
and  in  powder ;  all  of  which  are  collected  frmn  the  surrounding 
dross  and  purified  by  distillation.  The  metal  is  afterwards 
melted  and  cast  in  ingots. 

Magnesium  was  first  extracted  from  its  chloride  by  Alexander 
Hoasy,  the  French  chemist,  about  1S30,  and  he  is  sometiiiies 
described  as  the  discoverer  of  the  metal ;  certainly  ho  was  the 
first  to  exhibit  it  in  anything  beyond  microscopic  quantities. 
Hnasy's  process  was  Improved  upon  by  his  countrymen,  Deville 
and  Oaron ;  and  in  18162  it  occurred  to  Edward  Sonstadt  (an 
Knglishman  of  Swedish  ancestry)  that  it  might  be  worked  on 
a  oomroercial  scale.  Sonstadt  socoeeded  in  mijiing  a  Jnitit-stock 
company  for  the  purpose,  which  now  produces  the  metal  at 
its  works  in  Bfanchester. 

Magnesium  is  bright  as  silver  when  pure  and  clean,  but  its 
heaaty  is  not  permanent :  it  contracts  a  coat  of  oxirle,  and  soon 
g^rovfv  duU  as  zinc,  with  which  it  has  several  resemblances.  It 
is  a  Tery  light  metal,  its  specific  gravity  being  1*75,  or  about 
one  fifth  that  of  copper,  which  is  8'i^6 :  silver  is  10*50.  An 
ounce  of  magnesium  is  therefore  six  times  the  bulk  of  an  ounce 


of  silver,  a  fact  worth  noting,  for  at  the  present  time  the  price 
of  an  ounce  of  magnesium  and  of  silver  is  the  same,  namely  5s. 

For  any  of  the  uses  to  which  metals  are  usually  applied, 
magnesium,  as  yet,  is  no  substitute.  Its  glory  consists  in  the 
light  which  it  yields  in  burning.  Since  it  has  become  a  popular 
toy  most  people  have  seen  its  light — have  lit  a  piece  of  wire 
at  gas  or  candle,  and  painfully  dazzled  their  eyes  with  the 
brilliance.  The  intensity  of  the  light  is  such,  that  the  fiame 
of  two  or  three  twisted  strands  of  wire  has  been  discerned  at 
sea  twenty-eight  miles  off. 

A  valuable  peculiarity  of  the  light  is,  that  it  leaves  colours 
unaffected,  or,  more  correctly,  displays  them  as  in  sunshine. 
This  is  a  great  boon  to  drapers,  dyers,  and  others,  who  require 
to  match  tints  at  nis2;ht  or  in  foggy  weather.  The  light  is  al^o 
very  rich  in  actinic  rays — the  rays  which  act  cliemieally,  antl 
enable  the  photographer  to  practise  his  art.  Hence  portraits 
are  now  easily  taken  in  the  evening,  or  on  dull  days,  and  vicwB 
of  caves  and  architectural  interiurs,  where  eiilier  sunshine  is 
insufiicient  or  absent. 

The  combined  power  and  beauty  of  the  light  have  been  seen 
to  most  advantage  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  last  autumn 
balloons  were  seut  up  to  which  rockets  pecked  with  powdered 
magnesium  were  attached.  As  the  magnesium  burned,  tlic 
country  over  an  extensive  area  was  illuminated  as  by  bright 
moonshine.  The  upturned  countenances  of  the  crowdo  on  the 
terrace,  the  dresbes  of  the  ladies,  and  tho  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
the  palace  gardens  all  appeared  in  the  hues  of  daylight.  At 
one  of  these  displays  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds  weight  of 
magnesium  was  consumed,  and  in  the  blaze  one  seemed  to 
discover  a  valuable  munition  of  war :  such  rockets  might  in- 
sure an  army  from  surprise  in  the  dark.  The  Americans,  who 
dearly  love  novelties,  found  out  this  use  for  the  metal  just  as 
the  great  contest  of  North  and  South  was  at  an  end. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bum  magnesium  con- 
tinuously in  lamps,  in  which  it  is  paid  out  in  wire  by  clock- 
work. Some  of  these  act  very  well,  but  tliey  cannot  be  trusted 
in  actual  use  out  of  skilful  hands.  Much  preferable  is  the 
lamp  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Larkln,  in  which  the  metal  is 
consumed  in  the  form  of  powder  flowing  from  a  reservoir  down 
a  tube,  like  sand  in  an  hour-glass.  The  magnesium  powder,  it 
is  important  to  observe,  is  mixed  with  sand  as  a  means  of 
giving  it  sufficient  weight,  and  it  also  serves  to  modify  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  to  any  degree  that  may  be  desired.  The 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  made  to  phiy  over  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  and  aa  long  as  the  powder  flows  and  the  spirit  bums 
combustion  is  certain.  The  mechanism  of  this  lamp  is  constant 
and  simple  as  the  force  of  gravitation.  The  stream  of  metal  is 
let  on  and  cut  off  by  turning  a  handle,  and  the  light  displayed 
or  extinguished  at  pleasure.  The  sand  mixed  with  the  pow- 
dered metal  drops  harmlessly  through  the  flame  into  theashbox. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  AssoclaUon  in  Kottingham  a 
large  refteshment  tent  was  lighted  up  throughout  two  evenings 
with  a  couple  of  Larkin's  lamps;  it  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  new  light  had  been  so  ff^r  trusted  as  to  dispense 
with  gas.  Some  fancied  on  the  first  night  that  it  was  too  trying 
to  the  complexions  of  tlio  Indies :  on  the  second  Mr.  Lai  kin 
mixed  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  strontia  with  the  magnesium  pow- 
der, widch  communioitoii  a  faint  tinge  of  ro;»e  colour  to  the 
light,  and  so  satisfied  the  most  tremulous  beauties. 

Various  experiments  are  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely thit  in  our  lighthouses  magnesium  will  shortly  be  biu-nt 
on  Mr.  Larkin's  method.  By  that  method  a  fiame  of  any 
volume  may  be  obtained.  His  smaller  lamps  may  be  carried 
about  in  tho  hand,  and  used  to  explore  mines,  caverns,  Und 
tunnels.  In  the  garden  or  conservatory  at  night  the  lamp 
affords  a  treat  which  must  be  witnc-^sed  to  be  appreciated. 
Taken  into  a  wood  at  dusk  in  summer  time,  and  the  light 
turned  on,  brings  moths  from  every  quarter  to  beut  against  the 
glass.  To  naturalists  and  sportsmen  it  fumi&hes  a  dark 
lantern  of  prodigious  capabilities.  In  deep-sea  fishing  it  ia 
likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  utility.  Indeed  magnesium 
supplies  the  only  powerful  light  which  is  portable.  The  tackle 
connected  with  its  sole  rivals— the  electric  and  oxyhydrogen 
lights — confine  them  to  fixed  spots. 
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CHILDREN'S  GAMES. 


is  tho  training  of  young  oliildren  mnsio  is  one  of  the  moat 
indi^nsable  reauiaitea.  "  The  voice  of  melody  oommands  the 
will  of  the  child,  or  mther  disarms  the  oaprioe,  which  is  the 

Crinciple  of  disorder."    Scale  flinging  is  of  course  proper  to 
ogin   with  when  mothodioal  instraction  in  singing  is  in- 
tended, but  something  wore  cheerful  and  interesting— eome- 


thing  that  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  child— is  desirable 
wlien  the  object  is  ofauige  and  recreation,  or  the  cnltivation  of 
feeling  and  temper.  In  the  in£uit*MihoQl  system  this  has  ktt« 
been  reoognisied,  but  it  needs  to  be  introduced  into  funiliea, 
and  with  &is  object  in  view  we  i>ropo6e  to  supply  our  readen, 
from  time  to  time,  with  some  original  musical  games. 


THE  BAKEB. 


The  children  stand  in  two  rows,  fiBcing  each  other,  with  their 
hands  resting  on  their  hips ;  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth 
verses  aie  sung  in  this  position.  At  the  second  Terse  they 
imitate  putting  in  the  fiour  and  pouring  the  water  ;  third  and 


fourth  they  stir  it  round  and  knead  it;  aoTonth  and  eighth, 
shape  and  pat  the  loaves  and  rolls,  and  prick  habysokke; 
tenth,  shovel  the  bread  into  the  oven. 


JIJ  ^|J-/dVj^ 


1.  Ev*  -  ry,   ev'-ry      ev'-ning  Ba-kers  make  their  bread.    As    you  oan-not    see  them,  Look  at    us     in -stead. 


2.  First  they  put  the  flour   in.    Then  the  wa-  fer     pour,  With  this  the     ba-ker*8  yeast  Has  been  miz*d  be-fors. 


8.  Now  they  stir  it  all  round. 
Mixing  well  the  flour ; 
Knead  it  then  with  both  hands. 
For  a  long,  long  hour. 

4.  Knead  it,  knead  it  with  a  will. 
Standing  round  the  trough. 
Knead,  knead  away,  until 
It  has  had  enough. 

Now  the  weary  bakers 
Home  to  rest  may  go ; 

AVhile  they  all  are  sleeping 
There  will  rise  the  aougli. 

Early  in  the  morning, 
Era  has  dawned  the  sun, 

B.ick  again  the  bakers 
To  the  bakehouse  run. 


5. 


7.  Now  the  dough  is  ready, 

They  to  work  begin, 
Mnke  the  loaves^  and  shape  them. 
Cottage,  brick,  and  tin. 

8.  And  the  little  rolls,  too. 

Long  and  round  and  light ; 
Baby's  little  cake,  now, 
Makd  it  very  light 

9.  Cries  the  master  baker : 

^*  Is  the  oven  hot  ? 
'*  Put  in  all  the  batches,— 
•'  Who's  my  shovel  got?" 

10.  Now  wo  shove  them  all  in, 
Ijarger  ones  and  small ; 
Tuke  care  not  to  bum  them 
For  we  want  them  nil. 


THE  CAKPENTER. 

Tho  children  stand  in  a  ring  and  imitate  the  motions  of  the  carpenter  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  song.    At  **  La,  la,'  th^y 

join  hands  and  dance  round.. 


!if^q=s 


^ 


1.   The     car-  pen  -  ter      is       a      use  -  ful     man.     He    can    make    a       la  -  ble,     box,    or    chair;       He 


g-£-±3 


I        I        i 


S 


choos  -  es      first        tEe  ni   -   cost    wood,    Then      mea-STxes     it      by     his     rule    with     care.       For 


no-  thing  that's  crook-ed,    too    short,   or     too    long,    Will     e  -  ver   look  well,     or     last,     or      be    strong. 


tird^ 


^^ 


La,      hi,      la,      la,      la,      la,      la,      la,      la.     La,      la,      la,      la,     la,      la,      la,      la,     la,       la  I 


He  saws  tho  wood  into  proper  lengths, 
Short  he  makes  the  ends  and  long  the  sides ; 

Large  for  the  table  and  small  for  the  box. 
And  all  shapes  for  other  things  besides. 

For  legs  thin  and  long,  thin  and  short  for  the  rails, 

B^iuare  for  the  covers  and  round  for  the  pails. 

lia,  la,  &c. 


3.  He  platies  all  tho  wood  to  make  it  smooth. 
Steadily  planes  while  the  shavings  fall ; 
Bound  him  they  fly  as  he  works  away, 

Some  curly  and  long,  some  round  as  a  ball. 
With  chisel  he  then  makes  the  edges  onite  righ^ 
That  when  he  has  done  they  all  may  fit  Uglii. 

La»b,&c 


4.  He  joins  the  pieces  all  with  care. 

And  some  of  them  now  he  stiokB  wiUi  glue; 
While  into  some  he  'U  hammer  a  nail, 

Or  with  gimlet  bore  a  hole  for  a  screw. 
And  when  all  is  done  he's  as  pleased  as  can  be, 
I  w  Ida  that  we  all  were  useful  as  he.  La,  lu,  &o. 


^it  llkstraifb  "liisalimtiy  for  all  dkssfs. 


UP  AND  DOWN  TEE  LADDER. 
By  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  iurao*  o»  "vz  propumus,"  "db.  Atmnji'a  oubts," 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

X0BPHY  AHD  ETANS,  CAKPISTBKS  AKD  JOUfBBB. 

IT  is  onlj  jnatioe  to  the  character  of  Robert  Evaiu  to 
■tate  Uiat  he  made  no  objvctioiui  whatever  to  Ur. 
Murphj^s  deouion.  It  ia  more  them  probable  of  the 
two  occnpatione  he  wonld  hare  preferred  the  clerk  to 
becoming  an  openktive  OBxpeater,  inasmuch  aa  he  waa 
not  altogether  deatitnU  of  the  Tanitj  natural  to  hit 
^e  and  good  looks ;  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of  drcBsing 


like  a  gentleman,  and  taking  the  status  of  one,  was  not 
without  great  charms  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
held  the  laudable  conviction  that  manual  industr; 
need  be  no  impediment  to  a  man's  rise  in  the  world, 
and  he  fully  resolved  that  if  he  commenced  as  a  jour- 
nejman  be  would  end  as  a  master. 

True  to  his  decision,  Hr.  Uurphy,  the  morning  after 
the  conversation  recorded  with  his  wife,  called  Robert 
into  the  workshop. 

"  Now  mj' lad,"  he  said, "  jou  are  no  longer  a  child,  but 
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must  begin  to  earn  your  own  living.  As  long  as  I  and 
your  mother  have  a  loaf  of  bread  left,  you're  welcome 
to  share  it  with  us ;  but,  with  a  good  head  and  strong 
limbs,  you  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  anybody. 
CJnderstatid  me,  I  don't  want  you  to  work  for  me  lor 
nobbing ;  I  don't  work  for  nothing  myself,  and  I  don't 
want  others  to  do  so  for  me.  I  shan't  be  able  to  afFoixl 
you  much  at  the  beginning,  and  a  part  of  that  you 
must  set  aside  to  buy  your  tools  with.  *  Your  board 
and  lodging  will  cost  you  nothing  as  long  as  you 
choose  to  stop  with  the  old  lady  and  myself ;  and,  if  I 
aint  veiy  far  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  won't  be  long  bofiore 
youll  earn  enough  money  to  hold  your  head  as  high, 
and  dress  as  well  as  any  barber's  clerk  in  London. 
For  the  next  month  I  shall  have  plenty  of  work  for 
you  to  do  indoors,  and  by  that  time  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  handle  your  tools  sufficiently  well  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  seen  working  anywhere/' 

He  now  gave  Robert  some  work  to  do,  carefully 
superintending  him  the  while.  When  he  found  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  it  with  tolerable  certainty,  he 
allowed  him  to  practise  it  by  himself.  Although 
Murphy  had  received  no  better  an  educaMon  than  was, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  to  be  obtained  at  a  Beoond-rate 
charity  school,  he  possessed  certain  qualifications  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  first-rate  professor.  He 
appeared  intuitively  to  understand  the  art  of  teaching. 
He  was  clear,  kind,  and  patient  in  his  instructions. 
He  never  allowed  his  pupil  to  be  discouraged  by  failure, 
but  persuaded  him  to  try  the  same,  at  first  unsuccessful 
experiment,  over  and  over  again,  till  he  had  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  it.  He  Was  lavish  in  his 
praise  where  praise  was  merited;  but  never  blamed 
except  for  idleness  or  inattention,  two  faults  rarely 
observable  in  his  pupil's  character. 

BfObert  in  a  short  time  began  to  greatly  like  his  new 
occupation ;  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  her  first  chagrin  over 
at  the  failure  of  her  ambitious  views,  was  perfectly 
contented  with  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  and  can- 
didly admitted  that  Murphy,  af tfer  all»  had  been  right 
in  his  opinion.  True,  during  the  fii-st  week,  when,  on 
enteiing  the  shop,  she  saw  Robert  in  his  rough  work- 
ing dress,  partially  covered  with  sawdttsti  she  cotlld  not 
help  di'awing  the  compafifion  how  different  wolild  have 
been  his  appearance  had  he  been  a  spitice  clerk  in  the 
city.  The  first  Sunday,  however,  itftcr  ho  had  com- 
menced  his  new  occupation,  completely  dissipated  the 
worthy  lady's  discontent:  never  in  her  eyes  had 
Robert  seemed  more  atti-active  than  he  did  on  that  day, 
when  prepared  to  conduct  her  to  church.  He  was 
positively  handsomer,  and  more  manly  looking  she 
thought,  than  on  the  previous  Sunday.  Possibly  the 
conclusion  she  had  anived  at  was  not  altogether  an 
erroneous  one,  the  exertion  he  had  taken  in  the  week 
having  given  him  a  look  of  ruddy  healthy  which  ac- 
corded well  with  his  delicate  and  somewhat  eiFeminate 
features. 

In  a  few  months  Robert  had  not  only  become  tolar-* 
ably  proficient  in  his  trade  as  far  as  its  mApni^l  duties 
were  concerned,  but  he  began  to  be  of  considerable  use 
to  his  adopted  father  in  the  more  theoretical  poiiiona 
of  his  occupation.  It  has  akeady  been  stated  that» 
when  a  boy,  Mr.  Mui-phy's  education  had  left  much  to 
be  desired;  and,  moreover,  he  had  but  little  natural 
talent  of  calculation  or  combination.  These  defects 
had  been  a  serious  impediment  to  him  in  his  way 
through  life.  He  was  natui*ally  cautious  and  prudent, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  well  awai*e  of  his  own 


defects.  The  result  was  he  was  ultra-timid  in  tk 
different  traosactions  he  entered  into,  ncTer,  b} 
any  chance,  undertaking  a  job  f rofai  whieh  be  "waa  not 
certain  of  deriving  advantage ;  biii,  at  the  some  time 
rejecting  many  which  would  have  bteii  moat  lucittivi 
had  he  possessed  the  ability  to  analyse  more  complet^v 
their  respective  merits  before  decidedly  refusing  theni. 
He  had  shrewdness  enough  &illy  to  perceive  tliat 
Robei-t  had  precisely  the  qualifications  of  which  he 
was  deficient.  The  lad  could  calculate  with  great 
quickness  and  precision — ^to  find  him  in  error  was. 
indeed,  a  very  difficult  matter. 

It  was  singular  to  notice  the  curious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Mui-phy  elicited  Robert's  talents.  He  did 
not  like  the  young  fellow  to  think  that  he  himself  vai 
wanting  in  the  point,  still  he  wished  to  profit  bj  hii 
superior  skill.  He  commenced  by  degi'ees,  giving 
Bobert  small  estimates  to  work  ont  for  imaginary  c^m- 
tracts,  which,  when  completed,  Mr.  Murphy  would  care- 
fully look  over,  putting  on  at  the  time  a  most  sagacious 
look,  and  then,  patting  Ilobei*t  on  the  ehoidder,  would 
patronisingly  compliment  him  on  the  perfection  of  a 
calculation,  of  the  con^ecbness  of  which  he,  Mr.  Miu;p]iT. 
was  by  no  means  certain.  On  these  occasions,  when 
the  calculation  was  over,  Mr.  Murphy,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  would  place  aside  the  slate  on  which  it  had 
been  made,  and  continue  the  work  on  which  he  had 
previously  been  employed.  After  Boberb,  however. 
had  retired  to  his  bed,  Mr.  Murphy  would  again  enter 
tile  workshop,  candle  in  hand,  and  taking  up  the  slat^', 
cai*eftilly  go  oter  at  his  leisure  the  estimates  Bobert 
had  Work^  dut,  and  which,  if  he  could  not  prove  them 
to  hi*  satisfaction  to  be  perfectly  coiTCct,  at  any  rate 
he  could  not  discover  in  them  any  errors. 

ITor  two  years  "Mi*.  Murphy  and  Bobert  worked  on 
together  in  the  most  amicable  and  satisfactory  mannor 
their  esteem  for  each  other  increasing  as  time  passci 
on.  Mr.  Murphy  had  now  conceived  a  great  resptvt 
for  Bobert's  abilities  as  a  calculator,  and  he  began 
to  accept  the  estimates  he  Worked  out  as  correct,  with- 
out troubling  himself  with  any  attempt  to  auperris- 
them.  True,  he  had  never  yet  undertaken  contract^ 
but  of  the  most  trifling  description,  so  small,  in  fat: 
that  had  he  been  a  loser  by  the  bai'gain,  there  would 
scarcely  have  been  any  deficit  beyond  the  value  of  hi- 
own  and  Bobert's  labour*  At  last,  however,  Mr 
Murphy's  faith  in  his  adopted  son*s  ability  had  arriT»*i 
at  such  a  point  that  he  resolved  for  once  to  quit  hi^ 
very  circumscribed  manner  of  conducting  business 
and  tender  for  a  contract  of  some  importance.  1' 
should  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  worthy  man,  he  wa? 
not  impelled  thtla  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  opera- 
tions by  any  selfish  views  of  personal  aggrandizement . 
on  the  contrary,  perhaps  a  man  more  content  with  hi? 
lot  in  life,  or  more  thankful  for  the  mercies  that  he  re- 
ceived, did  not  exist.  He  was  instigated  in  his  wish  t 
obtain  the  contract  for  the  carpenters'  work  of  the  new 
palish  schools,  which  had  been  offered  him,  solely  witii 
the  view  to  benefit  Bobert.  !>>  say  the  truth,  he  wa? 
as  ambitious  reapeotmg  tto  young  fellow's  future  csree: 
as  was  his. wife,  although  it  developed  itself  in  a  (iil* 
ferent  way.  Mi's.  Mui-phy,  though  she  now  a(imltt.4 
the  excellency  of  her  husband's  system,  had,  on  J^* 
bert's  outstart  in  life,  wished  to  s'ce  hini  well  dros«iL 
and  holding  what  she  called  a  geutcel  positictn  is 
society.  Muphy,  though  speaking  more  rarely  on  li- 
subject,  had  always  cherished  the  idea  of  RjK- 
becoming  a  respectable  and  tbriviug  tradesman. 
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It  now  appeared  to  Mr.  Murphy  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  completion 
of  his  views,  still  he  did  not  enter  into  the  speculation 
without  gi*eat  fear  and  trembling.  By  dint  of  habitual, 
though  not  parsimonious  economy,  he  and  his  wife  hod 
contrived  to  accumulate  and  set  by  in  the  savings 
bank  nearly  ohe  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The 
amount  of  carpentry  to  be  done  in  the  schools  would 
cost  at  least  five  hundred  pounds.  He  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  trustees  of  the  school,  who  held  him  in 
high  favour,  that  as  they  did  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  tender,  they  would,  if  they  could  do 
so  conscientiously,  give  his  offer  the  preference ;  at  th^ 
same  time  he  was  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  tender  must 
be  of  that  moderate  description  as  would  enable  them 
to  place  the  work  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Murphy  having 
resolved  to  put  in  an  offer  for  the  work,  he  visiteo, 
accompanied  by  Robert,  the  piece  of  groimd  set  apart 
for  the  building,  and  having  carefully  inspected  it, 
and  minutely  examined  the  architect's  plans,  Robert 
taking  his  notes  from  them  at  the  time,  they  proceeded 
homewards  to  work  out  their  calculations. 

Robert  was  now  upon  his  mettle.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  his  task,  and  went  several  times  over  his 
calculations.  That  nothing  should  disturb  him,  Mrs. 
Murphy  had  placed  the  little  sitting-room  at  his  dis- 
posal, while  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  first-floor  lodger. 
Mr.  Murphy  the  while  occi^ied  himself  in  the  car- 
pcntera*  shop,  calming  the  anxiety  of  his  mind  by 
sedulously  planing  a  piece  of  wood,  for  which  he  had 
no  earthly  use  whatever.  "When  Robert  had  completed 
his  calculations,  he  neatly  drew  them  out  on  a  sheet  of 
pai>er,  and,  with  a  somewhat  triumphant  expression  on 
hia  coimtenance,  he  took  them  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who, 
putting  aside  the  plane  he  had  in  his  hand,  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  figures  Robert  had  placed  before  him. 
Dull  as  the  worthy  cai'penter  generally  was  in  matters 
of  the  kind,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
manner  in  which  Robert  had  worked  out  the  estimate. 
Without  any  further  hesitation  he  desired  Robert  to  fiU 
up  the  form  of  a  tender  for  the  work,  which  he  then  and 
there  signed,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  trustees.  Aftei*  a  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days  Mr.  Murphy  received  the  intimation 
that  his  contra<jt  had  been  accepted,  and  that  he  could 
commence  operations  as  soon  as  he  pleased. 

The  next  day,  without  the  slightest  trepidation,  Mr. 
Murphy  gave  notice  at  the  savings*  bank  for  the  with- 
di*awal  of  a  himdred  pounds  of  his  deposit  j  and  he 
determined  to  commence  the  work  as  soon  as  he  con- 
veniently could,  hoping  thus  to  accomplish  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  joiners*  work,  which  he  could  keep 
in   stock  by  him  while  the  builders  were  occupied  in 
their  preliminary  operations.    In  this  he  was  admirably 
assisted  by  Robert,  who  had  now  become  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  very  skilful  workman.    When  the  time 
liad  an-ived  for  placing  in  the  timbers,  they  put  aside 
the  joiners*  work,  and  busied  themselves  in  the  new 
>»uilding.     They  had  also  engaged  to  assist  them  a 
couple  of  steady,  industrious  workmen,  with  whom  Mr. 
^Murphy  was  well  acquainted,  and  all  went  on  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner,  not  only  to  the  trustees  of 
the  school  and  the  architect,  but  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Miu-phy  as  well.    A  singular  little  bit  of  pride  devel- 
oped itself  in  him  on  the  occasion  which  was  indirectly 
brought  to  light  by  his  love  for  Robert  and  his  interest 
for  bis  success  in  life.    In  case  the  business  should 
increase,  he  had  long  intended  to  take  Robert  into 


partnership  with  him ;  in  f^t,  a  board  with  the  words 
"Murphy  and  Evans,  carpenter  and  joiners — con* 
ti*acts  ti^en  for  general  repah's,'*  placed  beside  the 
door  of  a  respectable  house,  had  long  been  the  summit 
of  Mr.  Murphy's  ambition.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  nothing  gives  a  young  tradesman  a  more  secure 
position  in  his  business  than  the  reputation  of  having 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  out  efficiently ;  and  he  re- 
solved, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  give  the  idea  of  their 
being  in  no  want  of  funds  for  the  completion  of  any 
respectable  contract  they  might  accept.  Thus,  one 
day,  when  Mr.  Murphy  was  requested  to  attend  before 
the  ti-ustees,  the  chairman  informed  him  that  the 
architect  having  certified  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  having  been  completed  to  his  perfect  satis- 
faction, he  (Mr.  Murphy)  could,  if  he  pleased,  draw 
some  money  on  account.  With  great  affected  humility, 
through  which,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of 
pride  wan  distinctly  visible,  Mr.  Murphy  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness,  and  admitted  that,  though  offers  of 
the  kind  might  frequently  be  of  great  use  to  a  trades- 
man, he  was  happy  to  say,  in  the  present  instance,  he 
did  not  require  it,  and  that  he  would  rather  wait  till 
the  termination  of  the  work. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gi*atification  of  this 
little  bit  of  pride  caused  Mr.  Murphy  some  slight 
anxiety,  as  it  not  only  obliged  him  to  withdraw  the 
whole  of  his  remaining  money  from  the  savings  bank, 
but  also  to  go  somewhat  deeply  into  debt  with  his 
timber  mei'chant,  who,  however,  afforded  him  the  re- 
quired credit  without  the  least  hesitation.  At  last  the 
contract  was  finished,  and  a  cheque  was  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Murphy  for  the  amount  due  to  him,  accompanied 
by  a  most  complimentary  letter  on  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  had  completed  his  engagement. 
The  debt  to  the  timber  merchant  was  immediately  paid 
off,  but  Murphy,  instead  of  placing  the  residue  in  the 
savings  bank,  opened  with  it  an  account  at  a  pnvate 
bank,  resolving  to  commence  operations  on  a  larger 
scale  whenever  he  could  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

For  the  next  three  years  every  transaction  entered 
into  by  Mr.  Murphy  yielded  most  favourable  results, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  on  taking  stock  the  day 
Robert  was  of  age,  he  foimd  that  he  had  not  only 
obtained  a  most  respectable  business  connection,  but 
that  he  had  a  fioating  balance  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pounds  at  his  bankers*.  The  worthy  man  now  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  what  had  been  to  him,  for  several 
yeai*s  past,' the  utmost  hope  of  his  ambition.  After 
due  consideration  with  his  wife,  they  resolved  on  mov- 
ing to  a  more  respectable  street  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
City  Road,  where  they  had  discovered  a  commodious 
house,  with  good  and  extensive  workshops  in  the 
rear,  to  which  they  shortly  afterwards  removed,  Mrs. 
Mui-phy  giving  up  for  the  future  the  idea  of  letting 
lodgings.  Here,  also,  it  may  be  stated,  that  Robert's 
name  for  the  first  time  appeared  as  a  master,  and  it 
was  painted  on  the  much-desired  sign-board  outside 
the  house — the  firm  afterwards  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  "  Murphy  and  Evans." 

Success  still  continued  to  attend  the  partners  in 
every  transaction  they  undertook;  and  at  last  they 
began  to  bd  looked  upon,  if  not  as  proprietors  of  a 
large  and  flourishing  business,  at  least  of  one  of  great 
respectability.  They  were,  in  fact,  admirably  adapted 
to  work  together.  Robert  had  a  great  respoct  for  his 
senior  partner,  and  .admitted  his  high  integrity  and 
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allowed  to  apeak  of  tliam,  or  evan  mentioii  their  iiamee 
is  the  booBe,  and  I  know  nothing  about  her.  I  never 
saw  her  but  once." 

*'  What  tort  of  woman  was  ihe  f "  inquired  Robert, 
rather  to  keep  up  the  conTeraation  thui  that  he  had 
any  particular  interest  in  the  answer. 

"  I  can  hardlj  tell  ;on,  aa  I  was  veiy  young  at  the 
time.  What  I  romember  of  her  certainly  nutde  a  moat 
favourable  impi-oaaion  on  me.  I  recollect  she  wae 
dressed  in  very  shabby  mourning,  ajid  wore  widow'a 
weeds.  She  wa»  crying  bo  bittci-ly  at  the  time  I  could 
hardly  distinguish  her  featuree." 

■'  What  was  she  crying  about  P" 

"  She  had  called  on  my  great-aunt  and  unole  to  eak 
them  to  asaiat  her  and  her  little  boy,  whom  she  bad 
brought  with  hat,  as  her  husband  had  left  hor  in  very 
distressed  clrcumatanceH." 

"  Where  did  she  live  f"  asked  Robert,  with  great 
interest  in  his  tone. 

"  Which  of  the  two  do  you  mean  ?"  waaMias  Smith's 
answer.  "My  great-aunt  lived,  aa  she  does  now,  at 
Clapton.  My  auut,  I  think,  liv^d  at  Norwich ;  bat  of 
that  I  am  not  certain,  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  wus 
very  young  at  the  time,  and  although  the  affair  mode 
a  considerable  impression  on  me,  a  good  deal  of  it  haa 
naturally  faded  from  my  memory. " 

For  some  moments  Robert  walked  by  her  side  silent 
and  thoughtful,  indeed,  so  serious  had  become  the 
eipreasion  of  his  countenance  that  it  attracted  his 
companion's  notice.  Not  wishing  the  conversation  to 
flag,  she  jestingly  said  to  him— 

"  Now,  OS  I  have  told  yon  aome  of  the  affairs  of  my 
family,  tell  me  something  about  yours." 

"My  father  and  mother,"  said  Robert,  "lived  at 
Norwich.  They  were  people  of  great  respectahility, 
but  far  from  rich.  Uy  father  died,  leaving  m;  mother 
in  great  poverty.  Some  friends  advanced  her  the  money 
to  take  us  up  to  I/ondon,  where  my  mother  had  an  annt 
living,  who  was  reputed  to  be  ia  good  circumstances, 
and  who  she  thought  would  assist  her.  She  took  our 
places  outside  the  night-coach  to  London,  although 
she  was  in  a  deep  canaumptlon  at  the  time,  ao  limited 
were  her  resonrcea.  The  day  after  her  arrival  she 
took  me  with  her  to  her  aunt's  at  Clapton.  The  old 
lady  received  us  in  the  most  unkind  and  cimel  manner. 
She  told  my  mother  abe  would  do  nothing  for  her,  and, 
after  insulting  her  grossly,  ordered  her  to  leave  the 
house,  and  never  to  set  her  foot  in  it  again.  My  poor 
mother  obeyed  her,  and  wc  returned  to  the  lodgings 
she  had  taken  at  the  house  of  a.  working  carpenter. 
A  short  time  afterwards  my  mother  died,  and  I  should 
hare  been  left  destitute  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  the  carpenter  and  hiawife;  with 
vhom  I  have  remained  ever  since.  So  you  see,  after 
all,  wc  arc  cousins." 

As  may  naturally  be  supposed,  Mies  Smith  was  much 
surprised  at  Robert's  statement.  She  looked  inquir- 
ingly into  his  face  for  some  moments,  as  if  endeavoui-- 
ing  to  recall  his  features  to  her  memoiy,  and  then 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  arc  that  black- 
haired  curly-beaded  little  boy  whom  the  widow  brought 
with  herP" 

"  I  am  he  as  certainly,"  said  Robert, "  as  you  are  the 
little  girl,  with  large  blue  eyes,  who  was  seated  at  the 
time  on  a  stool  by  the  fii-e,  watching  us  with  a  half- 
frightened,  half -interested  look.  But  t«U  me  how  it 
is  I  find  you  in  a  house  of  business.    I  thought  the 


old  woman — at  least,  so  I  understood  from  mj  moUier 
— intended  adopting  you  ¥' 

"  ^e  always  promieed  to  do  so,  but,  like  moat  a{  het 
otlier  promiaes,  she  failed  to  keep  it." 

Miss  Smith  now  entered  into  a  relation  of  the  as- 
cumstances  which  had  taken  place  in  her  great-aost't 
family  since  the  visit  of  Robert  and  his  mother;  bot 
as  her  narrative  was  so  frequently  broken  hy  questifiiu 
from  Robert,  and  diverges  into  cullateial  saly^cli, 
perhaps  it  would  bo  better  understood  if  we  gave  tkf 
reader  a  alight  sketch  of  it,  rather  than  follow  H^ 
Smith  in  all  her  prolijdty. 
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H  W  Irish  are  a  people  nt  j 

strong  feelings  andgeiwmiii 

impnlsea,  of  a  tenperamoit 

warm    and    energetic,   jet 

easily   swayed  for  good  or  I 

for  evil  through  their  fuel-  ] 

ings  and   affections.    Thrh  I 

I  modeof  erpreasioaiahi^'Ui 

imaginative  and  poetic,  eom* 

bin^  with   much  dramitii: 

force.       Any    person    u- 

qnointed  with  Ireland  u>d 

its  people  will  call  to  mind 

the  quantity  of  l^endaij 

lore  asaociated  with  cvtir 

old  family  and  caalle,  mi 

the  wild  stories  of  forts  uil 

fairies,  lepracbauns  and  banabees,  that  are  listened  to 

with  batwi  breath  and  creeping  fieah  by  the  terrified 

but  delighted  bearers.     The  strong  party  feelings  kept 

alive  by  rehgious  differences  are  an  inherent  part  d 

the  Irish  character,  and  they  ai-e  eiemplified  eiea  in 

the  songs  of  the  north  and  south ;  those  of  the  nortli, 

which  IS  almost  altogether  inhabited  by  hlati  Tir 

teaianU  (so  called  by  bne  aouthema),  indicate  atroaglj 

their    hatred   of    the   pope   and   the   papal  religiuD;      , 

while  the  aongs  in  ase  U)  the  south  and  soutb-sesl. 

where  Romanists    are  the    principal  portion  of  tbe     I 

people,    08   strongly  mark   their    objective  dislike  d 

Pnrteetautism  ajiatheS«**maeA,meMungUe£ng^eli. 

In  J.aat  taammaeh  means  Samm,  but  is  applied  1^  liu 

lower  orders  to  all   En^iab  people    and  Frote^U 

without  distinction,  the    a^icctive  "dirty"  being  il^ 

constant  accompaniment. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  strong  party  of  Orang'.'- 
men  have  their  peculiar  songa,  which  are  sung  'id 
on  enthusiasm  aa  fresh  aa  wheii  the  stirring  gwnei 
were  being  enacted  which  gave  them  hirtb.  Our  | 
readers  may  not  all  be  aware  that  the  name  of  I 
"Orangemen"  waa  adopted  by  the  Proteatanti  in  I  > 
consequence  of  King  William  having  bean  Frince  d 
Orange)  and  port  of  the  Orange  toast  is  dedicated  "To  | 
the  gloriauB,  pioua,  and  immortal  memory  of  tha  gitii  | 
and  good  King  William,  who  freed  us  from  poperj. 
knavery,  slavery,  and  wooden  shoes."  One  of  thwrsriot  , 
songs  IS  "  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  which  runa  ss  i 
follows ; — 

Julf  tba  firal.  In  Oldbrtdgr  Iowa, 

Tbmv  w«i  >  (TTETOiti  baCUe, 
Wlieit  many  b  mui  Uy  on  lb*  gnauj, 

And  thp  cannooi  thev  did  rnttle.  I 

King  Jianu  he  pitchaJ  hii  (cati  ImIwhii 

Tin  lines,  for  to  nlire, 
Bnt  King  WillUm  tlinw  hk  bl 

Ami  Mt  tbem  all  on  (in. 
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Thei'ftt  enraged  they  rowed  revenge 

Upon  King  William's  forces, 
And  oft  did  vehemently  cry 

That  tJiey  would  stop  their  courses. 
A  bullet  fix)m  the  Iiish  came 

And  graced  King  William's  arm ; 
They  ttioaght  hia  ifaiesty  was  slain, 

But  it  did  him  iitUe  harm. 

ITic  entire  ballad  is  too  long  to  quote,  \j\\i  we  must 
make  room  for  another  verse  or  two : — 

When  valiant  Scliombcrg  he  was  sLoin, 

Kin^  William  he  accosted 
His  warlike  men  for  to  move  on, 

And  he  would  bo  the  foremost. 
**  Brave  boys,"  he  said,  "  be  not  dismnyM 

"  For  the  loss  of  one  commander  j 
"  For  God  will  be  our  king  this  day, 

**  And  ril  be  general  under." 

The  enemy  being  defeated,  retire  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  on  Dublin. 

Then  said  King  William  to  his  men, 

Af\er  the  French  departed, 
••  I'm  glad,"  said  he,  *'  that  none  of  ye 

"  Seem  to  be  faint-hearted  j 
"  So  sheathe  your  swords  and  rest  awhile, 

"  In  time  we'll  follow  aifter." 
1'hese  words  he  uttered  with  a  smile 

The  day  he  crossed  the  water. 

The  memorable  sie^e  of  Deny,  during  which  Lundv 
ithe  governor  appomted  by  the  false  l^connel) 
wished  to  surrender  the  city  to  James,  gave  rise  to 
another  famous  song.  On  the  first  hint  of  the  con- 
templated treason  the  apprentice  boy  a  of  Derry 
rushed  to  the  gates  and  manned  the  walls,  binding 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  that  only  over  their  dead 
bodies  should  the  foe  gain  possession  of  the  maiden 
city.  In  their  enthusiasm  they  tore  their  white  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  into  strips,  and  obtained  other  pieces 
of  white  linen,  which  they  bound  round  their  left 
arms,  as  an  insignia  of  their  oath  and  watchword — 

NO  SURRENDER. 

Behold  the  crimson  bnnnei-a  Hoat 

O'er  yonder  turrets  hoary  ; 
They  tell  of  days  of  dauntless  note. 

And  Derry's  dauntless  glory. 
When  her  brave  sons  undaunted  stood, 

Embattled  to  defend  her ; 
Indignant  stemmed  oppression's  flood. 

And  sang  out  **  No  Surrender." 

Old  Den-y's  walls  were  firm  and  strong, 

Well  fenced  in  every  quarter  ; 
M^ch  frowning  bastion  giim  along 

Witli  culverin  and  mortar. 
But  Derry  had  a  surer  guaixi 

Than  all  that  art  could  lend  her ; 
Her  'prentice  hearts  the  gates  who  banrfii, 

And  aang  out  **  Ko  Subbender." 

*  «  41  41 

Lung  may  the  crimson  banner  wave, 

A  meteor  sti^eaming  airy ; 
Portentoos  of  the  free  and  brave 

Who  guaixl  the  gates  of  Derry. 
And  Derry's  sons  alike  defy 

Pope^  traitor,  and  Pretender ; 
And  peal  to  hoiven  tlieir  'prentice  ciy, 

Their  patriot "  No  Surrestdhui."' 

The  valiant  defence  of  the  '*  'prentice  boys "  pre- 
served the  city  tmtil  "William's  armv  came  to  their 
relief ;  and  to  this  day,  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
.Icliverance,  the  *prentice  boys  of  Derry  close  the 
i;ates,  and  march  in  procession  round  the  walls,  singing 
their  commemorative  song. 

The  songs  of  the  Jacobite  or  Boumn  Catholic  party 
ire  frequently  full  of  veiled  allusions  to  the  cause  they 
espouse,  although   in    some   cases   they    speak    out 


plainly  enough  the  sentiments  of  the  singers.  One 
song  in  general  use  at  the  time  of,  and  after  the 
rebellion  of  '98,  ha4  the  ref iraiu  o{  which  this  is  a 
translation, — 

The  skin  of  King  George 

Will  make  shoes  for  Buonaparte. 

And  the  celebrated  ballad  of  the  "  Shan  Van  Yogh,'' 
written  in  1796,  is  not  only  still  sung  in  fair  and 
market,  always  attracting  a  crowd  of  eager  listeners, 
but,  on  every  political  occasion  that  will  admit  of  it, 
additional  illustnitive  verses  are  sun^.  "Shan  Yan 
Yo^ ''  means  "  the  poor  old  woman,  and  is  a  name 
for  Ireland.    Here  are  the  fii'st  two  verses : — 

Oil,  the  French  arc  on  the  sea. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh ; 
The  French  are  on  the  sea. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh. 
Oh !  the  French  are  in  the  bay,* 
They'll  be  here  without  delay. 
And  the  Orange  will  decay, 

Says  the  Slian  Van  Vogh. 
Oh  1  tho  French  are  in  the  bay. 
They'll  be  here  by  break  of  day, 
And  the  Orange  will  deciiy, 

&iys  the  Shan  Van  Vogh. 

And  where  will  they  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  tlie  Shan  Van  Vogh  \ 
Where  will  they  have  their  camp  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh. 
On  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  f  they  will  be  there. 
With  their  pikes  in  good  repair, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vogh. 
To  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  repair  \ 
And  Lord  Edwar^  will  be  there. 

Says  the  Shan  V^an  Vogh. 

Another  baUad  of  '98,  still  much  sung,  gives  a  fail 
picture  of  the  ideas  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the 
means  taken  for  the  discovery  of  the  rebels.  It  is 
always  sure  of  a  sympathizing  audience,  and  there  is  a 
certain  dramatic  power  and  pathos  in  it  which  tempt 
us  to  quote  it  entu'e. 

THE  CROPPy§  BOY. 

"  Good  men  and  true  in  this  house  who  dwell, 
"To  a  stranger  bouchaljl  I  pray  you  tell 
•'  Is  the  priest  at  home?  or  may  he  be  seen? 
"  I  would  speak  a  word  with  Father  Green." 

*'  The  priest's  at  heme,  boy,  and  may  be  seen, 
"  Tis  easy  speaking  with  Father  Green  ; 
**  But  you  must  wait  till  I  go  and  see 
**  If  the  holy  father  alone  may  be." 

The  youth  has  enter'd  an  empty  hall, 
What  a  lonely  sound  has  his  light  footfall  1 
And  the  gloomy  chamber's  chill  and  Uire, 
With  a  vested  priest  in  a  lonely  chair. 

The  youth  has  knelt  to  tell  his  sin? ; 
'*  Nomine  Dei^*  the  youth  begins ; 
At  **  Mea  culpa  "  he  beats  his  breast. 
And  in  broken  murmurs  he  speaks  the  rest. 

*'  At  the  siege  of  Ross  did  my  father  fall, 
"  And  at  Gorey  my  loving  brothera  all  j 
'*  I  alone  am  lefl  of  mr  name  and  race, 
*•  I  will  go  to  Wexford  and  take  their  place. 

''  I  caned  three  times  since  last  Easter  day ; 
**  At  mass-time  once  I  went  to  play ; 
*^  I  passed  the  churchyard  one  day  in  haste, 
"  And  forgot  to  pray  for  my  mother^k  rest, 

'*  [  bear  no  hate  against  living  thing, 
'•  But  I  love  my  country  above  my  king, 
"  Now,  father,  bless  me  and  let  me  gc, 
••  To  die,  if  God  has  ordained  it  so.** 


♦  Bantry.  t  W^l«. 

X  Lord  Edward  Fitigcrald ;  later,  O'Connell  was  iubstitutod  by 
the  balliul  singers. 
§  Croppies — a  name  for  the  rebels,  vrho  wore  short  hair. 
II  Bonchal— boy. 
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The  priest  said  nought,  but  a  rustling  noise 
Ifmle  the  youth  lo<£  up  in  wild  surprise ; 
The  robes  were  off,  and  in  scarlet  there 
Sat  a  yeoman  captain,  with  fiery  glare. 

With  fiery  glare  and  with  fuiy  hoarse. 

Instead  of  a  blessing  he  spoke  a  curse  :-^ 

**  Twas  a  good  thought,  boy,  to  cone  here  and  shriTC, 

"  For  one  uiort  hour  is  your  time  to  lire. 

"Upon  yon  rlTer  three  tenders  float. 
The  priest's  in  one,  if  he  isn't  shot ; 
We  hold  his  house  for  our  loitl  the  Icing, 
And,  Amen  say  I,  may  all  ti-aitors  swing." 

At  Geneva*  barrack  that  young  man  died, 
And  at  Passage  they  hare  his  body  laid ; 
Good  people  who  live  in  peace  and  joy 
Breathe  a  prayer  and  a  tear  for  tlie  Croppy  boy. 

The  Bong  of  the  "  United  Irishman,'*  of  1796,  would 
still  appear  to  be  paramount  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Fenian  party.  Green  has  always  been  the  national 
emblem  of  Erin,  and  on  every  occasion  when  it  was 
possible  green  flags,  scarfs,  and  uniforms  havo  been  dis- 
played by  its  adherents.  The  "Eighty-two  Club  "sported 
it  in  gallant  style  when  its  members  were  beginning 
to  ffo  too  fast  for  O'Gonnell ;  and  in,  1848  the  "  Young 
IrcSanders  "  made  it  conspicuous  in  their  processions. 
Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  faroniite  song  with 
the  disaffected  should  be — 

UP  WITH  THE  GREEN. 

'Tis  the  green — on,  the  green  is  the  colour  of  the  true. 

And  we^l  bock  it  'gainst  the  orange,|  and  weMl  i-aUe  it  o'er  the 

bluet 
For  tlie  colour  of  old  Ireland  alone  should  here  be  seen, 
Tis  the  colour  of  the  martyr'd  dead— ^ur  own  immorta)  green. 

Then  up  for  the  gi'een,  boys,  and  up  for  the  gi-een  1 

Oh,  'tis  down  to  the  lust  and  a  8h.ime  to  be  seen ; 

But  weVe  hands— oh,  we're  hands,  boys,  full  sti'ong  enough,  I 
ween. 

To  rescue  and  to  raise  again  our  own  immortal  green. 

Oh,  remember  the  days  when  their  reign  we  did  disturb. 
At  Limerick  and  Thnrles,  Blackwater  and  Benburb ; 
Aud  ask  this  proud  Saxon  if  our  blows  he  did  enjoy. 
When  we  met  him  on  the  battle-field  of  France — at  Foutenoy. 

Then  we'll  up  for  the  gi'een,  boy?,  and  up  for  the  green  I 

Oh,  'tis  ^iU  in  the  dust,  and  a  shame  to  be  sceu  ; 

But  we're  hearts  and  we've  hands,  boys,  full  strong  enough,  I 
ween. 

To  rescue  and  to  mine  again  our  own  unsullied  green  I 

We  shall  merely  give  a  verse  or  two  more  on  either 
side,  as  specimens  of  the  feelings  of  the  rebels  and 
Orangemen.  The  first  is  from  a  rebel  song,  the  hero 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  to  fly  to  a  foreign 
land,  as  he  dared  not  appear  in  his  native  place  asam. 
It  might  be  sung  by  many  of  the  misled  dupes  of  the 
present  day. 

llten  fai^vell  father,  and  mother,  too. 
And  sister  Maiy — 1  hare  but  you. 
A  thousand  guineas  you  would  lay  down 
If  I  might  walk  in  Wexford  town. 

That  there  would  be  danger  in  the  experiment  may 
be  gathered  from  a  song  on  the  loyahst  side,  which 
breathes  vengeance  in  such  language  as  this : — 

Holy  water, 
Slaughter  slaughter. 
Sprinkle  the  Catholics  e\ery  out* 

That  the  hero  of  the  regretful  ballad  was  not  quite 
without  hope,  or  untainted  by  similar  hateful  f eelmes, 
may  be  seen  from  the  concluding  lines  of  his  f arewelf— 

But  if  I  live  and  that  I  oome  home, 

I  will  wbet  my  pike  on  their  Orange  bonet* 

The  last  verse  we  shall  give,  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  violent  party  spint,  is  one  from  a  rebel  song, 

*  A  oairack  in  Cork  Co.  so  called,      f  The  Oi-ange  colours. 


which  breathes  not  only  intense  haired,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  strange  fancy. 

The  tree  of  liberty  is  planted 
In  the  6amcs  of  burning  hell ; 
And  the  fruit  that  grows  upon  it 
Is  the  sowls  of  Orangemen. 

The  date  of  the  following  ballad  is  not  known,  bat 
it  appears  to  have  been  written  when  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  GathoUo  youth  of  Ireland  were  drawn  away 
to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Iiish  Bri&;ade.  The  air  to 
which  it  is  sung  is  mournfully  tencfer,  and  the  song 
is  a  great  favourite  all  over  the  country. 

SHULE  AROON. 

I  would  I  were  on  yonder  hill, 

'Tis  there  I'd  sit  and  cry  my  Bit ; 

And  every  tear  would  turn  a  mOl, 

Is  go  de  tu  mo  mumin  skn. 

Shule,  shule,  ahule  Arooo, 
Shule  go  succir,  agus  shule  go  cuin, 
Shule  go  den  durrus  agus  clighglum, 
Is  go  de  tu  mo  mumin  slan. 

ril  sell  my  rock,  I'll  sell  my  reel, 
I'll  sell  my  only  spinning  wheel. 
To  buv  for  my  love  a  sword  of  steel. 
Is  go  de  tu  mo  mumin  slas. 

Shule,  shule,  &c. 

I'll  dye  my  petticoats,  I'll  dye  them  red,* 
And  round  Uie  world  I'll  beg  my  bn>aJ, 
Until  my  parents  shall  wish  me  dead. 
Is  go  de  tu  mo  mumin  slan. 

Shule,  shule,  &c. 

I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish  in  vain, 
I  wish  I  had  mj  heai-t  again, 
And  vainly  think  I'd  not  complain. 
Is  go  de  tu  mo  murnin  skn. 

Shulc,  shul^  &c. 

"  O,  say  mv  brown  diimin  '*  is  a  Jacobite  relic,  Ire- 
land beinff  alle^rically  represented  as  a  cow,  for  which  | 
"drimin*^  is  tie  Irish.    The  five  ends  of  Erin  aw 
the  five  kingdoms  into  which  the  island  was  divided  ^ 
under  the  Milesian  dynasty,  Leinster,  Munster,  UUter 
Connaught,  and  Meath. 

A  DRIMIN  DOON  DILIS  NO  SRODAf  NA  MBO, 

0,  say  my  brown  Drimin,  thou  silk  of  the  kine. 
Where,  where  are  thy  strong  ones,  last  hope  of  thy  liue  ? 
Too  deep  and  too  long  is  tlie  slumber  they  take, 
At  the  loud  call  of  fi-ecdom  why  don't  they  awake  ? 

My  strong  oDas  have  fallen  frwn  the  bright  eye  of  day, 
AU  darkly  they  sleep  in  their  dwelling  of  clay ; 
The  cold  turf  is  o'er  them— they  hear  not  my  aies, 
And  since  Lewis  no  aid  gives,  I  cannot  arise. 

O,  where  art  thou  Lewis?     Our  eyes  are  on  thee,— 
Are  thy  lofty  ships  walking  in  strength  o'er  the  sea? 
In  freedom's  last  strife,  if  you  linger  or  quail. 
No  mom  e'er  shall  break  on  the  night  of  the  Gael. 

But  should  the  king's  son,  now  bereft  of  his  right. 
Come,  proud  in  his  strength,  for  hb  country  to  fi^t, 
Like  leaves  on  the  trees  will  new  people  arise. 
And  deep  from  their  mountains  shout  back  to  my  cries. 

When  the  prince,  now  an  exile,  shall  oome  for  his  own» 
The  isles  of  his  father,  his  rights,  and  his  throne; 
My  people  in  battle  the  Saxons  will  meet. 
And  kick  them  before,  like  old  shoes  from  their  feeL 

O'er  mountnins  and  valleys  they'll  press  on  their  root, 
The  five  ends  of  Erin  shall  ring  to  their  shout; 
My  sons,  all  united,  shall  bless  the  glad  day 
When  the  flint-hearted  Saxon  they've  chased  far  awny. 

"  The  Lament  of  Ognive,"  also  written  by  CalUnan, 
is  another  interesting  specimen  of  this  style  of  In»i 
poetry,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  of  its  insertion. 
The  &vourite  love  songs  of  Ireland  wiQ  f  oim  the  sub- 
ject of  another  paper. 

*  Probably  as  a  sign  of  vengeanoe.  . 

t  Silk  of  the  cows— nn  idiomatic  ezprttsion  for  the  most  l«sBttnu 
of  cattle,  which  Callanan,  the  translator,  has  oreservBd. 
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JOEN  KNOX. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth' century 
there  waa.  no  country  in  Europe  iu  wiuch  the  oomip- 
tious  and  ahusea  of  the  Ohurch  of  Bomo  ha4  been 
carried  to  a  greater,  if  wa  may  not  nay  to  io  ^*eat  an 
extent  as  they  had  in  Bootlana* 

At  this  penod  the  condition  of  the  Scottish  natioui 
as  far  as  religion  and  religious  teaching  are  oonoemed, 
wjis  most  deplorable.  The  people  were  gi^oasly  ignomnt 
and  superstitious,  and  the  clergy,  who,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  alinoat  as  nnletforod  aa  those  whom 
they  professed  to  guide  and  instruct,  traded  on  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  laity  for  the  pux'pose 
of  increasing  their  wealth  and  power  in  the  state. 
Money  and  personal  advancement  were  tho  g^eat  ob- 
jects kept  in  view  by  the  Scottiah  clergy  of  all  ranks 
previous  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  j  and,  unfor- 
tunately, ignorance  and  worldJiness  were  not  the  only 
failings  for  which  they  deservedly  incurred  reproach. 
There  was  a  blot  on  their  chai'aoter  even  worse  than 
these — the  general  diasolutenesa  of  their  morals — ^whioh 
rendered  the  lives  of  so  many,  both  high  and  low,  a 
scandal  to  religion  and  an  outrage  on  decency. 

Enough  has  Dcen  said  to  show  now  dark  sjid  hopeless 
was  the  state  of  the  Scottish  church  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  J^unes  V,  i  bnt  even  then  Luther  was  at 
work  in  Germany  and  Znlngliua  in  Switzerland,  com- 
bating the  en'oi's  of  the  Ohurch  of  'Rome,  and  the 
means  were  in  preparation  by  which  the  work  of 
the  Reformation  would  be  commenced  in  Scotland  at 
no  distant  period. 

In  1504  was  bom  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  son  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavil,  who  was  closely 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  Designed  for 
the  church  from  his  earliest  years,  this  young  man 
attracted  oonsiderablo  attention,  in  1526,  by  speaking 
openly,  and  ^^  ^^  measured  termSi  of  the  abuses  that 
existed  in  the  church  at  that  time,  He  had  been  led 
to  this  in  all  probability  by  the  pemaal  of  some  of  the 
writings  of  Luther  which  had  Been  brought  into  the 
countryi  although  the  intruduotion  of  these  and  similar 
works  had  been  forbidden  by  JW  Aot  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1525.  Quitting  Scotland  to  travel  on  the 
continent,  young  Hamilton  repaired  at  once  to  Luther 
at  Wittenberg,  and  after  studying  for  some  time  at  the 
imiversity  of  Marburg,  ho  determined,  against  the  per- 
suasion of  his  friends,  to  return  to  his  native  land 
and  preach  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  religion  to  his 
countiymen.  This  he  did}  but  soon  after  landing 
he  was  decoved,  under  the  false  pretence  of  a  con- 
ference,  to  tit.  Andrews,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Archbishop  Beatoun,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  as  a 
heretic,  February  28, 1688, 

With  Hamilton's  martyrdom  the  Eefoimation  in 
Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  heroism 
with  which  ne  met  his  death  raised  a  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  into  the  opinions  for  which  be  suffered ;  and 
in  many  cases  inquirjr  led  to  conyictioni  and  conviction 
to  an  earnest  determination  to  contend  resolut^y  for 
the  truth.  The  clergy,  alarmed  at  the  i<apid  spread 
of  the  new  opinions,  commenced  a  bitter  persecution 
of  those  who  were  suspected  of  holding  themi  and 
from  1530  to  ].540  many  perished  at  the  atalce,  while 
several,  among  whom  was  George  Buchanan,  after- 
wards tutor  to  James  VI.,  saved  tneir  lives  by  retreat- 
ing to  ISngland  and  the  continent, 

In  154*2  tne  Scottish  reformers  received  an  important 
accession  to  their  body  in  the  person  of  John  Knox, 
who  had  taken  orders  about  1530,  and  had  been  teaching 
for  many  years  in  the  university  of  St,  Andrews.  Tired 
of  following  the  beaten  track  of  the  Schoolcraft  ai  the 
times,  and  the  writings  of  the  scholastic  divines  whose 
books  were  then  in  vogue,  Knox's  thirst  for  a  more 
extended  range  of  knowledge  induced  him  to  study 


the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ohristian  churcb,  and 
by  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  he  was  led  on  to  become 
better  acc^uainted  with  the  teachings  and  precepts  of 
Holy  Writ  by  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  onginaL 
At  thia  juncture  the  persecution  of  the  reformers 
was  commenced  more  hotly  than  ever;  but  violence 
bogeta  violence,  and  in  1546  Cardinal  Beatoon  was 
uisaasinated  in  the  Oastle  of  St.  Andrews,  which  wa>: 
held  by  those  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  an-1 
3i)on  became  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  were  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  prelates  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  reformed  religion.  Among  them 
was  John  Knox,  who  remained  in  the  castle  till  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  taken  by  a  body  of  Fi-ench 
troops,  and  the  gi'cater  pert  of  its  garrison  consigned 
to  the  gallevs. 

As  a  galley-slave,  John  Knox  the  reformer,  who 
was  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  seeking  to  serve 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  hia  reason,  laboiuvd 
at  the  oar  for  nineteen  weary  nmnths,  when  he  obtained 
his  release.  But  it  was  not  yet  safe  for  him  to  retnm 
to  Scotland,  and  he  remained  an  exile  from  his  native 
huid,  first  in  England  and  then  at  G^ieva,  until  tht 
sunimer  of  1556,  more  than  a  year  after  the  regency 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  iiie  quoeu  dowager,  who. 
for  political  reasons,  had  for  some  time  pretended  U> 
countenance  the  views  of  the  reformers. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  retii'ement  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran  from  the  regency  the  reformers  had  refrainttl 
from  exposing  themselves  to  danger  by  avowing  their 
opinions  and  assembling  themselves  together  even  f-.r 
private  prayer  in  their  own  houses.  When  the  queen 
dowager  came  into  power  they  were  emboldened  to 
declare  their  sentiments  openly,  and  John  Knox,  hear- 
ing, in  his  retreat  at  Geneva,  of  this  favourable  chancre, 
repaired  to  Scotland,  He  now  preached  and  admiu- 
istered  the  Holy  Supper,  first  privately  and  then  iii 
public,  and  induced  the  friends  of  the  reformed  faitli 
to  make  a  formal  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
by  showing  tliem  the  guilt  and  folly  of  their  teniiH>- 
nsing  conduct  in  continuiug  to  attend  her  serriees. 
especially  the  celebration  of  mass,  while  they  con- 
demned them  in  their  hearts  as  utterly  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Scriptui^es.  After  this  the  re- 
formers in  many  pai*ts  of  Scotland  made  open  profes- 
sion of  their  faith,  entering  into  a  solemn  bond  amouir 
themselves — the  eai4iest  germ  of  the  **  Solemn  Lea^rae 
and  Covenant "  of  1638— ^to  abjui-e  the  popish  commu- 
nion, and  "  maintain  and  promote  the  pure  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  as  Grod  should  favour  them  with  opp»r- 
tunities.'* 

Thiis  was  an  open  breach  made  between  the  papist? 
and  the  reformers  of  Scotland,  which  grew  wider  an.l 
deeper  day  by  day,  through  the  fearless  preaching  "f 
Jomi  Knox,  who  remained  in  Scotland,  making  eon- 
verta  in  all  ranks,  until  July,  1556,  when  a  summoiij; 
from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva,  who  had 
chosen  him  as  one  of  their  pastors,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  return  to  the  continent.  The  retire- 
ment of  Knox  from  Scotland  at  this  period  is  eou- 
sidered  to  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  cause  of 
the  reformed  faith  than  his  presence  would  have  Kvn. 
Matters  were  not  yet  sufllciently  ripe  for  a  genenJ 
reformation,  and  the  popish  clergy  were  less  anxiuuj 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures  against  the  refoi-mers 
when  their  principal  champion  h^  quitted  the  field 
and  appareiitly  withdrawn  Irom  the  contest ;  while  the 
seed  that  he  had  so  lately  sown  had  time  io  take  root 
in  his  absence,  and  spread  in  every  direction  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

During  his  stay  at  Geneva,  until  his  £nal  retui-n 
to  Scotland  in  Mav,  1559,  Knox  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  leading  reformers,  and  his  lettern 
and  advice  were  of  incalculable  value  in  advancing  th« 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  December,  1>^"' 
the  Protestant  nobility  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  havii ;: 
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attached  their  signaturea  to  a  bond  of  mutual  assistance, 
they  sent  a  letter  to  John  Knox,  begging  him  to  oome 
among  them  pnoe  more  and  strengthen  their  hearts  and 
hands  by  his  presence.  This  letter  did  not  reach  its  des- 
tination until  nearly  a  year  after  it  had  been  written,  but 
Knox  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Scotland,  where  popu- 
lar f  eelmg  had  been  roused  once  more  against  the  (uergy 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Walter  Mill,  an  aged  priest,  who 
was  burnt  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic  in  August,  1558,  by 
order  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andi'ews. 

This  fairiy  roused  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scot- 
land and  the  preachers  of  the  reformed  faith  into  action. 
The  farmer  laid  their  complaints  in  a  formal  manner 
before  the  regent,  and  obtained  from  her  a  promise 
of  protection  and  liberty  of  religious  instruction  and 
worship;  while  the  latter  began  to  preach  and  admin- 
inter  the  Holy  Supper  with  greater  publicity  than  ever. 
When  Knox  arrived  in  Scotland  he  found  matters  in 
a  most  critical  state.  The  queen  regent  luui  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and«  re();ardless  of  her  nromise,  had  de* 
dared  her  determination  to  suppress  tne  Eef  oiination ; 
while  the  ref  oimers  were  steadily  resolved  to  take  any 
measures  i^at  might  be  forced  upon  ih&oi  to  secure 
freedom  of  religious  opinion.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  to  th6  regent  that  Knox  was  in  Scotland  he 
was  proclaimed  an  outlaw  and  a  rebel*  while  sentence 
of  outlawry  was  passed  on  ail  preaohers  of  the  re- 
formed faiUi,  and  all  x>6rsons  were  forbidden  to  bar* 
bour  and  assist  them  under  pain  of  being  considered 
guilty  of  rebellion. 

At  last  an  outbreak  of  the  people  in  PeHh,  in  which 
all  the  monaatenes  in  the  town  were  destroyed,  csased 
both  parties  to  have  reooiu*ae  to  anns.  It  is  ioij^ossible 
to  give  even  a  summaiy  of  the  events  of  the  civil  strife 
that  followed,  between  the  queen  regent  and  the  papist 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  Congregation,"  as  the 
reformers  then  began  to  style  themselves,  on  the  other. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Knox  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  armed  resistance  offered  by  the  Protestants  to 
their  oppressors,  visiting  all  parts  of  Scotland  in  turn, 
enconrsging  the  faint-hearted,  and  preaching  fearlessly 
day  after  day,  undeterred  by  constant  threats  of  assas- 
sination and  the  fierce  resentment  of  his  enemies,  who 
publicly  offered  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  ap- 
prehend or  kill  him.  After  more  than  a  year  of  un- 
remitting exeortion,  his  courage  and  constancy  met 
vrith  their  reward  in  the  oomplete  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  in  SooUand  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 
August  24th,  1560. 

At  this  time  Knox  was  officiating  as.  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  position 
through  the  eventful  period  that  followed  the  return 
of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  from  France,  and  the  sue* 
cessive  regencies  of  the  Earls  of  Murray,  Lennox, 
Mar,  and  Morton,  until  his  death  in  1572. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  often  overcast  by 
the  storm  of  strife  and  trouble  that- was  continually 
eathering  and  breaking  over  Scotland  while  Mary  and 
iier  favouritea  held  the  reins  of  government.  In  perils 
often,  and  **weaJc  in  bodily  presence,"  though  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  his  speech,  it  were  no  irre- 
verence to  call  him  the  St.  Paul  of  Scotland.  When 
lie  died  men  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father;  and 
-when  his  body  was  borne  to  its  last  resting-pJace  in 
tlie  chmrohyard  of  St.  Giles,  his  funeral  was  xollowed 
by  all,  both  gentle  and  simple,  who  had  loved  him 
when  aliv& 

And  when  the  sad  ceremony  was  over,  and  those  who 
thronged  around  his  grave  were  casting  a  long  last 
lingermg  look  at  the  coffin  which  hid  all  that  was 
mcnrtel  of  Scotland's  greatest  reformer  from  their 
eves  for  ever,  the  voice  of  the  Begent  Morion  biK)ke 
the  solemn  dlenoe,  as  he  pronom^ed  the  best  and 
fittest  eulogium  that  tongpie  could  utter  in  his 
honour— 

"  Tliere  lies  he  who  never  feardd  the  face  of  man," 


THE  QUESTION  OF  WAGES. 

By  Bonamy  Price. 
"A  FAIR  day's  waces  for  a  fair  day's  work.'*  This 
seems  a  natural  right,  a  fair  and  reasonable  thing,  A 
man  in  asking  for  it  thinks  that  he  is  only  demanding 
what  God  intended  that  he  should  have ;  and  it  is  an 
even  bai'gain  too.  He  who  asks  for  the  rewai'd  offers 
to  do  the  service  which  is  to  give  him  a  title  to  it.  He 
does  not  want  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  he  does 
not  seek  to  live  u^on  his  neighbours ;  he  is  ready  to 
give  full  value  in  return  for  what  he  receives ;  the 
request  is  just,  considerate,  and  honest.  The  self- 
respect  of  both  emi^loyer  and  workman  is  preserved  by 
suon  aoi  equal  division  between  the  two  paities  to  the 
contract;  the  manhood  of  both  is  preserved  entire; 
the  labourer  stcmds  on  equal  terms  vith.  him  who 
nrofite  by  his  labour.  The  emi>loyer,  too,  must  wish 
for  such  a  wav  of  canying  on  his  business.  The  con- 
tentment of  his  workman  is  a  gi'cat  gain  to  him,  as 
weU  as  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  feelings.  A  dis- 
satisfied labourer  never  works  with  a  will ;  and  we  all 
know  the  difi'erence  between  work  done  heartily  and 
work  done  grudgingly^  It  is  z-ight,  thei-ef ore,  ana  it  is 
profitable  to  both  sides,  that  a  workman  should  be 
weU  paid  for  hia  work ;  and  this  truth  rests  not  only 
on  a  natural  gratification  of  kindly  feelings — the 
feelings  of  the  man  to  the  master  and  of  the  mai»ter  te 
the  man — ^but  also  on  a  law  of  our  nature.  Whatevei* 
is  just  is  sure  U>  bring  out  most  good  for  eveiy  one  in 
the  long  run.  A  poorly-paid  people  are  never  useful 
or  comfortable  p^ff'sons  te  deal  with.  A  few  selfish  and 
hard-grained  men  may  fancv  that  they  may  increase 
their  selfish  gains  by  paring  down  wages  to  the  lowest 
sum  which  they  can  make  a  poor  m^  take ;  and  they 
may  suoceed  in  their  one-sided  bargaining.  Bad 
men  are  not  always  punished  in  this  life.  !^ver  since 
the  time  of  David,  they  have  even«  at  times,  been  seen 
to  prosper ;  but  these  are  few  comparativelv,  and  the 
experience  of  human  life  abundantly  shows  that  wicked- 
ness in  the  long  run,  and  common,  te  a  great  body  of 
people,  does  not  thrive.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  is  not  merely  a  saying  but  a  truth,  which  cai'ef  ul 
observers  find  to  prevail  even  in  this  lowei*  world. 

We  may  feel  quite  sm^e  then  that  it  is  God's  will 
— His  will  as  made  known  in  Providence,  and  in  the 
working  of  human  life — that  a  man  should  get  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  woiOc.  It  is  a  tiiith,  not 
only  beotfoae  it  is  right  and  just,  but  also  because  it 
works  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  eveiybody. 
But  though  it  is  God's  will,  it  is  not  all  God's  wilL  He 
has  not  placed  men  on  earth  in  such  a  position  thai; 
good  wages  will  as  certainly  follow  good  work  as  that 
a  man  would  have  two  arms  and  two  legs.  In  this 
latter  case  God  has  not  only  laid  down  a  rvde,  but  also 
has  provided  that  it  should  be  cairied  out;  but  in  all 
m«;tters  that  depend  on  the  behaviour  of  man,  their 
conduct,  or  their  relations  to  one  another.  He  has  left 
much  for  men  to  do  themselves.  He  does  not  produce 
food  and  clothing  in  the  same  way  as  he  gives  to  eveiy 
animal  its  proper  form,  and  to  every  mineral  its  pro- 
per nature.  Men  are  not  turned  out  wise  and  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  from  their  Maker's  hands  just  as 
ihej  come  fo^  with  natural  faculties  of  body  and 
mind.  The  laws  of  human  life,  laws  which  noae  of  us 
can  escape,  compel  us  to  boar  the  consequences  of  out* 
f  oUy  or  our  wisdom ;  and  we  are  thereby  sbarpl  jr  taught 
to  avoid  the  one  and  to  seek  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  there  is  another  oircumstanoe  which  deservoa  to  be 
always  remembered  in  this  matter.  Weai'e  so  made  as 
to  suffer,  not  onlv  for  the  foolish  things  we  do  our* 
selves,  but  also  for  the  wrong  things  which  othov 
da.  A  careless  mother,  a  drunken  father,  do  mooh 
harm  to  their  children;  a  mistake  made  by  mleni 
or  by  mastera  injures  the  workmen  and  the  people; 
violent  or  unreasonable  conduct  in  labourers  does  sr^eat 
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miacliief  to  property,  and  thereby  BuJOfering  is  brought 
apon  every  one.  So  we  are  led  io  the  sreat  truth  that 
wnat  onght  to  be  cannot  always  be  had ;  and  we  must 
not,  when  things  work  differently  from  what  we  wish 
to  see  and  what  we  think  right,  immediately  la^  the 
blame  on  the  first  person  we  can  find,  especially  if  he 
is  the  one  through  whom  the  harm  seems  to  fall  upon 
us.  Very  often  ne  is  just  the  most  innocent  man  in 
the  matter.  The  manufacturer  or  the  shopkeeper  who 
discharges  his  people  or  reduces  their  wages  mar  be 
himself  the  victim  of  a  change  of  fashion  over  which 
he  has  no  control  whatever.  It  looks  hard  that  he 
should  treat  his  workpeople  badly ;  in  reality  he  suffers 
quite  as  much,  veiy  often  a  great  deal  more  than  they. 
Men  working  for  wages  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  rich  are  always  in  the  wrong  when  they 
give  less  than  they  did  before,  or  that  the  rich  never 
suffer  themselves.  The  real  truth  will  never  be  found 
out  in  this  way,  nor  will  even  justice  be  measured  out 
to  all  the  pai*ties  concerned.  And  if  there  is  no  jus- 
tice, whosoever's  be  the  fault,  master's  or  workman's, 
the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  find  a  remedy  and  the 
wa^  to  set  thing^  straight  again. 

If  we  wish  right  to  prevail,  and  to  see  every  one 
thrive  in  a  reasonable  and  fitting  manner,  the  one 
great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  study  and  find  out  all  the 
causes  which  act  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
It  is  a  veiT  easy  matter  to  say  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
well  paid  for  his  work ;  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter — 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  difficult  one — ^to  discover 
where  the  money  is  to  come  ^om  which  is  to  be  given 
to  tiie  workman ;  and  what  it  is  that  makes  this  money 

Slentiful  at  one  time  and  scarce  at  another;  and  if  too 
ttle  seems  to  be  paid  for  labour,  whose  f aidt  it  is,  or 
whether  it  is  any  one's  fault  at  all,  or  whether  the 
master  might  have  given  more  if  he  pleased.  These 
are  very  hard  questions,  and  very  puzzling  even  for 
great  merchants  and  ti*adei*8,  who  often  make  mistakes 
about  them ;  and,  thinking  that  business  is  likely  to  go 
on  well,  enter  into  lai^  contracts,  and  afterwards  lose 
their  money,  precisely  because  they  did  not  calculate 
these  matters  right.  What  can  a  shilling  or  two 
matter  to  one  so  rich  P  a  x>oor  man  is  very  apt  to  say. 
But  a  shilling  or  two  more  to  many  workmen  runs  up 
to  a  large  sum  at  last ;  and  there  is  no  artisan  of  any 
intelligence  who  does  not  perceive  that  if  a  tap  is 
allowed  to  trickle  drop  by  drop  the  ban*el  must  be 
emptied  at  last,  and  then  there  will  be  nothing  for 
any  one.  So  it  is  very  necessary  to  study  the  course 
of  trade,  and  for  the  workman  to  ask  himself  constantly 
the  question.  How  his  employer  is  off  for  means  P  Th^ 
master  is  always  obliged  to  think  about  his  customers, 
about  their  likelihood  to  buy,  and  it  goes  badly  with 
him  if  he  miscalculates:  and  what  uie  master  does 
the  workman  ought  to  do  too.  In  this  way  he  will 
soon  perceive  that  tiie  settlement  of  wages  is  often  a 
very  hard  question,  and  requires  a  gpreat  many  ciroum' 
stances  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  soon  as  the 
labourer  thoroughly  understands  this,  and  sees  that 
he  cannot  settle  the  matter  righteously  by  merely 
deciding  "  I  must  have  so  many  shillings  a  day,"  he 
will  be  more  just  towards  his  master ;  and  instead 
of  chafing  when  wages  fall,  he  will  be  prepared  to  learn 
that  other  causes  far  more  powerful  than  the  master's 
will  and  disposition  regulate  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages. 
I  do  not  say  that  masters  always  behave  well — ^they 
are  men,  and  partake  of  human  infirmity  as  we  all  do ; 
but  what  I  say  is  this— -that  the  worlnnen  ought  to 
understand  that  the  master's  own  personal  wHl,  or  the 
Wills  of  all  the  masters  put  together,  is  not  the 
strongest  force  that  settles  this  question ;  and  that  it 
would  bo  well  for  boUi,  for  their  mutual  comfort  in 
working  together,  if  the  labourer  should  loiow  that 
many  things  must  be  reckoned  up  when  he  tries  to  learn 
whe&er  he  has  ffot  his  fair  share  of  wages,  and  should 
endeavour  to  inform  himself  what  these  things  are. 


I  have  heard  workmen,  and  some  of  their  well-meaii- 
ing  but  not  well-instructed  friends,  maintain  that  a 
iust  and  right-minded  master  will  never  think  of 
lowering  the  wages  he  gives  to  his  workpeople ;  least  of 
all  will  he  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  dole  out  a  pittaace 
which  compels  the  workman  to  reduce  his  scale  of 
living,  and  which  would  make  life  very  hard  for  his 
wife  and  children.  They  first  settle  in  their  own  minds 
how  much  the  labourer  ought  to  get  per  day,  and  then 
they  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  employer  must  nerer 
give  less.     At  one  time  (I  do  not  ri^er  to  the  present 
strike  or  any  question  involved  in  it)  there  was  a  great 
commotion  amongst  the  tailors  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
duction of  their  wagei^  and  loud  was  the  indignation 
expressed  that  masters  could  be  found  so  mean  and  so 
unjust  as  to  think  of  offering  such  scanty  remuneration 
to  many  excellent  and  deserving  men.    Now  I  do  not 
undertake  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  dispute.    I  hare 
not  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  master-tailors 
were    combining  together  against  the  workmen,  or 
whether  the  worlcmen  unreasonably  refused  to  see  that 
trade  was  bad,  and  to  submit  to  an  mevitable  necessitj. 
What  I  wish  to  insist  upon  here  is  thia — ^that  anyhow, 
the  notion  that  a  particular  rate  of  wi^es  conld  he 
fixed  beforehand,  and  ought  to  be  continued  by  the 
master  whatever  be  the  state  of  his  business,  is  alto- 
gether unsound  and  untrue.     If  the  master-tailon 
found  their  customers  falling  aw9.y,  and  going  to 
cheaper  shops,  and  putting  up  with  inferior  clothes, 
then  to  insist  upon  their  employing  the  same  nmnber 
of  people,  and  paying  them  the  same  wages  per  daj, 
is  simply  to  ask  the  master  to  allow  his  men  to  eat  up 
his  property.    If  he  does  not  get  from  his  customers 
the  means  for  dealing  out  the  usual  wages  to  his 
workmen,  either  he  must  go  on  with  his  business  at  a 
loss,  or  must  retire  from  it  altogether.     Now  it  is  texy 
important  for  the  men  to  understaad  tJiat  whicherer 
of  these  two  things  happens  they  cannot  be  bene- 
fited in  the  long  ran.    To  eat  up  the  property  of  a 
few  masters  could  not  help  them  long :  it  womd  dis- 
organize the  trade ;  it  would  make  men  of  sabstanoe 
very  shy  of  going  into  the  business;  masters,  work- 
men, and  customera  would  all  be  Ube  worse  off.     The 
masters  would  soon  give  up  the  business,  and  nev 
masters  wotdd  not  be  found  willing  to  take-it  up ;  for 
it  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  nut 
his  money  in  a  business  which  obliged  hhn  to  pay  fall 
wages  to  the  workpeople  whether  customers  Dougbt 
freely  or  not. 

Wnat  then  is  the  root  of  this  matter  P  what  is  the 
thing  which  it  is  very  necessary  for  both  masters  and 
workmen  to  understand  clearly  and  thoroughly  P  This 
— that  the  money  which  has  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
employer  and  has  people  all  comes  from  customen. 
from  buyers.  The  mikster  and  his  meai  may  hav« 
disputes  about  the  division  of  the  money;  the  men 
may  think  that  they  get  too  little  and  the  master  too 
much;  and  I  do  not  at  all  say  that  they  are  al^vajrs 
wrong,  and  that  the  master  is  never  in  mult.  Bnt  it 
will  help  greatly  to  settle  this  anxious  point  correctlj 
if  wrong  ideaA  that  do  not  belong  to  it  are  kept  awaj 
entirely.  It  is  of  first-rate  importaace  for  the  saocesa 
of  both,  if  both  clearly  understand  the  greatest  thing 
in  selling  is  to  find  buyers — ^that  all  the  money  comes 
from  the  buyers  —  and  that  it  is  the  strong  and 
common  interest  of  both  masters  and  men  to  g«( 
as  many  buyers  and  as  good  prices  from  them  as 
possible.  The  money  must  be  earned  first  bdore 
it  can  be  divided  into  wages  for  the  men  and  pn^ta 
for  the  master ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  by  both 
not  to  diminish  the  customers  or  drive  them  awaj 
iJtogether.  If  they  leave  off  bujpng,  and  go  to  the 
next  shop,  or  warehouse,  or  town«  instead,  masters  and 
men  alike  must  soon  come  to  an  end  together. 

Ndw  what  is  it  that  would  drive  away  customera? 
Too  high   prices,  plainly.     And  leaving  out  for  a 
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moment  tho  coat  of  materials,  what  ia  it  that  makes 
prices  too  lii^h  P  Too  much  monej  demanded  hj  the 
makers,  too  liigh  profita  \j  the  msBter,  too  high  wages 
b;  the  men.  ^When  this  happens  customers  full  awaj, 
siues  dimiuish,  the  business  suiFera,  aod  there  ia  less 
mouer  to  dinde.  Now  it  ma;  happen  sometimes, 
es[«ciallj  in  new  countries,  that  the  buiineas  mav 
dwindle  down  bj  prices  being  made  too  high  by  both 
masters  imd  men,  and  yet  neither  shall  be  injnred,  and 
the  loss  fall  entirely  on.  tie  customerg.  A  ruah  to  new 
diggings  may  em-ich  both  maatera  and  men  who  go  off 
and  aeafch  tor  gold,  and  leave  the  people  who  eta^ 
behind  very  badly  off  how  to  get  bread,  or  mend  their 
ehoce,  or  procure  serrants,  or  find  coals.  This  can 
scarcely  ever  occnr  except  in  new  countries,  but  it 
doea  happen  there  sometimes.  In  old  conntries  like 
Europe  tJio  matter  turns  out  differently.  Unreason- 
able wages  and  unreasonable  profits  keep  prices  np 
too  high,  and  cuBtomers  go  elsewhere  if  they  have  the 
means  of  doins'  so;  for,  happUy  for  mankind,  Pro- 
vidence generaSy  provides  remeies  for  human  folly. 
and  nnreeaonablenees  seldom  takes  hold  of  a  whole 
people.  Fooliah  demands  on  customers  send  them  off 
with  their  money  to  others  who  are  not  foolish,  and 
these  prosper  on  the  bnsineos  which  the  first  sent 
away. 

But  this  subject  is  too  large  a  one  and  too  important 
to  be  discussed  in  a  single  paper.  I  must  reserve 
what  further  I  hare  to  say  for  another  opportunity. 


BOBmS  WIFE. 

1  I^lD  my  baby  in  her  grave ; 
■And  said  to  God,  "  I  w3i  be  brave, 

"  That  Robin  may  no  more  complai. 
3iy  heart  cried  with  a  bitter  cry ; 
3ut  I  conld  put  my  weeping  by ; 

The  black  sky  does  not  always  rain. 


For  ah  I  poor  Bobin  had  been  lost. 
Since  first  in  lore  our  pathways  orost. 

When  we  had  neither  strife  nor  fears. 
Drink  wM  the  evil,  and  one  day— 
I  could  not  help  it — all  gave  way. 

And  I  broke  down  in  childish  tears. 

Then,  after  that,  mr  heart  grew  weak. 
Till  hardly  could  I  hear  him  speak 

An  angry  word  without  such  pain. 
That  I  waa  foolish ;  and  so  sore 
Uy  sobbing  vexed  him,  that  he  swore 

"  He'd  b^t  me  if  I  wejit  again." 

I  promised  him  I  woidd  not  fret; 
Weakness  no  more  my  ejea  shoi^d  wet; 

1  kept  m^  promise  very  long ; 
But  one  still  night — 'twas  Easter  ove-^ 
I  went  to  baby's  mound  to  grieve. 

And  there  (oh,  Father!  waaitwrongP) 

I  wept,  I  wept,  I  wept !  unbound, 
I  sobbed,  I  beat  against  the  ground ; 

Till  I  lay  scared  at  myown  grief  ,* 
And  prayed  aloud,  that  He  who  broke. 
At  Easter  dawning,  Satan's  yoke, 

Wonld  stay  my  shuddering  unbelief, 

I  rose — and  there  stood  Bobin !  there 
Had  Bobin  heard  my  moan,  my  prayer : 

What  wonld  he  say  ?    Would  he  forget  ? 
He  said,  "  Wife,  weep  into  my  breast." 
Oh  God  I  oh  God !  thou  knowest  best ! 

He  kissed  me;  and  his  eyes  were  wet. 

And  now  I  cannot  choose  but  weep, 
I  am  so  happy.    He's  asleep  ( 

But  I  sit  whispering  his  dear  words. 
The  voice  was  Bobin's,  and  the  love  j 
Their  prompting  spirit  dwells  above : 

That  Spirit— it  is  Ohrist  the  Lord's. 

Famnt  Wttill. 
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ON  THE  USE  OP  SMALL  TELESCOPES. 


[Ftepleat  Ma^iiM,  Jum  Ml,  \W\, 


ON  TEE  USE  OF  SMALL  TELESCOPES. 

THE  PLANET  MERCURY — COntinned. 

In  order  to  find  a  planet,  or  any  other  celestial  object 
by  day,  we  require  a  meridian,  or  north  and  south 
line,  in  order  to  indicate  the  c^sact  direction  in  which 
the  telescope  should  be  placed  to  see  it  at  the  time  of 
transit.  This  had  best  be  drawn  on  the  spot  where 
the  telescope  is  intended  to  be  placed,  and  is  simply 
made  by  marking  on  some  level  tind  smooth  surface 
the  direction  of  the  shadow  of  a  plumb-line  at  noon.  If 
the  amateur  ha9  a  window  with  a  southern  aspect  he 
can  place  the  telescope  on  a  table  at  a  convenient 
height  for  observation.  In  this  case  the  table  shoiQd 
be  fixed,  and  he  may  draw  his  line  across  the  top, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where  the  line  is  marked  A  B. 

Fig.  1. 


Railway  time  should  not  be  used,  this  being  the  mean 
time  at  Greenwich,  from  which  of  course  local  time 
will  differ,  according  to  the  difference  of  longitude  east 
or  west  with  regard  to  the  national  observatoiy.  We 
must  not  take  even  mean  local  time,  that  is,  such  as  is 
kept  by  a  good  local  clock,  but  apparent  time,  as 
shown  by  a  coiTcctly-placed  sundial,  the  twelve  o'clock 
line  of  which  is  always  a  meridian  line ;  and  by  this 
we  might  set  a  watch  just  for  the  occasion  (of  course 
omitting  equation  of  time  in  this  instance),  and  draw 
our  line  at  once  when  the  watch,  after  being  set  by 
the  dial,  indicates  twelve  o'clock.  If  we  have  not  access 
to  a  good  dial,  which  is  not  everywhere  to  be  met  with, 
we  may  find  apparent  or  dial  time  from  railway  or 
mean  time  in  the  following  manner. 

First  we  must  allow  for  our  difference  of  longitnde 
E.  or  W.,  at  the  rate  of  four  minutes  to  a  degree ;  thii 
gives  the  mean  or  clock  time  of  our  station.  Then  wi6 
add  or  subtract  the  equation  of  time,  the  rey«r«e  wo^ 
f ix>m  that  given  in  the  almanac ;  that  is»  subtract  if  it 
is  marked  '*  clock  fast,"  add  if  "  clock  slow.*'  Thus  we 
get  back  the  apparent  or  dial  time  from  the  mean  or 
clock  time  of  the  place.  This  being  obtained,  we  can 
draw  a  meridian  lino  by  the  shadow  of  a  plumb-line, 
or  any  other  truljr  vertical  object,  at  twelve  o'clock 
apparent  time,  qtute  correct  enough  for  our  present 
purpose.  Then,  on  placing  the  telescope-stand  on  the 
Hne,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  we  can  easily  place  the 
tube  parallel  to  the  meridian. 

The  next  thing  we  reouire  is  a  quadrant  to  adjust 
the  telescope  to  the  altitude  at  which  our  object 
transits.  One  which  I  have  found  useful  is  carefully 
drawn  on  paper  and  then  glued  on  to  a  like-shaped 


piece  of  mahogany  about  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
A  tolerably  accurate  quadrant  may  be  made  thus: 
Draw  a  straight  line  (as  A  D,  Fig.  2)  with  a  straiebt 
edge,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  tested  by  rcTersing 
the  rider  end  for  end,  when  any  deviation  wiU  be  at  once 

Fia.  a. 


apparent.  On  this  line,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  de- 
scribe a  semicircle,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  com- 
passes nn changed  divide  the  semieirde  into  three 
equal  parts,  thus:  put  one  le^  on  the  end  A^  with 
the  other  leg  cut  the  semioircTe  on  the  point  B,  and 
th^i  pnxseed  to  0  and  then  to  D,  when,  if  the  work 
is  rigntly  done,  the  leg  of  the  oompaases  will  exactly 
come  round  to  the  line  again;  then  halving  the  dis- 
tance between  B  C  will  give  exactly  the  point  of  90°, 
just  as  doing  so  between  A  B  gives  30° ;  and  haying 
fixed  the  principal  divisions  accurately,  we  may  com- 
plete the  divided  arc  by  the  help  of  a  circular  pro- 
tractor, to  be  found  in  most  cases  of  mathematical  in- 
struments. The  divisions  should  read  to  half  a  decree, 
and  the  quadi'ant  should  be  as  large  aa  convenient, 
as  the  larger  the  quadrant  the  more  distinct  and  less 
crowded  are  the  divisions.  A  radius  of  six  inches  from 
E  to  A  is  a  very  convenient  size,  and  if  a  pin  be  care- 
fully driven  into  the  centime,  B,  and  a  fine  thread  with 
a  small  plummet  attached,  as  shown  in  the  figure  near 
the  telescope,  0,  we  may  approach  very  closely  to  the 
truth  in  measures  of  altitude. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  we  set  about  finding 
the  planet  as  follows.  Having  placed  the  telescope  paral- 
lel to  the  meridiaii  line,  we  find  in  the  nautical  almanac, 
or  that  of  Dietrichsen  and  Hannay,  the  planet's  de- 
clination for  the  da^  of  observation ;  this  we  shall  see 
reckoned  as  so  inany  deerees  north  or  south  of  the 
equator^  the  altitude  of  wnich  varies  according  to  the 
observer's  latitude,  which  it  thus  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  know,  and  which  we  may  approximate  to 
by  a  study  of  any  eood  map,  on  which  the  lines  of 
latitude  and  lon^tude  are  always  marked.  When  this 
is  found  the  altitude  of  the  equator  is  easily  known, 
since  it  is  always  equal  to  the  difference  between  9i/* 
and  our  latitude.  Tnus  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  is 
about  51°  30',  and  the  altitude  of  the  equator  3SP  30'; 
fttid  whatever  our  latitude,  the  declination,  if  north, 
must  b©  added  too,  and  if  south,  subtracted  from  the 
altitude  of  the  equator.  This  will  ^ve  the  true  altitude 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  meridian,  and  if  we  applr 
the  straight  edge  of  the  quadi*ant  to  the  underside  <>f 
the  telescope,  we  can  set  it  with  tolerable  coiTectnojJs 
to  the  required  altitude,  Mid  a^  veiy  little  cautious 
movinff  of^the  tube  will  bring  it  into  the  field  of  vie* 
at  the  time  of  transit,  which  may  be  found  for  cTerr 
day  in  the  year  in  eitiitMr  of  the  almanacs  just  men- 
tioned. A  large  telescope  is  not  absolutely  necessaiT. 
since  the  planet  has  been  often  seen  with  an  object 
glass  of  two  inches  diameter,  but  when  found  he  will 
never  appear  otherwise  than  very  small ;  sinoe  when 
nearest  nis  diameter  is  but  twelve  seconds,  and  at  his 
mean  distance,  or  that  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  it  i-; 
but  six  and  three  quarters.    This  is  about  the  times  ot 
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greatest  elongation;  but  when  lie  is  in  liis  superior 
conjunction,  or  greatest  distance,  his  diameter  dwindles 
down  to  less  than  four  jmd  a  half  seconds,  but  he  is 
then  invisible,  both  from  minuteness  and  nearness  to 
the  som.  These  statements  may  be  rendered  more  gene- 
rally intelligible  by  comparison  with  the  inoon,  the  mean 
diameter  of  which  is  about  thirty  minutes,  or  half  a 
degree ;  from  which  it  is  apparent,  that  when  his  dia- 
meter is  largest  it  will  tfitke  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Mercuries,  side  by  side,  to  reach  across  the  lunar  disc. 


MY  GARDEN. 


NO.  IV. 


S  I  was  potting  up  some  large  plants  of 
zonal  or  bedding  geraniums  to-day,  by  one 
of  those  curious  trains  of  thought  which 
sometimes  fly  so  rapidly  through  one's 
mind,  fche  "  People's  Magasine  "  came  be- 
fore me ;  and  as  the  object  of  that  small 
portion  of  it  which  I  occupy  is  to  encour- 
age a  taste  for  horticultui*e,  it  struck  me 
those  geraniums  will  do  very  well  as  the 
text  for  my  next  papei*,  for  they  suggest 
to  me  the  httle  history  involved  in  "  How 
we  got  up  our  flower  show;"  and  I  know 
of  nothing  which  in  this  parish  and  neigh- 
bom'hood  lias  so  much  tended  to  encoui'age  the  taste 
for  garden_ing  amongst  gentle  and  simple,  whDe  at  the 
same  time  it  affor<£  an  illustration  of  the  ti-uth  how 
well  all  clsifises  may  work  together  in  harmony. 

It  is  nc^w  nine  yeai's  ago  since  a  few  of  my  neigh- 
bours, mcTi  in  a  numble  sphere  of  life,  and  of  fair 
average  iaitelligence,  thought  amongst  themselves 
that  they  would  challenge  each  other  to  produce 
the  best  vegetables  of  a  certain  class  (and  I  should  say 
our  neigh'bourhood  is  famous  for  its  fine  vegetables) ; 
and  they  carried  out  their  plan.  Like  many  another 
plan,  it  e:xpanded,  and  they  then  decided  to  have  a 
show  for  flowers  and  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables. 
They  spoke  of  it  to  several,  and  the  idea  seemed  to 
meet  with  favour.  As  I  was  known  to  have  had  for 
many  yeai:^  an  interest  in  horticulture,  they  applied  to 
me  to  deli  ver  a  lecture  foi*  them,  the  evening  previous 
to  their  first  show,  on  the  advantages  of  gardening. 
Knowing,  as  every  one  who  considers  the  subject  at  sSl 
must  do,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  get  people  away 
from  the  public  louse,  ana  that  the  man  who  takes 
pride  in  his  little  piece  of  garden  is  rarely  a  sot,  I  readily 
complied,  and  on  the  following  day  the  exhibition 
was  held.  It  was  what  people  sometimes  call  a  veiy 
mild  affair,  but  it  had  one  element  of  success — all  who 
entered  into  it  were  really  in  earnest,  and  worked  with 
a  hearty  good  will  to  cany  it  out.  The  following  year 
taught  its  projectors  that  everything  here  has  its 
dark  and  bright  side.  The  day  was  wet,  the  receipts 
low,  and  the  society  was  consequently  all  but  bank- 
nipt.  The  construction  of  the  committee  was  then 
altered ;  ft  number  of  gentry  and  clergy  ^ei*e  solicited 
to  become  membera  of  a  separate  corasiitteo)  and 
to  act  as  guarantees,  while  the  original  projectors 
formed  a  working  comnuttee.  This  worked  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  it  was  then  oonsidered  desirable 
that  the  two  committees  should  be  amalfi^amated, 
and  that  out  of  both  a  working  committee  should  be 
formed*  Of  this  committee  J  nave  had  the  pleasure 
of  bein^  chaii-man,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  it  IS  quite  possible  for  persona  moving  in  a  very 
different  sphere  of  life  to  work  together  with  great 
harmony,  as  we  arrange  all  the  details  of  the  show, 
time,  place,  amount  of  prizes,  and  all  other  matters, 
I  won  t  say  without  difference  of  opinion,  but  certainly 
without  any  jarring.     We  have  had  various  ups  and 


downs  in  our  career,  but  we  hold  fast  together.  The 
working  man  is  not  made  to  feel  that  we  patronise 
him,  and  we  on  the  other  hand  meet  with  none  of  that 
"  I  am  as  good  as  you  **  which  some  say  must  be  the 
result  of  such  admixture.  I  can  honestly  sajr  I  have 
met  with  as  much  good  principle,  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  kindliness  from  some  of  my  cowherds,  as  I  have 
met  with  in  any  class.  All  are  not  alike,  but  where  ai'e 
they? — but  by  resolving  not  to  take  notice,  one  can 
verv  frequently  ward  off  what  might  be  unpleasant. 

That  this  little  society  has  been  eminently  successful 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  exhibition  tent,  we  have 
doily  evidence.  I  know  a  good  many,  places,  but  I 
know  none  where  there  has  been  a  greater  love  for 
flowers  generated  in  a  short  time  than  nere.  We  have 
greenhonses  built  in  aU  directions,  and  with  the  idea 
of  growing  something  in  them  for  competition. 
Flowers  sikL  flower  see£i  are  preserved.  The  number 
of  our  nurserymen  has  increased,  and  their  operations 
still  more  so  \  and  our  annual  flower  show  is  looked 
forward  to  with  no  small  amount  of  interest.  The 
elements  of  our  success  are  these,  I  think  : — 1.  We  do 
not  make  any  of  the  prizes  of  large  amount.  We 
might  have  fewer,  and  make  them  larger,  but  we  think 
that  it  is  better  to  encourage  a  numW  of  things,  and 
to  open  the  door  wide  for  all  comei-s.  Thus  none  of 
our  prizes  are  higher  than  ten  shillings,  while  we  have 
altogether  about  f  oui*  hundi*ed  of  them.  We  do  not  thus 
excite  cupidity,  and  probably  keep  in  check  the  desire  to 
make  money  out  of  a  flower  show,  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  a  society.  Fifty  pounds  would  cov^r  the 
whole  of  our  prize  list.  2.  We  endeavour  to  act  with 
thorough  impartiality  in  the  matter  of  judges.  They 
are  always  selected  from  some  little  distance.  Their 
expenses  are  paid,  and  they  do  not  enter  the  place  of 
exhibition  until  all  things  are  ready ;  and  thus,  while 
we  havB  had  some  oomplsints  as  to  incompetency  (for 
who  does  not  think  his  own  the  best  F)  we  have  never 
had  one  as  to  partiality.  3.  We  obtain  a  liberal 
support  in  the  matter  of  subscriptions  from  our  more 
wealthy  neighbours;  without  this  we  could  not  well 
hold  together.  The  receipts  on  our  exhibition  day  arc 
small,  and  were  we  dependent  on  them  we  should  not 
meet  our  expenses.  Indeed  our  object  has  been, 
although  in  this  we  have  not  yet  succeeded,  to  have 
sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  even  if  we  took  nothing 
on  our  show  day.  We  hold  ours  in  August,  because 
it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  visitors  to 
attend,  and  also  because  the  largest  number  of  out  of 
door  things  (on  which  we  mainly  depend)  are  then  to  be 
had ;  and  we  endeavour  to  catch  all  classes,  by  varying 
the  charge  for  admittance  according  to  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  keeping  the  show  open  in  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  those  whose  occupations  do  not 
admit  of  their  coming  in  the  day  time. 

Here  then,  as  I  believe,  is  one  of  those  things  in 
which  many  of  my  brother  clergymen  who  live  in  the 
country  may  legitimately  employ,  I  will  not  say  their 
leisure,  for  very  few  now-a-days  have  this,  but  some 
poi'tion  of  their  time  in  endeavouring  to  benefit  their 
parishioners.  If  they  love  flowers,  and  very  few  do  not^ 
it  will  come  the  more  easily  to  them ;  but  even  if  they 
cure  little  for  horticulture^  the  work  is  so  pleasant  that 
it  will  socm  come  eaaj  to  their  hand.  They  will  find,  too;, 
liow  much  the  gift  of  a  few  seeds,  or  a  cutting  of  some 
choice  plant,  or  even  the  old  bedding  plants,  which 
would  be^ conveyed  to  the  "midden,''  are  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  learned  to  love  flowers  for  theii* 
own  sake.  If  I  shall'  have  induced  any  one  to  take  the 
ma.tter  up,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  in  vain  occupied 
my  little  corner  of  the  "  People's  Magazine." 

X).  Beau 

— -• ■-        -  B     I 

TsMFBBANOi,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body,  leads  to 
happiness :  iatemperance,  by  eoervating  the  mind  and  body, 
cnus  generally  in  ipisery. 


4ltf 


CORBESFONDENCE. 


[IftasUu  MasAHttr,  Jum  ut,  ih.*. 


Edwabd  LoNEHOiK.— The  oomplete  seiitexioe  la  odi  profanmm 
vulgui,  meaning,  **  I  hate  the  irreligioos  crowd."  Bead  Lard 
ShafteBbnry's  **  ChanoteriBtict." 

L.  M.  B.— Send  it  to  the  office. 

R.  O.  Z. — We  hope  in  good  time  to  give  popular  papen  in 
every  department  of  literature,  and  a  glance  at  what  we  have 
already  done  will  show  that  scientific  subjects  are  included  in 
our  plan.  But  why  does  our  correspondent  object  so  strongly 
to  what  he  calls  "  ridiculous  fairy  tales  ?"  Is  he  aware  that 
the  great  founder  of  modem  science,  Lord  Bacon,  held  them 
in  the  highest  respect  ? 

jr.  F.  B. — ^Any  advice  we  could  give  you  would  probably  be 
misleading.  The  literary  profession  is  already  overcrowded 
in  every  department.  An  industrious  and  useful  moclianio 
is  not  in  our  estimation  a  poor  man. 

J.  N. — The  see  was  first  established  in  the  ninth  century,  in 
the  small  village  of  Sodor,  in  lona,  or  St  OolomVs  Isle,  one 
of  the  Hebrides.  In  1098,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  having 
by  conquest  obtained  possession  of  those  islands  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  united  them  under  one  bishop.  Hence  the 
ancient  title,  *' Sodor  and  Man,"  which  is  still  retained,  though 
the  bishop  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  Jurisdiction  in 
lona.  The  see  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  York 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

%* — ^As  the  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  the  well-known 
author  of  a  book  on  meteorology,  entitled  '*  Sunshine  and 
Showers,"  we  venture  to  give  publicity  to  bis  prediokion  coa- 
ceming  the  weather  during  the  coming  summer.  The  last 
paragraph  refers  to  the  almost  tropical  heat  which  eharse- 
terised  the  early  part  of  May,  when  the  letter  was  written ; 
but  this  exceptional  state  of  things  has  since  given  place  to 
cold,  accompanied  with  much  rain ;  and  the  **  effulgence  of 
the  sun  "  has  by  no  means  mitigated  the  unpleasaatneBS  of 
the  change.  The  sudden  cold  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  the  Intervention  of  a  large  body  of  meteorites  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun. 

Mb.  Editor, 

Although  seasons  may  vary  one  from  another  very  con- 
siderably, none  of  them  will,  be  found  inconsistent  with  them- 
selvei^  Binq>ly  because  there  is  a  reason  for  every  atmospheric 
phenomenon,  and  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  discovering  it  if 
we  look  carefully  into  the  subject.  As  Lord  Bacon  remarked, 
"  the  air  is  seldom  debtor  to*  itself."  Causes  and  their  effects, 
appropriations  and  compensations  make  up  the  climate  of  every 
country.  Temperature,  moisture,  pressure— a  knowledge  of 
these  is  the  key  to  the  weather-secret  in  all  seasons  and  on  all 
occasions. 

Legitimate  or  scientific  meteorology  deals  only  with  the 
established  facts  of  atmospheric  action,  entirely  rejecting  the 
pretensions  of  astrology  and  astro-meteorology,  which  claim  for 
all  the  planets  direct  influences  on  the  weather.  I  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  influence  in  this  respect  between  the 
planets,  but  as  yet  the  data  are  too  vague  for  scientific  induc- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  the  physical  fiftots  immediately  around  us 
are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  weather  without  in- 
cluding any  other  external  inflaence  than  that  of  the  sun,  and, 
as  we  believe,  of  the  moon,  although  the  influence  of  the 
latter  has  been  hitherto  rejected  by  most  astronomers. 

Continued  observation  and  the  study  of  recorded  fiiots  must 
be  the  basis  of  eveiy  sdenoe,  and  such  is  that  of  meteorology, 
not  only  in  its  inculcations  from  day  to  day,  but  ih>m  season  to 
season  and  fi:om  year  to  year.  Numerous  hypotheses  have 
thus  been  deduced  by  meteorologista— among  the  test  that  of 
Dr.  Kirwan—from  the  investigation  of  a  variety  of  meteoro- 


logical  observations  made  in  England  between  the  yean  1G77 
and  1788. 

I  ought  to  premise  that  the  vernal  or  q>ring  equinoi  ii  a 
critical  period,  because  the  sun  then  begins  bis  advanoe  north- 
ward, didly  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, in  which  England  is  situated.  It  is  the  Ugfating  up  of 
our  natural  ^s^  which  must  be  attended,  as  every  other  fire, 
with  **  draughts  "  or  ai]>current8  proportionate  to  the  inteuitj 
of  the  burning. 

Now,  experience  has  attested  the  truth  of  the  followiog 
axioms  deduced  by  Dr.  Kirwan : — 

First— That  when  tlicre  has  been  no  stoim  before  or  after 
the  spring  equinox,  the  ensuing  smnmer  is  generally  diy,  at 
least  five  times  out  of  six. 

Secondly — That  when  a  storm  happens  from  any  euferljf 
point,  either  on  the  19th,  20tli,  or  Slst  of  March  (the  equinox}, 
the  succeeding  summer  is  generally  dry  four  times  in  five. 

Thirdly— That  when  a  storm  arises  on  the  25th.  20th,  or 
27th  of  March,  and  not  before,  in  any  point,  the  soooeeding 
summer  is  generally  dry  four  times  in  five. 

Fourthly— That  if  there  be  a  storm  from  S.W.  or  WJB.\r. 
on  the  19th,  20tb,  or  22nd  of  March,  the  succeeding  sommer 
is  genemlly  wet  five  times  in  six. 

Now,  last  March  began  with  N.E.  or  N.N.E.  winds,  em- 
tinning  with  scarcely  a  change  to  the  17th,  when  the  wind 
advanced  to  a  point  or  so  to  the  8.  of  E.,  but  rotarned  tr 
E.N.E.  on  the  19th,  and  so  continued  to  the  2l8t  There  vu 
a  twelve-pound  pressure  of  the  wind  from  8.E.  (a  very  alroDg 
wind)  on  the  22ad.  In  fact  the  weather  was  stormy  from  the 
S.E.  &om  the  20th  to  the  22nd. 

Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Kirwan's  second  axiom,  tbo  enauing 
summer  will  be  dry. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  seems  to  make  it  oert^n 
that  the  ensuing  summer  wiU  he  one  of  the  hoUed  on  reeord- 
the  absence  of  SpoU  on  the  Sun.  During  the  last  six  moDthf 
the  sun  has  been  free  from  spots,  blazing  away  with  nnob- 
structed  splendour.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  these  spots 
on  the  sun— openings  in  his  atmosphere  or  the  passi^  of  solid 
planetary  bodies  (as  X  imagine) — it  is  certain  tbat  their  pre- 
sence must  diminish  the  effect  of  his  radiation. 

The  result  seems  manifest  from  the  extremely  hot  summer 
experienced  at  our  antipodes,  in  Australia,  at  the  very  Hbk 
when  we  were  visited  with  our  first  intense  ^nter.  This  begu 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  that  day  was  intensely  hot  in  Anstnli^. 
the  temperature  at  Melbourne  Observatory  marking  96  degnet 
in  the  shade.  But  the  12th  of  January  was  still  hotter:  the 
record  was  108*4  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  145  degrees  in  the 
Sim  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  At  Kapunda*  South  Anstniia. 
the  thermometer  indicated  115  degrees  in  the  shade  on  the  UUff 
of  these  days.  Many  bush  fires  were  caused  in  the  more  col- 
tivated  districts,  the  grass  and  crops  beuig  unusually  luionaat 
and  the  fruit  crops  were  much  injured. 

It  was  the  down  rush  of  our  polar  current  towards  the 
heated  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that  caused  osi 
severe  first  winter,  foHowed  by  the  second  winter  in  Blarch. 
under  the  greater  development  of  the  southern  temperstore. 

Now  I  believe  that  a  similar  result  will  ensue  in  oor 
northern  hemisphere.  A  north-west  current  (our  fiur^weathvr 
summer  wind)  will  prevail  in  consequence— the  air  retonifif 
from  the  poles  after  depositing  its  excess  of  water. 

But  this  wAl  not  prevent  heavy  downpours  of  imin  in  Joly. 
vrith  severe  thunderstorms — otherwise  tolerably  calm  or  bt^ 
from  tempests. 

There  is  every  appearance  thai  a  drought  has  now  set  in,  to 
bo  the  characteristic  of  the  present  month  (May)~the  moon's 
position  tending  to  produce  north>westerly,  northerly,  or  north- 
easterly  winds,  which  however  will  be  mitigated  by  the  gn^ 
effhlgence  of  the  sun.  Oompensatory  rains  will  follow  towds 
the  middle  of  June,  which  will  attain  thefr  maTimum  m  Jnlj 
But  the  great  temperature  and  the  absence  of  temped  will 
prevent  danger  to  the  harvest,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  ai 
least  an  average. 

Yours,  &C., 

A.Sn. 


^n  ^llmixnitd  Ittsallang  for  all  Ckssts. 
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CHAPTER  YIL—tontmued. 

BOSEKT  BVAHB  IN  LOTE. 

AFTER  Robert  and  bis  mother  bad  quitted  the  bouse 
of  Hia.  GKbboiu,  tbe  old  -woman's  rage  bec&ni«  per- 
fectly fearfuL  Sbe  bad  the  habit,  when  out  of  hamoar, 
of  veatiug  her  t«mper  on  the  person  present  wbo 
might  last  baT«  gif  eu  her  soine  cause  of  displeasure, 
la  the  present  instance  her  nufortunate  husband  had 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  tbe  attack.    Bhe  accosed 


Tiiirt  of  cowm^ce,  of  everrthins  that  w&a  mpnTi  and 
imworthj  in  a  man,  for  having,  as  ahe  said,  sat  qnietly 
bj  and  heard  her  insulted  hj  those  impudent  mendi- 
cants who  had  just  left  the  house.  Hod  he  had  a 
proper  spirit  about  him  be  would  have  immediately 
sent  for  the  police,  and  given  them  into  custody. 

"  But  what  fur,  Mary  t"  was  his  I'eplj.  "  The;  did 
nothing  oontraiy  to  law.  On  what  ground  could  I 
have  given  them  into  custody  f 

"  On  what  ground  P  "  she  ecreumed, "  on  what  ground  F 
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AVhy,  for  bos^i^ing,  to  be  sure!  Do  you  not  see  casea 
ill  tbc  papers  every  day  where  people  are  brouf»Ut  up 
before  the  inaglstratoa,  and  severely  punished -for 
begging  ?  and  why  should  those  impudent  vagabonds 
l)e  let  off?  If  you  had  had  a  spark  of  gi-atitude  about 
you,  you  would  never  have  remained  quiet  till  you  had 
sent  them  to  the  treadmill." 

" Gratitude !  Mary"  he  replied,  " that  ia  a  curious 
expression  to  use.  To  whom  ought  I  to  be  grateful  ?" 
"  To  whom  ought  you  to  be  grateful?"  cried  the  fury; 
"  why,  to  me.  Who  and  what  are  you  ?  Are  you  not 
dependent  on  me  for  the  very  clothes  you  wear,  and 
the  bread  you  eat  ?  Have  you  a  shilling  in  the  world 
you  can  call  your  own  P" 

"Indeed,  I  have  not,"  said  the  wretched  old  man, 
after  a  pause,  and,  bending  his  head  almost  to  his 
knees,  "indeed,  I  have  not;  I  have  been  robbed  of 
everything.  Say  or  do  what  you  please,  I  will  not 
answer  you  another  word;"  and  he  remained  in  the 
same  position,  his  head  bowed  down,  taking  no  notice 
of  her  continued  attack,  with  the  exception  of  a  tear 
occasionally  falling  on  his  knees,  or  a  slight  quiver  of 
his  emaciated,  bloodless  fingers  when  she  uttered  any 
remark  particularly  aggravating  or  irritating. 

For  three  years  things  went  on  in  the  family  in  the 
same  miserable  manner.  The  spirit  of  the  young  girl, 
if  it  did  not  break  under  it,  certainly  bent.  A  more 
joyless  childhood  than  hers  it  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  She  had  not  a  single  companion  of  her 
own  age  with  whom  she  was  even  on  speaking  terms. 
None  were  invited  to  the  house,  nor  was  its  appearance 
or  reputation  such  as  would  have  iuducod  any  young 
girl  to  have  wished  to  enter  it.  The  scanty  education 
the  child  received  was  from  the  old  woman  herself, 
and  her  lessons  were  given  in  that  uncongenial  manner 
which,  while  they  impressed  themselves  firmly  on  the 
child's  memory,  made  them  at  the  same  time  most  dis- 
tasteful. A  kind  word  she  hardly  ever  received,  either 
from  the  husband  or  the  wife.  Mrs.  Gibbons  had  none 
to  bestow,  and  the  few  kind  thoughts  which  would 
occasionally  rise  in  the  mind  of  her  hnsband  towards 
the  young  gii*l,  he  dared  not  express. 

Although  the  health  of  the  wife  seemed  to  be  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  age  and  its  infirmities,  not  00 
her  husband's.  He  sank,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
during  the  time ;  but  so  gradual  was  the  decline  that 
it  was  hardly  perceptible.  When  at  last  the  fact  of  her 
husband's  failing  nealth  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Gibbons,  a  siogular  change  took  place  in  her 
behaviour  towards  the  old  man.  Some  years  pre- 
viously he  had  made  a  will,  which  was  a  source  of 
continued  dispute  between  them:  for,  although  she 
claimed  everything  he  possessed  as  her  own,  it  was 
indubitable  that  over  property  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  a  thousand  pounds  he  still  held  a  marital  right. 
Of  this  amount  he  had  left  a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  little  girl,  and  two  sums  of  twenty 
pounds  each  to  two  old  servants,  who  were  very  aged 
and  in  very  distressed  circumstances.  His  wife  had 
hitherto  insisted  that  these  legacies  were  a  robbety 
upon  her;  she  had,  therefore,  incessantly  demanded 
that  they  should  be  cancelled,  and  he,  on  certain  occa- 
sions being  exceedingly  obstinate,  had  refused  to  obey 
her,  and  the  will  had  remained  intact.  Now  that  the 
fact  of  her  husband's  approaching  death  was  apparent, 
she  entirely  changed  her  course  of  action. 

Fierce  and  loud  as  her  voice  habitually  waa  when 
angry,  and  uncongenial  and  harsh  as  it  waa  in  ordi- 


nary conversation,  she  had  yet  the  ability  of  adopting 
great  sweetness  and  persuasiveneaft  of  tone  when  ehe 
pleased.  On  these  occasions  a  more  finished  oc/nee 
than  she  was  could  hai'dly  be  imagined.  She  could 
then  induce  any  pereon  who  waa  not  well  acquainted 
with  her  natui*e  to  believe  that  she  was  kindhearted  and 
sympathetic  in  the  extreme.  The  present  predicament 
was  one  to  call  out  all  her  talent  for  hypocrisy,  and  she 
used  it  to  perfection.  She  easily  perceived  that  if  she 
did  not  at  once  succeed  in  inducing  her  husband  to 
alter  his  will  it  would  soon  be  too  late.  She  now 
became  as  gentle  and  attentive  in  her  manner  towards 
him  as  she  was  ordinarily  abrupt  and  severe.  His 
every  little  want  was  immediately  attended  to,  and 
his  eveiy  little  wish  humoured.  By  this  assumed 
kindness  she  gradually  began  to  attain  a  degree  of 
power  over  the  old  man  she  had  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish in  her  more  natural  manner.  By  degrees  she 
broached  to  him  the  subject  of  his  wilL  She  told  him 
that,  in  fact,  she  did  not  object  to  his  liberality  to  the 
two  poor  old  women.  All  she  was  afraid  of  was  that, 
as  they  were  both  married,  ikeir  husbands  might 
possess  themselves  of  the  money,  and  thuB  their  poor 
wives,  for  whose  advantage  it  was  intended,  would, 
after  all,  be  able  to  reap  no  boaefit  from  it  "Whj 
had  he  not  more  confidence  in  her  f  He  onght  to 
be  well  aware  thiit  his  interest  was  hers.  Wonld  it,'' 
she  said,  "  not  be  better  to  erase  the  Iega(des  from  the 
will?  I  promise  yon  faithfully  they  shall  have  the 
money ;  but,  instead  of  gfiving  it  to  them  in  one  siun,  I 
wiU  give  it  gradnally,  as  I  see  oocasion.  Now,  for  their 
welfare,  Gibbons,  do  for  once  trust  your  wife  in  ^^ 
matter." 

With  little  difficulty  the  old  man  was  induced  to 
consent  to  the  proposed  alteration,  and  the  lawyer  was 
sent  for  to  take  instructions  on  the  subject.  When  he 
arrived  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  had  already 
been  prompted  in  the  part  he  had  to  play.  While  Mrs. 
Gibbons  described  to  him  the  alterations  her  hnsband 
wished  to  be  made  in  his  will,  he  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  as  if  in  total  ignorance  of  the  object  it 
was  wished  he  should  carry  out.  After  Mrs.  Gibbons 
had  given  the  reasons  that  she  stated  had  induced  her 
husband  to  make  the  pix)posed  alterations,  she  turned 
to  the  old  man  (who  had  remained  silent  the  whole 
time,  evidently  attempting,  and,  with  difficulty,  to 
f  oUow  her  meaning  as  she  went  on),  and  said  to  him : 
"  Have  I  not  exactly  described  your  jvishes.  Gib- 
bons P" 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  you  promised  me 
yon  would  pay  them  the  money  yourself/* 

"Certainly,"  she  replied,  hurriedly  changing  the 
conversation.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Braham,  of 
the  arrangement?** 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  every  way,*'  was  the 
solicitor*s  answer.  Then,  taking  up  the  cue,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  In  the  experience  I  have  had  in  my  profes- 
sion I  have  met  with  many  instances,  not  only  among 
women  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  of  the  wealthier  as 
well,  in  which  a  discretionary  plenary  power,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  individual  in  whom  the  testator  has 
implicit  confidence^,  would  have  been  far  more  to  the 
advB&tage  of  the  legatee  than  having  the  money  left 
directly  to  them,  no  matter  how  carefully  secnred. 
With  married  women  especially  a  thousand  adverse 
contingencies  may  arise,  which  a  confidential  friend, 
armed  with  full  powers,  may  guard  against,  but  in 
which  any  amount  of  leoral  ingenuity  would  be  useless." 
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The  oonversatioii  oontmued  for  some  tiine  longer  in 
the  same  starain,  the  name  of  little  Maria  Smith,  the 
oh  lid  under  Mrs.  Gibbons'  care,  becoming  gradoally 
mixed  np  in  it.  At  length  the  question  of  cancelling 
her  legacy  was  entertained,  and  at  last  decided  on, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  promising  that  she  would  see  that  the 
amouiit  itoted,  namely,  two  hundred  pounds,  should 
be  applied  to  the  girl's  benefit  ia  the  manner  she  (Mrs. 
G  ibbons)  oonsidered  most  advisable.  "  After  all,  dear," 
siud  Mrs.  Gibbons,  in  conclusion,  to  her  husband,  "  I 
think  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  I  may  not  out- 
live  you,  and  you  will  ilien  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  dear  child  (Maria  was 
not  in  the  room  at  the  time,  it  should  be  remembered). 
If  I  should  outlive  you,  is  there  a  person  on  earth  who 
13  dearer  to  me  than  she  is  ?  She  is  the  daugliter  of 
our  niece.  Her  mothei  we  brought  up  as  our  own 
child,  and  when  dying,  I  might  almost  say,  she  placed 
lier  infant  in  my  arms  for  protection.  No :  be  assured 
that,  in  any  case,  she  will  not  be  a  loser  by  either  of 
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The  will  was  drawn  up  in  its  amended  form,  and, 
after  being  duly  executed,  the  old  one  was  destroyed. 
The  old  man  lived  for  nearly  twelve  months  after- 
wards, his  intellects,  as  well  as  his  bodily  powers, 
i>Tadually  sinking  the  while.  At  the  funeral  only  two 
persons  attended — the  doctor  and  the  lawyer,  and  when 
it  was  over,  the  farce  of  reading  the  will  was  gone 
through.  It  was  short  and  explicit  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  left  everything  to  his  wife  absolutely. 

For  the  next  three  years  things  passed  on  in  Mrs. 
Gibbons'  house  without  anything  occurring  particu- 
larly worthy  of  remark.  Of  course  the  old  women 
mentioned  in  her  husband's  will  did  not  receive  one 
sbiUing  of  the  money  she  had  promised  to  give  them. 
With  time  her  temper  did  not  improve,  while  her  par- 
simony increased  till  the  love  of  money  became  almost 
a  monomania  with  her.  She  had  reduced  all  the 
household  expenses  to  their  apparent  minimum,  but 
still  the  old  woman  was  discontented,  and  looked 
about  her  to  see  if  they  could  not  be  further  reduced. 

At  last,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  a  fortunate  idea 
.struck  her.  She  had  hitherto  kept  two  servants,  or,  at 
least,  a  woman  and  a  young  girl.  The  woman,  who 
now  acted  as  her  cook,  had  been  with  her  for  seven 
years.  She  had  taken  her  from  a  charity  school  as  an 
a]>prentice  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  by  a 
due  course  of  threats  and  harsh  treatment  the  poor 
rrirl  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  subserviency 
from  which  she  had  not  the  coun^  to  rouse  herself. 
She  was  in  person  exceedingly  iU-favoured,  being  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  disfigured  by  a 
frightful  scar,  from  a  bum,  down  one  side  of  her  face 
ajid  neck,  which  had  the  effect  of  obhging  her  to  hold 
her  head  rather  on  one  side.  She  was  short  in  person, 
and  most  ungainly  in  her  movements,  and  altogether 
there  was  something  exceedingly  repulsive  in  her  ap- 
pearance. She  was,  nevertheless,  a  good  and  faithful 
servant,  though  occasionally,  when  suffering  from  ill*> 
health,  somewhat  irritable  in  temper.  It  now  struck 
31rs.  Gibbons  that  if  she  got  rid  of  this  woman  and 
the  young  girl,  and  hired  in  their  place  one  strong 
servant,  she  would  be  able  to  effect  a  considerable 
economy. 

Having  now  determined  on  discharging  Mary,  she 
turned  over  in  her  mind  in  what  manner  she  could  best 
accomplish  it.  An  open,  straightforward  suggestion 
on  the  subject  never  entered  her  imagination;  more- 


over, she  wished  to  separate  herself  entii*ely  fi*om  her 
old  servant,  doubtless  actuated  by  the  fear  that,  if  the 
girl  fell  into  distress,  she  might  apply  to  her  for  assist- 
ance. The  old  woman  now  carefully  watched  for  some 
occasion  to  hang  a  quarrel  on,  and  one  soon  presented 
itself.  The  girl  had  committed  some  trifling  domestio 
misdemeanour,  for  which  she  was  scolded  by  her  mis« 
tress  ia  a  most  harsh  and  insultiag  manner.  Mary, 
irritated  at  the  treatment  she  was  receiving,  made 
some  angry  remark,  and  thus  fell  into  the  trap  pre- 
pared for  her. 

"  Is  that  the  manner  you  speak  to  me  P"  said  the  old 
fury.  "  Is  that  your  idea  of  the  respect  due  from  a 
servant  to  a  mistress  P  You  shall  leave  my  house  this 
day  month  T' 

"  It  is  a  shame,"  replied  the  girl,  "  to  treat  me  in 
that  manner,  after  the  number  of  years  I  have  lived 
with  you." 

"Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  anything  I  do  is  a 
shame  I"  said  her  mistress,  casting  on  the  girl,  at  the 
time,  a  look  of  the  most  intense  malevolence.  "  Leave 
the  room,  and  remember  this  (and  I  always  keep  my 
word),  I  will  punish  you  for  your  impertinence." 

The  month's  warning  expired,  and  the  girl  left  the 
house,  nothing  unpleasant  occurring  at  her  departure ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  her  mistress  paid  her  her  wa^es 
she  was  more  than  ordinarily  civiL  A  week  after- 
wards the  girl  called  at  the  house  and  requested  to 
see  Mrs.  Gibbons.  When  Mary  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  the  old  woman,  casting  a  stem,  cold  glance  at 
her,  said,  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  called  to  ask  when  it 
would  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  a  lady  about  my 
character." 

•*  Your  character  ?"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons,  with  great 
surpiise  in  her  voice,  "  your  character  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  got  a  situation,  and  a  very  good 
one,'  if  my  character  suits,  and  the  lady  wishes  to 
know  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  her 
about  it." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  with  affected  astonish- 
ment. 

"  And  have  you  really  the  assurance,"  she  said,  ''  to 
call  on  me  about  a  character,  after  your  impertinent 
behaviour  P  Do  you  not  remember  I  told  you  I  would 
punish  you  for  your  insolence  P  and  now  I  will  keep 
my  word.  Since  you  have  been  in  my  service  you 
hare  placed  fourteen  pounds  in  the  savings  bsuik. 
You  see  I  know  all  about  you.  I  find  it  will  cost  you 
seven  shillings  a  week  to  hve.  With  your  appearance> 
no  one  will  take  you  without  a  character,  and  you  will 
not  receive  one  from  me  till  you  have  been  sufficiently 
long  out  of  place  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  money. 
I  have  consulted  my  lawyer  on  the  subject,  and  he  tells 
me  I  have  the  right  to  do  so  if  I  please.  Now  walk  out 
of  this  house,  and  don't  attempt  to  set  your  foot  in  it 
again,  or  I  will  send  for  the  poUce." 

The  girl,  for  a  moment,  was  sUent  with  astonishment, 
and  Maria  Smith,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time, 
was  utterly  aghast  vrith  horror  at  the  infamy  of  the 
old  woman's  conduct.  Maiy  was  the  first  to  recover 
her  self-possession. 

"  What  right  have  you,  you  infamous  old  woman," 
she  said,  "to  withhold  my  character  from  meP  I 
worked  hard  for  the  money  I  have  saved.  I  served 
you  faithfully  for  seven  years,  and  have  never  wronged 
you  of  the  value  of  a  crust  of  bread  during  the  whole 
of  the  time.    If  I  had  wanted  to  do  so  it  would  have 
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been  no  easy  matter  P'  continued  Mary,  with  a  poor 
attempt  at  ii-ony.  "  A  greater  skinflint  than  yon  are 
never  lived.  Why,  you  won't  mend  your  stockings 
because  you  begrudge  the  cotton." 

"  Leave  the  room,  I  say,"  cried  the  old  woman,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  clenching  her  fist  with  impotent 
rage  (for  she  was  unable,  from  infirmity,  to  rise  from 
her  chair) ;  "  leave  the  room,  I  say." 

**  I  will  not  leave  the  room,  you  mean  old  wretch," 
said  Mary,  now  in  as  great  a  rage  as  her  mistress. 
"You  shall  give  me  a  character,  and  you  shaU  see  the 

lady." 

Maria  Smith,  having  now  somewhat  recovered  her 
presence  of  mind,  perceived  it  was  time  for  her  to 
interfere.  She  saw  in  an  instant  it  would  be  impolitic, 
if  not  impossible,  to  stem  the  current  of  the  old 
woman's  wrath,  still  more  so  to  induce  her  to  act 
honestly,  so  she  resolved  to  adopt  a  temporising  course. 
Advancing,  with  great  affected  coolness,  she  took  the 
irritated  girl  by  the  arm,  and,  pushing  her  gently  to- 
wards the  door,  said,  in  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,-*- 

*'  You  had  better  leave  the  room  at  once.  It  is  dis- 
graceful of  you  to  speak  in  that  rude  manner.  Leave 
the  room,  I  say." 

While  saying  this.  Miss  Smith  had  contrived  to 
place  herself  with  her  back  towards  the  old  woman,  so 
that,  without  being  seen  by  her,  she  could  give  Mary 
a  look  indicative  that  she  was  not  in  earnest  in  the 
course  she  was  adopting.  The  girl,  with  true  feminine 
acuteness,  easily  imderstood  her,  and  allowed  herself  to 
bo  thrust  out  of  the  room  into  the  passage. 

"Miss  Smith,"  cried  out  the  old  woman,  "don't 
leave  tiiat  jade  till  she  is  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and 
see  that  she  takes  nothing  with  her." 

Mary  fired  up  at  this  insult,  but  Maria,  pressing  her 
onwards,  soon  got  her  out  of  earshot.  As  soon  as  she 
found  herself  perfectly  safe,  she  whispered  to  Mary — 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  and  listen  to  me.  Tell  the  lady 
Mrs.  Gibbons  cannot  see  her,  but  if  she  will  write  a 
letter  to  me  I  will  answer  it,  giving  you  an  excellent 
character;  and,  if  that  will  not  do,  I  will  find  some 
other  means  of  helping  you.  Now  go,  there's  a  good 
girl.    You've  been  shamefully  treated,  I  admit." 

"  Thank  you,  miss,"  said  Mary,  in  a  whisper,  going 
out  of  the  front  door  at  the  time.  "  God  bless  you. 
How  you  can  stop  with  that  old  wretch  I  can't  tldnk. 
I  pity  you  from  my  heart,  I  do." 

Mary  now  emerged  from  the  front  gate,  but  before 
quitting  it  she  turned  round  to  take  one  last  look  at 
the  house.  On  doing  so,  she  perceived  the  old  woman, 
who  had  turned  her  chair  partially  round,  glaring  at 
her  from  the  window  with  the  expression  of  a  tigress ; 
to  which  Mary  responded  by  making  as  ugly  a  gp-imace 
as  her  features,  already  ugly  enough  by  nature,  would 
allow,  and  then,  closing  the  gate  after  her,  she  con- 
tinued quietly  on  her  road. 

For  some  time  after  Maria  Smith  had  entered  the 
8itting-ix>om  the  old  woman  maintained  a  dead  silence, 
but  her  features,  working  spasmodically  the  while, 
proved  how  greatly  she  was  enraged  at  the  scene  which 
had  just  occurred.  On  this  occasion  she  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  venting  her  spite,  as  was  her  wont, 
>qpon  some  other  individual  in  the  family,  for  the  new 
i^^fvant,  a  strong  middle-aged  woman,  remained  below 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Maria  Smith,  having  apparently 
taken  part  against  Mary,  hod  absolved  herself  from 
any  blame  in  the  matter.  Mi's.  Gibbons'  violent  fit  of 
passion  having  at  last  somewhat  subsided,  she  entered 


into  a  long  tirade  against  the  iniquity  of  the  servaiits 
of  the  present  age,  and  theii*  great  deterioration  since 
the  time  when  she  was  a  young  housekeeper;  and  in 
this  frame  of  mind  she  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

The  next  morning,  before  ihe  old  lady  was  fip,Maiia 
took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  new  s^rrant 
on  Mary's  affairs,  and  the  injustice  with  which  the  girl 
had  been  treated.  She  also  informed  her  that  in  all 
probability  a  letter  would  arrive  addressed  to  ISm 
Maria  Smith,  from  a  lady,  respecting  Mary's  character, 
which  she  should  answer  without  informing  Mn.  Gib- 
bons of  the  circumstance.  She  therefore  wished  that 
when  the  letter  came  the  servant  would  receire  it  as 
her  own  till  she  had  an  opportunity  of  placing  it  in 
her  (Miss  Smith's)  hands  unknown  to  Mrs.  Gibbong. 
The  woman,  with  the  freemasonry  of  her  crafty  readilj 
entered  into  the  plot.  In  a  few  days  the  letter  from 
the  lady  arrived,  to  which  Miss  Smi^  replied  by  giving 
Mary  the  excellent  character  she  deserved,  and  thereby 
secm*ing  for  her  the  situation. 

For  some  time  after  Mary's  visit  not  a  word  dropped 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  on  the  subject;  nor,  in 
fact,  did  she  pai*ticularly  mention  it  again  till  the  time 
had  nearly  expired  when,  to  her  calculation,  the  monej 
Mary  had  accumulated  in  the  savings  bank  most  have 
been  nearly  exhausted.  She  then  gave  notice  to  Uaria, 
that  in  case  any  lady  should  call  respecting  Mary's 
character,  she  wotdd  see  her.  She  said  this  with  a 
peculiarly  triumphant  expression  of  countenance,  as 
if  she  had  formed  in  her  mind  some  plan,  certain  of 
success,  for  doing  the  girl  a  further  ii^ury.  Marii 
promised  to  obey  her,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 
Some  weeks  passed,  but  no  lady  made  her  appearance, 
gi'eatly  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  Mis. 
Gibbons.  One  day,  when  Maria  was  absent  from  home 
on  some  errand,  and  the  servant  was  in  the  room,  Mrs. 
Gibbons  said  to  her — 

"  Has  any  lady  called  about  Mary's  character  P' 

"  No,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply  of  tie  woman,  who  was 
somewhat  dull-witted,  and  who  was  now  taken  entaidj 
off  her  guard ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  any  one  was  com- 
ing. I  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  Mary  was  reiy 
comfortable  in  her  situation." 

"  Her  situation !"  said  the  old  woman,  starting  sud- 
denly round.    "  How  did  she  manage  to  obtain  one  r* 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  it  was  through  Mias ^"    Here  tk 

woman  stopped,  utterly  confused,  perceiving  for  tiie 
first  time  the  dangerous  ground  she  was  on.  Sbv 
attempted  to  recover  herself,  but  found  it  impossible. 
as  she  was  fully  aware  that  the  old  woman  would 
detect  her  in  any  excuse  she  might  offer.  Mrs,  Gib- 
bons was  far  too  experienced  not  to  be  certain  that  tk 
present  was  the  moment  for  obtaining  an  explanatios 
of  her  servant's  confusion ;  and  she  pressed  her  on  the 
subject  with  all  the  tact  and  cunning  of  an  experienced 
Old  Bailey  practitioner,  till  she  had  drawn  from  her 
the  truth— that  it  was  through  Miss  Maria's  interfer- 
ence that  Mary,  a  few  days  after  her  visit,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  her  present  exceUent  situation. 

Mrs.  Gibbons'  rage  at  Maiia's  treason  (for  so  she  «ii-' 
pleased  to  consider  it)  knew  no  bounds.  By  degr^ 
she  became  calmer,  and  she  then  began  to  coolly  tnro 
over  in  her  mind  what  mode  of  pumshmeut  she  would 
adopt.  Dm'ing  the  whole  of  that  day  she  did  not 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Although  she  sai«i 
nothing  on  the  subject  to  Maria,  the  latter  had  c  > 
difficulty  in  perceiving  that  something  had  occurred  t' 
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put  the  old  lady  out  of  humour,  and  she  racked  her 
brain  to  imag^e  what  could  be  the  cause.  The  next 
morning,  breakfast  was  scarcely  over  before  she  was 
no  longer  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  old  woman 
regarded  her  sternly  for  some  time,  and  then  said  to 
her,  slowly  and  distinctly — 

"  Do  you  know  I  have  a  traitor  in  the  house  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  ma'am,"  was  Maria's  reply. 

"  Some  one  has  been  infamous  enough  to  give  that 
jade  Mary  a  character,  by  which  she  has  contrived  to 
obtain  an  excellent  situation.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it  ?" 

Maria  made  no  reply,  but  coloured  deeply. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "  that 
you  have  sufficient  honesty  left  to  blush  for  your  con- 
duct. No  one  ever  yet  injured  me  with  impimity,  nor 
shall  you  prove  an  exception.  Aged  and  decrepid  as 
I  am,  I  will,  as  long  as  I  live,  be  mistress  in  my  own 
house.  You  shall  no  longer  live  with  me;  yet,  for 
your  poor  mother's  sake,  I  will  not  totally  cast  you  off. 
You  must  find  some  other  situation,  and  that  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  have  said  it,  and  nothing  shall  make 
me  change  my  resolution;  so  prepare  to  leave  the 
house  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  But  what  am  I  to>do,  ma'am  ?"  said  Maria.  "  Un- 
less you  give  me  some  money  I  shall  starve." 

"  Give  you  some  money!"  said  the  old  woman,  turn- 
ing fiercely  round  on  her,  at  the  same  time  betraying 
in  her  countenance  some  anxiety.  "Give  you  some 
money,  indeed !  What  right  have  you  to  expect  it  from 
uie,  while  you  are  as  deeply  in  my  debt  as  you  are  ?" 

"  In  debt  to  you,  ma'am  P"  said  Maria,  astonished. 
"  How  am  I  indebted  to  you  P" 

"  How  are  you  indebted  to  me  P"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
feigning  great  surprise.  "Do  you  imagine  the  few 
hundred  pounds  left  you  by  your  father  have  not  been 
already  expended  over  and  Over  again  by  the  cost  of 
your  board  and  lodging  P  and  you  have  now  the  assur- 
ance to  ask  me  for  money !" 

''  I  did  not  allude  to  that  in  any  way,"  said  the 
frightened  girl.  "  I  merely  wished  to  explain  to  you 
that  as  I  have  no  money,  if  you  will  oblige  me  to  leave 
home  I  must  stai've,  as  I  have  nowhei*e  to  go  to." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  P"  said  the  old  woman,  with  some- 
thing of  suspicion  still  remaining  in  her  tone.  "  If 
that  is  really  true,  the  case  is  diffei*ent.  I  do  not  wish 
to  behave  harshly  to  you,  out  of  respect  to  your  poor 
mother,  as  I  said  before,  who  did  behave  dutifully  to 
xae.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  remaining  here  a 
^«7eek,  or  even  a  fortnight  longer.  At  the  same  time," 
she  continued,  fiercely,  as  if  annoyed  at  having  been 
betrayed  into  showing  some  symptoms  of  humanity, 
"*  find  a  situation  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  go  you  shall. 
Nobody  ever  deceived  me  twice." 

Maria  now  busied  herself  in  attempting  to  find  a 
situation.  She  experienced,  however,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, inasmuch  as  there  were  but  few  which  she  was 
capable  of  imdertaking.  She  could  not  accept  a  situa- 
tion as  a  servant ;  as  a  milliner's  girl  she  was  not  suffi- 
ciently expert  with  her  needle ;  and  her  education  was 
too  defective  to  allow  her  to  apply  for  an  appointment 
as  a  governess.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  employ- 
ment for  which  she  was  adapted,  and  that  was  to  serve 
in  a  shop,  her  respectable  appearance  and  amiable 
manners  eminently  qualifying  her  for  such  an  occupa- 
tion. But  even  for  this  modest  situation  she  wanted 
patronage,  for  she  knew  of  no  one  who  could  recom- 
mend her ;  and  being  naturally  timid  and  retiring,  she 


hai-dly  liked  to  apply  to  the  few  tradesmen  who  knew 
her,  and  at  whose  houses  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
deal. 

She  was,  however,  continuaJly  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  Mrs.  Gibbons,  who  daily  asked  her,  more  than  once, 
if  she  had  any  situation  in  view,  and  also  frequently 
taunted  her  that  it  was  solely  from  the  want  of  exer- 
tion and  proper  spirit  that  she  did  not  succeed.  One 
day,  driven  almost  to  despair  by  the  annoyances  she 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  old  woman,  she  sum- 
moned up  sufficient  courage  to  inquire  of  a  respectable 
linendraper  living  near  Mrs.  Gibbons'  house  if  he 
could  assist  her  in  the  matter.  He  seemed  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  application,  but  he  readily  promised 
her  that  he  would  make  inquiries  among  his  acquaint- 
ances if  they  knew  of  any  appointment  which  would 
be  likely  to  suit  her.  In  a  few  days  he  succeeded,  and 
Maria  was  engaged,  at  a  trifling  salary,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  linendraper  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  witlt 
whom  she  afterwards  remained. 

It  would  be  curious  to  analyse  the  feelings  which  in- 
stigated the  old  woman  in  her  behaviour  to  the  girl. 
Her  dominant  feeling  was  evidently  that  of  revenge 
for  the  trick  which  had  been  phiyed  upon  her.  This, 
again,  was  assisted  by  her  avarice.  She  thought  that 
the  servant  whom  she  had  now  in  her  serrice  would  be 
quite  capable  of  waiting  on  her,  and  then  she  woidd 
have  one  mouth  less  to  feed.  But  when  she  drove  the 
gh'l  from  the  house  she  had  no  intention  of  definitely 
parting  from  her.  That  she  bore  Maria  no  love  was 
certain ;  still  the  gu*l  was  the  only  connecting  link  with 
her  family  and  connexions  which  now  remained  on 
earth,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive  dread  at 
breaking  it.  She  told  Maria,  when  the  girl  took  leave 
of  her,  that  in  case  she  continued  in  the  situation  she 
had  obtained,  it  was  possible  in  time  she  might  look 
over  the  treason  she  had  been  guQty  of.  She  also  in- 
formed her  that  she  might  visit  her  every  Sunday 
afternoon  if  she  pleased,  and  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  receive  her ;  but  she  warned  her  that  if  she  did  not 
continue  diUgently  and  faithfully  in  her  employment, 
she  need  never  look  for  any  further  favour  from  her 
while  she  hved,  or  any  benefit  at  jher  death.  Even  in 
this  slight  sketch  of  amiabiUty  on  the  part  of  the  old 
woman,  there  was  a  taint  of  selfishness.  She  knew 
perfectly  well  that  her  sei*vant  would  insist  on  occa- 
sionally absenting  herself  from  the  house,  and  she  now 
considered  that  if  she  allowed  her  to  go  out  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  during  the  time  Mai*ia  was  on  her 
visit,  she  could  do  so  without  any  inconvenience  to 
herself,  or  disarrangement  of  her  domestic  economy. 
Maria  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  regularly  for  two  years,  winter  and  summer,  did 
she,  to  her  great  aversion,  spend  each  Sunday  after- 
noon with  the  old  lady,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these 
visits  that  Robert  met  her  and  accompanied  her  on 
her  road. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Abchbishoi*  Wuately  has  remarked  that  It  is  bard  to  forgive 
(a)  one  who  adheres  to  the  views  which  were  yours,  and  which 
yon  have  changed;  (5)  one  who  has  proved  right  in  tho 
warning  and  advice  he  gave  you,  and  which  you  rejeoted; 
(e)  one  who  is  preferred  to  you  by  the  woman  you  are  in  love 
with,  or  has  carried  off  some  other  prize  from  yon ;  especially 
if  he  has  attained  with  litUe  or  no  exertion  what  you  have 
been  striving  hard  for  without  suocefls;  (d)  one  who  has 
Bucoeeded  in  some  enterprise  when  you  predicted  fiulure. 
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.  N  a  previouH  number  (No.  15, 
'  pagd  239)  we  ^re  Bome  prac- 
'^  tical  instnictioDB  &b  to  the 
?*  means  whioli  oneht  to  be 
^  adopted  to  establish  a  fernery. 
',(/  The  present  writer  propoees 
r  to  follow  up  the  subject  by 
t  putting  together  a  few  notes 
g  on  ferns,  which  we  hope  may 
■-'  enable  some  few  of  our  readers 
^  to  make  out  most  of  the  dtf- 
'  fcrent  kinds  they  are  likely 
to  find.  And  first,  what 
feniaP 
One  section  of  the  non-flowering  plants  (or  Crypto- 


leaveti  or  fronds,  oa  the  green  portion  of  a  fern  i^ 
called.  These  masses  of  seed  are  called  sjwre  eases, 
and  are  arranged  in  different  positions  in  different 
ferns;  the  true  seed  or  eori  being  a  minute  brown  dust, 
which  escapes  from  the  spore-case  when  ripe.  As  it 
is  by  the  shape  and  position  of  the  maases  of  seed  that 
ferns  are  classified  and  identified,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  prooure  seeded  fronds ;  without  them,  all 
mnit  he  guess-work. 

The  fern  possibly  moat  familiar  to  ns  all  is  the 
common  braciien  (Fteria  Aquilina).*  which  covers  hun- 
dred* of  acres  on  our  mountains  and  highlands,  and  is 
extensively  used  as  litter  for  cattle.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  fema  to  spring  into  life  with  the  warm  spring 
weather,  and  the  first  to  lose  ita  aommer  livety  of 
green,  and  assume  its  brown  autnmn  dresa  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  frost  We  have  called  attention  to 
the  brachen  because  it  is  bo  generally  known,  that  it 
will  at  once  show  to  tJie  most  ignorant  vihoi  a  fern  is. 
For  more  reasons  than  one,  we  shall  place  the 
Oamnnda  sad  its  two  neur  relatives,  the  moonworl 
and  adder's  tongue,  first.  They  are  oil  three  dis- 
tinguished by  bearing  their  seed  in  little  ball-ehaped 
masses,  either  on  the  apex  of  the  frond  or  in  spikes, 
"  Ovwmda  Begalii.  37i«  Jlowenitg  fern.  Frmid  twice 
divided ;  matte*  of  teed  on  ihe  brandied  tetimnabionB  of  a 
lec^  fnmd." 

'Sha  whole  plant  is  stiffer  and  more  woody  than  any 
other  British  fern.  The  fertile  fronds  appear  first,  t)i<; 
seed,  in  tiny  green  balls,  occupying  the  upper  part  of 
the  frond,  while  the  stem  is  clothed  with  a  soft  brown 
downy  substance,  which  disappears  after  a  whUe.  These 
fertile  fronds  are  always  npnght  and  rigid,  and  when 
mature,  the  seeded  parts  are  of  a  rich  brown  ccJonr. 
aa  tmlike  a  flower  as  can  be  imi^ined ;  yet  fanc^  and 
fashion  unite  in  calling  it  "  the  Itowcring  fern."  The 
plomules  or  leaflets  are  beautifully  vein^.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  only  British  fern  now  existing  which  is  found 
in  a  fossil  stale.  It  certainly  greatly  resembles  one 
form  of  Neurontcris,  and  has  been  foimd  in  nodules  of 
iron-stone  in  Shropshire,  and  also  in  the  coal -measures, 

Osmnnda  is  also  king  among  his  brethren.  Aa  the 
e^lo  is  the  king  of  birds,  the  rose  of  flowers,  so  ban 
the  tall  sturdy  flowering  fern  been  named  the  "  king 
of  ferns." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  his  majesty's  title.  One  author  suggests 
that  it  iB  possibly  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
"  mund,"  signifying  "  strength  "  (and  hence  "  Osmund," 
an  appellation  of  the  Celtic  deity,  Thor),  in  allasioa  to 
tiie  snpposed  invigorating  virtnes  of  tjieee  plants. 

Another,  qnoting  from  "  Oerharde's  Herbal,"  says, 
"  that  the  CMidex  or  root-stem,  whan  cut  throngh  Ims 
a  white  oentxe  or  core,  called  "the  heart  of  Qismnnd 

*  Rfprfwnt«d  in  the  omtmenbtl  lrtt«r  widi  which  this  article 


the  waterman."  Ur.  Moore,  in  ono  uf  hii  man;  ] 
valuable  and  charming  books  on  ferns,  has  a  grac«fiil 
legend  about  the  Lttle  daughter  of  Osmund,  lL>j 
waterman  of  Loch  Igne.  "  An  alarm  reread  thnionli 
the  country  that  the  Danes  were  near  at  nand.  OamuuJ 
hastily  conveyed  his  wife  and  little  danghtei  to  an  : 
island  covered  with  the  sturdy  fern,  and  concealed  i 
them  among  its  arching  fronds.  The  Danra  arrittJ,  . 
and  all  day  and  all  nigbb  Osmund  rowed  backwarl^ , 
and  forwards,  ferrying  troops  of  these  fierce  meu,  oil  j 
they  were  all  gone.  The  child,  grown  a  BOman.  la 
grateful  remembrance  of  that  day  called  the  nulk' 
fern  by  her  father's  name."  j 

Another  legend,  familiar  to  us  from  childhood.  >jiii ; 
for  which  wo  can  give  no  printed  authority,  rAi>  ■ , 
that  it  owes  its  distinction  to  the  fact  that,  in  ddr^  | 
gone  by,  when  kings  were  as  plentiful  in  these  wiki  \ 
BB  princeasea  in  a  fairy-tale  book,  a  certun  Kii; ' 
Osmund,  flying  before  his  enemies,  took  refuge  in  j  i 
vast  thicket  of  this  fern,  and  effectually  eluded  dpt«-.  j 
tion.  The  scene  of  this  odventnro  we  have  fui^litn 
but  have  rather  a  leaning  towards  Killamey,  nt.r 
the  flowering  fern  atlnins  a  vast  size.  I 

Osmunda  is  a  plant  more  local  than  rare,  BeemiQ<:!'  , 
delighting  in  the  neighbotu'hood  of  atreami.tlioDL'L  | 
ocoasionallT  found  on  the  face  of  clifia  directlj  expoi^  ' 
to  the  sea-breezes.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  of  cultnie  ' 
forming  a  handsome  object  on  a  Liwn  when  grow  i^ 
large  masses,  and  often  attaining  the  height  of  sii< 
eren  eight  feeL 

Our  next  fern  is  a  great  contrast  to  his  prtilif 
Bor.  He  measures  his  height  by  inches,  not  by  f>-' 
and  boasU  of  but  one  slender  stem  instead  of  ii-ifs- 
Thisis 


the  "Botryehivm,  Limaria,  or  ammnim  vuxnaeert. 
lOJifory,  barren  pari  of  the  plant  once  dimdei,  I* 
Heeky.  half-mmm  shiupeA.     Frrtile  npike  trwteA**-" 


Vtijfik'%  Mnguine,  Jaly  Ctb,  1867.] 
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The  shape  of  tlie  leaflets  accoants  for  the  common 
nfime  of  tliis  fern,  the  fertile  portions  of  which.  ai*e 
copies  in  minaitare  of  the  fruitful  tei'minations  of 
OsDianda  Begalis.  The  botiychium  is  a  magic  plant. 
If  Tou  go  on  Midsammer-eye  and  catch  the  seed  of  the 
moonwort,  whatever  you  wish  will  be  yours.  But  you 
must  manage  to  get  a  f  nil  moon  on  Midsummer-eve, 
and  then,  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  you  must  go 
carrying  nine  pewter  plates,  and  carefully  shake  the 
8ced  of  the  moonwort  mto  the  topmost  one,  and  then 
—well,  if  by  the  time  you  get  home  there  is  any  seed 
to  bo  seen  on  the  plate,  no  doubt  you  might  do 
wouders.  But  as  we  have  never  known  any  one  who 
tried  the  experiment,  we  are  inclined  to  tnink  it  is 
uerely  a  fable,  setting  forth  how  little  we  know  of  the 
propagation  of  ferns.  Still,  when  we  see  a  botrychium, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  nine  pewter  plates,  and 
irondering  what  would  be  best  to  wish  for. 

'' Ophioglossum  YuLgaiwrv,  Conunon  adder*8  tongvs. 
Stem  solitary,  ba4rr€n  pari  of  the  pUiiii  an  egg-shaped 
leaf,  fertile  tpike  linear  and  erect,  the  masses  of  seed 
ftrranged  along  tlie  v^fperpart  in  a  dovhle  rov3»^* 

The  barren  leaf  is  not  unlike  a  small  lily  of  the 
rdley  leai,  and  embraces  the  fertile  spike  just  as  the 
lily  leaf  protects  the  pretty  stem  of  snowy  bells.  We 
have  never  seen  this  plant  above  three  inches  high, 
and  have  often  obtained  perfect  specimens  not  more 
than  half  that  size.  Its  curious  name  is  due  to  the 
rt^mblance  of  the  fertile  spike  to  the  tongue  of  an 
adder.  Ointment  made  from  its  leaves  was  considered 
a  <  lire  for  the  bite  of  a  viper,  and  in  some  parts  of 
£iigbmd  it  was  recently  and  still  may  be  used  in 
duissing  wounds. 

The  ^der^s  tongue  is  a  ^Ufficult  p)ant  to  find,  except 
in  spring  and  eaiiy  summer  (at  any  rate,  in  the  west 
of  Englamd),  on  account  of  the  luxuiious  growth  of  the 
hrrba^.  lliis  is  one  of  those  plants  gradually  be- 
coming extinct,  thanks  to  enterprising  farmers.  How 
we  shudder  when  the  ploughing  season  begins.  "  Will 
Fanner  X.  cultivate  the  cleeve  this  year,  and  rob  us 
"f  our  ophioglossum  ?  He  has  ploughed  up  steeper 
land  before  now ;  but  year  after  year  passes  by,  and 
itill  he  spares  our  friends.  What  a  famous  thing  it 
is  that  Mr.  Z.  lives  at  a  distance,  and  has  let  nis 
fields  to  a  grazier  on  a  long  lease !  As  long  as  that 
vrafigemetS  lasts  our  botrychiums  are  safe.  Oh !  this 
horrid  cultivation  (we  are  speaking  as  botanists). 
What  chance  has  one  now  of  walking  ankle  deep  in 
a  carpet  of  scilla  vema,  when  every  bit  of  ground  is 
planted  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  clifFs  ?  What  can 
a  lx)t&ni8t  do  in  a  country  where  people  plough  up 
orr^hards  because  they  "are  so  full  of  daffodils; 
daff  .dils  that  had  been  the  delight  of  generation  after 
I  8:enf;ration  <^  children ;  and  now  we  tremble  lest  a 
fcimilar  fate  should  overtake  a  meadow  where  each 
^'ringthe  sweet-scented  narcissus  in  thousands  delights 
tiie  eye,  and  refreshes  the  senses  with  its  delicious 

The  adder's  tongue  (with  us)  generally  grows  in 
'^:ompany  with  botrychium,  possibly  appearing  a  week 
•:*r  two  sooner.  The  first  and  finest  botrychium  we 
?^or  f o\md  was  on  the  top  of  a  wall  near  Beechenan,  a 
^'illage  in  Switzerland,  situated  near  the  junction  of 
^fce  two  Rhines,  and  memorable  as  being  the  place 
ftitrt  Louis  Philippe,  late  King  of  the  French,  taught 
in  a  school,  when  lie  had  to  ly  from  France  after 
tli*^  execution  of  his  father,  the  6»c  d'Orleans. 

On  our  return  to  EiiKlBJid,  fancy  our  amazement  at 
Ending  both  ophioglossum  and  botrychium  in  fields 
^;*  had  constantly  traversed  for  years  without  finding 
I  *  ither  plant.  HTbe  fact  is,  we  had  not  looked  in  tiitie  ; 
and  that  is  why  we  have  put  the  king  and  his  two  tiny 
attendants  on  the  very  first  page  of  "  fern  gossip." 

Fig.  1.  Osmnnda  Regah's,  the  flowering  fera. 

Fig.  2.  Botrychiani  LmiAria,  common  moos  wort. 

Fig.  3.  Ophioglossum  Volgatum,  common  adder's  tongue. 


SOMETEINQ  ABOUT  THE  EIBEBrBUCK. 

By  a  Travellkr. 

Op  all  the  numerous  creatures  that  the  hand  of 
Almighty  Providence  has  created  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  perhaps  few  are  more  interesting  or  of  more 
senrice  to  a  vast  number  of  our  fellow  creatures  than 
the  eider-duck.  We  know  something  in  England  of 
the  useful  qualities  inherent  in  the  down  of  this  bird, 
and  frequently  the  extreme  lightness,  combined  with 
warmth  of  the  eider-down  quilt,  affords  great  comfort 
to  the  delicate  and  the  aged,  though  its  use  among  us 
is  limited  to  a  certain  class  from  the  costly  nature  of 
the  material.  But  in  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  it  is  the  common 
covering  of  all  classes,  and  is  their  equivalent  for  the 
blankets  in  use  among  us.  Perhaps  under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  intci*esting  to  the  readers  of 
the  "People's  Magazine"  to  learn  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  this  bird,  gathered  from  conversations 
with  the  peasantry,  whose  chief  employment  it  is, 
during  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  to  collect  and 
clean  the  down. 

Although  the  name  of  this  bird  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  river  Eider,  separating  the  late  Duchy 
of  Holstein  (nowpart  of  Prussia)  from  Lower Schles wig, 
the  bird  itself  is  seldom  to  be  seen  far  south  of  latitude 
63°  N.,  or  rather  of  the  town  of  Molde,  which  is  situated 
^  just  below  that  parallel  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway; 
from  which  point  to  the  North  Cape  they  are  found  in 
vast  quantities  all  along  the  coast,  and  up  the  fjords 
which  indent  it  in  every  direction.  It  is  said  by 
some  natui*alist0  that  the  eider  is  found  in  some  of  the 
islands  off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland;  but  though  in 
a  few  rare  instances  one  may  be  found,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  bird  generally  supposed  to  be 
tne  eider  in  these  localities  is  not  merely  a  bird  of  the 
same  family,  indeed,  but  not  the  genuine  eider  at  all. 
We  can  answer  for  the  fact  that  in  our  own  experience 
we  have  frequently  sought  for  the  eider  in  latitudes  far 
north  of  the  most  noi-them  point  of  the  Scottish  coast ; 
and  though  guide-books  and  books  of  natural  history 
told  us  they  were  to  be  found,  still  we  have  always  been 
met  with  a  laugh  and  the  finger  pointed  to  the  north ; 
and  though  we  have  travelled  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  Norwegian  coast,  we  never  could  hear  of  one  lower 
than  the  point  above  mentioned. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  we  have  used  a  word  which 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
"  People's  Magazine,"  the  word  fjord,  and  this  leads  us 
for  a  moment  from  the  main  subject  of  this  paper  to 
say  something  of  the  beautiful  homes  of  these  oirds, 
where  nature  is  to  be  seen  in  perhaps  one  of  its  grandest 
and  most  impressive  aspects.  The  fjords  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  are  long  arms  of  the  sea,  stretching  some- 
times for  two  hundi*^  miles  inland,  in  some  places  as 
narrow  as  a  small  river,  and  in  others  opening  out  into 
wide  spaces  of  water  like  lakes.  You  enter  perhaps 
what  looks  a  small  bay,  rock  bound  on  all  sides ;  but 
pursuing  your  course  vou  find  that  it  is  not  a  bound  bay 
at  all,  but  just  in  the  further  corner,  in  an  obscure  spot 
that  you  had  never  noticed  before,  the  rocks  divide,  and 
you  pass  through  into  a  naiTow  channel,  from  which 
you  again  emerge  into  an  open  spaee,  where  the  same 
appearance  of  Ixjing  shut  in  on  all  sides  comes  upon 
you,  till  you  find  some  other  opening  in  some  ouier 
obscure  comer.  So  vou  journey  on  for  miles,  till  you 
at  last  arrive  at  the  Qord's  head,  where  there  is  gene- 
rally a  little  village  and  a  river.  On  cither  side  of  you 
giant  mountains  rise  up  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
water,  and  down  their  sides  tumble  waterfalls  innu- 
merable, while  here  and  there  is  a  small  break  in  the 
rocks,  in  which  is  situated  a  little  wooden  house,  where 
some  poor  peasant  manages  to  earn  a  living  by  keeping 
a  Croat  or  two  or  a  cow,  and  cultivating  a  little  bit  of 
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land.  He  always  baa  a  boat  to  emibla  hiin  to  get 
about.  GeneraJly  he  rows  with  a  pair  of  oars,  but  when 
the  wind  is  favoui-able  he  lesBene  hia  hibour  hj  pntting 
up  iiome  green  boiighs,  which  eerva  theparpose  of  saile. 
Snch  is  the  home  of  thwe  valnahie  hirfa ;  now  for 
the  birds  thcmselTes.  Thej  are  tinlike  anj  other  duck, 
for  they  confine  themselves  entirely  to  salt  water, 
never  going  on  fresh  by  any  chance.  They  are  expert 
divers,  and  can  remain  an  enormons  time  nnder  water. 
In  appeaitince  they  differ  little  from  the  numeroua 
other  species  of  duck  that  abound  in  tbe«e  parts,  the 
female  being  a  common  looking  brown  bird,  and  the 
male  of  the  same  colour,  only  with  a  whit«  breast,  and 
the  nsnal  cock  of  the  tail  which  marks  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  the  ducks  of  our  own  native 
,  the 


HtufT  a  large  quilt. 

In  common  with  all  other  birds,  the  eider-ducks 
build  their  neste  in  spring  time.  First  they  erect  on 
the  ground  a  small  structure  of  marine  plant«,  and 
then  the  female  bird  proceeds  to  line  it  with  the  soft 
down  before  described,  after  which  she  lays  three  eggs 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  feasants  then  come  and 
rob  the  nest  of  the  down,  taking  care  not  to  diaturb 
the  eggs ;  the  bird  then  relinee  her  nest  until  her 
breast  is  quite  bare,  when  the  male  comes  to  her 
assistance  with  hia  white  down,  and  proceeds  to  follow 
her  example  and  strip  himself.  As  long  as  the  eggs 
are  not  disturbed  the  birds  will  continue  to  line  and 
rcline  their  nest  three  times,  but  on  a  fourth  attack 
tbey  will  desert  their  nest  and  remove  to  another 
place.    There  is  little  or  no  difference,  excepting  tu  to 


colour,  between  the  down  of   the  two  i 


both 


poBseas  the  same  valuable  qoatities,  and  are  oqnallf 
serviceable  for  staffing  quilta.  The  nests  all  along 
thia  coast  produce  on  an  average  a  profit  of  51.  apiece 
in  the  year  j  so  that  a  amall  barren  rock  freqiicnt«d 
by  these  birds  becomes  a  very  valuable  propBrty,  ud 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  litigation  among  Kor- 
wegian  landowners.  Some  years  ago  theae  poarbiidi 
were  so  hotly  pursued,  and  killed  in  such  numbers,  tbat 
their  extinction  in  the  countir  seemed  imminent;  bat 
in  1847  the  Norwegian  parhament  passed  a  lair  for 
their  relief,  and  since  that  time  their  punacrs  htte 
been  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  robbing  their 
nests.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  birds  are  nowTeT7 
plentiful,  and  from  the  perfect  security  in  which  the; 
live,  have  attained  a  degree  of  impudent  assarhDM 
unsurpassed  by  the  most  complacent  London  ipairow, 
or  their  own  oistant  connections  on  the  omameBtil 
water  in  onr  parks.  In  the  town  of  Tronuoe,  ia  tk 
tar  north,  they  come  to  the  house  doors  to  be  fed,  and 
walk  about  as  if  strongly  impressed  with  the  conscioni- 
ness  of  their  own  importance.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  the  eagemeas  of  these  birds  for  prDgeoj 
is  so  great,  that  when  robbed  of  their  eggs  they  ut! 
frequently  been  known  to  steal  the  eggs,  or  wen  tit 
f onng  of  othei'S ;  and  though  so  constantly  distnrM 
m  the  preparation  of  their  nests,  nearly  every  pair  -' 
ducks  manages  to  prodnoe  two  broods  in  the  conree 
the  breeding  season. 

Besides  Norway,  all  the  northern  coast  of  Rneaii 
and  Siberia,  and  further  on  (following  the  same  line 
and  keeping  in  the  same  latitude),  of  North  America, 
can  boast  of  producing  Qiese  most  valuable  birds ;  but 
we  have  alluded  merMy  to  Norway  in  connection  with 
them,  because  we  have  been  recounting  facts  Mthered 
in  the  course  of  onr  own  experience,  which  has  bea 
entirely  confined  to  that  country. 


EtDEB-DDOX  HtniTUia  U 


B  r  JDUM  or  xoKWAT. 


tUNT  JAVK. 


FLINT  JACK. 


On  the  fftli  of  Jftnnarj,  IS*^,  a  considerable  eatliermg 
"f  eeologiBts  and  their  friends  took  phieeat  Uie  rooms 
ia  Carendisb  Square,  in  which,  at  that  time,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Oeolo^ita  AMoeiation  were  held,  nnder 
Ibe  presidency  of  Frofeesor  Tennant.  Two  popular 
Biibjecta  were  announced  for  the  creninf^s  consider- 
ation; the  one  being  "On  Lime  and  Lime-stonee," 
by  the  President;  the  other,  "On  the  ancient  Flint 
Imiilementa  of  Torkahire,  and  the  Modem  Fabrication 
of  similar  apecimens,"  hj  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Wiltshire, 
the  Yice-preddent 
These  aanoiincanenta  attracted  a  full  attendance  of 


members,  and  of  their  wives  and  daUKhters.  Tlio 
ladies  rapidly  filled  the  upper  portion  of  the  lectnre- 
Toont  nearest  the  platfoim;  but  courteously  left  the 
foremost  row  of  seats  to  be  occupied  by  the  friends  of 
the  President  and  the  Committee.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  it  was  to  be  a  crowded  meeting,  and  as 
the  back  seats  gradually  filled,  many  a  wistful  glance 
was  cast  at  these  reserred  seats ;  yet,  by  common  oon- 
sent,  they  were  left  vacant.  Presently,  however,  an 
individual  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  whose 
strange  appearance  drew  all  eyes  towards  him,  and 
whose  effrontery  in  advancing  to  the  foremost  seats, 
and  cooUy  sitting  down  In  one  of  them,  was  greeted 
by  a  suppressed  titter  on  the  part  of  the  ladiea.  He 
was  a  wcather-beat«n  man  of  about  foity-flre  years  of 
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age,  and  lie  came  in  dii*tj  tattered  clothes,  and  heavy 
navvy's  boots,  to  take  precedence  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage :  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  time  spent 
in  waiting  for  the  President's  appearance  should  be 
occupied  in  taking  an  inventory  of  his  cuiious  cos- 
tume and  effects. 

He  wore  a  dark  cloth  coat,  hanging  in  not  nnpic- 
turesque  rags  about  the  elbows ;  it  was  buttoned  over 
a  cotton  shirt  which  might  once  have  been  white,  but 
which  had  degenerated  to  a  ycUow  brown.  About  his 
neck  was  a  fragment  of  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief ;  his 
skin  was  of  a  gipsy  brown,  his  hair  hung  in  lank  black 
locks  about  a  forehead  and  face  that  were  not  altogether 
unprepossessing,  except  for  the  furtive  and  cunning 
glances  which  he  occasionally  cast  around  him  from 
eyes  that  did  not  correspond  with  each  other  in  size 
and  expression.  His  corduroys,  which  were  in  a  BoiTy 
condition,  had  been  turned  up ;  and  their  owner  had 
evidently  travelled  through  heavy  clar,  the  dried 
remains  of  which  bedaubed  his  boots.  Altogether  he 
was  a  puzzling  object  to  the  ladies ;  he  had  not  the 
robust  health  or  the  cleanliness  of  a  railway  navvy ; 
he  differed  from  all  known  species  of  the  London 
working  man ;  he  could  scarcely  be  an  ordinary  beggar 
"on  the  tramp,"  for  by  what  means  could  such  an 
individual  have  gained  admittance  to  a  lectui*e-room 
in  Cavendish  Square  ?  Yet  this  last  character  was  the 
one  best  represented  by  the  general  appearance  of  the 
man,  who  carried  an  old  greasy  hat  m  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  small  bundle  tied  u^  in  a  dingy  red 
cotton  handkerchief.  The  most  amusmg  part  was  the 
comfortable  assurance  with  which  he  took  his  fieat, 
unchallenged  by  any  of  the  officials,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  made  himself  at  home  by  depositing  on  the 
floor,  on  one  side  his  hat,  on  the  other  side  his  little  red 
bundle,  and  then  set  to  work  to  study  the  tia^rams 
and  specimens  which  were  displayed  on  the  platK>i*m. 

At  length  the  Pi^esident,  Vice-president,  and  Com- 
mittee entered  the  room,  and  the  business  of  the 
evening  commenced.  Many  glances  were  cast  at  the 
stranger  by  the  members  of  the  Committee,  but  no 
one  seemed  astonished  or  annoyed  at  his  presence; 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  prominent 
position  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  He 
listened  attentively  to  the  President's  lecture,  and 
to  the  discussion  which  followed ;  but  his  coun- 
tenance betiTiyed  a  keener  interest  when  the  second 
paper  of  the  evening,  that  on  Yorkshire  Flint  Imple- 
ments, was  read.  And  here  the  mysteiy  of  the 
stranger  was  suddenly  revealed,  for  in  the  coui-se  of 
his  remarks  on  the  clever  fabrications  of  modem  times, 
by  which  these  ancient  flint  implements  were  success- 
fully copied,  the  Vice-president  stated,  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  Pi'ofessor  Tennant,  a  person  was  in  attendance 
who,  with  the  aid  of  only  a  sm«2}  piece  of  iron  rod, 
bent  at  the  end,  would,  with  remarkable  dexterity, 
produce  almost  any  form  of  flint  weapon  desired.  He 
then  desired  the  stranger  to  mount  the  platform, 
and  the  man,  taking  up  his  hat  and  bundle,  seated 
himself  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  platform,  and 
prepared  to  exhibit  his  skill.  He  undid  the  knots  of 
his  red  handkerchief,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  frag- 
ments of  flint.  He  turned  them  over,  and  sele<Jted 
a  small  piece,  which  he  held,  sometimes  on  his  knee, 
sometimes  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  gave  it  a  few 
careless  blows  with  what  looked  like  a  crooked  nail. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  produced  a  small  arrow-head, 
which  he  handed  to  a  gentleman  near,  and  went  on 
fabricating  another  with  a  facility  and  rapidity  which 
proved  long  practice.  Soon  a  crowd  had  collected 
round  the  forger,  while  his  fragments  of  flint  were  fast 
converted  into  different  varieties  of  arrow-heads,  and 
exchanged  for  sixpences  lunong  the  audience. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  before  the  public,  in 
London,  of  the  celebrated  "  Flint  Jack,"  whose  life  and 
ad^entores  have  since  been  traced  with  some  minute- 


ness, and  have  recently  received  their  finialiiTig  touches 
from  his  own  confessions  and  from  his  committal  to  < 
Bedford  Jail. 

According  to  his  own  account,  the  individual  known,  | 
among  other  names,  as  Flint  Jack,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1815,    at  Sleights,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  ! 
His  real  name  is  Edward  Simpson ;  his  father  tras  a  I 
sailor;  and  the  boy  appears  to  have  led  a  respectable 
life,  earning  his  living,  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  as 
servant  or  assistant  to  gentlemen  engaged  in  geo-  , 
logical  pursuits.    Against  this,  we  must  mention  &at 
some  of   those  who  know  him  best   deny  that  his 
dialect  is  that  of  a  Yorkshireman,  and  point  to  one  of 
the  names  by  which  he  was  known  twenty  years  ago 
('*  Cockney  Sill,")  as  suggesting  a  more  likely  origin. 
However  this  may  be,  Simpson   has  gained  cr^t^ 
and  has  satisfactorily  accounted  for  his  own  knowledge 
of  geology,  by  stating  that  for  five  years  he  was  in 
the  service  of  Dr.  Young,  the  historian  of  Whi%, 
and  was  a  constant  attendant  on  all  his  fossil-hnntinsr 
expeditions.    Subsequently  (as  he  affii'ms)  he  entered 
on  a  similar  engagement  with  Dr.  Bipley,  also  of 
Whitby,  with  whom  he  remained  six  years.    On  the 
death  of  his  master,  in  1840,  he  seems  to  have  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  wandering  about 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Whitby,  gathering  and  selling 
fossils.    At  any  rate,  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
became   woU    known    on    the   Yorkshire   coast,  and 
acquired  t^e  name  of  Fossil  Willy.    He  was  then 
engaged  in  honest  traflBc.    The  young  man  is  de- 
scribed as  more  than  ordinarily  inteUigent;  and  he 
appears  both  then  and  afterwards  to  have  had  a  great 
delight  ii\  beautiful  sceneir,  and  in  the  rambling  life 
which  continually  brought'him  into  fresh  localities. 

In  1841  Fossil  Willy  was  carrying  on  a  successful 
trade  with  two  gentlemen  in  Scarborough,  who  were 
collectors  of  fossils.  He  included  Filey  and  Brid- 
lington in  his  walks,  and  became  "very  handy"  in 
cleaning  fossils.  AH  his  rambles  were  performed  on 
foot ;  and  he  seems  at  this  period  to  have  led  a  pleasant 
life,  and  to  have  been  tolerably  well  off.  We  nave n» 
clear  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
began  to  act  dishonestly.  It  was  at  Whitby,  in  184:}. 
according  to  his  own  account,  that  he  saw  a  British 
barbed  arrow-head  for  the  first  time,  and  vms  asktd  if 
he  could  imitate  it.  If  this  really  was  the  su^estinn 
of  some  other  mind  than  his  own,  the  tempter  has 
much  to  answer  for.  The  flint  arrow-head  which  h^ 
copied  led  to  his  downfall  j  it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  long  series  of  forgeries,  and  the  extinction  of  Jack'^ 
bonest  trade.  To  seai-ch  for  the  real  objects  was  a  wor^ 
of  time  and  labour;  to  manufacture  spurious  oiie> 
became  so  easy  and  so  profitable  that  the  temptation 
w«8  too  great  for  the  individual  henceforth  appn>- 
priately  named  Flint  Jack.  His  earlier  efforts,  how- 
ever, in  this  new  traffic,  were  comparatively  clum-'v 
He  could  not  settle  on  the  best  form  of  tool,  and  r.' 
last  he  discovered  it  by  mere  accident.  Taking  nr. 
one  day,  the  hasp  of  a  gate  which  was  loose,  he  sXraA 
a  blow  with  it  on  a  flint,  and  a  fine  flake  fell  off.  of  a 
size  and  form  which,  by  a  little  chipping  of  the  e<l?e- 
could  easily  be  converted  into  an.  arrow-head.  Thib 
it  became  evident  that  a  curved  piece  of  iron  was  th** 
tool  required,  and  Jack  waa  no  longer  at  a  loss.  A  h:* 
of  iron  rod  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  curved  at  \h 
ends,  is  still  his  chidP  tool,  to  which  he  sometimes  adJ? 
a  small  round-faced  hammer  of  soft  iron,  and  n 
common  bi'adawl.  But  Jack  can  maJce  a  water-worn 
pebble  from  the  sea-beach  to  answer  his  purpose,  en 
an  emergency,  as  well  as  the  hammer. 

The  trade  on  which  Jack  had  now  entei'ed  requin^l 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  he  U>^ 
care  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunities  which  canv' 
in  his  way  of  visiting  musenms  and  private  collections 
In  this  manner  he  became  acquainted  with  the  forms 
and  materials  of  nms,  beads,  seals,  A«.,  with  a  view  to 
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their  imitation.  In  the  begimung  of  1844  he  'w 
assisting  aa  aiid()tmriau  at  Bridlington  to  fonn 
collection  of  British  flints.  The  genuine  ones  a 
obimiiiuit  in  that  neishbourLood ;  but  Jack  naa  able 


1  ot  matei'ialH  for  his  manufacture,  ho  ia  aiud  to 
Lave  w&lked,  ordinarilj,  tliirt;  or  fortj  miles  ti  daj, 
distributing  among  purchaacra  bia  aivm^d  atone  and 
lint  implementa  with  a  lavish  hand,  of  which  the 
leighbourbood  etill  bears  traces.  One  of  his  Brid- 
lington cuBtomera  (Mr.  Tindall),  apeaking  of  a  puTchttee 
mude  bj  him  of  tjiirty-flvc  tUnt  implements,  aaja,  "  1 
bought  them  because  ihny  differed  much  in  their  make 
and  shape  from  anj  that  I  had  found  myself.  Ther 
were  ver^  dirty,  and  I  could  not  got  them  clean  with 
cold  water,  so  I  put  eight  or  nine  of  the  dirtieet  into 
a  aaucMjan,  and  boiled  them.  Whan  I  drained  off  the 
wat^  1  found  that  sereral  of  them  were  made  np  o* 
aptiutori  struck  fi'om  the  flint  when  in  course  of  being 
made,  and  which  Cocknej  Bill  bad  joined  together  with 
boiled  alum  to  make  them  perfect. 
I  Jack  waa  always  carefid  to  give  the  histoid  of  his 
I  Bpecimena,  and  to  describe  tbo  localities  and  the 
tumuii  whence  they  were  obiained.  He  sold  to  the 
gentleman  just  named  an  apparently  ancient  urn, 
which  he  said  he  had  extracted  from  a  tumulua  on 
«,  certain  {arm  called  East  Hunton.  Immediately  of  ter- 
warda,  Mr.  Tindall  took  three  men  with  him  to  the 
locality,  and  having  discovered  and  opened  the  tumu. 
liu,  he  actually  found  two  urns,  several  flint  imple- 
meote,  and  an  aie-hcad  of  stone ;  but  he  is  quite 
certain  tliat  this  tumulua  had  never  been  opened 
previoualjr,  Wbat,  then,  was  the  history  of  Jack's 
uicient  urn  P  It  was  simply  this.  The  cunning  fellow 
knew  that  the  neigh  bonrhood  was  pretty  well  stocked 
with  arrow-hcada ;  he  was  also  aware  that  these  imple- 
menta  ar»  ofton  found  accompu-nicd  by  urns,  and  that 
it  might  :reaeonably  bo  expected  by  his  patrons  that 
in  finding  the  one  be  would  sometimes  light  upon 
the  other.  He  had  therefore  established,  in  a  secret 
place  among  the  cliffs  of  Bridlington  Bay,  a  manu- 
factiu^  of  "  ajicient  pottery."  and  this  urn  was  probably 
the  fruit  of  his  own  industry.  A  wild  and  sohtary  life 
must  have  been  that  of  this  ancient  potter,  as  he 
moulded  his  clay  into  the  rude  shapes  of  which  he  had 
seen  speoimens  in  museums,  and  then  set  them  out  to 
dry  in  sheltered  places  among  the  rooks,  finishing  by 
a  shght  firing  of  the  articles  by  means  of  dried  grass, 
and  brambles.  Jack's  early  productions  in  this  way 
nppear  to  have  gulled  the  public;  but  they  did  not 
Hatisfy  his  own  correct  taste.  Lator  in  his  career  he 
Npoke  with  great  contempt  of  his  eaily  manufacture  of 
iinis.  The  windy  elifi'a  among  which  he  worked  were 
foiud  unfavourable,  and  he  removed  to  a  more  sheltered 
and  wooded  region  about  Staintoa  Dale,  between 
Whitl^and  3earboraugh,wberehe  was  equally  screened 
froui  observation,  and  where  he  built  himseLf  a  hut, 
and  carried  on  his  pottery  works.  After  alargo  baking 
«f  urns  be  would  aet  off  to  some  favourable  mart  for 
their  sale.  On  one  occasion  he  sold  an  ancient  urn  to 
w  gentleman  in  Bridlington,  which  was  bo  muuh  valued 
by  the  owner,  that  on  accidentally  letting  it  fall,  and 
l>reaking  it  to  pieces,  he  gave  it  bnck  to  J'ack  for 
repair,  and  paid  him  handsomely  for  joining  the  frag- 
ments togert^aer  in  a  clever  wav.  A  fen  days  afterwards, 
however,  there  was  discovered,  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
where  the  accident  had  happened  to  the  um.  a  large 

Krtion  of  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  aame,  which  had 
?n  overlooked  when  the  fragmenta  were  given  to 
Jai^k.  This  untoward  discovery  ahook  Jack's  credit  in 
Bridlington,   and   doubtless  caused  him  to  turn  hie 


n  another  directioE 


n  whiuh  he  anb- 


A  NIGHT  WITHOUT  A  NEST. 

"■  NE  bright  April  morning,  aftei" 

^  '    a  ^reat  deal  of  twittering  and 

ehirping,   two   robin   redbreasts 
decided   that  they  really  would 
begin  to  build  a  nest.      They 
,  chose  out  for  it   a   snug,   leafy 
■    comer  of  a  great  oak  tree,  and 
then  they  flow  away  to  the  wood 
close  by,  for  the  best  twigs  and 
isa    they  could   find.     After  they 
put  all  these  nicely  together,  they 
'•s^  Bpiuii.   two  Of   threo  days  hunting  tba 

'  '  hedges  and  farmyards  for  wool  that  had 
fallen  off  the  sheep's  backs,  that  the  nest  might 
have  a  soft  lining,  and  be  veiy  warm  and  com- 
fortable through  the  cold  winds  that  do  come  some- 
times even  in  April.  The  nest  was  fiuisked  at  laKt, 
and  then,  after  a  short  time,  there  were  four  little 
eggs  lying  on  the  woolly  lining,  and  soon  throe  little 
heads  popped  their  beaks  out  of  three  broken  egg- 
shells (for  a  young  bird  never  came  out  of  one  of 
the  eggs),  and  three  small  voices  twittered  out  into 
the  fresh  spring  sir.  The  father  and  mother  robiu 
were  very  proud  of  tbeir  new  children,  and  they  u«>.'d 
to  sing  to  each  other,  when  the  other  birds  were  not 
listening,  that  they  believed  there  were  not  such  pretty 
youQg  robins  as  theirs  in  the  whole  wood.  Their 
bi-easts  were  aa  i-ed  as  the  insido  of  a  red  rose,  and 
their  backs  were  as  soft  and  as  brown  as  a  beech-nut. 
The  poor  parent  robins  did  not  know  how  soon  two 
sad  accidents  were  to  happen,  for  a  ^cat  cruel  bii'd 
swooped  down  and  kiUed  one  of  the  little  robins  ju^t 
as  it  was  beginning  to  fly,  and  soon  after  the  sevund 
Httle  robin  fell  from  the  nest  one  very  windy  day,  and 
died  fi-om  the  fall.  So  now  the  father  and  motbtr  had 
only  one  little  bird  left,  and  they  sung  to  it,  aad 
watched  over  it.  and  fed  it  with  a  ipreut  deal  of  coi-e; 
it  seemed  as  if  they  could  never  tulie  enough  care  of 
it.  One  day  they  were  going  out  to  hunt  for  fat,  juicy 
worms  for  its  supper — those  worms  were  to  he  found 
in  a  mudbank  some  way  off,  so  the^  hid  their  little 
child  good-bye  and  flew  away,  chii'ping  to  it  as  they 
went.  The  httle  robin  was  now  in  the  nest  hy  hereclT, 
and  her  heart   began  to  beat   vei?  fast;  for  though 


months  old,  and  could  fly  pretty 
fory  timid,  and  easily  frightened. 
Once  she  heard  a  bee  bun 


rell,  still  she  v 


timid,  and  easily  frightens 
close  to  her  ear,  and  slic 
trembled  all  over;  theucameasound  like  voices  spc^ik- 
ing,  and  she  shivered  again,  and  made  herself  veiy 
small  in  the  great  empty  nest.  The  voices  seemed  to 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
robin  heard  aloud  rough  sound  just  underneath  the 
nest.  Peeping  out  her  Bttle  head,  she  saw  down  below 
two  things — two  beings — moving  about  there  that  she 
had  never  seen  in  her  life  before.  She  knew,  however, 
from  what  her  mother  had  told  hei',  tliat  thtsc  must  bo 
two  of  her  worst  enemies — men — boys,  who  often 
dragged  down  nests  from  the  trees,  and  carried  tho 
young  birds  away  to  torture  and  kill  them,  or  to  shut 
them  up  in  cages,  from  which  theyeould  never  escape, 
or  fly  again  under  the  blue  sky.  The  poor  little  robin 
canght  the  glimmer  of  two  strange  blue  things  that 
looked  like  eyes,  and  she  shook  ^  over  with  fright 
Then  she  hoard  the  two  creatures  moving  about,  the 
boughs  of  the  tree  began  to  crack,  tho  leaves  to  fall, 
and  she  knew  that  dauger  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  that  the  beings  she  dreiuiod  so  much  would 
soon  be  close  up  to  the  neat  where  she  was,  Anythiug 
wouhl  be  better  UitA  that ;  and  so  putting  forth  all  her 
strength,  she  made  a  great  jump,  and  away  she  flew, 
away,  away,  so  fast,  faster  than  she  ever  thought  she 
oouU  fly.  At  last,  out  of  breath,  she  stopped,  but  she 
did  not  know  where;  everything  waa  stiungei  the  trees 
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were  so  tliick  and  close  togetber,  and  nothing  seemed 
to  be  in  the  least  like  her  old  home  in  the  oak  tree.  It 
was  now  far  on  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  was  near  the 
west,  and  the  red  clouds  were  gathering  ronnd  him ; 
the  bees  and  butterflies  were  flyine  home,  and  some 
of  the  flowers  were  beginning  to  close  their  eyes  and 
to  fall  fast  asleep.  The  little  robin,  perched  on  the 
bough  of  a  chesnut  tree,  saw  all  these  signs  of  ap- 
preaching  evening,  and  she  knew  enough  to  know  that 
the  cold  night  would  soon  set  in,  and  tnat  it  would  be 
wdl  if  she  could  soon  find  some  kind  of  a  resting 
place.  Her  win^,  too,  were  stiff  from  her  long  flight 
and  she  was  qmte  ready  for  any  worms,  even  a  tnin 
one,  if  she  could  only  get  it.  A  chirping  sound  over- 
head made  her  look  up ;  it  came  from  a  thrush's  nest 
in  one  of  the  branches,  where  the  mother  thrush  was 
sinking  softly  to  its  little  children.  The  sound  seemed 
so  nomelike,  that  the  little  robin  took  heart  and  cried 
out  timidly — "Oh!  please  let  me  into  your  nest;  I 
won't  take  up  much  room,  indeed  I  won't,  and  I 
can't  find  my  way  home;  and  I'm  afraid  to  go,  if  I 
knew  it." 

"  (Jo  away,"  called  out  the  mother  thrush,  looking 
down.  "  Gk)  away,  I  never  encourage  beggars.  Why 
didn't  you  stay  at  home  P"  And  her  voice  was  so  cross 
and  sharp,  that  the  little  robin  was  afraid  to  answer 
her,  and  flew  off  a  little  further  to  a  white  hawthorn 
tree. 

On  one  of  the  boughs  was  a  wren's  pretty  little 
nest,  and  the  robin  thought  how  very  comfor&ble  it 
would  be  if  she  could  only  get  into  a  comer  of  it,  put 
her  sleepy  little  head  under  her  wing,  and  rest  for  a 
while.  She  perched  close  beside  the  nest,  andpresently 
out  stcurted  a  little  brown  head,  and  a  voice  cried, 
"  Who's  there  P"  and  then  a  number  of  smaller  brown 
heads  started  up,  and  a  number  of  sharp  bright  eyes 
stared  the  robin  in  the  face,  and  a  number  of  smiall 
voices  tried  to  say,  *'  Who's  there  P"  too. 

"  Please,  please  let  me  in/'  was  all  the  poor  little 
wanderer  could  say;  for  she  felt  quite  ashamed  at 
meeting  so  many  strange  curious  eyes. 

"  Let  you  in  indeed !"  cried  mother  wren,  indig- 
nantly. "  A  likely  story.  Why  we've  barely  room  for 
ourselves ;  it's  hard  work  squeezing  and  packing,  as  it 
is,  with  this  large  family  I  have  round  me.  We  must 
build  a  larger  nest  next  year.  No!  no!  away  with 
^ou,  young  redbreast !  we've  no  room  for  you,  not  an 

"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !"  chirped  the  poor  little  bird, 
as  she  flew  off  to  one  of  the  oouehs  of  a  thick  hazel 
hedge,  for  she  was  now  so  tired  &sA,  she  could  not  fly 
high  any  longer.  A  nest  was  in  the  hedge,  and  she 
tapped  ner  bSak  a^^ainst  the  nearest  branch,  hoping 
that  the  birds  inside  would  hear  her  and  look  out. 
So  sure  enough  they  did ;  two  heads  instantly  8Cppeai*ed, 
and  a  hoarse,  noisy  voice  called,  "Who's  that!  and 
what  do  you  want  here  P" 

"  It's  only  me,"  said  the  little  robin ;  "  and  I'm  afraid 
of  being  out  all  the  night  by  myself.  Would  you  let 
me  into  your  nest — only  for  one  night — ^I'm  very  smaU, 
indeed  I  am." 

The  hedge-sparrows  burst  out  into  a  hoarse  noise 
that  sounded  like  a  laugh. 

"  Not  we,"  they  cried ;  "  we've  had  enough  of  visitors. 
That  old  wretch  of  a  cuckoo  came  and  left  two  of  its 
plaguing  young  ones  here,  and  here  they  are  still, 
eating  us  out  of  house  and  home.  We  don^t  want  any 
more  visitors,  I  can  tell  you,  young  redbreast,  and 
the  sooner  you're  off  the  better." 

So  saying,  they  put  their  heads  under  their  wings 
again,  and  settled  themselves  for  a  comfortable,  lone 
sleep.  The  poor  little  robin's  heart  beg^  to  sinx 
within  her,  for  the  night  was  coming  on  fast,  and  it 
was  beginning  to  be  quite  dark.  She  shivered  witii 
terror  as  she  bought  of  the  bats  and  owls  and  terrible 
night  monsters  that  might  kill  her,  or  hurt  her  terribly ; 


and  she  was  now  so  cold  and  stiff  that  she  felt  abe 
could  not  fly  fast  or  far  to  get  out  of  their  way.  It 
seemed  as  ii  she  was  forgotten  by  every  one.  All  tke 
other  little  birds  had  warm  nests  and  good  sappers, 
while  she  knew  not  where  to  find  her  l^utiful  nest; 
and  as  for  her  father  and  mother,  they  might  be  nilea 
and  miles  away.  No  one  cared  for  her;  aUthe  birds 
seemed  to  think  of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  not 
one  of  hers,  poor  desolate  wanderer ;  and,  perched  on  a 
lime  bough,  she  cried  bitterly  with  cold,  himger,  and 
fright.  "  Oh !  if  some  one  would  only  let  me  in,"  she 
sobbed ;  "  if  some  one  would  only  let  me  in." 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  r  be  off,  I  say,  he  off," 
cried  an  angry  voice ;  and  looking  up,  the  little  robin 
saw  a  large  crow's  nest  high  up  in  the  tree.  Half  dead 
with  fright,  she  flew  away  with  aU  speed,  for  t^e  great 
black  head  and  the  loud  harsh  voice  frightened  her 
out  of  her  wits. 

It  was  now  far  on  in  the  night ;  the  moon  came  out 
now  and  then,  but  often  a  dark  cloud  hid  it  from  sight, 
while  the  stillness  and  strangeness  of  everjtmne 
aix)und  struck  fear  into  the  poor  uttle  bird,  and  chilled 
her  to  the  heart.  She  seemetd  alone  in  the  wood-world; 
alone,  except  when  the  flapping  of  owls'  wings  or  the 
rustling  of  branches  warned  her  that  danger  was  at 
hand.  Tired  and  worn  out,  she  hopped  along  on  the 
grass ;  but  she  could  not  eet  on  fast,  for  her  wings 
were  draggled  and  wet  wiw  dew,  and  tlie  cold  night 
wind  num^d  her  with  its  chilly  breath.  She  thought 
if  she  could  find  some  lon^  tuft  of  ^^rass  or  fern  she 
might  creep  in  and  rest  a  little ;  but  just  then  a  nut* 
ling  in  the  nedge  close  by  made  her  start,  and  hj  the 
moonlight  struggling  through  a  cloud  she  saw,  mdis- 
tinctly,  a  great  Dushy  thing  moving  quickly  along. 
It  was  a  fox's  tail,  and  to  the  little  robin  it  seemed  a 
monstrous  frightful  apparition,  something  that  was 
coming  upon  her,  and  from  which  she  must  escape 
as  she  would  escape  from  death.  Fear  gave  her 
strength,  and  up,  up  she  flew,  never  once  stopping ' 
to  take  breath;  stiU  up,  till,  panting  with  mght , 
and  weariness,  she  sank  down  upon  the  branch  of  | 
a  tree,  her  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  burst  her 
pretty  red  breast.  All  uie  birds  that  lived  in  this  | 
tree  seemed  to  be,  greatly  to  her  reli^,  sound  asleep; 
for  as  she  never  thought  of  fin<^^ng  a  friend  now,  it 
was  something  to  meet  with  no  enemies.  Her  bright 
little  eyes  were  dim  with  watching  and  fatigue,  and 
the  moon  was  not  out  of  the  cloud  ^et ;  but  as  she 
looked  about  again  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  nest 
on  the  next  bough.  Two  birds  were  there,  and  awake, 
too,  for  she  heard  them  talking  to  one  another^their 
voices  sounded  low,  and  as  if  they  were  very  sad. 
What  birds  could  they  be  P  They  were  not  thrashes, 
nor  blackbirds,  certainly  not  crows.  They  must  be 
robins.  Perhaps  they  would  be  kind  to  her  because  she 
was  a  robin.  She  drew  nearer  to  the  nest;  the  birds 
inside  popped  out  their  heads ;  they  stretched  out  their 
necks  lar,  far,  still  farther,  and  then  they  gave  one 
great  crv  of  joy,  that  made  a  great  many  birds  wake 
up,  thinking  it  was  morning.  The  little  robin  had 
found  her  father  and  mother,  and  the  father  and 
mother  had  found  their  little  robin :  they  had  been  all 
round  the  wood  looking  for  her,  and  at  last,  after  a 
long  search,  thej  had  given  her  up  for  lost.  Now  they 
chirped  and  twittered  over  her  in  the  fulness  of  their 
delight,  and  in  a  minute  she  was  in  the  nest,  corered 
by  their  warm  wings.  So  she  knew  that  during  all 
her  long  wanderings  she  had  been  only  ooming  nearer 
and  nearer  her  sue  home ;  and  that  though  she  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time,  ail  the  scoldings  and  cross 
words,  that  had  seemed  almost  too  much  to  bear,  had 
only  made  her  fly  the  closer  to  her  father  and  mother. 
They  all  three  made  a  great  sapper  on  the  big  f^ 
worms,  and  then,  wrapped  closely  together  and  nlled 
with  a  great  joy,  they  fell  fart  ajaJeep,  and  slept  till  the 
sun  was  far  up  in  the  blue  sky. 
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iprovement  of  lat«  jetu-a  haa  Paris  made  a 


erection,  and  roaoagement  of  the  pablio  marlieU. 
making  thia  aaaertioa  we  do  not  allude  to  the  Islington 
Cattle  Market,  but  to  Covent  Garden,  BiUingegate, 
the  Borough,  Clare  Market,  and  othera  of  the  same 
description.  £ven  in  ihe  compariBon  between  the 
moat  celebrated  of  these — CoTeut  Gardea~~and  the 
corresponding  one  in  Paris,  there  is  something  hu- 
miliating to  UB,  boasting  as  ws  do  of  our  metropolis 


of  Paris,  or  lesa  accommodation  tor  the 
amount  of  business  performed  in  Aemj  now,  all  is 
order  and  cleanlineaa.  The  Holies  of  Paris  then  were 
frequently  in  so  disgraceful  a  stato  of  dirt  and  neglect 
as  even  to  threaten  a  contagion;  and  it  ia  conai£.'red 
more  tban  probable  that  the  virulence  of  the  first 
attack  of  cholera  in  Paris  was  aggravated  bj  it. 
Certainly  the  effluvium  in  warm,  close  weather,  spread 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  it.  The  fish  market 
in  it — though  then  transacting  not  a  tithe  of  the 
business  it  does  at  the  piesent  da^,  when  the  railroads 
afford  so  much  facility  for  bringmg  fish  up  to  Paris — 
was  disgracefully  managed,  to  a  proverb.  Miserable 
sheds  covered  the  stalls  of  the  dealers  in  poultry, 
butter,  and  e^s,  under  which  they  were  nearly  atified 
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t>cing  the  nchest  and  most  populous  in  the  world. 
The  greatest  credit  tbat  can  be  given  to  Covent  Garden 
''      '  :>  amount  of  business  carried  on  in  spite 

"       -  -  -  ^g 

,  with 

idsibly  lesa  btieinesa  tranaactiona  in  it,  ia  ten  times 
iiirger  and  wonderfully  more  convenient ;  and  the 
minor  markets,  that  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  especially, 
are  equally  in  their  way  to  be  admired. 

The  Hallca  Centrales  ai-e  quite  of  modem  erection. 
A  borlequin'a  wand  (supposing  it  to  be  really  endowed 
with  tlie  power  it  appears  to  eierciao  on  the  stage) 
i3ould  hardly  liave  efft-cted  a  more  wonderful  meta- 
iivoiphiJsiM  in  the  aspect  of  the  locality  than  has  been 
iiiailc  by  the  more  practical  agency  of  the  architect 
u.nd  builder.  Piior  to  the  year  1830,  greater  confusion 
could  hardly  have  existed  than  reigned  in  the  Halles 


by  the  heat  in  summer  und  almost  frozen  by  the  cold 
in  winter.  All  Uie  marketable  produce  had  to  be 
unpacked  in  the  open  air,  no  matter  what  the  weatLcr 
might  be.  At  last  the  nuisance  increased  to  auch  an 
extent  as  to  coll  for  the  intci'veution  of  covcmnient. 
Still,  little  was  done  for  some  time,  the  Hallca  seeming 
to  be  considered  by  the  authorities  as  a  sort  of  time- 
hallowed  nuisance;  just  aa  our  own  civic  legislators 
for  so  many  yeara  seem  to  have  regarded  Smithfield, 
tiU  public  opinion  proved  too  strong  for  them,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way. 

It  was  not  till  the  vear  1851  that  the  i-rorgnnir.ation 
of  the  Halles  Centrales  of  Paris  was  fairly  taken  in 
hand  by  the  government,  and  it  was  in  December  of 
the  same  year  that  the  Pi-eeidcnt  ('f  the  Republic  luiil 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  market  buildings.    In 
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that  the  work  they  had  that  day  commenced  was  one 
which  had  been  contemplated  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  hoped  they  mi^ht  all  live  to  see  the  new 
boilding  completed ;  a  bailding  which  would  not  only 
be  vast  in  its  proportions,  but  almost  monumental  in 
its  designs.  ''  I  look/'  he  continued,  "  upon  the  work 
we  have  here  undertaken  as  a  benefit  to  humanity  at 
large.  It  ought  therefore  not  to  be  considered  solely 
as  a  municipal  undertaking.  Paris  is  the  centre  of 
France,  and  in  proportion  as  its  organization  ap- 
proaches perfection,  so  also  will  its  l^efits  be  f dt 
mdirectly  in  all  parts  of  the  nation." 

The  miserable  sheds  which  characterized  the  old 
market  have  now  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  wo 
have  the  present  HaUes  Centrales ;  and  a  magnificent 
erection  they  are,  well  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the 
celebrated  architects  who  designed  them.  The  buildings 
consist  of  eight  pavilions.  Their  cost  has  been 
enormous,  and  is  another  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Paris  municipality  when  carrying  out  their  improve- 
ments. They  have  already  expended  on  them  the 
enormous  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  or  a 
million  stei'linc ,  and  the  work  is  not  even  yet  complete. 
There  are,  in  fact,  nine  pavilions,  but  the  last,  after 
it  was  erected,  was  f  ouna  to  be  of  too  heavy  a  desi^. 
It  was  the  first  built,  and  it  was  originally  intended 
that  the  others  should  be  of  the  same  style,  but  the 
dealers  complained  of  it,  as  excluding  to  a  great 
extent  both  hght  and  air.  It  was  condemned,  and  will 
soon  be  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  another  of 
lighter  construction.  The  best  description  that  can 
be  given  of  this  great  market  is  the  one  to  be  found 
in  Galignani's  excellent  work  on  Paris. 

"  Each  pavilion  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  by  one  hundred  broad.  Garden  produce,  fish, 
butter,  cheese,  fowls,  game,  and  butchers*  meat,  are 
all  sold  here.  The  last  pavilions  to  the  west  will 
border  on  the  Halle  au  Ble,  the  axis  of  which  coincides 
with  that  of  the  central  street  which  bisects  the  Halles. 
The  eight  existing  pavilions  are  remarkable  for  light- 
ness 01  design  and  good  ventilation.  Theii*  roofs  rest 
upon  three  hundred  cast  iron  columns,  ten  metres  in 
height,  and  connected  by  dwarf  brick  walls.  The  rest 
of  the  space  up  to  the  arches  is  enclosed  with  blinds 
of  ground  glass,  encased  at  their  extremities  in  india- 
rubber,  to  ulow  for  dilatation.  The  flooring  is  partly 
of  stone  flagging  and  partly  of  asphalt ;  the  roofing 
is  of  zinc,  with  large  skylights  over  the  carriage  ways. 
The  pavilions  for  vegetables,  butter,  &c.,  are  fitted  up 
with  neat  stalls ;  that  for  fish,  with  marble  slabs  on 
cast  iron  supports,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
at  command.  There  are  eight  electrical  clocks  over 
the  principal  arches,  the  apparatus  being  located  in 
the  overseer's  lodge  of  the  pavilion  nearest  to  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache.  The  vaulting  is  of  brick, 
supported  by  four  hundred  and  thirty  iron  columns, 
forming  a  curious  perspective.  Light  is 'admitted 
through  bulls'-eyes.  There  are  wire  cages  for  live 
poultry ;  a  stone  tank,  divided  into  compartments  by 
wire  partitions,  and  provided  with  a  fountain,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  fishmongers ;  besides  other  neces- 
sary contrivances  for  stowing  away  provisions  and 
keeping  them  fresh.  Three  parallel  lines  of  tramways 
are  to  extend  from  these  cellars  to  a  tunnel  under  the 
Boulevard  Sebastopol,  which  communicates  with  the 
railroad  surrounding  Paris.  By  this  means  provisions 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  markets  in  carts  drawn  by 
horses,  and  bv  the  same  conveyance  the  rubbish  and 
sweepings  or  the  market  will  be  carted  away  and 
thrown  in  through  grated  trap-doors." 

The  reader  may  easily  understand  from  the  above 
description  that  the  Halles  Centrales  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  public  spirit  of 
the  Parisian  authorities.  Kor  are  the  arrangements 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  market  less  worthy 
of  praise  than  the  building  itself.    Fish  is  sold  whole-  | 


sale  from  3  a.m.  to  9  a.nu  in  summer,  and  from  4  ajn. 
to  9  a.m.  in  winter;  other  articles  from  6  a.m.  \.q 
11  a.m.  in  summer,  and  from  7  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  Iq 
winter.  There  is  also  a  herb  market  held  once  a  week. 
Another  excellent  feature  remains  to  be  noticed.  To 
allow  the  poor  to  purchase  bread  (a  far  more  comiuoQ 
article  of  diet  with  them  than  with  our  own  poor),  a 
bread  market  has  been  instituted,  where  any  baker  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  send  his  bread  for  sde,  under 
the  condition  that  its  price  shall  be  less  than  tliat 
charged  in  the  shops.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do  by 
avoiding  the  heavy  rent  and  other  expenses  which 
increase  the  price  when  sold  in  shops. 

Outside  the  market,  and  between  it  and  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache,  is  also  a  market  of  a  totally  different 
description.  There  a  number  of  small  tradesmen  bare 
estabhshed  stalls,  and  sell  their  goods  at  prices  varpng 
from  two  to  four  sous.  These  consist  of  an  immense 
number  of  articles  more  or  less  useful  or  ornamental; 
among  which  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  specifics  for  the  toothache,  and  plasters  and  oint- 
ments for  corns  and  bunions.  A  celebrated  dealer  in 
pencils  also,  a  few  years  back,  drove  a  roaring  trade 
here — ^the  celebi*ated  Manzin.  This  person,  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  education,  obtained  his  notorietj 
by  dressing  himself  in  a  fantastic  manner,  and  wear- 
ing a  helmet  surrounded  with  a  magnificent  plume  of 
feathers.  This  trick  of  singularity  appears  to  bare 
stood  him  in  good  fetead,  for  it  not  only  served  to  give 
^clat  to  his  eloquence,  but  enabled  him  to  dispose  of  a 

greater  number  of  his  pencils  than  he  would  otherwise 
ave  done.  The  branch  of  trade  carried  on  in  the 
Halles  Centrales  which  perhaps  will  appear  the  most 
singular  to  the  English  reader  is  that  of  snails,  and 
the  trade  seems  U>  be  annually  increasing.  Eight 
years  since  more  than  a  million  were  here  sold 
annually.  This  dainty,  which  formerly  was  sold  only 
in  the  shops  of  the  herbalist  or  druggist,  has  now  the 
honoui'  of  having  a  portion  of  the  Halle  allotted  to  it, 
beside  that  for  fresh- water  fish. 

The  bustle  and  animation  of  the  Halles  Centrales-- 
if  not  greater — is  certainly  more  continuous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Paris;  in  fact,  it  appears  never  to 
cease.  The  business  commences  at  midnight,  at  which 
hour  loaded  carts  arrive  through  all  the  streets  leading 
to  the  market,  and  the  eating-houses  in  the  vidnitj 
begin  to  be  filled  with  customers  at  an  hour  when 
other  establishments  of  the  kind  are  closed  all  over 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  other  markets.  Before  daybreak  the 
business  of  the  Halles  commences,  and  the  wholesale 
department  is  can-ied  on  with  great  vigour.  No  floom>r 
is  it  over  than  the  retail  trade  begins,  and  customen; 
from  almost  all  the  principal  parts  of  Paris  flock  to  it 
to  make  their  purchases.  The  traffic  continues  with 
little  intermission  during  the  whole  of  the  daj,  an! 
when  it  ceases  the  dealers  are  occupied  in  cleansins: 
their  compartments  and  preparing  lor  the  next  dar^J 
business. 

In  consequence  of  the  abuses  which  occun*ed  from 
the  cabaretis  and  eating-houses  in  the  neighbourboifl 
of  the  central  Halle  being  kept  open  all  nignt,  and  the 
number  of  customera  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
market  who  flocked  to  them  frequently  causing  dis- 
turbances and  great  confusion,  the  police  were  called 
upon  to  interfere.  On  investigating  the  compIaint<^ 
which  were  made  against  this  iiTCgularity,  the  police' 
found  that  not  one  half  of  those  who  frequented  tht^A* 
houses  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  niarkci. 
Not  only  vagaboncls  who  were  without  a  home  fre- 
quented them,  with  the  double  intention  of  obtaining 
food  and  shelter,  but  persons  of  a  superior  grade  as 
well.  It  was  common  for  young  men  leaving  haj" 
or  evening  parties  to  make  a  practice  of  finishing  the 


Lg  parties  to  make  a  practi( 
night  in  these  houses;   and  many  of  the  i-estuuraiuj* 
had  already  obtained  considerable  notoriety  for  the 
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partsijln  sketches. 
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..'xccUencc  of  tkeir  cooking.  M.  de  Labedelliere»  in  his 
work  on  Paris,  mentions  the  fact  that  one  night,  on 
t  he  occajsion  of  a  niasked  ball  at  the  opera,  the  police 
noticed,  daring  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  that 
no  fewer  than  six  hundred  persons  took  their  places 
round  the  tables  at  these  cabarets,  and  of  that  number 
not  one  in  ten  were  employed  at  the  Halles.  The 
result  was  that  permission  to  keep  open  house  after 
midnight  was  withdrawn  from  many  of  the  proprietors, 
iind  the  rest  were  placed  under  such  restrictions  as  to 
X>ut  a  stop  to  the  abuse. 

Utility  has  not  been  the  only  object  of  the  muni- 
oipjility  of  Paris  in  the  improvements  of  the  Halles 
Ccntrjues  and  the  space  surrounding  it.  They  also 
took  into  consideration  its  ornamentation.  Around 
the  pavilions  is  a  broad  foot  pavement  planted  with 
trees.  The  Place  des  Innocents  was  formerly  the 
principal  cemetery  in  Paris.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  accumulation  of  human  remains,  great  fears 
were  entertained  that  it  might  breed  a  pestuence ;  and 
by  order  of  government  the  cemetery  was  closed,  and 
the  bones  taken  fi-om  it  were  removed  to  the  catacombs, 
where  they  have  since  remained,  and  the  soil  was 
renewed.  On  a  portion  of  the  ground  the  present 
markets  are  built,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder 
Kaa  been  converted  into  aiiandsome  garden,  which  is 
kept  up  with  great  care  and  skill.  There  is  also  a 
celebrated  foxmtain,  known  as  the  Fontaine  des 
Innocents,  constructed  by  Pierre  Lescot  in  1551,  a 
portion  of  the  soolpture  on  it  having  been  executed  by 
the  celebrated  Jean  Groujon.  He  was  occupied  on  the 
work  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
was  ca^rving  one  of  the  figures,  undisturbed  by  what  was 
iToinc^  on  around  him,  when  he  was  shot  dead,  whether 
accioentallv  or  with  malice  prepense  is  doubtful.  For- 
merly the  fountain  had  only  three  sides,  the  fourth 
Jiaving  been  afterwards  added  by  Pajou, 

(3V>  be  confinttfd.) 


PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPING. 


v. 


Of  t^  Drone,  or  Male  Bee. — One  of  the  best  signs 
I  >f  prosi)crity,  as  the  spring  advances,  is  the  presence 
( »f  drones  in  populous  hives.  The  drone  is  tue  male 
]  >ee.  There  are  often  as  many  as  2000  of  them  in  a 
!j:c>od  stock  in  the  prime  of  the  year.  In  fine  weather 
tlioy  may  be  seen  m  large  numbers  flying  about  and 
^^njoying  themselves.  Tneir  life,  while  it  lasts,  is  a 
life  of  pleasure  only,  for  they  collect  no  honey  and  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  hive.  For  this  reason  the 
1  >ee8  soon  get  rid  of  them,  so  that  by  the  end  of  July 
li2u*dly  one  is  to  be  seen.  But  although  drones  are 
au  idle  and  selfish  folk,  and  one  feels  little  pity  for 
them  when  their  life  closes,  there  is  no  gi*eater  pleasure 
to  the  bee-master  than  to  see  their  life  begin. 

Of  SwABMiiro. — Early  d/ranes^  eaa-ly  swarvut  is  an 
old  saying.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  you  see  drones 
look  out  for  swarms.  Now  has  arrived  the  busiest 
.soason  of  the  year  and  the  most  interesting  to  the  bee- 
k«?opcr.  When  drones  appear  there  ought  to  be  some 
one  always  on  the  watch,  between  nine  m  the  morning 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  or  the  swarms  will  be  very 
apt  to  escape  notice  and  bo  lost  ,*  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
Hiblo  after  the  bees  have  settled  they  should  be  hived. 
No  time  indeed  should  be  lost,  because  they  merely 
settle  in  order  to  collect  their  forces  previous  to 
migrating  to  some  hollow  tree  or  other  spot  which 
they  have  already  fixed  upon  for  a  home.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  first  swarms,  which  are  in- 
variably led  off  by  the  old  queen,  and  are  chiefly  com« 
posed  at  old  bees.  Therefore  everything  requisite  for 
the  purpose  should  be  in  readiness.  Aa  soon  as  they 
axe  well  hived  let  the  swarm  be  put  in  the  place  whioh 


it  is  intended  permanently  to  occupy.  Many  peinsons, 
after  hiving  a  swarm,  cover  it  over  with  a  cloth,  and 
leave  it  neai*  the  spot  where  the  bees  settled  till  the 
eveniug ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  bees  at  once 
begin  to  work  if  they  like  their  new  hive,  and  it  only 
distiirbs  them  and  checks  their  industry  to  move  them 
again  to  another  placa 

You  may  dress  your  hives,  previously  to  putting 
swarms  into  them,  with  sugar  and  sweet  herbs,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary,  .^d  you  may  also  beat  pots 
and  pans  to  make  a  noise,  if  you  please ;  it  may  serve 
to  tell  your  neighbours  that  a  swarm  is  in  the  air,  and 
thus  help  you  to  recover  it  should  it  stray  beyond  your 
own  garden. 

Some  people  try  to  force  their  bees  to  swarm  early, 
hy  uncovering  the  hives  when  the  son  shines  warmly. 
l?nis  is  a  very  bad  plan.  The  swarm  cannot  come 
forth  with  safety  to  the  stodr  Inll  the  queen  is  ready ; 
and  she  is  never  ready  till  young  queens  are  coming 
on  in  the  hive.  Not  only  does  a  hot  sun  distress  the 
bees,  but  it  will  often  kiU  the  young  bees  inside,  and 
even  melt  the  combs*  It  is  well,  however,  to  put  your 
hives  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  nook,  under  protection 
of  a  wall  or  hedge.  Here  you  may  reasonably  expect 
eariy  swarms. 

How  TO  MAlfAOE    SWABMS  WITH   THB  GREATEST 

Profit. — ^I  stated  above  that  it  is  well  to  put  the 
swarm,  as  soon  as  it  is  hived,  **  in  the  V^Q  which  it 
is  intended  permanently  to  occupy."  This  is  always 
good  advice.  But  the  (juestion  remains.  What  is  that 
place  to  be  P  Tour  neighbours  will  tell  you  to  put 
your  swarm  on  a  new  stand  near  the  old  hive.  It  is 
much  better,  liowever,  to  pui  ii  always  vn  the  place  of 
the  old  hiw,  and  to  remove  the  latter  to  a  new  stand 
at  some  little  distance  off,  and  I  will  explain  why. 
First  of  all,  by  putting  the  swarms  in  the  place  of  the 
old  hives  you  will  ahrays  have  large  swarms — ^however 
small  they  may  be  when  first  hived — ^because  nearly 
all  the  full-grown  bees  of  the  old  hive  will  join  the 
swarm.  Many  of  them,  under  the  old  plan,  always 
remain  with  the  parent  hive;  indeed,  sometimes  the 
greater  number,  especially  if  the  swarm  happens  to 
issue  suddenly  when  the  bees  are  abroad  in  the  fields. 
In  the  next  place,  and  for  the  same  reajson,  you  will 
seldom  have  any  other  swarm  from  the  old  hive.  Here 
then  you  will  gain  a  great  advantage,  for,  as  every  bee- 
keeper knows,  much  swarming  does  not  tend  to  the 
production  of  honey.  However  strong  a  stock  may 
be  when  the  middle  of  May  comes,  the  bees  will  jrield 
you  hardly  any  honey  at  all  if  the  hive  throws  off 
swarm  after  swarm.  And  the  more  populous  the  hive 
the  greater  danger  there  is  of  this  excessive  swarming 
under  the  old  pmn  of  management.  But  by  putting 
the  swarm  in  the  place  of  the  parent  hive  this  danger 
is  avoided ;  only  be  sure  to  give  a  large  hive  to  your 
swarm,  or  else  it  may  swarm  itself  off  before  the 
sununer  is  over.  Remember  then  that  ons  good 
swarm,  together  with  the  paivsnt  stock  in  a  strong 
and  populous  condition,  will  yield  more  honey  than 
a  multitude  of  swarms  and  a  thinly-peopled  old  hive. 
For  it  is  plain  that  in  the  former  case  there  will  be 
more  bees  to  spare  for  honey-gathering  than  in  t^e 
latter,  where  the  bees  will  be  necessarily  occupied  in 
attending  to  the  nursery  requirements  of  so  many 
more  queens. 

The  second  swarm  generally  rises  about  the  ninth 
day  after  the  first  swarm ;  sometimes,  if  the  weather  is 
unfavourable,  it  may  be  delayed  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
later.  If,  after  all  precautions,  a  second  swarm  shoiud 
unfortunately  arise,  you  cannot  do  better  than  you 
did  before,  namely,  put  the  swarm  in  the  old  hive's 
place,  and  remove  the  latter  to  another  stand.  But 
this  will  rarely  be  necessary.  Let  me  here  remind 
you,  however,  m  every  case  to  put  the  swarm  imme' 
diately  you  have  hifoed  it  in  the  old  stock's  place. 

P.V.M.F. 
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THE  WAGES  QUESTION. 

*^*  The  following  letter  on  the  lurticla  in  our  number  for  June 
29th,  coDoeniing  the  "  Wages  QuestioD,*'  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  for  many  jears  been  familiar  with  the  gi^eat  industrial 
and  oo-operative  movements  which  hare  talcen  place  among  the 
artisan  dass  of  our  population,  and  who  has  recently  given  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  Trades  Unions. 

IR, — ^WhilBt  I  admire  the  good-will  and  kind 
iQtentioDS  of  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  I  muat  say 
that  I  cannot  see  anything  approaching  to  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  of  opinion  existing 
on  the  wages  question  in  the  paper  which  ap- 
peared in  the  26th  Ko.  of  yoor  very  excellent 
magasine..  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  *'a  fiur  day's  wages  for  a  fiur  day's 
work"— could  the  jnst  lelationship  of  these 
two  things  be  fixed — would  be  most  desirable. 
When,  however,  the  various  trades  and  profes- 
sions in  which  men  engage  themselves  are 
looked  at,  individual  powers  and  aptitudes 
examined,  and  demand  and  supply  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  strict  settlement  as  to  quantity  of  work  or  amount  of 
service,  and  the  individual  reward  to  be  apportioned  to  either, 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Neither  can  masters  nor  men  be  asked  to  treat  each  other 
on  grounds  other  than  those  of  self-interest,  although  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  each  class  should  take  a  wise  and 
generous,  and  not  a  nanow  or  selfish  view  of  what  is  per- 
manently best  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  Workmen  as 
a  rule  will  not  give  up  any  portion  of  their  wages  willingly, 
or  simply  because  they  may  be  told  that  the  masters'  profits  are 
diminishing.  It  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  look  for  such  a 
thing,  seeing  that  they  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the 
scale  of  an  employer's  profits  are.  Nor  would  it  be  less  un- 
reasonable to  ask  an  employer  to  forego  his  profits,  out  of  a 
desire  to  increase  the  household  comforts  of  those  in  his  employ- 
ment. There  are  cases  no  doubt  where  masters  and  men 
refrain  from  taking  every  advantage  they  might  take  of  each 
other,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  such  oases  are  not  more  common 
Uian  they  are.  There  is  no  use  however  in  expecting  that  this 
should  be  the  rule.  That  which  prevails  is  perhaps  upon  the 
whole  sounder  and  better,  if  worked  in  a  wiser  and  more  kindly 
spirit  than  we  see  at  the  present  day  so  commonly  exhibited. 

What  we  call  wages  is  simply  the  money  value  of  the  com- 
modity taken  by  the  working  man  to  market,  and  called 
labour.  Its  value  in  the  fields  of  Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  is 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  day ;  in  the  workshops  of  Loudon 
or  Lancashire  it  is  sometimes  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  day. 
Nobody  blames  the  southern  fiirmer  for  not  giving  more  than 
his  neighbours,  nor  does  anybody  praise  the  London  or 
Lancashire  employer  for  paying  so  much  as  he  does ;  as  each 
p»ys  simply  the  market  value  of  the  kind  of  article  he  wants 
in  the  market  where  he  has  to  make  his  purohase.  If  labour 
is  unskilled  and  over-abundant  its  price  is  low ;  if  highly-skilled 
and  scarce  a  high  price  lias  to  be  paid  for  it.  The  trades  union 
so  much  talked  about  is  simply  a  system  of  arrangement  amongst 
the  sellers  of  labour,  whereby  they  keep  the  surplus  of  their 
commodity  out  of  the  market,  and  prevent  such  competition 
that  would  bring  down  its  price.  A  strike  is  a  demand  by 
common  consent  amongst  the  members  of  any  of  these  trades 
unions  for  a  price  higher  than  the  current  rate,  or  a  general 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  sellers  to  take  a  lower  rate  when 
offered  by  the  buyers;  and  so  long  as  masters  and  men  keep 
within  the  law  in  carrying  out  their  several  arrangements  for 
the  promotion  of  their  separate  interests,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
interfere  with  thorn. 

The  manufacturer  of  every  article,  before  he  can  take  the 
produce  of  his  workshop  or  factory  to  market,  must  purchase 
first  the  raw  material;  then  the  necessary  labour.  If  his 
balance  at  his  bankers  is  low,  or  his  contracts  badly  made,  or 


his  competitors  in  the  market  too  strong  to  be  successMv  oon- 
tended  against,  he  never  thinks  of  going  to  the  man  from  wbom 
he  has  to  puroliase  his  raw  material,  and  demanding  an  abate- 
ment of  his  charge  because  his  personal  exigencies  required  it 
He  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  did  so.    But  it  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  thing  to  demand  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  laboor 
on  grounds  such  as  these.    If  trade  leave  the  country  in  bvoor 
of  some  foreign  rival,  or  if  the  cost  of  production  checJEs  demand, 
prices  must  recede  and  the  wages  of  labour  diminish.    Bat  cd 
the  contrary,  if  demand  increases  filter  than  the  means  of 
supply,  either  through  increased  wealth  on  the  part  of  the 
general  body  of  consumers,  or  through  an  extensive  emigratba 
to  America  or  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  the  working  prodooei^ 
prices  will  advance.    The  law  by  which  this  ebb  and  flow  is 
made  inevitable  cannot  be  set  aside  or  reversed :  it  had  better 
therefore  be  recognized  and  acknowledged,  and  tiie  proceedingi 
of  mastera  and  men  made  to  accord  with  it.    What  is  really 
needed  is  a  more  thorough  understanding  than  now  exists,  peoe- 
trated  by  a  profounder  respect  for  each  other,  between  employers 
and  employed.    A  system  of  arbitiation  which  brought  the 
best  intentloned  and  most  intelligent  firom  both  sides  together, 
even  though  it  were  not  a  perfect  snooeas,  would  do  much. 
Friendly  contact  would  enable  employen  when  trade  was  brisk 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  men  by  anticipatioa  in  a  reaaomble 
way,  as  it  would  also  enable  the  men  to  find  out  when  trade  «u 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  make  demanda  for  incressed  vagee 
undesirable  and  impolitic  The  knowledge  when  to  strike  wmid 
secure  victory  to  the  men,  as  not  knowing  when  not  to  strike 
brings  defeat.    But  this  knowledge  once  acquired,  would  on- 
vince  them  that  strikes  are  always  undeaixable,  and  that  a 
settlement  of  differences  by  negotiation  and  arbitratioo,  in  a 
friendly  way,  would  have  all  the  advantages  without  any  of  the 
disadvantages  of  an  ordinary  strike  or  lodk-out 

Industrial  partnerships,  where  the  working  men  hare  an 
interest  beyond  mere  wages,  now  in  successful  operation  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  a  vast  stride  in  the  rigU 
direction,  and  to  these  no  doubt  the  workmen  and  employers  d 
England  will  in  time  feel  their  way.  In  the  mean  time  it » 
satis&ctory  to  know  that  every  year  brings  an  improved  ^itrit 
into  these  old  contests,  which,  not  so  long  since,  were  foil  of 
hatred  and  violence ;  and  however  I  may  differ  from  Mr.  Pn« 
in  certain  of  his  positions,  I  entirely  agree  with  him  when  1^ 
pleads  for  mutual  forbearance  and  a  kindlier  considemtioa  (tua 
both  sides  as  to  each  other's  necessities  and  requiremeuta. 

L.J. 


W0BD8  OF  THE  WISE. 

HuoH  misery  arises  from  the  foot  that  petals  who  have  no* 
derstanding,  cnilture.  and  some  talent,  esteem  themselres  tf 
more  endowed,  more  highly-gifted  mortals  than  others;  awi 
hence  allow  themselves  the  right  of  disregarding  ordioaiT 
barriers  and  stepping  beyond  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  datr 
allotted  to  thenu 

Tbue  wisdom  directs  us,  when  we  can,  to  torn  even  tr^ 
into  good :  we  must  take  men  as  we  find  them  and  try  tosuike 
the  best  of  them. 

Some  real  lives  do— for  certain  days  or  years-wtaalij 
anticipate  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  .and,  I  believe,  if  f^ 
perfect  happiness  is  once  felt  by  good  people  (to  the  wicked  u  ; 
never  comes),  its  sweet  effect  is  never  wholly  lost,  ^^^****'^'  ■ 
trials  follow,  whatever  pains  of  sickness  or  shades  of  deaih,  u^ 
glory  precedent  stUl  shines  through,  cheering  the  keen  si^ 
and  tinging  the  deep  cloud.  I  will  go  ftirther.  Ido belief 
there  are  some  human  beings  so  bom,  so  reared,  so  goided  nua 
a  soft  cradle  to  a  calm  and  kite  grave,  that  no  exeetam  toStJ^ 
ing  attends  them  on  the  journey.  And  often  these  are  not  pao- 
pered,  selfish  beings,  but  nature's  elect,  haimonious  and  beDigcj 
men  and  women  mild  with  charity,  kind  agents  of  God'aka>^ 
attributes.  But  it  is  not  so  for  alL  What  then?  Hia  ^ 
be  done,  as  done  it  surely  will  be,  whether  wo  humble  om*^ 
to  resignation  or  not. — CharUAte  Bronti, 


%n  glmituteti  ^tBttUm^  (at  all  Classts. 

VP  AND  Down  THE  LADDER. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TiODBBT    EVARB    PBOPOSEB  FOB  HIS  COUSIN'S   HAND. 

'nXHEH  Robert  and  hia  cousin  had  arrived  within  a. 
VY  few  hundred  yards  of  the  oldladj'sbonse,  Marin, 
told  him  he  mnst  go  no  farther,  tu  ahe  was  afraid  bo 
might  be  seen.  Ho  inquired  at  what  time  ahe  would 
be  likelj  to  return,  aa  he  would  wait  about  the  neigfa- 
bonrhood.  so  oB  to  be  ablf  to  escort  her  homo.    To  this 


she  object«d,  as  the  old  bdj  alwujB  scot  the  aemint 
with  her  to  the  coacb ;  and,  altiiougb  the  latter  wa 
good-natured  creature,  and  perfectly  in  Maria's  interest, 
still  she  was  thoughtless  and  talkative,  and,  without 
any  unkind  intention,  if  she  saw  any  one  speak  to  ber 
sho  might  mention  the  circumstance  to  her  mistresa. 
Robert,  after  some  demur,  submitted  to  her  wishes,  and 
wended  bis  way  bIowIj  and  thoughtfully  homewards. 
That  night  he  slept  but  little.    Not  only  was  he  much 
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Borprifled  at  the  accidental  discoyery  that  Maria  was 
his  ooasiiif  but  he  was  now  so  full/  in  love  with  her 
that  he  determined  to  write  to  her  the  next  inoraiHg 
offering  her  his  hand.  For  some  hours  his  mind  wad 
occupied  on  the  Inanner  he  would  frame  his  letter ;  not 
that  he  had  any  yery  great  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
his  suit,  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  a  composition  of 
the  kind,  he  wished  to  accomplish  it  in  such  a  way  as 
would  not  make  him  appear  ridiculous  in  Maria*s  eyes, 
and  which  yet  should  be  warm  and  persuasive  enough. 
In  spite  of  all  his  cogitations,  he  could  not  frame  it  to 
his  satisfaction,  so  he  wisely  resolved  to  put  off  all 
further  consideration  of  it  tiU  the  morning,  when  he 
would  be  able  to  undertake  it  with  a  clear  brain,  and 
then  be  enabled  to  judge  better  of  its  merits. 

The  next  day  he  rose  early,  and  as  soon  as  the  men 
had  gone  to  their  work,  and  Mr.  Murphy  had  left  the 
office  to  attend  to  some  building  operations  in  which  he 
was  especially  interested,  Robert  began  his  letter.  It 
was  somewhat  short;  hothing  inflated,  but  strictly  to 
the  point.  He  informed  Maria  that  he  had  greatly 
admired  her  the  first  day  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  his 
admiration  for  het  had  increased  each  succeBSiye  time, 
he  had  met  hiit^.  He  had  firequently  wished  to  make 
her  an  offer,  but  that  he  hardly  knew  how  it  Would  be 
received,  and  that  he  had  a  great  dread  of  a  i^f  usal. 
Their  rencontre  the  day  before,  and  the  dlscovei^  of  the 
relationship  wkich  existed  between  them,  hdd  at  last 
decided  hitu*  tf  she  Would  accept  him,  he  faithfully 
promised  hti  wOtQd  do  aU  in  his  powtl'  to  liiake  her 
happy,  tie  conscientiously  bi^eved  he  should  be  able 
to  make  her  A  good  husband.  He  w^§  lisippj^  to  say 
his  worldljr  A#Alfs  Wefe  such  as  would  insUi*e  he!^  every 
comfort,  and  it  his  bilsiness  coUtiUued  to  i)iH>sber  aUd 
increase  in  the  lU^kiiner  it  had  done  during  the  htst  f eW 
years,  he  might  add^  mahy  luxuries  as  well,  tie  coU- 
duded  by  stating  thAt  he  thought  it  would  be  lietter  to 
make  her  the  oflter  iU  WiitiUg,  (to  he  otherwise  tnlght 
have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  sneaking  with  her 
on  the  subject  without  ext^iting  suspicion  at  the  tiUUse 
of  business,  and  that  he  hoped  shoHly  to  receive  h^^m 
her  a  favourable  answer  tb  his  application. 

As  there  would  be  suftcleut  wot*k  for  him  to  attehd 
to  at  home  for  some  dnys,  he  iabstained  from  visitihg 
the  house  at  which  his  boUsin  Was  engaged  till  she  had 
sent  him  her  aUsweh  At  last  it  came,  aUd  if  it  did  Hot 
contain  the  positive  acc^tohe^  of  his  offe^  kt  least  it 
was  worded  in  sUek  a  mf  tM  ^ved  to  him  that  in  the 
end  all  Would  t^lMHftl^  fi^tt^Uhahly.  Bkid  admitted 
that  she  Was  MUeh  ^i«i6^  at  Ihe  l^eipt  b!  his  letter, 
as  well  tts  thuch  ftattt^^  at  ^  di9^  of  the  kind  coming 
from  a  person  fcu  hiS  positldftt  She  further  ackUdW^ 
ledged  thieit  shti  had  heatil  hiiu  biost  f^v^uhihly  6|)okeh 
of  by  ev^tjrhtjdjf  who  hUiew  him.  She  did  not  state  who 
they  Wlftif^ht^  mj^  h^  aware  she  was  acquainted  with 
any  one  Oi  his  Mends;  but,  at  the  moment  of  heading 
the  letter,  he  was  hy  no  means  hypercriticaJly  inclined. 
Still,  she  continued,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
know  more  of  each  other  before  she  gave  him  a  decided 
answer.  In  the  meantime  she  should  be  happy  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  friend,  and  if  the  next  Sunday  afternoon 
he  should  have  no  better  occupation,  she  would  be 
happy  to  walk  with  him  to  Clapton,  and  they  could 
then  talk  over  the  matter  more  at  their  leisure.  She 
concluded  by  advising  him  not  to  speak  to  any  one, 
otherwise,  if  it  came  to  the  old  lady's  eai*s,  a  stop 
would  be  put  immediately  to  the  whole  affair,  as  she  was 
still  as  prejudiced  against  him  and  his  family  as  ever. 


Slight  as  was  Robert  Evans*  experience  in  mattere 
of  the  Idiidt  he  bad  but  little  difficulty  in  perodriBg 
that  his  suit  waa  all  but  accepted.    He  nov  rspidly 
went  on  with  the  alterations  of  the  house  in  Bisbope- 
gate  Street,  superintending  them  with  so  much,  vs^ 
as  to  call  forth  the  warm  commendations  of  the  pro- 
prietor, who  littie  imagined  the  cause  of  his  pnnctiial  i 
attendance.    Bobert  had  now  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting  his  cousin,  and  he  endeavoured  on  these  ; 
occasions  to  can*y  out  the  advice  she  had  given  \m, 
not  to  let  others  know  of  his  intentions.    Whether  he 
altogether  succeeded  is  another  affair.    Probablj  he 
did  not  as  thoroughly  as  he  could  have  wished.   There 
were  several  other  young  ladies  in  the  house  besidob 
his  cousin,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
some  of  them,  with  the  natural  acuteness  of  their  soi 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  did  not  guess  what  was  going 
forward.    If  so,  they  kept  the  secret  to  themselYes  &> 
perf  ectiy  that  the  proprietors  of  the  shop  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  the  subject.     Bobert  was,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  on  the  point  of  making  Mrs. 
Murphy  (from  whom  he  rarely  concealed  anything,  and 
who  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  advising  him  tu 
m^Lrry),  the  confidante  of  his  love  affair;  hut  he  had 
sufficient  resolution  to  abstain  filom  it,  resolving  that 
he  would  do  so  after  he  had  again  escorted  his  coosin 
on  her  road  to  Clapton,  and  th^,  if  she  offered  d> 
fUrthmr  objection,  he  would  let  his  adopted  mother  into 
the  secret. 

liUUdd.y  at  last  arrived^  ahd  great  indeed  were  tbe 
^itolt^  Kobert  E¥ans  made  to  set  himself  off  to  the 
gr^test  advantage.  To  do  him  justice,  he  fiillj  suc- 
ceeded} lor  a  handsouier  yoUng  fellow  than  he  then 
^^^dred  it  would  be  diffictilt  to  meet  with.  Moreover. 
h^  httd  diressed  hiinself  in  ekcellellt  taste,  so  much  so, 
itid^edi  &S  td  call  forth  the  warm  praise  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, who  hftppelied  to  see  him  before  he  left  the  hou^::. 
He  had  scarcely  quitted  hei*  before  she  became  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  ^asoli  for  his  taking  so  mao^ 
pains  in  his  dress.  Although  he  was  always  scrupu- 
lously neat  in  his  peirson,  it  ^vas  evident  to  her  that  h 
had,  on  that  occasion^  taken  far  more  care  in  his  (s.^ 
tume  and  appearance  than  WM  his  wont.  In  a  shor. 
time  she  came  to  the  conclusit)!!  that  her  adopted  b>>]i 
was  enamoured  of  some  damsel^  but  of  whom  she  chMI 
not  imagine.  She  now  heglk^  ^  be  very  uneasy,  or  at 
any  rate,  anxious  on  the  lhih|ject.  Strongly  as  sL-. 
wished  to  see  him  married^  It  Was  only  to  some  pus; 
woman  of  I'espectable  fanlii^^  ttnd  whose  chani42tor  Is^ 
steadiness  was  irreproaehahie.  She  knew  Bobert  n^ 
enough  to  be  aware  that  hone  other  would  have  aoj 
attractions  for  him ;  still  she  perceived  the  possibilitT 
of  his  being  deceived  by  Some  artful  creature,  who  ^- 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  him  might  wear  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability  which  did  not  belong  to  htx 
The  subject  continued  to  hatmt  her  the  whole  of  tk 
day ;  and  her  anxiety  was  further  increased  by  the  hi$- 
words  Bobert  had  said  to  her  when  he  left  her— not  it 
wait  dinner  for  him,  for  he  could  not  say  at  what  hoar 
he  should  be  back. 

His  cousin  Maria»  on  her  side,  was  from  the  time 
she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  morning  in  a  state  of  great 
nervous  agitation.  True,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  feeling  from  the  others,  but  with  scauit  suceesi 
The  air  of  indifference  she  tried  to  wear  was  easilj 
seen  through  by  the  sharp  eyes  which  watched  her 
movements :  still  th^  could  only  suspect,  for  Man* 
would  say  nothing.    They  joked  her  about  the  extrwne 
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care  she  was  takiBg  with  her  toilet,  and  asked  her 
whose  peace  of  mind  she  was  bent  on  destroying;  but 
Maria  only  laughed,  without  making  any  verbal  reply. 
Her  young  friend  who  genei*ally  accompanied  her  to 
church,  and  sat  with  her  in  the  same  pew,  and  with 
whom  she  was  habitually  on  terms  of  gi'eat  intimacy, 
was  not  more  successful  than  the  others,  although  by 
every  means  in  her  power  she  attempted  to  make  her- 
self mistress  of  Maria's  secret.  Finding  she  could  not 
succeed  by  legitimate  means,  she  kept  up  an  incessant 
surveillance  upon  her  during  the  whole  of  the  service ; 
but  fortunately,  as  it  happened,  although  Robert  was 
present  in  the  church  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  sight  of  Maria,  and  all  the  inquisitive  damsel  could 
discover  was  that  her  friend  looked  about  her  far  more 
tlian  was  her  wont,  as  if  expectiug  to  see  some  one 
who  was  not  present.  When  the  service  was  over 
Robert  Bvans  left  the  church,  as  Maria  had  advised, 
without  being  seen,  and  discreetly  waited  for  his 
sweetheart  to  Join  him  on  the  road. 

Although  the  time  in  reality  was  but  short  before 
Maria  overtook  her  lover,  to  Robert's  impatient 
anxiety  it  seemed  hours;  in  fact,  at  one  time  he  began 
to  fear  that  something  had  happened  to  detain  her  at 
Uome.  His  alarm,  however,  at  last  subsided,  for  he 
saw  Maria  approaching  him.  Never,  in  his  eyes,  had 
she  appeared  so  attractive.  She  was  well  dressed,  and 
tlie  excitement  of  the  occasion  had  given  a  flush  of 
health  to  the  ordinarily  pallid  complexion  of  a  gii*l 
shut  up  in  a  house  of  business  for  six  days  out  of  the 
seven.  Her  eye  was  more  animated  than  usual,  and 
the  smile  on  her  somewhat  sedate,  placid  countenance 
became  her  admirably.  Robert,  after  the  few  first 
sentences  of  meeting  were  over,  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  they  continued  their  road  together.  They  were 
ceiiiainly  a  very  handsome  couple,  and  many  were  the 
remarks  made  on  them,  and  often  did  those  who  had 
passed  them  involuntarily  turn  round  to  have  another 
glajice  at  them.  But  neither  Maria  nor  her  lover  took 
the  slightest  heed  of  the  remarks  uttered,  or  the  ad- 
miring looks  cast  on  them,  so  perfectly  were  they 
absorbed  in  each  other.  The  conversation  between 
them  soon  became  animated.  Evans  pressed  his  suit 
with  all  the  eloquence  he  was  master  of,  and  the 
feigned  objections  of  Maria  soon  gave  way  under  the 
force  of  his  arguments.  He  pleaded  the  great  love  he 
liad  for  her,  which  dated  from  the  first  moment  he  saw 
lier,  to  which  she  replied  she  could  not  imagine  what 
lie  could  see  in  her  to  attract  his  attention.  There 
^were  several  other  young  ladies  in  the  shop,  she  said, 
who  were  far  better  looking  than  she  was.  There  was 
Itf iss  Jones,  for  example,  with  the  black  ringlets  and 
clark  eyes;  she  would  have  made  a  far  better  match 
for  him,  their  complexions  would  have  suited  so  well 
t>ogether;  in  fact,  she  thought  her  remarkably  like 
liim.  Then  there  was  Miss  Watkins,  who  had  such  a 
beautiful  figure  that  nobody  could  come  into  the  shop 
without  noticing  it.  Why  had  he  not  taken  a  fancy 
toherP 

To  these  objections  Robert  replied  that  the  charms 
at  the  two  3roung  ladies  she  had  mentioned  put  together 
did  not,  in  his  opinion,  come  up  to  half  of  hers.  He 
added  many  ot&ercomplimtots  of  a  similar  description, 
all  very  gratifying  to  the  damsel,  although  she  pre- 
tended not  to  believe  them,  but  which,  if  recorded  here, 
might  appear  to  be  very  vapid  and  silly.  In  fact,  love 
seemed  to  throw  a  charm  over  the  whole  conversation, 
and  gave  to  very  senseless  expressions  an  importance 


and  beauty  which  the  level's  themselves  would  have 
failed  to  discover  had  they  heard  them  spoken  by  any 
other  two  individualB.  It  would  be  a  us^ess  waste  of 
time  to  detain  the  reader  longer  on  the  subject.  Siiffice 
it  to  say  that,  at  last,  Maria  ceased  her  simulated  ob- 
jections, for  she  had  never  for  a  moment  really  in- 
tended them,  and  the  cousins  became  betrothed  to  each 
other. 

The  conversation  now  took  another  and  more 
reasonable  turn.  They  spoke  of  their  future  pro- 
spects, and  the  manner  their  plans  shoxdd  be  con* 
ducted,  Robert  explained  his  edOfairs  to  her,  and  his 
perfect  capability,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  of 
maintaining  a  wife.  He  suggested  that  his  means 
were  sufficiently  good  to  set  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her 
prejudices  at  once  at  defiance.  To  this  Maria  demurred. 
Flattered  as  she  was  at  the  offer  Robert  had  made 
her,  she  had  yet  sufficient  good  sense  not  to  set  pru- 
dence altogether  aside.  Besides,  considering  Mi's. 
Gibbons's  infirm  state  of  health,  as  well  as  her  great  age, 
for  she  was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  she  coidd  not 
live  long ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  Maria  had  suffered 
fi'om  the  old  woman's  avarice  and  ill-temper,  there  was 
still  some  remnant  of  feeling  for  a  person  in  whose 
house  she  had  lived  since  her  childhood.  The  ai'gument 
she  thought  it  best  to  use  with  Robert,  however,  was 
the  prudential  one.  Would  it  be  right,  she  asked,  to 
sacrifice,  unnecessarily,  an  advantage  to  which  no  one 
living'could  prefer  so  good  a  claim  as  themselves  P  True, 
Mrs.  Gibbons  often  threatened  she  would  leave  the 
whole  of  her  property  to  some  charitable  institution, 
but  there  was  little  danger  of  that.  No  one  had  ever 
known  her  give  a  shilling  to  the  poor,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  she  would  become  charitable 
now. 

Anxious  as  he  was  to  possess  Maria  as  his  wife, 
Robert  Evans  was  obliged  to  admit  the  force  of  her 
arguments.  After  all,  he  considered,  that  the  time 
he  might  have  to  wait  before  Mrs.  Gibbons'  death 
occurred  would  not  be  longer  than  that  which  pro* 
priety  required  for  an  ordinaiy  courtship,  and,  though 
with  some  sorrow,  he  agreed  to  wait  for  some  few 
months  longer.  Maria  now  again  urged  on  him  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  bethrothal  a  secret  from  all, 
for  if  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it  should  reach  the  old 
lady's  ears  the  result  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  them 
both.  Robert  promised  to  follow  her  advice,  with  one 
exception.  He  requested  permission  to  infoi*m  Mrs. 
Murphy  of  their  secret,  and  also  to  introduce  Maria  to 
her.  To  this,  however,  Maria,  for  some  time,  strongly 
demurred,  probably  having  some  doubts  of  1^. 
Murphy's  capability  to  keep  the  secret.  "  After  all, 
Robert,"  she  said,  "  she  may  not  like  me,  and  then  she 
win  speak  of  it  out  of  sheer  spite.  You  don't  know 
old  women  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Tou  do  not  know  my  mother,"  wivs  Robert's  reply, 
**  or  you  would  be  certain  there  would  bo  nothing  to 
fear  from  her.  She  is  a  good,  kind,  amiable  soul,  and 
I  am  sure  she  has  my  happiness  more  at  heart  than 
her  own.  Any  one  I  may  love  I  am  srnre  she  will  love. 
She  will  also  love  you,  Jk^ria,  for  your  own  sake,  when 
she  comes  to  know  you-^-of  that  I  am  sui*e,  for  she 
could  not  do  otherwise.  Now,  make  yoiirsclf  perfectly 
easy  on  the  subject.  I  shall  tell  her  aU,  and  you  most 
contrive  to  get  away  some  evening  next  week,  that  1 
may  intix>duce  you  to  her.  You  see  I  intend  having  a 
little  of  my  own  way  before  mairiage,  whatever  may  be 
my  luck  afterwards.** 
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Maria,  possibly  pleased  at  the  well-placed  flattery 
concealed  in  her  lover's  remarks,  withdrew  her  objec- 
tions, and  promised  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for 
some  evening  in  the  ensuing  week  to  be  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Murphy. 

Robert  then  went  into  a  somewhat  lengthy  narrative 
of  his  .connections  with  the  Murphys.  He  described 
their  kindness  to  his  poor  mother  on  her  death-bed, 
and  the  care  and  affection  they  had  bestowed  on  him 
when  he  was  a  helpless  orphan.  How  they,  though 
only  an  operative  carpenter  and  his  wife,  had  adopied 
him  as  their  son,  and,  out  of  their  limited  means,  not 
only  provided  him  with  food  and  raiment,  but  had 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  respectable  educa- 
tion as  weU.  How  their  kindness  to  him  had  indirectly 
been  the  means  of  improving  their  own  circumstances, 
by  finding  them  customers  who  would  have  remained 
unknown  to  them  had  it  not  been  for  the  reputation 
they  had  acquired  by  their  benevolence.  He  further 
told  her  how,  when  he  had  left  school,  Mr.  Murphy  had 
taught  him  his  trade,  and  the  manner  they  had  worked 
on  together  till  they  had  entered  into  partnership,  and 
the  success  which  had  afterwards  attended  all  their 
speculations.  That,  from  at  first  gaining  little  more 
than  their  daUy  bread,  they  had  at  last  become  sub- 
stantial tradesmen,  well  looked  on  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  them.  "  You  will  find  Murphy,"  he  con- 
tinued, "a  somewhat  rough,  but  very  kindhcarted, 
honourable  man.  His  wife,  I  am  sure,  you  will  love. 
A  more  tender  or  affectionate  mother  man  never  had 
than  I  have  found  in  her.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  she  is 
altogether  what  you  would  term  *  a  lady ;'  but  still,  she 
is  so  little  removed  from  one,  that  you  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  difference.  At  any  rate,  you 
will  find  her  kind  and  hospitable ;  and  if  you  should 
happen  to  remark  any  trifling  defects  in  her,  I  am 
sure  you  will  look  over  them,  out  of  kind  feeling 
to  me." 

Maria  readily  promised  she  would  do  so.  At  the  same 
tijne  she  could  not  help  drawing  a  comparison  between 
the  good  Samaritans  into  whose  hands  Robert  had 
fallen,  and  the  happy  life  he  had  led  with  them,  and 
the  miserable  subjection  she  had  herself  been  under 
for  so  many  years. 

The  lovers  conversed  on  in  this  manner  till  they  had 
nearly  arrived  in  sight  of  Mrs.  Gibbons'  house,  when 
they  stopped,  as  Maria  did  not  wish  the  old  lady,  who 
would  probably  be  seated  at  the  window,  to  see  her  in 
company  with  Robert.  Their  leave-taking  was  some- 
wl^t  of  the  longest.  Before  it  had  ended,  Robert 
again  proposed  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  till 
her  visit  was  over;  but  Maria  would  not  listen  to  the 
suggestion,  and  Robert  obeyed  her,  returning  home 
alone  in  as  happy  a  frame  of  mind  as  it  was  possible 
for  mortal  to  enjoy. 

Robert  Evans'  return  at  so  early  an  hour  caused 
Mrs.  Murphy  no  little  surprise.  As  soon  as  he  was 
seated  in  the  parlour  she  attentively  examined  his 
countenance,  to  judge,  if  possible,  whether  hia  suit  had 
been  a  successful  one^  as  she  had  fully  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  on  a  courting  expedition. 
At  first  she  was  somewhat  in  doubt,  for  although  he 
was  in  good  spirits,  she  imagined  she  detected  an 
expression  of  anxiety  on  his  face,  which  possibly  only 
arose  from  the  fatigrue  he  had  undergone  in  walking 
to  Olapton  and  back.  Af  t^r  he  had  taken  some  re- 
freshment^  howevei*,  the  expression  vanished.  He 
continued  chatting  with  her  and  her  hu£i)and  till  it 


was  time  for  evening  serrice,  which  she  always  made 
a  point  of  attending,  when  Robert  gallantlj  offered 
to  escoH  her  to  church,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  cold,  remaining  at  home.  Mrs. 
Murphy,  of  coui*se,  gladly  accepted  Robe's  inyitation, 
and  the  pair  started  off  together.  When  the  serrice 
was  over  and  they  had  retm-ned  to  the  house,  th^ 
found  Mr.  Murphy  had  gone  to  bed«  so  his  wiie  sad 
Robert  sat  down  to  supper  together.  Their  meal 
over,  they  remained  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
which  was  broken  by  Robert  saying — 

*'  Mother,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  which  1  think 
will  greatly  surprise  you.*' 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?" 

"  I  am  in  love,  and  going  to  be  married,"  said  Bobeit, 
trpng  not  to  look  sheepish. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  before,  Robert?" 
said  Mrs.  Murphy,  with  a  slight  touch  of  reproach  in 
her  tone. 

"  Because  I  was  not  altogether  certain  of  it  myself 
till  this  afternoon,"  was  Robert's  reply ;  **  so  I  hope 
you  will  admit  I  have  not  kept  it  long  from  you." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  now 
completely  pacified {  "and  who  may  the  young  ladj 
be?'' 

"  She  is  one  of  the  young  ladies  I  saw  at  Mr.  Wat- 
son's— the  person  at  whose  house  we  are  making  the 
alterations  in  Bishopsgate  Street." 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  to  say  it's  one  of  the  yonug 
women  who  serve  in  the  shop?"  said  Mrs.  Mnrphy, 
with  much  sorrow  in  her  tone,  for  the  estimation  in 
which  she  held  her  adopted  son  made  her  believe  that 
he  had  only  to  make  an  offer  to  anyone  to  be  aoceptei 
no  matter  how  high  the  lady  might  be  in  the  sooial 
scale.  ' 

**  Indeed  I  do,  mother,"  replied  Robert ;  "  what  hare 
you  to  say  against  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  in  a  tone  whici 
clearly  proved  she  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  She  re- 
mained silent  for  some  moments,  and  then  conionned. 
rather  sharply — "And,  pray,  how  did  you  get  ac- 
quainted with  her  ?" 

"  Why,  as  I  told  you  before,  by  meeting  her  at  the 
house." 

Do  you  know  anjrthing  of  herP" 
Yes,  a  great  deal    She  is  good,  handsome,  and  in- 
telligent, and  will  make  me  an  ex6dUlent  wife.    Gome. 
come,  don't  look  so  serious  about  it,  mother,  for  I  azc 
sure  you'll  be  very  fond  of  her." 

"  You  seem  to  have  foimd  out  all  about  her  in  arerr 
short  time,". was  Mrs.  Murphy's  somewhat  sarcastic 
r^oinder. 

"  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  all  I  have  fonnd  oQ^ 
about  her,"  said  Robert,  det<ermined  not  to  notice  tk 
old  lady's  ill-hiunour,  knowing  perfectly  w«ll  it  wonid 
soon  vanish.  "  I  have  also  discovered  that  die  is  mj 
own  cousin." 

'•  Your  cousin !"  said  Miti.  Murphy,  greaily  suipris*^ 
"  I  didn't  know  you  had  one." 

"  Yes,  tbe  daughter  of  my  mother's  sister.  She  i$ 
the  little  girl  I  saw  at  Mrs.  Gibbons's  when  I  v^t 
there  the  day  after  our  arrival  in  London." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Robert^"  said  Mrs.  Mnrphj. 
with  strong  indignation  in  her  tone*  "  you  wuuU 
maiTy  into  the  family  who  treated  your  poor  mother  *>'' 
shameftilly P  I  never  could  have  beUered it  of  yew" 
and  here  the  good  soul  burst  into  a  violent  ^oo^  -^ 
tearSt 
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Ilobert  now  rose  from  \aa  chaii'  U>  consule  her.    He 
first  kiaaed  her  a-ffectionaUly,  and  then  said — 

"  Now  listen,  dear  mother,  to  reason.     Maria  was  not 
t«  bkme  in  the  matter ;  and,  more  than  that,  no  one 
uoald  have  been  more  u&juatlj  treated  than  she  has 
be«n  b;  that  old  noman.    When  a  child,  her  life  was 
one  of  perfect  misery.     When  older,  and  after  the  old 
man's  death,  bis  widow  made  almost  a  seiTsnt  of  her : 
and,  when  she  thought  she  could  do  without  her,  she 
turned  her  out  of   the  houae  to  get  her  own  li'  ' 
She  told   her,  however,  that   she   might  come   every 
Sunday  to  see  her;  and  although  Uaria  has  but  littJi 
plcaaure  in  her  visits,  she  thought  it  would  be  only 
prudent  aa  well  as  humane  not  to  neglect  her,  eapecially 
OH  she  had  no  other  relative  in  the  world.    I  ae 
you,  mother,  that  Maria  baa  no  more  sympathy  with 
her  character  than  you  or  I  have.   Tou  have  no  reaso 
to  obj«ct  to  her  on  that  account.     You  see.  things  ai 
not  80  bad  after  all.    Come  now,  dry  up  jour  teai'i 
iind  don't  be  angry  with  me  any  longer." 

Mrs.  Mnrphy  now  dried  her  eyes,  and  prcpai'ed  to 
listen  with  greater  patience  to  Robert's  arguments. 
To  soy  the  truth,  tliei-e  was  rather  a  conflict  of  ideas 
the  good  woman's  brain.  She  could  not  support  the 
thonght  of  Robert's  ever  being  on  good  terms  with 
Mra.  Oibbons,  whom  she  cordially  detested  ;  atitl  her 
innate  worldly  wisdom  pointed  out  to  her  that  Robert, 
after  ail,  was  not  about  to  make  so  bad  a  match  as  she 
had  imagined.  After  a  few  moments'  consideratiou, 
I    she  said — 

"  But  teU  me,  my  dear,  how  it  can  be  brought  about. 
I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  yon  to  beheve  that,  even 
for  one  moment,  you  would  be  on  speaking  terms  with 
that  old  wretch;  and,  on  her  part,  I  am  sure  she  would 
ucvci'  consent  to  the  match.  I  would  do  anything  I 
could  for  your  happiness,  and  you  know  it ;  and  I  would 
ivilliugly  receive  your  wife  aa  my  own  child,  whoever 
elic  might  be." 

"  Don't  imagine,  mother,  that  I  would  ever  speak  to 
Mrs.  Gibbons  on  any  consideration  whatever ;  oven  if 
elie  would  see  me,  which  is  not  at  all  probable,  except 
to  abuse  me.  No,  onr  courtship  must  be  carried  on 
tritbout  her  knowing  it;  and  Karia  also  wishes  it  may 
l>e  kept  a  secret  among  ourselves,  that  it  may  not  by 
any  chance  get  to  the  old  woman's  ears,  who  wonld 
oovcr  speak  to  her  ^ain  if  she  knew  it,  so  intense  is 
tbe  hatred,  I  understand,  she  atitl  bears  to  my  poor 
mother.  Prom  all  I  hear,  Mrs.  Gibbons  cannot  live 
long.  She  is  dreadfully  inBroi,  and,  with  the  exception 
o£  Iier  mind,  which  is  atill  aa  active  and  as  wicked  ua 
ever,  she  it  almost  helpless;  so,  in  all  probability,  we 
sliall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  her  death." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Urs.  Murphy,  now  greatly 
mollified,  "  when  she  goes,  it  will  be  no  loss  to  any  one. 
When  wiU  Maria  come  here?  for  I  am  anxious  to  see 
her.  She  need  not  fear  that  Mnrphy  and  I  will  re- 
ceive her  nnkindly." 

"  She  promised  me  she  would  ask  for  leave  to  spend 
thfi  evening  out  some  day  next  week,  most  probably 
ITueeday.  However,  she  wiU  send  me  a  note  to-morrow, 
■vud  then  we  shall  know  for  certain.  Now.  you  tell 
Mr.  Murphy  all  abont  it,  like  a  good  soul,  as  yon  are. 
I!  don't  like  doing  so  myself,  as  a  man  looks  so  foolish 
when  telling  anythiag  of  the  kind  to  another." 

Mrs.  Mnrphy  hioghed,  and  promised  she  would  in- 
form her  husband  all  abont  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
L>iiid  him  over  to  secrecy.  Shortly  afterwards  she  and 
Robert  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  IX 

KOBBBT  INTB0DDCE3  HIS  COUSIN  TO  HIS  FAMILY. 
Il  HE  next  day 
«  Robertreceived 
"  a   letter    from 


,.  that  she  had  ob- 
■  t    tained  the  leave 

I  V    of  absence  she 

I    had        applied 
I  S.    for;    and   that 

la  she      proposed 
i  '  the  evening  with 

ii-pby  on  the  fol- 
Tuesday,  if  he 
V — ^^.-v  her  visit  would 
be  received  in  a  friendly  manner.  She  also  begged  of 
him,  if  he  had  occasion  to  call  at  her  house,  not  to 
attempt  to  talk  to  her,  as  the  other  young  ladies  evi- 
dently suspected  that  something  was  going  forward, 
and  were  very  curious  to  know  the  rights  of  the  mattei'. 
She  also  reqneateJ  he  would  not  meet  her  on  the  road 
on  Tuesday,  as  it  was  very  hkely  some  one  connected 
with  the  firm  might  accidentally  sec  them.  To  Maria's 
letter,  Robert  replied  that  Mrs.  Murphy  had  commis- 
sioned him  to  suy  she  would  be  moat  happy  to  receive 
her  as  her  future  daughter ;  and  as  to  the  rest  of  her 
letter,  though  he  wonld  obey  her,  at  the  same  time  he 
considered  her  no  better  than  a  little  tyrant,  who  wished 
to   have   her   own   way   before    marriage   as   well  as 

The  Tuesday  evening  ai-rived.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
made  great  preparations  to  receive  her  futui'e  daughter- 
in-law.  She  took  especial  pains  with  her  dress  on  the 
occasion,  as  she  had  heard  from  Robert,  that  Maria, 
though  neat  in  her  toilet,  was  always  dressed  in  excel- 
lent taste.  To  do  Mrs,  Mnrphy  justice,  when  she 
made  her  appearance,  she  looked  I'emarkably  well- 
She  was  attired  in  a  handsome  and  welt-made  black 
silk  dress,  almost  destitute  of  ornament,  and  looked  in 
every  respect  a  lady-like  matron.  For  her  time  of  life, 
both  her  (ace  and  her  figure  were  attractive.  She  wa 
certainly  somewhat  inclined  to  be  stout,  bnt  not  a 
much  so  as  to  be  heavy ;  while  her  face,  which  was  se 
off  by  a  very  neat  cap,  had  something  remarkably 
intelligent  and  pleasing  in  it.  Even  Mr.  Murphy,  to 
do  honour  to  the  occasion,  had  taken  great  pains  with 
his  get  up ;  but  be  was  hardly  us  successful  as  hie 
wife.  In  bis  evciy-day  dress  he  looked  the  substantial 
well-to-do  tradesman,  but  in  bis  stiff,  starched,  whit« 
cravat  he  seemed  hardly  at-home,  and  certainly  some- 
what miserable.  Robert  looked  well,  posaibly  never 
better ;  and  if  Maria,  when  she  saw  him,  held  the  sa 
opinion  of  his  appearance  aa  Mi-s.  Murphy,  she  must 
have  been  well  content  with  her  lover. 

All  being  in  readinesn,  the  family  seated  themselves 
in  the  drawing-room  to  await  Maria's  arrival;  the  t«a 
things  ready  displayed  upon  the  table,  and  the  kettle 
singing  on  the  hob.  Presently  her  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  the  maid  aervant  (who  also  seemed  to 
have  considered  it  her  duty  to  make  herself  smarter 
than  usual,  and  had,  with  that  intent,  inserted  some 
showy  ribbons  in  her  cap)  ran  to  open  the  door;  and 
Robert  also  left  the  drawing-room  to  receive  her. 
Presently  he  re-entered  with  Maria,  somewhat  agitated. 
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leaning  on  liis  arm.  Mrs.  Murphy  rose  to  meet  her, 
and,  after  kissing  her  affectionately,  held  her  for  a 
moment  at  arm's  length,  looking  at  her  attentively  the 
while.  She  then  kissed  her  again,  and  led  her  to  a 
ohair,  while  Mr.  Murphy  shook  her  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  told  her  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  her. 
Poor  Maria,  on  her  part,  was  so  overcome  by  her 
reception,  that  she  could  hardly  speak;  but  Mrs. 
Murphy,  with  womanly  tact,  soon  put  her  at  her  ease. 
Rising  again  from  her  chair,  and  advancing  towards 
Maria,  she  said — **  Let  me  take  off  your  bonnet,  my 
dear;  I  want  to  see  if  you  look  as  well  without  it  as 
with  it,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  perfectly  contented  with 
Robert's  choice."  Bo  saying,  she  unloosened  the  bonnet 
strings,  and  then,  after  a  glance  at  Maria's  face,  she 
gave  her  an  approving  kiss,  and  placing  the  bonnet  on 
the  sofa,  resumed  her  seat.  This  little  manosuvre 
completely  dispelled  the  momentary  embaiTassment 
Maria  had  been  under.  The  tear  which  had  gathered 
In  her  eye  disappeared,  and  a  smile  of  happiness  sup- 
plied its  place  on  her  countenance.  Everything  now 
went  on  smoothly  enough,  and  what  trifling  diffidence 
remained,  a  well-made  cup  of  tea  completely  absorbed. 

After  the  tea  things  were  removed,  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  with  perfect  ease  on  all  sides,  and  as 
Maria  became  better  known  to  her  host  and  hostess 
the  better  they  liked  her ;  while  she  began,  on  her  part, 
to  entertain  a  warm  friendship  for  them  in  return. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Robert  asked  her  how 
her  visit  to  Olapton,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  had 
passed  off.  ''  Oh,  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain 
oir  was  Maria's  reply;  ''on  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
tried  all  in  her  power  to  make  herself  agreeable.  I 
could  not  at  the  time  understand  it,  but  since  I  have 
found  out  the  reason.  She  has  written  me  a  letter," 
she  continued,  taking  one  from  her  pocket,  "  and  I 
will  read  it  to  you,  if  you  please." 

Of  course,  all  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  contents 
of  the  letter,  and  Maria,  after  unfolding  it,  commenced 
reading  it.  To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  party,  it  was 
worded  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  remark- 
ably well  written,  for  the  old  lady  had  still  unimpaired 
the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  arm.  She  stated  that 
she  began  to  feel  the  infirmiticB  of  age  weigh  heavily 
upon  her,  and  that  she  occasionally  felt  severely  her 
solitaiy  condition.  Maria  was,  she  continued,  the  only 
relative  she  had  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  only  being 
she  loved;  and  although  a  slight  misunderstanding 
had  arisen  between  them,  she  had,  on  her  part,  no  wish 
that  it  should  continue.  She  would  therefore  propose 
that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  between  them, 
and,  if  Maria  had  no  objection,  she  could  leave  her 
situation  as  soon  as  she  pleased,  and  for  the  future 
live  with  her,  and  that  she  trusted  they  should  never 
again  be  separated. 

The  letter  caused  the  greatest  surprise  to  all  the 
party,  and  they  remained  for  some  minutes  silent.  At 
length  Maria  continued—* 

"Now,  I  know  perfectly  well  the  reason  of  her 
having  written  that  letter.  It  is  far  less  out  of  kind 
fading  to  me  (although  to  a  certain  extent  that  may 
])e  mingled  with  it)  than  for  her  own  convenience. 
She  begins  to  find  that  she  requires  far  more  attention 
than  can  be  afforded  her  by  her  one  servant^  and  it 
will  be  a  greater  economy  for  hw  to  have  me  with  her, 
without  remuneration,  than  to  engage  another.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  she  is  aware  that  she  cannot 
live  long,  and  perhaps  she  thinks  it  would  not  be  amiss  | 


to  quit  the  world  attended  in  her  last  moments  by  some 
one  connected  with  her." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  it  is  time  for  lier 
to  make  herself  liked  by  some  one,  for  she  appears  to 
have  spent  a  long  life  in  making  others  miserable. 
What  do  you  intend  doing,  my  dear  ?" 

"  On  that  subject  I  wanted  to  consult  yon  and 
Robert.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  mucli  better 
pleased  to  remain  as  I  am.  She  speaks  civilly  enough 
in  her  letter,  but  I  know  she  intends  her  invitation  to 
be  in  the  light  of  an  order.  Now,  tell  me  what  joq 
advise,  and  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish." 

"  But  if  you  go  there,"  said  Robert,  "  I  shall  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  Of  course,  I  could 
never  go  into  her  house,  even  if  she  would  allow  me, 
after  her  behaviour  to  my  poor  mother." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  her  permitting  anything  of 
the  kind,"  said  Maria,  laughing;  "so  make  yonrself 
perfectly  easy  on  that  score.  But  if  I  accept  her  offer 
I  mean  to  take  higher  ground  with  her  than  I  bave 
hitherto  done.  I  will  tell  her  at  the  commencement 
that  since  I  quitted  her  house  I  have  formed  some 
agreeable  acquaintances,  and  that  I  promised  I  would 
occasionally  spend  a  day  with  them.  Possibly  at  firit 
she  may  demur  to  an  arrangement  of  the  kind;  but  I 
wiU  contrive  to  make  myself  so  useful  to  her  in  her 
present  infirm  condition,  that  she  will  be  afraid  t4) 
quarrel  with  me,  unless  under  some  gross  provocation, 
such,  for  example,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Robert, 
"  as  having  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  and  other 
misdemeanours  of  the  same  kind." 

"  Besides  you  know  you  can  write  as  often  as  yoj 
like,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  began  to  be  somewbt 
dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  her  adopted  son  mariTiiib* 
an  heiress.   "  She  cannot  hinder  you  from  doing  that" 

"I  am  not  altogether  certain  about  that,"  said  Maria; 
''you  little  know  the  suspicious  disposition  of  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  and  the  cunning  she  will  show,  infirm  as  she 
is,  in  carrying  out  anything  sh^  wishes.  Befor^^ 
Robert  writes  to  me  at  her  house  I  most  see  how  it 
can  be  managed  without  its  coming  to  her  knowled^^ 
Perhaps  it  may  be  arranged  after  all,  but  it  will  reqoin! 
great  caution,  I  can  assure  you," 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  now  ensued,  which  wai 
broken  by  Robert  Evans. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  like  th«  idea  of  jour 
returning  to  that  old  woman's  house,  Maria.  That  1 
should  like  you  to  inherit  her  property  ia  true,  bat  mj 
aversion  to  your  receiring  either  insult  or  annojaset 
at  her  hands  is  still  g^reatcr." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  there  could  be 
no  objection  in  her  trying  the  experiment  for  a  week 
or  so.  If  Maria  finds  she  can  take  a  higher  poaitioc 
with  her  than  she  has  hitherto  done,  perhaps  it  wooid 
be  as  well  for  her  to  remain  with  the  old  woman  for  a 
short  time  longer,  just  to  see  how  things  go  on.  Bot 
take  my  advice,  my  dear  (for  I  know  what  the  old  bidr 
is  made  of),  and  determine  from  the  beginning  that 
you  will  not  be  put  upon,  and  it  is  very  likdy  yon  si«7 
get  your  own  way  in  the  end«  She  may  put  herself  in 
a  passion  or  two  at  first,  but  keep  your  own  temper, 
and  do  not  irritate  her  beyond  quietly  insisting  on 
having  your  own  way.  Old  women  like  her  are  more 
puzzled  by  quiet  determination  than  by  any  amount  of 
squabbling.  Remember  that  if  you  are  no  match  for 
the  passionate  old  woman  in  abuse,  it  is  more  likeljyoo 
will  be  more  than  her  match  the  other  way.  Now.  I 
would  advise  you  to  begin  1^  saying  you  will  haT«  * 
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holiday  every  week.  It  is  better  to  commence  at  once. 
Tell  hei*  as  soon  aj9  you  see  herthat*  you  have  promised 
to  spend  tliis  day  week  with  some  friends ;  and  do  not 
let  anytliing  she  may  say  alter  your  determination. 
Now  will  you  make  me  that  promise  F" 

Maria  readily  agfroed  to  the  proposition,  determin- 
ing to  make  it  a  proof  to  Mrs.  Gibbons  that  she 
would  have  a  greater  amount  of  liberty  allowed  her 
tlian  she  had  been  accustomed  to  when  formerly  an 
inmate  of  her  house.  It  was  f  ui-ther  resolved  that  in 
case  Maria  found  the  old  lady  refuse  to  modify  her 
habitual  tyrannic^  conduct,  she  should  then  leave  her 
altogether. 

The  conversation  continued  in  the  same  strain  till  it 
was  time  for  Mai-ia  to  think  of  leaving.  At  last  it  was 
an-anged  that  she  should  accept  Mrs.  Qibbons'  pro- 
position, and  enter  on  her  new  duties  as  soon  i^ 
possible.  After  a  very  affectionate  leave-taking,  Maria 
quitted  the  house,  and  Robert  Evans  escorted  her 
Lome.  Mrs.  Mui-phy  sat  up  till  his  return,  which  was 
st>  late  that  she  began  to  think  he  and  Maria  must 
either  have  lost  their  way  or  that  their  pace  must  have 
l>een  a  remarkably  leisurely  one.  The  latter  supposi- 
tion was  the  true  one,  for  they  had  so  much  to  talk 
about;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mam  re- 
ceived a  lect^re  the  next  morning  on  the  propriety  of 
joung  ladies  in  a  house  of  business  retui*ning  home 
at  a  Buificiently  early  hour  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  other  employees  making  unpleasant  remarks^  or 
oflfering  a  bad  precedent  for  others  to  follow. 

(  7l>  6e  continued.) 


now  THEY  MAKS  HOVEREIGNS. 

HE  operations  of  coining,  as 
pursued  at  the  Royal  Mint,  are 
amone  the  most  beautiful  pre- 
sented by  any  branches  of  manu- 
1^  facture,  owing  to  the  extreme 
accui'acy  required  in  the  quality, 
size,  shape,  weight,  and  device  of 
the  coins.  The  difference  between 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins 
rather  lies  in  the  value  of  the 
metal  thau  in  the  process  of  coin- 
ing. The  various  steps  by  which 
q.  sovereign  is  producedmay  there- 
fL>i'0  conveniently  ho  takeii  to  represent  the  whole  art 
of  coining. 

Gold  is  sent  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Mint 

ill  the  form  of  ingots,  each  weighing  about  180  ounces. 

These  ingots  have  been  previously  tested  by  the  Bank 

iLisaycYf  and  they  now  undei*go  a  similar  process  by  the 

]SIint  assay er,  in  order  to  a8cei*tain  exactly  in  what 

incus  are  each  particular  ingot  differs  from  the  standard 

f >f  abaolute  purity.    As  pure  gold  would  be  too  soft  for 

coins,  a  little  silver  or  copper  (usually  the  latter)  is 

ruldcd  to  harden  it ;  the  regular  proportion  for  standard 

or  ifiei'lhig  gold  being  that  every  twenty-four  paj:ts  of 

Btaudard  shall  contain  twenty-two  of  pui-o  gold  and 

two  of  alloy. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  and  alloy,  in  these  propor- 
i  ions,  is  first  divided  into  lots  of  1200  ounces,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  melted  down  into  bars  of  standard  eold. 
JThe.  mcltinfir  Pots  in  which  this  is  effected  are  made  of 
ZL  mixtiire  of  Stourbridge  clay  and  plumbago,  or  bhuck- 
Icad,  and  are  about  nine  inches  deep  hj  seven  inches 
across  the  mouth.  Each  pot  or  crucible  is  qtiade  white- 
Ixot  ixx  a  highly-heated  furnace;  the  ingots  and  the 
alloy  are  introduced,  and  the  melting  takes  place.  The 
uioillds  into^  which  the  molten  metal  is  poured  are 
made  of  uprighj^  ^ou  b^i^  t^nporarily  hel4  together 


by  clamps  and  screws.  About  sixteen  of  these  moulds 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  fi*ame,  and  foi^*  pots  of 
molten  ^old  fill  them  all.  When  the  gold  has  slightly 
cooled,  uie  moulds  are  taken  to  pieces  and  the  bars  of 
gold  liberated. 

We  have  now  bars  of  standard  gold.  The  workman 
seizes  each  bar  with  a  kind  of  tongs,  and  plunges  it 
into  cold  water,  to  expedite  the  cooling ;  after  which 
the  bars  ai*e  stamped  with  certain  letters  and  figures, 
and  two  assay-pieces  are  cut  fi'om  each.  The  bars  are 
24  inches  long,  1*375  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick 
for  making  sovereigns ;  those  for  other  coins,  whether 
gold,  silver,  or  copper,  differ  in  dimensions.  The  two 
assay-pieces  from  each  bar  are  sent  to  two  assayers,  one 
to  each,  and  are  by  them  subjected  to  a  most  scrupulous 
process  of  assaying  or  analysis,  to  determine  whether 
the  proper  share  of  alloy,  neither  more  nor  less,  has 
been  mixed  with  the  gold.  The  assayers  give  in  their 
repoi-t  to  the  master  of  the  Mint,  and  if  he  is  satisfied 
the  master-melter  is  considered  to  have  done  his  dyitj, 
and  the  bars  are  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  weighers. 
The  balance  used  at  the  Mint  for  weighing  standard 
gold  bars  is  so  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  strong, 
that  it  will  turn  with  one  single  grain  when  loaded 
with  a  thousand  ounces.  Each  bar,  when  weighed,  is 
passed  through  a  hreahing-doum  millf  by  which  two 
steel  rollers  so  compress  it  as  to  lessen  the  thickness — 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  length  but  not  the 
width.  Seven  times  over  is  this  done,  the  rollers  being 
brought  closer  together  each  time.  The  gold  being 
made  hard  by  this  rolling,  each  elongated  bai*  is  cut  into 
portions  of  eighteen  inches  long  each  j  and  these  por- 
tions, when  annealed  by  heating  and  cooKng,  are  called 
fiUets,  The  fillets  are  rolled  again  and  again  until 
they  are  0'117  of  an  inch  thick  j  then  transferred  to 
another  mill,  and  then  to  another,  until  at  length  they 
are  brought  very  accurately  to  1*829  inches  wide  by 
0053  thick — ^that  is,  rather  less  than  two  inches  wide 
and  one  nineteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Not  only  thus, 
but  there  are  even  still  other  delicate  machines  used, 
to  assure  that  every  fillet  shall  be  exactly  of  the  same 
thickness  in  every  part,  even  to  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch  J  and  then  there  is  a  process  of  di*awing,  something 
like  wire-drawing. 

At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  rollings  and  testings, 
weighings  and  gaugings,  the  fillets  are  cut  up  into 
blanks  or  circuhu:  pieces  each  for  one  sovereign.  T^is 
is  effected  by  means  of  cutting-out  presses,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  at  the  Mint.  A  workman  pushes  the 
fillet  underneath  a  cutting  punch,  which  descends  and 
cuts  out  a  circular  piece ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  as 
many  blanks  are  obtained  as  the  lenfftn  and  width  of 
the  fillet  will  yield,  the  remainder,  caued  scissel,  being 
laid  aside  for  remelting.  Some  of  these  blanks,  taken 
indiscriminately,  are  tested  as  to  weight  and  size,  to 
see  that  the  cutting-out  punches  are  working  properly. 
About  720  ounces  of  blanks  ai*e  put  into  a  uag  and 
taken  into  the  weighing  room,  where  ai-c  at  work 
several  machines  of  marvellous  beauty  in  construction 
and  accui*acy.  They  not  only  weigh  the  blanks  singly, 
but  separate  them  m  a  way  which  one  would  suppose 
human  intelligence  could  alone  effect — ^throwing  into 
one  receptacle  those  which  ai'e  of  the  proper  weight, 
into  another  those  which  are  too  heavy,  and  into  a 
third  those  which  are  too  light.  A  workman  places  a 
pile  of  gold  blanks  in  a  kind  of  trough,  and  then  leaves 
the  machine  to  do  aU  the  rest.  We  see  the  blanks  fall 
one  by  one  into  little  slits  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine, 
and  to  determine  which  of  the  three  slits  shall  receive 
any  particular  blank,  the  machine  weighs  it.  By  law, 
a  sovereign  is  allowed  to  vary  a  little  from  an  average 
weight  of  123^  grains ;  this  is  allowed  because  absolute 
accuracy  is  resSlj  unattainable,  but  the  en^or  must 
never  be  greater  than  about  one  (juarter  of  a  grain, 
either  in  excess  or  deficit.  A  visitor  never  fails  to 
admire  the  action  of  these  exquisite  machines,  which 
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thus  weifi^  and  separate  twenty-three  blanks  in  a 
minute.  The  light  blanks  are  consigned  again  to  the 
meltine  pot,  while  the  heayjr  bhuiks  ai'e  passed 
through  a  peculiar  filing  machine,  which  files  away 
the  edges  until  the  proper  size  and  weight  are  pro- 
duced. A  very  odd  process  then  ensues.  A  boy 
grasps  two  heaps  of  blanks  in  his  two  hands,  and  dashes 
each  blank  down  on  a  block  separately :  by  the  ring  or 
sound  he  can  tell  whether  it  is  cracked  (a  residt  of  any 
air-bubbles  which  insinuate  themselves  during  the  melt- 
ing), and  each  of  these  defaulters  is  laid  aside  for 
remelting.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  boy  applies 
this  test  to  every  blank  is  something  amazing.  The 
blanks  then  pass,  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  per 
minute,  through  an  edge-compressing  machine,  where 
they  are  slightly  lessened  in  diameter  and  slightly 
thickened  at  the  edge.  Then  they  are  annealed^  in  an 
oven,  cooled  in  water,  boiled  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
cooled  again  in  water,  dried  partly  with  sawdust,  and 
fully  dried  in  an  oven. 

At  length  the  actual  coining  or  stamping  takes 
place.  There  are  two  steel  dies,  one  for  each  side  of 
a  sovereign ;  and  by  means  of  an  alternate  hardening 
and  softening,  with  great  pressure,  these  dies  can  be 
^eatly  multiplied  from  one  original,  so  that  when  one 
IS  worn  out  another  may  be  re«Sly  to  replace  it.  One 
single  blow  suffices  to  stamp  every  part  of  a  blank,  the 
two  surfaces  and  the  edge.  There  is  a  die  above,  a 
counter-die  below,  and  a  collar,  to  give  a  milled  or 
serrated  edge  to  the  coin.  This  milling  of  the  edge  is 
adopted  to  afford  an  immediate  expose  of  any  attempt 
to  deteriorate  the  coin  by  clipping.  The  presses  by 
which  this  stamping  is  effected  are  wondedully  com- 
plete pieces  of  machinerv,  but  they  produce  a  deafen- 
mg  noise  while  at  work,  and  sorely  bewilder  a  by- 
stander unaccustomed  to  the  place. 

The  sovereigns  are  now  made,  each  of  them  almost 
exactly  0'86d  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  sovereigns 
fall  from  the  presses  into  a  tray,  and  are  examined  one 
br  one,  to  pick  out  imperfect  specimens  or  "brockages." 
Bags  containing  seven  hunored  each  are  taken  to 
another  room,  where  a  small  number  of  sovereigns, 
iiidisorimina^y  chosen,  are  weighed  and  assayed,  as  a 
last  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  manufacture. 
Forty  pounds  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  makes 
exactly  1869  sovereigns,  so  that  the  le^sQ  weight  of 
each  can  be  determined  to  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain. 

The  law  allows  a  certain  margin  of  error,  called  the 
remedy,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  insuring 
absolute  accuracy.  But  the  remedy  is,  as  we  have  saiC 
exceedingly  minute ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  Mint 
have  therefore  every  reason  to  observe  the  most  search- 
ing exactness  in  all  their  proceedings.  Once  now  and 
then  the  govei'nment  hold  a  curious  ceremony  called 
the  TruU  of  the  Pyx,  at  which  specimens  of  aU  the  cold 
and  silver  coinages,  struck  since  the  last  preceding 
trial,  are  scrupulously  weighed  and  tested.  If  they  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  remedy  or  allowance  the  Mint 
authorities  lose  the  difference.  In  nearly  every  Trial 
of  the  Pyx  the  errora  have  been  found  to  oe  within  the 
allowance,  so  wonderful  is  the  care  with  which  all  the 
operations  are  conducted.  The  quality  of  the  gold 
more  frequently  errs  by  being  a  little  more  than  a 
little  less  pure  than  absolute  standard ;  insomuch  that, 
as  far  as  regards  this  minute  difference,  the  public  are 
gainers  rather  than  losers. 

Crowns  and  half-crowns  are  not  now  coined :  we  are 
swiftly  using  up  those  which  were  coined  many  years 
ago.  The  same  is  the  case  with  fourpenny  pieces. 
Copper  coinaj^e  is  now  superseded  by  bronze,  which 
consists  of  ninety-five  parts  copper,  four  of  tin,  and 
one  of  zinc.  The  small  admixture  of  the  two  last-named 
metals  gives  hardness  and  durabilitnr  to  the  copper; 
while  the  bronze  money  is  so  much  less  weighty  uian 
the  copper,  value  for  value,  that  it  is  more  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  EDDf BURGH. 

Built  upon  the  top  of  a  huge  mabs  of  dark  whin- 
stone  rock,  this  romantic  fortress  covers  elevoi  acres  I 
in  area.  Its  height  above  Uie  level  of  the  surrounding  - 
country  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  rock  being 
precipitous  on  all  sides  except  that  next  the  city,  the 
castle  was  all  but  impregnable,  in  which  re8p<K:t  it 
resembles  the  hill-forts  so  common  in  India.  lt« 
history,  as  we  go  back  to  the  early  centuries,  becomes 
purely  mythical.  The  leajst  dubious  thing  wc  can  aaj 
of  it  is  that  it  was  chosen  by  the  Ottadeni,  a  Pictial 
tribe,  as  a  dun  or  fort,  very  long  before  the  invasion  by 
the  Romans.  Its  most  ancient  name,  according  to 
Camden,  was  Castel  Mynedh  Agnedk,  or  the  Maidens' 
Castle,  because  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of 
certain  young  maidens  of  the  Fictish  royal  Uood. 
but  why  they  should  have  been  kept  there  no  one  can 
tell.  Certain  however  it  is  that  the  name  by  which 
the  fortress  was  called  in  Latin  wa«  Castrum  Puk- 
larwm.  Subsequently  it  took  the  oommon  or  vulgar 
appellation  of  ISdinburgh,  from  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umberland, who  flourished  between  617  and  634.  The 
Saxons  had  possession  of  that  part  of  Scotland  as  far 
north  as  the  Forth  for  two  hundred  years,  and  EdTtin 
is  said  to  have  resided  in  the  Maidens'  Castle  wiiJi  his 
queen  Edelburga ;  but  when  Edwin  was  slain,  by  the 
spear  of  some  Pict  called  Penda,  the  fierce  Cale- 
donians swept  like  a  torrent  over  his  dominions,  thus 
recovering  with  their  old  lands  the  castle  which 
defended  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
began  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  clustering  huts  round 
the  church  of  St.  Giles,  originally  a  chapelry  of  the 
bishopric  of  Lindisfem.  Afterwards  came  the  wars 
between  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  in  which  the  Saxons 
took  part,  and  during  which  the  castle  often  changed 
hands.  In  a  contest  between  a  son  of  Kenneth  II. 
and  a  usurper  called  Grime,  the  territory  was  divided 
Malcolm  getting  the  castle;  but  it  is  related  that 
Grime's  queen  resided  there,  and  a  terrible  stoi7  is 
connected  with  these  turmoils.  Grime,  while  hunting 
in  Polmood,  chanced  to  meet  Bertha  of  Badlien,  a 
young  woman  of  great  beauty,  whose  charms  proTod 
more  attractive  to  him  than  the  pleasure  of  huntine 
wild  boar.  Gkime,  in  short,  became  her  captive,  and 
Bertha  was  soon  a  mother.  The  oueen,  in  her  8olitad<> 
of  the  castle  having  heard  of  these  things,  took  a 
terrible  revenge.  She  sent  assassins  to  murder  Bertha. 
her  infant  son,  and  even  her  aged  father ;  after  which 
she  became  distracted  with  horror,  and  died  before  the 
return  of  her  husband. 

The  history  of  the  castle  is  much  associated  with 
the  good  Margaret  (a  Saxon),  the  beautifol  queen  of 
Malcolm  III.  "  She  daily  fed  three  hundred  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  performed  many  other 
beneficent  acts  scarcely  understood  by  the  roa^ 
Malcolm,  who,  unable  to  read  the  missals  given  to  him 
by  his  fair-haired  queen,  had  yet  sense  enough  to  ha& 
them  and  press  them  to  his  heart  even  for  ner  sake. 
She  died  in  1098 ;  and  for  many  a  succeeding  centoiy 
the  rude  apartment  in  the  castle  in  which  she  expired 
was  known  as  "the  blessed  Margaret's  chalmcr'' 
Donald  the  fair-haired,  the  younger  brother  of  UbI- 
colm,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  usurped  the  gorern- 
ment ;  and  presuming,  from  the  steepness  of  the  nx'k. 
that  Malcolm's  orphan  childi^n  could  obtain  egress 
only  by  the  gates  which  faced  the  then  rising  tow, 
he  caused  them  to  be  guarded;  but  the  diil^'ii 
escaped  by  other  means,  and  one  of  them,  Edgar,  lired 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  usurper.  Edgar  wu  bim<^ 
in  "Dunedin,"  another  name  given  by  the  chronicler 
to  the  old  fortieses. 

On  the  accession  of  David  L,  in  1124,  the  castle , 
became  permanently  a  royal  residence— though  at  this 
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time  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  merely  a  rude  em- 
brittled tower.  Under  Alexander  III.  it  was  the  de- 
poBitory  of  the  recordg  and  regalia — the  latter  at  that 
time  consiating  of  a  circlet  of  gold  for  a  crown  and  a 
silver  battle-axe  for  a  aceptre.  On  his  marriuge  with 
Margaret,  daiighter  of  'S.eBrj  III.,  in  1251,  he  and  his 
joung  queen  were  conveyed  to  the  castle,  though  it 
was  a.  place  which  the  lad;  had  not  liked ;  for  in  1255 
we  find  Henry's  queen  sending  her  physicisji  to  inquire 
into  the  situation  of  her  daughter,  wno  bv  letter  had 
complained  that  "ahe  waa  confined  to  t£e  caatle  of 
Edinburgh,  a  sod  and  solitary  place,  without  vei'dure ; 
and  was  excluded  from  all  corgugal  intercourse  with 
her  husband,  who  had  now  reached  his  fourteenth 
year."    Margaret  was  in  her  sixtemtli. 

Passing  a  nnmber  of  years,  during  which  the  castle 
was  being  added  to  and  Edinburgh  greatly  enlarged, 
we  come  to  the  darkest  and  bloocKest  part  of  our  an- 
nals— the  period  of  the  contested  succession  after  the 
death  of  Mar™-et,  Maid  of  Norway,  granddaughter 
ot  Alexander  III.  In  1291  the  caslie  was  unwisely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  !Bdward  I.,  who  csjried  off  the 
old  records.  His  declaration  for  Baliol  woe  succeeded 
by  the  well-known  wars.  The  castle  changed  hands 
more  than  once.  Wallace  was  taken,  Bruce  continued 
the  contest,  and  Randolph  at  Lost  stood  as  a  besieger 
before  the  walls.  He  might  stand  till  doomsday :  uie 
work  was  sn  impossibility ;  for  who  could  climb  those 
rocks  p  WiUiam  Frank,  one  of  Bandolph's  friends, 
wae  the  son  of  a  former  constable  of  the  lorti'eea,  and 


when  a  youth  had  been  in  the  habit  of  scaling  the 

Srecipice.  On  a  stormy  night  of  March,  1312,  Ran- 
olph,  with  thirty  followers,  so  profited  by  Fi-ank'K 
IciLding  that  the  perilous  exploit  was  accomplished. 
The  suriooB  story  is  relieved  by  an  anecdote;  of  an 
English  soldier  up  aloft,  who  rolled  down  a  large  piece 
of  rock  for  a  mere  frolic,  and  called  out,  "  Away !   I  sec 

ni  well."  Thewordawereheardbythelisteneraon the 
der  sa  a  death-knell  \  but  drawing  breath  again,  up 
they  mounted  to  the  desperate  conflict  and  to  Euccess. 
For  twenty-four  years  afterwards  the  castle  remained 
a  desolate  ruin,  the  residence  of  the  owl  and  the  bat. 
Hefortifiod  by  Edward  III.,  it  was  garriBoned  by  him 
in  1336.  Some  time  after  we  find  Sir  Bichord  de 
Lemoisen  governor,  during  whose  charge  the  castle 
was  taken  Dy  the  Knight  of  Liddesdalc,  after  a  style 
which,  from  the  romance  of  it,  has  inspired  the  ms- 
torian  into  onthnsiasm.  Coming  down  to  the  period 
of  the  assassination  of  James  I.,  we  find  that  Edin- 
burgh had  at  last  attained  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
undisputed  capital  of  Scotland.  Thereafter  comes  the 
story  of  Queen  Jane's  flight  from  Perth  with  her  boy, 
and  her  refuge  in  the  castle.  A  division  into  factions 
separated  her  from  her  sou.  who  was  held  in  the 
fortress  a  prisoner  under  Chancellor  Crichton ;  but 
the  artiul  mother,  true  to  her  instincts,  and  aided  by 
beauty  and  a  winning  manner,  so  contrived  that  she 
got  Crichton's  pcrmiBson  to  visit  her  eon,  and  then 
carried  the  ^oung  king  off  in  a  trunk.  The  factions 
were  reconciled  lor  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
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young  heir  of  Douglas,  who  was  inTeigled  into  the 
castle,  and  being  set  down  to  a  banquet  where  the 
bull's  head  was  placed  on  the  board,  was  mercilessly 
slain.  The  consequence  was  a  long  siege  at  the  instance 
of  the  next  Douglas. 

The  next  feat  connected  with  our  subject  was  the 
escape  from  the  stronghold  by  the  duke  of  Albany, 
brother  of  James  III.  Having  made  the  guard  drunk, 
he  stabbed  the  captain  to  the  heart,  despatched  with 
the  aid  of  his  chamber-chield  the  soldier,  threw  their 
bodies  on  the  fire,  and  locking  the  doors,  escaped  by 
the  northern  precipice  in  a  manner  the  description  of 
which  is  like  notion.  Wars  and  feuds  succeeded,  and 
so  fjjinoyed  was  the  king  by  the  conduct  of  the  nobles, 
that  he  purposed  inviting  them  to  a  great  banquet  in 
the  oasUe,  and  cutting  them  off  root  and  branch — a 
plan  which  was  happily  defeated.  In  the  following 
reign,  tbat  of  James  I V .,  there  occurred  the  terrible 
ti'agddy  whereby  Lady  Mary  Drummend,  whom  James 
intended  to  marry,  was,  along  with  her  two  sisters, 
Euphemia  and  Sybilla,  taken  off  by  poison,  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  castle — a  stroke  of  policy  in  the  lords 
to  make  way  for  Henry  VII.'s  daughter.  On  the  death 
of  James,  his  widow  Margaret  with  her  young  son 
held  the  castle  amidst  many  of  those  feuds  for  which 
Scotland  was  so  remarkable.  The  political  intrigues 
continued,  involving  the  extraordinary  fate  of  the 
beantiful  Lady  Glammis,  who  was  burned  to  ashes  on 
the  Oa^le  Hill,  while  her  son  and  her  husband  beheld 
the  scene  from  the  castle  towers.  During  the  next 
reign  (James  Y.)  occurred  the  invasion  by  the  English 
Hereford,  in  the  course  of  which  he  besieged  the  castle 
in  yain  for  four  days.  After  the  death  of  James,  Mary 
of  GulBe  was  a  resident  there,  en)iring  in  an  w^m^ 
mcnt  in  the  north-eajst  angle,  which  is  yet  shown. 

The  reign  and  residence  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  daughter 
of  the  last-named  prinoow,  has  bestowed  more  honoui^ 
on  thiS  o]4  fortress.  She  and  Pamley  frequently  re- 
sided there  {  mul  in  a  little  wainscoted  room,  still 
remaining,  she  wap  deliv^ed  of  q,  pi*ince,  afterwai'ds 
James  Yl,  Subsequently,  on  the  flight  of  Bothwell 
and  Mary,  her  brother.  Regent  Moray,  entered  the 
castle  with  his  friends,  where  he  slept  in  the  same 
apartment  which  Mary  had  occupied  on  the  biilh  of 
her  son.  After  the  regent's  death,  and  during  the 
conflict  of  the  two  factions  for  possession  of  the  queen 
and  the  heir  apparent,  the  castle  was  held  by  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange  for  the  queen,  and  was  a<^ain  the  scene  of 
many  exploits,  but  was  latterly  obliged  to  succumb 
before  the  forces  of  Morton.  The  honible  story  of 
Mowbray  of  Baronbugle  next  presents  itself  as  con- 
nected with  our  subject.  He  was  a  prisoner  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  James  VI.,  and  had  prepared  a  rope 
as  a  means  of  descending  from  a  window ;  when  on 
hearing  a  noise  at  the  door  he  hurried  to  perfect  his 
plan,  but  the  rope  was  cut  and  he  fell  to  the  bottom, 
where  he  was  found  senseless  with  every  limb  broken. 

In  1633  the  castle  was  visited  by  Charles  I.:  at 
which  period  and  for  a  century  before  the  pile  had 
b<^en  much  added  to,  showing  the  great  ravelin  facing 
and  overawing  the  city,  above  it  the  square  turrets  of 
the  royal  lodging,  and  a  range  of  detached  gables  at 
the  other  faces.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament  it  was  invested  by 
Leslie  for  the  Covenanters,  and  defended  by  Ruthven 
for  the  king.  In  1648  Argyle  entei-tained  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  the  castle  hall.  Then  came  the  terrible 
siege  in  1650,  the  periods  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution,  filled  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  time,  in 
which  the  castle  formed  the  scene  of  numerous  strange 
proceedings.  The  military  histonr  of  the  fortiess  is 
woimd  up  by  the  blockade  of  1745.  The  visitor  is 
shown  many  old  chambers  and  historical  relics  in  the 
hoary  pile.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
famous  cannon,  "  Mons  Meg,"  and  the  Scotch  regalia 
found  in  an  old  kist. 


EVENINGS  AT  A  LIOHTE0U8K 

I.— ROLLED  VP  IK  A  HAIWSAIL. 

We  often  meet  with  quaint,  rough  fellows,  particiikrlj 
in  seaport  towns  and  among  old  seamen.  1  have  Been 
and  talked  with  many  such;  but  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  original  of  these  charactcra, 
was  old  Duggins,  the  Lighthouse  keeper  at  Flimley. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visitiiig 
this  port,  and  not  a  few  of  my  evenings  have  been 
spent  at  the  lighthouse,  listening  to  his  yams. 

"  You  see,  sii*,"  began  Duggins,  on  one  of  thesi' 
occasions,  "  I  was  a'most  bor^d  on  the  water,  so  I 
couldn't  help  being  fond  of  it.  But  never  mind  that: 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  you  is  about  the  firet  gak  o' 
wind  I  was  out  in. 

"  My  father  was  a  flsheimiw — ^ibat  is  to  saj,  be 
went  fishing  when  there  was  gf|v  ^h,  and  when  tbere 
wasn't,  which  was  ip  th^  unmH^r  time,  he  used  t) 
paint  up  thd  old  bo-at  i^nd  Mte  pwpl^  out  pleasoiing. 
and  I  used  to  go  with  him? 

"  I  was  only  six  years  oi4  wb^n  iUs  here  happeneil 
as  I*m  going  to  tell  yon  i^bont. 

"  People  used  to  sav  to  Uthav,  *  Ain*tj(m  afraid  to 
have  that  young  chiti  ont  with  vou,  itr,  DuggtoB— 
he'll  be  sure  to  be  drowned  son^  nay  9* 

***'No  mum,'  father  used  to  pay;  'b^'a  safe  not  t' 
be  drownded---he  was  bora  with  a  caui/ 

''You  see  sir,  father  and  moth^  both  believed  ic 
cauls.  I  don't.  I've  heai'd  c^  people  nving  as  mucb  a^ 
five  and  ten  pound  for  one  of  th^y  ^infls.  Bat  what 
{  want  to  know  is,  what's  tba  gpood  of  ^im  P  People' 
way  as  them  as  has  one  'nil  ne¥^  be  drownded;  m 
tliat's  right  down  ridiculous !  It  ain't  likely  as  a  bit 
of  fikin  uke  that  'uU  be  any  use  to  a  feller  when  bo's 
overboard  in  a  gale  o'  wind — it'»  regular  nonsense', 
that's  what  I  call  it. 

*f  I  never  put  no  trust  in  Ofuila,  T  can  tell  ye.  If 
I'm  in  danger  I  puis  my  trust  in  God.  Says  I  to 
myseU,  He  can  save  me  if  it's  His  will;  but  as  to  canl^ 
and  such  like  rubbish  I  never  took  no  account  o'  tbem. 
When  I  got  into  a  gale  o'  wind,  or  on  a  lee-shore,  wasn't 
the  time  I  used  to  begin  to  pray,  as  a  ^ood  manr 
people  do.  What  I  mean  is,  I  didn't  leave  it  till  I  v&< 
nigh  bein^  shipwrecked  before  I  bc^n ;  neither  did  I 
pray  specially  to  be  saved  when  I  was  in  a  stonn. 
because  you  see  there  was  wuss  things  nor  drownui^ 
as  I  wanted  to  be  saved  from.  Besues  I  know'd  a^ 
Ood  was  as  able  to  take  care  of  me  at  sea  as  on  buiii* 
in  a  storm  as  well  as  in  a  calm.  I  ain't  one  of  them  &^ 
thinks  if  you're  to  be  drownded,  you  will ;  and  if  yoOiK 
to  be  saved,  you  will ;  and  so  don't  keep  their  weather 
eye  open.  No ;  what  I  used  to  say  to  myseLC  was  tliu : 
*  Jim,  my  lad,  if  ever  you  get  overboard  in  a  gale  o'  wind, 
just  you  put  your  trust  in  God  and  strike  out  hard.' 

"  But,'^he  went  on,  "  I'm  getting  out  of  my  latitude. 
I  was  going  to  teU  you  aboat  my  nitt  gale  o'  wind. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  I  was  used  to  the  water  from  a 
baby,  and  when  father  was  gone  away  to  sell  bis  fisb. 
and  mother  wanted  to  got  rid  of  me,  she  used  to  f^H 
him  to  ^ut  me  abooard  Sue  bo-at,  and  there  I  nsed  to 
play  quite  contented.  One  day,  however,  it  was  at  tbe 
end  of  September,  father  was  gone  round  with  8oQ< 
fish,  and  mother  hadn't  said  anything  to  him  aboat 
putting  me  abooard  the  bo-at.  Mother  was  waabing. 
and  I  dare  say  I  was  pretty  troublesome,  and  tba^ 
made  her  cross,  so  she  gives  me  a  box  o'  the  ears,  and 
tells  me  to  be  quiet. 

"  *  I  want  to  ^^  abooard  the  bo-at  mother,'  sajs  I: 
'  then  I'll  be  ouiet.' 

"  *  You  canH  goo,*  says  she;  'y«'r  father  ain't  bere 
to  put  ye  abooa^.' 

'* '  May  I  goo  when  it*s  low  water,  mother  ?'  1  m|> 
^  I  can  get  abooard  ha;76  h«r  myself  then  P' 
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" '  No/  she  sajB ;  '  yon  goo  out  on  to  the  cliff  and 
play,  and  don't  wonit  so.  Don't  voa  go  anigh  the 
bo-at !'  she  called  out  as  I  got  outside.  '  If  you  do  I'll 
give  you  a  tanning.' 

"  Away  I  went,  and  played  about  contented  enough 
for  ever  so  long,  and  presently  it  was  low  watei. 

*'  The  Thomas  and  Ann  (that  was  fathei^'s  bo-at's 
name)  was  a  laying  on  her  side  quite  comfortable, 
Ligh  and  di*y  on  the  sand.  I  sits  down  and  looked  at 
Lor,  and  as  I  did  so  I  kcp  saying  to  myself,  '  I  ain't 
a  gooin'  to  get  abooard,  'cause  mother  said  I  waun't.' 

"  Then  I  set  a  little  longei',  and  I  said :  '  'Taint  the 
tunning  as  perwents  me,  I  don't  care  for  that ;  but  ^I 
ain't  going  to  be  a  naughty  boy.  I  shan't  get  abooai'd 
'cause  mother  said  I  waun  t  to.' 

"  Presently  it  was  like  as  if  somebody  was  saying  to 
me,  *  It's  werry  nice  abooard  the  bo-at  my,  lad ;  you'd 
better  goo — ^nobo^  waun't  see  you !' 

"  *No,'  says  I,  *1  waun't;  mother  said  I  waun't  to, 
and  I  ain't  a  gooing.' 

"  For  all  th^,  though  I  kep  playing  about,  I  couldn't 
think  of  nothing  but  the  borat.  Then  I  went  down  on 
to  the  beach,  and  gradually  I  got  nigher  and  nigher, 
till  at  last  I  thought  I'd  goo  and  have  a  look  at  her. 
'  Mother,'  I  said  to  myself, '  didn't  say  I  waun't  to  look 
at  her.' 

*'  When  I  gets  alongside  it  was  just  as  though  a 
Toice  said  to  me,  "  Goo  along  my  lad,  jump  in,  nobody's 
looking ;  and  you  can  get  out  before  the  tide  comes  up.' 
"  Well,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  I 
scrambled  into  her ;  and  when  I  had,  I  b^un  to  play 
and  sing  and  pretend  I  was  out  at  sea.  How  long  I 
Imd  been  there  I  don't  know;  but  presently  she  gives  a 
cant  and  I  looks  over  the  side. 

" '  HttUo !'  says  I,  '  here's  a  pretty  go ;  the  tide's  up 
and  she's  nearly  afloat.' 

**  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  couldn't  get  ashore, 
that  was  sajrtain;  so  I  sits  down  agin  and  pertends 
not  to  care. 

"  But  I  did.  and  then  I  thought, '  Shan't  I  catch  it !' 
"  It  was  quite  calm  when  the  tide  begun  to  flow,  but 
OS  the  flood  made  the  wind  come  in  shuffs.    At  last,  in 
about  half  an  hour  it  blew  a  stiffish  breeze,  and  the  sea 
begun  to  get  up. 

•*  Presently  tea-time  come,  and  I  begins  to  get  h«n- 
Qvy.  I  was  half  a  mind  to  cry,  but  I  cUdn't,  for  just  at 
that  minute  I  saw  mother  come  out  at  the  door.  Fust 
she  looked  about,  and  when  she  couldn't  see  me  she 
called  out;  leastways  I  thought  so.  After  a  minute  or 
two  she  went  to  some  of  the  other  cottages  to  sec  if  I 
was  there,  and  when  she  couldn't  find  me  I  could  see 
she  was  getting  worrited.  Then  some  of  the  neighbours 
come  out,  and  they  all  begun  to  run  about  like  mad. 

"  I  stood  up  and  hollered  as  loud  as  I  could,  but 
it  was  blowing  hai'd,  and  they  couldn't  hear  me;  and 
thoi^h  I  wavS  my  cap  they  didn't  seem  to  see  me. 

*'  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  I  set  down  and  hod 
a  ^ood  cry ;  but  arter  a  while  I  comforted  myself  by 
thinking  that  father  would  be  home  soon,  and  I  was 
sure  he'd  know  where  to  find  me. 

"  I  got  terriUe  hiingiy,  and  as  I  know'd  father  used 
to  keep  some  biscuits  in  one  of  the  lockers,  I  f  uii-aged 
out  a  couple,  and  with  them  and  a  drink  of  water  out 
of  a  stone  botde  I  made  a  hearty  supper. 

"  Well,  it  oame  on  to  blow  hai*der  and  harder,  and 
the  wind  shifted  right  in  shore.  How  it  did  whistle 
and  sing  in  the  old  bo-at's  rigging ;  and  how  she  did 
ro]l  and  dip,  to  be  sure!  I'd  never  been  out  in  such 
a  gale,  and  though  I  don't  know  as  I  was  exactly 
frightened,  I  felt  very  queer,  for  I  know'd  God  was 
angry  with  me  because  1  had  been  disobedient  to  my 
mother. 

"  Well,  father  didn't  come,  and  the  wind  blowed  as  I 
never  see  itb^ore;  such  a  sea  there  was,  too !  First 
the  old  bo-at  seemed  as  if  she  was  ^ing  right  up 
into  the  sky,  and  thai  she'd  roU  and  £ve  down  again 


as  if  she  was  going  fathoms  deep  under  water.  Then 
she'd  stop  and  shake  herself,  as  if  for  another  bout, 
and  then  up  she'd  go  agin. 

"After  a  while  I  heai*d  a  great  booming  sound 
coming  from  out  to  sea,  and  then  I  know'd  there  was 
a  ship  ashore  on  the  sands.  I  crept  aft  into  the  stam 
sheets  and  stood  up — at  least  I  tried  to — but  no  sooner 
had  I  got  my  head  above  the  gunnel  than  away  goes 
my  cap  to  leeward,  and  down  I  goes  crack. 

"  I  didn't  hiu't  myself,  and  so  I  crawls  up  agin,  and 
there  was  the  ship  a  sending  up  rockets.  It  was  a  flne 
sight,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  'um  go  up  and  bust  out 
into  stars.  Presently  I  heard  the  booming  ag^n,  and 
thought  as  perhaps  tnere  was  poor  sailors  out  there  as 
was  going  to  be  m^ownded. 

"Then  I  got  sleepy,  and  I  began  to  hope  father 
wouldn't  come  off  to  fetch  me  now,  'cause  it  was  too 
rough,  and  I  was  afraid  if  he  did  perhaps  he'd  be 
drownded.  I  asked  God,  if  He  pleased,  not  to  let  father 
come  off  to  be  drownded,  because  he  hadn't  been 
naughty,  as  I  know'd  of,  and  I  had ;  and  so  if  anybody 
was  to  De  drownded  I  thought  it  ought  to  be  me. 

"  Every  now  and  then  I  heard  the  booming  of  the 
guns,  and  that  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  seemed  to 
make  me  more  and  more  sleepy.  Presently  I  thought 
I'd  undo  some  of  the  mainsail  and  roll  myself  up  in  it, 
for  I  was  getting  terrible  cold. 

"  When  I'd  coiled  myself  up  in  it  I  asked  God  to 
take  care  of  poor  little  Jim,  though  he  had  been  a 
naughty  boy,  and  to  bless  father  and  mother,  and 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  all  good  people ;  and  soon  arter 
this  I  got  quite  w^rm,  and  the  booming  of  the  guns 
and  the  howling  o'  the  wind  got  all  of  a  muddle,  and  I 
fell  asleep. 

"How  long  I  laid  there  I  don't  know;  but  I  was 
suddenly  waked  up  by  being  rolled  rig^ht  out  o'  the  sail 
into  the  bottom  of  the  bo-at ;  and  wnen  I  looks  up  it 
was  broad  daylight,  and  there  was  father  with  Ibis 
mouth  wide  open. 

"  *  Hiillo,  father !'  says  I,  *  I'm  so  hungry.' 

"  But  father  didn't  make  no  answer.  Mi  he  did  was 
to  holler  out,  and  laugh  a  great  big  laugh. 

"When  he'd  done  he  catches  mo  up  and  kisses  me, 
and  says  he, '  I'm  ioggered  if  I  didn't  think  he'd  turn 
up  somehow — I  know'd  he  wam't  born'd  to  bo 
drownded.* 

"  Next  he  histes  me  up  a'top  of  his  shoulders,  and 
begins  to  wave  his  sou'wester,  and  holler — how  he  did 
holler,  to  be  sure. 

"  Well,  fust  out  comes  one  of  our  neighbours,  and 
she  looks  and  waves  her  hand  back,  and  begins  to  holler 
too;  and  then  she  scutters  off  into  our  house  and 
brings  mother  out ;  and  when  she  looked  I  waved  my 
hand  to  her,  and  she  throw'd  her  arms  up  and  clasped 
her  hands. 

"  Then  father  hollers  to  her  and  I  hollers  too,  and 
father  throws  me  up  in  the  air  and  catches  me.  In  a 
minute  or  two  mother  and  all  the  people,  men  and 
wimmen,  come  running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  shout- 
ing and  hollering  like  mad. 

"  When  we  got  into  the  dingy  to  pull  ashore,  evei'y 
now  and  then  father  gave  a  great  big  laugh,  saying, 
'Bless  his  heart,  I  know'd  ho  wam't  bom  to  be 
drownded." 

"Presently  I  begins  to  think  about  the  tanning. 
'  Father,'  says  I,  '  is  mother  going  to  tan  me  for  getting 
abooard  the  bo-at  ?' 

"  'If  she  does  I'll  tan  her,'  he  says. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  tlie  dingy  touched  the  shore  all 
the  men  lays  hold  of  her,  and  away  we  flies,  I  and 
father  and  bo-at  and  all,  right  up  to  high-water  mai'k. 
Mother  ketches  me  up  and  oegins  to  kiss  me  tiU  I  was 
almost  smothered,  and  then  the  wimmen  they  all  kiss 
me ;  and  after  they'd  done  with  me  the  men  takes  me 
and  begins  to  chuck  me  about  from  one  to  the  other  like 
a  cheese ;  and  everybody  laughed  and  was  so  pleased* 
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and  BO  was  I,  only  I  couldn't  help  saying, '  Mother  Fm 
80  hnncry  !* 

" '  B^B  his  heart,  I  dare  say  he  is !'  cried  she ;  and 
she  laid  hold  of  me  and  carried  me  home,  and  give 
me  some  breakfast — ^tea  and  sugar-bread-and-bntter, 
and  I  set  too  with  a  will. 

"  There  stood  father  and  mother  looking  at  me. 
Fast  mother  laughed  and  then  cried,  and  then  father 
laughed  at  her  till  he  cried ;  and  then  they  fell  a 
kissin^^  of  one  another,  and  then  me,  and  by  that  time 
I*d  finished  my  breakfast. 

"  After  a  little  while  gmndfather  comes  in,  and  he 
shakes  father  by  the  hand  and  don't  say  nothin',  and 
he  kisses  mother  and  don't  say  nothin ,  but  all  the 
while  he  puckered  up  his  old  gib  as  though  he  was 
going  to  cry,  too,  but  be  doesn't ;  but  turns  and  takes 
me  on  his  Imee,  and  says, '  Well,  mate,  how  did  ye  like 
your  wyge  ?' 

"  Father  didn't  go  out  that  day,  but  set  down  to 
mend  his  nets  and  smoke  his  pipe.  He  ^t  on  capitally 
with  his  pipe,  but  I  don't  think  he  did  much  to  his 
nets.  Fust  one  come  and  talked  to  him,  and  then 
another,  so  there  was  more  talk  nor  work, 
r  "  In  the  aftei-noon  Uncle  Jemes,  him  as  I  was  named 
ai'ter,  he  comes  down,  and  says  he  to  father,  '  Come 
Tummus,  tell  us  all  about  it.' 

" '  I  will,'  says  father,  and  so  uncle  set  down.  *  This 
was  how  it  was,*  father  begun.  *  When  I'd  sold  out  I 
went  into  the  Red  Lion  to  get  me  a  pint  o'  beer  and 
some  bread  and  cheese,  and  I  and  old  Ooombes  f  dl  a 
talking,  and  I  had  another  pint  and  a  pipe,  so  it  was 
nigh  upon  eight  o'clock  before  I  started  home.  Well, 
as  YOU  know,  it  came  on  to  blow  great  guns,  and  I 
couldn't  get  the  donkey  to  face  it,  so  it  was  more  nor 
half -past  nine  when  I  got  home.  When  I  did  there 
was  a  pretty  rumpus ;  the  boy  wam't  to  be  found,  hieh 
nor  low.  Says  I,  when  theytold  me,  *  I  know  where  he 
is ;  he's  abooai'd  the  bo-at. 

*' '  Well,  I  got  some  of  the  lads  about  me,  and  we 
launched  old  Bell's  galley ;  but,  law  bless  ye,  it  wam't 
no  good  whatever ;  we  couldn't  make  no  headway,  the 
wind  was  dead  on  the  shore,  and  we  shipped  such  a  lot 
o'  water  we  was  obligated  to  give  it  up. 

"  '  As  to  going  to  bed,  that  was  out  of  the  question ; 
so  I  sets  down  and  fills  my  pipe  with  a  terrible  bad 
heart,  and  tried  to  comfort  the  missis.  Just  as  it 
was  daylight  Wallis  Bell  comed  round  agin,  and  said, 
"  Tummus,  it  don't  blow  quite  so  fresh,  now ;  don't  you 
think  we  could  reach  her  P  If  ye  like  to  have  a  try 
we're  all  ready."  So  out  I  goes,  and  arter  a  stiff  pim 
we  gets  alongside;  but  she  was  quite  empty,  there 
wam't  no  boy  there. 

** '  As  we  was  coming  back,  Frank  Bell  sees  some- 
thing black  in  the  water,  and  we  goes  and  picks  it  up. 
Well,  when  he'd  took  it  off  the  bo-at-hook  he  turned 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  when  he  gave  it  to  me  you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather ;  it  was 
the  young  f ootter's  cap ! 

"  *  We  all  thought  now  as  he  was  drownded,  and  when 
we  ^ot  ashore  we  felt  like  fellers  as  had  committed 
a  crime — ^nobody  liked  to  go  home. 

"  You  may  be  sure  when  I  did,  and  showed  her  the 
cap,  Ann  toot  on  dreadfully.  There  was  she  cr3ring 
ready  to  break  her  heart,  and  what  could  I  doP  I 
couldn't  fetch  the  poor  little  feller  back.  At  last  I 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer ;  so  arter  breakfast,  about 
nine  o'clock,  I  takes  the  dingy  and  goes  abooard  the 
bo-at  to  loose  the  sails  to  dry.  I  clapt  on  to  the  haul- 
yards,  and  I  hadn't  given  above  two  or  three  rouses, 
when  out  rolls  the  boy.  My  eye !  what  a  wallop  my 
heart  did  ^ve  to  be  sure !' 

"  Then  it  was,  yon  see,  sir,  as  I  know'd  why  father 
opened  his  mouth  so  wide — ^he  thought  that  I  was 
drownded." 

Duggins  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he 
went  on— 


"  That  was  a  lesson  to  me,  was  that  night  I  waA 
rolled  up  in  the  mamsail.  I  used  to  say  to  myself, 
years  arterward,  '  That's  idl  you  got,  my  lad,  by  being 
led  into  temptation.' 

"  I  remember,  when  I  was  about  thirteen,  I  and 
some  boys  was  playing  near  hand  to  a  apple  orchard. 
One  of  'um  said,  *  I  know  where  there's  a  tree  as  is  ripe ; 
come  here  and  have  a  look !' 

**  But  I  said  to  myself,  '  Jim,  my  lad,  do  you  re- 
member  that  night  as  you  spent  abooard  the  Thomas 
and  Ann  P  Well,  then,  don't  you  go  anigh  that  apple 
orchard,  else  something  wuss  might  happen  to  yoa 
than  did  then.' " 


PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

XI.— MARKETS  AND  MARKET  WOMEN. — PART  II. 

The  Halle  au  Bl^,  or  com  market,  is  a  vast  ciivokr 
building  not  far  from  the  Halles  Centrales.  The  spot 
of  ground  on  which  the  market  stands  has  changed 
proprietors  several  times',  and  Hie  bmldings  on  it,  in 
their  turn,  have  been  of  a  very  varied  description.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Hotel  de  Nesle  was  biult  on 
it  by  King  Jean,  who  afterwards  made  a  present  of  it 
to  Louis  IX.,  who  again  bestowed  it  on  his  mother,  the 
Queen  Blanche.  In  1327  it  became  the  property  of 
Jean  of  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  received 
from  him  its  name  of  H^l  de  Bohdme.  In  13S3  it 
belonged  to  Louis  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Lonis  XII.. 
who  turned  it  into  a  convent.  By  order  of  the  Pope 
the  convent  was  afterwards  suppressed  and  the  hnild- 
ings  destroyed,  in  order  to  build  on  the  ground  a  palace 
for  Catherine  de  Medicis.  After  her  death  it  was  sold 
to  Charles  de  Bourbon,  and  called  the  H6tel  de  Soisson. 
whicn  was  destroyed  in  1748,  and  the  present  H^le  , 
built  ten  yeara  afterwards.  At  the  southern  extremity  , 
of  the  building  is  a  Doric  column,  which  is  the  only 
portion  left  of  the  palace  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

Besides  the  Halles  Centrales  mentioned  in  our  last 
number,  there  are  several  other  provision  markets  of 
great  magnitude  in  Paris.  The  principal  among  them 
are  the  March^  St.  Honor6,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Jacobin  convent  which  occasioned  so  much 
notoriety  during  the  Revolution.  This  market  is  of 
very  modem  erection,  and  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Halles  Centrales.  The  Marche  des  Augustins,  near 
the  Luxembourg,  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  convent 
of  Augustin  monks  which  formerly  stood  there.  No 
particmar  description  of  these  markets  is  needed ;  none 
of  them,  either  in  size  or  importance,  come  up  to  that 
of  the  Halles  Centrales. 

Of  all  the  Paris  markets  or  Halles  used  for  the  sale  of 
one  class  of  articles,  the  H!a]le  aux  Tins,  or  wine  market 
is  the  largest.  The  extent  is  even  greater  than  the 
Halles  Centrales — or,  perhaps,  than  aU  the  markets  in 
Paris  put  together — covering  as  it  does  one  hundred 
and  nme  English  acres.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands,  like  most  of  the  other  Paris  markets,  was 
formerly  church  property.  It  formed  part  of  the  vast 
dependencies  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  St.  Victor. 
which  was  suppressed  in  the  year  1790 ;  and  afterwards, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  the  gardens  were 
mren  to  the  municipality  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  Halle  aux  Yins.  In  this  market  there  are 
no  fewer  than  five  streets,  two  large  yards,  8ixty-fiv<; 
fountains,  and  444  cellars  and  war^ouses,  capable  af 
containing  500,000  casks  of  wine,  80,000  of  brandy,  and 
3000  of  olive  oil.  The  streets  are  called  after  the 
different  wine  countries,  vig,.  Rue  de  Ohainpagne,  Bne 
de  Bourgog^e,  Rue  de  Bordeaux,  Rue  de  Languedoc 
and  Rue  de  la  C6te  d'or.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall  on  three  sides,  and  iron  luilings  on  the  fourth, 
fronting  the  river.  There  is  also  a  oranch  establish- 
ment on  the  opposite  whaarf  for  the  sale  of  inferior 
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irinps,  AltOKcther  the  Halle  anx  Vins  has  cost  the  citj 
of  PariB  not  leas  than  1,300,0001. 

Aj  nmj  natorall]'  be  im^ned,  the  bnainees  carried 
(in  in  the  Halle  aiuc  Tins — being  as  it  is  tlie  rofrepot 
of  tbe  wines  and  spirits  consumed  in  the  French 
metropolis — is  enonnouB,  abont  1500  casks  of  wine,  for 
aunplp.  being  sold  here  daily.  Tbe  whole  is  managed 
with  admirable  regularity,  and  docs  great  credit  to  the 
eiecntiTe  and  governing  authorities. 

Ail  articles  ot  food  and  fuel,  on  entering  Paris,  pay 
what  is  called  an  octroi  duty.  The  sum  annually  col- 
l»i-ted  from  this  source  is  enormons,  amounting  to  not 
lees  than  88,000,000  francs,  or  about  3,230,000  pounds 
tleriing.  Common  wine  in  wood,  which  the  French 
working  cUsees  drink  aa  oura  do  beer,  paya  twenty 
ibillings  English  for  a  hundred  bottles.    Brandy  and 


ruEBCn  UARKCT   ITOaiS.— 

all  spirits,  4?.      Bulchera'   meat,  three  halfpence  the 

iiil'igTamme,  or  three  farthings  per  lb.      Hams  and 

»neit|>e8.  nearly  three  times  as  much.    All  other  pro- 

viaions  are  proportioDaicW  hiebly  t«xed.     Fuel  also 

I  PUTS  a  high  duty,  each  busbel  ot  coals  being  f  oiirj>ence. 

,      When  gp«aking  of  tha  enormous  mnnieipnl  duties  of 

the  fity  A  Paris,  and  comparing  them  with  thoee  of 

London,  it  ia  frequently  said  that  John  Bull,  with  hia 

high  spirit,  would  never  allow  the  nccesaai-ies  of  life  to 

be  tnied  to  anch  an  extent    But  upon  a  little  con- 

nderation,  it  will  appear  that  a,  statement  of  tbe  kind 

i*  after  all  nothing  but  a  little  bit  of  national  boasting, 

U  tbe  London  working  man  is  taxed  even  more  than 

,  bis  brother  workman  in  Paris ;  and  that,  not  simply  on 

'   »U  the  nocesearicB  of  life,  but  in  the  indulgence  of  one 

I  »i«  which  ie  tie  greatest  curse  to  our  country,  and 


which  brings  on  us  the  ridicule,  if  not  contempt,  of  all 
Europe.  A  lai^r  sum  of  mon^  than  the  three 
miUionB  produced  by  the  octroi  duties  paasea  annually 
from  the  pockets  of  tbe  London  working  classes  alone 
over  the  cotmters  of  the  public-houses  and  beer-shops 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Besides  the  octroi  duties,  the  city  of  Paris  has  a 
large  income  arising  from  other  sources,  amounting  in 
aU  to  218,158,000  francs,  or  10,700.000i.  Notwithstand- 
ing  this  enormous  income,  the  city  is  greatly  in  debt. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  HalLeH  and  markets,  for 
it  should  he  understood  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  them.  In  the  HaUes,  properly 
BO  called,  only  wholesale  business  is  transacted  ;  m 
the  markets,  only  retail.  At  the  same  time,  the 
buainess  of  the  market,  or  retail  traffic,  is  frequently 


transactod  in  the  building  ei-ccUd  for  the  Hallo  wLcu 
the  wholesale  department  ia  over,  aa  already  shown  in 
the  B^allea  Centi-alcs,  where  several  retail  markets  ai-e 
held  on  the  same  ground,  if  not  precisely  under  the 
same  i-oof.  In  Paris  there  are  apparently  markets  for 
almost  every  sort  of  commerce.  There  is  a  market  for 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  no  fewer  than  tour  for  flowers. 
These  arc  in  high  rogue  among  the  Fariaiau  ladies, 
who  carry  their  love  for  flowers  almost  to  the  vet^  of 
enthusiasm.  But  apart  from  the  special  attractions 
of  the  flowers,  these  markets  have  others  of  a  different 
description.  They  form  a  favourite  morning  lounge 
for  the  Parisian  ladies,  as  may  especially  be  seen  in 
the  one  near  the  church  of  the  Madeleine.  It  may 
readily  be  supposed  no  inconsiderabla  number  of 
gentlemen  attend  these  markets  as  well.      In  fact. 
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there  is  freqnentlj  as  much  flii'tation  carried  on  in  a 
fashionable  flower  market  as  in  a  ball-room.  There  is 
a  f  mit  market,  an  oyster  market,  a  bird  market,  a  calf 
market,  and  a  horse  market.  The  latter  is  of  some- 
what ancient  origin,  having  been  established  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  1 V .,  and  under  his  direct  patronage. 
At  its  commencement  the  horse  market  was  held  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Oapucines,  but  it  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  pixjsent  locality  near  the  Salpetriere. 
Although  the  police  regulations  are  stricter  than  in 
any  other  maricet,  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
honesty is  practised  in  it  by  the  horse-chanting 
community,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  taken 
against  it.  There  is  a  singular  system  adopted  in  the 
Paris  horse  market,  to  tiy  the  strength  of  the  draught 
horses  put  up  for  sale,  which  we  beheve  is  not  adopted 
in  England.  An  essait  or  artificial  hill,  with  a  steep 
ascent  and  descent,  is  made  on  the  gi'ound.  When  a 
cart-horse  is  for  sale,  he  is  harnessed  to  a  cart  with  its 
wheels  locked,  and  the  difficulty  or  facility  a  horse 
shows  in  mounting  the  hill,  is,  with  its  age  and  condi- 
tion, a  test  of  its  value.  Very  few  horses  of  much 
value  are  sold  here. 

TiiQ  dog  market  is  much  frequented:  the  class  of 
persons  attending  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  held  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Its  locality  is  not 
very  distant  from  the  hoi*se  market ;  and  the  more  dis- 
reputable of  the  horse-chantei*s  form  the  aristocracy 
of  the  dog  market.  Occasionally  an  over-dressed 
flashy  sort  of  man  may  be  seen  here ;  but  his  "  get-up  " 
rather  increases  the  disreputability  of  his  appearance 
than  otherwise.  Among  the  spoiismen  of  Jraris  the 
English  houledogue — as  they  term  him — is  in  high 
repute,  and  they  sell  for  higher  prices  than  perhaps 
any  other  specimen  of  the  canine  race.  The  French 
poodle,  formerly  considered  as  much  the  type  of  the 
French  national  character  as  the  bull-dog  is  of  the 
English,  is  also  occasionally  to  be  seen  here  j  but  the 
race  is  fast  deteriorating,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will 
soon  become  extinct,  i^r  this  there  appears  to  be 
some  obscure  natural  cause,  for  he  is  still  patronized 
and  much  cared  for  by  old  ladies.  On  inquiring  of  a 
dog  fancier  (who  was  a  sort  of  philosopher  in  his  way) 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  dying  out  of  the  French 
poodle,  he  told  us  it  was  sotnewhat  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  only  plausible  reason  he  found 
was,  that  all  animals  were  destined  by  nature  for  a 
certain  use ;  and  as  the  wolf-dog  was  intended  to  hunt 
the  wolf,  and  the  greyhound  the  stag,  so  Was  the 
poodle  intended  for  the  consolation  of  old  ladies  who 
wore  juvenile  wigs  and  took  snuff.  As  these  are  now 
fortunately  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
poodles  are  gradually  becoming  fewer,  and  their  itice 
wiU  probably  become  extinct  with  their  mistresses. 


FLINT  JACK. 


II. 


N  our  last  ai-ticle  wo  related  the  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  the  breaking  up 
of  Jack's  pottery  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bridlington,  and  caused 
him  to  tura  his  steps  elsewhere.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  all  the  wanderings 
of  this  very  eri'atic  individual ;  but  at 
a  later  period  we  hear  of  him  at  Picker- 
ing, where  an  archaeologist  showed  him 
a  collection  of  spurious  flints  which 
had  been  purchased  as  genuine  ones. 
They  wei-e  of  Jack's  own  make ;  and  in 
a  weak  moment,  won  by  the  loudness 
of  the  gentleman,  Jack  said  he  knew  where  they 
came  from,  and  could  show  how  they  Were  made. 
Accoi'dingly  he  taught  his  patron  how  barbs,  hand- 
celts,  &c.,  were  made,  and  never  regretted  doing  so, 


for    the    recipient  of   his    confidence  was  a  good 
friend  to  him  on  several  occasions.     It  was  aDont 
the  year  1846  that  Jack  first  mtide  his  appearance  in 
Malton,  where,  doubtless  to  his  great  disappointment, 
he  found  a  rival  urn-maker  in  possession  of  the  fieii 
Whether  this  man,  a  barber  by  trade,  had  heard  any 
rumours  of  the  "ancient  pottery"  mannfactare  of 
Flint  Jack,  or  whether  it  was  an  original  idea  of  Lis 
own  to  establish  such  a  trade,  certain  it  is,  that  Jack 
wajB  superseded  in  that  branch  of  his  buginess  at 
Malton,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other?. 
He  accordingly  appea^red  before  a  Malton  antiquary 
with  a  stone  hammer,  whidi  was  so  cleverly  made  as 
not  to  leave  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness.    Better  etil). 
he  walked  into  Malton  on  another  occasion  weanni: 
a  piece  of  "  ancient  annour,"  which  fitted  him  well. 
and  had  holes  for  thong-lacings  over  the  shoulder^ 
and  round  the  waist.    This  relic  he  professed  to  hare 
discovered  near  the  encampments  at  Gawthome;  where- 
as the  truth  was  that  he  had  fashioned  it  out  of  an  old 
tea-tray,  which  he  had  picked  up  on  his  journey.   At  , 
first  he  designed  it  for  a  shield,  but  not  being  able  to  > 
manage  about  a  boss  in  the  centre,  he  turned  it  iiit'» 
a  Boman  breastplate.    This  article  he  had  no  difficoltj 
in  disposing  of  in  Malton ;  and  it  is  now,  we  beheve,  in 
company  with  the  ancient  stone  hammer,  in  a  collcc-  [ 
tion  of  antiquities  at  Scarborough.     Little  thought 
Jack  that  these  and  other  doings  of  his  would  one  , 
day  form  part  of  a  memoir  of  his  life,  to  be  published 
in  a  Malton  newspaper  in  lieu  of  a  Christmas  tale,  and 
then  to  be  repubhshed  in  a  separate  form.    From  this 
memoir  we  have  derived  some  of  the  foregoing  particu- 
lars, and  also  the  following  account  of  other  clever 
f orgenes  effected  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

It  Was  stated  in  Jack's  hearing  that  a  Boman  mile- 
stone had  been  discovei'ed.  The  idea  was  new  to  him. 
and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  make  a  similar  relic, 
taking  care  to  make  the  inscription  as  puzzling  a? 
possible.  He  found  a  convenient  slab  on  the  road- 
side near  BHdlington,  and  alter  chipping,  grinding, 
rough  lettering,  &c.,  he  buried  it  in  a  neld,  in  order  to 
discover  and  dig  it  up  again,  tt  Was  then  wheeled  ir 
a  barrow  to  Bri£ington,  and  not  finding  a  purchas*T. 
was  taken  to  Scarborough,  where  a  member  of  tie 
medical  profession  is  stated  to  have  given  five  pounds 
for  it,  and  to  have  presented  it  to  a  museutn-— Jack's 
own  iihpression  being  that  it  is  in  the  British  Mnseuiu '. 
This  milestone  imposture  is  reckoned  among  Jack  ? 
most  brilliant  exploits.  It  Was  certainly  the  mo&t 
bulky  and  ponderous  antique  Which  he  ever  devised. 
but  nis  genius  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  whether 
employed  on  the  vast  or  the  minute.  While  yet  hi^ 
credit  was  good  at  Malton,  he  appeared  before  a 
collector  there  with  a  small  inscribed  stone,  and  the 
following  story.  He  was  passing  the  railway  gate- 
house in  the  Pickering  Marishes,  and  went  to  tb.* 
stream  to  drink.  In  doing  so  he  noticed  a  dark  st4>D'' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beck.  On  taking  it  out  he  foun  1 
that  it  bore  a  cross,  and  the  inscription :  Imp  Cosstas 
Ebvr.  The  stone  was  wet,  dirty,  and  heavy,  ani 
seemed  to  be  a  curiosity,  therefore  Jack  was  reward**  l 
for  its  discovery.  This  stone  was  subsemieatly  ex- 
amined by  connoisseurs,  and  long  remainea  a  puKil* 
to  them.    Of  course  its  origin  was  due  to  Hint  J  act 

The  time  had  now  arriv^  when  it  became  neocssasn 
for  Jack  to  take  a  wider  circuit,  and  break  up  new 
fields  of  labour.  Towards  the  end  of  1846,  Jack  cro'^'^i 
the  Humber,  and  walked  to  Lincoln,  yihere  he  ^^^ 
a  few  flints  and  fossils,  and  then  proceeded  to  Newark, 
where  he  remained  a  week,  making  and  sdling  fo^^ 
and  flints.  For  he  had  now  commenced  tiie  niakisc 
of  fossils  as  well  as  flints,  and  managed  to  deci'ivi' 
many  who  esteemed  themselrea  good  judges.  S*xar: 
of  his  chalk  fossils  are  said  to  have  been  very  c!<?ver 
His  early-acquired  geological  knowledge  was  of  {fre*- 
service  to  him  in  this  department,  for  he  was  ftGqiiaint<»i 
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with  the  g>6nerftl  character  of  the  fossils  peculiar  to 
different  strata,  and  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  assign- 
ing their  localities.  Erenr  fossil  of  course  had  its 
history,  and  the  story  which  he  told  of  its  discorety  in 
such  a  neighbouring  quarry  or  railway  cuttingi  being 
confirmed  by  the  known  geolo^oal  features  of  the 
locality,  entirely  disarmed  suspicion  in  those  who  were 
making  their  first  acquaintance  with  flint  Jack. 

The  wanderings  of  the  man  next  led  him  to  Gi'an- 
tham,  and  to  Stamford.  His  gains  were  not  great  at 
these  places;  but  he  visited  manj  quarries,  encamp- 
luents,  &c.,  and  picked  ilp  fossils  from  the  oolite. 
Apparently  it  was  on  this  first  visit  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Stamford  Mercury," 
who  in  a  letter  to  the  ''Malton  Messenger,"  dated 
March  8th,  1867,  writes  thus  :^— "  Being  an  antiquaiy 
of  some  twenty  years'  standing,  about  that  time  a^ 
Jack  gave  me  a  call,  with  a  veij  ancient  seal  for  sale, 
warranted  genuine.  Atr  that  time  Jack  pi*esented  a 
shabby  genteel  appearance,  and  had  a  somewhat  better 
address  than  he  nad  when  he  honoured  me  with  a  caU 
last  summer.  Somehow  or  other  Jack  and  I  did  not 
^et  on  very  well,  for  the  first  time  he  called  on  me, 
I  pronounced  his  antiquities  spurious.  He  contended 
some  time  that  they  weiB  not,  but  upon  pointing  out 
to  him  certain  marks  of  a  modem  cast  upon  them,  he 
frankly  admitted  that  I  seemed  to  know  something 
about  the  study,  but  I  might  have  them  for  what  they 
-^rere — good  imitations  of  the  originals.  He  has  been 
in  this  quarter  rather  frequently  of  late  $  and  on  his 
last  visit  he  asked  me  for  a  cap  with  a  peak  to  it,  for 
he  said  when  he  made  his  fiint  heads  tne  pieces  flew 
into  his  eyes.*'  liiis  was  not  a  mere  pretext  for  obtain- 
ing a  ^t.  K'o  one  could  look  at  x^lint  Jack  without 
discovering  that  one  eye  had  been  injured  and  paitly 
closed  by  an  accident  of  this  sort. 

The  archaeologists  of  Peterborough  were  next  favoured 
with  Jack's  presence,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  visit  all  the 
Roman  and  other  remains  within  reach.    His  natural 
love  of  rambling,  and   his  curiosity  about    ancient 
remains,  were  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  consider- 
able knowledge  on  his  pai't,  undertaking  as  he  did  the 
fabrication  of  so  ^reat  a  variety  of  articles.    But  at 
Peterborough  Jack  made  some  approach  to  his  older 
and  more  genuine  ti*adc,  for  he  remained  there  a 
month,  often  assisting  Br.  Porter  of  that  place  in  his 
f  oesil-hunting  expeditions.    On  the  slightest  tempta- 
tion, however,  he  went  off  into  his  old  tricks.  Dr.  Porter 
possessed  a  valuable  piece  of  fossil  wood,  which  he 
wished  to  preserve  in  a  portable  form.    He  gave  it  to 
Jack  to  make  a  portion  of  it  into  a  seal.    Jack  took 
the    opportunity  of   secreting   another  portion,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  inner  £knnular  rings,  he  made  a 
eij^et  ring,  cleverly  executed,  and  having  a  head,  and 
tlie  name  ivavurvs,  with  a  history  as  follows: — A 
labouring  man,  employed  in  removing  soil  from  the 
cbiirchy^:^  of  Crovland  Abbey,  picked  up  the  ring 
und  sold  it  to  a  small  dealer  in  Peterborough,  in  whose 
possession  it  had  remained  for  years,  but  being  acci- 
dentally seen  by  Flint  Jack,  he  at  once  rccogniz^  it  as 
the  ring  of  Jugulf us,  who  presided  over  the  monks  of 
Croyland  about  1272.    This  was  rather  too  much  for 
the  Peterborough  antiquarians,  and  Jack's  fraud  was 
discovered.    At  Cambrioge,  according  to  his  own  boast, 
JTack  drove  a  roaring  trade  in  antiquities,  and,  ever 
aiive  to  improvement  in  his  various  arts,  he  made  ex- 
cursions to  a  great  gun-flint  manufactory,  and  learnt 
much  of  the  meth(xl  of  cutting  and  splitting  flint. 
Subsequently  at  Norwich  Jack  studied  a  good  coUection 
i»f    antiquities,  and  gained  many  hints  which   were 
viduable  to  him.    At  this  time  a  confiding  clerayman 
^avc  him  an  order  to  seai*ch  for  specimens  of  Soman 
and  British  antiquities  for  his  collection,  and  Jack 
delighted  him  ^th  a  liberal  supplv,  some  of  which 
w^cre  valued  as  being  quite  umque,  being  in  fact  the 
invention  of  Jack's  own  bi*ain.   in  the  course  of  fui-ther 


rambles.  Jack  fell  in  with  a  travelling  Jew,  who  told 
him  of  certain  mails  in  London  where  such  wares  as 
his  might  be  disposed  of.  This  made  him  all  the  more 
eag^er  to  reach  the  metropolis;  and  when  at  last  he 
uiTived  there,  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  trade  in  manu- 
factured flints  and  celts,  which  were  all  sold  as  genuine. 
He  caiTied  on  his  manuf actui*e  in  London  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth,  getting  his  supplies  of  flints  by  taking 
boat  to  Woolwich,  and  procuring  them  from  the  chalk. 
At  length  the  dealers  were  so  well  supplied  with  flint 
implements  that  Jack  thought  it  best  to  let  them  rest 
awhile.  Professor  Tennant  also  had  seen  the  mtm, 
and  discovered  some  of  his  tricks,  which  he  was  after- 
wards the  means  of  bringing  to  light.  Flint  Jack 
coolly  told  the  professor  that  there  were  plentv  of  his 
things  in  the  British  Museum — and  vei'y  eooa  things 
they  were  too.  Fi-om  several  such  examples  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Jack  never  blushed  at  the  discovery  of  his 
frauds,  nor  attached  any  idea  of  dishonesty  to  them. 
He  was  proud  of  his  own  skill,  and  considered  all  his 
cheats  as  clever  strokes  of  business.  There  is  a  curious 
example  of  tlus  in  an  anecdote  told  in  the  memoir  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  which  may  be 
related  here,  although  belonging  apparently  to  a  later 
period  of  Jack's  career.  Meetmg  with  a  clergyman 
who  was  also  a  good  geologist  and  archssologist.  Jack 
tried  in  vain  to  sell  some  of  his  forged  flints.  The 
vicar  was  too  clever  for  him,  and  would  not  take  them 
even  as  "  dooplicates,"  which  was  Jack's  mode  of  re- 
commending them  to  those  who  had  discovered  them 
not  to  be  the  originals.  This  piqued  the  manufacturer, 
and  he  determined  to  be  even  with  the  vicar.  Two  or 
three  years  later,  being  in  the  s^me  neighbourhood,  he 
called  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  a  widow  in  poor 
circumstances,  residing  at  a  considerable  distance,  had 
a  nice  collection  of  fossils  to  sell.  The  vicar  could  not 
spare  time  to  visit  the  place,  but  agreed  to  buy  the 
whole  lot,  if  Jack  would  bring  them,  and  if  they  were 
then  approved.  He  also  commissioned  him  to  buy  a 
Roman  water-jug,  reported  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  A  f  oi*tbight  later  Jack  appeared 
in  great  glee  to  sav  that  he  had  brought  the  fossils,  in 
five  hampers,  which  were  waiting  at  the  railway  station 
a  mile  and  a  half  off.  This  was  on  a  Saturdav  evening, 
and  the  vicar  said  nothing  could  be  done  till  Monday, 
when  a  horse  and  oart  would  be  sent  to  the  station. 
Jack  then  made  a  modest  appeal  for  a  few  shillings,  to 
"carry  him  over  Sunday."  The  vicar  refused  this, 
but  gave  Jack  a  supper,  and  appointed  to  meet  him  on 
Monday  moiTiing.  Just  as  Jack  was  leaving  the 
vicarage,  he  said,  "  K  you  should  get  the  things  before 
I  aiTive,  sir,  will  you  take  care  of  my  hammer  and 
tools,  which  you  will  find  in  the  hamper  containing  the 
Roman  jug  ?"  "  How  stupid  I"  exclaimed  the  vicai*, 
"  to  put  your  old  hammer,  &c.,  with  a  Roman  jug.  It 
will  DC  broken  to  a  cei-tainty."  "  Oh  no,  sir,''  replied 
Jack,  with  his  most  assurmg  smile;  "it  will  be  all 
right.  I  was  very  careful  in  packing  it — ^vou  will  bo 
delighted  with  it ;  you  could  not  let  me  have  a  few 
shilUngs,  sir,  just  till  Monday?"  The  vicar  could 
resist  no  lon^^er ;  the  Roman  jug  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  made  the  required  advance,  and  on  the  Mon- 
day sent  his  cart  to  the  station,  which  i^etmned  with- 
out jug,  fossils,  or  Flint  Jack.  Two  years  passed  away, 
and  then  the  roeue  had  the  assurance  to  appear  again. 
He  was  asked  wny  he  had  told  all  those  lies  about  tho 
widow's  fossils.  With  chanuing  frankness  he  replied » 
*'  You  never  would  buy  any  flints  of  me,  sir,  and  being 
unable  to  *do'  you  put  me  upon  my  mettle — but  I 
did  it  at  last^  I  think,  sir.**  The  vicai*  forgave  him,  and 
purchased  specimens  of  his  art;  and  it  is  said  that 
some  of  these  were  so  wonderfully  like  the  genuine 
remains,  that  the  vicar  possesses  a  stone  hatchet  of 
which  (the  history  being  lost)  he  is  utterly  unable  to 
detei*mine  whether  it  was  made  by  Jack  or  by  the 
ancient  Britons. 
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Mr.  Editor, 


AKING,  (18 1  do,  a  great  interest  in  the  snb- 
ject  discussed  in  the  Sharp  and  Broom  cor* 
respondence  in  the  '*  People's  Magazine  "  for 
May,  I  hope  you  will  pennit  me  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  the  same  subject. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist 
as  regards  details,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
nil  that  the  relationship  generally  existing  at 
the  present  time  between  a  family  and  its 
domestics  is  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  by  a  mere 
exception  only  that  we  meet  with  a  servant  happy 
•  and  contented  in  her  situation,  performing  her 
duties  ungrudgingly,  and  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  lot 
and  station.  On  the  other  hand,  few  are  the  masters  and 
mistresses  who  take  any  interest  in  their  servants  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  due  performance  of  their  household 
duties;  and  this  neglect  is  of  the  most  marked  character  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  spend  their  leisure. 

The  subject  of  amusements  for  the  working  classes  is  one 
deserving  of  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  mastere  and 
mistresses.    Many,  no  doubt,  have  erred  hitherto  solely  from 
want  of  thought,  and  would  find  their  own  happiness  and 
comfort  advanced,  to  the  full  as  much  as  their  servants',  by  a 
more  loving  and  considerate  method  of  treating  their  domestics 
— a  method  more  in  accordance  with  the  golden  rule  of  our 
Saviour.    I  know  of  families  where  the  servants  are  occasionally 
invited  upstaire  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  an  interesting  book 
or  paper,  or  to  hear  music  performed  either  by  visitors  or  mem- 
bers of  the  family.    Nothing  has  more  surprised  and  gratified 
me  than  to  witness  the  enjoyment  afforded  them  by  the  latter 
slight  indulgence.    The  selfsame  instrumental  pieces  or  songs 
which  they  have  heard  practised,  time  ailer  time,  while  moving 
about  the  house  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  seem  to 
have  a  quite  peculiar  charm  of  their  own  when  performed  ex- 
pressly for  their  benefit.    If  such  trifling  effbrts  for  their  happi- 
ness were  more  general,  and  servants  were  encouraged  to  find 
their  recreations  indoors,  by  the  loan  of  books  and  periodicals 
being  granted  them,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions, 
and  by  being  allowed  at  fitting  times  and  seasons  to  take  a 
share  in  the  family  pastimes  and  pleasures,  many  social  evils 
would  be  avoided,  and  gain  would  result  to  all  parties.    Doubt- 
less, some  parents  would  fear  the  result  of  such  intercourse 
between  their  children  and  the  domestics ;  but  we  believe  ex. 
perience  would  show  that  it  was  perfectly  harmless  compared 
with  that  which  exists  independently  of  the  parents'  knowledge 
and  control.    We  see  no  reason  why  a  third  kind  of  servitude 
should  not  thus  spring  up,  in  addition  to  the  only  two  deemed 
possible  by  a  dogmatic,  eccentric,  yet  greatly  admired  writer ; 
the  first  of  which  is,  "  a  sound,  wholesome,  thorough-going 
slavery,  which  is  the  heathen  plan ;  the  second  is  to  bring  up 
your  servant  from  a  child,  that  he  may  become  a  son  to  you  at 
last."* 

But  the  class  of  domestics  whose  case  is  by  fur  the  most 
pitiable  and  urgent  is  the  numerous  one  of  servants  of  all 
work.  These  poor,  slatternly,  dirty,  lost-looking  objects,  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  lodging-houses,  and  form  an  important 
body  from  their  number.  As  recently  pointed  out  in  news- 
paper orticles,  referring  to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
lodgers,  whole  streets  and  neighbourhoods  in  London  are 
monopolized  by  lodging-house  keepers,  veritable  ghouls,  who 
feed  upon  this  morally  and  intellectually  dead  portion  of 
humanity.  Their  sole  object  seems  to  be  to  f^etas  much  work 
as  possible  out  of  the  girls*  poor  bones,  in  default  of  their  heads, 
from  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  anything.  Spring- 
ing from  the  ranks  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant,  it  is  rare 
that  they  have  a  recollection  of  any  other  homo  than  the 
workhouse    Poorly  paid,  seldom  properly  fed,  never  allowed 
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a  moments  rest  indoors,  kept  up  till  midnight  or  later,  obliged 
to  rise  betimes  in  the  morning,  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  damp, 
dirty,  smoky  kitchen,  subjected  to  temptation  and  insoU  fim 
the  noble  individuals  now  so  loudly  clamouriDg  for  a  ihire  in 
making  our  laws,  sent  out  to  shops  and  publio-boases  up  to  the 
latest  moment  those  places  are  open,  even  the  best  disposed  of 
them  can  scareely  fail  to  sink  under  the  aooomnlitiaii  of 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  In  order  to  induce  them  to 
put  up  with  the  hard  work  and  ill-treatment  to  which  they  ate 
subjected,  their  mistresses  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  flmn  to 
go  out  on  the  Sunday,  and  for  a  whole  day,  or  the  greater  put 
of  one,  onoe  a  month,  when  they  are  not  expected  to  retora 
until  late  at  night,  and  are  seldom  questioned  as  to  the  manscr 
in  which  they  have  spent  their  holiday. 

It  would  be  scareely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  fertile 
source  of  sin  and  shame  than  this.    With  no  respectable  fiicDda 
to  visit,  what  can  a  young  girl  do  with  herself  for  seTeial 
houra  at  a  time  but  take  up  with  the  chance  campanioiu  of 
either  sex  who  may  be  thrown  in  her  way  ?    If  not  sddreaed 
by  some  one  in  the  street,  and  invited  to  make  an  excmsioD  to 
Greenwich  or  elsewhere,  which  very  frequently  iM^pens-oor 
base  social  cormorants  having  a  qpeoial  fancy  for  domeetk 
servants — she  will  most  likely  spend  the  greater  portion  of ' 
the  time  in  a  public-house  until  the  evening,  when  low  plaou 
of  amusement,  in  many  cases  in  connfixion  with  the  pabIi^ 
house  itself,  attract  her  by  their  glare  and  brilliancy.   Here 
singing,  dancing,  drinking,  quarrelling,  love-making,  and  tbe 
etceteras  of  low  gaiety  enable  her  to  forget  her  sorrows  for  a 
while,  but  far  too  frequently  only  to  find  them  multiplied  and 
intensified  a  thousand-fold.    The  fiM*t  can  call  forth  little  snr- 
priso  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  our  unfortunate  claaes  is 
recruited  mainly  from  domestic  servants.    "  I  stayed  out  after 
my  time  and  was  afraid  lo  go  back  to  my  place,'*  is  the  answer 
given  over  and  over  again  to  the  query  why  one  in  the  deptb 
of  degradation  has  sunk  to  her  present  state. 

The  necessity  is  then  imperative  that  the  class  of  poor  and 
youthful  servants  should  have  wholesome  and  safe  amusmmti 
provided  for  them,  if  they  are  not  to  go  on  for  ever  falUng  imder 
temptation,  and,  in  their  turn,  offering  temptation  to  ofiim- 
Christian  effort  could  be  nowhere  better  expended  than  i&  tlte 
endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  tmfortunate  ikf, 
whose  leisure,  owing  to  ita  yery  rarity,  it  seems  nxkoij'i 
business  to  see  rightly  turned  to  account 

The  ladies  of  a  neighbourhood  or  of  any  rcdigioiis  My 
might  unite  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  district,  chuieb,  o: 
congregation.  It  would  be  well  if  this  plan,  already  earrit  1 
out  to  a  limited  extent,  could  be  extended  and  more  geaeraltr 
adopted.  Meetings  are  held  periodically  expressly  for  tfat 
servants  of  the  locality,  in  some  cases  of  one  ooDgregati^- 
alone.  Mistresses  are  visited  and  entreated  to  allow  and  et- 
oouiage  their  domestics  to  attend  on  their  holidays.  In  ^* 
instances  which  havo  come  under  my  own  knowledge  a  ^^ 
tea  has  very  properly  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  eot*^ 
tainment ;  but  the  proceedings,  both  before  and  after,  Iutc 
been  strictly  religious.  While  I  would  not  wish  the  religictM 
element  to  bo  excluded  from  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  I  wooli 
wish  it  to  be  united  with  simple  amusement,  in  the  form  tt 
light  readings  and  lectures,  music,  games,  and  anything  proTt^i 
by  experience  to  be  most  attractive. 

But  while  this  or  any  other  plan  of  like  nature  and  d jc^' 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  produce  good  results,  it  will  Ir 
well  if  every  mistress  will  seek  individually  to  omelionte  tk* 
lot  of  her  own  servants,  so  far  as  may  be  in  her  pow9,  toU 
avail  herself  of  every  occasion  to  offer  sympathy,  help,  ^ 
counsel  to  her  serving  sisten  generally.  When  it  becomes  bwr 
usual  to  see  mistresses  caring  for  the  interests  of  servants,  tfce 
complaint  will  be  far  less  frequent  that  servants  care  nothir^ 
for  the  interests  of  their  mistresses. 

I  am,  l^ir.  Editor, 

Yours  obliged, 

Tautoa  Hopffo. 


^it  llluslratftr  HJisalkng  far  all  Classjes. 
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CHAPTER  IX.— Mniinw.). 

BOBEBT  IITTBODOCBS  HIS  COU8IH  TO  BIS  TUtlLT. 

IT  miiat  not  be  iiimg;iiicd  that  bj  Maria's  obedience 
to  Mrs.  Qibbons'  aummonB  to  live  with  her  again  in 
tho  dnbiona  character  of  half  companion  half  servant, 
abe  -woM  in  the  slightest  degree  of  a  mercenarj  disposi- 
tion.   Ccrtain]j,withallitsilisadvantages,her  position 


in  a  hoQse  of  business  was  far  mors  to  be  desired  than 
to  be  anl^ected  to  the  whims  sjid  caprices  of  a  bad- 
tempered  old  woman.  The  habit  of  obedience,  it  should, 
however,  be  remarked,  which  Mrs.  Gibbons  had  tanght 
her  from  earliest  childhood,  had  become  chronic.  Not- 
withstanding all  her  harshness,  Mrs.  Gibbons  had 
obtained  a  singular  power  over  tho  mind  of  Maria, 
from  which  she  found  it  difScolt  to  rdieve  herself,  and 
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slie  obeyed  Her  almost  against  the  dictates  of  her  own 
reason.  How  far  the  power  of  Mrs.  Kurpby's  argu- 
ment, and  the  magic  of  her  love  for  Kobert,  might  go 
in  rc^eving  her  from  the  mental  thraldom  she  was 
nnder,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  habit  of  obe- 
dience was  not  alone  the  reason  for  Maria's  accepting 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  to  reside  with  her.  The 
girl  was  naturally  of  a  most  aflSectionate  and  humane 
disposition,  and  she  had  acquired  a  certain  love  for  her, 
even  against  her  better  judgment,  and  to  this  feeling 
was  added  the  wish  to  assist  the  decrepit  old  woman 
in  her  present  helpless  state. 

The  day  week  after  Maria's  introduction  to  the 
family  of  her  future  husband  she  spent,  as  agreed, 
at  Mrs.  Murphy's.  She  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  was  received  by  Robert,  who  had  taJcen  a 
holiday  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  few  happy  hours 
with  her.  He  was  alone  when  Maria  arrived,  for  Mr. 
Murphy  was  attending  to  some  business  in  the  count- 
ing-house, and  his  wife — ^possibly  actuated  by  remi- 
niscences of  days  long  past  when  she  herself  was 
courted  by  the  spruce  young  carpenter,  now  an  old 
man  and  substantial  tradesman — ^had  determined  on 
leaving  the  young  couple  a  little  time  by  themselves. 
Robert  conducted  his  betrothed  to  the  drawing-room, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  had  removed  her  veil,  he  perceived, 
from  the  redness  of  her  eyes,  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

"  My  dear  Maria,"  he  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
"  what  has  occurred  P  Has  anything  happened  to 
distress  you  P" 

"  No,  Robert  dear,"  said  Maria,  taking  off  her  bonnet 
and  throwing  it  on  a  chair ;  "  nothing  beyond  the  cruel 
behaviour  of  Mrs.  Gibbons.  I  really  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  support  it  any  longer." 

"  But  what  has  she  done  P"  said  Robert,  conducting 
her  to  the  sofa,  and  seating  himself  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,  Robert,  and  not  a  very  inte- 
resting one.  I  do  not  Imow  why  I  should  trouble  you 
with  my  sorrows." 

"But,  Maria  dear,"  said  Robert,  taking  her  hand 
and  pressing  it  affectionately,  "  your  sorrows  are  mine, 
and  I  trust  ever  will  be.  Now,  do  tell  me,  like  a  dear 
girl,  what  has  happened." 

"  Well,  this  morning,  Robert,  she  put  herself  in  such 
a  passion,  and  made  use  of  such  language  to  me,  that 
I  fairly  broke  down  under  it.  Perhaps  I  was  the  more 
astonished  at  it,  as  during  the  whole  of  the  week  she 
had  behaved  to  me  kindly  enough — ^that  is  to  say,  for 
her— and  I  began  to  think  that  a  great  change  for  the 
better  had  taken  place  in  the  old  lady.  However,  I 
was  terribly  disappointed,  for  this  morning  the  cloven 
foot  showed  itsdf  again,  and  proved  to  me  that  her 
temper  had  not  improved  in  any  manner.  After 
breakfast  she  told  me  she  wished  me  to  do  some 
needlework  for  her  in  the  afternoon,  I  replied  that 
it  was  impossible,  as  I  had  promised  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  a  friend  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
formed  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  business.  That 
was  true  enough,  Robert,"  she  continued,  "  for,  after 
all,  you  know  I  did  make  your  acquaintance  there." 

Robert  seemed  to  hold  the  excuse  a  perfectly  valid 
one,  but  showed  his  concurrence  without  speaking,  by 
pressing  her  hand,  which  he  still  continued  to  hold 
tenderly  in  his  own. 

"  Well,  Robert,"  Maria  went  on,  "  she  turned  her 
head  sharply  round  and  inquired  why  I  had  not  in- 
formfd  hf»r  before  of  my  intx^ntion.     I  remiTided  h^r 


that  I  mentioned,  the  day  I  came  to  her  house,  thatl 
should  require  a  holiday  every  weel^  and  thab  an  this 
day  especially  I  was  engaged.    'Po  fou  imagine,'  she  ' 
said,  *  that  I  care  so  little  for  the  respectability  of  , 
those  living  in  my  own  house,  as  to  allow  a  joung 
woman  residing  in  it,  and  under  my  care,  to  mit  any 
one  without  my  permission,  or  knowing  whether  the 
persons  with  whom  she  is  acquainted  are  fit  for  her  to 
associate  with  p '    Upon  this  I  somewhat  fired  up,  as  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  her  alluding  to  yon  in  such 
a  manner;  and  I  told  her  that  during  the  yean  I  had 
been  absent  from  her  house  I  had  acquired  the  faculty 
of  judging  for  myself  what  acquaintances  were  fit  for 
me  to  make.    She  now  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
told  me  she  insisted  upon  knowing  who  were  the 
persons  I  was  going  to  visit,  as  she  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  any  relative  of  hers  to  do  so  in  the  families 
or  associates  of  any  common  shop  girls.    Her  poation 
in  society  was  far  above  anything  of  the  kind.  Instead 
of  following  Mrs.  Murphy's  advice,  and  holding  mj 
tongue,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  her  that  she,  at 
any  rate,  had  no  cause  to  speak  against  shop  girls, 
seeing  that  she  had  obliged  the  only  relative  ahe  had 
in  the  world  to  become  one.    Well,  of  course,  she  pnt 
herself  into  a  far  greater  passion,  and,  after  insulting 
me  grossly,  told  me  that  it  was  better  it  should  W 
ascertained  at  once  who  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  that  if  I  attempted  to  leave  it  that  day,  I 
should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  it  again.    I  replie>i 
that  I  would  take  her  at  her  word,  which  seemed 
somewhat  to  surprise  her,  and  I  left  the  room  to  pot 
on  my  bonnet  and  shawl.    As  I  was  upon  the  point  cf 
leaving  the  house,  she  called  to  me  from  the  parlour. 
When  I  went  into  the  room  I  found  she  had  been 
crying  bitterly.    She  told  me  I  was  a  wicked  ungrateful 
girl  to  leave  her  after  all  the  kindness  she  had  sboin 
to  vaj  poor  mother  and  me.    'You  know  perfeetlr 
well,*  she  said,  *  that  I  am  a  poor,  broken-down  oli 
woman,  with  very  likely  but  a  few  days  to  liveb  ac^ 
you  want  to  leave  me  to  the  care  of  total  strangers 
but  God  will  punish  you  for  it,  mark  my  words.*  I  ha-- 
now  somewhat  recovered  my  coolness,  and  said  qnietl; 
to  her,  *  I  have  no  wish  to  leave  you,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  a= 
long  as  you  can  behave  yourself  to  me  with  cooubO" 
civility.    Remember,  you  told  me  I  was  not  to  come 
back  again.    Now,  do  you  wish  me  to  obey  you?'  Ste 
made  me  no  answer,  although  I  waited  for  one  some 
moments ;  but,  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  th: 
room,  she  said, '  Do  not  be  too  late  home,  Maria.'  ^^ 
Bobert,  I  shall  go  back  again  to-night,  but  I  caafi-' 
remain  with  her,  for,  even  in  her  best  of  tempers,  si' 
makes  my  life  miserable." 

Here  Maria  began  to  cry,  and  Bobert  said  to  h?r. 
"  You  shall  not  go  back  again,  Maria ;  I  will  not  b&^i 
you  remain  longer  in  the  power  of  that  old  woman. 

"But  what  am  I  to  do,  dearP"  said  Maria.  "Tc^ 
must  remember  I  have  no  place  to  go  to." 

"  Go  to !"  said  Bobert,  sharply.  "  Why  cannot  jt'C 
come  here  P  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,"  said  Maria,  hesitatingly,  "peoj^? 
might  not  think  it  altogether  proper." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Bobert,  indignantly,  "  what  ri^^^ 
has  any  one  to  make  remarks,  I  should  like  to  kno« .' 

"  But,  Bobert  dear,"  said  Maria,  raisiDg  her  he*- 
from  the  shoulder  on  which,  in  her  distress  it  hadn^ni 
"  there  is  another  subject  that  ought  also  to  be  iat«J 
into  consideration.  Bad  as  she  is,  Mrs.  Gibbons  i£^^ 
in  a  drendfnlly  infinn  condition,  and  reqnirr'  ?  .r  • 
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deal  more  attention  than  any  stranger  would  be  likel  j 
to  giye  her.  She  tells  me  (how  far  it  may  be  trtie  I 
know  not,  for  not  one  half  she  says  is  worthy  of  belief) 
that  she  was  very  kind  to  my  poor  mother  on  her  death- 
bed, and  it  wonld  be  crael  in  me  if  I  were  to  desert  her 
now,  notwithstanding  all  her  iU-hnmour.*' 

"Bat  I  remember  also,"  said  Robert,  **the  Kttle 
humanity  she  showed  my  poor  mother  on  her  death- 
bed. Now,  like  a  dear  girl,  do  not  go  back  again, 
l^ever  mind  what  people  may  say.  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Mnrphy  will  make  you  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Now  do  stay.* 

"No,  Bobert,"  said  Maria,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, "it  is  better  I  should  go  back.'* 

"  Then,"  said  Robert,  "  I  shall  consider  you  do  not 
love  mo.'* 

"  Robert,'*  she  said,  "  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  I " 

and  a  tear  stole  from  her  eyelids,  which  Robert  tenderly 

but  respectfully  kissed  from  her  cheek.    No  word  was 

spoken,  but  they  understood  each  other,  and  were  happy. 

They  were,  howcTer,  soon  disturbed  by  hearing  a  cough 

(which,  by-the-bye,  sounded  remarkably  like  a  fictitious 

one),  and  the  moment  after  Mrs.  Murphy  entered  the 

room,  where  she  found  the  two  lovers  seated,  one  at 

each  end  of  the  sofa,  with  an  air  of  stem  propriety  on 

their  countenances  which  was  perfectly  edifying.    It 

is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  old  lady  was 

not  as  much  deceived  by  appearances  as  the  young 

couple  fondly  imagined.    She  wajs  too  experienced  in 

the  ways  of  the  world  to  make  any  remark,  and  she 

commenced   the  conversation   on  totally  indifferent 

subjects,  which  gradually  turned  on  Mrs.  GKbbons 

and  her  treatment  of  M!aria,  all  of  which  the  latter 

narrated  in  nearly  the  same  terms  she  had  used  to 

Robert.    When  she  mentioned  the  concluding  remark 

of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  "  that  she  should  not  return  home  at 

a  late  hour,"  Mrs.  Murphy  laughed,  and  said, 

"  Tou  see,  my  dear,  I  was  quite  right  when  I  told 
yoa  I  knew  the  old  lady  better  than  you  did.  If  you 
intend  to  stay  with  her,  go  on  in  the  same'  way,  and 
you  will  be  thought  more  of  in  the  end." 

Robert  then  told  his  mother  that  he  had  been  ad- 
vising Maria  to  leave  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  take  up  her 
abode  with  them.  To  this  proposal  Mrs.  Murphy  made 
no  objection,  though  she  by  no  means  pressed  Maria 
to  accept  the  invitation.  At  last  it  was  resolved  that 
Maria  should  return  home,  and  if  she  found  that  she 
gained  sufficient  ascendancy  over  the  old  woman,  as  to 
make  her  own  life  tolerably  comfortable,  she  should 
remain  with  her  a  short  time  longer ;  but,  if  not,  to 
leave  without  further  difficulty.  In  the  mean  time  she 
Tvas  to  spend  a  day  with  Mrs.  Murphy  every  week ;  and 
during  their  visits,  the  subject  of  their  future  arrange- 
ments could  be  gone  into  at  their  leisure. 

CHAPTER  X. 

KEW  AOQUAIKTAKCEeU 

TFV'b  will  now  leave  Maria  domiciled  at  Mrs.  CKbbons', 
and  trace  the  progress  Robert  Evans  was  making  in 
iiis  business.  The  alterations  in  the  house  of  business 
in  Sishopsgate  Street  were  at  last  completed,  as  well  as 
several  other  contracts  he  and  his  paring'  had  on 
band.  Others  were  also  offered  to  them,  which  they 
took,  and  among  them  one  of  some  magnitude,  and 
requiring  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  the 
matter,  Robert  went  himself  to  the  timber-yard  of 


Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Oo.,  a  firm  extensively  engaged 
in  that  trade,  who  carried  on  their  business  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  water.  As  Robert  was  well  known 
to  the  firm — ^in  fact,  he  had  been  a  customer  of  theirs 
since  first  he  began  business — the  foreman  showed  him 
great  attention,  and  remained  with  him  till  he  had 
selected  the  timber  he  required.  Before  leaving  the 
premises,  Evans  went  into  the  counting-house  to  pay 
an  amount  owing,  and  there  found  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the 
senior  partner,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  upon 
some  subject  of  importance.  Robert  did  not  attempt 
to  interrupt  them,  but  transacted  the  business  he  had 
come  about  with  one  of  the  clerks.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  counting- 
house,  Mr.  Wilkinson  addressed  him— 

"Let  us  have  your  opinion  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Evans,"  he  said.  "My  friend  Mr.  Macmurdo  and  I 
have  been  looking  over  the  quantity  of  timber  he 
would  require  for  the  great  works  going  on  at  — , 
and  we  do  not  altogether  agree.  Now,  tell  us  who  is 
right;"  and  here  he  explained  to  Robert  the  work  re- 
quired to  be  done,  but  with  the  technicalities  of  which 
we  will  not  trouble  the  reader.  Robert  carefnUy 
looked  over  the  description,  and  then  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Macmurdo's  conclusion.  "  At  the  same  time," 
he  continued,  "I  believe  a  great  saving  might  be 
effected  in  the  quantity  of  timber  to  be  used,  by  a  very 
simple  modification  of  the  plan,  without  the  slightest 
loss  of  strength ;"  and  here  he  described  the  alt^tion 
he  proposed.  Mr.  Macmurdo,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  the  suggestion,  giving  his  reasons  for  his  objec- 
tions. Robert  saw  in  a  moment  he  had  not  understood 
him,  and,  by  way  of  giving  a  better  explanation,  he  took 
up  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  which  was  placed  near  him, 
and  began  drawing  a  dcetch  of  the  alterations  he  pro- 
posed. Here  was  another  proof  how  useful  is  educa- 
tion to  the  skilled  artisan,  and  how  frequently  col- 
lateral studies  may  assist  him  in  many  wajre  he  had 
little  dreamt  of  when  acquiring  them.  One  of  Robert's 
favourite  amusements  in  his  leisure  hours  had  been 
drawing,  especially  geometrical  drawing,  and  in  it  he 
had  acquired  considerable  proficiency.  His  accom- 
plishment now  did  him  good  service.  With  great 
rapidity  and  exactitude  he  sketched  off  the  plan  he 
proposed,  and  in  so  lucid  a  manner  that  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo not  only  caught  his  meaning  in  a  moment,  but 
also  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion. 

"  That  is  very  ingenious,  indeed,"  he  said  to  Robert. 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint;  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  thought  of  it  myself." 

The  conversation  continued  on  the  same  snbjeet  a 
short  time  longer,  and  then  Mr.  Macmurdo  prepared  to 
leave.  Before  quitting  the  counting-house,  be  again 
took  up  Robert's  sketch  and  examined  it  very  minutely. 
After  contemplating  it  for  a  few  moments,  he  said : 

"Is  jbhis  of  any  use  to  youP  If  not,  you  would 
greatly  oblige  me  by  aUowing  me  to  take  it  with  me." 

"It  is  perfectly  at  your  service,"  said  Robert;  "at 
the  same  time  I  should  prefer  drawing  it  over  again 
for  you,  as  that  is  so  very  roughly  done." 

"  No,  I  will  not  trouble  you ;  this  will  do  perfectly 
well ;  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it." 

He  then  shook  Robert  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  the  counting-house,  when  Mr. 
Wilkinson  called  out  to  him : 

"  By-the-bye,  Macmurdo,  do  not  forget  Thursday,  at 
seven—Hsharp;  I  do  not  like  waiting  dinner  for  any 


one. 
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"1  will  be  pimctaal,  never  fear/'  was  Mr.  Mac- 
mordo's  reply,  as  he  quitted  tlie  office. 

"Are  yon  engaged  on  Thursday,  Mr.  EransP"  said 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  "  If  not,  yon  wiU  do  me  a  favour  if 
you  will  meet  Mr.  Macmurdo.  You  know  my  private 
house,  I  believe.    It  is  No.  — ,  Bussell  Square." 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Bobert  Evans  to 
have  received  an  invitation  that  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo,  who  was  well  known  by  name  to  Robert,  who 
entertained  for  him  the  highest  respect.  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo was  a  style  of  man  rarely  found  but  in  England. 
He  was  self  made  and  self  taught.  From  the  humblest 
origin  he  had  risen  to  be  one  of  our  principal  engineers 
and  contractors — one  who  from  being  a  workman 
under  one  master,  now  employed  some  thousand  work- 
men of  his  own.  His  start  in  life,  if  not  like  Robert's, 
from  the  carpenter's  bench,  was  no  higher,  if  so  high. 
Report  said  he  had  at  the  commencement  of  his  career 
carried  the  bricklayer's  hod :  it  is  certain  he  had  used 
the  bricklayer's  troweL  And  he  was  now  not  only  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  his  opinion  much  respected 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  all  social  and  economical 
subjects,  but  he  had  been  offered  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood as  well,  which  he  had  declined.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Macmurdo  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  British 
workmen  love  to  look  upon  as  their  own,  and  one  for 
whom  Robert  Evans  entertained  the  highest  admira- 
tion. 

Again,  Mr.  Wilkinson's  invitation  promised  to  open 
to  "^m  the  gates  of  a  class  of  society  with  whom,  as 
yet,  Robert  had  had  but  very  little  connection,  and  that 
solely  of  a  business  character.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  lived  in  considerable  style, 
and  many  persons  of  high  official  position,  as  weU  as 
civic  dignitaries,  were  frequent  guests  at  his  house. 
Though  naturally  of  an  independent  character,  Robert 
Evans  was  not  without  ambition,  and  the  idea  of 
moving  on  equal  terms  with  those  whose  social  position 
was  superior  to  his  own  pleased  him  immensely. 

Ghreat  as  was  the  satisfaction  of  Robert  Evans  at  the 
invitation  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  was 
trifling  when  compared  with  that  felt  by  Mrs.  Murphy. 
She  seemed  positively  to  count  the  hours  which  re- 
mained till  the  day  appointed.  The  care  she  took  in 
seeing  that  the  linen  Robert  was  to  wear  on  the  day 
was  **  got  ap"  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and  the  in- 
spection she  made  of  the  clothes  he  was  to  be  dressed 
in,  was  extremely  minute.  When  the  evening  ar- 
rived, in  a  state  of  great  excitement  she  seated  herself 
in  the  parlour,  that  she  might  see  him  before  he  left 
the  house,  and  be  certain  there  was  nothing  wanting  in 
his  appearance  that  might  deteriorate  from  the  effect 
she  hoped  he  might  produce.  When  he  left  his  room, 
after  having  completed  his  toilet,  she  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  her  anxiety  had  been  without  cause — ^she 
had  never  seen  him  look  so  well.  In  the  joy  of  her 
heart  she  kissed  him,  and  her  parting  injunctions 
were,  that  he  should  remember  eveiything  which  oc- 
curred, and  faithfully  narrate  to  her  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  when  he  returned.  When  the 
servant  had  procured  a  cab,  she  followed  him  to  the 
door,  nor  did  she  quit  it  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

There  were  several  guests  already  assembled  when 
Robert  Evans  arrived  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  house.  Be- 
sides the  host,  there  was  his  only  daughter,  a  veiy 
pretty  girl,  who  was  betrothed  to  her  cousin,  an  officer 


in  a  cavalry  regiment  then  quartered  in  Ireland,  but 
who  was  expected  shortly  to  come  to  London;  and  an 
elderly  female  relative,  who  acted  as  her  companion. 
There  were  also  a  barrister  of  eminence  and  his  wife, 
an  alderman  and  his  daughters,  a  portrait-painter  of 
great  celebrity,  with  whom  Robert  frequently  con- 
versed, and  one  or  two  others.    Mr.  Macmurdo  had  not 
yet  joined  the  party,  but  he  came  shortly  afterwards 
with  his  wife,  a  portly,  amiable  woman,  somewhat  over 
dressed.     When  dinner  was  announced  Robert  waa 
requested  to  take  her  down  stairs,  and  was  also  seated 
beside  her.    At  first  she  was  rather  grand  in  her  con- 
versation, evidently  wishing  to  astonish  Robert  with 
the  number  of  anstocratical  personages  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted,  and  at  whose  houses  she  visited,  but 
finding  he  hardly  knew  them  by  name,  she  soon  gave 
over  the  attempt  and  subsided  into  the  motherly  good- 
natured  sort  of  woman,  a  character  in  which  she  seemed 
far  more  at  home.     In  the  dinner  itself   there  was 
Httle  especially  to  remark  beyond  that  it  waa  a  very 
grand  affair,  and  after  the  first  stiffiiess  which  seems 
indigenous  to  the  commencement  of  an  English  dinner 
party,  everything  went  off  happily  enough,   and  the 
guests  appeared  to  eigoy  themselves  greatly. 

When  dinner  was  over  the  gentlemen  gathered  xx>und 
their  host,  and  the  conversation  was  carried  on  with 
animation.  Mr.  Macmurdo  singled  out  Robert,  and 
they  soon  became  excellent  friends;  indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  sympathy  between  them.  They 
had  both  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  although  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo was  a  long  way  ahead  of  his  young  acqoaintr 
ance,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  one  whose  career  so 
closely  resembled  his  own.  Their  conversation  was 
principally  on  the  subject  they  had  spoken  of  on  the 
morning  they  first  met ;  and  the  more  Mr.  Macmxudo 
heard  of  Robert's  remarks,  the  more  he  admired  his 
ability  and  ingenuity.  At  last  he  asked  Robert 
whether  he  woidd  like  to  take  a  part  in  the  contract 
Robert,  though  highly  flattered  by  the  proposition. 
declined  it,  as  he  considered  it  was  an  affair  of  far  too 
great  magnitude  for  him  to  undertake  with  pradaice. 

Little  passed  worthy  of  notice  after  they  had  joined 
the  ladies  till  Mr.  Macmurdo's  carriage  was  announoed 
There  were  then  but  few  guests  left,  and  whOe  Mrs. 
Macmurdo  was  taking  a  somewhat  prolonged  leave  of 
Miss  Wilkinson  and  her  companion,  Mr.  Macmnrdji. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  Robert  conversed  together. 

"I  asked  our  friend  here,"  said  Mr.  Macmnrdo 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  whether  he  would  like  to  take  a 
share  in  the  contract  of  which  we  were  speaking  the 
other  morning,  but  he  decHmes  to  entertain  my  pr.»> 
position." 

"  I  think  he  is  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  for  i: 
will  evidently  be  a  very  lucrative  one,  and  the  car- 
pentry is  just  the  thing  he  could  manage  to  peifor* 
tion." 

"  I  would  willingly  undertake  it,"  said  Robert  Evans. 
who  had  no  false  pride  about  him,  "  but,  frankly,  it  is 
above  my  means.  If  I  had  the  capital  there  is  nothini: 
I  should  like  better." 

"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  above  your  means  P**  said 
Mr.  Wilkinson. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Robert.  "  Probably  I  might  esx- 
bark  sufficient  for  the  labottr,  but  to  purchase  such  an 
immense  amount  of  timber  would  be  to  me  an  impede- 
sibility.  I  could  not  command  more  than  a  thousacbd 
or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  at  the  outside." 

Mr.  Macmurdo  burst  into  a  laugh.    "  When  I  «^^ 
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of  your  age,**  said  lie  to  Robert,  "  and  I  took  my  first 
snb-oontract,  I  hardly  possessed  as  many  shillings,  and 
jet  it  has  not  hindered  me  from  making  my  way." 

**  Come,"  said  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  Bobart,  "  let  me  see 
if  I  can  assist  yon.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wiU  do.  I 
win  give  you  credit  for  the  whole  of  the  timber  required. 
Understand  me ;  as  you  receive  money  on  account,  on 
the  engineer's  certificate,  I  expect  you  will  pay  me  for 
the  proportionate  amount  of  timber  employed." 

"Most  willingly,  sir;  I  promise  it,"  said  Robert; 
"but  before  definitely  accepting  the  offer,  I  must 
consult  my  partner.  I  feel  sure  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  form,  and  that  he  wiU  readily  accede  to  it. 
I  will  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,  and  let  you  know  his  answer  about 
the  middle  of  the  day." 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  was  Mr.  Macmurdo's 
reply.  **  Call  on  me  at  my  office  in  Parliament  Street 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  show  you  the  drawings,  and  you 
can  make  your  calculations  at  your  leisure ;  but  I  see 
my  wife  is  ready,  so  good  night." 

After  Mr.  Macmurdo  had  left,  Mr.  Wilkinson  said 
to  Robert,  "  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  very  correct  in 
the  estimate  you  make.    Macmurdo  is  a  very  kind- 
hearted,  liberal  fellow,  but  in  business  matters  he  is 
exceedingly  strict.    What  you  agree  to  with  him  you 
must  stand  to,  and  he  will  be  equally  exact  with  you." 
'*  Robert  promised  he  would  use  great  caution  in 
the  matter,  and  shortly  after  he  took  his  leave  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson  and   proceeded  homewards.     On  his 
I     arrival  he  found  Mrs.  Murphy  impatiently  awaiting 
him.    She  hardly  gave  him  the  time  to  enter  the 
sitting-room  before  she  began  her  inquiries. 

''  Now,  Robert  dear,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  everything 
that  occurred,  how  many  people  were  there,  and  how 
the  ladies  were  dressed." 

Poor  Robert  was  somewhat  puzzled  where  to  begin. 

Xake  many  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  at  parties, 

the  points  of  most  interest  to  his  female  relatives  who 

remained  at  home  were  precisely  those  to  which  he 

had  paid  the  least  attention.    In  the  article  of  female 

dress  he  was  particularly  deficient ;  in  fact,  he  could 

not  even  describe   satisfactorily  the  toilet   of   Mrs. 

Macmurdo,  who  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner.     After 

many  fruitless  attempts  to   draw  him   out  on   the 

subject,  Mrs.  Murphy  at  last  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

She  now  examined  and  cross-examined  hini  upon  what 

he  had  had  for  dinner.    Here  he  was  scarcely  more 

fortunate.  He  was  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  one 

half  of  the  dishes  which  had  been  presented  to  him, 

and  of  those  he  did  know,  he  had  forgotten  the  greater 

portion.     In  reporting  the  conversation  which   had 

taken  place,  he  was  more  at  home.    He  mentioned  a 

^ood  deal  of  what  had  occurred  between  hinig<>lf  and 

Mr .  Macmurdo,  especially  dwelling  on  the  contract 

virhich  had  been  proposed  to  him,  and  the  kind  offer  of 

Mr.  ^Wilkinson. 

"And  what  answer  did  you  give  them,  Robert?" 
Mrs.  Murphy  asked,  with  some  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

"That  I  was  obliged  to  them  for  the  offer;  and 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  accept  it,  yet  I 
could  not  do  so  without  first  consulting  my  partner. 
I  would  do  so,  however,  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning,  and  give  him  an  answer  about  Ulo  middle  of 
the  day." 

Wlien  Robert  ceased  speaking,  Mrs.  Murphy  gave 
him  a  look  of  intense  satisfaction  and  love.  '*  Robert^" 
Hhe   saidy  "you  are  right,  and  you  are  a  dear,  good 


boy.  Murphy  is  not  as  clever  as  you  are,  but  he  is 
an  excellent,  honourable  man.  He  has  been  a  good 
husband  to  me,  and  I  like  to  see  him  treated  with 
respect.  He  also  will  be  content,  I  know;  you  need 
not  be  in  any  fear  about  it.  I  know  he  has  a  great 
opinion  of  your  judgment ;  still  he  will  be  pleased  with 
your  consulting  him  in  the  matter.  To  teU  you  the 
truth,  Robert,"  she  continued,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  "I  am  getting  very  unhappy  about  Murphy, 
and  I  don't  think  he  can  be  well.  He  don't  take  the 
interest  in  things  he  used  to  do,  and  he's  not  so  active. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it's  owing  to  our  getting  old.  We 
have  been  young  as  well  as  others,  but  we  can't  '  eat 
our  cake  and  have  it  too.'  We  have  had  our  turn,  and 
now  it's  yours,  and  if  yours  is  a  good  one — ^which  I 
feel  certain  it  wiU  be--both  Murphy  and  I  wiU  die 
contented.  Now,  kiss  me,  my  dear,  and  take  your 
candle  and  go  to  bed,  for  after  all  your  excitement 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  very  tired." 

Robert  kissed  her,  but  did  not  take  the  candle  as 
she  desired.  "  Before  I  go,  mother,"  he  said,  "  I  want 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about  something  else.  I 
met  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  one  of  the  first  artists  in 
England,  and  a  very  good  f  eUow  he  seemed.  He  has 
painted  Mr.  Wilkinson's  portrait,  which  was  hung  up 
in  the  dining-room,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes 
off  it.  I  never  saw  anjrthing  like  it  in  my  life ;  you 
would  have  thought  it  was  the  man  himself  there. 
Now,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour,  and  that  is  to  let 
him  paint  your  portrait  for  me." 

"  My  portrait !"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  laughing.  "  Non- 
sense, Robert,  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must,  mother ;  you  must  come  with  me 
some  day  and  see  his  pictures,  and  then,  I  am  sure, 
you  will  change  your  mind.  He  invited  me  to  come, 
and  bring  any  of  my  friends  with  me  I  pleased." 

"  Once  more,  Robert,  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
said  Mi*8.  Murphy,  evidently  not  displeased,  however, 
at  the  idea  of  her  adopted  son  wishing  to  have  her 
portrait.  ''What  is  the  use  of  an  old  woman  like 
me  having  her  portrait  painted!  Why,  everybody 
would  be  laughing  at  me.  If  I  had  been  twenty  years 
younger  it  would  have  been  a  very  different  affair." 

"Still,"  said  Robert,  in  his  most  persuasive  tones, 
"  you  should  consider  how  much  it  would  oblige  me." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Robert,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  compliment,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
make  an  old  fool  of  myself  for  all  that.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  would  have  your  own  and  Murphy's 
portraits  painted  for  me,  I  should  very  much  iDce 
it." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Robei*t,  "he  shall  paint  them 
both,  and  I  wiU  make  you  a  present  of  them." 

"  But  will  they  not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
Robert  P"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  having  some  compunc 
tion  at  the  idea  of  putting  him  to  expense  on  her 
account.  "  If  you  could  have  them  done  by  some  one 
who  would  paint  them  cheaper  than  such  a  man  as  he 
is,  I  should  like  them  quite  as  well." 

"Nonsense,  mother;  if  they  are  done  at  all  they 
shall  be  well  done.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Turner  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  speak  to  him  about  them." 

The  conversation  continued  a  short  time  longer  on 
the  same  subject,  and  then  Robert  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
separated  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast, 
Robert  Evans  took  Mr.  Murphy  into  the  counting- 
house,  and  broached  the  subject  of  the  contract  to  him. 
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Murpbj  willingly  agreed  to  entertain  it,  and  Robert 
went  with  Hm  into  the  preliminaries.  He  showed 
roughly  what  was  to  be  done ;  the  probable  amount  of 
money  required  for  labour ;  and  also  told  him  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  offer  of  giving  credit  for  the  timber. 
Mr.  Murphy  x>aid  the  greatest  attention  to  all  he  said, 
but  when  Robert  had  done  speaking,  he  showed  that 
he  had  by  no  means  understood  the  matter.  Robert 
went  into  it  again,  making  at  the  time  some  rough 
drawings  to  elucidate  his  meaning.  Mr.  Murphy 
examined  the  drawings  attentively,  but  showed  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  them,  although  they 
were  very  cleverly  done.  In  vain  Robert  again  went 
through  the  whole  subject.  Murphy  had  still  but  a 
very  vague  idea  of  what  he  meant,  and  Evans  then 
bethought  him  of  the  remark  made  by  Mrs.  Murphy 
the  evening  before,  about  the  change  which  seemed 
taking  place  in  her  husband.  Evans  also  had  noticed 
that  lately  he  had  hardly  been  so  alert  in  business 
matters  as  he  used  to  be,  but,  having  been  very  much 
occupied  himself,  he  had  given  the  matter  but  little 
attention. 

Murphy  still  continued  to  examine  the  drawings, 
Robert  watching  him  anxiously  and  attentively  the 
while.  At  last,  Murphy,  pushing  the  drawings  aside, 
said  to  Robert — 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  contract  whatever;  but, 
my  dear  boy,  you  must  manage  the  whole  matter 
yourself.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  brain  is  not  as  clear 
as  it  used  to  be.  I  have  full  confidence  in  everything 
you  do,  but  I  am  not  of  much  use  to  you.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it.** 

This  remark,  coupled  with  what  Mrs.  Mui'phy  had 
told  him  the  evening  before,  caused  Robert  great 
uneasiness.  He  was  much  attached  to  Murphy,  and 
the  idea  of  his  being  ill  pained  him  exceedingly.  He 
resolved  to  persuade  Mrs.  Mui-phy  to  take  the  advice 
of  some  eminent  physician  on  the  subject  before  her 
husband  got  worse,  so  as  to  stop  in  time  any  disease 
which  might  be  threatening  him. 

At  noon,  according  to  his  promise,  Robert  presented 
himself  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Macmurdo,  who  was  waiting 
to  receive  him.  He  gave  Robert  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  on  hearing  he  was  willing  to  take  a  part  in 
the  contract,  he  conducted  him  into  another  apartment, 
where  the  drawings  were  placed  ready  for  his  inspec- 
tion. **  I  will  now  leave  you,"  said  Mr.  Macmurdo, 
"to  work  out  your  figures  by  yourself,  as  I  have  to 
attend  a  board  of  directors  about  another  contract  I 
have  undertaken.  Call  for  anjrthing  you  may  require, 
and  it  will  be  brought  you.  Mr.  Moss,"  he  said, 
addressing  one  of  the  clerks,  "  I  wish  you  would  attend 
on  Mr.  Evans,  and  assist  him  as  much  as  you  can.  As 
I  think  it  very  probable  I  may  be  detained  some  time," 
he  continued,  addressing  Evans,  "you  had  better  dine 
with  me  to-day,  and  we  will  talk  over  the  matter  in  the 
evening.  I  live  in  Bedford  Square.  There  is  my  card, 
and  I  shall  expect  you  at  seven,  if  I  do  not  see  you 
before,  so  good-bye  for  the  present." 

After  Mr.  Macmurdo  had  left  him,  Robert  employed 
himself  in  working  out  his  estimates,  in  which — thanks 
to  the  hint  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son— he  took  special  care.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Moss,  he 
also  took  tracings  of  several  portions  of  the  work 
which  required  particular  attention,  to  take  home  with 
him,  as  he  determined  to  go  through  his  figures  again 
previous  to  his  meeting  Mr.  Macmurdo  in  the  evening. 

After  he  had  completed  everything  to  his  satisfac- 


tion he  left  the  offices,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  ot 
Mr.  Turner,  the  artist,  in  Wimpole  Street  He  found 
that  gentleman  at  home,  who  conducted  him  into  Mb 
studio,  and  showed  him  several  works  he  had  on  hand, 
and  others  which  he  had  completed,  and  which  were 
ready  to  be  sent  home.  Great  as  had  been  Robert's 
estimation  of  Mr.  Turner's  abilities  from  seeing  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  portrait,  it  was  vastly  increased  from  the 
works  he  saw  in  the  studio.  Robert  now  broaclied  tlie  . 
subject  of  Mr.  Murphy's  portrait,  and  inquired  whether 
Mr.  Turner  would  undertake  it.  "  I  am  rather  busy 
at  present,"  said  Mr.  Turner,  "  and  if  you  could  defer  | 
it  till  the  spring,  after  the  Academy  has  opened,  1 
should  like  it  better."  Robert  told  him  he  wonld 
willingly  do  so,  but  that  he  feared  his  friend  Mr. 
Murphy  wajs  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  that  he 
should  be  better  pleased  if  Mr.  Turner  could  underble 
it  at  once.  "  I  also  wished  you  to  take  my  portrait," 
he  continued,  "  but  I  am  exceedingly  busy  at  present, 
and  I  will  willingly  put  it  off  till  the  spring.  Now  let 
us  talk  about  terms." 

When  Mr.  Turner  mentioned  his  teims,  Robert  wai 
thankful  indeed  that  he  had  deferred  the  time  for 
sitting  for  his  own  portrait,  as  he  now  required  ereiy 
pound  he  could  scrape  together  to  complete  the  con- 
tract he  was  about  to  undei'take.  As  it  was,  he  by  no 
means  regretted  the  sum  Mr.  Murphy's  portrait  would 
cost  him.  He  had  a  gi'eat  affection  for  his  old  friend, 
and  something  whispered  to  him  that  his  health  was 
failing.  He  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Turner 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Mr.  Murphy  to  him ; 
and  thffli,  leaving  the  studio,  he  drove  home,  again 
to  go  through  his  estimates  before  meeting  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo. 

When  he  airived  at  home  he  told  Mrs.  Murphy  of 
the  appointment  he  had  made  for  her  husband  to  meet 
Mr.  Turner.  Mrs.  Murphy  seemed  at  first  pleased 
with  the  idea,  but  suddenly  a  probable  difficulty  etarted 
up  before  her  that  neither  she  nor  Robert  had  calcu- 
lated on:  what  would  Murphy  himself  say  to  the 
arrangement  P  While  they  were  talking  over  the  best 
manner  of  introducing  the  subject  to  him,  the  old  mas 
entered  the  room.  His  wife  immediately  addn^ 
him  with— 

"  Murphy,  we  want  to  speak  to  you.  Both  Robert 
and  I  have  a  great  wish  to  have  your  portrait  taken, 
and  he  knows  a  gentleman  who  can  do  it  beautifoll^. 
Now,  you  must  oblige  us." 

For  some  moments  Murphy  was  silent,  wearing  ^ 
the  time  a  very  serious  expression  on  his  countenance, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  both  his  wife  and  Robert 
began  to  expect  an  unqualified  refusaL  They  were, 
however,  in  error. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer,*  b* 
said.  "  I  dare  say  you  will  think  it  very  vain  on  mj 
part,  old  man  as  I  am,  but  I  have  a  strange  idea  orer 
me  that  I  am  not  long  for  this  world ;  and  I  should 
like  to  know  that  when  I  leave  it  I  shall  leave  some- 
thing behind  me  that  will  serve  to  remind  those  I  lore 
of  the  old  carpenter ;  for  although,  thanks  to  yon,  mj 
boy,  I  have  got  to  something  beyond  it,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  old  trade.  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 
painter's  whenever  you  pleaae,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
to  avoid  accidents." 

The  tone  of  melancholy  in  Murphy's  voiee  when  hf 
said  these  words  made  a  strong  impression  both  on  his 
wife  and  Robert,  and  for  some  moments  they  were 
silent.    Robert  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.   He 
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Kiiiv  tlie  neccBBity  for  chauging 
introduced  the  snlyeat  of  the  contratst. 

"  I  have  been  down  to  Mr.  Uacmnrdo's  ofSce,"  he 
said,  "  and  have  exunined  tihe  epecificationB  and  dr&w- 
is^  I  am  enre  ire  ahall  be  able  to  do  the  work 
perfedljr  well,  and  if  jon  will  come  into  the  connting- 
booH  we  will  go  over  the  matter  together.  I  should 
like  to  bare  jonr  opinion  on  it  before  I  see  Mr. 
Uacmurdo  again." 

"  Some  oUier  time,  Robert,"  was  Mr.  Murpbj's 
reply ;  "  mj  hecid  ia  not  very  clear  for  buaineaa  niattera 

"  But  I  am  to  dine  with  bint  this  evening,  and  we  are 
to  arrange  everjrtbing;  ho  you  see  there  ia  no  time  to 

:  lost,"  said  Robert, 

"  No  matter,  my  boy ;  yon  can  manage  it  very  well 
by  yoorself.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  atand  by  any- 
thing yon  agree  to.  Tou  will  do  better  without  me 
than  with  me." 

Finding  he  could  not  induce  Ifnrphy  to  take  an 
intcTMt  in  the  matter,  Bobcrt  left  him,  and,  shutting 
himself  up  alone  in  the  counting-house,  he  went  again 
carefully  through  his  calculations.  When  he  had 
finished  it  was  time  to  dress  to  go  to  Ur.  Uacmurdo's. 
This  time  Mrs.  Murphy  gave  him  no  instmctionH  on 
leaving  the  house,  for  her  mind  was  evidently  pain- 
fully employed  on  some  other  subject 

There  was  no  me  at  Mr.  Uacmnrdo'a  table  but  his 
wife  and  Robert,  and  the  dinner  passed  off  with  little 
to  relate-  Mrs.  Macmnrdo  was  exceedingly  friendly  with 
him,  not  a  particle  of  the  fine  lady  being  seen  about 
her.  After  she  bad  quitted  the  table,  her  husband  and 
Biobert  went  into  business  matters  together,  which 
ended  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  contracts  should  be  signed  the  next 
day,  or,  at  any  rate,  aa  soon  as  they  were  prepared. 

(nkconfi'iiwd.) 


TBE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 


PERSONS  whose  ei- 
perience  is  limited  to 

the  phenomena  of  the 
weather  in  the  British 
Islands  are  apt  to 
disbelieve  statementa 
which  do  not  agree 
with  that  experience. 
They  would  scarcely 
credit  the  atatement, 
for  example,  that  in 
some  pBjts  of  the 
world  hailstones  may 
be  of  such  a  size  as  to 


Via.  I. 


mala  by  their  fall.  We 
TC-ero  once  caught  in  a  hailaloi-m  where  the  stonea  were 
of  the  size  ahown  in  the  accompanying  engravingB,  and 
on  measuring  them,  the  lookere-on  said  they  wonld 
not  bftTe  bdieved  in  the  size  unless  they  hod  seen  the 

We  were  travelling  from  Oaasel  to  Leipaic  by  rail, 
on  the  27tb  of  Anguat,  1860.  The  day  was  bot,  the 
temperature  rising  to  81^°  F.  About  foar  o'clock 
Bome  copper-colonred  clouds  were  noticed  in  the  west, 
and  ojx  approaching  Leipsic  the  sky  became  dork,  when 
Boon  after  6'30  adenae  black  ctond  streaked  with  white 
bands  shot  up  like  a  pillar,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 


was  Been,  and  soon  after  the  thunder  had  ceasec 
rattling  noise  was  heard,  and  hail  fell  in  such  quantities 
as,  in  a  few  minutes  to  convert  a  snouner's  into  a 
winter's  day.  We  were  just  leaving  the. station  in  it 
drosky,  when  a  fierce  wailing  wind  seemed  to  twist 
the  leather  covering  from  its  fastenings,  while  heavy 


blows  on  the  leather,  the  crushing  in  of  the  glass, 
und  the  reaiing  of  the  affrighted  horse,  marked  the 
beginning  of  this  remarkable  shower.  We  escaped 
back  into  the  station,  and  collected  and  measured 
some  of  the  hailstones,  which  were  as  large  as  hena* 
cgga.  Some  of  them  had  within  them  a  kind  of  kernel, 
or.  as  it  ia  often  called,  a  nucleus,  of  perfectly  trans- 
parent ice,  in  form  very  flat  and  rounded  like  the  glass 
of  a  microscope ;  this  was  surrounded  by  semi-opaque 
ice,  radiating  to  the  circumference,  as  Fig.  1 ;  others 
were  brain-shaped ;  others  again  half  smooth  and  half 
corragated.    A  remarkable  stone  (Fig.  3)  broke  through 


the  studio  window  of  an  artist  luuned  Qeorgy,  who 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  which  we  here  copy  from  one  ot 
the  Leipaic  joornals.  It  was  of  bright  transparent  ioe, 
hard  and  strong,  with  a  cavitr  at  the  top  large  enongh 
for  the  insertion  of  the  little  finger.  This  probably 
contained  the  nnclena,  around  which  other  maasea  of 
ice  had  formed  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  Some  of  the 
atones  that  fell  weigned  five  oonces.  A  curious  story 
mic:ht  be  told  of  the  damage  done  by  this  storm. 

Xs  a  general  rule,  hailstones  are  more  or  lesa  rounded 
in  form.  They  are  sometimes  finely  polished  and  of  a 
greyiab-white  colour:  otherg  are  more  or  less  angular. 
The  form  appears  to  depend  on  the  temperature,  and 
to  vary  with  it,  as  we  have  seen  that  snow  crystals  do. 
Thus  stones  in  the  form  of  six-aided  pyrunida  were 
succeeded  by  very  flat  rounded  ones  on  tnewindohang 
ing  to  the  north-east.  These  spheroids  were  so  bans< 
parent  and  nicely  shaped  that  they  could  be  used  as 
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mugnifying  glasses.  In  the  centre  of  some  hailstones 
flalies  of  spongy  snow  may  be  found,  while  the  rest  is 
transparent,  or  the  surface  may  be  coyered  with  a  fine 
flour-like  dust,  or  the  stones  may  be  formed  of  alternate 
layers  of  opaque  and  transparent  ice.  Air  entangled 
in  the  ice  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  opacity.  The  f ouow- 
ing  figures  represent  some  of  these  forms. 


Hailstones  have  been  formed  artificiallT  by  placing 
water  in  transparent  india-rubber  capsules,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  a  low  temperature.  It  was  found  that 
the  globule  of  water  begins  to  freeze  on  its  external 
surface,  while  the  air  in  the  water  is  separated  and 
driven  into  the  centre.  The  compressed  air  causes  the 
crust  to  crack,  while  a  fresh  act  of  freezing  takes  place 
and  anoUier  layer  of  ice  is  formed.  So  m  natm*e,  if 
the  hailstones  xall  before  they  are  completely  solid,  the 
central  portion  may  contain  air  bubbles,  water,  and 
needles  of  ice ;  but  if  the  cold  has  been  yery  great,  the 
nucleus  will  be  opaque  from  the  entanglement  of  the 
air.  Where  the  nucleus  is  transparent  the  air  has  had 
timei  to  separate  from  the  centre  during  the  freezing  of 
the  water;  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  paper  tiiat 
water  in  freezing  excludes,  where  it  can,  and  if  time 
be  allowed,  all  foreign  matter,  whether  air,  salts,  or 
colouring  matter.  As  water  expands  in  freezing, 
the  outer  crust  must  frequently  be  split  or  distorted, 
and  thus  perhaps  produce  the  pyramidal-shaped  hail- 
stones shown  in  the  engraying.  This  bursting  of  the 
ice  produces  a  crackling  noise,  which  may  sometimes 
be  heard  during  a  hailstorm. 

Hailstorms  usually  occur  during  warm  weather,  and 
are  frequently  limited  to  a  narrow  tract  of  country. 
They  are  probably  produced  by  the  sudden  mingling 
of  yery  cold  air  from  the  upper  regions  with  the 
warm  and  moist  air  below.  If  the  upper  current 
were  not  yery  much  colder  than  the  lower  it  would 
produce  rain,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  paper;  but 
if  we  suppose  a  small  eddy  or  whirlwind  with  its  axis 
projecting  upwards  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  wotild  account  for  the  effects.  The 
small  whirlwind  would  trayel  along  at  a  certain  speed, 
and  draw  down  the  line  of  its  axis  (where  the  air 
would  be  greatly  rarefied)  yexy  cold  air  from  the  upper 
regions  to  mingle  with  the  warm  moist  air  nearer  the 
earth.  Or,  under  other  conditions  of  the  spiral,  the 
whirlwind  might  draw  up  the  warm  air  into  the 
freezing  upper  regions.  In  either  case  the  moisture  of 
the  warm  air  would  be  condensed  and  frozen.  The 
reader  knows,  of  course,  that  as  we  ascend  in  the  air 
the  temperature  diminishes,  until  at  a  certain  height, 
even  in  tropical  regions,  we  get  into  the  abode  of 
perpetual  frost.  The  mingling  of  a  warm  current 
with  an  extrem^y  cold  one  is  beheyed  to  be  one  efficient 
cause  of  a  hailstorm.  Not  that  the  subiect  is,  or  can 
be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  clearly  ac- 
counted for;  yet  it  must  be  due  to  differences  of 
temperature  tliat  at  one  time  we  get  a  lall  of  snow,  at 
another  a  fall  of  rain^  and  at  anothei*  a  fall  of  hail. 
The  part  that  electricity  plays  in  bringing  about  these 
eflcctfl  has  not  been  clearly  mode  out. 


GEORGE  THE  THIBD. 

Geokob  III.  was  the  fii-st  English  kins  of  his  house. 
The  two  previous  kmes  were  deyoted  neart  and  soul 
to  Hanoyer.  They  had  the  German  loye  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  clung  with  German  pertinacity  to 
its  ways,  its  food,  its  yirtuetf,  and  its  yices.  Theae 
sturdy,  braye  little  monarchs  belieyed  in  the  superior 
excellence  of  all  things  that  were  German.  The 
Gkrman  nobility  was  nobler  than  ours;  the  G^erman 
harses  and  the  German  farms  were  the  first  in  the 
world ;  and — heresy  of  heresies — the  German  beef  was 
better  woi*th  eating  than  the  ennobled  beef  of  England. 
If  these  kings  could  have  had  their  way  they  would 
have  made  England  a  proyince  of  Hanover.  But  we 
had  fortunately  a  bold  and  subtle  minister.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  A  bad  man,  a  coarse  man,  but  cleyer, 
resolute,  eood-humoured.  He  played  upon  the  two 
G^eorges ;  ne  played  upon  the  nation ;  he  kept  his  great 
horse-leech  parliament — always  crying  "  Give,  giye," — 
in  a  base  accordance  with  his  yiews,  by  pouring  gold  like 
blood  down  the  throats  of  the  mempers.  It  was  a 
degpraded  way  of  saving  us,  but  he  did  saye  us  from 
being  G^ermanised. 

The  two  Gorges  could  not  have  their  own  way  in 
England,  so  they  gave  all  their  loye  and  interest  to 
their  darling  Hanover.  George  II.  spent  two  whole 
years  there  in  1729-30,  and  nooody  cared  in  England. 
X  ear  after  year  he  went  to  his  little  state,  to  swallow 
the  delighiral  dust  of  the  long  linden  ayenne  of 
Herrenhausen — ^to  eat  his  heavy  suppers,  and  play  his 
dull  game  of  cards  with  the  same  duU  persons  day 
after  day  in  dull  monotony.  It  was  a  good  thing  for 
England.  It  left  the  country  time  to  settle  down  to 
recover  from  the  Jacobite  enthusiasm,  to  gain  strength 
in  peace,  to  lose  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  cayaDer 
spirit  which  had  died  for  loyalty  but  resisted  liberty. 

It  was  different  when  G^rge  III.  came  to  the  throuc 
He  had  no  Hanoverian  tendencies.    "Bom  and  edu- 
cated in  this  country,"  he  said  in  his  royal  speech,  '*  I 
glory  in  the  name  of  Briton."  The  popular  enthnaoasm 
was  great.    Lords,  commons,  and  people  sent  np  ad- 
dresses teeming  with  loyalty  and  devotion.     The  levees 
were  thronged.    Eyen  the  o]d  Jacobite  families  were 
once  more  seen  at  court.    The  king  was  yoted  delight- 
ful.    "The  soyereign  now,"  writes  H.  Walpole,  who 
remembered  G^rge  II.*s  g^ff  reserve,  "  walks  about 
and  speaks  to  eyerybody."      One  of    his   first  acts 
was  to  issue  a  proclamation  "  for  the  encoum^jnest 
of  piety  and  yirtue."     Such  a  proclamation   issued 
by  George  I.  would  haye  been  a  farce;    issued  by 
deorge  III.  it  was  a  reality.    During  more  than  fifty 
years  he  set  an  example  of  unaffected  Christian  piety 
to  his  subjects.      The  court  was   kept,  at   least  in 
semblance,  pure.    The  queen  enforced,  as  far  as  she 
could,  the  yirtues  which  she  practised.    The  higher 
classes  found  it  stupid :  no  great  balls — no  wild  gamb- 
Une — no  suppers ;  but  the  people  began  to  take  a  pride 
in  tne  unheard-of  morality  of  the  court.    Men  began 
to  set  up  a  new  ideal  to  which  a  loyal  life  was  to 
aspire — an  ideal  which  has  been  reachea  in  the  present 
reig^.    To  haye  succeeded  in  thus  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  court  was  a  work  worthy  of  a  king ;  and 
while  we  remember  this  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge defects,  which  when  yiewed  apart  from  other 
considerations  haye  made  some  people  doubt  the  real 
though  not  shining,  merit  of  George  III.   He  had  been 
imperfectly  educated  for  his  high  position,  but  was 
clear-sighted  within  his  own  range  of  subjects.    He 
coidd  master  with  ease  the  commonplaces  of  life,  hat 
lacked  power  for  the  appreciation  of  literature  and  art 
"  Was  there  ever,"  he  says  to  Miss  Bumey, "  such  stuf 
as  great  part  of  Shakespeare  ?  only  one  must  not  say 
so.     What?  is  there  not  sad  stuff?    What?  what. ^'' 
He  was  not  at  ease  with  men  of  genius:  he  felt  hi? 
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own  inferiority,  and  preferred  inferior  men  as  his 
companions.  He  had  a  certain  lore  of  art,  but  he 
neglected  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  patronized 
B^jamin  West.  He  liked  poetry,  but  he  could  not 
climb  Parnassus  higher  than  the  region  where  Beattie 
sentimentalized. 

But  it  was  the  kindly  simnlicity  of  his  nature,  his 
rather  rustic  good-humour,  his  mild  jokes,  his  in- 
difference to  state,  which  endeared  "  Fai-mer  George," 
as  they  called  him,  to  the  populace.  The  large  mass 
of  the  English  people  admire  genius,  but  they  do  not 
lore  it.  They  like  something  they  can  xmderstand 
— something  which  appeals  to  everyday  experience 
and  commonplace  feeling.  And  the  life  of  tne  king 
and  queen  was  charmingly  comprehensible — delight- 
fully stupid.  They  were  never  more  at  home  than  in 
simple  pleasures — simple,  quiet,  home  life.  The  king 
rose  at  six.  At  eight  the  queen  met  him,  and  they 
went  to  the  royal  chapel  to  hear  prayers.  Every  day 
he  rode  for  hours,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain,  round  about 
the  farms  at  Kew  or  the  wide  plains  below  Windsor. 
He  talked  to  all  the  farmers,  and  the  g^rls  at  work, 
and  the  little  boys  going  to  schooL  He  asked  a  hun- 
dred questions  and  never  waited  for  an  answer.  Every 
one  remembers  the  story — told  with  more  quizzical 
cleverness  than  good-nature  by  Peter  Pindai'--how  his 
Majesty  once  entered  a  cottage  and  found  an  old  woman 
making  an  apple  dumpling,  and  how  quaintly  the  royal 
wonderment  was  expressed  at  the  insoluble  problem  of 
how  the  apple  got  in  to  the  dumpling.  It  is  more 
certain  that  he  once  entered  a  cottage,  and  no  person 
being  within,  found  the  roast  burning.  He  turned  the 
string  till  he  grew  tired,  and  then  left  the  meat  to  its 
fate.  But  when  the  old  woman  came  back,  she  found 
that  monarchs  could  be  kind  as  weU  as  useful.  There 
was  a  paper  tied  to  the^  string,  and  on  it  written: 
"  Five  guineas  to  buy  a  jack."  Such  were  his  simple 
amusements.  There  was  something  ridiculous  in  them, 
but  his  people  passed  over  that  and  thought  only  of  the 
goodness.  After  dinner  he  walked  on  the  terraces 
with  his  darling  Amelia  and  the  queen.     The  people 

fathered  round  him,  pleased  with  the  good  old  man— 
e  had  a  smile  and  bow  for  all — ^thc  Eton  boys  looked 
on  at  royalty  in  undress — the  band  played  cheerfully 
in  the  summer  air,  and  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  grey 
waUs  of  the  grand  old  castle,  and  sank  slowly  behind 
the  spires  of  Eton  and  the  winding  Thames. 

In  the  evening  there  was  backgammon,  or  a  concert, 
for  the  king  loved  music — ana  the  day  was  often 
finished  by  a  country  dance.  That  is  a  picture  of  the 
royal  life,  and  it  reads  like  a  pag^  out  of  the  annals  of 
a  country  village. 

How  this  simple  life  was  dignified  by  goodness  and 
adorned  with  piety  might  be  shown  by  many  well- 
known  stories,  (hie  day,  for  example,  the  king  was 
riding  in  Windsor  Park,  and  in  one  of  the  glades  he 
came  upon  a  woman  who  was  at  the  point  of  death. 
Her  little  girl  was  hanging  over  her  piteously  crying. 
The  king  was  touched,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  woman, 
who  had  seen  better  days.  She  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  a  minister.  "  I  will  be  your  minister," 
said  the  king;  and  ho  took  out  his  Bible  and  read  the 
words  of  life  in  her  ears.  His  attendants  came  up  un- 
perceived,  and  saw  the  good  old  man.  They  waited, 
and  beheld  how,  when  he  had  finished  reading  and 
speaking,  he  knelt  down  with  uncovered  head  and  com- 
mended the  parting  sonl  to  the  peace  of  Gk)d  and  the 
love  of  Christ.  It  was  a  soene  they  never  forgot.  It 
throws  a  delicate  light  of  tenderness  and  sacred  feel- 
ing round  the  character  of  "Farmer  (^orge."  A 
similar  scene  of  unaffected  benevolence  is  represented 
in  our  engraving.  If  the  king's  intellect  was  not  very 
strong,  his  affections  were  deep  and  true. 

He  loved  dearly  his  little  wife,  even  when  she  grew 
old  and  somewhat  stem.  And  she  clung  to  him  faith- 
fully, guarded  and  guided  him  when  his  terrible  disease 


made  tragic  the  simple  life  at  Windsor.    He  gave  to  ' 
his  little  daughter  an  intensity  of  love  which  raised  | 
the  poor  old  man's  life  into  the  region  of  aceptrei  < 
tragedy.    YHien  she  died  he  could  not  bear  it^    His 
reason  fled — hia  heart   was  broken — but    his  figure 
becomes  poetical  then  in  history.    Whose  words  m 
these  which  we  hear  from  his  lips  P —  j 

No,  no,  no  life  I 
Why  shoald  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  hare  life. 
And  thoa  no  breaUi  at  all  ?    Thou'll  come  no  more  ! 
Nerer,  never,  never,  never,  never  I 
Pray  yon,  undo  this  button  i^thank  yon,  tir. 
Do  you  see  this  ?    Look  on  her,  look,  her  lips. 
Look  thei« — look  there. 

From  November  1810  he  never  recovered  his  reason. 
He  became  blind  and  deaf.  He  saw  no  more  the  sonny 
slopes  he  had  so  much  and  so  simply  loved.  He  heaixl 
no  more,  or  but  faintly,  the  music  to  which  he  used  so 
quaintljr  to  beat  time  with  his  roll  of  paper.  A  set  of  • 
rooms  in  Windsor  was  allotted  to  him.  In  every  room 
was  a  harpsichord,  and  he  used  to  wonder,  with  his 
sightless  eyes  and  his  long  white  beard,  mournfully  on 
from  chamber  to  chamber — ^peopling  them  with  cour- 
tiers to  whom  he  spoke — living  in  a  shadowy  world  of 
shadowy  parliaments,  and  armies,  and  bygone  scenes, 
in  which  his  youth  had  expended  its  hsSmless  joys. 
But  deep  beneath  his  misery  slept  his  love  of  God,  his 
faith  in  his  Saviour.  Once  the  queen  came  in  to  see 
him.  She  found  him  singing  a  nymn,  accompanying 
himself  softly  on  the  instrument.  For  a  moment  the 
well-known  air  brought  back  his  reason.  He  rose  and 
knelt  down  beside  her  and  broke  into  tearful  prayer. 
He  besought  the  heavenly  Father  for  her,  for  his 
children,  for  the  people  of  England.  Then  he  spoke 
of  himself.  Would  God  free  him  from  the  burden  of 
his  disease,  or  if  not,  make  him  say,  "  Not  my  i?ill.  but 
thine  be  done  ?"  Then  the  whole  crushing  weight  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  disease  came  upon  his  brain,  and 
he  sank  back  into  idiotcy  again. 

There  is  no  more  to  say*  He  died  and  made  no  sign. 
But  that  one  moment  of  lucidity  makes  us  know  that 
he  who  read  the  story  of  immortality  and  Hfe  and  love 
to  the  dying  woman,  had  drunk  deep  at  the  same 
fountain,  and  foun^  when  life's  fitful  fever  had  burnt 
out,  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding  ot  his 
Father's  home. 


LITTLE  EVILS. 


The  sum  of  life  is  made  of  little  things; 

Life  is  not  shower'd  on  us  in  one  vast  flood 

To  overwhelm  us  in  our  littleness! 

But  we  are  led  into  it  step  by  step. 

Through  childhood  and  through  youth  into  ripe  a 

Beady  to  gather  when  the  time  is  come.  * 

So  as  all  life  is  made  of  little  thin^ 
And  all  our  joys,  and  all  our  happiness, 
Depend  on  litue  things  as  much  as  great ; 
So  are  our  sorrows  and  our  pains  ana  iUa 
Most  mercifully  meted  out  to  us 
In  portions  fitted  for  our  strength  to  bear ! 

No  evils  then  are  they — ^though  called  such ; 
Little  or  great  they  tend  unto  ourgood. 
If  wo  accept  them  as  the  gifts  of  ^aven. 
Blessing  the  hand  of  Him  who  chasteneth. 
Because  we  therefore  know  we  are  behoved. 
Then  will  that  love  make  every  burden  light. 
And  for  the  burden,  and  the  power  to  bear, 
We  shall  give  thanks  to  Him  who  is  our  help. 
Who  doetn  all  things,  and  doth  iJl  things  w^ 

O.H.  W. 


l*leople'4  Mdgtflne,  July  Oih,  1S«7.] 
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BOVTBMY, 

XtoBBBT  SoiTTHET  ifl  One  cf  the  mofit  Yolaminotis 
ivriters  in  the  langna^e,  and  he  has  acquired  fame  as 
a  poet,  historian,  cntic,  and  biographer.  His  know- 
ledge was  immense,  his  assiduity  nntiring.  He  toiled 
as  stcadilj  as  the  htbourer  whose  dailj  work  earns 
the  dailj  food,  and  ahnost  his  onlj  relaxation  was  a 
change  of  literary  employment. 
^  Perhaps  no  man  ever  worked  harder  or  led  a  happier 
life,  "i  hare  lived  in  the  sunshine,**  he  said;  ana  on 
reading  his  biography  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
he  made  much  oi  the  sunshine  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  12ih  August,  1774, 
and  has  related  in  his  own  beautiful  Englisn  the  story 
of  his  school  days,  and  sketched  with  much  humour 
the  .character  of  the  aunt  in  whose  house  much  of  his 
holiday  time  was  spent.  Miss  Tyler  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary x>ersonage,  full  of  strange  habits  and  crotchets. 
She  took  more  precautions  ag^amst  dust  "  than  would 
have  been  aeednil  ag^ainst  the  plague  in  an  infected 
city.*'  "  I  have  seen  her,**  writes  her  nephew,  "  order 
the  teakettle  to  be  emptied  and  refilled  because  some 
one  had  passed  across  the  hearth  while  it  was  on  the 
fire  preparing  for  her  breakfast.  She  had  a  cup  once 
buried  for  six  weeks  to  purify  it  from  the  lips  of  one 
whom  she  accounted  unclean:  all  who  were  not  her 
favourites  were  included  in  that  class.  A  chair  in 
which  an  unclean  person  had  sat  was  put  out  in  the 
garden  to  be  aired ;  and  I  never  saw  her  more  annoyed 
than  on  one  occasion  when  a  man  who  called  upon 
business  seated  himself  in  her  own  chair:  how  the 
cushion  was  ever  again  to  be  rendered  fit  for  her  use 
she  knew  not."  Most  great  men  have  had  good  if  not 
^eat  mothers,  and  Southey  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  *'  Take  her  for  all  in  aU,"  he  writes,  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  being  ever  brought  into  the 
world,  and  carried  through  it,  ft  larger  portion  of 
original  goodness  than  my  deat*  mother.  £very  one 
who  knew  her  loved  her,  for  she  seemed  made  to  be 
happy  herself,  and  to  make  every  one  happy  within 
her  uttlc  sphere.  Her  understanding  waCa  as  good 
as  her  heaH.  It  is  from  her  I  have  inherited  that 
alertness  of  mind  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  lo 
have  undertaken  half  of  what  I  have  performed.  Gk>d 
never  blessed  a  human  creature  with  a  more  cheerful 
disposition,  a  more  generous  spirit^  a  sweeter  temper, 
or  a  tenderer  heart.** 

The  boy's  life  although  solitary  was  cheerful  Yery 
early  he  acquired  that  love  of  reading  which  remained 
with  him  tnrough  life.  His  fathers  library  indeed 
consisted  only  of  "  The  Spectator,"  "  The  Guardian," 
and  a  few  pamphlets  and  plays ;  but  Robert  found  the 
food  he  loved  ai  a  circulatiiig  libraxy,  which  to  his  in- 
finite deliffht  contained  a  copy  of  Spenser's  "Fnery 
Queen."  He  read  Shakespeare,  too,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  and  other  fine  old  books  which 
stirred  his  imagination,  and  led  him  into  a  world 
of  beauty.  Out  of  doors  there  was  the  freedom  of 
country  uf  ^  and  with  his  aunt's  servant-boy  Shad  he 
would  roam  about  the  rocks  and  woods  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  in  search  of  wild  flowers. 

We  must  pass  over  this  happy  time,  which  ended  when 
Robert  was  sent  to  Weetmmster  School,  from  whence, 
after  three  or  four  jrears,  he  was  summarily  expelled  for 
writing  a  paper  gainst  corporal  punishment.  Then  we 
follow  him  toBalBol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  teUs  us 
that  he  learned  to  row  aad  to  swim,  bat  did  not  make 
great  progress  in  academical  studies.  But  he  was  eager 
for  general  knowledge,  and  lost  no  time  in  icue« 
ness  or  dissipation.  Years  afterwards  he  recorded 
gratefully,  Uiai  with  many  tcanptations  to  vice  he  was 
happily  preserved  from  it.    Wnen  in  his  nineteenth 


year  Southey  wrote  his  first  epic  poem,  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
and  before  that  time  he  had  burnt  and  lost  10,000 
verses.  Thus  early  did  he  discover  his  vocation  as  an 
author,  and  after  several  efforts  in  other  directions, 
for  he  tried  medicine  and  the  law,  the  poet  returned  to 
his  first  love.  At  this  time  his  political  creed  was  in 
favour  of  republicanism,  and  his  religious  creed  was 
unsettled.  His  uncle,  a  clergyman  to  whom  he  was 
much  indebted,  wished  Southey  to  enter  the  church, 
but  he  was  too  honest  to  undertake  a  solemn  ofiice  for 
which  he  knew  himself  unfitted ;  and  when  afterwards 
he  was  able  fullv  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
it  is  probable  that  he  served  her  better  as  a  layman 
than  he  would  have  done  as  a  priest. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the  scheme 
called  Pantisocracy,  which,  in  their  youthful  days, 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  and  a  few  men  less  eminent, 
embraced  with  enthusiasm.  They  would  migrate  to 
America,  take  possession  of  some  virgin  soil,  and 
support  themselves  by  manual  labour,  while  their 
wives  would  undertake  iiU  domestic  duties.  The  earn- 
ings were  to  be  placed  in  a  common  purse,  and  their 
leisure  hours  were  to  be  devoted  to  literature  and 
poetry.  It  was  a  pleasant  dream,  from  which  Southey 
was  one  of  the  first  to  awaken.  There  were  three 
sisters  at  Bath  to  whom  three  of  the  Pantisocrats 
were  attached.  Lovell  married  one  of  the  trio,  Cole- 
ridge another,  and  Southey,  having  promised  to  accom- 
Sany  his  uncle  to  Portugal,  married  on  the  day  of  their 
eparture.  Husband  and  wife  parted  at  the  church 
door,  and  Edith  Southey  preserved  her  maiden  name 
and  wore  her  wedding  rmg  hung  round  her  neck  until 
the  event  became  public.  **  Should  I  perish  by  ship- 
wreck," the  poet  wrote,  "or  by  any  other  casualty,  I 
have  relations  whose  prejudice  will  yield  to  the  anguish 
of  afiection,  and  who  will  love,  cherish,  and  g^ve  all 
possible  consolation  to  my  widow." 

Months  afterwards  the  young  couple  are  in  Lon- 
don, struggling  bravely  with  a  narrow  and  uncertain 
income,  and  yet  ready,  as  Southev  ever  was,  to  hold 
out  a  helpi^  hand  to  others,  whether  relations  or 
strangers.  He  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  throughout 
the  greater  poi'tion  of  his  life ;  vet  he  gave  s^pipathv 
and  money  and  time,  more  precious  to  him  still,  to  aU 
who  had  any  claim  upon  him,  and  to  many  who  had 
no  claim  whatever  save  the  brotherhood  of  letters.  No 
one  ever  made  more  splendid  sacrifices  for  those  he 
loved,  no  one  ever  thought  less  of  his  own  ease,  or 
cared  less  for  mere  worldly  aggrandizement. 
^  In  1804,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Southey  took  posses- 
sion of  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  a  lovely  mountain  nomc ; 
and  there  for  nearly  forty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  refusing  more  than  one  munificent  offer 
which  would  have  drawn  him  from  tibe  mountains  that 
he  loved  so  well  to  the  distractions  of  a  London  life. 
Years  passed  on  and  children  grew  up  ai'ound  him. 
"  Bvery  house,"  he  wrote,  "  should  have  in  it  a  baby  of 
six  months  and  a  kitten  rising  six  weeks."  How  he 
loved  the  music  of  the  little  ones;  how  ready  he 
always  was  to  romp  with  them  or  to  teach  them ;  how 
he  would  shout  with  them  over  the  house,  and  rejoice 
in.  making  the  loudest  noise;  how  sometimes  he 
would  write  nonsense  venes  for  their  amusement,  and 
sometimes  nonsense  letters ;  and  how  in  more  serious 
moments  he  would  point  them  wisely  and  cheerfully 
from  the  parents*  love  on  earth  to  the  love  of  the  great 
Father  in  Heaven;  how  death  visited  that  happy 
household,  taking  from  it  the  dearest  lamb  of  the  floctc ; 
and  how,  after  many,  many  years  of  home  happiness, 
the  faithfid  pair  were  sadly  parted,  and  a  cloud,  never 
more  to  be  lifted  up  in  this  world,  fell  upon  the  f amilv 
— all  this  will  be  found  in  the  "  Life  and  Correspond- 
enoe,"  in  which,  for  the  most  part  in  the  poet's  lan- 
g^ge,  his  career  is  recorded.  All  wecan  do  here  is  to 
give  one  or  two  bright  glimpses  of  the  poet's  homo 
while  the  sunshine  was  resting  on  it. 


nO^E  MEMORIES  OF  THE  P0ET3. 


[Peopk'i  I 


"  The  hnppieat  lives,"  said  Sonthej,  speaking  of  hifl 
own,  "  are  tnoee  which  have  the  least  vBriety ;"  and  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  he  saya :  •'  My  aetiona  are  aa  regu- 
lar as  those  of  St.  Bimstan's  qiiart«r-boja.  Three 
pages  of  luHtory_  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five  in 
small  quarto  printing) ;  then  to  tnmscribe  and  copy 
for  the  press,  or  to  meuce  my  eelectiona  and  biographiea, 
or  what  elae  snits  my  humour  till  dinner  time ;  from 
dinner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the  newspaper, 
and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta— for  sleep  a^wa 
with  me,  and  I  have  a  good  aubstantial  theory  to  prove 
that  it  most — for  as  a  man  who  walks  much  requires 
to  sit  down  and  rest  himself,  so  does  the  brain,  if  it  be 
the  part  most  worked,  require  ita  repose.  Well,  after 
tea  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  rewrite,  and  co^y 
tlil  I  am  tiredj  and  tken  turn  to  an^hing  else  till 
supper ;  and  this  is  ray  life— which,  if  it  be  not  a  very 
mcny  one,  is  yet  aa  linpy  as  heart  could  wish."  Hia 
writiiiga  do  not  make  him  a  rich  man,  hut  he  knows 


that  she  ahould  live,  ii 

and  too  valuable  in  ita  „ — ^ 

me,  to  be  given  up  for  any  lignt  inconveniences,  either  1 
on  your  part  or  mine.  An  absence  of  a  yeai  vwiA 
make  her  effeotnally  forget  me, ,  . .  But  of  iiese  iMngi  ; 
we  will  talk  at  leisure  j  only,  dear,  dear  Edith,  ire  moA 
not  part." 

At  another  time,  when  invited  by  some  great  men  to 
London,  he  writes :— "  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  tlieK|»  md 
a  comfort  in  one's  old  coat  and  old  shoest  one's  om 
chair  and  own  fireaide,  one's  own  writii^-desk  uid 
own  libmry — with  a  little  girl  climbing  up  to  mj 
neck,  and  aayine,  'Don't  go  to  Loudon,  papa;  jou  , 
must  stay  with  Edith!'— and  a  little  boy  whomlluTe 
taught  to  speak  tie  language  of  cats,  dugs,  cuckoM, 
jackasses,  tK.,  before  he  can  articalate  a  word  of  bis 
own — there  ia  such  a  comfort  in  all  these  thin^  tkt 
traTUportalion  to  London  aeems  a  heavier  pmufilimei^ 
than  any  sins  of  mine  deserve." 


that  they  wiU  give  him  a  permanent  name  in  literature ; 
and  that  "  one  overwhelming  propensity  has  formed 
his  destiny,  aud  marred  all  prospects  of  rank  and 
wealth ;  but  it  has  made  him  happy,  and  will  make 
him  immortal."    Southey  cared  nothing,  however,  for 

*V*  l^_  J     ^J 1 Ll-l.    * -       -■-..■.  »-■ 


the  kind  of  applause  which  a  ii 
society.    All  nis  happin 
own   roof-tree  i    and  once   i 


of  genius  gains  . 
centered  beneath  hia 
in  Edinburgh,  and 
after  spending  a  few  days  with  Sir  Walt«r  &»>tt,  he 
writes  thus  to  his  wife  :  "  What  I  have  now  to  say  to 
you  is,  that  having  been  eight  days  from  home,  with  aa 
little  discomfort,  and  as  little  reason  for  discoinfort  as 
a.  man  can  reasonably  expect,  I  have  yet  felt  so  little 
oomfortahlei  so  great  sense  of  solitariness,  and  so  many 
homeward  yearnings,  that  certainlv  I  will  not  go  to 
Lisbon  without  you ;  a  resolution  which,  if  yonr  feel- 
ings be  at  all  like  mine,  will  not  displease  yon. . .  .  But 
for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  and  for  Ettle  Edith's 
sake,  I  will  not  consent  to  any  s^taration.  The  growth 
of  a  year's  love  between  her  and  me,  if  it  please  God 


Southt^s  libraiY  consisted  of  several  thoitiU' 
volumes.  It  was  nis  joy  and  pride,  and  he  deenN 
the  arrival  of  a  box  of  booka  "the  highest  pmaii' 
terrestrial  pleasore."  "^Sj  study,"  he  writes,  "com- 
mands the  finest  view  in  Elngluid ;"  uid  in  hi^  "Cu- 
loqaiea "  he  says :  "  Here  I  posaeas  the  g*tliA«d 
treasures  of  time,  the  harvest  of  so  many  generitiiw 
laid  n[)  in  my  gamers ;  and  when  I  go  to  Uie  wisi^ 
there  is  the  lake,  and  the  circle  of  mountain*,  m 
the  illimitable  sky."  The  writer  of  this  paper  obt»iiw 
admittance  to  Oreta  Hall  a  year  or  two  sint*.  '' 
contains  no  longer  any  trace  of  the  poet  lanrcstf ,  w 
the  room  once  bis  library  was  crowded  with  article  « 
vertu,  pictures,  stuffed  birds,  and  cnrioaitaea  of  (^ 
deecription,  packed  against  ihe  walls  or  lying  i^ 
upon  the  floor.  It  was  sad  to  think  of  the  cbuP 
which  time  had  wrought;  yet  surely  not  sltogetli«»^ 
for  wise  and  beautiful  thongbte  and  bleased  dwds  li" 
on  through  ^ea,  and  in  a  life  like  Southey's  there  i^  be 
no  failure.    Standing  in  that  room  once  conteei*t«' " 
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genias  and  virtue,  it  was  natural  to  recall  the  ezaairite 
Gnes  written  there,  in  sight  of  his  beloved  bookSi  by 
the  schohir  and  the  poet : — 

My  daji  among  the  dead  are  pase'd. 

Around  me  i  behold, 
Where'er  these  caKual  tjei  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old : 
My  never^&iling  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead  \  with  them 

I  live  in  long>past  years  ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  &ulta  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

Sonthey,  we  ure  told,  was  "  a  most  re^ar  and  child- 
like reader  of  his  Bible  ;'*  and  whether  in  sorrow  or  in 
joj,  he  manifested  an  unwarering  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  sentiment  he  expressed  in  the  following  noble 
line — 

Onward  in  faith,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven-— 

actuated  his  course  through  life.  He  had  special  need 
of  this  religious  trust  and  resi^ation  before  the  end 
came;  and  when,  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1848,  he  passed 
quietly  away,  those  who  loved  him,  and  they  were  many 
indeed,  felt  glad  to  think  that  he  had  resigned — 

This  weary  load 
Of  death  called  life,  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 


PARISIAN  8KET0EES. 

XI.— JCABKETS  AND  ICARKET  WOMEN. — PAST  UX. 

"We  must  now  turn  to  the  second  portion  of  the  head- 
ing  of  our  article.  In  the  Paris  markets,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  bi*anches  of  commerce,  womenperform  a 
far  more  important  part  than  with  us.  The  mai*ket 
women  of  Paris,  or  Dames  de  la  Halle,  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  are  a  rery  numerous  body,  and  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  made  themselves  both 
influential  and  troublesome,  especially  during  the  first 
French  Revolution,  when  their  conduct  was  infamous 
in  the  extreme.  It  could  hardly  be  imagined  that  the 
motherly  ^^d-tempered  looking?  women  we  at  present 
see  in  the  Halles  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  so 
laj^ely  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  "furiea  of  the 
guillotine ;"  and  yet  the  predecessors  of  these  women 
were  amone  the  most  cruel  of  those  who  followed  the 
lialf  crazed  and  afterwards  wholly  insane  republican 
entbusiast,  Theroi^e  de  Mericoui*t,  when  on  horse- 
l>ack,  and  attired  in  a  blood-coloured  riding  dress, 
-with  a  sabre  b;y  her  side,  and  pistols  in  her  belt,  she 
I'ode  from  Paris  to  Versailles  beside  the  ferocious 
•Toardan,  known  as  the  man  with  the  long  beard,  one 
of  the  most  bloodthirsty  miscreants  of  the  first  fVench 
ReTolution.  Yet  hardened  and  ferocious  as  Theroigne 
4ie  Merioourt  was,  she  was  too  mild  for  the  furies  who 
f ox'med  her  body  guard.  As  a  punishment  for  having 
Bhown  some  slight  symptoms  of  pity,  they  nearly  tore 
her  to  pieces ;  and  although  her  life  was  sav^,  she 
soon  afterwards  became  a  confirmed  maniac,  and  was 
sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  Salpetrierc,  where 


she  remained  till  her  death,  which  occurred  about 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  the  Paiis  market  women 
were  those  wretches  who  assisted  the  men  to  break  into 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  when  inside  far 
exceeded  them  in  heaping  insults  on  the  unfortunate 
royal  family.  Unlike  their  male  companions,  who 
were  somewhat  touched  at  the  sight  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette waiting  to  receive  them,  holding  the  hand  of 
her  daught^,  a  beautiful  fair-complexioned  girl  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  Dauphin,  a  chOd 
of  seven  years  old,  seated  on  the  table  before  her,  their 
behaviour  to  her  was  especially  infamous.  Most  of  the 
men  silently  hung  back,  as  if  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
the  humiliated  greatness  before  them ;  but  some  stood 
by,  and  with  derisive  and  vulgar  gestures  gi'ossly 
insulted  the  queen.  Their  companions,  ashamed  of 
their  insolence,  insisted  on  their  leaving  the  room,  and 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  themselves  obeyed, 
but  on  the  women  they  were  powerless.  Bv  way  of 
turning  opinion  in  favour  of  the  queen,  one  of  the  men 
requested  her  permission  to  place  the  bonnet  rougn 
upon  the  child's  head.  The  queen  herself  took  the  cap 
from  the  man's  hand  and  placed  it  on  the  Dauphin. 
The  men  applauded,  and  considered  it  as  a  compli- 
ment; not  so  the  women.  They  heaped  on  the 
unhappy  lady  the  grossest  insults,  couched  in  the 
vilest  and  coarsest  language,  and  used  every  impreca- 
tion against  her  that  malice  could  dictate.  For- 
tunately the  children  were  too  young  and  innocent  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  lan^page  used,  but  the 
queen  had  the  greatest  difficulty  m  supporting  her 
dignity  and  presence  of  mind  under  their  insults. 
But  even  among  the  women  of  the  Halle  all  womanly 
feeling  was  not  extinct.  A  young  cirl  of  pleasing 
appearance  came  forward,  and  in  the  vilest  terms 
insulted  the  queen,  whom  she  called  TAutrichienne. 
Marie  Antoinette,  struck  by  the  contrast  of  the  gii'l's 
rage  and  the  naturally  mild  expression  of  her  face, 
gentiy  said  to  her— 

"  Why  do  you  hate  me  ?  Have  I  ever  knowingly 
done  you  any  ii^ury,  or  given  you  oflfence  P" 

"  No,  not  to  me,  said  the  girl ;  "  but  you  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  misery  of  the  nation." 

"Poor  child,"  replied  the  queen,  "  some  one  has  told 
you  so,  and  deceived  you.  What  interest  can  I  have 
m  making  the  people  miserable?  The 'wife  of  the 
king,  and  mother  of  the  Dauphin,  I  am  a  French- 
woman by  all  the  feelings  of  my  heai't,  and  as  a  wife 
and  mother.  I  shall  never  again  see  mv  own  country. 
I  can  only  be  happy  or  unhappy  in  France.  I  was 
happy  when  the  people  loved  me. 

These  gentle  woitU  affected  the  heai't  of  the  gii-l, 
and  she  Durat  into  teai*s.  She  begged  the  queen's 
pardon  for  her  behaviour,  saying,  "1  did  not  know 
you,  but  I  see  you  are  good." 

Her  companions  however  were  displeased  with  the 
feeling  she  showed,  and  upbraided  her  for  it.  A 
violent  scene  was  about  to  commence,  when  fortunately 
Santerre,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution — a 
rough,  coarse-minded  man,  but  with  far  more  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  about  him  than  was  common 
with  his  party — entered  the  room.  He  was  precisely 
the  description  of  man  to  rule  a  mob.  One  of  the 
people  himself,  he  knew  well  their  method  of  thinking, 
and  the  arguments  which  would  have  most  force 
among  them.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  herculean 
frame,  and  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  and  had  as  well  a 
good  deal  of  rough  eloquence  at  command.  But  with 
all  his  coarseness,  Santerre  had  a  kind  heart,  and  was 
easily  moved  to  compassion  by  the  sorrows,  not  only 
of  those  of  his  own  class,  but  of  those  above  him. 
Perceivinff  the  position  the  queen  and  her  family  were 
in,  he  pushed  throng^  the  crowd  and  advanced  towards 
them.  Seeingf  the  Dauphin's  brow  was  bathed  with 
perspiration  beneath  the  bonnet  rouge  on  his  head,  he 
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■aid  to  those  near  him,  "Take  the  cap  off  the  cliild*a 
head ;  don't  70a  Bee  he  is  haJf  stifled  with  the  heat." 
And  then  tnmiiig  apon  the  crowd  of  women  who  were 
preeaing  around  the  table,  he  oommtuidcd  them,  in  an 
imperioas  tone  of  voice,  to  leave  the  room ;  and  the 
aune  fnries,  who  shortly  before  had  thrnat  aside  with 
their  hands  the  bayonets  of  the  aotdieiT,  and  set  the 
rojral  anthority  at  defiance,  now  cowed  before  a  single 
man,  and  left  the  room  without  farther  opposition. 

As  the  power  of  the  reToIutioniats  increased,  bo  did 
the  power  of  the  Dames  de  la  Halle  and  their  sister- 
hood increase  in  proportion.  There  was  hardly  a 
popular  disturbance  or  maBsaerB  in  which  they  did  not 
take  a  prominent  part.  Lamartine  speaks  of  them  as 
being  "  Terrible  during  the  combat,  and  cmel  after 
victory."    Thoys<«asi<mated  the  vanquished,  spilt  th«tr 


Por  some  yean  after  order  was  restored  the  Sum 
de  la  Halle  oocasiomUly  made  themselves  exoeediigl}  . 
troublesome.  The  Emperor  N^raleon  at  Isst  com. 
pletely  subdued  them.  A  strong  detachKent  of  thai- 
body  once  attempted  to  advise  him  on  some  part  o(  hii  1 
milLtary  policy.  He  out  them  ahort,  however,  m  Uieir 
arguments,  by  saying,  "  We  have  each  our  putiniLir  ' 
duties  to  perform ;  I  will  do  mine,  and  you  had  betin  I 
attend  to  your  own,  I  have  no  wish  to  int«rferflwili 
yourcabbages,  nor  shall  roa  with  my  policy.  Kovgo!' ! 
From  that  time  the  Paris  market  women  nie  do 
more  trouble,  but  settled  down  into  an  iooSeiuire,  ' 
hard-working,  mnch-endm^g  community.  Like  our  ' 
own  Billin^gate  ladies,  the^  have  their  pecnliu 
Tocabulary,  particularly  rich  in  invectives,  bat  it  it 
[  rarely  need  nnless  in  cases  of  great  provocation.    Tlicii  I 
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blood,  and  mutilated  their  bodies.  The  Bevolntion, 
its  acntations,  its  days,  its  sentences,  and  its  execntions, 
lud  t>ecome  for  these  furies  as  the  combats  of  the 
gladiators  were  to  the  corrupted  female  patricians  of 
HQcient  Bomo.  Annoyed  at  being  eiduded  from  the 
clubs  of  men,  these  women  founded  among  themselves 
"  Societies  of  Bepublican  and  Kcvolutionary  Women." 
They  even  trained  children  in  their  own  infamous 
ideas,  and  established  among  them  the  club  of  "  Red 
Children."  To  such  aji  extent  did  these  wretches  carry 
their  cruelty,  as  to  call  down  the  frequent  reprobation 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Be  volution  themselves.  Chaumette 
even  went  so  Ibx  as  to  order  their  leader,  Boee  Lacombe, 
into  arrest  for  disturbing  with  her  band  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Assembly;  and  Bobespierre  on  more  than 
one  oocasioa  denounced  them  as  bringing  shame  upon 
the  rcpnblie. 


courtesy  seems  to  have  increased  and  their  ba3 1>*- 
^uage  to  have  diminished  in  proportien  with  w 
increase  of  acoommodation  which  was  beins  pioiidei  I 
for  them.  In  faot,  many  expreasionB  which,  prior  w 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Halles  Oentralee,  were  in  ochudoo 
use  among  them,  are  now  considered  •■  lU^*''  [ 
liamentary,  and  are  fast  becoming  obsolete. 

A  portion  of  their  old  tendency  to  set  the  aatkoriti^ , 
at  d«£ance  even  now  occasionally  develops  itsdf  ii  "^  1 
manner,  shown  in  our  woodout.  ]£any  of  the  moeB 
attending^  the  market  Hve  in  the  outskirts  of  S"* 
and  are  m  the  habit  of  driving  small  carts  iototM , 
city,  laden  with  vegetables  and  other  garden  pTodaK 
Now  all  articles  of  consumption  ent«aring  P"fi»  pI' 
as  we  have  said  before,  a  tax  colled  the  octroi  diiti»  I 
On  some  articles  this  tax  is  enormously  tea^Ji  "f"  I 
thereby  the  temptation  to  smuggle  is  very  gre**'   " 
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prevent  it,  at  eacli  entrance  to  Paris  there  is  an  octroi 
I    office,  with  a  strong  staff  of  officials,  at  which  every 
driver  of  a  cart  is  obliged,  before  he  enters,  to  make  a 
declaration  of  the  goods  he  carries,  to  show  his  way- 
bill to  the  officers  on  duty,  and  to  pay  the  octroi  dues, 
nnder  a  penalty  equal  to  the  gross  value  of  the  articles 
he  has  with  him.    To  carry  out  their  duty  the  more 
effectually,  the  officers  are  provided  with  long  iron  rods, 
with  which  they  pierce  the  goods  on  the  carts,  unless 
they  are  packages  which  upon   declaration  may  be 
injured  by  such  a  process.     No  individual  entering 
Paris  is  exempt  from  this  examination,  and  the  carriage 
of  the  nobleman  is  no  more  excused  than  the  donkey 
cart  of  the  market  woman.    Even  the  examination  of 
the  person  is  permitted,  should  the  officer  on  duty 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  individual  has  goods 
upon  him  subject  to  the  octroi  dues.    The  officers  have 
but  little  trouble  with  the  men  attending  the  market, 
any  bulky  article  concealed  under  their  clothes  being 
easily  detected.     With  women,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different ;  the  amplitude  of  female  attire  giving 
them  far  grater  opportunity  for  smuggling  than  the 
men.     And  this  facility  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  these  women  generally  enter  Paris  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  darkness 
favouring  them  considerably.    It  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  a  lady  of  the  kind  to  enter  Paris  a  re- 
markably stout-looking  woman,  and  to  leave  it  a  thin 
if  not  a  g^raceful  figure,  the  difference  in  bulk  being 
caused  by  the  smuggled  goods  which  were  concealed 
under  her  clothes.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  should  she  have  so  much 
brandy  in  bladders  about  her  as  would  fill  half  a  dozen 
bottles,  her  profit  is  about  four  shillings  English,  when 
her  legitimate  earnings  would  not  be  half  that  sum. 
When  the  officers  are  convinced  that  a  woman  has 
smuggled    goods    about   her,    they   show    but   little 
ceremony;  and  scenes,  such  as  that  in  our  woodcut, 
are  bj  no  means  of  unfrequent  occuiTence. 


PROFITABLE  BEE-KEEPING. 

VI. 

How  TO  QiTB  BBSS  Additionax  Room.— If  the 

plan  of  management  be  adopted  which  I  recommended 

in  the  last  chapter,  plenty  of  room  must  be  given  both 

to  the  swarm  and  to  the  old  hive  from  which  it  issued. 

For  both  should  be  very  populous  by  the  time  honey 

aboundB  ;  and  in  good  yeai*s  even  the  largest  hives 

which  I  have  recommended  will  be  found  insufficient 

for  the  wants  of  the  bees.    There  are  various  wavs  of 

increasing  the  accommodation  of  a  hive.    There  is  the 

coDunon  eke,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  consisting  of 

one  or  more  hoops  of  straw,  placed  under  the  "  lippens," 

so  as  to  lift  them  up  two  or  three  inches.    By  this 

EKieaJis  much  useful  space  is  afforded  to  the  bees,  and 

^iv-ith  very  little  trouble.    But  to  these  ekes,  whether  of 

straw  or  wood,  there  are  several  objections,  which  are 

ol>viated  by  giving  room  at  the  top  instead  of  at  tne 

Hottom  of  the  hive.    Bees  store  their  honey  chiefly  in 

tlie  npper  parts  of  their  dwelling,  while  the  breeding 

o£  the  young  bees  goes  on  in  the  lower  pails  of  the 

combs.    ConseauenUy  very  Httle  hone^  is  ever  found 

iri  the  eke  itseli,  and  the  comb  which  is  added  there  is 

aJways  more  or  less  black  and  dirty.    Moreover,  it  is 

i^ways  troublesome  and  often  iigurious  to  the  hive  to 

remove  the  eke  at  the  end  of  the  season.    On  the  other 

Viand,  the  comb  which  is  made  in  straw  caps  or  super- 

Hoxes  is  always  clean,  and  it  is  but  seldom  or  only 

partially  used  by  the  queen  for  the  deposit  of  her  eges. 

Xf  straw  caps  are  used  they  should  be  of  much  the 

same  shape  as  the  common  straw  "  lippen  " — ^miniature 

Uives,  in  short — capable  of  holding  about  a  peck  of 

^vhoat.     They  can  be   easily  applied  to  the  common 


straw  hive  after  cutting  a  hole  about  two  inches  across 
in  its  crown.  If  so  used  the  whole  must  be  covered 
with  a  substantial  hackle.  When  fiat-topped  hives 
are  used,  of  course  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  top 
board  will  be  opened,  for  the  bees  must  never  pass 
into  these  caps  or  9wper»  from  the  outside.  No  hive, 
in  fact,  should  ever  have  more  than  one  entrance. 
The  best  time  to  give  these  caps  is  about  three  weeks 
aftei*  the  establishment  of  the  swarm.  They  may 
then  be  given  both  to  the  swarm  and  to  the  parent 
stock.  Those  who  have  glass  windows  will  be  oetter 
able  to  judge  of  the  fitting  time  from  the  appearance 
of  the  combs  within.  It  is  better  to  wait  till  the  hive 
seems  quite  full  and  the  honeycomb  near  the  glass  is 
sealed  up.  In  very  good  seasons  two  or  more  of  these 
caps  will  be  filled,  out  it  is  better  to  remove  them 
before  they  are  quite  full,  especially  if  the  bees  seem 
incommoded  for  want  of  room. 

How  TO  Pbevent  Bees  from  Swabmino. — ^When 
a  sufficient  number  of  stock-hives  are  possessed  by  the 
bee-master,  swai'ming  is  no  longer  desii-able,  and  it 
may  be  ver^  generally  pi-evented.  In  this  case  very 
large  quantities  of  honey  may  be  obtained.  I  have 
myself  haiTcsted  as  much  as  seventy-nine  pounds  of 
the  finest  honey  from  a  single  hive  managed  on  the 
non-swarming  system.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  ordinarily ;  but  in  a  well-managed  apiary  it 
will  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  obtain  from  forty  to 
sixty  pounds  per  hive,  if  you  can  prevent  the  bees 
from  swarming.  The  way  to  do  this  is  simply  to  give 
them  plenty  of  room  at  the  right  time,  and  to  plunder 
them  of  their  stores  as  they  fiU  the  supers.  There  ai*e 
seasons,  however,  when  the  utmost  care  of  the  bee- 
master  will  fail  of  success;  so  that  his  best  and 
strongest  stocks  will  be  the  least  profitable  in  his 
apiary.  To  manage  them  on  this  principle  you  must 
give  them  top-room  early  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  hive 
IS  full  of  bees  and  you  perceive  honey  glistening  in  the 
ccUr.  Give  them  a  bit  of  comb,  secunng  it  to  the  top 
or  sides  of  the  super.  My  plan  is  to  heat  the  wood- 
work, and  then  press  the  comb  against  it  till  it  sticks 
firmly.  And  when  I  plunder  my  supers  I  take  cure 
never  to  cut  away  the  entire  comb,  but  leave  a  small 
portion  of  it  here  and  there  to  tempt  the  bees  another 
time.  When  the  first  super  is  about  three  parts  filled 
with  comb — and  even  sooner,  if  the  bees  hang  out  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive — ^it  will  be  advisable  to  inter- 
pose another  stiper  between  the  one  first  given  and  the 
stock  itself.  This  second  super  will  now  be  the 
favourite  store-room,  but  if  honey  is  very  plentiful 
the  first  will  soon  be  filled.  It  may  be  removed  as 
soon  as  you  perceive  the  combs  mostly  sealed  up  close 
to  the  glass  at  the  vrindows.  You  must  then  at  once 
interpose  another  super  as  before — provided  it  is  still 
early  in  the  season.  After  the  20th  of  July  it  is  of 
httle  use  giving  them  additional  room.  Should  the 
bees  swarm  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  them,  you 
had  better  put  the  swarm  in  the  stock's  place,  as 
before  instructed,  fii'st  removing  all  the  supers.  If 
the  latter  are  pretty  full,  plunder  them ;  if  han  empty, 
and  the  season  is  BtHl  before  you,  g^ve  them  to  some 
other  hive  to  fiU — first  taking  care  to  get  rid  of  the 
bees. 

Some  httle  care  is  required  in  taking  off  a  box  of 
honey,  therefore  it  is  well  to  be  armed  against  all 
accidents.  A  novice  should  always  be  well  protected. 
A  pair  of  long  and  thick  garden  gloves  tied  over  ike 
sleeve,  and  a  loose  baff  of  leno  ti^  over  the  hat  and 
collar,  are  indispensame  appurtenances  of  the  apiary. 
With  their  help  the  most  timid  operator  can  proceed 
calmly  with  his  work,  surrounded  oy  hundreds  of  these 
angry  insects.  Nor  is  it  when  taking  off  a  box  of 
honey  that  their  aid  is  alone  required.  Whoever 
suffers  from  the  sting  of  a  bee  should  have  his  bee 
dress  ready  at  all  times. 

P.  V.  M.  F. 


CHILDREN-S  GAMES. 
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CHILDREN'S  GAMES— emdin»td}nmfag»W<\. 
THE  llAILWAY  TRAIN. 
Some  of  the  children  mnat  stand  in  two  rows  facing  mch  i  ituiding  one  behind  the  other,  and  IsTine  hold  of  (Kh  olWt 
oUier;e8chm)Hplemo»tjoinh»nd»iindrai*8  tbemBoae  tofonn    froolu  and  jookets.    Wliile  UQElng  tlie  ftnt  Teree  thcr  mia 
a  tunnel ;  two  must  *tand  apart  for  the  bridge ;  tboae  fonning    itart  dS  alowl j,  than  getting  qnickar.  pan  through  the  bndjt. 


^^=d^^M^^;^5^3^.L^J=J=^f^Efe3==g 


.   tie   bbw^      Th 


)  "  right,"   and  off 

comes    to      a        tta  -  tion 


m^^^^^M 


ring      ding,     pnfl;       puff,       pnff,      Biog     a.        ding,      ring    ding,      pu^    puff,   piil! 


m^o  faaote  with  ;onr  lug -gage  then.  Ttie       lig  -  nal  ahowa  the  line      is   clear.    Time      and      IniiH      fa 


pnff,  puff,  pnff. 


ding.  ling         ding.  pnlT,  pofTi         pnffl 


THE  WHBBLBARBOW. 

The  children  stand  in  pa[Ai;  one  stoops  down  and  puts  liia  I  hands  and  thejr  nil  march  lone  pair  behind  tbo  other)  n 
's  behind  him,  he  is  the  wheclbarTow ;  the  other  takea  his  |  tlia  room.    At "  Qee-up  "  Uie;  trot. 


load's    as    hearr   *■        fourj     I  know ;  I      wish   you  would  nmka  baste  and   go.      Oee     up.    E^   up   gn 


JPBOMBB  MAGASIIIB. 

^n  ^llmixuitd  Htsallang  fax  ull  €hmh 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LADDER. 
Bi  WILLIAM  CILBEItT,  imam  of  'he  raortHDis,"  "db.  ArsriM'a  guesm," 


CHAPTER  XI. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  mcreaaed  attention 
Bobcrt  was  obliged  to  give  to  his  bneiuesa,  his  lovo 
iffair  progressed  moat  satiaf  ftctorily.  True,  he  could  not 
sue  Mnria  aa  oft«a  as  he  wished,  aa  every  time  she  left 
home  Mrs.  Gibbons  acolded  her  for  two  divya  afterwards, 


u.;Jng  on  tiiosc  ocfiasiona  the  moei  nnwarrantiible  and 
hai-sh  langnapc.  So  angry  was  alio  in  more  than  o; 
instance,  that  it  is  more  than  pi-obablc  she  would  have 
insisteii  on  Maria  aj^iin  residing  somewhere  I'lse;  bat 
tho  girl  had  contrived  to  make  herself  very  ueeful  to 
the  old  woman,  whoso  iatirmities  were  nowao  great  that 
she  rcqoii'ed  a  constant  and  skilful  assistant.  After 
her  anger  had  somewhat  abated  her  selfishness  pro* 
dominated,  and  things  went  on  with  tolerable  smooth- 
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ness  till  Maria's  next  Tisit  to  London.  Bobert,  on  these 
occasions,  nsed  to  meet  her  oti  the  road,  and  in  the  even- 
ing conduct  her  home— at  least,  as  near  as  prudence 
would  permit.  Mrs.  Murphy's  love  for  her  future 
daughter-in-law  seemed  to  increase  on  each  successive 
▼isit  she  received  from  her,  and  Murphy  also  looked  for- 
ward to  seeing  her  with  great  pleasure.  If  the  lovers 
met  but  seldom,  they  indemnified  themselves,  in  some 
degree  by  writing  almost  daily.  This  they  could  easily 
do,  as  Maria  was  able  to  receive  and  answer  letters 
without  her  aunt's  knowledge.  Indeed,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  she  would  have  insisted  on  her  right  to 
correspond  with  her  friends,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
serious  quarrel  with  the  old  woman. 

Murphy  attended  several  times  at  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Turner,  and  at  last  the  portrait  was  finished.  It  was, 
in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  perfect  success. 
He  was  a  fine  looking,  venerable  man,  notwithstanding 
his  ill-health,  and  made  a  very  excellent  picture.  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  delighted  with  it,  and  thanked  BfObert 
warmly  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  matter. 
She  now  requested  him  to  sit  for  his  own,  and  then, 
she  said,  she  would  have  nothing  to  wish  for;  but 
Robert  informed  her  that  Mr.  Turner  was  at  the  time 
so  fully  employed,  he  would  not  undertake  another 
commission  for  some  months.  Although  somewhat 
annoyed  at  the  delay,  she  had  no  alternative,  but  sub- 
mitted to  the  disappointment  with  the  best  grace  she 
could,  making  Rrobert  promise  her,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  the  artist  was  disengaged  he  would  have  his 
portrait  painted.  Possibly,  as  she  was  something  of 
an  economist,  had  she  known  the  price  Bobert  had 
paid  for  her  husband's,  she  would  have  hesitated  before 
she  put  him  again  to  so  heavy  an  expense  for  her  own 
gratification.  After  a  handsome  frame  had  been  pur- 
chased for  the  picture,  Mrs.  Murphy  had  it  hung  up  in 
their  ordinary  sitting-room,  where  it  remained,  the 
principal  ornament  in  the  house. 

In  the  mean  time  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
the  contract  Robert  Evans  had  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Macmurdo  progressed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Before  operations  had  fairly  commenced,  and  even 
during  the  progress  of  the  Works,  he  frequently  had 
occasion  to  call  at  the  office  in  Parliament  Street,  and 
he  thus  made  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Walter  Moss,  the  clerk  (who,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  on  the  continent  of  the  head  corresponding 
clerk,  had  been  temporarily  called  upon  to  perform 
his  duties),  which  afterwards  ripened  into  a  close 
friendship. 

Walter  Moss  was  many  years  Robert  Evans'  senior; 
in  fact,  when  they  first  met,  he  could  not  have  been 
less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  In  person  he  was 
tall,  stout,  and  well  made,  though  somewhat  inclined 
to  obesity.  He  was  always  well  dressed,  but  hardly  in 
gentlemanly  taste,  being  fond  of  colours  as  well  as 
jewellery.  His  face  was  handsome,  with  something  of  a 
Hebrew  expression  in  it,  and  his  complexion,  like 
Robert's,  was  dark.  There  was  also  an  amount  of 
cunning  in  his  looks,  which  considerably  impaired  any 
good  effects  he  might  have  otherwise  produced  on  a 
first  introduction.  This  unpleasant  effect,  however, 
completely  wore  off  after  a  short  acquaintance  with 
him,  for  his  manners  were  pleasing  and  courteous; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  when  speaking  to  his 
superiors,  there  was  perceptible  in  them  a  certain 
amount  of  servility,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
had  been  accustomed  through  life  to  fill  a  subordinate 


position.    As  this  person  will  frequently  appear  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  adTisable 
to  give  the  reader  a  short  sketch  oi  his  previous  career ;  ' 
of  which.  It  diiould  be  stated,  the  greater  part  iraa 
unknown  to  Mr.  Macmurdo,  who  had  been  aoqiiaiuteil  i 
with  him  only  a  few  years,  but  who  had  receiTed  vith 
him  strong  recommendations  in  his  favour  from  a  firm  , 
by  whom  he  had  been  employed  during  sereral  years. 
Perhaps  his  history  would  have  remained  completely 
unknown   had  it  not  afterwards   been  prominently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Bobert  Evans. 

Although  Mr.  Walter  Moss  professed  himself  to  U 
a  Christian — and  was  most  certainly  not  onlj  well 
versed  in  the  tenets  of  that  faith,  but  could  speak  oa 
religious  subjects  with  considerable  fiuency— he  was 
the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  and  had  been  brought  npin 
that  creed.  His  correct  name  was  Ephraim  Moses,  kt 
for  certain  reasons,  which  will  presently  be  stated  moi^ 
in  detail,  he,  when  a  man,  changed  it  to  that  of  Walter 
Moss. 

Ephraim  Moses  was  the  son  of  low,  disrcpntable 
Jewish  pai'ents,  who  lived  in  a  by-street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Houndsditch.  His  father  kept  ^rhat  vas 
ostencsbly  a  small  second-hand  clothes  shop,  and  ^- 
also  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  clothes  mart  estabhshod 
in  what  was  then  called  Petticoat  Lane.  But  the  traffi  • 
which  he  carried  on  in  old  clothes  was  but  a  blind  to 
another  more  to  his  taste,  and  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  heavy  risks  and  losses  occasionally  att«ndinq 
it,  would  have  been  far  more  lucrative— that  of  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Again,  in  this  disreputaJ-k 
traffic,  ho  was  a  trader  of  the  lowest  order,  generaEy 
confining  himself  to  purchasing  the  produce  of  petty 
thefts,  such  as  pocket-handkerchiefs,  umbrellas,  bwk? 
abstracted  from  book  stalls,  or  shoes  and  other  com- 
modities stolen  from  the  shop  doors  of  tradesmen.  vitL 
occasionally  a  silver  spoon  or  fork,  when  his  clients 
had  been  particularly  fortunate.  The  persons  of  ▼li':'^ 
he  purchased  were,  again,  of  the  poorest  and  inc*=t 
miserable  description.  He  had  not  a  buiglar,  a  Wi- 
pad,  or  a  forger  on  his  list.  His  clients  were  generall' 
half -starved  boys,  whom  he  alternately  cigoled,  biiUiei 
or  swindled,  as  occasion  might  require. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Moses  was  a  fitting  partner  for  sti- 1: 
a  husband.  She  was  a  tall,  dirty,  swarthy  Jewe«. 
exceedingly  stout,  and,  though  very  slovexdy  in  bt-' 
person,  was  generally  bedecked  with  showy  eairint:?- 
and  rings  of  a  quality  more  or  less  reaL  She  was  *> 
principal  means  of  communication  with  the  ji^Q^ 
thieves  with  whom  they  transacted  business,  there  biiu 
a  division  of  labour  between  them  on  the  subject,  sb 
haviQg  the  purchasing  portion  thrown  upon  her,  ^bil^ 
her  husband  generally  disposed  of  the  goods  which  hai 
come  into  their  possession.  Again,  in  their  tiansaction' 
with  their  young  clients,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  had  eati 
separate  duties  to  perform.  Mrs.  Moses,  from  be: 
superior  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  children,  practise^' 
the  endearing  pai*t;  and  by  her  cajolings,  aided  1'5 
presents  of  mawkish  delicacies  (for  which  young  thiete* 
in  general  appear  to  i)osse8S  a  strong  predilection^  st ' 
not  only  contrived  to  obtain  from  them  the  goods  tbfj 
had  stolen  infinitely  beneath  their  value,  but  inda.^- 
them  as  well  to  look  upon  her  as  their  friend.  Her  ha- 
band,  on  the  contrary,  took  upon  himself  the  st«rB" 
duties  of  threatening  to  betray  them  to  the  police?  vbe:. 
they  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  sufiicientiy  energcti*'  ^ 
their  labours.  As  it  was,  with  all  his  cunning  i^ 
eluding  justice,  he  did  not  always  escape  witb  ?> 
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punitj ;  and  he  not  onlj  on  seyeral  occasions  had  most 
unpleasant  interriewa  with  the  police  and  magistrates 
of  the  district,  but  more  than  once  he  had  been  an 
inmate  of  a  jail. 

During  the  first  visitation  of  the  cholera  in  London 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  which, 
in  their  case,  was  probably  aggravated  by  the  confined 
atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  their  habitually 
uncleanly  habits.  Ephndm  Moses,  their  son,  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age  when  left  an  orphan.  He 
was  then  utterly  destitute,  for  creditors,  real  or  ficti- 
tioua,  made  such  an  onslaught  on  the  effects  left  by 
his  parents,  that  out  of  the  whole  their  child  did  not 
inherit  one  shilling.  But  Ephraim  Moses  was  not 
destitute  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  although  they 
were  certainly  of  a  most  objectionable  class.  The 
persons  who  took  him  by  the  hand  were  precisely  the 
young  thieves  with  whom  his  parents  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  transacting  business.  With  these  he  lived 
and  associated,  and  more  than  a  year  passed  over 
without  anything  occurring  worthy  of  remark.  If  his 
parents  had  left  him  no  money,  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
inherited  a  considerable  portion  of  their  cunning ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  and  his  friends  lived  on  the 
produce  of  the  depredations  they  committed  on  the 
public,  he  generally  contrived  to  escape  in  any  en- 
coontera  they  had  with  the  agents  of  justice,  though 
possibly  the  most  criminal,  while  the  least  culpable 
of  his  associates  suffered  in  his  place. 

This  method  of  life  he  continued  till  he  was  fifteen 

years  of  age,  when  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  taken 

to  the  London  Hospital.    His  attack  was  of  the  most 

serious  character,  and  for  some  time  his  life  seemed  to 

hang  upon  a  thread;  but,  the  crisis  being  over,  he 

gradually,  though  slowly  recovered.     When  in  the 

hospital,  he  was  placed  in  the  ward  appropriated  to 

the  Jews,  which  was  occasionally  visited  by  certain 

benevolent  members  of  the  Hebrew  persuaaion,  to  give 

consolation  and  assistance  to  the  sick  poor  of  ti^eir 

community.    On  one  of  these  occasions  an  amiable 

Jewish  lady  had  the  case  of  Ephraim  Hoses  brought 

under  her  notice.    She  conversed  with  him  for  some 

time,  and  foimd,  with  the.  exception  of  knowing  his 

letters  and  reading  simple  words  with  great  difficulty, 

he  had  received  no  education.    Of  his  religious  creed 

he  knew  nothing  whatever  beyond  certain  formalities 

which  he  had  occasionally  seen  practised  by  his  father, 

and  which  possibly  were  used  more  as  a  charm  to  obtain 

good  luck  than  out  of  any  feeling  of  worship  or  respect 

for  the  Almighty.    The  lady  made  inquiries  of  him 

respecting  his  method  of  life,  and  received  from  him 

such  unsatisfactory  replies,  that  she  easily  guessed  the 

true  state  of  the  case.    She  now  cross-questioned  him 

on  the  subject,  and  the  boy,  whom  illness  had  reduced 

to  a  state  of  great  weakness,  broke  down  under  it»  and, 

bursting  into  tears,  acknowledged  the  whole  truth. 

The  lady  was  greatly  touched  with  what  she  con- 
sidered marks  of  his  repentanoe,  but  which  were  really 
nothing  but  proofs  of  physical  inability  to  continue  his 
deception,  and  she  determined  to  take  him  under  her 
patronage,  and  try  if  it  were  not  possible  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  him.  She  waa  wesdthy  herself,  and 
had  also  many  wealthy  acquaintances,  and  with  the 
assistance  she  received  from  them,  added  to  money 
contributed  from  her  own  purse,  she  contrived  to  raise 
a  fund  sufficient  for  the  boy's  economical  maintenance, 
and  then  made  preparations  for  his  reception  into  one 
f  f  the  excellent  schools  which  the  Jewish  community, 


to  their  great  credit,  provide  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  the  poor  of  their  nation.  In  this  school 
Ephraim  Moses  remained  for  six  months,  learning 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  for  he  was  quick-witted  in 
the  extreme.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  left  the 
school,  and  a  situation  was  procured  for  hin\  in  a 
tobacco  and  cigar  manufacturing  establishment.  He 
was  now  not  only  able  to  read  with  perfect  facility,  but 
could  express  himself  in  good  grammatical  English  as 
well.  He  could  write  an  excellent  hand,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  up 
to  the  double  rule  of  three. 

He  was  now  fairly  on  the  road  to  respectability,  had 
he  only  been  possessed  of  industry  and  integrity,  but 
on  these  two  necessary  points  he  was  unfortunately 
lamentably  deficient.  Although  in  his  present  situation 
the  duty  was  heavy,  and  the  wages  comparatively  small, 
he  went  on  regularly  enough  for  six  months,  occasion- 
ally grumbling  at  his  unfortunate  lot.  Singular  to 
say,  he  made  no  objection  to  attending  an  evening 
school,  to  which  he  was  sent;  though,  perhaps,  this 
was  rather  occasioned  by  his  wish  to  improve  his  hand- 
writing, that  he  might  obtain  an  appointment  in  an 
attorney's  office,  than  from  any  direct  love  of  study. 
How  long  he  might  have  kept  his  appointment  at  the 
tobacco  manufacturer's,  had  it  not  been  for  an  act  of 
dishonesty  of  which  he  was  strongly  suspected,  but 
which  could  not  directly  be  brought  home  to  him,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  As  it  was,  in  consequence  of  a 
break  down  in  the  evidence,  he  took  the  initiative,  and 
after  abusing  his  employers  soundly,  and  threatening 
them  with  all  sorts  of  actions  for  defamation  of 
character,  he,  with  an  air  of  iiyured  innocenoe,  left 
their  employment. 

But  Ephraim  Moses  soon  found  he  had  cause  to 
repent  his  conduct,  for  he  could  obtain  no  other  situa- 
tion. Without  a  reference  he  could  gain  no  introduc- 
tion into  a  Christian  firm,  and  he  had  none  to  give. 
To  apply  to  a  Jewish  fii*m  would  have  been  useless,  as 
they  would  easily  have  detected  his  nationality,  and 
thus  have  traced  his  previous  career.  There  now  ap- 
peared no  alternative  before  him  but  to  adopt  his  old 
course  of  life.  The  only  repugnance  he  felt  on  the 
occasion  arose  from  the  dangers  and  privations  occa- 
sionally attending  it,  and  not  from  any  newly-acquired 
principle  of  integrity.  Ephraim  Moses  was  now  really 
a  dangerous  character.  He -could  adopt  on  occasions 
so  much  plausibility  of  manner  as  to  neutralize  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  expi^ession  of  low  cunning  in 
his  countenance.  He  soon  collected  around  him  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  of  his  old  associates  as  were 
not  dispersed  or  in  prison,  and  with  them  he  soon 
formed  a  systematic  plan  for  plimdering  the  public 
and  living  on  the  proceeds.  For  some  time  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  success  attended  him.  Occasion- 
ally, it  is  true,  certain  of  his  associates  found  them- 
selves in  the  grasp  of  the  police,  but  Ephraim  Moses 
had  the  cunning  to  escape.  Impunity,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  caution  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  employing,  and  he  was  one  day  detected 
with  some  others  in  a  direct  act  of  robbery.  Too  poor 
to  obtain  legal  assistance,  he  defended  himself  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  but  the  evidence  was  dead  against 
him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  laboiir  in  the  Middlesex  House  of 
Correction. 

For  some  time  after  his  liberation  from  prison, 
Ephraim  Moses  appeared  to  be  undergoing  a  course  of 
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protracted  stanration.  .  His  ezperience  of  prison  life, 
short  as  it  liad  been,  had  given  him  an  immense  dis- 
gust for  it,  and  he  resolved  to  be  honesty  not  from  any 
love  of  the  virtue,  but  simply  from  a  di'ead  of  a  second 
incarceration.  He  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  streets,  or  by  hanging  about  the  wharfs 
and  railway  stations  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  "  chancing  it,"  or,  in  other  words,  obtaining 
whatever  odd  jobs  good  fortune  might  throw  in  his 
way,  such,  for  example,  as  holding  horses,  or  carrying 
parcels  for  travellers  arriving  by  the  different  steam- 
boats or  trains.  In  the  former  occupation  he  occa- 
sionally succeeded  in  picking  up  a  few  pence,  but  in 
the  latter  very  rarely  indeed,  few  persons  liking  to 
trust  their  parcels  in  the  hands  of  so  disreputable- 
looking  a  personage.  His  life  was  now  one  of  sharp 
privation  indeed.  If  in  the  daytime  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  few  pence,  he  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
half  a  bed  in  some  low  lodging-house ;  i%  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  imsuocessf ul,  a  dry  archway,  or  the 
sheltered  entrance  to  a  house,  from  which  he  was  in 
incessant  danger  of  being  driven  by  the  police,  served 
him  in  its  stead.    <  • 

One  fine  morning,  when  almost  in  despair,  he  was 
standing  at  the  comer  of  a  street  in  Houndsditch, 
leaning  against  a  post,  and  warming  himself  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun  after  a  bitter  cold  night  he  had  spent 
in  the  open  air,  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  a  some- 
what clerical  appearance  passed  him,  eyeing  him  atten- 
tively. Ephraim  Moses  noticed  Imn,  and  turned 
partially  round  to  examine  his  coat  pockets,  not  with 
the  slightest  dishonest  intention,  but  from  force  of 
habit.  The  gentleman,  after  having  proceeded  a  few 
paces,  suddenly  stopped  and  turned  round  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  Ephraim  Moses,  but  with  far  dif- 
ferent intentions.  He  had  judged  that  the  lad,  from 
the  tattered  condition  of  his  clothes  and  his  general 
half-starved  appearance,  must  be  in  great  poverty,  and, 
actuated  by  a  kind  feeling,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
advanced  towards  him. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  my  boy  P"  he  said  to  him. 

"  No,  I  ain't,"  said  Moses,  somewhat  superciliously ; 
"  and  I  don't  know  how  a  fellow  who  has  been  cooling 
his  heels  in  the  street  such  a  precious  cold  night  as 
this  has  been  should  be." 

"  Have  you  no  home  ?"  inquired  the  gentleman. 

"No,  I  haven't,  sir,"  ^d  Ephraim  Moses,  "or  I 
shouldn't  be  here." 

"  Have  you  not  a  trade  P"  inquired  the  gentleman. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not,  sir,"  was  Ephraim's 
reply. 

"How  do  you  get  your  living  then?"  asked  the 
gentleman. 

"  By  chancing  it,  sir,  if  you  know  what  that  means 
— doing  odd  jobs  or  an3rthmg  that  comes  in  the  way." 
.f  The. gentleman  looked  at  him  attentively  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  hesitating  whether  he  should  put  a 
question  to  him  he  wished  to  have  answered.  At  last 
he  said — 

"  Are  you  not  a  Jew  P" 

Ephraim  Moses  regarded  the  gentleman  with  some 
suspicion,  as  if  in  doubt  what  reply  he  should  make. 
Suddenly,  as  if  he  perceived  some  point  of  advajitage 
to  be  gained,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  cleared 
up,  and  in  a  straightforward  manner  he  replied — 

"  I  am,  sir,  worse  luck." 

"  Why  do  you  say  worse  luck,  my  lad  ?"  asked  the 
gentleman. 


"  Because  I  would  willingly  be  a  Christian  if  I  knew  ' 
how,  but  I  have  no  one  who  can  teach  me  anjtliiiig 
about  it,  and  what  am  I  to  do  P ,  I  have  got  no  friends  i 
among  Ohristiaas,  and  if  it  waj9  known  I  wanted  to 
become  one,  all  the  Jews  in  London  would  Bet  against 
me.  Why,"  he  continued,  looking  around  him  with  an 
alarmed  expression  of  countenance,  "  if  any  of  them 
saw  me  speaking  to  you  here  they  would  persecute  me 
shamefully." 

"  From  that,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  ought,  a! 
any  rate,  to  be  protected  by  Christians.  Here  is  sii- 
pence  for  you  to  get  some  food  now,  and  if  yon  reallj 
wish  to  become  a  Christian  (mind,  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
fluence you  if  you  conscientiously  do  not),  call  on  me 
to-morrow  at  the  Craven  Hotel,  in  the  Strand,  and  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.    There  is  my  caiil." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  sir ;  but  I  am  afr&id 
the  servanta  won't  let  me  in  when  they  see  how  poor  I 
am." 

"  You  need  not  fear  on  that  account,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "  I  will  give  orders  that  you  shaU  be  admitud." 
So  saying  he  placed  his  card  in  the  hand  of  Ephraim 
Moses,  and  left  him.  ' 

Great  was  the  satisfaction  of  Ephraim  Moses  at  Ids 
meeting  with  this  gentleman,  not  that  he  had  the 
slightest  wish  to  become  a  Christian,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  able  to  turn  his  conversion  to 
account.  That  night  he  occupied  himself  in  himin^ 
over  in  his  mind  what  tale  he  would  tell  the  gentlenm 
the  next  morning,  and  he  tried  all  in  his  power  to 
invent  one  suitable  to  the  occasion.  After  all,  he  could 
not  succeed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  idea  struck 
him  that  veiy  possibly  his  best  policy  would  be  to  tell 
the  truth,  reserving  to  himself  the  power  to  mitigate 
his  errors  as  much  as  he  could.  He  had  cmmin^' 
enough  to  see  this  would  be  the  best  course  for  him  w 
follow,  for,  if  the  gentleman  should  make  any  inqmiia 
respecting  him,  it  would  prove  he  was  worUiy  of  cn> 
dence ;  whereas  if  he  were  detected  in  a  falsehood  he 
might  lose  a  friend  instead  of  gaining  one.  HaTic; 
now  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  night 
coming  on,  he  engaged  half  a  bed,  and  slept  comfur.- 
ably  until  the  next  morning. 

On  the  morrow,  as  agreed,  Ephraim  Moses  called  on 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nisbet  at  the  Craven  HoteL  As  his  ar- 
rival had  been  anticipated,  the  servants  admitted  him 
without  any  objection,  and  he  was  at  once  conduotui 
into  a  private  sitting-room,  where  he  found  hiniadf  ia 
the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nisbet.  Being  left  to 
themselves,  Mr.  Nisbet  opened  the  conversation. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  let  us  clearly  understand 
each  other.  If  you  really  conscientiously  wish  to  In- 
come a  Christian  I  will  assist  you  by  every  means  in 
my  power.  But  first  I  must  know  something  moK 
about  you.  I  shall  ask  you  some  questions,  and  n^ 
member  I  expect  they  will  be  honestly  answered.  I^ 
you  teU  me  the  truth  (and  mind  I  shall  make  inqoiric-^ 
about  you),  even  though  your  answers  may  tend  i*' 
eliminate  yourself,  they  shall  not  act  ^th  me  to  joc: 
pr^udice.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  a  lad  of 
youi*  time  of  life  may  have  gone  wrong,  and  yet  l< 
able  to  recover  himself.  Now,  tell  me  truly,  have  p" 
ever  been  in  trouble  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir,  once,  and  only  once." 

"What  for?" 

"Dishonesty,  sir.  I  was  induced  by  some  otht: 
yoting  men  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  I  received  ai 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  it** 
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"  How  long  is  it  since  jon  left  prison  P" 

"  It  is  now  three  months,  sir;  and  since  that  time  I 
can  oonscientionslj  say  I  have  never  committed  a  dis- 
honest action,  althongh  I  hare  freqnenily  heen  on  the 
point  of  starving." 

"  What  made  you  commit  the  theft  for  which  yon 
were  sent  to  prison  P" 

"Great  distress,  sir;  and,  as  I  said  before,  some 
other  yonng  men  induced  me  to  join  them." 
Were  yon  ever  in  any  employment  ?" 
I  was,  sir;  but  my  master  accused  me  of  an  act 
of  dishonesty,  which  I  had  not  committed,  and  I  left 
him.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  he  set  the  other  Jew  masters 
against  me,  and  I  could  get  no  work,  so  I  fell  into  dis- 
tress." Then,  noticing  an  expression  of  doubt  on  Mr. 
Nisbet's  face,  Ephraim  continued — "  I  will  give  you  the 
name  of  my  master,  and  you  can  make  any  inquiries 
you  please.  You  will  find  what  I  have  told  you  is  the 
truth." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Nisbet ;  "  I  will  take  his  name 
and  maJce  inquiries.  Now,  tell  me  what  makes  you 
wish  to  become  a  Christian  P" 

'*  Well,  sir,  all  I  know  about  Christianity  is  from 
what  I  heard  the  piison  chaplain  say,  and  it  struck  me 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  words ;  and  so  I 
should  like  to  know  more  about  your  religion.  But 
who  .is  there  that  can  tell  me  anything  about  it  ?  I 
know  no  Christians." 

All  this  seemed  plausible  enough  io  Mr.  Nisbet ;  but, 
not  wishing  to  be  imposed  upon,  he  resolved  on  insti- 
tuting some  inquiries  into  the  matter^  determining,  if 
he  found  Ephraim  had  told  him  the  truth,  he  would 
befriend  him.  '  He  then  gave  him  two  shillings,  and 
told  him  to  call  upon  him  again  in  two  days;  and  that 
in  the  meanwhile  he  would  make  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  that,  if  he  found  the  tale  which  had  been 
told  him  was  correct,  he  would  then  see  what  he  could 
do  for  him. 

Ephraim  Moses,  in  high  spirits,  now  left  the  hoteL 

He  clearly  saw  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  dupe,  and  one 

of  exactly  the  description  most  to  be  desired ;  for  if  he 

kept  to  the  semblance  of  honesty,  there  was  no  fear  of 

his  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  or  receiving 

any  punishment  for  his  rascality.    When  the  two  days 

had  expired,  Ephraim  again  called  on  Mr.  Nisbet,  who 

in  the  interim  had  contrived,  through  the  agency  of 

tlie  police  and  the  prison  chaplain,  to  make  inquiries 

roepecting  his  proposed  neophyte;    and  finding  the 

lad's  narrative  in  great  part  to  be  true,  he  resolved  to 

close  his  eyes  to  two  or  three  more  than  doubtful 

points  in    it,  and  endeavour   not  only  to  get  him 

instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  also  to 

effect  his  social  reformation,  by  finding  him  honest 

employment. 

Mr.  Nisbet  had  but  little  difficulty  in  instructing 
£2phraim  Moses  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
^on,  as  he  was  shrewd  and  intelligent,  besides  learning 
1-apidly  and  accepting  as  an  article  of  faith  not  to  be 
disputed  every  principle  taught  him  by  the  kind- 
liearted  professor.  At  last  Mr.  Nisbet,  considering 
tliat  Ephraim  was  not  only  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  become  a  Christian,  but  was  also  well  versed 
in  the  tenets  of  the  faith,  had  him  baptized  at  the 
church  of  a  friend  living  in  London,  Mr.  Nisbet  himself 
standing  sponsor  on  the  occasion. 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Nisbet's  intentions — ^that 
of  finding  Ephraim  honest  employment — ^was  not  so 
easily  effected ;  in  fact,  for  some  time,  he  had  consider- 


able difficulty  in  the  matter.  Ephraim  had  been  taught 
only  one  handicraft,  that  of  cigar  making,  a  trade  in 
which  Mr.  Nisbet  had  no  patronage  whatever.  >  At 
last,  fijiding  Ephraim  wrote  a  remarkably  good  hand, 
he  resolved  on  asking  his  solicitor,  who  was  naturally 
a  kind-hearted  man,  and  also  one  of  his  congregation 
in  the  country  town  in  which  he  resided,  if  he  could 
assist  him  on  the  occasion.  To  his  great  satisfaction, 
the  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  solicitor  being  at 
that  moment  in  want  of  a  person  in  his  office  who 
could  make  himself  generally  useful,  cjid  especiaUy 
one  who  could  write  a  sufficiently  good  hand  to  make 
rough  copies  of  notes  and  memoranda. 

Although  the  emolument  offered  was  but  small, 
Ephraim  Moses  eagerly  accepted  the  appointment,  as 
it  was  one  of  exactly  the  kind  he  had  wished  to  obtain. 
He  had  eAways  had  the  impression  that,  if  once  he 
could  get  into  an  attorney's  office  and  obtain  some 
little  insig]}t  into  the  law,  he  would  be  far  better  able 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  without  coming  into 
collision  with  the  officers  of  justice  than  he  was  at  all 
likely  to  do 'without  that  advantage.  All  being  soon 
arranged,  Ephraim  Moses,  after  receiving  from  Mr. 
Nisbet  a  respectable  outfit,  left  London  with  him,  and 
the  next  day  was  installed  in  his  new  occupation. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  into  any  detail 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  Ephraim  during  his  stay  in  the 
solicitor's  office.  At  first,  his  conduct  was  unexcep- 
tionable. He  was  diligent,  respectful,  and  attentive, 
and  he  soon  acquired  a  beautiful  handwriting.  He 
was,  moreover,  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  please 
his  employer,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  church.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  his  salary  was  considerably 
increased;  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  clerk, 
and  continued  gradually  rising  in  point  of  salary  till 
he  was  f our-and-twenty  years  of  age.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
he  gave  the  solicitor  no  cause  for  complaint.  After 
Ephraim  had  been  two  years  in  his  employment,  his 
manners  underwent  a  considerable  change  for  the 
worse ;  and  in  fact,  as  time  passed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  there  was  great  cause  to  suspect  his  perfect 
integrity;  not  that  his  employer  was  personaUy  a  loser 
by  him,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  tampered 
with  witnesses  and  clients  in  a  most  reprehensible 
manner.  Still  nothing  could  be  brought  home  to  him, 
and  the  solicitor,  being  a  most  conscientious  man, 
hardly  liked  to  dismiss  a  person  from  his  employment 
unless  he  had  certain  proof  of  his  misconduct.  : 

At  last  Ephraim  Moses  got  to  the  length  of  his 
tether.  Although  his  salary  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased since  he  had  been  in  his  situation,  his  love 
of  pleasure  had  increased  in  still  greater  ratio,  and  the 
result  was  his  being  incessantly  in  debt.  At  leng^  his 
liabilities  became  so  gpreat  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
them  honestly,  and  he  abstracted  some  money  which 
had  been  paid  him  on  account  of  his  employer.  The 
fraud  was  detected,  Ephraim  was  arrested,  tried  and 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  prison  walls  Ephraim 
Moses  began  to  occupy  his  mind  as  to  his  course  of 
action  for  the  future.  After  due  deliberation,  he 
resolved  a  second  time  to  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
as  his  previous  attempt  with  Mr.  Nisbet  had  been 
attended  with  such  favourable  results.  He  now  declared 
himself  a  Jew,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  attend  the  service  in  the  prison  chapel. 
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The  worthy  chaphiiii,  of  course,  easily  fell  into  the 
trap  Ephraim  Moses  had  prepared  for  him.  He  noticed 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  attention  and  curiosity 
on  Ephraim's  countenance — ^which,  of  course,  were 
fdmulated — and  naturally  concluded  that  the  seeds  of 
Christianity  were  taking  root  within  him.  He  now 
frequently  visited  Ephraim  in  his  cell,  and  talked  with 
him  on  matters  of  religion,  and  he  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  he  should  bo  able  to  make  a  convert  of 
him.  In  this,  of  course,  he  succeeded,  though  not 
without  the  prisoner  urging  such  objections  aa  should 
give  due  edai  to  the  revei*eud  gentleman's  powers  of 
argument;  but  at  last  he  succumbed,  and  was  duly 
baptized  in  the  prison  chapeL 

During  the  whole  of  Ephraim's  incarceration,  his 
outward  conduct  was  without  reproach.  He  was  humble 
to  his  superiors,  dih'gent  in  his  tasks,  never  incurring 
a  punishment  for  bad  behaviour,  and  always  expressing 
himself  most  grateful  for  any  little  favours  received; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  really  held  the  prison  and 
all  it  contained  (not  even  excepting  the  chaplain)  in 
the  utmost  detestation.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
his  liberation,  the  worthy  chaplain  considered  it  was 
his  duty  to  assist  Ephraim,  if  possible,  in  finding  some 
employment;  and  to  this  he  was  stimulated  by  Ephraim 
himself,  who  described  to  him,  in  most  glaring  colours, 
the  hatred  and  opposition  the  Jews  would  show  him 
for  having  become  a  Christian.  Fortunately,  the  re- 
verend gentleman  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  his 
wish.  One  of  the  county  magistrates,  under  whose 
notice,  when  visiting  the  prison,  Ephraim's  excellent 
conduct  had  been  brought,  being  on  the  point  of 
leaving  England  for  Paris,  where  he  intended  to  reside 
for  two  years,  resolved  to  engage  him  in  a  sort  of 
doubtful  capacity,  something  above  a  servant,  and  yet 
hardly  an  amanuensis,  to  write  his  ordinary  letters  for 
him  and  read  the  newspaper,  his  own  eyesight  being 
exceedingly  defective.  He  promised  Ephraim,  that  if 
his  conduct  continued  good,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
give  him  an  honest  recommendation,  he  would,  on  his 
return  to  England,  obtain  for  him  some  permanent 
employment.  During  Ephraim's  residence  in  Paris 
with  the  old  gentleman  he  did  not  commit  one  act  on 
which  the  slightest-  blame  could  be  cast.  Although 
sums  of  money  frequently  passed  through  his  hands, 
his  integrity  continued  irreproachable;  nor  was  this 
altogether  a  fedse  appearance.  Ephraim  was  one  of 
those  characters  on  whom  the  prison,  and  perhaps  the 
prison  alone,  is  capable  of  impressing  an  excellent  moral 
lesson.  He  had  twice  tasted  its  discipline,  and  the 
effects  hft^^ot  been  lost  on  him ;  for,  by  the  lesson 
thus  taught,  he  had  corns  to  the  conclusion  that,  after 
aH,  "honesty  was  the  best  policy.^'  While  in  Paris, 
Ephraim  assiduously  studied  the  French  language, 
and  made  himself  a  proficient  in  it,  so  much  so  as  to 
enable  him  not  only  to  read,  but  to  write  it  with 
perfect  facility — ^an  accomplishment  which  he  after- 
wards, on  occasion,  found  of  great  service. 

On  the  gentleman's  return  to  England  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  by  obtaining  employment  for  Ephraim  (who, 
by-the-way,  had  now  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Walter  Moss,  as  he  stated  he  should  be  less  likely  to 
be  known  by  it),  and  succeeded  in  procuring  him  an 
appointment  as  corresponding  clerk  in  the  office  of  an 
eminent  Irish  railway  contractor,  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years — in  fact,  till  the  death  of  his  employer. 
Mr.  Macmurdo  was  then  offered  by  the  executors  the 
option  of  carrying  on  the  works,  which  he  accepted;  and 


it  was  on  his  first  visit  to  Ireland  for  that  purpose  that 
he  formed  the  aoquaintsi^ce  of  Walter  Moss,  whose 
services  he  retained  till  the  works  weie  completed, 
and  then  gave  him  an  appointment  in  his  office  in 
London. 


BT.  8WITHUN. 


Saiut  Switlmu's  dAy*  if  thou  dost  rain, 
For  fortjT  days  it  will  remain ; 
Saint  Swithtin's  day,  if  thou  be  lair. 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair. 

Such  is  the  popular  belief,  and  like  many  popular 
bdiefs  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  the  l^^ci 
has  a  cmnous  history  connected  with  it,  and  the  me  d 
the  saint  himself,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  not  ^ithuu; 
interest 

Little  did  the  good  man  dream  that  his  name  wonld 
be  in  everybod^rs  mouth  a  thousand  years  after  ^: 
death !  And  thia  not  for  his  many  good  deeds— thoQsrl 
not  only  his  native  Winchester;  but  all  England  mj 
wdl  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance  for  them—ha: 
for  a  particularly  useless  mirade  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  his  dead  body. 

The  common  tradition,  expressed  in  the  verse  aW 
has  doubtless  arisen  from  the  fact  that  when  rain 
falls  about  the  middle  of  Jnly,  as  is  frequently  the  ca^c 
in  England,  the  weather  often  continues  stormy  f»^' 
some  weeks.  The  same  fact  may  be  noticed  towanls 
the  end  of  October,  and  hence  tne  following  pa^. 
in  an  old  play ; — *'  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  koow  't^ 
rain  on  St  Simon  and  St  Jude's  day  (Oct  28). 

St  Swithun  was  bom  at  Wincnester,  about  tj)<* 
year  800,  of  noble  parents.    He  took  holy  orders  earir. 
and  was  prior  of  the  cathedral  during  the  reign  u 
King  Egbert,  who  died  in  837.    That  monarch  ma^^ 
him  tutor  to  his  son  Ethdwolf ;  and  the  latter,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  made  his  preceptor  lord  chaiicofl'  ^ 
of  the  kingdom  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wliich^s 
then  the  capital  city  of  England.    An  excellent  bisb^r 
he  made :  tne  old  chronid^,  William  of  Malmcsbnn 
calls  him  a  "  treasury  of  virtues."    He  k^t  his  cle^ 
to  their  work,  making  visitations  to  all  parts  of  Q> 
diocese  on  foot  (traveUing  by  niifht  to  avoid  ostenta- 
tion), built  many  churches,  and  the  first  stone  bridf 
which  Winchester  possessed.     Not   less   nsefnl  ^^ 
successful  were  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  EthdbsH 
successor  to  Ethdwolf,  from  an  evil  life,  and  to  fortin 
the  dty  against  the  attacks  of  the  savage  I>an" 
Pcihaps  the  nation  owed  him  gratitude  for  yet  lip^^ 
service.    In  conjunction  with  Ealchstan,  a  mGB^>  "■^ 
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was  the  early  tutor  of  Alfred,  jtistlj called  "  the  Great." 
"  Swithun  taught  him,"  says  an  old  writerj  "  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  art  of  governing,  and  to  the 
importance  of  indnstry."  We  suppose  that  Swithun 
nndei'took  his  morals,  and  Ealchstan  '*  the  three  Bs," 
in  which  case  Swithun  certainlv  shows  to  greatest 
advantage,  seeing  that  when  Alfred  was  twelve  years 
old  he  £d  not  know  his  letters.  At  the  same  age  the 
youn^  prince  went  to  BrOme,  and  Swithun  accompanied 
him,  but  died  the  nest  year,  862,  and  gave  a  last  proof 
of  his  humility  by  desiring  that  he  might  not  be 
buried  in  the  cathedral,  but  amongst  Christ's  poor  in 
the  chui-chyard.  Thei'e  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  the 
north-west  comer,  some  ruins  of  a  little  chapel  which 
was  afterwards  built  over  his  grave. 

Then  began,  according  to  the  traditions  of  a  credu- 
lous, uninquiring  age,  a  whole  bookful  of  miracles. 
Just  as  a  child  reads  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  "  with 
avidity  until  he  has  ac<juired  a  taste  for  realities,  so 
the  human  mind,  until  it  has  acquired  the  historical 
sense,  craves  for  m3rthological  stories  with  greediness. 
It  cares,  not  for  actual  events,  but  for  an  ideal  of 
wonder,  or  of  sanctity.  It  is  the  mind  not  of  a  fool,  nor 
of  a  cheat,  but  of  a  child.  But  the  fact  is  too  obvious 
that  folly  and  falsehood  are  not  far  from  such  a  state 
of  mind,  and  that  they  wei-e  often  found  in  the  legends 
of  the  middle  ages.  We  forbear  then  to  tell  how  sick 
people  came  to  the  gi'ave  and  were  healed,  not  by  tens 
or  hundreds,  but  by  thousands;  how  you  could  not 
get  through  the  churchyard  for  the  crowds  of  sick, 
and  how  they  went  away  well. 

But  the  legend  on  which  the  popular  belief  con- 
cerning the  rain  is  founded  was  as  follows.  The 
bishop,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  buried  in  the 
open  churchyard.  But  the  monks,  on  his  being 
canonized  three  years  afterwards,  taking  it  into  their 
heads  that  it  was  disgraceful  that  he  should  lie  thus, 
determined  to  remove  his  body  into  the  choir  with 
procession  and  solenm  chant,  and  appointed  July  16th 
for  that  purpose.  But  when  the  day  came  it  rained  so 
violently  that  they  postponed  the  ceremony.  Next 
day  was  no  better,  nor  the  forty  days  succeeding. 
Thereupon  they  concluded  that  their  design  had  been 
a  sinful  one,  and  the  body  of  the  saint  was  left  in 
peace,  they  contenting  themselves  with  building  a 
chapel  over  his  grave. 

Years  afterwai'ds,  however,  probably  when  pidme 
minister  St.  Dunstan  had  shrewdly  gfuessed  that  the 
translation  of  the  saint's  body  would  help  on  his 
purposes  of  glorifyine  the  monastic  life,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Swithun  had  changed  his  mind.  Many 
indications  of  this  were  supposed  to  be  given,  but  at 
length  a  vision  of  the  saint  appeared  to  "  an  awfully 
hump-backed  churl,"  and  gave  him  directions.  They 
were  obeyed  (the  churl  being  thereupon  relieved  from 
his  infirmity),  and  the  body  was  conveyed  into  the^ 
cathedral.  The  magnificent  shrine  which  enclosed  it' 
was  removed  at  the  Beformation. 

The  poet-philosopher  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  the 
fancies  of  his  childhood  fading  away  in  his  manhood, 
exclaims,  "  There  hath  passed  a  glory  from  the  earth." 
But  we  believe  the  idea  to  be  more  poetical  than  true. 
Who  is  there  who  in  sober  fact  thinks  his  former  beUef 
in  fairy  tales  and  legends  a  glory  which  he  has  lost  P 
Itather,  who  is  there,  who,  looking  with  reverent  eyes 
upon  the  world  and  upon  God's  >vritten  word,  does  not 
sec  that  the  glory  is  yet  to  come,  the  eternal  suni'ise, 
the  light  piercing  every  recess,  and  all  the  secrets  of 
nature  Iving  like  an  open  book  ?  "  T5ie  Christian 
religion,  said  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers, 
•*  is  the  perfection  of  common  sense;  and  who  does  not 
feel  that  the  mighty  works  of  Christ  and  the  idle 
legends  of  the  hagiology  are  very  antipodes  ?  It  wag 
the  craving  after  monstrosities  and  mere  objects  of 
wonder  that  He  Himself  rebuked  when  He  said,  "  An 
evil  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign." 


BOSAMOND'S  PBATEB. 

A  8T0BT  OF  TQ2B  AGE  OF  GHIVALBT. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  counting  from  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  the  cruelties  practised  on  Christian  pilgrims 
to  the  Holy  Land  aroused  the  indignation  of  Christen- 
dom, and  armies  were  marshalled  and  commanded  by 
the  ablest  heroes  of  the  Chivalric  Age,  who  went  forth 
literally  "  not  knowing  whither]  they  went,"  but  bent 
on  the  punishment  of  the  infidels  and  the  possession 
of  Christ's  Sepidchre. 

Frison,  one  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  was  of  those 
who  ^rded  on  their  harness,  and  who  swore  on  the 
cross-nandles  of  their  huge  swords  to  win  the  Lord's 
land,  and  purge  it  thoroughly  from  the  Moslem  i-ace. 
But  they  were  men  of  hot  tempers  in  those  days, 
and  very  soon  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Count  de  Frison 
quarrelled  with  his  companions  in  arms,  and,  desert- 
ing the  cause  he  had  joined,  retired  hastily  to  his  feudal 
castle.  He  strengthened  the  garrison,  victualled  the 
stores,  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  !N"ow  and  again  he  rode 
forth  with  his  retainei*s,  and  made  a  grasp  on  the  lands 
of  one  or  other  of  the  men  with  whom  ne  had  quar- 
relled, firing  a  village  or  capturing  a  drove  of  beeves. 
By  this  conduct  the  resentment  of  the  whole  country 
was  roused.  The  Emperor,  hearing  of  his  misdeeds, 
threatened  condign  punishment.  The  King  of  France 
declared  he  would  march  an  army  and  entirely  destroy 
the  rebel  and  all  who  belonged  to  him.  Count 
Eustache,  once  a  comrade,  but  now  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Frison,  arrived  and  settled  down  before  the  castle 
walls,  challenging  him  to  single  combat. 

A  trumpeter  rang  out  the  challenge,  and  the  men  of 
the  army  of  Count  Eustache  shout^  defiance.  What 
need  to  relate  every  detail  of  the  preparations.  The 
lists  were  formed,  and  each  knight  takmg  his  lance  of 
elm  faced  round  with  plates  of  steel,  spurred  for- 
ward. Eustache  was  thrown  with  violence.  Frison, 
leaping  from  his  saddle,  and  with  a  dagger  at  the  throat 
of  the  prostrate  man,  called,  "  Yield  thee — ^rescue  or 
no  rescue."  "  I  yield  to  thee."  Then  forth  there  came 
a  company  of  men-at-arms,  ^nd  carried  the  knight  a 

Erisoner  into  the  court-yard.    Fiison,  remounting  his 
orse,  followed,  and  the  heavy  poi-tcullis  fell  behind 
him. 

The  army  of  Count  Eustache  received  within  an 
hour  an  order  from  theii*  lord  to  withdraw,  to  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law, 
and  keep  the  Crusaders*  vow. 

While  the  duel  had  been  fought,  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  combat,  in  a  quiet  and  lonely  part  of  the 
castle,  a  girl,  very  beautiful,  with  golden  hair,  and 
clothed  in  virgin  white,  had  been  praying.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  Count  Frison ;  her  name  was  Bosa- 
mond,  and  it  was  her  hand  that  had  fastened  the  white 
rose  in  his  casque.  She  was  verv  dear  to  him.  He 
had  loved  her  mother  with  all  the  force  of  his  fiery 
pature ;  her  death  had  maddened  him ;  he  'had  railed 
at  heaven,  had  refiised  to  believe  that  she  was  really 
dead,  thrown  himself  beside  the  corpse,  rained  on  its 
pale  still  face  a  shower  of  hot  tears ;  then  had  been 
sullen,  morose,  vindictive,  his  hand  against  every  man 
and  woman,  except  this  child  of  his,  and  ho  loved  her 
with  passionate  tenderness. 

A  distant  shout  fell  on  the  eai*  of  the  kneeling 
girf ;  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  listened.  Presently 
she  heard  a  footstep,  spi-ang  to  the  door,  and  threw 
her  white  arms  round  her  father's  neck. 

*'  God  has  heard  me !" 

Count  Prison,  exultant  at  the  triumph  over  Count 
Eustache,  became  more  arrogant  and  daring.  He  tore 
a  summons  irom  the  Emperor  to  appear  before  him  into 
shreds,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  j  drove  out  the  bearers 
with  contimiely,  averring  that  he  took  them  to  be  spies. 


in 
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md  no  imperial  messengers,  fitter  to  mate  with  tom- 
jpits  ttion  men  of  gentle  birth. 
This  conduct  bronght  matters  to  a  crisiB.    A  French 

army,  under  tlic  o-ommaad  of  Count  Reigny,  brother- 
in-law  of  Count  Eustache,  was  ordei-ed  to  advance  on 
tbe  lawless  Frison,  and  lay  eicge  to  his  castle.  The 
Count  saw  the  danger.  He  fdt  that  the  indignation 
of  both  Germany  and  Franco  was  aroused  agaiast 
him,  and  that  euccoarful  resistance  was  very  doubtful. 
Holding  a  council  with  hia  chief  men.  he  disdainfully 
rejected  all  the  advice  they  tendered;  diBmiaaed  them 
with  contempt,  saying  lie  would  consult  with  bia  "  little 
oracle,"  a  pet  name  given  to  his  daughter. 

Ht  fonnd  her  aloui^,  and  told  her  all  his  trouble. 
"Counsel  me — sweet  one — a  word  of  thine  is  better 
than  a  thousand  of  those  of  the  prating  varlcts  who 
feed  at  my  cost  and  betray  my  trust." 

"  If  I  may  apeat,  dear  father,  promise  to  hear  me 
patiently,  for  I  Bhall  try  thy  patience." 

"I  promise  on  the  word  of  a  true  knight — by  my 
aword,  my  spurs,  and  my  love  to  you," 

"First,  then,  release  Count  Eustache;    and  then 

ep  your  vow.  It  were  a  shame  your  good  sword 
should  rest  in  its  scabbard  or  crimson  with  Christian 
blood  while  the  Lord's  Sepulchre  is  defiled." 

"  How  can  it  serve  me  to  release  Eustache  ?" 

"Tou  will  make  him  your  friend  and  your  peace- 
maker." 

He  rose  up.  kissed  her,  and  left  the  room.     He  shut 
himself  up  alone  for   two   hours  or   more,   and   then 
aought  his  prisoner. 
"  "Count  Eustache,  thou  art  a  free  man." 

"  At  what  ransom  P"'  asked  the  Count. 

"  Tour  friendship." 

Eustache  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  astonish- 
ment, and  then  caught  his  band  and  said — 

"  It  is  thine,  iu  life  and  death  !" 

"  Your  borae,  your  ai'ms  are  prepared ;    an  hnmblo 
escort  will  attend.     Eat  bread  with  me  before  yon  de- 
There  was  hi^h  feasting  in  the  hall  that  day. 

Tl'C  lionoumWc  dismission  of  Count  Eustache  re- 


sulted in  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with  tbe  Coiml  | 
Prison.  Count  Beigny  accompanied  Eiutacbe  ia  th«  . 
court  of  the  Emperor,  bnaring  letters  couched  in  I 
courteous  and  humble  terms  from  Frison.  TheEmp«Tur  I 
was  strangdy  agitated  as  he  read  these  letters. 

"  I  have  seen  these  letters  before." 

"  Impossible !" 

"  I  have  seen  them  in  a  vision,  while  meditating  lbi>  | 
destruction  of  this  man  alone  in  my  chamber.  A  eirl 
appeared  to  me ;  very  beautiful  she  was,  with  gol3«i 
hair,  and  clothed '  iu  virgin  white.  She  bore  thew 
letters,  and  in  mute  entreaty  besought  ue  for  tlieii 
writer.  '  If  such  letters  are  ever  brought,'  quoth  1. 
shall  hep' 


e  pardon  free  and  full;'  audahevanishd  i 
out  of  my  aigtt." 

So  Count  Frison  was  again  received  by  his  old  coo- 
panions  in  arms,  and  prepared  to  keep  his  vow  and  join  . 


watched  the  stmset.  Then  he  asked  her:  "Wbat 
meant  yon,  child,  when  I  returned  after  the  duel  iritb 
Eustache,  by  those  strange  words,  '  God  has  hfard 
meP'" 

"  Father,  I  had  been  praying  for  you." 

"Ay;  and  what  was  your  prayer.''" 

"ThELt  you  might  not  be  slain;  that  tou  mi^bt 
vanquish  yonr  opponent ;  that  you  might  be  restore! 
te  all  your  honours,  and  keep  your  vow ;  that  it  1  i 
might  see  this  I  would  be  well  content  to  die."  ' 

He  looked  at  her  tendei'ly.  "  Nay,  speak  not  d 
dying :  we  shall  find  for  thee  some  brave  knight,  aci 
the  minstrels  shall  sing  the  stories   of   thy  faithinl 

Shesmiled  sweetly  upon  him,  and  answered,  "It  mat 
never  be,  dear  father ;  but  I  am  well  content  to  die.' 

Rosamond  slept  her  last  long  sleep  that  night 
Her  father,  after  brief  delay,  joined  the  Crusade;  dis- 
*  iguishcd   himself  in   many   engagements,   ' 


be  angry.     Ha  died  on  the  field,      whffli  a  < 
knelt  beside,  and  bent  his  head  to  listen  to  bis 


partioE 
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Bx  TSR  Author  of  "  FLeuun  Intebtob»." 

ThcM  >tonM,  ilti>  1  thee  greir  itons ;  ore  they  nil  ? 

All,  of  Ibc  famed  and  Ihe  nloiinl,  left 

By  the  cormive  houn,  to  Tale  snd  me  7 — Edgar  Poe. 

If  we  are  to  be  gnided  by  the  testimony  of  tourists 

.  and  travellers  of  all  times,  we  are  bound  to  believe 

'    that  Blois  haa  alwa^  been  what  wo  oarsclves  found 

it,  one  of  the  moat  picturesque  and  attractive  towns  in 

France. 

A  Benedictine  monk — Frcre  Noel  Alars  of  Orlenns, 
who  visited  it  in  1646 — left  bo  flattering  a  description 
of  this  old  "Cit^  aui  Boys,"  that  his  MS.  haeVen 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  town.  He  begins  with 
the  skj,  which  he  afiys  is  serene  snd  temperate,  and  to 
this  he  adds  that  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  all  the 
choicest  gifts,  whether  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres;  while 
abundant  streams  ran  through  verdant  plains,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  aun  is  tempered  by  the  cool  shade  of 
CTtensive  forests.  He  sums  up  this  glowing  account  by 
affirming  that  Blois,  situated  on  the  crystalline  waters 
•>f  the  m^estic  Loire,  bnilt  on  different  gradients,  and 
tbcreforo  most  picturesque  in  aspect,  sarroonded  by 
tiistorieal  cbUeani  and  noblemen's  hereditary  seats, 
c>ombines  all  that  can  be  desired  in  nature  or  art. 

La  Fontaine,  who  was  at  Blois  in  1663,  partly  con- 
Ih-mB  this  impression,  and  declares  that  it  woiud  be 
<1ilBcult  to  find  a  more  smiling  and  attractive  spot. 

The  history  of  Blois  is  intereBting  and  eventfid,  so 
I   much  so  that  we  can  only  touch  upon  the  incidents, 


whether  of  war,  love,  chivalry,  crime,  pageant,  or  art, 
which  have  illostrated  the  annaJB  of  its  old  grey  stones. 

Its  origin  is  merged  in  the  mist  of  the  obBCUre  ages, 
but  its  name  is  derived  from  Bteix,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Camute  (also  that  of  the  Celtic  tribes), 
signifies  a  wolf,  and  that  animal  has  been  adopted  as 
the  emblem  of  ttie  city. 

Subsequently  a  Roman  settlement  was  formed  there; 
and  at  one  time  gold  coins  were  often  disinterred  at 
Blois,  bearing  on  one  Kide  the  inscription  "Bleto 
Catlro  "  surrounding  a  crowned  head,  and  on  the  other 

Gregory  of  Tours  mentinng  the  Counts  of  Blois  as 
early  as  the  year  584,  but  the  first  who  made  himself 
in  any  wav  remarkable  was  William  of  Bloia,  who 
died  in  854,  at  the  time  there  was  a  dispute  between 
Louis  le  Ddbonnaire  and  his  son  Iiothaire. 

Eudes  succeeded  him,  and  the  territory  of  Blois 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Connts,  who  took  the 
name,  until  924,  when  it  came  into  the  bands  of 
Thibaut  le  Trichenr,  Comtc  de  Champagne.  Thibant 
was  a  fierce  and  powerful  Baron,  who  kept  all  the 
country  in  alarm  by  his  rapacious  disposition  while  he 
lived,  and  by  his  reputation  of  blaclc  and  midnight 
huntsman  after  his  death. 

Three  dynasties  of  these  puissant  Counts  of  Blois 
succeeded  each  other,  and  during  the  last,  history 
records  the  death  of  Lonis  Comte  de  Blois  at  the  battle 
of  Crfey.  His  brother,  the  famous  Charles  de  Chatelot, 
competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany  with  Simon  de 
Montfort,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  1364. 
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Jeanne  d'Armagnac,  Duchesse  deBerri,  and  lier  sister- 
in-law,  Catherine  de  France. 

In  the  following  year  the  celebrated  chronicler,  an 
eye-witness  to  the  event,  supplies  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  reception  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  of 
Burgundr,  and  of  Berry  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Blois,  which 
he  describes  in  his  naave  language  as  "  bel,  grand,  fort 
et  plantureuse,  et  un  des  beaux  royaumcs  de  France." 

In  1391  Louis  de  Ch&tillon,  only  son  of  Guy,  dying 
without  issue,  Count  Guy,  already  old  and  ruined  with 
debts,  sold  his  domains  to  Louis  d'Orleans  for  the  sum 
of  200,000  gold  crowns. 

In  1394,  on  the  death  of  Guy,  Louis  d'Orleans  took 
possession  of  his  territoi*y,  and  became  the  chief  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  the  Counts  of  Blois.  To  commemo- 
rate this  occasion  a  large  banner  of  azure  with  gold 
fleurs-de-lis — painted  in  oil  by  John  Bersigan,  painter 
of  Blois — was  seen  waving  before  the  castle  gates. 
Louis  began  collecting  the  library  of  the  Chateau  de 
Blois,  which  consisted  at  fii'st  of  five  volumes  given  by 
the  King  Charles  V.,  his  father.  These  were  two 
Bibles,  a  missal,  a  book  entitled  the  Government  of 
Kings,  and  the  travels  of  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo. 
After  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  YI.,  had 
been  assassinated  in  14f07  by  order  of  John  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Valentine  Visconti,  Duchess  of  Milan,  his 
widow,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  of  her  time,  retired  to  the  Chateau  de  Blois, 
where  she  gave  herself  up  to  grief  and  thoughts  of 
vengeance.  She  took  for  ner  emblem  a  watering-pot 
between  two  Ss,  initials  of  soujpir  and  ecyuci,  with  the 
motto  :— 

Rien  pe  m'est  plus. 
Plus  Qe  na'est  rien. 

"  Valentine  died  on  the  4th  of  December  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,"  as  says  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  "  of  sorrow 
and  disapx>ointment,  after  calling  her  children  round 
her  bed,  and  making  them  swear  to  avenge  their 
father's  death."  Among  these  was  Jean,  Bastard  of 
Orleans,  whom  she  loved  and  treated  as  one  of  her 
own  children ;  and  on  his  coming  forward — ^f or  he  was 
but  seven  years  old — and  assuring  her  of  his  readiness 
to  fight  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  burst  into  teaxs, 
and  clasping  the  boy  to  her  heart,  she  said,  "  II  devait 
etre  a  moi ;  on  me  Ta  vole."  This  child,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  his  promise,  and  kept  his  word  bravely,  after- 
wards became  the  "brave  et  beau  Dunois,"  and 'was 
subsequently  made  Due  de  Longueville. 

In  14J.5,  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  Comte  de  Blois,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  Chateau 
de  Blois  had  at  that  time  become  a  formidable  place, 
and  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourges, 
to  which  the  English  had  reduced  King  Charles  VII. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1429,  Joan  of  Arc  made  her 
solemn  entry  into  Blois,  and  left  it  on  the  28th  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  the 
Marcchal  de  Beaupre,  Admiral  de  Culant,  the  Sire  de 
Gaucour,  La  Hire,  and  XanrtraiUes.  The  FuceUe  was 
armed,  and  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  was  mounted 
on  a  large  black  horse. 

In  1431  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  the  fii*st  warrior  of 
his  times,  took  the  command  of  the  Chateau  de  Blois, 
and  received  two  hundred  livres  a  year  as  stipend. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  captivity,  in  1440,  Charles 
d'Orleans,  being  restored  to  liberty,  returaed  to  the 
Chateau  de  Blois,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  taste 
for  poetry. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1462,  Marie 
de  Cleves  gave  birth,  at  the  Chateau  de  Blois,  to  a  son, 
destined  to  become  afterwards  Louis  XII. 

In  1501  and  1510  Blois  was  visited  by  a  man  almost 
as  celebrated  in  his  own  time  as  he  has  been  since — ^a 
man  whose  name  has  created  a  new  qualification — 
Machiavelli,  at  that  time  ambassador  of  the  Florentine 
Republic,  allied  to  the  King  of  France.    Fiuncis  I. 


was  now  on  the  throne,  about  to  enter  on  his  famotis 
contest  with  Charles  Quint.  He  left  to  Claude  his  wife 
the  administration  of  the  Comt6  de  Blois ;  and  it  wag 
at  the  Ch&teau  de  Blois  that  was  collected  tbe  sum 
stipulated  for,  as  the  ransom  of  the  king  from  his  cap- 
tivity at  Madrid. 

The  Comt6  de  Blois  ceased  to  be  a  separate  sotc- 
reignty  with  Henri  IL,  with  whom  it  was  merged  mto 
the  crown  of  France  in  1547. 

We  now  enter  into  the  ipost  sinister  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  old  Obiteau  de  Blois — ^that  which  con- 
ceioiB  the  Guises,  those  masters  of  the  League.  Those 
hoary  old  walls,  the  witnesses  of  so  many  dynasties, 
now  sheltered  the  machinators  of  plots,  duels,  and 
assassinations :  it  is  enough  to  say  we  have  arriTed 
at  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Charles  IX., 
Henri  III.,  Coli^y,  and  the  grand  Balafrl. 

During  that  singular  and  chai*acteristic  period,  when 
gallantry  formed  a  distraction  between  murder  and 
war,  Henri  III.,  who  already  groaned  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Ghiises,  instituted  as  a  diversion  such  dramatic 
entertainments  as  the  times  afforded,jand  sent  for  the 
first  Italian  comic  performers  who  had  then  appeared, 
to  Blois.  They  aiTived  at  the  castlo  from  Venice  in 
February,  1577,  and  gave  their  representations  in  the 
Salle  des  Etaie,  under  the  name  of  I  Gelosi.  Pierre 
de  rastoile,  that  quaint  old  chronicler,  relates  that 
Henri  III.  was  often  seen  at  these  performances 
"dressed  as  a  woman,  with  an  open  pourpoint  dis- 
playing his  throat,  round  which  he  wore  a  pearl  neck- 
lace and  three  linen  collars,  two  with  frills  and  one 
turned  over,  as  seen  upon  the  ladies  of  the  court" 
But  the  parliament  of  1576  was  followed  by  that  oi 
1588.  This  last  made  of  the  edict  of  tliue  TJmon  a  lav 
of  the  state,  and  called  the  Duke  of'  Guise  to  the 
supreme  power :  from  that  moment  his  death  wa« 
decreed. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  December :  the  approach  of 
Christmas  had  increased  the  devotional  practices  of  the 
king,  who  seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  the  practice  of 
the  prescribed  forms  of  religion.  He  had  announced 
that  he  should  ^o  on  Friday,  the  23rd,  to  Notre  Dame 
de  Clcry,  as  a  pilgrimage;  but  even  at  that  time  his 
heart  was  full  of  aesigns  against  the  duke's  life,  and  of 
thoughts  as  to  the  b^  mode  of  taking  it  However, 
the  Due  de  Guise,  the  cardinal  his  orother,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  and  some  other  seigneurs,  had  beer 
informed  that  the  Idns  expected  them  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  his  cabinet,  to  despatch  some  pressing 
matters  previous  to  his  departure. 

At  four  o'clock,  Du  Halde,  first  vaJef  de  cJuxn^re. 
awoke  the  king  according  to  his  nu^esty's  commands. 
The  king  had  not  slept.  Henri  rose  and  passed  int^' 
his  cabinet,  where  Bellegarde  and  Du  Halde  had  already 
arrived.  Loignac,  who  had  accepted  tke  treacheruns 
office  rejected  by  CriUon,  was  in  attendance,  followcl 
by  nine  of  the  mtaranie-cinq.  The  remainder  wen 
concealed  in  cells  prepared  in  the  roof.  At  leng[th. 
the  members  of  the  council  having  arrived,  the  king 
called  to  the  quarante-cinq  to  come  down  hy  a 
private  staircase,  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
which  led  to  his  room.  They  had  becm  tempted  bj  a 
large  bribo  to  avenge  the  king,  and  were  eager  to 
earn  it. 

The  Due  de  Guise  was  not  without  warning.  On  the 
previous  evening  he  had  found  a  note  in  his  napkin  at 
supper,  containing  these  words :  "  Be  on  your  guard ; 
a  plot  is  brooding  against  you."  ThM,  and  other 
similar  hints,  he  had  despised,  contenting  himself 
with  replying,  '*  They  vxndd  not  dare  r  and  with  thii 
he  had  thrown  the  note  under  the  table,  and  given  no 
further  heed  to  its  purport.  At  three  in  the  morning 
he  had  quitted  the  beadtiful  CharloUe  de  Saure, 
Marquise  de  Noirmonthiers,  his  mistress,  and  it  ^ 
near  eight  when  his  servants  called  him.  X^e  Balah« 
dressed  hastily  and  went  out.    The  rain  was  falling  ia 
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toiTente.     "Heaven,"  saje  Foaqaier.  "was  weeping 
over  the  crime  bo  soon  alwut  to  be  perpetrated." 

Hardly  had  tiie  duke  croHsed  the  threshold  of  the 
OastJe  When  Orillon  ordered  all  the  issuos  to  bo  closed. 
Pcricard,  the  duke's  socretarj,  alarmed  at  these 
precaationa,  and  at  eight  of  an  unasnal  number  oi 


mitten,  "  Monseigncnr,  ioBe  no  time  in  eacapine,  or 
you  are  lost"  Bat  this  message  never  reached  him. 
U*he  page  who  carried  it  was  denied  access  to  the  duke ; 
but  U.  de  S.  Prix,  thinking  he  wanted  a  handker- 
cbief,  fetched  him  one  of  the  kin^'e.  There  were 
OBsembled  in  the  conncil-chamber,  when  the  doke 
entered,  Cardinals  Gondj  and  dc  Yend6me,  Marshals 
d«  Betz  and  d'Aumont.  Cardinals  de  Guiae  and  de 
Rambouillet,  M.  H.  de  Marillac  and  Fetremal  Marcel, 
intendant  of  financeB,  and  Fontenoy,  treasurer. 

Soon  after,  the  Archbishop  of  L^ona  entered.  Le 
Balafr^  sat  down  near  the  fire,  complained  of  the  cold, 
aiid  ate  some  Brignolle  plums  offered  ia  him  hy 
M.  de  Saint-Prir,  firet  valet  da  clunnbre  of  the  king. 
Xbe  members  of  the  council  now  t«ok  their  places,  to 
Listen  to  the  report  of  Fetremal  on  the  salt-^,  when 
Reval  came  and  begged  the  dnke  to  step  into  the 
king's  cabinet,  where  nis  Uf^estj  wished  to  speak  to 
hiiu.  The  dnke  put  a  few  plums  into  his  lozenge-bos, 
roBC,  Balnt«d  the  assembly,  and  went  out.  ITambre,  the 
usher,  shut  the  door  bebind  liim  ;  and  Guise,  meeting 
the  qaarante-cinq,  saluted  them,  and  passed  on.  Bat 
he  remarked  that  he  was  followed,  and  stopped ;  and 
he  turned  roond,  holding  bia  beard  with  bia  right 
hand,  as  if  undecided  how  to  act.  Meantime,  one  of 
the  murderera  seized  him  bjr  the  arm,  and  at  the  same 
luoment  struck  bim  a  blow  in  the  throat  with  his 
poi^ord.  " A moi mes amis," cried Gnise ;  "trabison!" 
But  another  held  him  fast  bj  the  lege,  hanging  hie 
weight  npon  him;  and  a  third  coming  behind,  gave 
Lini  a  violent  blow  on  tbe  back  of  his  head ;  bnt,  strong 
aud  powerfnl  as  the  duke  was,  his  resistance  took 
tbcm  by  surprise.  He  stunned  one  of  his  assailants 
by  a  blow  from  the  drageoir  he  hdd  in  his  hand, 
anil  dragged  his  murderers  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  otiier.  Then  a  push  from  Loignac  sent  bim  to 
the  foot  of  the  king's  couch,  where,  exhausted  by  loss 
of  blood,  he  fell,  exclaiming, "  Mon  Dieu  I  Misericordei" 

The  king,  who  had  listened  behind  the  tapestry 
which  masked  the  doorway,  to  these  sanguinary  details, 
bearing  his  rival  fall,  lifted  the  drapery  and  looked 
upon  the  scene.  The  fine  and  powerful  form  of  the 
Doke  lay  eitonded  there,  without  movement,  a  pitiable 
sight.  "How  big  he  is!"  was  the  king's  suggestive 
exclamation.  Beanlien,  upon  Henri's  order,  approached 
the  lifeless  body,  to  see  if  the  heart  still  beat,  but  fell 
ba^k  in  alarm  as  the  duke  at  that  moment  gave  a  loud 
expiring  groan.  It  was  the  last !  and  Henn  de  Valois 
liaid  now  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Henri  de  Guiae ! 

An  old  carpet  was  thrown  over  the  body,  which  was 
kicked  on  one  side,  ae  it  lay  across  the  doorway;  and 
one  of  the  lords  having  made  a  crass  of  some  straw 
that  lay  there,  whether  in  derision,  or  because  any 
other  demonstration  of  the  kind  was  not  possible, 
placed  it  on  the  extemjtorized  and  ignoble  pall.  Henri, 
who  now  the  deed  was  done  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  conseixuenccB,  went  immediately  to  his  mother, 
whose  Bugacitj  was  generally  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  was  then  on  her  death-tied,  out  listened  eagerly 
to  the  news. 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  cnt,"  said  she ;  "  the  question  is, 
when  that  is  done,  how  to  sew." 

The  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  Cardinal  de 
Gnise  was  assassinated  by  the  soldiers  of  Daguast, 
captain  of  the  guards;  and  the  corpses  of  the  two 
brother*  were  reduced  to  ashes  and  scattered  to  the 
winds,  and  so  ended  this  fearfnl  drama;  but  Ha  con- 
sequences were  yet  to  be  felt. 


On  the  accession  of  Henri  IT.  to  the  throne  the 
Castle  of  Blois  lost  ita  importance  as  a  royal  residence ; 
and  at  the  present  day  this  magnificent  and  extensive 
edifice — which  lodged  monarcbs  and  pontiffs;  where 
hyed  King  Een^  of  Frovencc ;  the  castle  of  Louis 
XII.,  of  Henri  III.  and  Catherine  de  Mcdicis ;  of 
Franfloia  I.,  of  Gaston  d'Orleans ;  the  haunts  in  which 
Louie  XIY.  first  met  Louise  dc  la  Y^ure,  and  tlio 
palace  whence  Karie-Louisc  dated  the  last  acts  of  her 
sovereignty — ia  reduced  to  a  barrack,  nnd  the  beautiful 
historical  chapel  has  become  a  tailor'a  workshop ! 

The  maBaea  of  theae  irregular  constructions,  where 
mingle  in  picturesque  and  charming  disorder  all 
Bjatema  of  architecture,  crown  the  old  city  with  im- 
posing effect;  but  of  that  venerable  structure  nought 
remains  but  the  great  tower  dovetailed  iuto  the  con- 
structions of  Francis  I.,  and  where  popular  credulity 
long  concealed  those  mysterious  and  sombre  vaults, 
the  silent  depositories  of  ao  many  terrible  secrets. 

The  external  fofode  riaes  to  the  height  of  three 
etoriea,  abruptly  iasuing  from  the  rock,  and  supported 
by  buttresses;  while  within  the  great  quadrangle  is 
found  the  haatai'dized  wing,  added  with  vandalic  (osto 
by  Gaston  d'Orleans,  shorn  of  its  colonnade;  on  the 
l^t  the  conatmctiona  of  Louis  XII.,  on  the  right  the 
wing  and  staircase  of  Franfois  I.  Tbe  outer  staircase 
stands,  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and  taste,  and  on  its 
vaulted  roof  appear  the  characteristic  heraldic  devices 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  Fi'anfois  I.,  and  Claude  de  EVunce, 
exquisitely  carved.  The  spiral  staircaeo  leads  to  the 
apartments  of  Catherine  dc  Medicia  and  Benii  111., 
now  restored  to  all  their  original  richness.  Of  the 
additions  made  by  Louis  XIl.,  the  bare  stone  alone 
remains ;  and  it  ia  melancholy  to  eee  those  once  elabo- 
rate architectural  details  mutilated  and  disfigured, 
chipped  and  blackened  with  the  traces  of  violence  and 
war.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  tbe  Castle  o£  Blois  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  ancient 
monarchy. 


SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  ARTISTS. 

IV.— JAKES   BATEMAH. 

N    this    world    of 

I      labour  and  contest, 

r    of  painful  struggle 

•    and  patient  cndur- 

;    once,  it  is  the  lot 

s     of  many,  and  Ihoso 

^.j,  often  the  worthiest, 

p   never  to   do  more, 

^   even  though  doing 

lost,  than  to  deserve 

^sB  which,  accoi'ding  to 

I  dictum,  "  'tis  not  in 

■A>  command."      Thov 

emselvcs  to   tbe  wort 

Bg    the    prize    which 

0    made   the   aim  of 

e ;     they     toil     while 

st;    they   "scorn   de- 

liglitB  and  live  laborious  days;" 

they  seem  to  exist  only  in  their  wt,  and  for  it;  and 

they  crowd  all  their  energies  into  one  long  persistent 

striving  after  excellence.     And  lo !  iuat  tua  they  come 

insight  of  tbe  glorious  summit  "where  fame's  proud 

tem^e  shines  afar,"  and  when  a  few  more  ardent 

efforts  would  crown  their  enterpriae,  the  labour   and 

the  strife  are  ended,  and  they  have  loin  down  to  their 

everlasting  rest.     Of  aneh  tJie  world  takes  but  little 

note :  it  jueasoree  them  only  by  their  actual  achievo- 

menta  at  best,  and  ia  apt  to  underrate  even  these  when 

the  doer  of  them  has  failed  to  make  his  mark  upon  his 

age  by  winning  the  reputation  due  to  him.    Now  and 
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then  one  comes  across  the  narrow  track  of  brightness 
snch  spirits  leave  behind  them,  and  we  are  recalled  by 
some  touch  of  pathos,  power,  or  hnmonr  to  their  haJf- 
f orgotten  history.  Perhaps  it  is  an  isolated  strain  of 
noble  verse,  or  a  musical  phrase  of  weird  import— or 
it  is  a  suggestive  essay,  or  a  great  thought  Ixalf -de- 
veloped  in  plaster  or  clav,  or  a  finely  conceived  picture 
bearing  the  impress  of  genius  and  the  promise  of 
perfection:  and  while  we  gaze  on  such  memorials, 
feeling  that  they  must  live  from  the  life  that  is  in 
them,  we  mingle  admiration  with  our  regrets  over  the 
busy  hand  that  is  clay — ^the  busier  brain  that  is  dust — 
and  deplore  that  to  the  fame  so  well  and  worthily 
striven  for,  life  only,  a  little  more  life,  should  have 
been  wanting. 

Such  a  se^er  after  excellence  was  the  painter  of  the 
tittle  picture  accompanying  our  present  monthly  part, 
the  late  James  Bateman.  The  son  of  a  London 
tradesman,  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1813,  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family.  His  health  appears  to  have  never 
been  strong,  and  an  early  tendency  to  asthma  was  the 
prelude  to  a  course  of  suffering  in  after  jears  which 
m  the  end  proved  fatal.  He  ^ew  up  with  a  love  of 
pictures,  probably  inheriting  his  taste  from  his  father, 
who  was  the  possessor  of  a  small  but  choice  collection, 
and  was  personally  intimate  with  some  of  the  first 
artists  of  the  day.  He  drew  tolerably  well  when  quite 
a  boy,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  copying  pic- 
tures, or  making  pictures  of  his  own.  These  lK>yish 
pursuits,  however,  were  regarded  by  his  parents  as 
mere  amusements,  nor  did  they  at  thiat  time  entertain 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  painter.  He  received  the 
ordinary  education  of  Ijcmaon  boys,  and  on  finally 
leaving  school  was  placed  as  a  junior  clerk  in  a  count- 
ing house.  This  kind  of  employment  suited  neither 
his  health  nor  his  inclination,  and  with  the  consent  of 
his  father  it  was  finally  abandoned.  By  this  time  he 
had  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  true  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  studj  of  art. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  he  was  not  without 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  he  had  good  pictures  to  copy, 
and' the  means  of  obtaining  such  instruction  in  matters 
of  practical  detaU  as  he  felt  that  he  needed.  His  incli- 
nation led  him  to  the  study  of  animals,  and  it  was  as 
an  animal  painter  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 

Sublic — said  first  appearance  being  in  the  shop-win- 
ows  of  the  dealers,  into  whose  hands  most  of  his  early 
pictures  found  their  way,  and  were  sold  for  very 
modest  prices.  He  rarely  complained  of  this,  but, 
conscious  of  his  growing  power,  worked  on  and  worked 
harder,  raising  his  prices  by  degrees.  His  improve- 
ment was  rapid  and  striking;  from  the  first  his 
animals  were  drawn  and  studied  with  care :  he  loved 
them  too  weU  not  to  do  them  all  the  justice  he  was 
capable  of  doing  them,  and  was  never  weary  of  deline- 
ating them,  ffis  faithfulness  to  natip-e  found  its  re- 
ward in  a  more  profitable  market.  Almost  before  his 
style  could  be  said  to  be  formed  he  was  employed  to 
design  for  engravers,  his  first  essays  in  this  walk,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  being  various  illustrations  of 
field  sports  for  a  popular  magazine,  and  drawings  on 
wood  for  publications  of  a  like  character.  Hig  pictures 
engraved  remarkably  well,  their  di^wing  being  good 
and  their  chiaroscuro  not  less  so.  He  was  induced  to 
undertake  larger  and  more  important  subjects ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  works  by  which  he  is 
best  known  made  their  appearance.  Among  them  the 
reader  may  perhaps  recall  "Pot  Luck,"  "A  Pretty 
Kettle  of  Pish,"  "A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block,"  "  Paying 
the  Wrong  Party,"  "  Gin  and  Bitters,"  all  of  them  con- 
sisting of  animals  humorously  grouped,  and  capitally 
engraved  in  the  mixed  style.  They  were  extremely 
popular,  and  are  still  occasionally  seen  in  print-shops, 
though  the  engraved  plates  must  have  been  long  worn 
out.    Like  most  popular  pictures,  they  have  been  well 


pirated  both  at  home  and  abroad — the  French  and 
Germans  on  the  Continent,  and  the  English  potters 
and  calico-printers  having  made  free  use  of  them. 

During  tne  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Hoi- 
loway,  where  the  writer  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
society.  These  would  have  been  happy  years  for  tbf 
young  painter,  on  whom  prosperity  was  beginning  t) 
shine,  out  for  occasional  attacks  of  serious  illness 
which  incapacitated  him  for  work.  He  could  be  cheer- 
ful  and  genial,  however,  in  spite  of  them,  and  was  in- 
variably patient  of  suffering.  He  rarely  went  abroad. 
confining  his  walks  mostly  to  his  own  garden  and  a 
little  meadow  into  which  it  opened,  and  where  grev  a 
few  picturesque  elms  which  sometimes  served  as  back- 
grounds to  his  pictures.  Most  of  his  time  was  paged 
m  his  painting-room,  either  at  his  easel  or  resnn<^  in 
his  arm-chair,  and  it  was  here  that  his  best  and  m-'St 
finished  pictures  were  painted.  Many  of  them  were 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  and  were  fre- 
quently well  sold  ,*  and  the  painter's  name  was  nov 
often  honourably  mentioned  in  the  criticisms  on  art  in 
the  public  journals.  He  had  married  early,  and,  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  a  wife  entirely  devoted  to  him. 
and  who  had  borne  him  four  children,  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  quiet  routine  of  domestic  happiness 
which  few  men  were  better  fitted  to  appreciate.  It  wih 
pleasant  to  drop  in  at  that  auiet  painting-rpom,  and 
watch  the  artist  with  his  subject — some  niiachim>B? 
monkey,  or  a  mother  hen  with  her  brood  of  chick?; 
or  some  huge  Newfoundland,  or  stag-hound,  whom  \ift 
coaxed  into  stiUness  by  an  art  peculiar  to  himself. 
while  he  swept  on  the  broad  touches  and  the  canvas 
burst  into  life  under  his  hand.  Rapid  and  incisire  in 
his  touch,  he  would  sometimes  cover  a  large  canras  in 
a  morning;  but  would  spend  laborious  days  afterwardj 
in  carefm  work  on  the  same  ground,  never  feeling 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best  he  could  do. 
In  conversation  he  was  always  cheerful  and  frank. 
stating  his  own  opinions  without  I'eserve,  and  criticis- 
ing those  of  others  without  restraint.  He  read  little, 
but  that  little  he  would  digest  and  think  over,  and  va^ 
fond  of  discussing  it  in  a  dry,  droll  way,  iuTariablj 
starting  some  origmal  idea  of  his  own.  There  was  no 
trace  of  guile  about  him — ^nothing  like  concealment : 
he  was  ever  reaAj  to  impart  to  oUiers  any  knowlt'Jg? 
he  had  gained  wmch  might  be  of  service  to  them ;  ti& 
whole  nature  was  transparent  as  glass,  and  he  ira5 
generous  to  a  fault. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  1849,  was  perhaps  ci- 
pected  by  no  one  so  much  as  by  himself.  He  had  known 
for  years  that  he  could  not  live  long,  and  in  the  quiet  soli* 
tude  of  his  studio,  while  the  living  pictures  grew  under 
his  hand,  he  had  looked  that  fact  in  the  face— had  atvn 
the  dark  shadow  advancing,  and  had  made  up  his  mind. 
"  I  consider  myself  ninety,"  he  said  one  day  to  the 
writer :  *'  it  were  madness  in  me  to  look  for  a  lon^  lif** 
If  it  please  God  that  1  make  provision  for  my  family  I 
shall  T>e  content."    Had  he  lived  a  few  years  more  h' 
would  doubtless  have  done  so,  for  he  was  making  pa^' 
strides  in  his  art.    But  it  was  not  to  be.    He  ioA  t' 
lay  aside  the  pencil,  never  to  resume  it.    The  weeks  of 
pain  and  languishing  that  followed,  alleviated  as  f^ 
as  possible  by  the  tender  cares  of  his  wife,  were  lK»me 
witn  a  courage  and  fortitude  which  it  was  really  gniod 
to  witness.    Through  all  the  torturing  pains  he  uttered 
no  word  of  repining  or  complaint ;  and  as  his  faculties 
remained  bright  and  unclouded  to  the  last,  so  was  his 
manly  courage  unsubdued.    He  found  support  when? 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  seek  it — ^in  the  con^> 
lations  of  religion  and  the  certain  hope  of  a  better  bfe. 
From  the  nature  of  his  disease  he  could  not  lie  do^< 
and  he  continued  to  the  last  in  his  paindng-room.  sur- 
rounded by  the  implements  and  monuments  of  m^ 
skill    There  he  died,  at  the  «^e  of  thirty-six,  resigneJ 
and  peaceful,  and  with  confidence  calm  and  undis- 
turbed in  the  Divine  love  and  mercy. 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING. 

^•^  EORGETABD.Whitechapel, 
J   and  aiome  of  the  narrow  Bti-eetB 

rinto  which  it  loads,  ore  often 
mentioned  in  police  reports  as 
resorta  of  the  very  worst  cha- 
I  ractew.    Robberiea  have  been 
I   committed  in  open   daylight 
(often  accompanied  with  vio- 
,  _  Icnce),  and  the  villaina  have 

I  »'  made    good  their  eacape    by 

flying  up  George  Yard,  and 
either  bafiling  tbe  police  in 
the  intricaeicB  of  the  neigh- 
bonrhood,   or    hiding   in  the 
low  lodging  houses  with  whiuh 
it  abounds, 
A  well-known  Tiritor  of  the 
2>ooi',  whose  field  of  operstione  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
iindt.Ttook  to  pilot  mo  tlirough  these  much  dreaded 
coorts.     Our  firHt  call  was  made  at  the  ragged  school 
in  George  Yard.    As  wo  approached  the  door  of  tho 
schoolroom  it  was  flung  violently  open,  and  two  boys. 
<lirty  and  ragged,  like  aU  tbeir  class,  came  flying  out,  and 
utmost  tombled  over  each  other  into  the  street.    The  in- 
cliguant  schoolmaster  having  just  detected  them  in  the 
act  of  turning  out  the  gas, ttey  were  very  properly  turned 


out  themselves.  It  waa  on  the  evening  of  the  "  Dcroy," 
when  the  rouahs  in  all  parts  of  London  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  bo  out  of  doors ;  bo  that  very  few  had  been 
pivisent  at  school  dui-ing  the  day,  and  the  few  stragglarB 
who  hung  about  the  door,  or  chased  each  other  about 
Goorge  Yard  before  the  hour  for  evening  school  was 
sounded,  were  in  rather  a  frolicsome  humour.  While  I 
was  talking*  to  tbe  master,  aboutadozenof  these  Arabs, 
boys  and  girls,  hod  Bd'olled  in  and  commenced  a  romp' 
ing  game  at  the  end  of  tbe  room.  On  I  "anting  that 
they  were  for  tbe  most  part  of  Irish  parentage,  and  of 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I  inquired  of  tbo  school- 
master, whether,  under  these  circumstances,  he  had  them 
well  under  his  control  P  He  anawered,  "  Tou  shall 
"  and,  turning  round,  suddenly  called  out,  "  One !" 


attentive  to  further  orders.  "  Three !  l*hey  sat  down. 
"Seven I"  They  put  up  their  bands  very  newly  as 
soldiers  do  to  salute ;  this  aigu  being  understood,  how- 
ever, as  a  preparaticFn  for  prayer.  "  Five !"  They  all 
kndt  down.  "  One !"  Tbe;y  rose  to  their  feet  again, 
and  at  t^e  word  "Attention"  await«d  with  eager 
int«rest  the  next  word  of  command.  It  was  given  thus. 
"North!"  They  pointed  to  that  quarter.  "South!" 
"  East !"  "  West  1"  "  South-east !"  and  bo  on,  with  similar 
results,  except  that  some  mistakes  were  made.  B^  this 
time  the  children  had  got  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
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the  thing,  and  seeing  the  interest  they  took  in  these 
slight  manoeuvros,  I  asked  if  thej  were  not  also  easily 
led  and  drilled  by  music.  By  way  of  reply  the  master 
sounded  the  first  two  or  three  notes  of  a  hymn  tune, 
and  the  ragged  little  partr  were  soon  in  full  swing. 
The  tune  was  changed  witn  the  same  good  effect,  and 
after  several  other  tunes  had  been  sung,  a  lively  march- 
ing song  was  struck  up,  commencing,  "  We  are  soldiers 
of  the  Cross."  Children's  voices  singing  in  unison 
are  always  sweet,  for  whateTcr  harshness  there  may 
be  in  some  individual  instances,  it  is  toned  down  and 
harmonised  by  the  mere  volume  of  sound.  It  was 
impossible  to  listen  to  these  chUdren  without  forgetting 
for  the  moment  their  squalor  and  rags,  and  reeling 
as  if  they  were  almost  transfigured.  How  many  of 
them  may  hereafter  be  followed  through  a  career  of 
vice,  how  many  perhaps  saved  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  miseiy  and  degnidation  by  the  hallowing  memory 
of  these  little  hymns ! 

"  By  way  of  illustrating  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood," said  the  schoolmaster,  when  we  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  witnessed 
one  night  from  this  very  door.  A  boy  who  had  always 
given  mo  a  great  dead  of  trouble  and  anxiety  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  my  efforts  to  reclaim 
him  I  had  frequently  been  to  his  parents,  but  you  will 
not  wonder  if  1  at  last  gave  it  up  as  hopeless  when 

they  told  me  to  *  go  to  h .'    On  the  occasion  in 

question  (it  T^^as  somewhat  late  at  night)  1  was  stand- 
ing in  the  shade  of  the  houses  when  I  saw  the  lad  come 
Into  the  yard  in  company  with  a  man  who  was  stagger- 
ing with  drink.  I  saw  him  deliberately  knock  the 
man's  head  against  the  wall,  and  then  strike  him  a  blow 
in  the  face,  so  severe  as  to  make  his  nose  bleed,  and 
having  thus  rendered  him  bclpless  he  rifled  his  pockets. 
Of  course  it  was  all  done  very  quickly,  but  before  the 
lad  could  get  away  I  went  forward  and  said,  *You 
villain ;  what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?'  He  touched  his 
forelock,  and  said,  quite  meekly,  'Oh,  I  beg  your 

pardon,  Mr. .    I  didn't  know  you  were  there.'" 

The  schoolmaster  insisted  on  his  putting  the  money 
back  into  the  man's  pockets,  which  he  did ;  he  then 
made  him  wipe  the  blood  from  his  face,  and  leave  him 
"  comfortable,"  the  fellow  doing  what  he  was  ordered, 
and  repeatedly  begging  his  pardon,  not  as  if  he  was 
sensible  of  haviiig  committed  a  cowardly  act  of  felony, 
but  as  if  he  was  i-ather  sorry  he  should  have  hurt  the 
master's  feelings  by  doing  such  a  very  unpleasant 
thing  in  his  presence.  On  inquiring  as  to  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  this  young  man,  the  schoolmaster 
told  me  he  died  a  few  months  after  this  occurrence,  the 
leading  cause  being  hia  debauched  habits,  aggravated 
by  exposure  to  cold  when  sleeping  out  at  night,  often 
in  the  pouring  rain. 

After  leaving  the  school  we  passed  in  succession 
several  of  the  low  lodging  nouses  in  George  Yard, 
and  the  various  narrow  sti'octs  to  which  that  notorious 
passage  loads.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  poor 
are  aware  of  the  miserable  accommodation  which  the 
class  of  cadgers  and  low  women  have  to  put  up  with, 
and  for  which  they  have  to  pay  twopence,  threepence, 
or  fourpence  per  night.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
George  Yard  there  are  certain  peculiarities  which 
deserve  especial  notice.  The  houses  are  not  merely 
dilapidated  dwellings,  which  might  once  have  held  a 
superior  class  of  tenants,  but  they  seem  to  be  especially, 
though  very  rudely,  adapted  for  the  purpose  they  now 
serve.  The  lower  part  on  a  level  witit  the  street  is 
usually  a  large  room,  formed  in  some  cases  by  break- 
ing down  the  partitions  between  the  lower  ix>oms  of 
two  houses ;  so  that  the  passages,  if  they  ever  existed, 
and  the  rooms  to  the  right  and  left  are  all  thrown  into 
one,  measuring  in  some  oases  about  thirty  feet  long 
by  ten  or  twelve  wide.  The  ceiling  of  a  room  so 
formed  is  of  course  disproportionately  low,  and  all 
round  the  apartment  are  placed  long  deal  tables  and  | 


forms,  or  perhaps  chairs.  In  nearly  every  instance 
I  observed  the  tables  were  scrubbed  very  dean.  All 
the  middle  part  of  the  floor  is  also  kept  dean,  and  is 
all  the  more  comfortable  for  being  sanded.  This 
open  space  makes  a  good  approach  to  a  blazing  fire, 
sometimes  at  one  end  of  the  room  only,  sometimes  at 
both.  It  may  also  serve  for  a  merry  dance  on  occasion, 
for  let  it  be  understood  these  poor  folk  know  how  to  be 
merry  at  times  in  spite  of  all  their  misery.  The  lam- 
ness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  fire  is  a  most  remarkable 
feature  in  all  these  places,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
any  one  would  be  allowed  to  stir  it  without  paying  th« 
fine  of  a  penny  for  the  privilege. 

Our  engraving  fairly  represents  the  sort  of  people 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  rooms.  That  stout 
old  party  could  t^  a  long  story  of  the  way  in  which 
she  has  got  her  living  at  a  stall  for  the  last  fortj 
years ;  but  there  is  one  standing  before  the  fire  vi 
whom  we  will  ask  no  questions,  knowing  well  the 
answer  would  be  too  sad  and  degrading  to  place  on 
record  in  these  pages.  There  is  a  man  bent  with  age 
who  could  tell  us  that  he  has  known  fellowship  with 
sorrow  for  nearly  ninety  years ;  but  his  manner  of 
answering  is  a  little  abrupt  and  savage,  notwithstand- 
ing his  weakness,  as  if  he  reproached  the  world  with 
his  misery  and  length  of  days.  Can  we  say  anvthing 
to  comfort  him,  and  such  as  he  is  P  Not  now,  for  mj 
companion  is  in  the  middle  of  an  harangue  again^ 
drinking  and  smoking.  The  young  man  to  whom  his 
remarks  seem  more  poiatedly  addressed  than  to  others. 
has  very  deliberately  taken  the  pipe  from  hia  mouth, 
and  is  about  to  speak : — 

"  Perhaps,  master,  you'd  like  a  smoke,  loo,  if  tou  ■! 
had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  and  had  to  walk  eignteei 
miles  on  a  hemty  belly  to-night !" 

Perhaps  so,  indeed,  I  said  to  myself ;  and  on  question- 
ing the  poor  fellow  ho  explainea  that  he  had  to  walk 
all  the  way  to  Grays  to  collect  rushes,  and  then  wall 
back  again  to  sell  them  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 
There  were  many  in  the  room  in  equally  forlon 
circumstances.  One  who  stood  next  to  me,  where  I 
sat  on  the  end  of  one  of  the 'tables,  had  no  shoes  on. 
and  his  feet  were  swollen  with  chilblains :  he  was  quite 
a  young  man,  and  well  able  to  take  part  in  a  i-ational 
conversation  concerning  his  lot  in  life.  But  it  wouli 
be  an  endless  story  to  repeat  all  that  these  people  saii 

The  next  room  into  which  we  went  was  occupiel 
chiefly  by  women,  and  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  fa*'t 
that  for  the  most  part  they  were  stout  and  in  g'^^i 
condition,  compared  with  the  men.  The  explanation  In 
that  they  drink  more  beer,  comparativalf,  and  have 
less  active  exercise  out  of  doors.  In  this  room,  twc 
men  were  just  sitting  down  to  a  bit  of  steak,  one  Oi 
them  in  the  militia  umform.  They  eyed  us  savage!;. 
but  said  nothing,  until  one  of  the  women  told  pj 
companion  he  had  much  better  bring  them  something 
to  fiU  their  bellies,  than  come  there  preaching  ab«>Q: 
their  souls.  "  That's  just  it,  old  gal  1"  said  the  militia- 
man. "  So  lonff  as  a  poor  man  has  a  bit  of  bread  or  i 
cup  of  tea,  he'fl  give  a  fellow  half  of  it;  but  we  mar 
lie  and  rot  for  wlmt  these  - —  aristocrats  care !"  An  j 
then  he  due  his  fork  viciously  into  the  steak,  an  j 
conveyed  a  large  piece  into  his  mouth.  1  att<?mpt^' 
to  speak,  but  he  turned  furiously  upon  me,  aa^ 
demanded,  in  a  fierce  tone,  "What  right  I  had  to  oce 

bit   more  than   he  I"    Then    the  women  came 

round  us  aU,  and  one  of  them  began  screaming  out  :j 
ludicrous  imitation  of  the  pious  tone  of  my  companion 
The  scene  was  too  grotesque,  and  turning  my  be** 
aside,  I  saw  what  interested  me  far  more. 

A  haggard-lookine  man,  about  thirty  years  oi  ^'^'^ 
had  come  in  with  a  basket  a  few  moments  befow,  ac  - 
in  the  basket  was  a  rather  large  assortment  of  th> ' 
strips  of  paper  of  all  colours,  formed  into  rosettes  ar.i 
head-dresses,  such  as  the  chaps  and  girls  may  be  setja 
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to  wear  on  their  gala  ds^  at  Hampton  Oonrt  and 
similar  places  of  resort.  This  was  tiie  Derby  day,  and 
he  had  been  out  on  the  road  to  sell  them ;  oat  owing 
to  the  badness  of  the  weather  had  only  parted  with 
08  many  as  came  to  sixpence,  as  he  afterwards  told 
me.  Hhe  principal  portion  of  his  stock,  therefore, 
had  returned  with  him.  The  basket,  with  aU  this 
trashy  finery  in  it,  was  by  his  side,  and  he  had  taken 
np  a  little  child  on  each  knee,  one  of  whom  was 
a4ju8ting  a  paper  coronet  to  her  head,  while  the 
poor  man  was  caressing  the  other,  who  hdd  listlessly 
in  her  hand  a  bunch  of  coloured  streamers.  Stand- 
ing by  them,  and  lookine  vacantly  at  the  scene  I 
have  just  described,  wajB  the  man's  wife — a  thin,  pale 
creature,  with  sunken  cheeks  and  ghastly  eyes.  A 
more  touching  scene  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
There  was  no  pretended  distress  here.  The  basket 
told  its  own  story.  Its  contents  were  of  little  worth 
now  that  the  national  holiday  was  over.  The  rain  and 
snow  had  spoiled  many  a  rich  man's  holiday,  but  it 
had  deprived  this  poor  fellow  and  his  wife  and 
children  of  their  daily  bread.  At  the  moment  I 
turned  my  head  the  keeper  of  the  lodeing  house  was 
replying  to  some  appesil  they  had  made,  that  she  had 
trasted  them  the  day  before,  and  had  not  been  paid. 
The  prospect  before  them  was  a  dreary  one  indeed. 
Well  might  the  worn-out  man  bend  over  the  little 
head  that  lay  upon  his  bosom,  while  the  older  child— 
not  old  enough  yet  to  be  conscious  of  the  misery  to 
which  she  was  bom — made  herself  beautiful  with  the 
paper  ribands.  The  scene  was  the  more  touching  for 
its  contrast  with  the  noisy  group  upon  which  I  had 
turned  my  back;  and  as  I  stepped  out  once  more  into 
the  narrow  street  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  came  into  my  mind : — 

Lordly  English,  think  it  o*er, 

Caesar's  doing  is  all  undone  I 
Tou  hare  cannons  on  your  shore. 

And  free  parliaments  in  London. 

Princes'  parks  and  merchant's  homes, 
Tents  for  soldiers,  ships  for  seamen, — 

Ay,  hut  rains  worse  than  Rome's, 
In  joar  panper  men  and  women 


FLINT  JACK: 


in. 


"T^i 


E  have  traced  the  path  of  Flint 
Jack  through  a  long  career  of  de- 
^j^  ception,  and  have  shown  how  di 
versified  were  his  talents  and  how 
various  his  counterfeits.  The  work 
executed  by  him  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  very  imequal  in  its 
character.  Sometimes  nis  effoi-ts 
are  spoken  of  as  clumsy  attempts, 
which  would  deceive  no  one;  at 
other  times  they  were  so  clever  as 
to  impose  upon  the  best  judges. 
We  are  intormed  by  Professor 
Tennant  that  on  one  occasion 
ho  showed  a  specimen  of  Jack's  work  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  collection  which  he  valued  at  1400/.  He 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  said  it  would  prove  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  his  collection,  supplying  a  gap  he 
had  long  desired  to  fill.  "You  are  sure  of  its  anti- 
quity ?"  said  the  professor.  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it," 
said  the  collector ;  and  he  named  the  remote  period  to 
he  assigned  to  the  specimen.  "  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you," 
said  Mr.  Tennant,  "  that  I  saw  it  made  last  week." 

On  leaving  London  Flint  Jack  returned  to  Forkshire 
\yy  the  Midland  counties,  walking  to  Ware,  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Northampton,  Market  Harbro',  Leicester, 
and  Nottingham.    Here  he  took  an  excursion,  ti*acing 


part  of  the  great  Boman  fosse  from  Nottingham  to 
Newark,  Lincoln,  and  Brige.  Itetuming  to  Notting- 
ham, he  went,  by  way  of  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield, 
Wakefield  and  Tadcaster,  to  York,  where  he  obtained 
money  from  the  curator  of  the  museum  to  convey  him 
to  Bndlington,  where  he  honestly  collected  fossils  and 
shells  for  the  York  Museum.  For  the  next  year  or 
two  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  fossil  trade,  and 
to  have  really  acquired  by  his  researches  a  large  num- 
ber of  genuine  specimens.  In  several  northern  towns, 
which  he  visited  for  this  purpose,  there  is  evidence  of 
his  love  of  antiquities.  He  was  delighted  with  his 
visit  to  Hexham,  where  he  halted  for  the  pui^se  of 
visiting  Hadrian's  wall,  and  he  found  real  objects  of 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  these 
he  sold  off  at  Newcastle,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  old  trade  of  making  flint  implements,  and  sold 
them  at  Durham  and  other  places.  Afterwards  we 
find  him  selling  seals,  lings,  and  beads  in  coal  and 
amber,  among  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland. 

In  1851  Jack  made  an  excursion  to  Ireland,  and  saw 
all  the  best  things  in  the  north  of  that  island,  which 
he  traversed  entirely  on  foot,  and  with  the  scenery  of . 
which  he  was  greatly  pleased.  He  considered  his  visit 
a  successful  one ;  and  he  left  behind  him  in  Ireland 
many  a  fine  celt  and  hammer,  aiTow-head,  and  spear 
made  by  Flint  Jack.  For  some  years  past  Jack  had 
fallen  into  the  evil  habit  of  hard  drinking,  so  that  his 
gains,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  soon  dissipated. 
He  was  quite  aware  of  the  mischief  thus  produced. 
Speaking  of  the  year  1846,  he  has  made  the  remark, 
"In  that  year  I  took  to  drinking — the  worst  job  yet. 
Before  that  I  mostly  had  five  pounds  in  my  pocket ; 
but  since  that  time  1  have  often  been  in  misery  and 
want." 

In  the  following  year  Jack  was  lucky  enough  to 
light  upon  a  great  open  quany  of  lias,  in  the  vaJe  of 
Belvoir,  yielding  numerous  fossils.  Tliis  was  a  great 
prize  to  him,  and  he  remained  there  working  it  to  a 
great  extent.  It  was  a  pleasant  trait  in  the  strange 
man's  character  that  he  sent  the  first  basket  of  fossils 
from  this  quarry  to  Dr.  Porter  of  Peterborough,  in 
remembrance  of  past  kindnesses.  He  sold  the  remain- 
der to  various  museums  and  to  Mr.  Tennant  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  resorted  once  more  to  his  ancient  British 
dealings.  He  found  at  St.  Albans  a  good  customer 
for  flint  knives,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  and  manufactured 
an  ancient  silver  coin  out  of  the  handle  of  a  German 
silver  tea-spoon.  All  these  things  he  professed  to 
have  found  in  an  encampment  near  Dimst^ble.  Jack 
seems  to  have  had  a  regular  engagement  for  the  next 
twelve  months  in  visiting  the  stone  yards  about  Lon- 
don, and  gathering  for  Mr.  Tennant  geological  speci- 
mens of  various  rocks,  obtained  by  searching  the 
ballast  brought  by  ships  from  foreign  countries.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  entirely  give  up  his  trick  of  making 
celts  and  fossils. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  Flint 
Jack  during  several  years  from  this  time ;  mdced  tha 
attempt  to  do  so  in  tne  printed  memoir  referred  to  has 
not  been  successful.  Jack  is  described  as  having  visited 
Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  Abui7,&c.,  in  1854,  and  as  haring 
sold  flints  to  the  curator  of  a  museum  in  Salisbury  in 
that  year ;  whereas  the  museum  there  was  not  founded 
until  1860,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  honoraiy 
curator  (B.  J.  Stevens,  Esq.),  that  Flint  Jack's  first 
vifidt  to  that  neighbourhood  took  place  in  1863.  One 
thing,  however,  seems  certain ;  that  in  the  dou})tf ul 
interval  Jack  made  a  Scottish  torn*,  and  found  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north  not  at  all  to  his  mind.  "  The 
Scots  were  too  cannie,"  be  said,  "and  the  journey 
would  hardly  bear  expenses." 

It  was  in  1862  (not  in  1859,  as  stated  in  the  memoir) 
that  Jack  made  his  firat  appearance  before  a  London 
audience,  as  described  at  tne  opening  of  this  paper, 
when  the  wiiter  was  present ;  and  it  may  be  namecC  as 
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a  proof  that  Jack  was  at  this  time  sharply  on  the  look 
out  for  emplojment,  that  a  friend  of  the  writer,  in 
ordering  a  complete  set  of  his  fabricated  implements, 
dropped  a  word  about  his  probably  requiring  them  to 
illusti-ate  a  lecture.  Jack  eagerly  inquired  when  the 
lecture  would  come  off,  where  it  woiild  be  held,  iStc., 
evidently  catching  at  the  idea  of  another  evening's 
work  similar  to  that  which  had  brought  him  in  such  a 
welcome  shoal  of  sixpences. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Jack  visited 
Salisbury,  and  obtained  from  Mr.  Stevens  an  order  for 
a  complete  set  of  his  fabricated  implements,  aftei* 
having  vainly  attempted  to  sell  them  as  genuine.  To 
this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  photograph 
of  Funt  Jack,  taken  in  Salisbury  at  his  ovm  expense 
(from  which  our  illusti*ation  is  copied),  and  also  for 
the  loan  of  vaiious  papers,  letters,  and  exti'acts,  rela- 
ting to  this  celebrated  individual.  Speaking  of  his 
manifold  devices,  Mr.  Stevens  says,  **  With  me,  as  with 
many  others,  when  he  could  not  get  money,  he  tried 
some  other  plan.  Once  he  pointed  appeallngly  to  his 
outfit,  which  he  justly  observed  was  scarcely  decent, 
and  in  a  weak  moment  I  gave  him  a  flannel  shirt  and 
a  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  he  expressed  extreme 
gratitude.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
when  he  presented  himself  it  was  in  the  same  old 
tattered  suit.  He  had  no  doubt  sold  what  I  had  given 
him,  and  drank  up  the  proceeds.  He  *  couldn't  wear 
the  shirt,'  he  said,  'because  it  tickled  him;'  but  he 
vouchsafed  no  explanation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers."  Jack  worked  for  Mr.  Stevens 
duriufi^  a  month  or  six  weeks  (when  not  drunk),  and 
bi-ought  him  only  one  hatchet  per  day,  confessing 
afterwards  that  he  could  have  made  six  or  eight  per 
day,  but  f eai*ed  that  he  shoidd  not  be  so  well  paid  if  it 
was  known  how  easy  they  were  of  manufacture. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told  of  the  wanderer. 
Since  he  has  become  publicly  known  as  a  maker  of 
counterfeit  ant]'(juities  his  occupation  has  not  been 
worth  much.  His  increasing  love  of  drink  is  also  fatal 
to  success.  Had  he  been  a  sober  man,  he  might  have 
found  regular  employment  in  collecting  fossus  and  in 
assisting  gentlemen  to  explore  ancient  remains.  In- 
deed, several  attempts  have  been  made  by  geologists  to 
turn  his  talents  to  respectable  use.  But  his  wandering 
propensities,  his  love  of  adventure,  and,  most  of  all,  his 
love  of  di'ink,  have  thwarted  all  their  effoilis.  The  past 
winter  must  have  been  a  trying  one  to  poor  Jack.  He 
was  working  his  way  uj)  to  London  in  January  last, 
and  took  NoHhampton  in  his  way,  where  some  work 
was  found  for  him  in  collecting  fossils ;  but  the  very 
severe  weather  interfered  with  it.  He  proceeded  to 
Bedford,  reaching  that  town  in  a  pitiful  condition, 
nearly  starved,  and  benumbed  with  cold.  There  some 
kind  persons  gave  him  clothing  and  money  wherewith 
to  proceed  to  London,  where  he  said  he  could  find 
regular  employment.  Unfortimately,  he  remained  in 
Bedford,  and  gave  way  to  a  week's  di'unkenness,  which 
ended  in  his  finding  himself  at  the  police  station,  and 
subsequently  before  the  borough  magistrates. 

"  This  Edward  Jackson,"  says  the  "  Bedford  Times," 
**  who  dolorously  stated  when  taken  into  custody  that 
he  was  a  bricklayer's  laboui'cr  from  the  Borough,  is 
'  Mr.  Edwai'd  Simpson,'  in  some  places,  *  Fossil  Willv,' 
'  Bones,'  and  *  Shirtless,'  in  others,  but  more  ffeneraUy 
known  throughout  the  kio^om  ajs  *  Flint  Jack,'  the 
for^r  of  fossils  and  antiquities."  The  offences  with 
which  he  was  charged  were  two  thefts,  the  one  of  a 
barometer  from  a  private  house,  the  other  of  a  clock 
from  a  Wesleyan  schoolroom,  both  committed  during 
intoxication,  as  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  as  well  as  of  the  prisoner,  who  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court  on  that  ground.  The  Re- 
corder, anxious  to  afford  him  a  chance  of  reformation, 
passed  sentence  on  him  of  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment. 


PXTRICK. — ^Tb<re  are  several  versions  of  **  The  Battle  of  the 
Bojme,"  alluded  to  in  our  article  oa  tlie  Ballad  Poetiy  of  Irelai^i 
(p.  406).  The  one  given  in  Duffy's  work  is  entitled  ^^w 
Waier,  The  following  lines  are  rejncsented  bj  the  ihini  Tene  is 
our  extracts : — 

Both  burse  and  foot  they  marched  on,  intending  them  to  batter, 
But  the  brave  Duke  Schomberg  he  was  shot,  as  he  crossed  over  tJx 

water. 
When  that  Kioi;  William  he  obserrcd  the  brave  Duke  Schomber; 

falling. 
He  reiniHl  his  horse  with  a  heavy  hearty  on  the  EnQltidlkfie.i 

calling : 
*'  What  will  you  do  for  me^  brave  boys  ?    See  yonder  uicn  n^ 

tieatiug ; 
**Our  enemies  encoui'nged  ara,  and  Englislt  drums  are  bcaiing." 
He  says,  "  My  boys,  led  no  dLbmay  at  the  losing  of  oqc  com- 
mander, 
"  For  God  shall  be  our  King  this  daj,  and  FU  he  general  mdr' 

E.  L0N£BGAN<— Dr,  Gi^ory,  Dr.  EUiotson,  and  others  hare  polr 
lished  works  on  the  general  subject  of  what  is  called  Mesmetiio : 
but  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  detailed  information  as  topnoes  i 
editions.  Our  coi  respondent's  inquiry  about  a  ceitain  **  veto  in  tl- 
human  neck,**  and  his  second  question,  bearing  on  a  simiUr  sul/'.', 
arc  of  too  special  a  nature  for  discussion  in  these  pages.  We  woi ' 
strongly  recommend  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  iutoamoreprolitib' 
channel.  We  have  no  objection  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  ai^i: 
the  habits  of  snails. 

A  Readeb  of  Texnyson  thinks  he  has  detected  a  broken  meta[k. 
in  the  words  of  **ln  Memoriam  "  (canto  i.  verse  3), 

**  Let  Love  cLisp  Grief,  lest  both  be  drowned  f* 
his  opinion  being  tliat  two  drowning  persons  would  more  certim'r 
be  drawned  if  one  clasped  the  other :  he  is  also  puzzled  to  see  ufj 
drowning  should  be  alluded  to  at  all.     We  venture  to  suggest, . 
explanation  of  the  latter  point,  that  the  reference  is  to  **  tean  '  • 
the  last  line  of  the  pi-eceding  verse.     In  canto  xix.,  vei^  3,  tl^i^ 
is  a  similar  allusion  to  teal's  (but  tears  that  cannot  fall'i  **dru«i.- 
iug  song." 

M.  A.  P. — ^The  subject  would  not  suit  our  pages. 

H.  BaOADDENT  is  right  about  the  penny  piece  (p.23o).  Br  a  sli?  '• 
the  pen  it  was  said  to  be  put  under  the  scale  which  held  the  w^^'. 
instead  of  the  scale  which  held  the  article  weiglied.  We  <i~ 
assure  our  coirespondent  that  we  have  no  sympathy  witb  uy  c: 
agfunst  a  class^  being  well  assurad  that  uprightness  an>i  Uite>': 
ai'e  not  confined  to  any  particular  section  of  the  commumtr.  • 
the  fact  referred  to  by  him,  that  the  manager  of  a  co-open-'* 
store  was  Bncd  for  giving  short  weight,  proves,  on  the  other  lu£' 
that  no  cause  and  no  body  of  persons  can  claim  absolate  vm-^ 
nity  from  the  encroachments  of  i^ascaldom  or  the  destgus  (^f  «^f ' 
honest  persons.  The  most  promising  experiments  ever  xcaM  ^ 
the  common  good  of  mankind  have  been  ruined  by  the  wiat  c 
principle  in  those  who  were  entrusted  with  their  executioo: «' 
could  mention  one  paiticular  insttuice,  in  which  huadreds  «s^ 
reduced  to  miseiy,  and  one  honest  fellow  died  broken-heartaif^v^' 
to  the  greed  and  dishonesty  of  others  who  were  mixed  up  witii  tt.T 
enterprise.  Still,  lacts  of  this  kind  should  not  di:>lieart(r3  t^ 
fiiends  of  progress.  Our  own  wish  is  to  look  at  every  great  njcTf- 
ment  with  impailial  eyes,  and  to  see  if  the  principles  wIikQ  :' 
seta  at  work  ai'e  of  any  practical  value.  Of  one  thing  v«  ^'^ 
certain — whatever  is  not  for  the  good  o(  attis  not  for  the  real  gt'^- 
of  any  particular  section  of  the  community.  We  are  a  nstioo,  s-  • 
the  principle  of  national  life  is  the  brotherhood  of  interests. 

X.  X. — The  best  means  that  a  worbng  man  can  take  to  become  \^ 
sessed  of  a  house  of  his  own  is  to  join  a  building  soctctr.  1^ 
careful  to  ascertain  that  the  society  is  one  started.  UmA  pi'. "' 
mutually  beneficial  purposes,  and  not  a  specukUve  oae  W'-'^- 
for  the  exdu^ve  advantage  of  a  clique. 

Enqqibeb. — Two  con^espoiidents  have  written  under  this  ^^■ 
The  first  we  must  refer  to  any  good  manual  of  chemistrr,  sach* 
Bowman's,  the  details  necessary  for  a  complete  sasner  to  b- 
question  being  much  too  tedious  and  too  technical  for  Mir  f^ 
The  second  makes  an  inquiry  in  heraldic  biography  which  «« «^ 
endeavour  to  answer  in  our  next  monthly  pait. 


|.n  llksfraitij  ffiisrrllang  fur  all  €kms. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


KOBEBT  WBs  now  fnllj  employed  in  tlie  comptetion 
of  hiB  contract,  wbich  went  on  qnite  Batiiifactorilf . 
During  tbe  time  hie  intimacy  with  Ur.  Wilkineon  and 
Mr.  Uocmurdo  increased,  especially  with  the  latter. 
To  say  the  truth,  Hr.  Mocmnrdo  elicited  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  admiration  and  emnlation  of  Bobert  Evans. 


He  kept  continuully  saying  to  biuiBelf , "  Here  ia  a  man, 
bom  in  no  better  position  in  society  than  myself,  who, 
through  his  intelligence  and  industry,  ia  now  not  only 
possessed  of  enormoiu  wealth,  but  respected  by  every 
one  who  knows  him.  Why  should  I  not  be  eqnally 
succeMful  p  I  have  certainly  now  got  orer  the  moet 
difflcolt  point — a  first  good  start — and  I  will  keep  it  if 
I  can."  His  ambitions  ideas  vere  frequently  fanned 
almost  to  a  state  of  excitement  by  the  well-tiiQed  Hat- 
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tery  of  Walter  Moss,  with  whom  he  was  now  in  constant 
communication.  "  I  cannot  imagine/'  he  would  saj  to 
Kobert  Evtos,  "why  a  gentleman  of  your  influence 
and  address  does  not  get  into  parliament.  If  I  had 
one  half  of  the  opx>ortunitie8  you  have,  I  would  put 
up  for  fcho  first  borough  that  was  Tacant.  I  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  gratifying  than  for  a  man  to 
have  the  British  House  of  Commons  listening  to  him 
with  respect  and  attention  overnight,  and  to  find  his 
remarks  not  only  commented  upon  by  the  daily  papers 
next  morning,  but  carrying  as  well  his  name  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe." 

"  It  would  require  a  far  longer  purse  than  I  have  to 
support  the  expenses  of  an  election/'  Robert  would 
reply,  "  even  if  I  had  the  ability  to  make  myself  liked 
by  a  large  body  of  constituents." 

"  Nonsense/'  Moss  would  say ;  "  if  properly  managed, 
far  less  money  would  be  required  than  you  imagine.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of  work,  and  I  know 
that  a  few  hundred  pounds — say,  at  the  outside,  a 
thousand — judiciously  employed,  would  be  sufficient 
for  any  large  borough.  And  then,  again,  as  to  influ- 
ence. Look  at  Mr.  Macmurdo :  why  should  he  have 
greater  influence  than  you  P  You  are  as  well  educated 
as  he  is,  and,  with  a  Httle  practice,  jou  would,  I  am 
sure,  speak  quite  as  weU.  Take  my  advice,  now,  and 
try  it ;  I  am  sure  you  wOl  succeed.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  electioneering,  and  would  assist 
you  in  every  way  I  could*  without  fee  or  reward." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  impression  these 
and  sinulai*  remarks  made  on  Robert  Evans.  The 
wish  to  become  a  member  of  parliament  haunted  him 
night  and  day,  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Macmurdo, 
noixed  with  a  tinge  of  envy  at  his  superior  position, 
also  added  to  it.  Fortunately,  however,  Robert's 
shrewd  common  sense  kept  him,  for  the  time,  from 
attempting  to  indulge  his  wish.  He  knew  perfectly 
well,  that  although  the  contract  he  was  on  would  turn 
out  a  most  lucrative  one,  still,  when  he  had  realized 
the  profits,  there  would  yet  be  a  great  gulf  between 
his  property  and  that  which  would  constitute  him  a 
man  of  fortune.  He  therefore  put  off  for  the  present 
all  ideas  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  parliament,  resolving 
to  take  it  up  again  on  some  fature  occasion,  when  his 
position  would  be  more  fully  established. 

Poor  Murphjr's  health  still  continued  to  decline,  and 
the  powers  of  his  mind  became  weaker  in  proportion. 
He  had  now  ceased  altogether  to  pay  any  attention  to 
business  matters,  leaving  eveiything  connected  with 
them  in  the  hands  of  Robert. 

The  contract  was  at  last. completed,  and  Robert's 
share  of  the  profits  amounted  to  not  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds  Nor  did  his  good  fortune  stop  here. 
Two  other  contracts,  equally  important,  were  offered 
to  him,  both  of  which  he  accepted,  and  the  more 
readily  as  in  each  he  was  more  or  less  engaged  with 
Mr.  Macmurdo  and  Mr.  Wilkinson.  In  fact,  he  was 
fast  becoming  a  man  of  importance.  His  name  was 
weU  known  in  the  trade,  and  numerous  were  the 
applications  made  to  him  to  undertake  works  of  con- 
siderablemagnitude;  but  his  habitual  caution  restrained 
him  from  accepting  more  than  he  could,  with  perfect 
safety,  complete.  He  now  began  to  entertain  the 
question  with  Mrs.  Murphy  of  the  advisability  of 
changing  their  resid^cice  to  some  more  fashionable 
locality.  At  first  the  good  lady  was  somewhat  startled 
at  the  proposition.  H^  change  from  Red  Lion  Street, 
Spitalfields,  to  the  City  Road  had,  at  first,  appeared  to 


her  a  somewhat  ambitious  attempt,  but  going  on  tj 
her  ierrok  incognUa — the  West   End— for  9om6  time  ; 
fairly  terrified  her.    She  used  all  the  ax^mente  she 
was  mistress  of  against  it,  all  of  which,  one  by  one, 
Robert  successfully  combated,  till  she  came  to  tlie  kst,  ' 
that  she  feared,  to  change  their  present  abode  might 
very  possibly  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  MorpliT's  i 
health,  as  the  slightest  shock  now  seemed  to  s^ect  lum 
painfully,  and  quoted  several  instances  in  proof  of 
her  assertion.    Robert  was  obliged,  at  length,  to  admit  I 
the  justice  of  the  good  lady's  remarks ;  and,  aB  he  Ui ' 
a  great  respect  for  Murphy,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  i 
for  it  would  have  sorely  grieved  him  to  have  don^ 
anything  to  his  detriment. 

Affairs  had  flourished  with  Robert  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  now  resolved,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  all 
interest  in  Mrs.  Gibbons's  property,  to  insist  on  ]n> 
cousin  Maria  leaving  her.  For  this  purpose,  he  wroto 
her  a  long  letter,  informing  her  that  his  position  n^ 
now  so  brilliant  that  it  would  be  almost  meroenarj  or 
his  part  to  allow  her  to  remain  any  longer  under  tbt 
control  of  such  on  ill-tempered  old  woman,  and  that 
she  had  better  take  inmiediate  steps  to  leave  her  roof. 
On  receipt  of  this  letter  Maria  was,  to  some  extent 
puzzled  how  to  act.  That  she  would  wOlingly  bve 
quitted  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  certain ;  but  still  hunumty 
counselled  her  to  pause  and  obtain  further  inf onnatioG 
from  her  lover,  before  she  definitely  acted  on  tlic 
subject.  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  certainly  now  in  a  mor. 
lamentable  condition.  Although  her  faculties  were  a^ 
clear  as  ever,  and  her  temper  equally  bad,  she  hH 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  hsaid  and  arm,  lost  ^ 
entire  use  of  her  limbs.  After  being  dressed  in  the 
mornings  she  was  placed  in  an  invalid  chair  on  eastas 
which  stood  beside  her  bed,  and  then  taken  in  it  t ' 
the  sitting-room,  which  was  on  the  same  floor  vid 
the  bedroom,  where  she  remained  till  it  was  time  io: 
her  to  retire  for  the  night.  She  required  two  igttsa^ 
constantly  to  attend  on  her,  and  if  ona  of  these  were 
taken  away,  and  a  stranger  snbstitated  in  her  ^aot 
the  effects  might  be  most  injurious.  All  this  she 
detailed  at  length  in  her  letter  to  Robert,  and  eoo- 
duded  by  requesting  him  to  take  into  consideratit^ 
what  she  had  written^  and  advise  h^r  on  it  If >  ^^ 
mature  reflection,  he  deemed  it  right  that  she  Bhool^ 
leave,  she  would  do  so  immediately,  at  the  same  tm 
she  ihou|^t  it  better  to  make  him  acquainted  viti 
these  facts  before  acting  definitely. 

On  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  Rc^^eri  was  mmaw^ 
angry  that  she  had  not  at  once  foUowod  his  instii:^ 
tions,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  in  rqily,  ^^ 
was  received  by  the  servant  at  Mrs.  Gibbons's  hoo*^ 
who  gave  it  to  her  young  mistress  on  the  in< 
opportunity.  The  moment  Maria  received  the  leit^ 
she  heard  Mrs.  Gibbons  call  her,  so,  throsting  it  a^ 
her  pocket,  she  resolved  to  read  it  another  time,  ss^ 
went  into  the  old  lady's  room.  Mrs.  Gibbons  ^^ 
that  morning  in  one  of  her  ill-humours,  and  neiti:^ 
Maria  nor  the  servant  could  do  anything  to  pl^ 
her.  As  soon  as  Maria  Altered  the  room  she  leqnest^ 
her  to  put  the  fire  together,  "  For  you  are  onlj  j 
servant,"  she  said,  "  after  alL*  Maria  took  no  nom 
of  the  remark,  but  quietly  obeiyed  her.  Mrs.  Gibboc.; 
then  asked  her  whether  she  had  paid  a  bill  ihe  bt. 
been  commissioned  to  do  the  day  before. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  paid  it  as  yon  destred,"  was  Karit^ 
reply. 

**  Then  where  is  the  reeeiptP  said  the  old  htf^ 
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fiercely.    "  You  know  I  always  tell  yon  to  give  it  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  come  home." 

*'  I  am  soriy  I  forgot  it,  ma'am,**  said  Maria,  calmly, 
*'  but  I  will  give  it  you  at  once.**  And  so  saying,  she 
put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  to  find  it;  but  after 
searching  for  some  time  in  vain,  she  said  to  Ifrs.  Gib- 
bons— 

"  I  must  have  left  it  upstairs,  ma'am.  I  will  go  and 
fetch  it.*' 

"  Yes,  go  at  once,**  said  the  old  lady,  with  consider- 
able alteration  in  her  tone ;  **  I'm  in  no  hurry,  however, 
about  it,  but  go  at  once.  See,  also,  if  there  are  any 
other  bills  you  have  forgotten  to  show  me." 

Maria  1^  the  room  somewhat  puzzled  for  the 
n^oment  at  the  change  in  the  old  lady's  tone,  as  her 
last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory 
manner.  However,  as  she  was  now  accustomed  to  her 
caprices,  the  surprise  wore  off,  aftd  she  went  upstairs 
to  find  the  receipt. 

The  real  cause  for  the  change  in  Mrs.  Gibbons  was 
as  follows.  When  Maria  had  unsuccessfully  sought  in 
her  pocket  for  the  receipt,  she  had,  unconsciously,  in 
drawing  out  her  hand,  let  Robert's  letter  fall  to  the 
ground,  which  was  immediately  noticed  by  Mrs.  Gib- 
bons. As  soon  as  Maria  left  the  ro6m  the  placidity 
on  the  old  woman's  face  vanished,  and  an  expression 
of  eagerness — almost  amounting  to  ferocity — supplied 
its  place.  She  gazed  on  the  letter  as  a  hungry  beast 
of  prey  would  gaze  on  some  food  within  its  reach. 
She  had  always  by  her  side  a  walking  cane  with  a 
crooked  handle,  by  means  of  which  she  could,  to  a 
certain  extent,  move  the  chair  on  which  she  was  seated. 
She  now  impelled  herself  nearer  to  the  letter,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  making  an  attempt  to  reach  it  from 
the  ground,  by  stretching  out  her  arm,  when  Betty 
the  servant  suddenly  opened  the  door.  The  old  lady, 
turning  her  eyes  on  her,  exclaimed,  in  a  thi*eatening 
tone  of  voice,  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?  Leave  the 
room,  and  dont  dare  to  enter  it  again  until  you  are 
wanted.**  The  woman,  startled  at  the  reception  given 
ber»  hurriedly  quitted  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Gibbons 
made  a  second  attempt  to  reach  the  letter ;  and  this 
time,  though  with  great  difficulty,  succeeded.  She 
g^lonced  eagerly  at  the  superscription,  and  found  it 
was  addressed  to  Maria.  She  now  thrust  it  into  her 
pocket,  and  pushing  her  chair  back  to  its  original 
position,  waited  quietly,  and  with  a  calm  expression  of 
countenance,  till  Maria  entered  the  room. 

•*I  have  brought  you  the  receipt,  ma'am,"  said 
Maria. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  glanced  at  it  for  a  moment,  as  if 
eicamining  it,  and  then  said,  with  great  gentleness  of 
tone— 

**  It  is  quite  right,  my  dear  :  I  don't  wish  to  be  angry 
-with  you;  only  I  always  like  to  have  my  receipts 
brought  to  me  immediately  after  the  bills  aro  paid, 
l^ow,  like  a  good  girl,  remember  that  for  the  future.** 

"  I  will  take  care  it  does  not  happen  again,  ma'am," 
Baid  Maria ;  "  I  am  sony  it  occurred  this  time." 

'*  Veiy  well,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons.  *'  Now, 
jny  dear,  I  want  you  to  do  a  little  commission  for  me. 
JPut  on  your  bonnet,  and  go  to  Mr.  Watson's,  the 
linendraper,  and  ask  if  he  can  come  to  me  to-morrow 
xnoming.  I  think  I  shall  have  new  curtains  put  to 
this  room.  You  may  as  well  bring  back  some  patterns 
-with  jTOu  and  their  prices,  and  then  we  can  talk  over 
the  matter  before  he  comes." 

The  day  bdng  remarkably  fine  and  genial,  the  old 


lady's  commission  suited  Maria  admirably,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  ready  for  her  walk. 

As  soon  as  Maria  left  the  house  Mrs.  Gibbons  took 
the  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  deKbei*ately  broke  the 
seal  and  read  the  contents.  She  was  perfectly  thunder- 
struck when  she  had  finished  it.  The  letter  was  from 
Robert,  in  reply  to  the  one  Maria  had  sent,  explaining 
the  state  of  Mrs.  Gibbons's  health.  He  told  her  that 
no  matter  in  what  condition  the  wretched  old  woman 
(for  so  he  called  her)  might  be,  there  was  no  real  ne- 
cessity for  remaining  longer  with  her,and  that  it  went 
sorely  against  his  conscience  to  allow  her  to  remain 
under  her  roof ;  as  the  reminiscence  of  the  manner  the 
wicked  old  woman  had  received  his  mother  and  him- 
self, when  they  called  the  day  after  they  had  arrived 
from  Norwich  to  ask  for  some  trifling  assistance,  was 
still  as  fresh  in  his  mind  as  at  the  moment  it  occurred 
— child  as  he  then  was.  He  admitted  that  it  would  be 
as  well  not  to  quarrel  with  her  on  leaving  the  house, 
but  requested  Maria  not  to  let  any  consideration  of 
that  kind  stand  in  her  way,  as  he  hoped  in  a  very  short 
time  their  marriage  would  take  place. 

Had  any  doubt  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Gibbons 
as  to  the  writer  of  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  Robert  Evans's  name  being  attached  to  it. 
For  some  minutes  after  she  had  read  it,  it  appeared  to 
possess  a  peculiar  fascination  over  her.  She  could  not 
take  her  eyes  off  the  letter,  but  gazed  at  it  steadfastly, 
as  if  it  were  rather  the  vision  of  some  day-dream  than 
an  absolute  reality.  Presently  she  somewhat  recovered 
herself,  and  read  it  again.  There  was  now  no  longer 
any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Robert  Evans,  the  son  of  her  disobedient  niece — ^the 
child  of  the  person  she  most  detested  in  the  world. 
And  Maria,  whom  she  did  not  even  imagine  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  existence,  was  on  the  x>oii^t  of 
being  married  to  him. 

She  now  placed  the  letter  back  in  her  pocket,  and 
reflected  deeply  in  what  manner  she  could  best  punish 
the  girl  for  her  treason.  Had  Maria  entered  the  room 
at  that  moment  it  is  more  than  probable  she  would 
have  been  received  with  a  volley  of  ferocious  abuse. 
The  old  woman  even  turned  her  chair  round  so  as  to 
command  from  the  window  the  pathway  along  which 
Maria  must  come,  that  she  might  dart  her  mental 
execrations  at  her  as  soon  as  she  was  in  sight.  By 
degrees  the  old  woman's  passion  somewhat  calmed 
down;  but  her  cold-blooded  malevolence  rose  in  pro- 
portion, and  she  turned  over  in  her  mind  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  pay  Maria  in  what  she  called 
her  own  coin — treachery.  She  soon  drew  out  in  her 
mind  a  plan.  She  felt  that  Maria  was  necessaiy  to 
her  comfort,  and  resolved  to  keep  her  services  to  the 
last,  leading  her  on  with  a  false  hope,  that  in  the  end 
she  would  inherit  everything  from  her ;  whereas  the 
next  day  she  would  alter  her  will  which  had  constituted 
Maria  her  heiress,  and  leave  all  her  property  to  a 
public  charity. 

That  point  being  decided,  she  now  reflected  what 
she  should  do  with  the  lefcter.  Give  it  back  to  Maria 
she  could  not,  as  the  seal  had  been  broken.  Then  she 
thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  fold  it  in  an  envelope, 
and  write  on  it,  that  it  could  be  opened  by  Maria  after 
her  death,  and  thus  prove  to  her  the  cause  of  her  being 
disinherited;  but  i^ter  a  few  moments  reflection, 
gratifying  as  the  idea  was  to  her,  she  threw  it  aside. 
She  was  naturally  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  as  she 
had  herself  just  broken  the  seal  of  a  letter  she  thought 
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it  probable  tbat  Maria  might  do  the  same  if  she  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  envelope,  and  being 
acquainted  with  its  contents  indemnify  herself,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  pltmdering  the  house  of  whatever  she 
could  lay  her  hands  upon.  At  length  the  old  lady 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
safest  way  would  be  to  bum  the  letter,  and  thus  all 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  in  her  possession 
would  be  lost,  and  she  could  play  her  game  of  duplicity 
without  fear  of  detection.  This  accordingly  she  did, 
and  the  flames  had  hardly  consumed  the  letter  before 
Maria  returned  from  her  walk.  The  change  which 
took  place  in  the  old  lady's  countenance  when  Maria 
entered  the  room  proved  her  to  be  a  consummate 
actress.  She  cast  on  her  a  glance,  which  the  most 
acute  observer  could  not  have  considered  other  than 
pure  affection,  and  addressed  her  in  a  tone  of  voice 
BO  kind  and  mild  that  it  quite  went  to  Maria's  heart, 
for  she  was  exceedingly  impressionable.  Before  giving 
a  detail  of  the  results  of  her  mission,  the  old  woman 
made  her  sit  down  and  rest  herself,  as  she  thought  she 
must  be  fatigued  with  her  walk.  Maria  obeyed  her  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then,  drawing  from  her  pocket 
the  patterns  she  had  obtained,  conversed  with  Mrs. 
Gibbons  upon  their  different  merits  and  prices,  and 
whether  they  were  to  be  had  cheaper  elsewhere.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  when  Maria  turned  her  back,  a 
glance  of  mtense  hatred  as  swift  as  lightning  was 
cast  on  her  by  the  old  woman,  which  fortunately  for 
her  she  did  not  feel. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  slept  but  little  that  night,  for  not  only 
were  her  thoughts  actively  employed  on  the  events  of 
the  past  day,  as  well  as  the  means  she  would  take  to 
redress  the  wrong  she  had  received,  but  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly restless  and  feverish  as  well.  Forcibly  as  her 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  one  subject,  she  could 
hardly  keep  them  settled  on  it  for  a  few  minutes 
together.  From  thinking  deeply  on  some  plan  for 
getting  Mr.  Braham,  her  lawyer,  to  visit  her  without 
Maria's  knowledge,  and  take  instructions  for  the 
alteration  of  her  will,  her  mind  would  suddenly  turn 
to  Robert  Evans  and  his  mother,  and  then  would 
again  revert  to  finding  the  letter.  Altogether  the 
shook  she  had  received  seemed  to  have  acted  most 
prejudicially  upon  her,  both  in  mind  and  body.  In 
this  condition  of  trouble  and  anxiety  she  passed  the 
night,  occasionally  closing  her  eyes  for  a  few  moments 
when  fatigue  overcame  her,  and  then  awaking  again 
to  be  occupied  as  before. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  linendraper,  as  agreed,  called 
about  the  curtains.  Maria  spread  the  patterns  she  had 
brought  home  with  her  upon  the  table,  and  long  and 
anxious  was  the  conversation  carried  over  them.  The 
old  lady  took  the  principal  part,  but  frequently 
referred  to  Maria  with  great  suavity  in  her  manner ; 
in  fact,  during  the  whole  morning  she  treated  the 
girl  with  the  greatest  affection.  When  the  discussion 
had  terminated,  and  the  particular  pattern  had  been 
decided  upon,  Mrs.  Gibbons  began  talking  to  the 
linendraper  upon  mattei*s  of  local  interest,  when,  sud- 
denly, she  turned  round,  and  asked  Maria  to  bring 
her  an  old  silk  dress  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing,  and  of  which  she  expressed  herself  very  fond, 
saying,  that  if  the  linendraper  could  get  her  one  of 
exactly  similar  quality  and  colour,  she  should  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  make  it  a  present  to  Maria.  As  soon 
as  Maria  had  left  the  room  to  fetch  the  dress,  and  the 
door  closed.  Mi's.  Gibbons  said  to  the  linendraper— 


"Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Braham  the  solicitor  i 
Hves  P" 

"  I  do  not  know  where  his  offices  in  London  are, 
ma'am,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  he  does  not  li?e  far  {rom 
here.  I  know  the  house  well,  for  we  serve  the  family."  ' 
"  Would  it  be  asking  too  great  a  favonr  to  take  a 
message  from  meP" 
"  Certainly  not,  ma'am ;  anything  you  jdease." 
''  Will  you  tell  him,  then,  or  leave  word  at  his  house, 
that  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  he  could  call  i^o 
me  to-morrow  about  noon,  not  before  that  time,  aa  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him  particularly." 

"  I  will  call  there  myself,  ma'am,  this  afternoon;  yci 
may  depend  upon  my  doing  it." 

Maria's  footstep  was  now  heard  upon  the  sUurs,  and 
Mrs.  Gibbons  rapidly  changed  the  subject.  The  cU 
silk  dress  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  the  lines- 
draper,  without  the  -slightest  hesitation,  said  he  conll 
perfectly  match  it  both  in  quality  and  colour,  and  tBai 
he  would  bring  it  without  fail  the  next  daj.  'Not 
to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons,  "as  my  great-niece  is 
going  to  spend  the  day  with  some  friends  in  London 
and  I  should  like  her  to  see  it  before  it  is  decided  npoL 
Now,  Maria,  cut  off  a  small  piece  as  a  pattern.*'  1^ 
did  as  she  was  requested,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  gi^es 
it  to  the  linendraper,  Mrs.  Gibbons  said  to  her^ 

"  Now,  my  dear,  take  the  dress  upstairs  at  once,  ani 
put  it  away,  as  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  see  thii%^ 
lying  about." 

As  soon  as  Maria  had  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Gibboos 
said  to  the  linendi*aper,  "  I  need  not  detain  joa  aaj 
longer ;  I  think  we  understand  each  other,  both  as  to 
the  dress  and  curtains.  Of  course,  you  will  hare  tke 
kindness  to  think  of  my  message  to  Mr.  BrabAnL"* 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  he  shall  receive  it  without  b^ 
this  afternoon,"  and  the  linendraper  then  left  tbe 
house. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Gibbons's  health  appeared 
even  worse  than  it  had  been  the  day  before,  though  sii^ 
again  rallied  after  breakfast.  She  was  kind  to  Mam. 
and  begged  her  not  to  delay  leaving  the  house  on  ttr 
account,  but  to  start  off  as  early  as  she  pleased.  Thi' 
somewhat  surprised  her,  as  Mrs.  Gibbons  hithefw 
made  it  a  point  to  be  out  of  humour  on  the  days  Mara 
took  her  holiday.  She  thanked  the  old  lady  warmlj 
for  her  kindness,  and,  having  finished  aJl  her  domes:/ 
anungements,  left  Mrs.  Gibbons  between  ten  &&' 
eleven  o'clock  to  prepare  for  her  visit  to  Londo:. 
While  Maria  was  absent,  Mrs.  Gibbons  occupied  bc^- 
self  in  thinking  what  instructions  she  should  g:ivo  ^' 
Braham  when  he  called.  In  this  frame  of  mind  s^ 
continued  so  long  that,  at  last  turning  her  eyes  to  tic 
clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  she  perceived  that  it  ^^" 
already  half -past  eleven  o'clock,  and  remembered  ^'■ 
Maria  had  not  yet  left  the  house.  She  knocki^i 
furiously  with  her  stick  upon  the  floor,  which  «-' 
always  used  as  a  signal  whenever  the  maid-serrafi' 
was  wanted.  The  woman  immediately  rushed  upfltau- 
to  her  mistress,  and,  as  soon  as  ahe  entered  the  n^'^ 
the  old  lady  said  to  Jier,  angrily,  "  Go  upstairs  and  a*' 
Miss  Mai*ia  if  she  intmds  to  be  all  day  before  lea^^? 
the  house."  ^ 

The  servant  left  the  room,  and  shortly  rehin»- 
saying  that  Miss  Maria  woidd  be  ready  in  ^  f^^ 
minutes.  "She  is  much  longer  to>day  in  dressier 
than  usual,"  said  the  old  woman  to  herself, 
suppose  she  wants  to  make  herself  particularly  a^^' 
tive.     I  wonder  what  her  lover  would  say  if  he  *fi^* 
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what  will  take  place  during  lier  absence  P  But  it  was 
not  solely  the  desii'e  to  make  lierself  particularly 
attractive  which  detained  Maria.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  letter  she  had  received  from  Robert,  and  which 
she  had  lost.  Before  she  had  given  up  the  search  as 
all  in  vain,  the  old  woman's  stick  was  again  heard  on 
the  floor,  with  far  greater  violence  than  before ;  indeed, 
so  loud  was  it  that  the  servant  rushed  upstairs,  alarmed 
lest  any  accident  might  have  happened  to  her  mistress. 
'*  Ask  that  woman,"  she  exclaimed,  when  the  servant 
opened  the  door,  "  if  she  intends  leaving  home  to-day 
or  to-morrow  P" 

The  servant  quitted  the  I'oom,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Maria  entered  it.  She  was  dressed  neatly,  as  usual, 
and  in  excellent  taste,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
her  being  more  than  commonly  smart.  The  unreason- 
ing passion  which  the  eld  woman's  countenance  had 
worn  when  she  gave  the  last  message  to  the  servant 
had  now  vanished,  and  one  of  curiosity,  mixed  with 
sarcasm,  supplied  its  place  as  she  examined  Maria's 
toilet;  and  this  was  again  succeeded  by  another,  in 
which  she  threw  the  utmost  tenderness. 

"I  am  not  angry,  my  dear,"  she  said,  noticing 
Maria's  startled  look.  "I  merely  feared  you  were 
losing  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Now,  go  at  once, 
there's  a  dear,  and  come  home  as  early  as  you  can,  for 
I  don't  like  your  staying  out  late  at  night."  She  then 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Maria,  and  afterwards 
wheeled  her  chair  round  so  that  she  might  see  her 
when  she  left  the  house.  Little  did  Maiia  imagine,  as 
she  noticed  the  kind  nod  the  old  lady  gave  her  as  she 
closed  the  gate,  the  look  of  intense  malevolence  which 
followed  it,  and  which  continued  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 
She  then  wheeled  her  chair  round  from  the  window 
to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  sat  absorbed  in  thought  till 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Braham,  who  was  somewhat  behind 
Ids  time,  and  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  to  the 
old  lady  in  consequence.  Suspicious  of  every  one,  she 
dreaded  lest  he  might  have  met  Maria,  and  had  been 
conversing  with  her  on  the  subject  of  his  visit,  which 
would,  of  course,  she  considered,  make  the  girl  suspect 
that  something  to  be  concealed  from  her  was  going 
forward.  Her  fears,  however,  were  groundless,  for, 
-when  Mr.  Braham  arrived,  she  inquiiied  whether  he 
bad  met  Maria,  and  received  the  gi*atif  ying  reply  that 
he  was  not  sure  he  even  knew  her  by  sight. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  do  not,"  said  Ab*s.  Gibbons,  "as  I 
do  not  wish  her  to  know  of  your  visit.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  discovered  a  most  infamous  intrigue  she  has  been 
carrying  on  against  me,  and  I  am  resolved  to  punish 
her  for  it.  I  may  teU  you  in  confidence,  as  my  profes- 
sional adviser,  that  she  has  slandered  mc,  and  combined 
against  me  with  those  who  have  treated  me  most 
unjustly.  She  is  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a 
person  who  is  in  a  good  position,  and  quite  able  to 
maintain  her.  I  have  now  resolved  I  will  cancel  the 
will  you  made  for  me  in  her  favour  some  time  ago, 
and  leave  the  whole  of  my  property,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  comparatively  small  legacies,  to  public 
charities." 

Mr.  Braham  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  undecided 
whether  he  would  use  any  arguments  against  her  deci- 
sion. If  for  a  moment  he  had  any  kind  intentions 
towards  Maria,  they  gave  way  at  the  idea  of  the 
splendid  Chancery  suit  which  might  arise  between 
the  next  of  kin  and  the  trustees  of  the*  charity  to 
which  the  money  might  be  left. 

"Ton  have  indisputably  the  right,"  he  said,   "to 


leave  your  property  to  any  one  you  please.    To  what 
charity  do  you  propose  bequeathing  it  P" 

"  I  thought  to  Guy's  Hospital,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons. 
"  I  have  heai*d  that  it  is  an  excellent  charity." 

"  A  noble  institution,  indeed,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  you 
could  not  leave  your  property  to  a  better." 

"  I  should  like  my  present  will  to  be  de8tix>yed  at 
once,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons.  "  If  you  will  take  this  key 
and  open  my  desk,  you  will  find  it.  My  life  is  very  un- 
certain, and  if  I  were  to  die  suddenly,  before  the  new 
will  is  completed,  I  suppose  the  old  one  would  stand 
good,  and  Maria  would  inherit  the  whole  of  my  pi*o- 
peity  P" 

"Undoubtedly,"  said  Mi*.  Braham;  "  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  a  very  difficult  point  to  get  over." 

"Then  destroy  it  at  once,"  said  the  old  woman. 

Mr.  Braham  had  taken  the  wiU  from  the  desk,  when 
Mrs.  Gibbons  turned  her  head  sharply  round  and  said 
to  him— 

"  Stop  one  moment ;  if  that  will  is  destroyed,  and  I 
die  before  the  new  one  is  signed,  who  will  inherit  tny 
property  ?" 

"  Tour  relations,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Braham. 

"  Place  the  will  back  in  my  desk,  and  lock  it,"  said 
Mi's.  GKbbons ;  "  I  will  not  have  it  destroyed :"  for  she 
had  remembered  that  the  only  relations  she  had  in  the 
world  were  Maria  and  Bobert  Evans. 

Mr.  Braham  having  again  replaced  the  will  in  her 
desk,  seated  himself  at  the  table  bcfoiHi  her,  with  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pen  in  his  hand,  to  take  notes  of 
the  instructions  she  was  to  give  him.  These  were  very 
short  and  concise,  and  rapidly  completed.  He  pro- 
mised that,  in  two  or  three  days'  time,  he  would  placo 
the  draft  before  counsel  for  perusal,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  wiU  should  be  drawn  out  for  completion. 

"  Can  you  not  bring  me  the  will  at  once  P"  said  Mrs. 
Gibbons,  "  you  know  i)erfectly  well  my  wishes  on  the 
subject." 

"To  say  the  tmth,"  said  Mr.  Braham,  "it  will 
require  some  little  care  in  the  drawing  up.  In  fact,  I 
think  I  had  better  have  counsel's  opinion  on  it,  as  the 
court  is  very  apt  to  decide  with  the  relations  when 
large  sums  are  left  to  public  charities." 

"  But  you  had  better  name  a  day,"  said  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
"  that  I  may  get  Miss  Smith  out  of  the  house  at  the 
time." 

"  I  hardly  think,"  said  Mr.  Braham,  "  that  I  could 
do  it  with  sufficient  care  in  less  than  a  week ;  especially 
as  I  am  obliged  to  leave  town  for  a  few  days.  We  will 
say  this  day  week  then  at  noon,  if  that  will  suit  you, 
and  I  will  bring  my  clerk  with  me  to  witness  your 
signature."  Mrs.  Gibbons  having  agreed  to  this 
arrangement,  Mr.  Braham  left  the  house. 

During  the  interval  between  Mr.  Braham's  visit  and 
the  day  named  for  the  completion  of  the  will  a  great 
change  for  the  worse  took  place  in  Mrs.  Gibbons's 
health.  Maaria  became  so  much  alaamed  that  she  pro- 
posed to  send  for  the  doctor.  The  very  proposition 
threw  the  old  lady  into  a  terrible  i-age.  For  some  time 
her  speech  was  almost  incoherent  from  passion,  and 
she  insulted  Maria  in  a  most  infamous  manner.  By 
degrees,  however,  she  became  convinced  that  she  was 
in  a  dangerous  condition;  and  at  length  the  doctor 
was  sent  for  with  her  consent.  While  he  was  feel- 
ing hei*  pulse  she  made  no  remark,  but  regai*ded  him 
with  an  expression  of  anxiety  on  her  countenanco 
which  clearly  told  him  how  impatient  she  was  for  his 
opinion.     Pei*fectly  understanding  her  meaning,  he 
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said  to  her,  "  It  is  no  use  my  deceiving  yon,  ma'am,  you 
are  very  ill.  Ton  must  go  to  bed  immediately,  and 
not  attempt  to  leave  it  again  till  you  are  better.  I 
will  go  home  and  send  you  some  medicine,  and  see  you 
again  in  the  evening.  In  the  mean  time,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Maria,  "  you  must  not  delay,  but  get  her  to 
bed  at  once." 

Strong-minded  as  she  was,  the  doctor  had  evidently 
caused  great  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Qibbons.  She 
offered  no  resistance  to  Maria  and  the  servant  when 
they  wheeled  her  into  the  next  room  and  prepared  her 
for  bed ;  in  fact,  she  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  quietly 
allowed  them  to  do  as  they  thought  fit.  As  he  had 
promised,  the  doctor  came  again  in  the  evening  to  see 
his  patient.  When  he  left  the  house  he  said  to  Maria, 
"  You  must  take  great  care  of  that  old  lady,  and  not 
be  surprised  if  anything  happens,  for  she  is,  perhaps, 
in  a  far  more  dangerous  condition  than  you  imagine. 
Give  her  the  medicines  I  shall  send,  and  I  will  call  and 
see  her  to-morrow." 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Gibbons  found  herself  some- 
what restored,  and  insisted  on  rising  from  her  bed  and 
being  dressed  as  usual ;  but  both  Maiia  and  the  servant 
positively  refused  to  obey  her,  at  any  rate,  until  after 
the  visit  of  the  doctor.  When  he  came  he  compli- 
mented them  on  their  determination,  and  told  them 
that  on  no  account  should  the  invalid  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  sitting  position.  "  You  are  far  from  being 
as  well,  ma'am,"  he  continued,  addressing  Mrs.  Gibbons, 
"  as  you  imagine.  If  you  wish  to  recover,  you  must 
implicitly  obey  my  instructions ;  if  not,  you  most  take 
the  responsibility  upon  yourself.    I  can  do  no  more." 

Mrs.  Gibbons  continued  during  the  day  in  the  same 
state  as  when  the  doctor  had  left  her;  but  in  the 
evening  her  strength  fell  off  considerably,  so  much  so 
as  to  cause  Maria  considerable  alarm,  which  was  not 
altogether  dissipated  even  by  the  visit  of  the  doctor. 
They  sat  up  with  her  till  two  o'clock,  when  she  fell 
asleep.  Maria  then  went  to  her  bed,  and  the  servant 
remained  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire,  to  be  in  readiness 
should  her  mistress  require  any  assistance.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  old  woman  awoke,  and,  fancying  her- 
self somewhat  better,  she  determined  on  rising,  and 
attempted  to  dress  herself,  as  the  servant  (who  was  a 
heavy  sleeper)  was  not  yet  awake.  With  extreme 
difficulty  she  managed  to  raise  herself  in  the  bed,  but 
had  hardly  accomplished  it  when  a  fainting  fit  seized 
her,  and  die  fell  heavily  with  her  face  on  a  table  by 
her  side,  which,  however,  fortunately  kept  her  from 
falling  on  the  fioor.  The  servant,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
immediately  went  to  the  assistance  of  her  mistress, 
and  replaced  her  on  the  bed,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  she  recovered  from  the  shock. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  had  now  received  a  strong  practical 
proof  of  the  state  she  was  in,  and  resolved  implicitly 
to  obey  the  doctor's  orders  for  the  futore.  By  her 
fall  she  had  severely  bruised  her  mouth,  so  much  so, 
that  when  taking  her  breakfast  it  caused  her  con- 
siderable pain.  Her  mind,  as  well  as  her  body, 
gradually  became  weaker;  still  her  malevolence  to- 
wards Maria  continued  xmabated*  although  she  pre* 
tended  to  have  the  utmost  affection  for  her. 

The  day  before  the  anticipated  visit  of  Mr.  Braham, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  Mrs.  Gibbons  attempted  to  wear  her  false  teeth, 
but  they  pained  her  so  greatly  she  was  obliged  to  take 
them  from  her  mouth  again.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
Braham  would  call  the  next  day,  she  sent  Maria  to  the 


dentist  who  usually  attended  to  her,  to  reqaeei  be 
would  come  immediately,  as  she  had  a  strong  aversion 
to  her  lawyer  aeeing  her  without  her  teeth,  bo  great  a 
change  for  the  worse  did  the  loss  of  them  make  in  Iter 
appearance.    The  dentist  returned  with  Maria;  kt, 
when  he  saw  the  state  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  in,  he  fiaaklj 
told  her  that  until  the  inflammation  oooaaioned  by 
her  fall  had  subsided  it  would  be  useless  for  bim  to 
attempt  to  do  anything.    The  old  lady  reflected  for  a 
moment,  and  then  (Maria  being  absent  &om  the  room) 
invented  an  excuse  to  send  the  servant  away.  As  80(m 
as  the  woman  had  left,  Mrs.  Gibbons  asked  the  dendst 
if  he  would  kindly  call  at  her  solicitor's  office  in  town, 
and  request  him  to  delay  the  visit  he  had  promised  to 
make  .her  on  the  morrow  for  a  few  days  longer,  and 
that  she  would  give  him  a  dajr's  notice  of  her  being 
able  to  receive  him.    The  dentist,  having  promised  to 
do  as  she  wished,  then  left  the   house.    In  a  few 
days  the  inflammation  began  to  subside,  bat  Mir. 
Gibbons's  strength,  both  in  mind  and  body,  sank  vitli 
it,  till  at  last  she  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
centrating her  thoughts  on  any  one  subject  for  a  fev 
minutes  together;  still,  the  signing  of  the  viU  vas 
evidently  uppermost  in  her  mind.    When  the  dentist 
called  again  to  see  her,  he  found  she  would  be  still 
unable  to  wear  her  teeth,  and  told  her  so.    "Nerer 
mind,"  she  replied,  "  if  I  can  only  wear  them  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  it  will  be  sufficient.    Oblige  mer 
she  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  "  by  calling  on  the 
gentleman  you  saw  the  other  day,  and  requesting  him 
to  be  here  by  noon  the  day  after  to-morrow."    The 
dentist  nodded   assent,  and  shortly  afterwards  left 
her. 

During  the  next  two  days  Mrs.  Gibbons's  strength 
sank  rapidly.  Still  the  idea  of  the  will  perpetoallj 
haunted  her.  She  had  sufficient  command  over  herself 
to  invent  a  plea  for  Maria's  absence  at  the  time  Mr. 
Braham  was  expected,  but  even  the  consideration  of 
it  left  a  corresponding  depression  after  it.  Wben  the 
day  arrived,  Mrs.  Gibbons — after  some  preparation  for 
her  dress  had  been  made,  her  teeth  placed  in  her  head. 
and  she,  slightly  raised  in  the  bed — sent  Maria  ont  on 
an  errand  she  had  determined  on,  and  then  qnietlr 
awaited  the  arrival  of  her  solicitor.  By  mere  chance 
Mr.  Braham,  accompanied  by  his  clerk,  came  to  the 
door  at  the  same  moment  as  the  doctor,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  As  soon  as  they  were  ushered  is^-' 
the  parlour,  Mr.  Braham  said, 

"  Possibly  I  may  want  your  services,  doctor,  \f> 
witness  the  old  lady's  will ;  as  it  is  just  as  well  ^^ 
occasions  of  this  kind  that  some  czie  should  witness  r. 
besides  the  solicitor's  derk." 

**  I  do  not  think  she  has  made  her  will  a  bit  too 
soon,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  I  very  much  enspect » 
very  few  days  wiU  terminate  her  existence." 

The  doctor,  with  the  solicitor  and  his  clerk,  vo^ 
now  ushered  into  the  old  lady's  bedroom,  who  «>^ 
propped  up  in  the  bed  to  receive  them.  She  secnw 
in  a  lethargic  state,  and  hardly  to  be  aware  of  their 
presence. 

"  I  have  brought  that  dooument  for  yon  to  ag? 
ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Braham.  "  Perhaps  you  wonld  ha^^ 
no  objection  to  the  doctor  witnessing  it  ?" 

She  made  no  reply  to  his  question,  but  ]o<^^ 
inquiringly  into  his  f ace»  and  followed  lus  mov^«oU 
with  her  eyes,  as  he  made  preparationa  for  pUdng  the 
will  before  her,  after  reading  it  over  to  her.  He  n<^ 
dipped  a  pen  in  the  ink  and  placed  it  in  her  hand.  ^ 
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t  moment  ail  ker  intelligeace  seemed  to  return  to 
iier,  and  tazning  to  him  she  said,  *'  Where  do  I  sign 
it?" 

"  There,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Braham,  pointing  to  the 
place. 

The  old  lady's  mind  again  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  fail  her,  but  recovering  herself,  she  began  to  write. 
After  completing  a  few  letters,  her  mental  powers 
a^ain  sank,  and  the  pen  fell  from  her  hand.  The 
doctor  and  the  solicitor  glanced  at  the  will,  and  found 
that,  instead  of  attempting  to  sign  her  name,  she  had 
commenced  the  words — ^"  Guy's  Hospital." 

"  I  cannot  witness  that  will,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Nor  will  I  ask  you  to  do  so,"  said  the  lawyer;  "  it 
is  too  late." 

Symptoms  of  fainting,  from  the  trifling  exertion  she 
had  made,  seemed  to  be  coming  on,  and  the  servant 
and  the  doctor  again  replaced  her  in  her  original  posi- 
tion in  the  bed.  Mr.  Braham  now  made  preparations 
for  leaving  the  house  with  his  clerk.  On  quitting  the 
room,  the  doctor  followed  him  into  the  passage. 

"  That  old  woman  will  never  be  able  to  sign  the 
will,"  said  the  latter  to  Mr.  Braham.  **  Her  mind  is 
completely  gone,  and  she  will  not  recover  it.  Here  is 
another  instance  how  necessary  it  is  for  people  to 
attend  to  affairs  of  that  kind,  while  they  are  in 
health." 

"  As  a  general  rule,  I  am  of  your  opinion,"*  said  Mr. 
Sraham ;  **  but  this  is  not  altogether  a  case  in  pointy" 

"  How  so  P"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  Because  she  made  a  will  when  she  was  in  health, 
and  which  is  still  in  existence;  much  more  just,  per- 
haps, than  the  one  I  to-day  brought  her  to  sign. 
After  all,  it  has  been  a  most  fortunate  affair,  as  it  is, 
for  that  young  lady  who  acts  as  her  companion  ,*  but 
these  are  professional  matters,  and  possibly  ought  not 
to  be  talked  about." 

The  lawyer  now  left,  taking  with  him  the  unsigned 
will,  and  the  doctor  returned  to  the  sick-room.  He 
found  his  patient  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility — ^the 
vital  powers  acting  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly. 

"  If  she  wakes,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  **  give  her 
some  of  that  jelly  with  wine.  There  is  no  use  teasing 
her  with  any  more  medicine.  A  few  days,  and  perhaps 
hours,  win  now  terminate  her  life,  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  keep  her  alive  as  long  as  we  can,  and  make  her  death 
as  easy  as  possible.  I  will  call  and  see  her  again  in 
the  evening." 

When  Maria  returned  home,  the  found  that  a  ter- 
rible change  had  taken  place  in  the  old  lady's  appear* 
ance  during  her  absence.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
fact,  that  her  death  was  rapidly  approaching.  When 
the  doctor  called,  he  told  her  that  she  must  not  be 
alarmed  if  it  occurred  during  the  night.  The  old 
woman,  however,  lingered  on  in  the  same  comatose 
state  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  when  her 
respiratiaB,  which  had  been  gniduaUy  subsiding,  sud- 
denly ceased,  ^and  she  had  gone  to  her  long  accoimt. 


Thb  death-bed  of  the  jiut  is  yet  umhawn 
By  mortal  band,— it  merits  a  divine; 
Angels  should  paint  it, — angels  ever  theze, — 
There  on  a  post  of  honour  and  of  joy. 
A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart ; 
Here  tired  dissimulation  drops  her  mask : 
Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death.— Foutur. 


BICHABD  FOLEY, 

THB  CinZEN  PEEB. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  power,  wealth,  and 
influence  of  a  country  lie  not  so  much  in  the  higher  as 
in  the  middle  classes ;  not  with  the  aristocratic  few, 
but  with  the  plebeian  msaij.  That  this  is  true, 
especially  in  our  own  land,  the  history  of  many  illus* 
tnous  families  affords  a  conviucine  proof.  And  what 
true  man  is  there,  however  great  ms  pride  of  race — 
and  let  none  presume  to  hold  liehtly  the  high  and 
noble  deeds  of  past  generations — who  would  not  raUier 
owe  his  position  to  his  own  powers  of  heart  and  of 
intellect,  rather  than  to  the  mere  accident  of  existenoe^ 
which  broufi^ht  him  into  life  as  the  heir  of  a  nobleman 
instead  of  the  son  of  a  peasant  P 

No  position,  however  high  or  low,  can  shut  a  nuoi 
out  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions.  From 
the  sweeping  of  Mr.  Groom's  office,  Edward  Sudden 
worked  ms  way  upward  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship  of 
England  and  the  title  of  Lord  St.  Leonards ;  and  hom 
a  mean  hairdresser's  shop  in  Canterbury  the  future 
Lord  Tenterden  went  out  into  the  world.  Still  better 
known  are  the  stories  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldcm,  the 
Newcastle  coal-fitter's  son;  of  Edward  Osborne,  the 
first  Duke  of  Leeds,  who,  as  a  London  apprenticei 
rescued  his  master's  daughter  from  drowning  in  the 
Thames,  and  many  more  which  bear  out  one  view  of 
the  question.  Of  the  other — the  decadence  of  great 
names  and  races — much  also  may  bo  said ;  although 
this  is  scarcely  the  place  to  dwell  upon  a  subject  which 
must,  however,  have  often  come  within  the  knowledge 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  reader 
who  sees  in  the  person  of  a  Tooley  Street  saddler  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  once  the 
greatest  peer  in  England  and  the  husband  of  a  kine's 
daughter,  or  in  a  butcher  at  Hales  Owen  one  of  uie 
representatives  of  our  once  popular  monarch,  Ed- 
ward lY. 

Where  now  are  the  descendants  of  Bichard  Neville, 
the  famed  "king-maker?"  Perchance  fallen  still 
lower  than  those  of  his  nominal  master ;  while  in  the 
present  Earls  of  Warwick  we  recognize  the  children  of 
William  Greville  the  woolstapler.  Where,  too,  may 
we  look  for  the  representatives  of  Hotspur  and  the 
Percies  ?  Not  among  the  present  dukes  of  Northum- 
berland; they  can  trace  back  to  no  higher  ancestor 
than  Hugh  Smithson,  the  London  apoSbecaiy.  The 
old  names  are  gone,  but  the  old  qualities  remain. 
The  energy,  the  industry,  the  native  nobility  and  daring 
shine  out  as  brightly  hx>m  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors;  omr  mer^ants  and  tradesmen,  as  they  ever 
did  from  the  northern  vikings^  th«  Nomnaa  barons,  and 
the  Teuton  peers  of  old. 

Thus  the  heroes  die,  but  heroism  remains ;  and  so 
long  as  it  does,  so  long  will  the  high  character  <^  our 
countiy  abide,  and  England  reign  supreme  amosff 
nations,  not  in  right  of  the  great  deeds  which  are  dea£ 
but  of  the  greater  national  nobleness  which  the  hand 
of  time  has  as  yet  failed  to  touch,  and  of  which  nothing 
but  our  o¥m  unworthiness  can  ever  deprive  us. 

Among  these  citizen  peers,  who  by  force  of  character 
and  indomitable  perseverance  have  raised  and  ennobled 
the  nmk  to  which  they  have  won  their  way,  may  be 
found  the  name  of  Bicmurd  Foley. 

This  man  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven* 
teentiii  century,  near  Stourbridge,  then,  as  now,  the 
centre  of  the  midland  iron  trade  of  the  kingdom; 
and  his  father,  being  a  small  fanner,  and  glad  to  pro- 
vide for  his  sons  in  any  respectable  way,  apprentioed 
Bichard  to  a  nailmaker.  The  trade  was  gradnally  but 
surely  decreasing,  not  because  the  demand  waa  lest, 
but  l>ecause  the  Stourbridge  manufacturers  were  imder* 
sold  by  the  Swedish  houses,  who,  in  spite  of  distance, 
and  the  difficulties  and  expenses  of   transport  (far 
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greater  then  than  at  present),  were  enabled  to  bring 
uieir  goods  to  England  and  dispose  of  them  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  home  workmen  could  afford. 

For  this  state  of  things  it  was  evident  that  some 
reason  must  exist,  and  some  remedy  be  found,  or  the 
Stourbridge  trade  must  be  ruined. 

It  remained  for  Richard  Folej,  the  apprentice,  to 
discover  this  reason  and  to  provide  this  remedy ;  and 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  self-imposed 
mission  which  has  oovei*ed  his  name  with  honour  and 
earned  for  it  a  well-merited  distinction. 

It  became  known  to  him  that  the  clumsy  and  expen- 
sive pix>ce8s  by  which  the  iron  rods  (out  of  which  nails 
used  to  be  made)  were  divided  in  his  own  and  the 
surrounding  workshops  had  been  superseded  in  Sweden 
by  the  use  of  machinery,  which  being  cheaper,  more 
effectual,  and  more  expeditious  than  the  old  hand- 
labour,  enabled  the  Swedes  to  offer  their  goods  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  English  manufacturer;  and  he 
saw  at  once  that  if  he  comd  obtain  the  secret  of  this 
process,  and  tiie  knowledge  required  to  erect  and  work 
splitting  and  other  mills,  not  only  he  himself,  but  the 
trade,  and  even  ihe  country  must  be  greatly  benefited. 

This  desi^  and  the  means  to  carry  it  into  execution 
occupied  his  eyery  thought,  and  at  last  he  left  his 
home;  suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  intention,  secretly,  and  as  some  fancied 
for  ever ;  for  not  to  his  nearest  or  his  dearest  had  the 
naihnakei*'B  boy  revealed  his  high  endeavour  and  bold 
resolve,  preferring  to  fail,  if  fail  he  must,  alone  and 
unpitied. 

Our  next  view  of  Kichard  Foley  shows  him  to  us  at 
Hull,  wearied  and  footsore  with  travel,  penniless,  and 
seemingly  resourceless ;  but  withal  determined,  high 
couraged,  and  resolute  of  success,  engaging  himself  to 
a  ship  bound  for  Sweden,  whither  he  worked  his  pas- 
sage as  a  common  seaman.  When  he  landed  in  that 
country  he  possessed  no  clothes  save  those  upon  his 
back,  no  money,  or  article  which  could  be  converted 
into  money,  and  could  speak  no  word  of  the  language, 
whereby  to  obtain  assistance  or  information. 

One  piece  of  pi-operty,  however,  Richard  possessed, 
and  that  was  his  fiddle,  which  had  long  been  a  favourite 
companion  and  source  of  amusement,  and  was  now  to 
grove  the  means  of  livelihood  and  of  ultimate  triumph. 
With  this  in  his  hand  the  nailmaker  wandered  from 
village  to  village  of  that  wild  land,  now  leading  a 
wed£ng  dance,  and  anon  sounding  some  burial  dirge, 
but  never  losing  sight  of  his  goal,  or  yielding  to  the 
temptations  of  the  day,  until  at  last  he  reached  Upsala 
and  the  Dannemora  mines. 

So  good  a  musician  and  so  pleasant  a  companion 
was  not  long  unappreciated  by  the  rough  and  Jcindly 
workmen,  who  welcomed  him  at  all  times  and  seasons ; 
and  suspecting  nothing  of  the  sharp  eyes  and  intellect 
of  the  fiddler,  admitted  him  into  any  and  every  part  of 
their  manufactory,  allowing  him  to  wander  about  as  he 
listed,  and  to  fill  his  brain  with,  as  he  believed,  tinie 
and  perfect  pictures  of  the  machinery. 

At  last  on  one  fine  morning  the  miners  missed  their 
fiddler.  Purposeless,  as  it  seemed  then,  he  had  come, 
and  equally  without  an  aim  or  an  object  he  had  de- 
parted. Of  the  knowledge  impalpable  but  mighty  which 
he  had  canded  away  with  him  none  thought  or  cared. 
Arrived  in  England  once  more,  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  his  way  to  Stourbridge ;  and  here,  to  two  per- 
sons wno  knew  him  well  enough  to  trust  him,  and 
possessed  money  enough  to  turn  his  information  to 
account,  Bichai'd  Foley  told  his  stoiy. 

Funds  were  produced,  buildings  erected,  and  the 
new  machinery  set  up.  Excitement,  hope,  triumph 
surged  througn  the  CMiventui-er's  heart  as  the  great 
trisJ  day  came  on.  Machines,  iron,  workmen  were 
there ;  and  the  result  viBB^aUure, 

Failure,  utter  and  complete.  The  men  who  had 
helped  him  with  money  and  time,  who  had  tinisted  to 


and  in  him,  felt  themselves  hurt  and  aggrieved.  What 
he  felt  we  may  well  imagine;  when  once  more  he 
suddenly  quitted  his  old  home :  leaving  his  name  to  tbe  , 
obloquy  and  contemj^tuous  pity  of  those  who  little 
deemed  that  while  his  conduct  and  motives  were  so 
freely  canvassed  by  them,  Bichard  Folej  was  even 
then  on  his  way  to  success. 

With  such  a  spirit  as  his  mistake  was  not  failure, 
and  no  error  was  irretrievable.  What  others  had  dose 
he  could  do,  and  present  disappointment  merdy  pared 
the  way  for  future  triumph. 

Once  more  the  miners  of  Dannemora  beheld  tiieir 
fiddler.  Ga}r  tunes  and  sad,  dance  tunes  and  hvmm 
beguiled  their  hours  of  labour  and  of  play;  ana  that 
their  merry  companion  mi^ht  quit  them  no  more  thej 
found  for  him  a  safe  resiaence  in  the  interior  of  the 
mill.  Here,  fed,  clothed,  and  cared  for,  they  deemed 
that  all  the  wants  of  their  musician  must  be  satisfied, 
and  his  erratic  movements  finally  ended. 

Richard's  wildest  wish  was  now  fulfilled.  Eveiypait 
of  the  works  was  open  to  his  keen  scrutiny,  smd  of 
course  his  previous  error  was  speedily  disooTcred. 
Totally  ignorant  of  drawing,  he  yet  made  such  sketches 
and  plans  as  could  be  easuy  understood ;  and  bj  dint 
of  watching  the  process  again  and  yet  again,  the  whole 
became  stereotyped  upon  his  brain  in  charactais  un- 
failing and  indehble. 

Again  the  miners  lost  their  minstrel,  but  now  it  was 
for  ever ;  for  never  more  did  his  cheery  voice  andliTeij 
airs  echo  through  the  great  buildings  or  the  arching 
mines,  filling  them  with  life  and  melody  as  of  old. 

Amazement  was  the  chief  feeling  of  the  Stourbridge 
folk  when  Bichard  Foley  reappeared  among  them;  b:t 
this  sentiment  changed  to  estimation  and  esteem  when 
the  experiments  were  renewed,  and  success  complete 
and  entire  crowned  their  townsman's  efforta.  Too 
often  is  it  thus  in  the  world ;  success  and  not  ment 
bein^  the  touchstone  applied  to  each  man's  labour,  the 
test  by  which  it  must  stand  or  f  alL 

After  this  Bichard  Foley  became  a  prosperous  and  a 
wealthy  man.  The  expiring  trade  ox  his  native  tovn 
received  an  impetus  which  has  lasted  to  the  present 
time ;  and  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood  rest  with  the  energetic  nailmaker  whose  strenotii 
of  will  and  of  purpose  accomplished  so  much  for  hm- 
self  and  for  others. 

Two  generations  later  (viz.  in  1776)  the  Foley  familj 
were  ennobled  and  raised  to  the  peera^  The  founder, 
however,  remained  a  tradesman,  working  and  superin- 
tending a  trade  all  his  life,  though  not  forgettmg  t<^ 
aid  in  all  works  of  active  chaiity  and  benevolence,  of 
which  a  glorious  monument  still  remains  in  the  useful 
and  flourishing  Stourbridge  Free  School,  which  k 
himself  found^  and  endowed. 

Thomas  Foley,  worthy  son  of  a  noble  father,  ai»^ 
founded  and  endowed  a  like  school  in  the  neighboira? 
parish  of  Old  Twinford;  and  it  wafl  of  aim,  thee 
Hiffh  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  that  Bichard  B«xt^ 
in  his  "  Life  and  Times "  writes,  as  "  of  so  just  and 
blameless  dealing,  that  all  men  he  ever  had  to  do  witc 
magnified  his  great  integrity  and  honesty,  which  wen* 
qu^ioned  by  none." 

And  with  this  kingly  epitaph  we  will  leave  Bichari 
and  his  son  to  their  j^met  and  well-earned  repo^  • 
content  if  we  have  convmced  some  of  our  readers  tbtt 
let  a  man's  work  be  of  the  lowest  possible  descriptit^ 
strength  of  purj^se  and  honesty  of  character  must  in 
the  end  cany  niwi  through  all  difficulties  and  over  l1 
obstacles  to  a  happy  and  peaceful,  most  probablj^ 
successful,  death-bed;  for  what  can  give  us  ^^^ 
peace  in  our  last  moments  than  the  knowledge  of  a 
useful  and  well*spent  life  P 

If  you  wish  success  in  life,  make  pcraeveiance  yoor  ^^ 
friend,  experience  your  wise  counsellor,  caution  four  ^^ 
brother,  and  hope  your  goaTdian  genius. — Additon, 
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CEE8TER  CASTLE. 
ChesTEb,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteeDth  cmtnrj,  is 
still  in  many  reepeots  a  medueral  cit^.  Ita  ancient 
wooden  homes,  with  etorj  oTerhansing  stoiy,  and 
ataircawe  on  the  onteide,  leading  to  gallenes  and  ahope 
on  the  fliat  floor,  have  a  picture«qiie  air  ot  antiqnify, 
which  is  delightful  to  behold  in  contrast  with  the 
stuccoed  villas  ot  Oocknejrdom  and  other  harharisniB 
of  this  utilitarian  age.  So  aJitiqne  is  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  city,  that  one  would  hardly  be  suiTirised  if 
a  man  in  armour  were  to  emerge  from  one  of  its  nar- 
row atreets,  or  a  gaj  cavalier  in  hat  and  feathers  were 
toBtmiu  hiBgnitaioiioneof  the  balconiefl.  The  place, 
for  anght  we  snow,  maj  be  peopled  with  the  ghosta  of 
such,  for  its  historical  memonee  reach  back  to  a  far- 
distaiit  period,  and  are  associated  with  much  that  is 
romantic  in  love  and  war. 

To  confine  onrselves  to  plain  matter  of  fact,  the 
principal  objects  of  intfa-est  in  Chester  are  the  castle. 


the  cathedral,  and  the  oitv  walls.  The  former  is  said 
to  be  of  Bonum  orig^,  and  this  opinion  has  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  antiquary  Camdeu  to  support  it,  but 
other  accounta  put  it  down  as  no  older  thui  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  ancient  building 
(with  the  eiceptioix  of  one  old  tower  called  Julius 
Agricola's  tower,  nbioh  is  still  entire)  was  taken  down, 
and  the  present  structure  erected  on  its  site.  This 
ancient  building  had  once  been  the  palace  of  the  earb 
of  Oheater,  and  was  greatly  strengthened  by  those  of 
the  Norman  line,  until  at  last  it  oecajne  one  of  the 
strongeet  fortresses  in  the  kin^om,  though  it  would 
have  made  but  a  poor  show  agamst  the  artSlei-y  of  the 
present  day.  The  cathedral  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
church  on  the  same  site  from  very  early  ages.  The 
city  walla  are  undoubtcdlr  Boman,  though  ancient 
tradition  haa  attributed  tnem  to  various  architects, 
some  Broman  and  eome  Briton  j  but  of  course  tboy 
have  been  so  often  repaired  that  there  is  little  more 
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left  of  the  original  than  the  foundations.  It  is  curious 
that  this  ancient  city  should  have  been  chosen  for  the 
first  attempt  at  anything  like  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Fenians,  associated  as  it  is  with  so  many  stirring 
events  in  our  history;  for,  indeed,  there  has  seldom 
been  an  insurrectionary  movement  or  civil  stiife  of 
any  kind  in  which  Chester  has  not  in  some  way  or 
another  played  a  part,  from  the  days  of  the  struggles 
between  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Saxons  to  the  ill- 
starred  Jacobite  rising  in  1715. 

Passing  over  the  old  traditionary  accounts  of  the 
foundation  of  Chester,  it  is  certain  that  this  city  was 
a  Boman  station,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  20th 
legion,  sumamed  "  Victrix,"  or  the  victorious,  and  that 
its  name  is  derived  from  the  words  legionis  eagtra,  or 
camp  of  the  legion,  corrupted  by  the  Romans  into 
Legicestria,  whence  Chester.  It  became  a  Boman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Devana,  from  the 
river  Devo,  or  Dee,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola, 
A.D.  85,  and  continued  such  till  the  year  607,  when 
King  Ethdfred  obtained  possession  of  it ;  after  which 
time  it  changed  hands  once  or  twice  tiU  the  year  837, 
when  it  was  captured  by  Kin^  Egbert,  and  remained  a 
fief  of  the  monarchs  of  the  &xon  line,  though  nomi- 
nally under  the  independent  government  of  the  earls 
of  M ercia,  until  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
In  894  Alfred  the  Great  «dned  a  victory  over  Harold, 
king  of  the  Danes,  and  Malcolm,  kin^  of  Scotland,  at 
this  town ;  and  afterwards  it  was  c^ebrated  for  the 
victories  of  one  of  the  Saxon  Edwards  over  the  Danes 
of  his  own  time  and  the  ever-turbulent  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Britons :  indeed,  this  monarch  and  his  sons 
are  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  completely  surrounded 
the  walls  of  the  castle  with  the  heads  of  tneir  enemies. 
Chester  was  then  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  kingdom ;  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  vast  district 
of  Mercia,  had  a  mint  of  its  own,  and  was  frequently 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  In  973 
King  Edgar  held  his  court  here,  and  was  rowed  in  his 
barge  on  the  river  Dee  to  St.  John's  Church  by  eight 
ti-ibutary  kings. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Harold,  just  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  government  of  Chester  was  vested  in  his 
brother-in-law,  and  hither  his  queen,  Alfldtha,  was  con- 
veyed after  the  battle  of  Hastings:  there  is  even  a 
tradition  that  Harold  himself  ended  his  d&ya  here  as  a 
hermit.  After  the  Conquest,  Chester  for  a  time  main- 
tained its  independence ;  but  in  1069  a  rebellion  of  the 
Welsh,  crushed  in  a  great  battle  near  Chester,  and 
followed  by  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Mercia,  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Norman  earldom.  In  order  to 
render  this  earldom  effective  against  the  Welsh  it  was 
endowed  with  vast  privileges ;  and  the  grant  to  the 
earls  of  Chester  set  forth  that  they  were  to  hold  their 
dominions  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  the  king  did  his 
by  the  sceptre.  They  continued  independent  princes, 
subject  onir  to  the  nominal  dominion  of  the  idiig  as 
feudal  lord,  until  the  veor  1237,  when  Heniy  IIL 
wrested  the  stronghold  m>m  the  coheira  of  John  Scott, 
the  last  earl,  and  united  it  to  the  British  orown. 

Chester  was  attacked  by  the  Welsh  in  1256-7,  who, 
though  they  were  drivea  back  from  the  eity,  a|)pear  to 
have  desolated  the  surrounding  country  up  to  the  very 
walls  in  such  a  manner  that  a  contemporary  chronicler 
says  it  was  reduced  to  sa  uninhabitable  desert.  liVne 
to  the  character  for  loyalty  which  it  has  alwavs  main- 
tained, Chester  Castle  sustained  a  siege  at  the  hands 
of  the  adherents  of  Stmon  de  Montfort  in  the  year 
1264,  and  was  only  reduced  after  the  defeat  of  Henry  HI. 
and  his  followers  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  had 
rendeored  farther  resistance  useless.  Edward  I.  held 
his  court:  here  in  1285,  after  his  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Wales,  and  again  honoured  the  city  with  a 
visit  in  1294. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  very  stirring  erents  took 
place  for  the  next  hundred  years  or  so,  with  the  exoep* 


tion  of  constant  insurrections  among  the  disaffect&l 
Welsh  and  borderers ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
town  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  prosperity  in  spite  of 
them,  for  we  find  from  *  a  document  in  the  British 
Museum  that  in  1379  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  Chester ' 
market  for  sixpence,  a  gallon  of  white  wine  for  di. 
pence,  ditto  of  claret  for  fourpence,  a  fat  goose  for  | 
twopence,  a  fat  pig  for  one  penny ;  and  that  a  major's  | 
feast,  containing  all  the  dainties  of  the  season,  cost ' 
exactly  eleven  shillings  and  tenpence.    It  is  cnriood ' 
to  compare  this  list  of  prices  with  another  record  aLj 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  states  that  in  M , 
wheat  was  selling  in  Chester  at  ten  shillings  a  bushel, ' 
and  in  1560  at  sixteen  shillings,  and  that  in  1559 
strong  ale  was  ordered  to  be  sold  at  one  penny  a  qnan. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  self-erident;  and 
when  we  consider  tinat  ale  was  always  an  article  of 
home  production,  and  that  white  wine  and  claret  wer. 
not  only  articles  of  import  but  articles  on  which  a  very 
heavy  duty  was  imposed,  it  is  pretty  palpable  tha: 
everything  else  must  have  increased  in  price  much  b 
the  same  ratio. 

The  unfortunate  Richard  II.  was  imprisoned  is 
Chester  Castle  for  a  short  time  in  1399,  having  chosen 
this  place  to  make  a  stand  against  the  nsnipiii? 
Henry  lY.,  whilst  the  walls  were  decorated  with  the 
heads  of  his  faithful  adherents.  In  1403  Harry  Hotspsr 
stopped  here  on  his  way  to  the  fatal  field  of  Shrev^ 
bury,  and  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  that  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  still  alive  and  confined  within 
the  castle  wallfl.  This  proclamation  caused  manpf 
the  loyal  people  of  Chester  to  join  his  standard,  all 
of  whom  were  severely  and  mercilessly  punished  bj 
the  relentless  Henry  lY .  With  the  exception  of  m 
or  two  small  engagements  in  the  neighboarhoc^ 
Chester  does  not  figure  prominently  daring  the 
Wars  of  the  Hoses,  and  indeed  the  records  are  rather 
barren  of  information  during  the  15th  centniy;  bet 
the  same  chronicler  who  appears  to  have  devoted  hL> 
mind  so  attentively  to  studying  the  fiuctuations  d 
the  provision  market,  also  tells  lis  that  "in  \^ 
the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church  was  pointed,  v^ 
the  parson  and  others  regaled  thonselves  with  a  fa' 

goose  on  the  top  of  it,"  by  which  we  suppose  he  meac-^ 
tie  roof. 

Chester  was  several  times  ofliicted  with  the  plagQ-- 
which  in  1517  was  so  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  that  fl' 
town  was  deserted  and  grass  grew  a  foot  hieh  in  th" 
streets.  In  the  year  1^7,  James  L  visited  Chester 
with  great  pomp,  and  appears,  very  much  contrary  t*:* 
his  wont,  to  have  treatea  the  town  with  so  much  cour- 
tesy and  honour,  that  it  probably  established  in  tk 
minds  of  the  citizens  that  feeling  of  loyalty  towai^ 
the  Stuai-t  family  which  caused  them  during  the  wars 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  to  sostaifl  i 
most  fearful  siege  with  unflagging  zeal  and  ^^^' 
The  first  si^s  (S  civil  disturbsnoe  took  place  in  \^ 
when  one  Sir  W.  Brereton  tried  to  excite  the  peoflf 
to  dedaro  for  the  Parliament.  The  result  d  ^ 
was  a  riot,  from  which  the  agitator  barely  eacap 
with  his  ILfe ;  and  the  citizens  appear  to  hav^e  bees 
left  in  tolerable  peace  till  the  sommer  of  164i  ^^ 
a  sanguinary  battle  todL  place  between  than  tf^ 
detachment  of  the  parliamentary  onny,  whi(^  €Ssed 
in  the  repulse  of  the  latter,  though  with  great  )s» 
on  the  part  of  the  Bmlists.  &e  following  V» 
Charles  himself  arrived  at  Chester,  and  laj  tha« 
while  the  purliamentary  forces  were  encamped  ahoQ^ 
the  city.  During  an  exonrsioKi  made  by  the  kiogii^ 
Wales,  attended  (mly  hj  one  or  two  follower8|^ 
enemy  managed  to  obtom  possesrrion  of  the  enli^ 
on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  on  his  retozn  the  |^ 
found  the  oitizeBS  oonfined  within  their  walk  ^^ 
day,  the  27th  of  September,  1645,  he  had  the  i«v^' 
ficotion  of  witnessing,  from  a  h^t^  tower  in  the  otj 
wkUs  (the  same  th&  is   shown  m  omr  engn^i^* 
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the  defeat  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Bowton  Moor, 
after  which  he  found  it  expedient  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  across  the  Dee  into  Wales,  and  leare  the 
citizens  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  might. 
The  rebels  then  commenced  a  series  of  desperate 
assaults  upon  the  city  waUs,  which  lasted  tiU  the  8th 
of  October;  and  finding  themselres  always  defeated  by 
the  small  but  gallant  oand  of  Royalists,  they  deter- 
mined to  sit  still  and  reduce  the  city  by  famine.  Soon 
the  uufortunate  besieged  became  so  worn  out  with 
suffering  that  complaints  were  heard  against  the 
gOTemor  and  officers,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  whilst  the  people  were  starving. 
Upon  this  the  governor  invited  the  malcontents  to  a 
banquet  of  boued  wheat  and  spring  water,  assuring 
them  that  this  and  the  like  was  all  that  himself  and 
his  officers  had  lived  upon  for  weeks.  This  reanimated 
the  citizens  with  fresh  courage,  and  they  determined 
to  hold  out  till  the  last  extremity.  Refusing  every 
offer  from  the  enemy,  they  lived  on  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats,  and  endured  all  the  horrors  of  the  siege  patiently, 
till  on  the  3rd  of  Febmaiy,  1646,  finding  all  hope 
of  relief  gone,  the  gallant  city  at  last  surrendered. 

But  the  connectLon  of  Chester  with  the  Stuart  cause 
wajB  not  to  end  here.  In  1648  an  intended  attempt  to 
seize  the  castle  for  the  use  of  the  king  was  discovered, 
and  two  royalist  officers  were  shot  in  the  com  market; 
and  in  1649  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  from 
the  market  cross,  amidst  the  sroans  and  execrations 
of  the  citizens,  who  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
creating  a  disturbance.  In  1651  Chester  Castle  wit- 
nessed the  trial  and  condemnation  of  three  of  the  king's 
adherents,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Timothy  Feather- 
stonehangh,  and  Captain  Benbow;  and  in  1659  another 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  castle  for  King 
Oharles  11.,  who,  it  waa  ^ven  out,  would  soon  return 
and  claim  his  own  in  tnumph.  In  1715  the  old  city 
i^as  again  called  upon  to  witness  the  immolation  of 
martyrs  to  the  old  cause,  when  after  the  rising  at 
IPreston,  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  11.,  the  Duke 
of  Athol's  son  and  several  gentlemen  and  others  were 
brought  prisoners  to  Chester  Castle.  Yery  severe 
^treather  prevailed  at  the  time;  several  died  of  cold, 
othei's  of  a  fever  which  broke  out  among  them,  and  the 
remainder  were  sent  to  the  plantations  in  America  for 
life. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fiU  a  volume  with  stories 
of  the  border  raids  and  fights  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  interesting  old  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  It 
liad  not  played  any  prominent  part  in  our  history,  how- 
ever, since  1715,  when,  on  the  12th  of  February  last,  it 
transpired  that  a  mad  design  had  been  formed  by  the 
Fenians  to  take  the  castle  by  surprise.  Surely,  had 
the  old  stones  been  endowed  with  human  feelings  and 
human  reason,  they  would  have  drawn  but  an  unfavour- 
able comparison  between  the  disaffected  rowdies  who 
then  paraded  the  streets  and  the  gallant  men-at-arms 
-who  had  so  often  f ousht  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot, 
for  a  cause  which  at  least  had  some  intelligible  rela* 
tionship  to  the  material  issue  at  stake 


AN  0MNIBU8  INOIDENT. 

1  HAD  been  ten  years  absent  from  London,  and  had 
spent  muoh  of  that  time  in  a  quiet  out-of-the-way 
nook,  where  the  noise  of  the  great  world  only  reached 
the  ear  through  the  faint  voice  of  a  small  weekly 
newspaper,  which  busied  itself  more  with  the  "  rustic 
murmur*'  of  the  little  "bourg"  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished than  with  the  great  wave  of  life  "  that  evermore 
echoes  roimd  the  world."  Many  a  time  during  my 
involuntary  exile  my  heart  yearned  for  London,  with 
its  ever-flowing  currents  of  busy  life,  its  free  inter- 
course, its  thousand  nameless  attractions,  which  hold 
the  true  cockney  in  bonds  as  difficult  to  escape  from 


as  a  mother*8  embrace;  and  when  the  time  of  my 
liberation  arrived  I  fled  back  with  rapture  to  the  old 
home. 

During  my  absence  I  had  read  much,  and  as  solitary 
readers  will  do,  when  not  disturbed  by  the  buzzings 
of  small  critics,  I  ffot  to  love  certain  of  the  men  whose 
works  had  followed  me,  and  had  given  me  comfort  and 
strength  in  m^  solitude.  And  some  vague  desire  con- 
nected with  this  feeling  had  taken  possession  of  me  as 
I  sat  beside  the  driver  of  one  of  the  Hammersmith 
'busses  as  it  rolled  pleasantly  along  on.  its  way  to  the 
City. 

The  day  was  warm,  the  sky  bright,  the  foHage  of 
the  trees  in  the  grounds  of  Holland  House  refreshing 
and  grateful  to  the  eye.  As  we  passed  the  end  of 
Palace  G^dens,  I  directed  my  eyes  along  its  quiet 
path,  thinking  of  Thackeray,  the  creator  of  Im^or 
Newcome,  and  wishinp^  that  I  could  distinguish  amongst 
the  houses  of  that  quiet  retreat  the  roof  that  sheltered 
his  honoured  head. 

Whilst  my  thoughts  were  thus  engaged  the  'bus 
pulled  up,  and  when  I  directed  my  eyes  downwards  I 
saw  a  gentlemanly-looking  stout  person,  who  had 
scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  vehicle  a  certain  distance, 
and  was  eac^erly  reaching  his  hand  to  me  for  the  strap. 
I  at  once  placed  it  in  his  grasp,  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  helped  him  up,  and  made  as  much  room  for 
him  beside  me  as  the  contracted  seat  would  admit  of. 
He  was  not  so  young  or  so  active  as  he  had  been,  his 
years  being  somewhere  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and 
his  hair  a  beautiful  bright  silver ;  wlulst  his  face  had 
in  it  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  sadness  that  in  no 
way  interfered  with  its  thorough  manliness  of  ex- 
pression. His  features  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
seemed  quite  familiar  to  me.  I  felt  certain  that  I  had 
met  him  before  somewhere,  and  tried  to  remember 
where,  but  without  success.  Ten  years,  I  thought  to 
myself,  make  strange  changes  in  the  face  and  figure ; 
so  I  made  mv  mind  up  to  speak  to  hinn- 

"  I  have  been  ten  years  away  from  London,"  I 
remarked,  "  and  now  that  I  have  returned  everything 
seems  strange  and  new ;  but  when  I  saw  you  it  struck 
me  that  we  must  at  some  time  have  met  before.  It  may 
not  be  altogether  a  fancy ;  or  it  may  be  a  mere  trick 
of  the  imagination." 

He  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

"I  can't  call  you  to  mind,"  he  remarked  quietly. 
But  whilst  he  spoke,  who  he  was  and  where  I  had 
seen  him  flashed  on  me  like  an  inspiration.  I  was 
somewhat  confused  at  first,  and  remained  silent ;  but 
then  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  open  up  a  conversation  with  my 
distinguished  neighbour,  and  that  I  might  enjoy  such 
a  chat  without  needless  restraint,  I  kept  to  myself  the 
discovery  I  had  made  as  to  his  identity. 

I  was  puzzled,  however,  to  pick  out  a  subject  likely 
to  engage  his  attention.  The  weather  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  To  have  spoken  of  the  last  new  book 
would  have  looked  like  an  affectation ;  so  I  stretched 
my  neck,  and  looked  before  me  and  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  to  try  if  any  incident  coidd  be  seen  that  would 
serve  my  turn,  but  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  usual 
way. 

Then  it  struck  me  that  some  general  observation 
might  suit  my  purpose;  so  I  looked  at  him,  and  said  in 
a  positive,  but  rather  careless  sort  of  waj,  "  There  is 
no  position  like  the  top  of  a  'bus  for  seeing  London." 
The  remark  was  neitner  original  nor  profound,  nor 
did  my  companion  seem  to  be  particularly  struck 
by  it ;  but  he  was  spoken  to  civuly,  and  1  suppose 
he  felt  bound  to  t-ake  some  notice  of  what  had  been 
said. 

"I  prefer  a  hansom,"  he  replied,  looking  straight 
before  him«  without  fixing  his  gaze  on  anything  in 
particular.  I  felt  that  he  wanted  to  shelve  me,  but  I 
had  made  my  mind  up  to  have  my  talk  out. 
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"  A  hansom,"  I  rejoined,  "  is  well  cnougli  in  its  way, 
but  it  does  not  lift  yon  snfficiendy  abore  the  crowd  to 
see  without  trouble  what  is  going  on." 

"  Still,  tiiere  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  hansom," 
observed  my  companion,  as  if  speaking  confidentially 
to  one  of  the  horses,  "  if  you  keep  a  good  look-out." 

I  now  felt  vexed  with  myself  for  introducing  such  a 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  nettled  with  my  com- 
panion for  treating  me  with  what  appeared  to  me 
something  like  contempt ;  but  I  felt  that  any  attempt 
to  change  the  topic  womd  only  make  matters  worse,  so 
I  plunged  along  in  the  rut  of  commonplace  into  which 
I  had  fallen. 

"  A  hansom  is  dearer,"  I  remarked,  somewhat  tartly. 
"  I  can  ride  where  I  am  now  sitting  seven  miles  for 
sixpence." 

"  It  is  a  great  distance  for  so  small  a  sum,"  he  re- 
plied, still  aSdbressing  himself  to  the  horse ;  "  but  for 
all  that  I  prefer  the  hansom.  I  can  get  into  it  and  out 
of  it  easier." 

I  saw  now  that  my  companion  had  put  me  down 
as  an  impertinent  chatterer,  and  was  beating  me  off 
by  giving  me  back  chatter  as  empty  as  my  own;  but 
I  was  determined  to  stick  to  him,  in  the  hope  that 
things  might  take  a  better  turn.  I  had  read  parlia- 
mentary debates  in  which  men  took  whole  columns  of 
newspapers  to  say  nothing,  and  were  greatl]^  admired 
because  they  said  it  so  well  that  it  looked  like  some- 
thing ;  so  I  took  courage,  and  went  on  improving  my 
style  as  I  warmed  with  my  subject.  Placing  the  first 
finger  of  my  right  hand  in  the  palm  of  my  left,  I  said 
slowly,  but  empiatically— 

*'  A  'bus  goes  at  a  moderate  pace,  gives  you  time  for 
observation,  opportunity  for  cnat,  allows  you  to  pick 
up  some  knowledge  of  street  life  from  the  driver 
— ^whose  head  is  iisually  full  of  such  experiences — and 
keeps  you  free  f i*om  any  chance  of  quarrel  about  your 
fare  at  the  end  of  the  cuive." 

My  companion  laughed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
pointed  to  a  deep  cutting  that  ran  along  the  middle  of 
Piccadilly — the  main  sewer  being  under  repair — and 
asked,  hidf  playfully — 

"  Do  you  know  what  they  are  doing  down  there  P" 

"  No,  I  replied,  in  his  own  tone  and  manner ;  "  but 
you  can  see  further  down  into  that  cutting  from  where 
you  are  than  if  you  were  in  a  hansom  cab." 

"You  have  the  best  of  the  argument,"  he  cried, 
laughing  quietly. 

"  JBut/'  1  continued,  seeing  that  my  companion  had 
become  quite  good-humoured,  "  I  have  not  yet  used  my 
strongest  argument." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  he  cried,  good-humouredly ;  "  but 
go  on,  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

"Well,"  said  I,  looking  at  him  as  I  spoke,  "in  a 
hansom  you  ride  by  yoursdf ,  or  with  some  friend  whom 
you  may  have  a  thousand  opportunities  of  meeting 
again.  On  a  'bus,  as  I  am  sittmg  now,  a  stranger  may 
come  and  share  your  seat,  who.  Like  millions  mat  flit 
hither  and  thither  on  the  earth,  may  be  the  merest 
husk  and  shell  of  humanity ;  or  a  man  may  scramble 
up  and  sit  down  beside  you  whose  life  and  labours  at 
that  very  moment  may  be  soothing  an^  sustaining  the 
lives  of  millions — ^whose  very  name  is  a  charm  in  sor- 
row and  solitude.  He  may  be  a  man  towards  whom 
your  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  pain  he 
has  taken  out  of  your  life,  and  the  innocent  and  healthy 
pleasure  he  has  put  into  it.  In  fact,"  I  continued, 
speaking  seriously  and  earnestly,  "  even  such  a  man  as 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  might  find  his  way  be- 
side you ;  and  though  at  first  he  might  be  a  little 
annoyed  at  what  he  considered  an  imr^rtinent  intru- 
sion, he  would  in  the  end  understand  how  much  of 
genuine  respect  and  admiration  you  felt  for  him,  and 
e  would  pardon  the  intrusion  for  the  sake  of  the 
feeling  that  prompted  it." 

When  I  had  finished  this  long  speech,  Thackeray 


(for  it  was  he)  looked  at  me  very  kindly,  took  my 
hand,  which  was  stretched  towards  him,  and  gave  it  a 
friendly  shake  accompanied  by  a  kindly  pressure;  and 
in  another  moment  ne  was  looking  at  me  from  tbc 
pavement,  smiling  and  nodding,  as  he  walked  dovs 
Waterloo  Place  towards  the  Athenaeum  Clnb. 

This  was  my  first  and  last  meeting  with  Thackeraj 
Before  the  year  closed  he  was  no  more.  The  niUions 
who  loved  and  honoured  him  had  only  his  name,  his 
memory,  and  his  delightful  volumes,  which  generation? 
yet  unborn  will  treasure  for  the  g^enial  lessons  thej 
teach,  and  the  hannless  but  exquisite  pleasure  tliesr 
perusal  gives.  I  may  say  that  I  knew  him  by  the  Uttie 
comic  vignette  to  be  found  here  and  there  tnrongh  m 
works,  with  spectacles,  mask,  and  bauble — so  imlike. 
and  yet  so  like. 
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High  as  is  the  position  held  by  the  theatre  as  a  pbo€  cf 
public  amusement  in  London,  it  sinks  almost  into  iiiFig- 
nificance  when  compared  with  the  interest  the  Pari6iaIL^ 
take  in  it.  To  them  the  theatre  seems  to  beapublic  insti- 
tution,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  a  science.  There  are 
at  the  present  day  in  Pans  no  fewer  than  twentj-fir? 
theatres  always  ox>en,  and  the  average  gross  nnmlTT 
of  the  audiences  attending  them  cannot  be  less  tVoii 
20,000.    But  the  theatres  are  not  the  only  athuctrr^ 

E laces  of  amusement  in  the  French  capital,  for  we  fisd 
y  Gralignani's  guide  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  other  establishments  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public — such  as  caf6  coiic<?rtN 
balls,  guinguettes,  &c. — and  all  these  for  a  popnlati^: 
not  excee£ng  two-thirds  that  of  London.  Ahno^t 
every  description  of  theatrical  exhibition  may  hefoml 
in  Faris,  from  the  opera  to  the  circus — the  Theat: 
Franfais,  with  its  classical  performitnces,  to  those  i 
the  greatest  buffoonery.  In  one  portion  of  the  Bool- 
varts  a  colony  of  theatrical  managers  or  other  cateTC> 
of  public  amusement  seem  to  have  settled,  for  cren 
second  or  thii'd  house  is  either  a  theatre  or  a  cafe 
Among  them  we  will  first  mention  the  Oirqiie  Oljn 
pique — the  subject  of  our  woodcut.  Exhibitioiis  t^ 
strength  or  agiHty  have  long  been  a  favourite  Bonri- 
of  amusement  with  the  French  public,  and  they  set  ^ 
to  have  reduced  it  to  a  certain  sort  of  refinement  far 
earlier  than  ourselves.  In  the  year  1760  we  find  tb: 
the  celebrated  acrobat  Nicolet  opened  'a  theatre  ft~ 
gymnastic  performances  on  the  Boulevart  de  Tempi' 
where  he  exhibited  with  gi'eat  success.  He  was  m 
much  patronized  by  the  higher  classes  of  his  dar, 
and  even  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  name  hi-- 
establishment,  Theati*e  des  grands  Sauteurs  et  Dsi- 
seurs  de  corde  du  Roi.  Nicolet  had  also  the  hows: 
of  performing  with  his  company  before  Lonis  X\ 
and  Madame  du  Barry,  at  the  ChAteau  de  Chois? 
So  extraordinary  were  the  performances  of  Niool^- 
and  his  troupe,  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  proverb,  and  I*' 
plus  fort  en  plus  fori  comme  ehe»  Nieofeif  is  an  express -b 
irequently  made  use  of  even  in  the  present  day.  ^ 
anecdote  is  still  extant  of  him  whicn  may  be  worti 
repeating. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Mars^^'; 
coach  was  npon  the  point  of  starting  on  its  joun:'? 
to  Paris.  Tne  passengers — ^with  a  single  exception-- 
were  assembled  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn,  and  tt-: 
coach  was  ready  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  other  passeng^-^ 
should  make  nis  appearance.  At  last  he  was  ^^ 
hurrying  towards  the  coach  in  a  state  of  conad^t/.  ^ 
alarm,  evidently  fearing  he  might  be  too  late.  "  ^'] 
postilions  and  the  other  passengers  had  been  tcxw  3. 
the  delay,  that  feeling  changed  to  merriment  at  tw 
aspect  of  the  new  comer.    He  was  certainly  a  ^ 
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ridiciilooB  figure.  Although  the  day  was  LQtenBelv 
Lot,  he  waa  wrapped  up  in  manr  overcoats,  aiLd  hod 
I  thidc  ahoes  and  stockings  on  his  feet.  In  his  band  he 
caj-ried  a.  large  bag  containing  hia  wardrobe.  The 
beat  He  waa  in,  and  the  annetj  eipreesed  on  his 
countenance,  caused  a  general  laugh  among  the  other 
passengers,  three  of  whom  were  smart  joung  officers 
of  a  cavalrr  regiment.  The  new  comer  e&ailj  per- 
ceived that  he  was  am  olQect  of  ridicule  to  the  rest, 
and  he  became  more  than  ever  confoaed,  and  eridentlj 
a  g^od  de^  annoyed. 

The  paasengers  took  their  aeata  in  the  coach,  and 
the  stout  man  Decamo  the  butt  for  the  wit  and  humour 
of  tiie  joting  officers.  He  took  it  all  quietly  and  good- 
humouredlj  enoneh,  making  a  few  remarics  in  retnni, 
and  those  of  a  character  that  did  not  fay  any  means 
prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  wit  or  int^geooe.    Aa 


"  Do  so,"  was  the  reply;  and  the  officer  without 
difficulty  leaped  over  the  ditch. 

The  stout  man  seemed  annoyed  at  the  other's  skill, 
but  he  was  determined  not  to  be  beaten  if  he  conld 
help  it.  He  first  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  road,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  a.  good  spring,  and  then 
rushed  towards  the  ditch,  w^ch  he  managed  with 
great  difficulty  to  clear,  falling  on  his  face  by  the 
violence  of  his  impetus.  An  irrepressible  laueh  burst 
from  the  othera  at  the  ridiculous  figure  tne  man 
made.  On  measuring  the  footmarks,  however,  his 
leap  was  found  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  officer 
by  s<Mne  inches,  and  of  coarse  the  fat  man  gained  his 

The  next  day  the  young  officer  asked  tor  his  revere, 
which  the  stout  man  uiuiesttatingly  gave  him.  nie 
officer  this  time  took  more  pains,  and  the  fat  man 
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evening  approached  the  officers  proposed  to  the  stout 
man  to  leave  the  vehicle,  and  walk  with  them  for  a 
Little  way  along  the  rood.  He  agreed  to  the  pro- 
petition,  and  they  started  off  togeuier.  After  a  httle 
good-humoured  bantering,  one  of  the  officers  asked 
the  stout  man  if  he  could  leap  welL  He  replied  that 
bo  thought  he  oould  lenp  aa  well  as  most  people. 

"  Iiet  us  try,"  said  one  of  the  officers  to  him,  "  which 
(it  UB  two  con  leap  the  best  over  that  ditch,"  pointing 
to  a  small  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  take  that  trouble  for 
nothing,"  said  the  fat  man.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  Ijet  ns  bet  who  shall  pay  for  the  bed  and 
supper  to-night  of  that  poor  widow  and  hev  child  who 
are  our  fellow-paesengere." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  officer.    "Shall  I  jump  first?" 


leaped  after  him;  and  although  in  a  still  dumaiei- 
manner  than  the  day  before,  he  contrived  to  leap 
farther  than  his  antagonist.  On  the  third  day  the 
same  wager  was  proposed,  for  the  bed  and  lodging  for 
the  night  of  the  poor  widow.  The  officer  was  now 
determined  to  win,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost.  The  fat  man  did  the  same,  and  lost.  The 
coach  had  now  stopped  for  dinner,  and  the  offioen 
teased  their  companion  greatly  on  his  loss.  Unlike 
the  good-humoui«d  manner  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
put  up  with  tlieir  joking,  he  now  became  greatly 
irritated,  and  said  that  he  had  not  lost  fairlv,  giving 
divers  excuses,  and  among  oUiers,  that  he  had  not  had 
his  dinner,  and  felt  weak  in  consequence;  but  that  a 
very  different  result  would  have  followed  if  be  hod 
dined  first. 
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"  Oh !"  said  one  ol  the  officers,  "  I  do  not  think  tou 
would  have  jumped  a  bit  better  after  dinner  than 
before." 

"  Oh  yes  I  could,"  said  the  stont  man ;  "  I  can  always 
jump  better  with  a  full  stomach  than  on  an  empty 
one."  This  he  said  with  so  much  gravity,  and  earnest- 
ness, and  in  a  tone  so  full  of  conviction,  that  the  others 
oould  not  restrain  their  laughter. 

The  stout  man  now  became  exceedingly  anffiy,  and 
was  upon  the  x>oint  of  leavinc^  the  room,  wnen  the 
driver  entered  and  announced  that  the  coach  was  ready 
to  start.  The  man's  tormentors  followed  him  out  of 
the  room,  and  begged  that  he  would  give  them  a  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  his  agility  now  that  he  had 
dined. 

"  Yon  may  laugh  ajs  much  as  you  please,"  he  said  to 
them,  **  but  what  I  said  was  the  truth.  I  will,  if  you 
like,  bet  the  price  of  the  poor  woman's  supper  and 
lodgine  every  nieht  tiU  we  arrive  in  Paris,  that  I  will 
take  a  leap  which  none  of  you  dare  even  attempt." 

"Do  you  really  mean  itp"  said  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors. 

«  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Come  round  here  then,  away  from  the  coach,  and 
let  us  see  what  you  can  do,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  leave  this  n>ot,"  said 
the  stout  man ;  and  without  even  a  spring  he  leaped 
over  the  two  horses  as  they  were  harnessed  to  the 
coach. 

The  rest,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  perfectly  as- 
tonished at  the  performance,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
imitate  it.  The  stout  maA  now  came  round  to  them 
and  said — 

**  Gentlemen,  another  time  do  not  laugh  at  others 
for  appearing  somewhat  more  ridiculous  than  your- 
selves. I  have  won  my  wager,  and  in  return,  when  you 
are  in  Paris,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  in  my  theatre. 
You  have  merely  to  present  this  card  (giving  some  to 
them)  at  the  door,  and  you  will  immediatmy  be  ad- 
mitted.   My  name,  as  you  may  perceive,  is  Nicolet." 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  Nioolet,  who  was  a 
native  oi  Marseilles,  had  been  there  to  see  some  of  his 
relations,  and  was  on  his  return  to  Paris  to  fulfil  an 
engagement.  Finding  that  he  had  increased  somewhat 
in  weight  from  the  inactive  life  he  had  led  at  Marseilles, 
he  had  attempted  to  reduce  himself  b^  putting  on  a 
far  greater  amount  of  clothing  than  it  is  customary  to 
wear  in  hot  weather,  and  hence  the  mistake  the  younfi[ 
officers  had  fallen  into. 

But  Kicolet  was  not  the  only  man  of  his  company 
who  obtained  great  celebrity  for  performances  of 
strength  and  agility.  Among  others,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Desvoges  acquired  an  immense  reputation  in 
dancing  the  Gigv^  Britannique — whatever  that  may 
have  been.  It  certainly  could  not  have  meant  the 
British  jie,  as  Desvoges  was  remarkable  rather  for  his 

frace  and  dignity  tmin  the  ability  he  showed  in  his 
ancing.  There  was  also  the  Beau  du  Puis,  celebrated 
for  his  performances  of  Hercules.  Sometime  after- 
wards the  Grands  Sauteurs  du  Boi  added  pantomimes 
and  comic  scenes  to  their  peif ormances.  Before  the 
Bevolution,  however,  the  glory  of  the  theatre  con- 
siderably faded  away.  It  msu^peared  entirely  in  the 
year  1702,  and  the  celebrated  Theatre  of  the  Gait^ 
(whioh  has  since  been  renewed)  was  built  upon  the  spot 
itooonpied. 

Somewhat  prior  to  the  disappearance  xyf  Nicolet's 
theatre,  our  oountrrman  AsUey  opened  his  circus  in 
the  Eaubourg  de  Temple.  He  seems  to  have  been 
much  admir^  in  his  day,  and  his  eidbibition  was 
patronized  bv  many  from  the  highest  society  in  Paris. 
It  may  here  oe  mentioned  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Astley  carried  on  more  than  one  profession.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Parisians  he  was  looked  upon  only  as  a 
circus-manager,  and  in  London  (for  he  alternately 
visited  both  capitals)  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  public 


in  the  same  light ;  but  it  is  now  said  that  he  acted  u  i 
spy  for  the  English  government,  and  made  bimael!  of 
jfreat  use  during  the  first  French  Bevolution,  in  giring 
information  to  the  English  ministers  ot  wbkt'wis 
^ing  on  in  Paris.  How  far  this  may  be  tnie  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  is  certain,  however,  thatirb€D 
Astley  established  his  theatre  in  the  Westrainrter 
Bridge  Road,  George  lY.,  then  Bezent,  made  bim 
a  present  of  a  m^puficent  glass  chanddier,  wbicli 
at  that  day  must  have  cost  a  veiy  considerable  tm 
of  money. 

Although  tumbling,  vaultine,  and  rope-daaciag 
were  well  known  in  Paris  before  Astiiey's  day,  lie 
seems  to  have  made  a  great  reformation  in  horseouQ- 
ship.  How  far  this  merit  was  due  to  Astley  alone  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine ;  but  we  find  that  after  one  or 
two  seasons  he  entered  into  partnership  with  in 
ancestor  of  the  Franconi  family,  and  one  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  good  taste  d 
the  Frenchman  contributed  considerably  to  Astle/s 
success ;  although  perhaps  in  that  day  it  never  ariiTed 
at  the  high  pitch  of  (probably  conventional)  refinemeot 
shown  in  our  woodcut.  For  about  forty  yean  after 
Astley  first  opened  his  circus  it  seems  to  hare  ei- 
hibited  the  regular  circus  business.  Acrobats  danced 
on  the  tight  or  slack  rope,  learned  dogs  played  at 
dominoes,  and  apes  imitated  human  beings  to  &mj^. 
annoying  degree  of  perfection.  Singularly  enongi 
manv  of  the  brute  performers  seem  to  have  obtainei 
a  celebrity  even  superior  to  that  of  their  human  com- 
petitors. Hiere  was  a  celebrated  stag  of  the  name  of 
Coco,  who  afterwards,  when  performing  in  London  trndar 
the  name  of  Zephyr,  added  to  his  reputation  by  killmg 
his  keeper;  an  elephant  also,  called  Baba,  whose 
reputation  has  far  outlived  the  theatre  in  which  it 
used  to  perform,  and  which  was  burnt  to  the  grooBd 
in  the  year  1817.  A  new  theatre  was  erected,  and  thi; 
was  also  burnt  in  the  year  1826 ;  and  on  March  oL 
1827,  a  new  circus  was  opened.  A  great  change  h&d 
however  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  tl^ 
manager  attempted  an  amount  of  refinement  far  ex- 
ceeding the  wants  of  the  public.  The  ring,  with  iti 
clown  and  other  attractions,  was  done  away  with; 
the  pit  was  filled  with  benches  for  the  spectators,  as-d 
on  the  stage  were  ^ven  historical  (?)  representadoik 
of  the  great  victories  of  the  Republic  and  Empiit 
But  the  expenses  were  far  in  excess  of  the  receipts 
and  the  unf(»tunate  manager  became  a  banlcmpi 
Ado^he  Adam,  neglecting  the  wamiiu^  which  thf 
fate  of  his  predecessor  might  have  tau^t  him— that 
against  giving  an  amusement  of  too  refilled  a  descnp- 
tion  to  a  people  hardly  educated  to  appreciate  it' 
enga^;ed  the  house  for  the  performance  of  operas; 
but  his  success  was  no  better  tlum  his  predecessor  a. 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  speculation,  an^ 
military  spectacles  were  again  ]^aced  on  ike  stage. 

At  present  there  are  three  circuses  in  Paris,  all  of- 
shoots  or  descendants  from  the  orififinal  stock  esta- 
blished by  Astley.  In  the  present  Cirque  01jnipiqii^< 
in  the  Boulevart  de  Temple,  the  performances  are  ci^- 
fined  to  feats  of  hoi'semanship — perilous  leapa  asd 
difBoult  exercises,  requiring  great  skin  and  miuciifar 
power.  It  is  much  patromsra  by  the  Farisiaiu,  espe- 
cially  in  the  winter  season.  Anotiier  magni&est 
establishment  of  the  same  description  has  been  opeoec 
in  the  Champs  Elys^e.  A  pref  ectorial  decree  of  Am 
21st,  1840,  gaye  to  M.  D^jean,  the  manager  of  th^ 
Cirque  Olympique,  some  two  thousand  square  J&r^ 
of  ground  in  one  of  the  avenues,  and  on  it  he  cco- 
structed  the  present  magnificent  theatze.  ^^^ 
also  a  circus  of  a  far  larger  description,  caDed  the 
Hippodrome,  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  capable  ot 
holding  as  many  as  five  thousand  spectators.  It  ^ 
however  only  used  during  the  summer  season. 

<7b  be  eoMinwd.) 
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J  CULIMED  the  piivil^^,  in  oommenciiig  this  series  of 
pax>ers,  of  looking  out  from  my  own  KtUe  plot,  and  of 
Tegarding  thoBe  who  were  interested  in  my  favourite 
pnrsnit  as  clients;  who  would  be  glad  to  hear,  not 
merely  of  wbat  I  might  be  doing,  but  of  what  is  going 
on  now  in  the  worW.  of  horticulture,  and  so  giving 
them  an  insight  into  that  which  might  gratify  them 
SUB  well  as  myself.  As  all  the  world  is  now  turning 
its  attention  towards  Paris  and  its  great  Intemationed 
Szhibition,  it  may  be  that  a  short  notice  of  the  horti- 
oultnral  department  of  the  world's  show,  and  its 
bearing  on  iSnglish  and  French  horticulture,  may  be 
of  interest. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  whose  object  it  is 
systematically  to  run  down  eveiything  English,  and  to 
say  on  all  occasions,  "They  manage  these  things 
better  in  Prance;"  while  there  is  another  class  who 
believe  that  nothing  which  is  not  English  can  be  worth 
a  moment's  consideration.  Accordii^  to  the  latter  we 
bave  the  best  government,  the  best  climate,  the  finest 
men,  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world ;  and  the 
idea  of  our  learning  anything  from,  a  foreigner  is  simply 
an  absurdity.  One  of  the  results  of  a  visit  to  Paris  now 
-would,  I  think,  tend  to  dissipate  both  these  extreme 
notions.  There  is  much  to  learn ;  much  for  us  to  see 
our  shortcomings  in ;  ample  proof  that  in  these  days, 
wherein  we  especially  prided  ourselves,  we  are  being,  if 
not  outstripped,  at  any  rate  very  nearly  equalled.  But 
I  do  not  thmk  that  an  International  Exhibition  is  one 
of  tbose  things  which  they  manage  better. 

However,  leaving  all  other  parts  of  the  Champ  de 
Mors,  let  us  wend  our  way  to  that  which  is  generally 
called  the  "  Jardin  rcserv^,"  and  sometimes  the  English 
garden,  the  part  which  has  been  set  apart  especially  for 
showing  forth  the  present  condition  of  horticulture — at 
an  expense  of,  it  is  said,  1,200,000  francs.    A  consider- 
able space  has  been  enclosed  for  horticultural  purposes. 
It  is  sldlfully  laid  out;  and  any  one  who  rememb^s,  as 
I  can,  this  same  Champ  de  Mars  resounding  with  the 
tread  of  eighty  thousand  warriors,  may  well  admire  the 
skill  and  energy  which  have  been  manifested  in  laying 
it  out.    The  ground  is  made  to  imdulate  in  a  very 
artistic   manner,  a  lake   has   been  formed,  rivulets 
meander  through  icefields,  grottoes  have  been  formed 
(tbe  marine  aquarium  alone  has  cost  S00,000  francs), 
conservatories   have  been   erected,  trees  have   been 
planted,  and  eveiything  arranged  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  English  style  of  lan£cape  gardening.    While 
admiring  the  taste  which  has  been  display^  in  tiiis 
^rden,  I  cannot  but  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
jmrtakes  too  much  of  tiie  grand  fault  of  the  whole 
exhibition;  viz.,  that  too  much  has  been  attempted, 
and  that  consequently  it  has  somewhat  of  a  eoekn^fied 
aspect.     Acooroing  to  the  season  flower-shows  have 
been  arranged ;  but  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  tbe 
l?rand  dispfays  held  in  this  ocmntry,  or  who  remembers 
that  glorious  triumph  of  English  horticulture,  the 
Great  Intematioiial  Exhibition  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington last  year,  will  smile  at  the  feeble  attempts 
at  flower-shows  made  here.    In  fact,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  flower-show  in  France  which  would  be  con* 
sidered  good  in  any  of  our  provincial  towxxs.    This  will 
probably  surprise  some  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  new  productions  in  all  depart- 
ments of  floriculture  that  we  are  continually  receiving 
from  France;  but  the  fact  is  easily  explained.  In  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  arrangement  and  taste  the  French 
certiunly  bear  the  palm :  'mey  seem  bom  with  it,  as 
the^  are  with  a  taste  for  cooxery ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  hotels,  houses,  and  public  places  are  orna- 
mented with  flowers  is  certainly  very  creditable  to 
them.    Indeed,  it  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  we, 
borrowing  from  them,  are  now  beg^inning  to  see  the 


value ;  nay,  I  think  we  are  eclipsing  them ;  for  cer- 
tainly Battersca  Pai^  (especially  the  sub-tropical 
department),  Hyde  Park,  and  Regent's  Park  may  well 
vie  with  any  of  the  public  gardens  of  Paris ;  while 
Kensington  Gardens  is  unequalled  by  anything  in  the 
gay  meti-opolis. 

The  great  incentive  to  English  floriculture  is  the 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  amateurs  of  all  classes ; 
from  the  nobleman  with  his  princely  fortune  to  the 
small  tradesman  whose  little  plot  of  ground  is  as  dear 
to  him  as  are  the  broad  acres  to  the  noble  duke.  This 
class  hardly  exists  in  France.  All  French  people  love 
flowers;  they  love  their  plant  for  their  bouoouir  or 
hall ;  they  love  their  bouquet,  or  their  pretty  single 
flower;  but  very  few  French  people  are  connoisseurs 
in  flowers.  The  pretty  villas  wiUi  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  abounds  are  almost  unknown 
around  Paris.  A  Parisian's  life  is  not  a  home  life :  and 
hence  those  things  which  tend  to  encourage  that  home 
feeling,  among  which  a  love  of  flowers  must  surely  be 
reckoned,  find  but  little  favour.  None  of  the  French 
raisers  of  novelties  rely  much  on  home  encouragement 
for  their  sale.  England  and  America  are  their  chief 
markets,  Germany  and  Russia  coming  next ;  and  hence 
the  wonderful  productions  of  gardening  skill  which 
our  flower-shows  exhibit  are  unknown  there.  The 
nurseryman  has  none  of  that  feeling  which  makes  him 
desire  to  keep  ahead  of  the  amateur;  he  has  no  re- 
served price,  everything  may  go  if  a  bid  is  made  for  it. 
I  shall  not  easUy  forget  the  utter  amazement  with 
which  some  of  the  most  distin^^shed  rose-growere  of 
France  stood  before  the  magnificent  plants  exhibited 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  or  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sons  of  Chcshunt,  at  the  Great  International 
Show.  They  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  the 
rose  (a  flower  they  had  ^own  all  their  lives]  could  be 
brought  to  such  perfection.  So  with  the  azalias  and 
geraniums.  Having  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  beau- 
tiful forms,  the  graceful  palms  and  other  plants  of  a 
similar  character  find  much  favour  among  them ;  and 
that  is  a  taste  that  we  should  do  well  to  encourage 
more  generally  in  this  coimtnr. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not 
think  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  as  at  all  likely  to  prove  formidable  to  our 
national  pride.  Already,  in  the  contests  that  have  taken 
place,  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea  have,  notwithstanding 
the  great  expense  of  transporting  such  immense  plants 
to  such  a  distance,  been  eminently  successful;  while 
another,  and  the  only  other  English  exhibitor,  Mr.  Bull, 
has  maintained  his  fame  as  the  introducer  of  new  and 
rare  plants. 

While  I  would  strongly  advise  no  visitor  to  the 
Exhibition  to  pass  by  this  "  Jardin  r^sei-v^,"  a  more 
enjovable  scene  will  l>e  found  in  the  Pare  de  Monceaux, 
at  the  end  of  the  Balcourt  de  Reine  Hoitense,  and 
not  far  from  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  most 
successful  piece  of  landscape  gardening,  in  a  limited 
area,  that  Imince  can  boast  of.  In  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
notwithstanding  its  essentially  artificial  character, much 
may  be  learned  as  to  the  beat  method  of  making  a 
£^den  look  gsj  and  fresh,  no  matter  what  its  sitoa- 
tion  may  be ;  Dut  after  all  is  said,  the  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  come  back  with  the  oomf ortable  conviction 
that  England  is  still  unrivalled  in  her  horticultural 
skill  and  enterprise.  jj  Dbal. 


Tm  cultivation  of  flowers  is,  of  all  the  amosements  of 
mankind,  the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as  the  most 
inDOoent  in  itself  and  the  most  perfectly  devoid  of  iajnrj  or 
auioysnoe  to  otben.  The  employment  is  not  only  conducive 
to  health  and  peace  of  mind,  but,  probably,  more  good-will 
has  arisen  and  friendships  been  founded  by  the  intareooiae 
connected  with  this  pursuit  than  from  any  other  employment 
whatsoever. 
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CUJRI0U8  FACTS  IN  NATURAL 

mSTOBY. 

rUiider  this  head  we  propose  to  iosert  biiefly,  from  time  to  time, 
such  recentlj-^hserred  facts  in  Natural  History  as  may  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  permanent  record,  or  to  suggest  inquiry  and  explanation 
in  directions  which  may  interest  the  generality  of  our  readers.  It 
may  not  be  possible  in  every  instance  to  guarantee  the  absolute  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  which  may  reach  ns,  but  nothing  will  be 
inserted  that  we  do  not  believe  on  reasonably  good  grounds  to  be 
true.  Facta  that  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  or  with 
which  we  have  personally  been  made  acquainted  by  observers  for 
whose  intelligence  and  good  faith  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be  re^nsible, 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  signature,  Ed.] 

Nightingalei.— It  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  **Pall 
Mali  Gftzette*'  that  **an  nnnsoally  lai^ge  nnmber  of  nightin- 
gales assembled  during  the  late  spring  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kanmbnrg.  They  settled  about  the  middle  of  April  in  groups 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  wood,  and  remained  there  eight 
days.  During  this  time  they  held  a  sort  of  musical  tourna- 
ment, two  birds  singing  solo  alternately,  and  the  performance 
being  occasionally  varied  by  a  chorus  in  wliicli  all  the  birds 
participated.  It  is  positively  asserted  by  ornithologists  who 
were  present  at  this  singular  concert  that  there  was  not  a 
eingle  female  bird  among  the  singers.  Every  now  and  then 
the  birds  moved  in  a  body  to  another  part  of  the  wood,  as  if  to 
test  its  aconstio  properties." 

Spider  and  Watip, — ^Last  antnmn  the  writer  witnessed  a 
curions  combat  between  a  large  spider,  of  the  species  called 
in  Suffolk  the  **  death's-head  "  spider,  and  a  fine  wasp.  The 
wasp  had  become  entangled  in  the  spider's  web,  who  veiy 
cautiously,  gradually,  and  most  warily  approached  its  victim, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  the  sequel  shows;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  insects  closed  in  mortal  combat,  than  they  both  fell 
dead  to  the  ground  at  the  same  instant  The  sting  of  the  wasp 
must  have  entered  the  body  of  the  spider  at  the  precise  moment 
the  latter  gave  the  &tal  bite. 

Bees, — A  rather  singular  incident  in  connection  with  the 
hiving  of  bees  took  place  in  Worcestershire  last  summer.  A 
swarm  had  left  the  hive,  and  the  usual  amount  of  noise  being 
made  with  the  customary  pots  and  pans,  the  bees  quickly  and 
quietly  settled  on  a  neighbouring  tree.  There  they  remained 
until  such  time  as  a  man  could  be  procured  to  hive  them. 
During  the  interval  another  swarm  came  forth  from  the  some 
hive  and  settled  upon  the  former  body  of  bees.  Both  swarms 
were  swept  into  a  skip  and  left,  when  the  following  occurrence 
took  place :  instead  of  setting  to  work  at  once,  they  fought 
most  furiously  for  several  days,  making  a  loud  buzzing  sound 
meanwhile.  Evidently  one  army  was  stronger  than  the  other, 
for  all  the  dead  bees  which  were  brought  out  of  the  hive,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  of  exactly  the  same  colour;  but 
whether  the  victorious  army  proceeded  from  the  first  or  second 
swarm  is  uncertain.  As  soon  as  one  party  hod  been  all  killed 
the  other  went  to  work  with  a  right  good  will,  and  soon  became 
a  fine  vigorous  hive. 

Toads. — ^An  old  lady  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  possessed 
as  pets  a  number  of  toads,  which  she  kept  in  some  rockwork 
in  her  garden,  and  had  tamed  by  degrees  in  the  following 
manner.  She  would  catch  and  imprison  the  toad  she  intended 
making  a  pet  of  under  a  flower-pot,  and  then  liberally  supply 
it  with  different  kinds  of  food  such  as  foods  delight  in,  par- 
ticularly bread-crumbs,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  old  lady, 
the  prisoner  greedily  devoured.  It  would  soon,  however,  lose 
its  habitual  shyness,  and  upon  lifting  up  the  flower-pot  the 
toad  would  first  eat  in  her  presence,  and  at  length  take  from 
her  hand  the  food  she  offered.  As  soon  as  this  stage  in  the 
taming  process  was  reached  the  old  lady  would  turn  out 
the  captive  into  the  society  of  other  toads  among  the  rockwork. 
Twico  a  day,  during  the  wanner  months  of  the  year,  did  she 
approach  the  abode  of  her  pets,  when  they  would  come  forth 
Prom  their  hiding  places,  and  eagerly  devour  whatever  she 
threw  to  them.    They  quickly  learned  to  distinguish  her  foot- 


steps on  the  gravel  walk  from  those  of  all  other  persona,  aad  . 
came  fearlessly  out  of  their  holes  to  greet  her.    It  is  cutioas  ' 
that  these  reptiles  did  not  become  torpid  for  some  \reeks  tfts 
all  their  untuned  kindred  had  disappeared  from  view. 

T7p«rs.— A  farmer  in  Suffolk  was  having  an  old  bank  polkil 
down,  which  turned  out  to  be  full  of  vipen:  be  bcc&mr 
interested  in  these  reptHes,  and  resolved  to  watdi  tlttc- 
Accordingly  one  day,  while  the  men  were  at  work,  he  soddealv 
came  upon  a  female  surrounded  by  her  young.  As  soon  u  & 
viper  saw  the  farmer  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  iostaiitlj.U 
a  natural  instinct  of  preservataon  from  harm,  they  one  andL. 
leaped  down  their  mothei^s  throat.  The  farmer  having  LL«gr 
with  him  shot  the  female  viper,  and  upon  opening  ha  foa&J 
that  he  had  wounded  two  of  the  young  ones  and  killed  a  diiid 

Cd(mn  of  FUnoerB, — ^A  correspondent  of  ••  Land  and  Vater' 
(June  15th)  makes  some  interesting  inquiries  concerDlng  thr 
variations  of  colour  in  flowers.  "  Why  are  violets  white  h 
some  places  and  purple  in  others  ?  Has  the  soil  or  strata  uy- 
thing  to  do  with  it,  or  have  insects  ?  At  Tenby,  on  the  vam- 
tain  limestone,  violets  are  nearly  always  white ;  near  Tonpy. 
again,  they  are  white ;  liere,  at  Marchweil,  on  the  coal,  dhr 
are  white;  near  Hornsea,  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yotbhir. 
they  are  always  purple,  and  a  white  one  is  a  rara  am.  l^l 
be  told  they  are  only  varieties ;  but  what  is  the  cause  of  ii^ 
variety?  One  rarely  sees  white  violets  in  cultifatioQ;  t^cj 
are  much  more  generally  purple  than  white.  Then  thnt  i.- 
the  hawthorn,  or  May :  it  is  hanlly  ever  found  pink  in  tL 
hedges,  generally  white ;  here,  in  the  garden,  is  a  pink  Ma< 
that  always,  or  nearly  always,  bears  a  white  bmnch  of  &^*^ 
~the  other  flowers  are  always  pink.  I  do  not  know  whether  i. 
is  the  same  branch  every  year,  but  there  it  is.  Under  abd; 
hedges  I  have  often  found  purple  primroses;  this  seems  as  i:' 
light  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Once  or  twice  I  hate  M 
purple  cowslips.  I  might  enumerate  a  good  many  moie  pb&u. 
but  this  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.'* 

[We  have  an  old  red  May  in  our  Ofwn  garden  which  li 
bloomed  this  year  in  both  colours,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  1(^- 
for  the  first  time.  The  white  blossoms  were  mingled  e>trr 
where  in  the  tree  with  the  red.  The  auestion  snggesti  iti^l: 
whether  the  red  bloom  is  an  aocidentat  or  cultivated  nKt} 
and  the  return  to  white  a  sign  of  decadence  in  the  tree.—Ei^. 

Water  Bee&et, — ^The  writer  possesses  a  large  aqnariam,  tti 
informs  us  that  he  has  derived  much  instruction  from  obseni^ 
the  movements  of  its  inhabitants.  Among  a  variety  of  va^^ 
insects  were  a  number  of  beetles,  popularly  called  **boRtni£, 
and  also  some  larva)  of  the  diagon-fly.  These  were  ak^y^  ii 
war  one  with  another,  so  the  owner  resolved  to  find  out  in  ^^ 
manner  he  was  deprived  of  so  many  inmates -of  the  aqv^ 
Sitting  down  and  watching,  he  soon  perceived  a  boatmaa-btfik 
quietly  arrive  at  the  bottom  for  rest,  and  stealthily  pncedi 
survey  his  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Soon,  very  cantiosii: 
a  larva  peeped  out,  and  commenced  to  erawl  along  for  a  hfJ^ 
way,  and  suddenly  halted,  remaining  quite  motiaalosB.  T^ 
larva's  movements,  however,  had  not  been  made  unpoceiiv^ 
by  the  beetle,  who  advanced  circumspectly  to  the  frar.  "^ 
twocreaturee  advanced  towards  each  other  until  tbedista^^ 
between  them  was  diminished  to  about  on  inch ;  tbcie  tiitj 
remained  immovable  for  some  few  minutes,  when  the  Iht^ 
darting  forth  suddenly  a  tongue  somewhat  like  the  asteatef  > 
seized  the  beetle,  and  in  a  second  or  to  it  wss  iora  ic  \^^^- 
and  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the  larva. 

Lizards, — In  this  same  aquarium  were   several  V^^  '^ 
lizards:  the  larger  species,  commonly  called  the  gwat  l*^ 
triton,  strove  to  become  master  over  all  the  other  triLes.  0^ 
of  the  black  fritons  especially  directed  its  enmity  a|puas|  ^ 
small  buff-coloured  lizard,  which  it  frequently  sttalloitt^^^'^ 
the  exception  of  its  tail,  which  protruded  from  the  inootL « 
the  triton.    The  words  frequently  steattouied  may  vofose  u»  ^ 
readers  of  this  anecdote,  but  the  writer  dedares  thai  it  a  tnv-  ' 
for  he  has  seen  the  small  buff  lizard  in  the  throat  of  the  o(^  < 
for  upwards  of  eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  nt  the  end  of  t^ 
period  spat  up  apparently  without  injury. 


%n  |ll«stratfb  ^isalfeiig  fax  all  €k&m. 
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Bk  WILLIAM  GILBEBT,  AnsOB  op  "  de  pBomtiDii,"  "  db.  acbhh's  ounTB," 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

KOB^aX  UABBIED  AND  SSTI1.ED. 

^rHE  doctor  and  tha  lawyer  wen  tbe  only  p«raona  (for 
-i-  it  ironld  be  absurd  to  call  Uiem  monmers)  who  at> 
tended  the  funeral  of  Hte.  Qibbons.  It  was  anjrthing 
but  what  u  nsiuJly  called  a  lad  funeral,  yet  to  thoM 
who  think  more  deeply  than  the  mere  looker-^m,  anoh 
f  uaerale  ue  in  tmth  the  eoddeat  of  all.    The  ceremony 


waa,  in  tbe  Btrict«at  oetue  of  the  worJ,  pei^inad,  Th< 
regrets  of  no  hnnum  being  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
nor  were  any  pretended.  The  doctor  and  lawyer  con- 
rersed  about  the  ordinary  aSaira  of  the  day  on  their 
road  to  the  cemetctj.  Tbe  clergyman  seemed  to  per- 
form the  aerrioe  in  the  moat  mechanical  manner,  and 
when  all  waa  over,  and  the  carriage  left  the  cemetery 
to  conduct  the  doctor  and  lawyer  back  to  the  honae, 
they  continued  the  converantion  in  which  they  had 
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been  previouBly  engaged.  On  entering  the  house, 
MiRs  Maaria  Smith  received  them,  and  conducted  them 
into  the  sitting-room,  where  lunch  was  prepared,  and 
after  haying  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  the  lawyer 
requested  Maria  to  take  the  old  lady's  keys  and  open 
her  writing-desk,  as  in  it  she  would  find  her  will. 
Maria  did  as  she  was  directed,  and  placed  the  will 
in  the  lawyer^s  hand,  who,  immediately  breaking  the 
seal,  commenced  reading  it.  It  was  short  and  explicit 
in  the  extreme.  She  left  two  legacies,  of  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  to  the  lawyer  and  to  a  doctor  who  had 
formerly  attended  her,  five  hundred  pounds  to  a  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  whom  she  nominated  as  her  executor,  and 
the  residue  of  her  property  to  him,  in  trust  for  her 
niece,  Maria  Smith,  which  was  to  be  settled  upon 
her  apart  from  the  control  of  any  husband,  and  which, 
after  her  death,  in  case  she  were  married,  was  to 
descend  to  her  children. 

Mr.  Braham  by  no  means  harried  himself  in  bring- 
ing Mrs.  Gibbons's  affairs  to  a  termination.  He,  of 
course,  found  several  obscure  points  in  the  will,  which, 
in  themselves,  to  a  non -professional  eye,  were  as  clear 
as  noon-day;  but  on  which,  in  the  interest  of  the 
trustee,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  court;  and  to  this  the  trustee,  being  an  exceed- 
ingly nervous  man,  offered  no  objection.  The  result 
was,  that  more  than  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  before 
Mrs.  Gibbons's  a£Eair8  were  completed,  and  then  Maria 
found  herself  the  possessor  of  the  interest  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  placed  in  govermnent 
securities,  in  the  name  of  her  trostee^ 

The  manner  of  Mrs.  Qibbons's  death  of  oourse 
caused  great  surprise,  bat  no  Borrow,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murphy  and  Bobert.  Maria  remained  in  the  old 
lady's  house  till  the  goods  had  been  diq^osed  of  bj 
public  auction;  and  it  was  then  a  matt^  of  some 
little  difficulty  where  she  would  reside,  etiqiiette  B<»ne- 
what  objecting  to  the  idea  of  her  living  in  the  same 
house  with  her  lover.  Mrs.  Macmurdo,  with  whose 
husband  Bobert  was  on  terms  of  great  intimaoy,  re- 
moved the  difficulty  by  inriting  Maria  to  take  up  her 
residenoe  with  her  untfl  a  sufficient  time  bad  elapsed 
before  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  with  Bobert 
Evans.  Maria  willini^y  accepted  the  invitation, 
though  somewhat  to  Robert's  annoyance,  as  he  much 
preferred  her  remaining  at  Mrs.  Murphy's.  However, 
Maria's  abode  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Macmurdo  was 
not  without  its  advantages.  Bobert  was  a  daily 
visitor  there,  and  of  course  thrown  into  continual 
communication  with  Mr.  Macmurdo  and  his  wife,  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  intimacy  whioh  had  existed 
between  them  now  became  much  greater. 

Arrangements  were  now  to  be  made  for  the  wed- 
ding ;  the  first  of  which  was  the  choice  of  a  residence. 
Mrs.  Mm-phy  no  longer  made  any  objection  to  Bobert 
living  apart  from  them,  as  she  saw  clearly,  that  not 
only  was  her  own  house  too  small  to  accommodate 
them,  but  that  the  position  Bobert  was  now  taking  in 
society  necessitated  his  residing  in  a  more  fashionable 
locality.  Even  poor  Murphy,  who  it  was  at  first 
feared  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  his  adopted  son 
living  apart  from  him,  assented  to  it;  at  ttie  same 
time  hoping  they  would  not  reside  at  such  a  distance 
as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  visiting  the 
new  married  couple  as  often  as  he  might  wish.  This 
WM  readily  assented  to  both  by  Bobert  and  Maria. 
They  chose  a  handsome  house  in  Harley  Street,  and 
were  partly  biassed  in  their  choice  from  the  fact  that 


Murphy  would  be  able  to  visit  them  as  often  as  k 
pleased  by  the  City  Boad  omnibuses;  a^from  some 
inexplicable  reason,  the  old  man  still  held  that  cak 
were  an  extravagance,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  tliroT? 
away  money  on  them  when  you  could  go  as  quickly 
and  far  more  cheaply  by  ss  omnibus. 

The  furnishing  now  commenced,  and  Maria  Smitli 
and  Mrs.  Macmurdo  continued  daily  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  undergoing  oonsiderable  iatigoe 
as  well.    Bobert  left  the  whole  labour  of  making  pur- 
chases entirely  in  their  hands,  he  being  too  mucli 
occupied  with  his  business  to  enter  into  such  matters. 
By  degrees  all  got  into  order,  and  the  house,  wMcli 
was  large,  commodious,  and  splendidly  furnished,  was 
at  last  declared  fit  to  receive  them,   and  the  fixing 
of  the  wedding-day,  and  preparation  of  the  wedding 
dresses,  now  adone  remained  to  be  accomplished  be^ 
fore  the  ceremony  should   take  place.     Maria  was 
somewhat  puzzled  in  the  choice  of  her  bridesmaid8. 
The  only  young  x>eople  she  knew,  besides  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Marfsmurdo's,  who  visited  her  aunt  frequency, 
were  the  employees  in  the  house  of  business  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street^  and,  as  she  had  not  been  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  these  since  she  had  left  the  establishment. 
added  to  the  fact  of  her  now  moving  in  a  differoit 
circle  of  acquaintance,  she  did  not  choose  to  ask  them 
to  undertake  a  duty  of  the  kind.    Mrs.  Macmurdo. 
however,  relieved  her  from  her  embarrassmeni  She 
proposed  inviting  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  , 
act  with  her  own  niece  on  the  occasion.    To  thk  , 
Maria  only  demurred  from  the  fear  that  a  leqaas  , 
of  the  kind  from  almost  a  stranger  might  be  cod-  i 
sidesvd  an  act  of  indiscretion;   but  Mrs.  Macmard<*  j 
promising  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  herself,  ahe  i 
offered  BO  faither  objection.    Mrs.  Macmurdo  called  , 
the  same  day  Oii  Miss  WiUdnaon,  and  found,  as  she  i 
had  anticipated,  that  not  the  slightest  hesitation  wa£ 
made  by  either  father  or  daughter.     The  fact  of  Miss 
Wilkinson  becoming  bridesmaid  to  Maria,  and  the  fre- 
quent visits  it  necessitated,  brought  on  a  greater  inti- 
macy also  between  Bobert  Evans  and  Mr.  WiUdBson 
than  had  hitherto  existed. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  wedding  had  at  length  arriTed. 
and  splendid  indeed  were  the  preparations  made  for 
the  occasion.  The  ladies,  when  dressed,  were  something 
magnificent.  They  looked  remarkably  wdl,  asd- 
seemed  to  know  it.  A  considerable  crowd  had  collected 
in  the  church,  as  is  usual  on  occasiona  of  the  kind,  m\ 
the  ceremony  passed  off  most  satis&ctorily,  the  bride 
shedding  no  tears,  and  the  bridegroom  appearing  t'i 
be  as  happy  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  the  vorli 
The  ceremony  being  over,  the  party  returned  to  the 
house  in  Wimpole  Street,  where  a  splendid  c^few '* 
awaited  them.  The  breakfast  passed  off  much  in  the 
fashion  of  wedding-breakfasts  in  generaL  The  sanit; 
toasts  were  drank,  and  nothing  occurred  particuhLrlv 
worthy  of  notice,  with  the  exception  of  poor  MurphT. 
who,  when  the  health  of  the  bridegroom's  father 
and  mother  was  proposed  (for  although  the  real 
connexion  between  them  was  perfectly  well  known. 
every  one  treated  Murphy  and  his  wife  with  the  samf 
respect  as  if  they  had  been  Bobert's  own  parents', 
attempted  to  speak,  but  burst  into  tears  instead,  and 
was  led  from  the  room  by  his  wife.  ¥rhen  the  bride 
left  the  room  to  change  her  dress  for  the  one  she  wai 
to  wear  on  her  jo^imey  (for  the  yo<Q]ig  people  were  t> 
spend  the  honeymoon  in  Paris),  Mr»,  Mnrphy  reqoested 
that  she  and  her  husband  might  bad  Bobert  and  hi< 
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wife  good-bye  without  being  seen  bj  the  others.  To 
say  the  tmth,  the  poor  womaii,  now  that  the  subjection 
sbe  had  been  under  before  the  guests,  and  which  had 
restrained  her  feeling^  during  breakfast,  was  over,  was 
scarcely  less  affected  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  her 
dear  boy,  as  she  called  him,  than  was  poor  Murphy 
himself.  Maria  promised  that  they  should  see  them 
alone  before  leaving  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  ready  they  went  into  the  room  to  Murphy  and 
his  wife.  The  leave-taking  was  sad  and  palof ul,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  poor  Murphy.  "  God  bless  you, 
my  boy,"  he  said,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand ; 
''  if  you  never  see  me  again,  think  of  me  sometimes 
wlien  I  am  gone.  You  have  been  a  dear,  good  child 
to  me,  and  I  love  you  very  fondly."  .  Robert  and  his 
urif e  now  left  them  to  take  leave  of  the  other  guests, 
and  then  started  for  their  journey,  followed  by  the 
^ood  wishes  of  all;  the  time-hallowed  ceremony  of 
tlirowing  the  slipper  not  being  forgotten  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

If  Murphy  had  feared  he  should  never  see  Robert 
a.gain,  it  was  totally  without  reason,  for  he  did  so  very 
often.  When  Robert  and  Maria  had  returned  from 
i>lieir  wedding  trip,. and  taken  up  their  residence  in 
Sarley  Street,  it  was  poor  Murphy's  daily  employment 
i,£or  he  had  entirely  relinquished  all  business  matters, 
liis  mind  being  no  longer  in  a  state  to  entertain  them) 
to  take  the  omnibus  by  the  City  Road  to  Harley  Street, 
axid  there  to  remain  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  return 
to  dinner.  At  first  his  frequent  visits  were  somewhat 
irksome  to  Maria,  who,  though  naturally  very  fond  of 
tlie  old  man,  had  her  domestic  duties  to  attend  to;  and 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  fatiguing,  to  keep 
up  a  conversation  with  him,  as  he  generally  answered 
only  in  monosyllables  to  any  remark  she  might  make 
to  him.  At  last  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  old 
man  himself.  One  morning,  when  he  appeared  more 
lucid  than  usual,  he  said  to  her — "  My  dear,  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  a  great  inoonvenience  to  you  to  be  sitting 
here  with  me  all  the  morning,  when  you  have  other 
affairs  to  attend  to.  Now,  dont  make  a  stranger  of 
me;  I  am  quite  happy  sitting  here  by  myself,  and 
seeing  what  you  and  my  dear  boy  hare  come  to.  You 
leave  me  alone,  and  go  about  your  own  business — 
forget  I  am  in  the  house  if  you  can.  All  I  ask  you  is, 
that  I  may  see  you  and  Robert  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. I  shall  then  be  quite  happy ;  and  if  anything 
happens  that  I  am  too  ill  to  come  and  see  you,  you 
must  come  and  see  me  instead." 

"  I  have  but  one  alteration  to  make  to  that  agree- 
ment," said  Maria,  "and  that  is,  instead  of  your 
coming  here  on  Saturday  afternoons,  that  Robert  and 
I  pay  you  a  visit  instead.  Now,  I  won't  have  you  say 
anything  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  do  as  you  tell  me  in 
minding  the  affairs  of  the  house  and  leaving  you  to 
yourself  when  I  am  busy,  and  you  must  obey  me  on 
the  other  point." 

The  old  man  seemed  highly  flattered  at  the  propo- 
sition, and  accepted  it  without  further  demur.  Ho 
now  daily  continued  his  visits,  and  after  Maria  had 
seen  him,  she  generally  left  him  in  the  dining-room 
with  a  newspaper,  going  in  occasionally  during  his 
stay.  He  thus  became  no  impediment  to  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  her  house,  and  all  went  on  smoothly 
and  regularly.  Every  Saturday  Robert  and  his  wife 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
were  the  old  couple  to  receive  this  attention  from  them, 
Mrs.  Murphy  especially  so,  as  her  feminine  pride  was 


greatly  flattered  by  the  sight  of  Robert's  handsome 
brougham  drawing  up  at  her  door,  and  causing  con- 
siderable excitement  amongst  the  neighbours,  who 
counted  in  general  but  few  carriage  company  in  the 
list  of  their  acquaintance. 

Business  transactions  now  went  on  with  Robert  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  their  magnitude  con- 
tinued to  increase.  He  had  now  taken  an  office  in  Great 
Greorge  Street,  and  was  daily  rising  into  importance. 
He  had  taken  Mr.  Walter  Moss  into  his  office  as  confi- 
dential clerk,  and  a  very  useful  agent  he  found  him, 
as  he  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  a  house  of  business  of  the  kind.  Walter  Moss 
had  quitted  Mr.  Macmurdo's  office  without  the  slightest 
disa^<reement  having  arisen  between  theuL  It  has 
before  been  stated  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Moss 
was  but  temporary,  during  the  absence  of  the  head 
clerk  on  some  business  on  the  Continent.  This  gentle- 
man had  now  returned,  and  resumed  his  position ;  and 
as  the  appointment  of  second  clerk  was  hardly  worth 
Mr.  Moss's  holding,  he  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Macmnrdo 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  him.  Mr.  Macmurdo  had, 
of  course,  no  objections  to  offer,  nay,  he  even  admitted 
that  Mr.  Moss  would  be  able  to  do  much  better;  and 
suggested  to  him,  if  he  had  no  other  employment  in 
view,  to  engage  with  Mr.  Evans,  who  he  knew  was 
much  in  want  of  a  clerk  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
and  who  would  be  thoroughly  up  in  the  business.  This 
was  precisely  what  Mr.  Walter  Moss  intended  doing, 
although  he  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Macmurdo,  but  thanked  him  for  the  kind  suggestion, 
and  said  he  would  at  once  apply  to  Mr.  Evans  on  the 
subject*  He  did  so,  and  was  immediately  engaged  by 
Robert  as  his  head  clerk ;  and  as  soon  as  his  time  had 
expired  with  Mr.  Macmnrdo  he  was  duly  installed  in 
the  office  of  Robert  Evans,  with  two  junior  clerks 
under  him. 

The  intimacy  between  Mr.  Macmurdo,  Robei*t,  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson  continued  to  increase;  in  fact,  in  such 
friendly  relations  were  they  together,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  Miss  Wilkinson's  marriage  with  her  cousin, 
Captain  Balfour,  who  had  now  received  a  long  leave  of 
absence,  her  father  asked  Robert  to  become^  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Macmurdo,  his  daughter's  trustee 
under  her  marriage  settlement.  A  more  flattering 
compliment  could  not  possibly  have  been  paid  to  Robert 
Evans  than  an  offer  of  the  kind.  Apart  from  poor 
Murphy,  the  two  men  whom  he  held  in  the  highest 
respect  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  he  especially 
wished  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy,  were  Mr.  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Macmurdo;  and  the  office  of  being  joint 
ti-ustee  with  Mr.  Macmurdo  on  the  present  occasion 
seemed  to  cement  firmly  the  union  between  them. 
Robert,  of  course,  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and 
became  trustee  for  the  future  Mrs.  Balfour,  for  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  invested  in  the  three 
per  cents.  Of  course,  Robert  and  his  wife  were  guests 
at  the  wedding,  which  went  off  with  great  idait.  After 
the  return  of  the  young  couple  from  their  wedding 
trip,  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Balfour  became  verf  inti- 
mate, scarcely  a  week  passing  without  their  visiting  at 
each  other's  house. 

We  must  now  return  to  Murphy  and  his  wife.  They 
were  sinking  into  the  rale  of  years,  contentedly  and 
easily.  The  infirmities  of  age  pressed  but  slightly  on 
Mrs.  Murphy's  bodily  health ;  on  her  mental  capacity 
they  produced  no  effect  whatever.  At  the  same  time, 
she  was  at  that  period  of  life  when  once  a  person  gets 
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into  a  settled  groove,  or  routine,  it  is  diffioolt  for  them 
to  leave  it.  Althongli  now  far  above  any  dread  of 
poverty,  or  even  the  necessity  of  practising  economy, 
she  was  still  the  carefnl  housewife  she  had  been  when 
her  husband  was  little  better  than  a  journeyman 
carpenter.  At  the  same  time,  though  economical, 
she  was  by  no  means  parsimonious.  She  could  give 
liberally,  but  always  used  discretion  in  her  gifts.  She 
subscribed  generously  to  the  different  local  charities, 
and  readily  assisted  every  poor  person  whom  the 
clergyman  or  her  doctor  brought  under  her  notice; 
but  on  no  occasion  did  she  give  without  getting  from 
them  eveiy  minute  particular  of  the  case  they  were 
interested  in.  In  the  exercise  of  her  charity,  although 
she  had  a  great  respect,  and  almost  an  affection,  for 
the  parson,  her  principal  reliance  was  upon  the  doctor. 
"  Doctors,"  she  said,  "  are  far  less  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  artful  jades  than  are  ministers.  They  go 
more  into  particulars,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a 
drunkard,  or  a  slattern,  or  a  thriftless  woman  to  escape 
without  their  being  detected.  With  parsons  it  is  very 
different.  They  are  generally  a  kind,  good*hearted 
lot,  who  beKeve  every  story  of  misery  brought  before 
them  to  be  true;  not  remembering  that  a  lying  tongue 
is  the  stock-in-trade  of  such  jades.  If  I  were  a  man  I 
would  sooner  be  a  doctor  than  anything  else ;  they  can 
do  more  good  than  others  without  being  cheated ;  and 
that's  the  sort  of  work  for  my  money." 

Mrs.  Murphy*s  domestic  duties  generally  detained 
her  at  home  during  the  whole  of  the  day;  though 
what  she  could  have  found  to  occupy  her  in  her  very 
small  establishment  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
divine.  Her  maid  used  to  say  that,  sooner  than  having 
nothing  to  do,  the  good  lady  would,  without  the 
slightest  necessity,  occupy  herself  by  having  a  bed 
pulled  down,  examined,  and  then  put  up  ag^in,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  complain  of  the  fatigue  she  had 
been  obliged  to  undergo.  Her  visits  to  the  house  in 
Harley  Street  were  the  only  occasions  on  which  she 
left  home;  and  these,  comparatively^  occurred  but 
seldom — ^possibly  not  above  once  in  a  fortnight.  It 
was  not  because  hei*  love  for  her  dear  boy  was  any 
less,  but  her  fancied  requirements  at  her  own  house 
precluded  the  possibility  of  her  leaving  it  often. 
Again,  another  rather  singular  sort  of  excitement 
possibly  actuated  her  in  the  matter.  The  day  following 
each  of  Bobei*t's  visits  she  began  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  next;  and  this  feeling  seemed 
to  increase  as  each  successive  day  passed  over,  till  the 
next  Saturday  came  round,  and  then,  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  her  household  duties,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
window,  and  never  left  it  till  the  brougham  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  house,  when  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
hunied  to  the  door,  that  she  might  be  ready  to  kiss  her 
dear  boy  the  moment  he  cross^  the  threshold.  With 
Murphy  it  was  very  different.  His  life  now  seemed  that 
of  a  piece  of  perfect  mechanism,  slowly  running  down : 
nothing  could  be  more  systematic  than  his  mode  of 
life.  After  breakfast  he  regularly  went  into  the 
counting-house,  where  he  remained  for  an  hour,  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  He  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  there  after  he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and 
he  coxdd  not  break  himself  of  it.  He  then  went  into 
the  house,  where  he  remained  quietly  seated  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  He  would  next  occupy  himself  in 
prepax ing  for  his  visit  to  Harley  Street,  which,  by 
the  time  he  had  finished,  was  generally  about  one 
o'clock,  when  his  dinner  was  ready.    The  meal  being 


over,  he  l^t  the  house  and  proceeded  to  Harley  Btieei, 
where  he  remained  till  perhaps  four  o'clock,  imd  then 
returned  home  to  tea.  In  the  evening  the  semnt 
girl  brought  him  his  list  slippers,  and  Mrs.  Hnplij 
filled  his  pix^  for  him,  as  it  was  his  custom  ererj  daj 
to  smoke  after  tea. 

In  this  manner,  his  life  continued  monotonooslT 
running  down.    One  evening,  Mrs.  Mnrphy  had.  a^ 
usual,  pi*epared  tea  at  five  o'clock.    Six  o'clock  came- 
but  still  Mui'phy  did  not  return.    It  was  now  (jnitc 
dark,  and  she  began  to  be  fairly  alarmed  at  his  non- 
appearance.  The  clock  marked  half -past  six— but  stiii 
Murphy  had  not  arrived.    Mrs.  Murphy  was  now  i: 
so  much  fear,  that  she  detennined  to  send  the  giii  t>) 
Harley  Street,  to  inquire  at  what  hour  he  had  l«ft 
Robert's  house;    but   before  she  had  qoitted  horn. 
Mm'phy's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.    His  wife  nn 
to  open  it,  and  Murphy  entered.    He  appeared  m 
tressed  and  iU,  but  made  no  complaint.    The  ereimic 
had  been  cold  and  damp,  but  it  had  not  i-ained;  anc 
Mrs.  Murphy,  fearing  he  might  have  been  clii]l«L  t&J^ 
him  into  the  parlour,  and  seated  him  in  his  easy  cki: 
beside  a  good  fire,  which  was  then  bnming  in  tL 
grate,  and   the   servant  brought  him  his  slipper 
Seeing  her  husband  appeared  greatly  fatigued,  Mn 
Murphy  put  no  questions  to  him,  but  busied  hers^l: 
in  getting  his  tea  ready.    He  took  his  meal  endeQ^j 
with  a  good  appetite,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it;  hat  s;^. 
he  spoke  not — ^his  thoughts  appearing  to  be  on  soar 
subject  which  greatly  interested  him.     After  the  tee- 
things were  removed,  Mrs.  Murphy  pushed  his  ck: 
again  towards  the  fireside,  and  having  filled  his  pif" 
she  gave  it  to  him,  holding  a  lighted  paper  to  it  at  tb' 
same  time.     It  struck  her,  at  the  moment,  that  c^ 
regarded  her  with  a  particularly  affectionate  look;  Ix 
still  he  said  nothing.    When  the  pipe  was  well  hgii''^' 
she  threw  the  remnants  of  the  paper  into  the  g»'' 
and,  seating  herself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  firepkt 
went  on  with  some  warm  worsted  stockings  she  ^» 
knitting  for  her  husband's  wear  in  the  winter,  Moip^' 
smoking  placidly  the  while.     Presently,  thinking  i^- 
might  be  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fatigne.  ILn 
Murphy  said  to  him— - 

"  How  are  Itobert  and  his  wife  to-day,  dear  T 

Murphy  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  lookeh' 
her  for  some  few  moments,  as  if  trying  to  collect  n> 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  which  he  had  some  <ii- 
culty  in  doing.    At  last  he  replied — 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,  I  have  not  been  thei-e  to^) 

"Not  been  there,  John!"   said  his  wife,  gw-.' 
surprised.    "  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing  ^ 
yourself,  then  P" 

"  Well,  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  thought  I  ^oc- 
take  a  walk  round  the  old  place  where  we  nsed  to  1J«' 
and  see  how  things  looked;  and  I  wandered  a'^^ 
there,  up  and  down  White  Lion  Street  and  Fletu-Hie-. 
Street,  thinking  about  old  times  till  I  quite  forgot  fc 
late  it  was.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  not  havo  ^  * 
there  now  if  I  had  not  been  so  tired  I  could  not  r.»-^ 
any  longer." 

There  was  a  peculiar  sadness  in  the  tone  of  hi>  "^y 
as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  which  strongly  eic '^ 
his  wife's  attention,  but  she  made  no  remark. 

"Do you  know,  Peggy,"  Murphy  c<mtinued.   » 
lives  in  our  old  house?    I  could  not  make  out  at  ^ 
who  the  people  were  when  I  saw  it  to-day.    I  '-^\'^''. 
I  knew  pretty  well  eTei7body  in  the  neigh'*  'iru 
too.'* 
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''  No,  John,  I  do  not.  You  should  remember  it  is  a 
good  many  years  since  we  left  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  it." 

Murphy  took  no  notice  of  the  remai'k,  but  remained 
silent  for  some  minutes.    At  length  he  said — 

*'  I  stood  for  some  time  before  the  door,  hoping  that 
some  one  might  come  out  of  the  house,  that  I  might 
see  who  it  was  that  Hved  there,  and  what  business  they 
carried  on.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  some  people 
came  out  whom  I  did  not  eren  know  by  sight.  I  looked 
up  the  passage  to  see  what  they  were  doing  in  my  old 
shop,  but  it  had  all  been  removed,  and  the  place  made 
into  a  yard,  with  some  linen  hanging  up  in  it  to  dry. 
I  wanted  to  aak  leave  to  go  into  the  house,  and  have  a 
look  around  me,  telling  them  that  I  had  formerly  lived 
there  myself ;  but  I  hadn't  the  courage,  as  I  was  afraid 
I  might  have  burst  out  dying.  I  felt  terribly  low- 
spirited  at  the  time." 

*'  It  was  quite  as  well,  perhaps,  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Murphy,  **  that  you  did  not  go  in,  as  it  might  have 
made  your  spirits  much  worse." 

"So  it  might,  Peggy.  We  were  very  happy  there, 
old  girl,  weren't  we  ?" 

'*  So  we  were,  John ;  but  you  should  remember  that 
xve  have  been  very  happy  here  as  well,  and  far  better 
lodged,  and  we  have  everything  comfortable  about 


us.' 

**  AU  veiy  well,  Peggy ;  still  I  hked  the  look  of  the  old 
place,  it  seemed  so  natural  to  me,  and  brought  old  times 
back  again  to  my  mind.  We  worked  hard  there,  old 
girl.    Shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  the  soldiers  say." 

"Very  true,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy;  "we  did 
work  hard  together,  and  honestly,  too,  and  Gk>d  has 
blessed  us  for  it  in  this  world,  and  I  hope  he  will  be 
merciful  to  us  in  the  next." 

"  I  hope  so,  Peggy." 

"  We  were  poor,"  continued  Mw.  Murphy,  "  and  the 
Lord  has  been  good  to  us  for  the  kindness  we  showed 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  Our  boy  has  been  a  ti*easure 
to  us." 

**  So  he  has,  Peggy,  that's  quite  true.  I  never  heard 
of  a  poor  man  who  had  a  better  son." 

"  Is  Robert  very  busy  now  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, wishing  to  give  a  turn  to  the  conversation.  Her 
husband's  mind,  however,  seemed  hardly  capable  of 
supporting  the  rapid  change.  He  looked  puzzled  for 
fiome  moments,  and  could  not  collect  his  thoughts. 
After  a  silence  of  some  little  time,  he  said — 

''  I  hardly  know,  Peggy.  I  will  ask  him  when  we 
are  in  the  counting-house  after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Murphy  saw  that  her  husband's  mind  was 
evidently  wandering,  as  Robert  never  called  at  their 
honse  on  matters  of  business;  in  fact,  as  before  stated, 
only  once  a  week  in  the  afternoon.  She  reflected  for 
some  moments  whether  she  had  better  explain  to  him 
the  error  he  was  in,  when  Muiphy  continued,  with  a 
look  of  doubt  on  his  countenance — 

"  They  have  paid  us,  I  suppose,  for  the  work  we  did 
at  the  parish  schools  ?" 

'*  Yes,  dear;  long  ago." 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  Robert  knows  all  about  it.  It's  aU 
I'ig'ht  I  dare  say.    I  will  leave  it  in  his  hands." 

He  remained  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then 
continued,  "  It  was  wonderful  how  the  place  put  me  in 
mind  of  old  times,  Peggy.  I  remember  the  first 
Sunday  afternoon  we  were  there  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday,  when  the  boy  cut  his  finger  with  the 
chisel  I  had  left  out*    I  think  I  see  him  now  holding 


up  his  little  white  frock  with  the  blood  stains  upon 
it.  He  seemed  far  more  sorry  about  the  frock  than 
cutting  his  hand.    Don't  you  remember  it,  Peggy  P" 

"  Yes,  dear,  very  well." 

"Who  would  have  thought  that  the  little  fellow 
would  have  grown  up  to  be  ^e  fine  clever  man  he  is  P" 

"But  that  was  not  Robert,"  said  Mi's.  Mui'phy, 
grieved  to  see  how  infirm  her  husband's  mind  was 
becoming. 

Murphy  seemed  for  some  moments  to  be  confused, 
and  was  evidently  forcing  his  mind  to  understand  her. 
Presently  he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  leant  back  in  his 
chaii*,  his  pipe  falling  from  his  hand  on  the  floor. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  have  broken  your 
pipe.    Never  mind,  I  will  soon  get  you  another." 

She  left  her  chair,  and  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the 
fragments  which  were  on  the  floor.  As  she  rose,  after 
thi'owing  them  in  the  gi*ate,  she  cast  a  glance  at  her 
husband,  and  uttered  a  loud  scream,  for  she  thought 
he  had  fainted,  so  deadly  pale  was  his  face.  The  next 
moment  a  faint  bluish  tinge  spread  over  his  features, 
which  almost  as  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  his  coun- 
tenance still  paler  than  before.  Poor  Murphy  had 
joined  his  own  child  in  heaven. 

CHAPTER  XIY. 

AJ4BITI0N. 

The  effect  produced  on  those  Murphy  had  left  behind 
him  formed  a  singular  contrast  to  that  elicited  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Gibbons  on  those  around  her.  In  her 
case  not  a  single  tear  was  shed,  nor  did  a  solitary 
regret  follow  her  to  the  grave.  The  few  who  were 
intimate  with  her  disliked  her,  and  to  all  others  she 
was  totally  indifferent.  Many  and  bitter  were  the 
tears  shed  over  poor  Murphy.  His  adopted  son  could 
not  have  grieved  more  for  him  had  he  been  his  own 
father;  and  Maria,  although  she  had  known  him, 
comparatively,  but  a  short  time,  felt  a  profoimd  sorrow 
for  his  loss.  The  anguish  of  the  widow  was  positively 
distressing  to  behold.  Till  the  funeral  was  over  all 
attempts  at  consolation  were  fruitless.  On  the  day  for 
the  interment,  her  grief,  though  equally  profound, 
appeared  somewhat  more  placid;  for  she  had  deter- 
mined to  follow  her  husband  to  the  grave,  and  saw  the 
necessity  for  keeping  her  sorrow  more  under  control. 
She  and  Robert  were  the  only  mourners,  Maria  remain- 
ing in  the  house  during  their  absence.  Robert  and 
herself  then  stayed  with  Mrs.  Murphy  till  the  evening, 
when,  finding  the  x>oor  woman's  grief  inconsolable, 
Maria  kindly  resolved  ix>  remain  with  her,  not  only 
that  night,  but  until  her  grief  had  assumed  a  more 
mitigated  form. 

As  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  had  somewhat 
subsided,  Robert  suggested  to  Mrs.  Murphy  that  she 
should  form  some  plan  for  the  future.  "It  will  be 
impossible,"  he  said,  "for  you  to  remain  here  alone 
without  a  friend  or  acquaintance." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  I  want  none. 
You  and  Maria  arc  the  only  ones  on  earth  I  am  now 
interested  in." 

"Another  reason,  mother,  for  youi*  leaving  this 
house,"  said  Robert.  "  Why  do  you  not  come  and  live 
with  us  iu  Harley  Street  P  We  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  That  I  am  aware  of,  Robert,  but  still  1  should  be  a 
great  inconvenience  to  you.  You  don't  know  what  it 
UB  to  have  a  strauffer  in  the  house." 
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*'A   stranger,  mother!"  eaid   Robert,  ramonstrat- 

mgly. 
"Well,  my  dear,  I  did  not  -wish  to  say  anything 

onldnd;  at  die  same  time,  it  is  often  a  great  incon- 

renience  haying  another  person  in  the  honse.    Besides, 

what  should  a  poor  old  woman  like  me  do  among  aU 

the  fine  people  who  yisit  yon  ?    Why,  I  should  be  lost, 

and  they  would  langh  at  me.     No,  Robert,  I  shall 

remain  here  till  my  hour  comes,  and  at  my  time  of 

life  it  is  not  to  be  expected  it  will  be  long." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  diall  not  give  np  my  point,  and  I 
mnst  get  Maria  to  help  me  as  well  ,*  for  remain  hero 
alone  yon  shall  not,  so  you  may  as  weU  make  up  your 
mind  at  once." 

Mrs.  Murphy  did  not,  however,  give  in  that  day ; 
and  for  several  days  af tei'wards  she  remained  unaltered 
in  her  determination,  but  at  last  she  succumbed  to  the 
repeated  entreaties  of  Robert  and  his  wife.  The  house 
in  the  City  Road  and  its  furniture  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  articles)  were  disposed  of ;  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
with  her  maid,  who  had  resided  many  years  with  her, 
then  removed  to  Harley  Street,  where  a  commodious 
apartment  was  fitted  up  for  her  reception.  Bj  degrees 
the  old  lady  became  accustomed  to  her  new  mode  of 
life,  and,  with  considerable  tact,  adapted  herself  to  the 
manners  of  those  with  whom  she  now  continually 
mixed,  and  everything  went  on  in  the  establishment 
as  comfortably  as  could  be  desired. 

Robert's  business  transactions  continued  to  progress 
most  favourably.  Walter  Moss  was  still  with  him  as 
head  derk  and  confidential  adviser.  He  had  now 
acquired  a  considerable  influence  over  his  employer, 
which  it  is  only  justice  to  him  to  admit  he  used  greatly 
to  Robert's  advantage.  In  fact,  although  Walter  Moss 
remained  only  in  the  x>osition  of  a  clerk,  his  name  was 
so  completely  mixed  up  with  that  of  Robert  Evans, 
that  many  believed  him  to  be  his  partner.  Walter 
Moss,  however,  although  his  employer  had  admitted 
him  into  so  close  an  intimacy,  never  attempted  to 
presume  upon  it ;  on  the  oontrary,  there  was  an  affected 
humility  about  him,  especially  in  the  presence  of  others, 
which  hardly  seemed  natural,  and  which  few  other 
gentlemen  in  a  similar  position  would  have  shown  to 
an  employer.  Robert  Evans  by  no  means  accepted 
this  deferential  manner  of  his  subordinate,  but  in- 
variably treated  him  as  his  equal,  whether  alone  or  in 
the  presence  of  others.  Walter  Moss  was  now  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  house,  and  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  dinner  table,  hardly  a  party  being  given  without 
his  making  one  of  the  number.  Singularly  enough, 
neither  Maria  nor  Mrs.  Murphy  shared  the  good 
opinion  which  Robert  Evans  entertained  for  his 
clerk.  They  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  taken 
a  strong  didike  to  him ;  although  nothing  could  have 
been  more  gentlemanly  and  respectful  than  was  his 
behaviour  to  them.  Mrs.  Evans  did  not  attempt  to 
give  any  reason  for  her  aversion,  beyond  that  he  did 
not  seem  open  and  candid,  although  she  had  not  a 
single  proof  to  bring  forward  against  him.  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy was  far  more  explicit.  *'  That  man,"  she  said,  in 
the  family  conclave,  **  may  say  what  he  likes,  but  I  am 
sore  he  drinks." 

"Konseuse,  mother,"  said  Robert,  "a  m<»-e  sober 
fellow  than  he  is,  I  believe,  never  lived.  If  he  had 
been  otherwise,  I  certainly  should  have  known  it.  He 
has  dined  here  often  enough,  and  had  ample  opx>or- 
tonity  of  displaying  the  habit,  if  he  had  it.  Now, 
don't  you  take  prejudices  against  any  one.    It  is  not 


your  usual  way,  and  you  should  not  do  it  with  poor 
Moss." 

"  My  dear,  I  know  a  g^reat  deal  more  about  it  tbs 
you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  "  I  have  not  liTed  aN 
many  years  as  I  have  in  Bethnal  Green  and  Spiud* 
fields  without  knowing  pretty  wdl  when  a  man  dmk 
and  when  he  does  not,  let  him  conceal  it  as  he  maj. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  can  always  be  detected; 
and,  mark  my  words,  sober  as  that  man,  Moes,  maj 
appear  before  you,  I  am  sure  he  drinks,  and  some  daj 
you  will  find  it  out." 

With  Robert's  increase  of  wealth,  his  ambitko 
increased  in  still  greater  proportion,  in  fact  it  ir» 
his  dominant  weakness.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Macmnrdo 
being  in  parliament  was  a  continual  siamulna  to  him, 
and  he  was  incessantly  drawing  comparisons  betve^ 
his  friend's  abilities  and  his  own,  and  these  generalij 
ended  to  his  own  advantage.  "If  Macmindo,'*  k 
argued,  "can  get  himself  listened  to  in  the  Hotssf 
with  attention  and  respect,  why  should  not  1  ?  1  could 
easily  be  as  good  a  speaker  as  he  is,  and,  1  flatter 
myself,  I  am  getting  equally  conversant  with  politick 
affairs." 

Maria»  as  well  as  Mrs.  Murphy  (to  whom  he  f  requentlj 
spoke  on  the  subject),  endeavoured  to  dinaade  him 
from  it.  His  wife  argued  that  he  would  be  constantly 
away  from  home  in  the  evening,  and  thus  spoil  whit 
was  to  her  the  happiest  time  of  the  day.  For  hr- 
part,  she  had  no  ambition  beyond  that  her  huBbasd 
should  be  loved  and  respected.  As  for  politics,  she 
knew  nothing  about  them,  she  never  understood  them. 
and  she  was  sure  she  never  would.  She  could  not  feel 
anything  but  sorrow  if  she  saw  her  husband  entering 
deeply  into  an  occupation  for  which  she  felt  no  interes*. 
Mrs.  Murphy  knew  as  little  about  politics  as  Mam. 
and,  although  she  opposed  Robert,  sbe  did  so  le»^ 
earnestly  than  his  wife.  Her  principal  objection  t^- 
that  he  had  now  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his  han^ 
and  she  did  not  understand  how  a  man  could  be  s 
member  of  parliament,  and  attend  to  his  own  aiur* 
as  well.  Still,  she  admitted  it  would  give  her  p^ 
pleasure  to  see  Robert  a  great  man,  and  she  betiereii 
he  was  clever  enough  for  anjrthing.  Against  Insirife^ 
objection,  Robert  could  urge  nothing.  They  were,  t) 
him,  simply  those  of  an  unreasoning  loving  wDma&> 
to  which  he  resolved  to  give  no  heed,  although  be  f eh 
flattered  at  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  heli 
him.  To  Mrs.  Murphy's  objection  he  only  pointed  c<<r. 
the  case  of  Mr.  Macmurdo,  and  proved  by  it  tte 
perfect  possibility  for  a  person  to  be  an  ezoeUent  lutf 
of  bosiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  energetical); 
cany  on  his  parliamentary  duties. 

But  if  Maria's  reasoning  had  no  effect  on  her  hu- 
band,  the  love  he  bore  her  made  him,  for  some  tiD^ 
retard  the  execution  of  his  wish.  He  loved  heruv 
dearly  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  her  argnneats. 
still  his  desire  to  obtain  parliamentary  honours  was  irr^ 
pressible,  and  all  the  effect  her  opposition  prodaoed  vsr 
merely  to  make  him  conceal  it  fix>m  her.  It  is,  hower^ 
more  than  probable  that  in  the  end  Maria  would  ha^'- 
conquered  had  it  not  been  for  the  inflne&oe  that  Walter 
Moss  had  now  obtained  over  him.  That  wily  indiridiul 
easily  perceived  his  employer's  weakness,  or  ambitica 
as  the  reader  may  please  to  call  it,  and  he  used  erar 
means  in  his  power  to  fan  the  smouldering  ember 
into  a  flame,  far  less  with  a  view  to  Robert's  ioteR^ 
than  for  his  own  personal  advantage.  Maria.  %b^ 
Robert  speak  less  frequently  on  the  subject,  eea^  ^ 
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make  anjr  remark  when  he  ailuded  to  it^  while  Moss, 
with  ramarkable  tact,  seized  ereiy  conyenient  oppor- 
tnnitj  for  bringing  it  forward.      At   last   he  fuUj 
succeeded.     In  the  course  of   a  debate  which  took 
I)iace  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister 
happened  to  quote,  in  a  most  complimentary  manner, 
some  remarks  which  had  been  made  bj  Macmurdo  in 
a  previous  debate,  and  spoke  of  the  great  advantage 
men  of  his  stamp  were  in  guiding  the  minister  of  the 
daj  on  aU  subjects  connected  with  trade  or  finance. 
No  sooner  had  Moss  read  the  report  in  the  morning 
papers,  than   he   immediately  brought   the   remark 
rmder  Robert's  notice.    Its  effect  was  almost  magical. 
He  argued  that  his  own  abilities  on  matters  of  the 
kind  were  quite  equal  to  those  of  his  friend,  and  why 
should  he  be  obliged  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  P 
He  again   spoke  on  the    sobject  to  Maiia,  and  so 
eloquently  that,  though  not  without  a  sigh,  she  with- 
drew her  objection,  and  Robert  resolved  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  racancy  in 
a  moderate  sized  borough. 


THE  COCKROACH. 


Natubalibts,  as  a  rule,  do  not  describe  this  polished 
and  armour-plated  ffentlenuoi ;  he  is  too  well  known, 
they  tell  us,  to  need  description.  Unfortunately  that 
is  Tery  true — ^he  is  for  too  well  and  widely  known,  and 
the  sb^htest  aoquaintaoce  you  may  chance  to  have 
with  hmi  is  generally  reckoned  too  much.  His  room 
would  be  much  moire  prized  than  his  company — ^in 
which  respect  he  reeembles  some  of  the  "lords  of 
creation  "  whom  one  would  rather  keep  at  a  distance. 
iN'ot  at  all  fascinating  in  aspect^  or  agreeable  in  manners, 
be  will  yet  intrude  on  our  privacy,  and  increase  his 
unwelcomeness  by  his  pertmaoity.  Perhaps  if  he 
were  a  little  more  modest  and  retuing  one  would  like 
him  better,  or,  to  put  it  more  appropriately,  would 
hate  him  less.  But  ne  is  not  to  be  taught  humility  in 
any  phase;  he  won't  "keep  himself  to  himself,"  as 
the  saying  is,  do  what  you  will — ^but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  spread  himself  out  in  all  directions,  asserting  his 
right  of  free  wannen  wherever  he  can  make  his  way. 
One  thing  is  to  be  said,  however,  in  abatement  of  the 
hnge  nuisance  he  is — and  that  is,  that  having  made  a 
tacit  compact  with  mankind  to  divide  the  world  with 
them,  he  xeeps  honourably  to  his  bargain,  and,  sur- 
rendering the  daylight  to  our  use,  appropriates  the 
night  to  his  own.  &e  is  down  in  the  list  of  night- 
feeding  insects,  and  when  he  emerges  from  his  lair 
after  dark  it  is  to  f ora|^  for  food,  m  which  duty  he 
displays  remarkaUe  activity  and  a  most  enterprising 
spirit. 

Observers  do  not  seem  to  have  eome  .to  any  c^eneral 
a^'eement  as  to  what  constitutes  the  favourite  food  of 
tlie  cockroach ;  but  to  our  notion  the  difficult  thing  to 
cUacover  would  be,  not  what  he  does  eat»  but  what  he 
does  not  eat.  The  crumbs,  remnants  and  disjecta  of 
oook's  table,  dresser,  and  pantry,  go  but  a  little  vray 
tow^ards  the  feeding  of  his  leeions.  He  will  devour 
ii-nen,  wet  or  dry ;  woollen,  in  we  shape  of  broad-cloth 
<>r  flanneLs;  the  housemaid's  dogs  or  the  master's  cast- 
oiBT  'Wellington  boots;  he  has  no  objection  to  soap  and 
o^jxdles,  is  fond  of  sugar,  will  revel  in  the  delights  of 
i  ollies  and  jams,  will  bury  himself  alive  in  custard  and 
1  »laiicman^  and,  with  apparently  equal  gusto^  will 
£eaM  on  tnlls  and  doctor's  stuff  that  may  chance  to  be 
left  in  his  way.  We  know  by  experience  that  he 
^will  eat  the  corks  from  wine  bottles,  and  that  if  the 
%%riiie  happens  to  be  to  his  taste,  in  which  case  it  must 


be  sweet  and  not  too  intoxicating,  he  will  tap  it  and 
drink  his  filL  But  in  the  matter  of  drinks,  malt  liquor 
is  his  peculiar  weaJmess.  He  believes  in  beer  with  a 
devotion  that  is  often  fatal  to  him,  and  haunts  the 
dripping  taps  in  the  cellar  till  he  wants  either  inclina- 
tion or  strength  to  move  away,  and  dies  on  the  spot. 
There  are  traditions  of  the  kitchen  which  attribute  far 
greater  results  to  his  devouring  propensities.  He  has 
been  said  to  gobble  up  new-laid  eggs  by  the  dozen,  to. 
make  away  with  whole  jars  of  pickles  in  a  night,  to 
dispose  of  a  cold  fowl  in  the  interval  between  dinner 
and  supper,  and  to  perform  other  astonishing  feats  of 
the  kind;  but  seeing  that  these  traditions  obtain 
chiefly  in  kitchens  where  no  cat  is  kept,  we  are  un- 
willing to  adopt  them,  and  shall  give  mx.  Cockroach 
the  benefit  of  tae  doubts  we  entertain. 

The  explorations  of  the  cockroach  are  not  a  whit 
less  remarkable  than  his  omnivorous  appetite.  Though 
lus  proper  locality  when  ashore  is  the  basement  floor 
of  the  house,  he  has  the  habit  of  paying  nocturnal 
visits  to  every  part  of  the  dwelling,  and  of  investigating 
the  most  secret  places  with  indefatigable  curiosity.  In 
these  enterprises  he  is  often  overtaken  by  the  dawn, 
and  when  that  happens  he  does  not  retire  to  the 
basement,  but  hides  himself  in  the  nearest  shelter  to 
await  the  return  of  night.  So  you  are  continuaJly 
finding  him  when  you  are  not  looking  for  b^m,  and  do 
not  by  anjr  means  want  him.  He  turns  up  in  your 
wardrobe,  m  vour  linen  drawers;  you  feel  him  tickling 
vour  toes  when  you  put  on  your  slippers;  you  spy 
mm  scampering  over  the  counterpane  to  get  out  of 
sight  when  you  enter  your  bedroom  to  sleep ;  and  you 
may  chance  to  dislodge  him  fi'om  your  garments  when 
YOU  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  There  is  indeed  no 
knowing  where  you  may  not  find  him.  He  will  retreat 
into  open  bottles,  or  into  the  hollow  back  of  a  book, 
into  cracks  in  furniture,  into  folds  of  curtains,  or  the 
fringe  of  a  bellpull.  Some  of  his  hiding-places  are  no 
better  than  traps  for  him,  and  he  often  turns  up  dead 
instead  of  alive.  We  have  found  him  baked  in  a  pie, 
drowned  in  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer,  and  stuck  fast  in 
the  crumb  of  a  loaf  from  the  baker's. 

We  said  his  proper  locality  when  ashore  is  the  base- 
ment floor,  by  which  we  meant  to  allude  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  G.  is  a  great  traveller,  and  is  even  more 
multitudinous  at  sea  than  he  is  on  land.  On  shipboard 
indeed  he  has  it  nearly  all  his  own  way,  and  swarms  in 
countless  numbers  in  every  ciib  and  cabin  unless  con- 
stant war  is  wa.ged  against  him,  and  even  then  it  is 
all  but  an  impossible  task  to  keep  him  down.  Among 
voyagers,  however,  he  meets  with  much  more  toleration 
than  ne  does  among  landsmen.  WiiJi  sailors  lu^  is  one 
of  the  plagues  that  can't  be  cured,  and  must  therefore 
be  endured.  They  get  up  a  battue  against  him  when 
his  numbers  grow  outrageous,  but  for  the  most  part 
submit  with  resigpiation  to  his  inroads  on  their  rest. 
If  he  had  not  been  a  traveUer  we  should  have  known 
nothing  concerning  him,  for  he  came  originally  from 
the  East,  as  his  scientific  name,  Blatta  orientalis, 
implies.  The  honour  of  introducing  him  to  this  country 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  claimed  for  any  of  our 
renovmed  navigators  or  naturalists. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  there  is  a  compensation 
attached  to  every  infliction  that  can  be  endured,  though 
what  compensation  the  plague  of  cockroaches  in  a 
house  or  in  a  ship  at  sea  can  bring  with  it  is  by  no 
means  evident.  We  are  told,  however,  by  those  who 
ought  to  know,  that  the  cockroach,  unsightly  as  we 
deem  him,  is  really  an  agent  of  cleanliness :  that  if  he 
abounds  where  grease  and  dirt  abound,  it  is  because 
he  lives  on  the  dirt  and  the  grease,  which  would  be 
more  aboundinff  if  he  were  absent ;  that  the  rats  and 
mice  whish  die  oeneath  i^he  floors  and  among  the  joists 
and  rafters  of  dwdlines  infested  with  them  would  often 
be  the  sources  of  unoearaUe  odours  were  they  not 
devoured  by  the  cockroaches,  which  have  been  known 
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to  pick  bare  tlie  bones  of  a  large  rat  in  a  few  honrs. 
We  bave  no  reason  to  donbt  tbis  dictum,  tbongb  at  tbe 
same  time  it  is  not  verified  by  our  own  experience. 

To  bonsekeepers,  tbe  most  interesting  information 
witb  regard  to  oockroacbes  wonld  be  coucbed  in  a  sbort 
and  simple  recipe  for  effectnally  getting  rid  of  tbem. 
Beetle-traps  and  poisons  never  do  more  tbantbin  their 
numbers,  wbicb  increase  again  witb  amazing  rapidity 
wben  such  means  of  repression  are  discontinued. 
They  maj,  yet,  be  tborongbly  exterminated,  tbongb 
tbe  methods  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  end  seem 
to  be  known  only  to  tbe  professional  destroyers  of 
rermin.  One  of  uiese  Nimrods  of  the  kitchen,  being 
once  engaged  by  tbe  writer  for  tbis  special  purpose, 
took  despotic  possession  of  the  basement  floor  for  tbe 
night,  occupied  hitwaAlf  there  for  an  hour  or  so  in  bis 
murderous  preparations  before  tbe  family  retired  to 
rest,  locked  all  up,  taking  away  the  keys,  and,  coming 
again  at  daylight  next  morning,  swept  up  tbe  yictims 
in  a  mass  of  several  busb^  and  earned  them  off.  Not 
a  single  specimen  of  BlaUa  orientalis  was  seen  in  that 
house  for  tbe  five  succeeding  years  during  which  it 
continued  to  be  our  home. 

Cockroaches  generally  swarm  in  great  abundance  on 
tbe  premises  ca  tbe  Imtcer,  where  any  measure  for 
exterminating  them  by  noisons  could  not  be  safely 
hazarded.  Some  bakers  xeep  a  hedgehog  or  two  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  them  down,  the  bedge- 
boe  feeding  on  them  gr^Boily,  and  exbibithig  remark- 
able vivacity,  for  him,  in  routing  for  them.  There 
can  be  little  donbt  that  rats,  who  will  eat  anything, 
are  formidable  enemies  to  oockroacbes,  and  it  has  be^ 
noticed  that  wherever  cockroaches  are  numerous  rats 
wiU  effect  an  entrance  if  they  can.  We  bad  once  a 
tame  jackdaw  who  would  snap  up  almost  any  number 
of  cockroaches  that  could  be  offered  him,  but  be  was 
of  little  use  in  abating  tbem,  as  be  was  usually  at  roost 
before  they  came  out  of  their  boles.  It  is  probable 
that  in  their  native  East,  where  they  are  not  compelled 
to  resort  to  tbe  dwelling^  of  man  to  shelter  them  from 
tbe  cold,  these  pests  of  our  kitchens  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tne  food  of  birds. 

The  male  cockroach  has  wings  about  half  tbe  length 
of  bis  body,  though  so  far  as  we  know  be  is  never  seen 
to  make  use  of  tbem.  Tbe  female  has  only  rudimentary 
wings ;  her  young  are  hatched  f  ix>m  eggs,  wbicb,  bow- 
ever,  she  does  not  deposit  in  any  nest,  but  k^ps 
enclosed  in  an  oblong  case  attached  to  her  body.  Tne 
eggs  are  generally  al^ut  sixteen  in  number ;  the  y ounjg 
escape  from  their  oblone  cradle  by  emitting  a  fiuid, 
which  softens  a  part  of  it  and  lets  tbem  out.  They 
are  active  and  alert  wben  they  leave  their  mother, 
though  they  are  much  less  in  Dulk  than  the  smaUest 
emmets.  Lookine  to  tbe  rapid  increase  of  oockroacbes 
in  places  favourable  to  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  female 
muist  produce  her  small  broods  witb  astonishing  fre- 
quency. 


BUFFALO  HUNTING  IN  AMERICA. 

The  vast  open  savannahs  and  prairies  of  North  America 
are  frequented  by  immense  herds  of  tbe  bison,  a 
variety  of  tbe  wild  buffalo,  only  second  in  size  to  the 
fierce  auroch  of  tbe  Oaucasus.  lliese  awn'mftla  are 
periodically  bunted  by  tbe  sava^  and  half-breeds  of 
tbe  country  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  most 
stringent  rules  are  adopted  for  tbe  regulation  of  tbe 
chase.  It  is  not  only  a  poi)u]ar  and  favourite  amuse- 
ment among  all  classes,  but  it  is  one  wbidi  assumes  the 
importance  of  a  regular  military  campaign. 

One  of  tbe  old  fur  hunters  of  the  far  west,  Mr. 
Alexander  Boss,  has  given  a  very  animated  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  camp  of  hunters  at  Fort  Gkrry, 
in  the  Bed  Biver  settlement.  Operations  are  com- 
menced with  tbe  earliest  dawn  of  spring,  wben  tbe 


whole  colony  is  thrown  into  confasion  by  the  comisg  ' 
and  going  of  the  hunters  in  prepanaon  for  the  i 
campaign.  All  ordinary  trade  and  bosmess  are 
brought  to  a  standstilL  The  farmera,  the  petty 
traders  are  wearied  with  the  incessant  importonities 
of  tbe  hunters.  One  wants  a  borse,  another  an  ue,  a 
third  a  cart;  ammunition,  clothing,  provisions,  all 
descriptions  of  camp  equipage  are  bougnt  on  otdit  at 
ruinous  prices — ^the  comine  bunt  being  veiy  mxicli  like 
a  gamblmg  speculation  or  lottery,  in  which  the  hTrnte* 
may  or  may  not  be  suoceasfuL  Society  is  demoraliaed 
by  the  sudaen  influx  of  hundreds  of  half -savage  Innito- 
men ;  and  when  the  cavalcade  baa  finally  set  oat  tlie 
relief  is  like  that  which  a  person  f  eeU  wben  recovemg 
from  a  long  and  painful  sickness,  or  waking  up  from 
a  feverish  nightmare. 

No  lareer  bunting  camp  is  formed  in  America,  or 
perhaps  in  the  world,  than  tbe  one  which  aets  oat 
from  Fort  Garry.  Captains  of  ten  and  other  chiefe 
are  appointed  to  conduct  the  expedition.  The  camp 
flag  is  carried  by  the  goide  apj^inted  for  each  day 
in;  succession,  wnose  <3ice  is  siinilar  to  that  of  a 
standard-bearer  in  a  regiment,  except  that  he  ia  ak. 
in  some  sense,  commander-in-chief  as  well  as  standard- 
bearer,  all  tbe  captains  being  subject  to  his  orden. 
The  hoisting  of  the  flag  every  morning  is  the  signal 
for  inarching,  and  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  prepan- 
tions.  Everything  is  done  witib  tbe  regnlaritj  4 
clockwork. 

Mr.  Boss  accomjKinied  a  camp  which  started  from 
Pembina  on  tbe  21st  of  June,  and  nineteen  days  after- 
wards, at  a  distance  of  250  miles,  came  in  mcht  of  tbe 
destined  buntine  ground.  A  herd  of  bumdoes  vas 
sighted  on  tbe  14th  of  July,  and  four  hundred  htmtondi 
tc^k  up  their  position  in  line  at  one  end  oi  the  camp. 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  start  in  pursuit.  It  was  ei^t 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning  wben  they  broke  gromid.  the 
bu£Paloes  beine  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distent  Fint 
they  proceeded  at  a  slow  trot,  tibien  at  a  gallop,  and  at 
lengtn  at  full  speed.  Their  advance  was  over  a  dead 
level,  yet  it  was  not  until  they  had  approached  iHtbia 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  tbe  hera  that  the  bulls 
took  alarm  and  oommenced  to  paw  the  ground.  Is  a 
moment  more  th^  fled  in  wud  confusion,  and  tbe 
horsemen  burst  in  among  them.  Those  who  hare 
seen  a  squadron  of  borse  charge  in  battle  maj  fonn 
some  notion  of  the  scene.  "The  earth  seemed  ti> 
tremble  when  the  horses  started ;  but  when  the  herd 
fled  it  was  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  air 
was  darkened ;  the  firing,  rapid  at  first,  soon  becaaie 
more  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  died  awaj  in  the 
distance."  On  this  occasion  nearly  1400  amnials  fdl 
to  the  hunters'  prowess. 

An  experienced  hunter,  on  a  good  horse,  will  select 
and  kill  from  ten  to  twelve  anfmals  at  one  heat  and  Ix 
seldom  fires  till  within  three  or  four  yards  of  his  ob- 
ject, and  never  misses.  The  training  of  a  good  hone 
is  so  perfect  that  the  moment  the  shot  is  fiied  be 
springs  on  one  side  to  avoid  stumbling  over  the  ho^ 
of  the  buffido;  while  on  tiie  other  hand  an  ill-tiaised 
borse  will  not  approach  within  ten  or  fifteen  yazds. 
and  his  rider  has  often  to  fire  at  random.  The  hunter 
has  his  mouth  full  of  balls,  and  loads  and  fires  at  foC 
gallop.  What  is  remarkable,  although  hundreds  d 
animals  strew  the  plain,  and  although  the  hunter 
seldom  drops  a  mark  to  distin^iuish  those  slain  bylu^ 
own  band,  he  seldom  fails  to  identify  his  own  sp(^^ 
One  of  them  being  asked  how  it  waa  possiUe  for  &^ 
hunter  on  ridins  M^ck  from  the  pursuit  to  single  out 
the  ajnimals  he  Had  himself  killect  replied  by  puttinj?  ^ 
question  remarkable  for  its  appropriate  ingenoitj- 
"  Suppose,''  said  he,  '*  that  hundreds  of  leamedpersoi^ 
all  wrote  words  here  and  there  on  the  same  aheet  tit 
paper ;  would  not  each  scholar,  in  fact,  be  able  to  poio^  < 
out  his  own  handwriting  P" 

The  chase  being  over,  the  animals  have  to  be  akinstu 
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tbeii'  beef  cut  into  sti-ips  and  dried  for  future  con- 
sumption, and  their  fat  melted  down.  This  business 
engages  the  camp  several  days.  The  carts  are  then 
load^,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  returns  to  the  place 
from  which  it  set  out.  It  is  now  about  harvest  time, 
and  again,  as  in  spring,  the  whole  course  of  industry 
is  disturbed  bj  the  iiifiux  of  the  hunters  and  their 
train.  Field  hands  leave  their  labour,  and  wages  rise ; 
provisions  are  suddenly  so  plentiful  that  idlers  strike 
work,  and  the  farmer's  produce  becomes  a  drug  in  the 
market.  The  attractions  of  life  oxA  of  doors  prevail 
over  all  considerations;  and  the  whole  settlement  is 
suddenly  converted  into  a  vast  gipsy  camp. 

The  hunters  often  run  great  risks  when  skinning 
the  animals  late,  or  at  a  distance  from  tbe  main  body. 
One  striking  instance  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
them  may  be  mentioned.  A  hunter  named  YaDe  was 
occupied  in  this  way,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  a 
party  of  Sioux  Indians  were  lurking  in  the  long  grass, 
and  watching  their  opportunity.  Vallc's  son,  a  young 
boy,  was  with  him,  and  happened  to  be  on  his  f^Ji^e 
horse,  keeping  a  look  out.  At  the  critical  mom^it 
he  had  shirtod  his  ground  a  few  yards,  when  the  enemy 
rushed  suddenly  on  YalM,  who  had  only  time  to  crv 
out  to  his  son, "  Make  for  the  camp !"  when  he  fell 
under  a  shower  of  arrows.  The  bov  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  camp,  an  avenging  party  of  ten  half-breeds 
instantly  started  in  pursuit,  ana  within  on  hour  from 
the  murder  of  poor  Valle  eight  of  the  murderers  were 
overtaken  and  shot  down  like  beasts  of  prey. 


IN  AN  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL. 

A  LABGB  cool  room,  with  two  broad  open  windows, 
overlooking  a  crowded  and  busy  street,  and  shaded 
from  the  glare  of  the  July  sun  by  ample  blinds  of  dark 
refreshing  green.  Against  the  side  wills  are  six  bed- 
steads, tlu'ee  on  each  side,  ranged  at  regular  distances, 
and  divided  from  each  other  by  small  cupboards  or 
lockers  made  of  unpamted  deaL  A  laorge  table  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  leaving  the  broad 
space  or  walk  between  the  feet  of  the  bedsteads  quite 
clear. 

This  is  the  front,  or  day  ward — one  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  fonning  the  top  story  of  a  large  and  roomy 
building  in  one  of  the  most  busy  thoroughfares  of 
mighty  London.  Here  are  seated  so  many  of  the 
patients  as  are  able  to  leave  their  beds ;  and  here  the 
elder  ones  are  grouped  together  in  knots  of  two  or 
three,  gossiping  drowsily;  wluQe  the  younger  ones 
walk  up  and  down  the  broad  walk  between  the  bed- 
steads (the  seeing  leading  the  totally  blind),  or  con- 
tinue their  walk  out  on  to  the  stone  corridor,  which 
leads  to  the  two  other  wards  and  the  top  of  the 
echoing  staircase.  On  the  small  balcony  outside  the 
staircase  window,  in  the  fresh  air,  is  a  vase  of  blooming 
flowers,  a  present  from  some  lato  patient  to  our  young 
and  cheerful  nurse.    All  is  clean,  cool,  and  aiiy. 

Here  you  will  see  no  painful  sights,  such  as  mieht 
be  reasonably  expected  in  a  surgical  hospital;  excepting 
the  bandaged  ejea,  the  groping  about  with  the  hands 
of  the  totally  blind.  We  are  contented  and  cheerful, 
and  some  of  us  sing  merrilv  now  and  then  on  the 
corridor.  The  men's  ward  is  lower  down  the  staircase, 
80  we  women  have  the  top  story  almost  entirely  to 
ourselves. 

A  quiet  little  community,  we  inhabit  three  wards, 
and  occupy  fourteen  beds.  We  differ  greatly  in  ages. 
A  babf  in  arms  was  brought  in  yester&y,  andycmder 
tall,  fine,  stately  woman,  is  seventy-three.  She  has 
borne  the  operation  for  cataract  bravely,  and  her  sight 
under  the  green  shade  grows  daily  stronger ;  she  will 
leave  us  soon.  My  left-hand  neiffhoour  in  our  sleeping 
ward  (there  are  only  three  beds  m  our  ward)  is  a  clean. 


comfortable  Irishwoman,  whose  wholesome  brown 
hands,  folded  now  in  unwilling  idleness,  have  done 
their  honest  work  for  fifty  years  and  more.  Her  tind 
dim  eyes  have  a  pleasant  expression  of  home  in  them 
as  she  looks  at  you.  That  home  is  now  in  Nortli- 
amptonshire,  whence  comes  sometimes  &  letter  from 
her  husband  Mickey,  full  of  the  homely  tender  pathos 
none  but  an  Irishman  could  put  into  a  letter.  Her 
daughter  Biddy,  too,  writes,  in  a  good  roond  hand,  easy 
to  read ;  and  the  mother's  face  beams  as  she  Usteos 
to  the  epistle,  scant  of  news  but  full  of  love.  "  Mother, 
we  want  ye  back  so  bad,"  is  the  burden,  the  sum  total 

My  other  neighbour,  and  the  occupant  of  the  third 
bed  in  our  ward,  is  a  pleasant  chatty  old  lady.  She  ii 
sitting  now  in  the  front  ward,  and  if  you  ask  her  what 
part  we  com^  from,  she  will  raise  her  two  sigktlesg 
blue  eyes  to  ^our  face,  and  answer,  with  a  very  trans- 
parent simphcitv,  "  Australia." 

She  is  evidently  very  proud  of  her  journey  of  eoxteen 
thousand  miles  of  salt  water.  My  Irish  neighbour 
gives  a  sort  of  shudder  as  she  listens  to  the  old  lady's 
account  of  the  voyage,  when  she  hears  how  manj 
weeks  the  ship  is  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  old  ladj 
intends  going  back  again  should  the  operation  (for 
cataract)  prove  successful,  which  the  Iriahwoman 
plainly  considers  as  a  tempting  of  Proridence.  Bot 
my  neighbour  does  not  fear  we  treacheroufl  sea  for 
nothing,  as  she  will  tell  you.  When  times  were  hard 
with  them  in  Ireland  her  eldest  daughter  was  induced 
to  try  her  fortune  in  America.  Dazzled  bv  tales  of 
high  waffes  and  excellent  situations  to  be  obtained  in 
that  land  of  hope,  her  father  added  the  weight  of  his 
advice,  and  she  went.  The  ship  was  never  heard  of 
again. 

"  And  now,"  continues  she,  *'  wiun  the  wind  Uowb 
at  nighte,  her  father  can't  sleep,  an'  he  gets  up  an' 
li^hte  his  pipe.  An'  we  all  know  thin  what  he's 
tmnkin^  of;  for  he  nivir  can  forgive  himself  for 
persuadine  her  to  go." 

Sad  litt^  home  in  Northamptonshire  when  the  ^d 
Uows. 

Mickey  comes  himself  in  good  time  to  fetch  liis  vife 
h<Mne.  Any  one  more  unlike  an  Irishman  I  never  saw. 
A  pale,  long-faced,  sad-looking  little  man,  but  with  a 
very  kind  expression  in  his  eyes.  There  is  no  nustakiog 
the  heartiness  of  Mickey's  liand-shaking^.  After  some 
little  delay  he  shoulders  his  wife's  box  with  a  will  and 
precedes  her  downstairs,  having  first  bestowed  a  kindlf, 
hearty  Ii*ish  blessing  upon  the  siffht  of  all  th^  leave 
behind :  "  The  Lord  restore  your  blessed  sight  r 

Tour  blessed  sight  I  "  And  it's  the  first  thing  yon 
hears  cussed,  ain't  it,  mum  P"  says  a  ^oor  woman  td 
me,  as  we  stand  lookmg  down  the  stairs  after  t^emj 
thinking,  poor  soul,  of  the  custonuury  expletives  natu 
by  the  men  in  her  circle. 

Sunnjr  Spain  is  represented  here.  Leaning  over  tht 
stair-rail  and  singing  "  Gkuibaldi's  Hymn  "  ia  a  daoght^ 
of  Andalusia.  Over  her  black  hair  she  wears  s  piect 
of  shabby,  rusty  black  lace,  which  droops  over  her 
shoulders,  and  is  fastened  on  her  bosom  with  a  gaj 

f  lass-headed  pin.  Does  she  wear  it  in  fond  remem^ 
ranoe  of  the  mantilla  of  her  native  land,  this  poor, 
dark-eyed,  lonely  woman?  She  has  been  here  thv 
longest  time  of  any.  Thirteen  weeks  of  isolation  hai 
she  passed,  her  solitary  life  relieved  onhr  by  a  weeklT 
visitor.  She  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Ingush,  sad  I 
am  the  only  one  among  the  patients  who  can  master  A 
word  of  French.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  Mm  for 
the  position  of  this  poor  woman.  Her  faded  silk  drea^ 
her  air,  her  manner,  seem  to  tell  of  better  dajs ;  and  • 
few  words  spoken  to  her  in  IVench  brinff  a  light  int« 
her  eyes.  I  think  our  acquaintance  with  thai  Itfi, 
is  equally  slight,  and  we  flounder  about  in  a  moraaa 
incomprehensibility,  composed  of  equal  partsof  Spani^ 
French,  and  English.  But  now  and  tnen  we  contai 
to  stumble  upon  a  few  sentences  mutually  to  be  nnde^ 
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stood,  and  ou  this  dry  ground  we  pause  to  shake  our 
plamaee  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  straggle.  Madame 
shows  her  white  teeth,  and  is  evidently  pleased,  while 
the  bystanders  smile  admiringly  at  onr  efforts.  By- 
and-by  she  produces  a  pair  of  castanets,  and  names 
the  fandango,  l^orse  is  passing,  stops  to  look  at,  and 
listen  to  the  castanets.  That  afternoon,  when  all  is 
quiet,  we  are  seated  in  the  front  ward  to  9ee  madame 
dance  a  fandango.  Of  the  fourteen  gathered  there, 
only  five  can  see  well,  including  nurse.  Two  are 
totally  blind,  and  the  remainder  luLve  the  dim  sight  of 
those  recovering  from  the  operation  for  cataract.  We 
are  a  grotesque  audience.  We  hum  the  "  cachoucha," 
and  the  Spanish  woman,  her  own  dark  eyes  red  and 
dim  with  inflammation,  dances,  accompanying  herself 
with  the  click-a-clack  of  the  castanets.  I  never  saw  a 
Spanish  woman  dance  before,  except  on  the  stage, 
where  all  alike  is  artiflcial ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  the  scene,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
easy  grace  and  coquetry  of  her  movements. 

The  lissom,  vielding  waist,  the  head  saucily  thrown 
on  one  side,  the  graceful  rounding  of  the  arms,  the 
plav  of  the  wrists,  the  killing  glances,  half  disdainful 
and  ail  coquettish,  thrown  over  her  shoulders  at 
imaginary  cavaMeros,  were  all  unlike  anything  I  had 
ever  seen.  Madame  was  pleased  with  our  applause,  in 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  the  blind  portion  of  the 
audience  were  most  enthusiastic,  and  tried  to  teach 
the  dance  to  nurse.  Yainly  did  she,  a  young  and 
well-made  woman,  endeavoui*  to  imitate  the  Andalusian. 
Her  waist  was  an  English  waist,  and  would  only  look 
stiff.  Head,  axms,  husi,  were  rebellious ;  the  soft  native 
grace  was  wanting ;  her  stays  creaked  to  no  purpose, 
and  she  could  not  do  it. 

Here  comes  little  Yorkshire  Katie,  springing  along, 
totally,  and  it  is  feared  hopelessly,  blind  £om  small- 
pox. A  pretty,  lively  child  of  six  or  seven.  She  runs 
about  everywhere,  never  knocks  herself  about,  finds 
her  way  here  and  there  with  perfect  ease,  and  is  the 
pet,  the  spoiled  child,  the  plaything  of  the  whole 
establishment  upstairs.  She  is  the  most  insatiable 
child  for  tales,  and  in  payment  for  them  repeats  quaint 
little  nursery  rhymes  with  a  funny  Yorkshire  accent. 
Slie  appears  to  exist  principally  upon  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats, and  is  an  exceedingly  good  and  obedient  child 
altogether.  The  first  time  her  father  came  to  see  her 
poor  little  Katie's  grief  was  so  great  when  he  left  her 
ag^n,  that  now  when  he  comes  she  is  not  allowed  to 
know  it ;  and  it  is  a  touching  sight  to  see  the  father 
stealing  behind  the  little  damsel,  and  carefully  seating 
iiiniself  out  of  reach  of  her  active  little  limbs. 

Yisitors'  days  are  looked  forward  to  eagerly,  and  at 

the  proper  hours  the  echoing  stairs  resound  to  the 

footsteps  of  welcome  friends.    The  kindness  of  the 

poor  to  the  poor  is  here  well  shown  in  many  ways. 

liittle  wishes  forestalled,  trifling  favours  done,  the 

prea^it  of  a  few  ripe  cherries,  the  cup  of  cold  water, 

all  are  here  valued  at  more  than  their  true  worth,  and 

create  kind  and  friendly  feelings  that  can  never  die. 

After  the  visitors  have  departed,  many  is  the  little 

comf  ort»  luxuiT  or  delicacy  which  the  locket's  contain 

for  the  use  of  the  patients,  brought,  unasked  for,  by 

friends  and  relatives.    The  locker  in  itself  is  a  great 

institution.    It  is  a  snoall  cupboard  about  as  high  as  a 

table,  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of  every  bedstead.    It 

13  devoted  to  the  patient's  sole,  private,  and  entire  use. 

It  is  a  storeroom,  a  aacraprwcUa,  a  acmctwn  aanctcrum, 

a  mysterious  receptacl^  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 

speak   in  terms  too  hiffh.     Look  at  that  old  lady 

stooping  by  her  bedside  before  her  open  locker.    She 

is  giroping,  not  blindly,  oh  no ;  but  with  a  face  of  the 

gravest  importanoe  therein.    Should  you  offer  to  assist 

ixk  the  searoh  she  would  probably  be  highly  offended, 

and.  ooxisidOT  that  your  oner  was  prompted  by  a  desire 

to  pry  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  her  domestic 

life.      She  has  nofw  found  what  was  wanted,  and  rising, 


shuts  the  looker  with  the  gravity  of  a  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  The  treasure  was  probably  a  morsel 
of  sugar-candy,  a  sweet  much  patronized  by  the  elder 
ladies  of  our  community,  who  confidently  recommend 
slowly  consuming  it  by  suction  as  a  means  of  "  keeping 
the  mouth  moist "  during  the  night,  and  much  better 
than  drinking  cold  water.  All  the  old  ladies  here  use 
it  at  night,  and  if  ever  Asmodeus  takes  a  midnight 
peep  at  us,  he  must  see  them  all  sucking  away  like  so 
many  old  babies. 

Oi)eration  day  is  a  nervous  time  for  us  all.  We  who 
have  undergone  the  ^ain  cannot  put  much  heart  into 
those  who  are  still  waiting  for  the  healing  knife ;  our 
own  suffering  was  too  recent.  It  may  however 
comfort  and  encourage  some,  to  mention  that  the 
actual  pain  of  the  operation  for  cataract  is  in  reality 
not  nearly  so  gi'^^at  as  that  caused  by  drawing  a 
double  tooth.  Chloroform  is  rarely  if  ever  used  for  so 
slight  an  operation.  StUl  it  is  nervous  work  to  see 
the.pwparationB  of  the  patients.  The  surgeoM  pay 
their  visits  every  other  dav,  unless  some  unusually  bad 
case  is  in  the  hospital.  The  house  surgeon  is  of  course 
always  on  the  spot ;  but  what  I  may  c3l  the  state  visit 
of  tne  surgical  staJT  is  made  after  the  operations  are 
over.  It  is  considered  proper,  and  in  rule,  to  receive 
those  gentlemen  seated  on  the  side  of  your  bed ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  something  like  a  live 
Hon,  as  they  walk  round  from  bed  to  bed,  or  from  den 
to  den.  On  operation  days  the  number  of  surgeons 
is  augmented  by  several  strangers,  some  students, 
many  French  surgeons ;  and  the  resemblance  is  still 
more  striking  wh^  you  see  seven  pairs  of  eyes  gazinff 
curiously  at  you — ^not  by  any  means  as  you  would 
imagine  seven  gentlemen  would  look  at  an  ailing 
woman,  but  as  so  many  savants  would  look  at  some 
living  specimen  of,  say  the  gorilla.  The  surgeon,  too, 
introduces  you  to  their  notice  in  a  very  showmanlike 
manner.  "  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  case  of,  &c.  &a,  com- 
plicated with  cardiac  disease,  &c."  All  look  and  admire. 
Then  one  stoops  and  listens  to  the  heart.  Another 
gives  you  a  gentle  dig  in  the  ribs;  another  asks  a 
question,  or  gives  an  opinion,  darkly  wrapped  up  in 
learned  and  professional  language.  The  examination 
over,  the  party  move  on  to  the  next  den. 

Surgeons,  especially  if  connected  with  public  insti- 
tutions and  hospitals,  happily  for  their  patients,  display 
to  the  full  their  proper  attributes,  "  The  lion's  heart, 
the  lady's  hand,'  and  their  pity  is  reserved  imtil  the 
operation  is  over.  We  have  no  ri^ht  to  complain  of 
wnat  is  such  a  great  and  obvious  blessing,  and  I  am 
far,  very  far,  from  wishing  to  do  so.  Tet  there  is,  to 
me,  something  ludicrous  in  being  looked  upon  as  a 
machine  that  has  got  out  of  order,  whose  spring  have 
become  misplaced,  or  otherwise  needs  attending  to, 
and  not  as  an  item  of  sufferinjg  humanity,  sentient 
of  pain,  and  encouraged  by  a  &w  words  of  pity  or 
kindness.  Those  whom,  necessity  have  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  at  our  hospitals  as  patients  must  have 
observed  this  as  a  rule ;  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  better 
for  them. 

Our  meals  are  served  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work, and  consist  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.  The 
dinners  are  alternately  hot  meat  (roast  or  boiled)  with 
potatoes,  or  soup,  except  on  Sunday,  which  is  always  a 
roast  meat  day ;  thus  making  three  days  soup  dinners 
and  four  days  meat.  It  is  agreeable  to  observe  how 
soon  those  who  have  only  lately  become  totally  blind 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  condition,  and  how 
neauT  they  manaee  the  Irasiness  of  the  table  in  feed- 
ing themselves.  After  tea  all  the  exciting  business  of 
the  day  is  over.  The  house  surgeon  has  paid  hii  last 
visit,  unless  some  anxious  case  calls  for  more  than 
usual  care.  We  still  continue  to  sit  in  groujw,  or  to 
walk  about  the  wards,  until  slowly  night  falls  upon  us. 
Many  are  the  thoughts  turned  homewards  at  the 
melancholy  hour  when  the  summer  day  fades  into 
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nislit ;  and  mothers  audibly  wonder  how  the  little  ones 
at  nome  are  "  getting  on."  My  Irish  neighbour  gossips 
about  Biddy  and  her  brothers ;  Jessy  t^s  cheerfully 
to  the  old  Australian  lady ;  little  x  orkshxre  Katie  is 
quiet  in  bed  at  last ;  and  one  by  one  we  drop  off  to  our 
I'eerpective  beds. 

We  are  not  without  religious  instruction  and  conso- 
lation. Every  wedc  some  lady  or  gentleman  spends 
an  hour  or  two  with  us,  readmg  and  eirolaining  the 
Scriptures  or  some  religious  book.  On  Sunday  there 
is  service  in  the  men's  ward,  and  as  many  as  can 
troop  down  stairs  and  take  their  places  before  the 
entrance  of  the  clergyman.  The  men's  wai*d  is  feebly 
i^epresented  by  five  i>andaged  and  helpless  old  men 
seated  opposite,  and  we  aU  join  in  the  service  with 
fitting  reverence.  The  subiect  of  the  sermon  is  the 
story  of  David  and  Bathsheba.  I  cannot  restrain  my 
wandering  thoughts,  and  as  I  ^louce  at  those  vacant 
faces  opposite,  my  mind  is  filled  with  the  story  of  His 
healing  touch  upon  the  sightless  eyes,  His  pitying 
sigh,  "  Ephphatha,  be  thou  opened !"  and  I  cannot  help 
thmldng  how  that  history  would  bring  an  expression 
into  those  blank  faces,  some  of  whom  will  never  see  the 
light  again  tmtil  it  dawns  upon  us  all  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment. 

Altogether  the  time  passed  in  a  hospital  may  be 
profitably  spent,  apart  from  the  purpose  for  which  we 
seek  the  shelter  of  its  walls.  It  is  delightftd  to  wit- 
ness the  readiness  of  all  to  assist  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power.  One  of  the  girls,  Jessy,  whose  sight  is 
little  i^ected,  though  she  has  a  painful  disease  in  both 
eves,  has  taken  upon  herself  the  task  of  washing  up 
the  plates,  &c.,  after  dinner,  which  she  regulai*ly  per- 
forms every  day.  Mary  Anne,  an  orphan  girl  from  an 
asylum  near  London,  is  messenger  in  general,  and 
many  is  the  lone  run  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen  de- 
partment she  tales,  to  save  nurse.  The  patients  in 
general  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  attentions  to 
the  new  comers,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  them 
feel  at  home.  Old  patients  drop  in  on  visiting^  dayB  to 
see  those  whose  acquaintance  was  made  in  the  liospital, 
always  bringing  some  little  token  of  their  thoughtful 
i^egard  for  those  they  have  left  behind. 

Here,  too,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  our  long  and 
imgprateful  possession  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  bless- 
ings, sight.  We  live  from  day  to  day,  ei\joying  it 
without  a  thought  of  thankfulness,  witnout  one  word 
of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good  for  that 
blessed  sense,  enabling  one  to  read  the  great  book  of 
nature,  to  look  at  Qt^%  blue  sky,  and,  best  of  all,  to 
see  the  faces  of  those  dear  ones  as  they  change  from 
youth  into  maturity. 

Oh,  lo&s  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 

Blind  among  enemiei,  0  worse  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggaiy,  or  decrepit  age ! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  varioas  objects  of  delight 

AnnoU'd,  which  might  in  part  my  gtief  hare  cased ; 

Inferior  to  the  Tilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me ; 

They  ci^eep,  yet  see.    .    .    .    .    • 

0  first-created  beam,  and  Thou  great  Woixl, 

**  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all  ;** 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life. 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  sonl. 

She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  this  sight 

To  sach  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 

So  obviooB  and  sa  eaa^  to  be  queodi'd  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  ail  parts  diffused. 

That  she  might  look  at  wDl  through  every  pore  ? 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  fi-om  lights 

As  in  the  land  of  dai'kness,  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  buried ;  bat,  O  yet  more  miserable ! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave; 

Buried,  yet  not  eMmpt.^S(amson  Agmidvs, 
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Xn. — TU£  THSATBES. — PAKT  II. 

Should  the  stranger  in  Paris  wish  to  be  present  at  a 
theatrical  entertainment  where  the  excellence  of  Uie 
performance  is  his  sole  attraction,  we  would  adrige 
him  to  go  to  the  French  or  Italian  Opera;  but  ghoold 
he  be  desirous  to  gain  an  insight  mto  the  interest 
taken  by  the  lower,  middle,  and  working  classes  in  tlie 
theatres,  and  the  kind  of  entertainment  which  best 
pleases  them,  he  should  go  to  some  of  the  theatres  on 
the  boulerarts.  In  the  audiences  of  the  opera  houses 
a  vast  similarity  exists  between  them  and  the  fre- 
auenters  of  the  operas  in  England;  but  the  hahitnitd 
tne  genuine  boulerart  theatre  b^  no  more  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  opera  than  those  of  Astle/B  or 
the  Surrey  do  to  our  own  fashionable  opera-goers.  Bat 
great  as  the  difference  may  be  between  an  audience  of 
tne  cmera  and  those  of  our  minor  theatres,  it  is  far 
less  than  that  which  exists  between  the  audience  of  a 
Paris  boulevart  theatre  and  those  of  the  Yictoriii  and 
Surrey.  Although  before  the  doors  are  opened  in  a 
Paris  theatre  the  eagerness  to  obtain  entrance  arnom; 
the  crowd  outside  is  quite  as  great  as  id  to  be  fonnd  i 
in  a  London  theatre  on  boxing  night,  far  more  order 
and  regularity  exists  amon^  tnem.  And  this  is  to  be 
attributed  more  to  the  admirable  police  arrangements 
than  to  anv  greater  amount  of  patience  among  tli^ 
playgoers  themsdves.  Policemen  are  stationed  at  all 
the  doors  to  maintain  order.  A  sort  of  morabk  j 
wooden  barricade  or  passage,  broad  enough  to  allov 
two  or  three  people  to  stand  abreast,  l^ids  to  tbe 
paying  boxes.  The  first  comers  take  the  first  phu^. 
and  the  others  follow  in  their  turn.  In  this  manner  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  persons — ^many  of  whom 
have  possibly  been  waiting  some  honrB— enter  withoat 
crush  or  inconvenience. 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  different  chan^ 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  French  circus  and  other 
places  of  amusement  in  which  feats  of  strength  and 
ag^ty  were  exhibited,  and  the  improrements  whieE 
had  been  made  in  the  performance ;  we  will  now  attempt 
to  trace  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  other 
theatres  where  intellect  and  wit  ore  considered  d 
higher  importance  than  mere  exhibitions  of  mnscnhr 
strength.  The  Ambigu  Comiqne — a  theafare  mnch  is 
Yoguc — ^was  originally  foundea  in  1769,  by  an  ItaliaL 
who  exhibited  in  it  some  wooden  marionettes,  yi^- 
he  managed  with  great  sldll.  He  was  much  natroni«ed 
and  his  uieatre  became  a  place  of  fashionable  rj^f- 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  very  ^|Ood  deecripUoB 
extant  of  his  peiformances,  but  that  his  puppets  mibt 
have  been  of  very  lar^e  size  is  certain ;  for  on  oft^ 
occasion  when  a  favourite  wooden  actor  had  been  di^ 
abled  from  making  its  appearance  by  an  acddeot. 
which  befel  it  just  as  the  performance  was  about  to 
begin,  Audinot  the  manager,  rather  than  allow  tk 
audience  to  be  disappointed,  hit  upon  the  ingenioiK 
expedient  of  placing  one  of  his  own  children  in  tk 
character  which  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
puppet.  The  child  played  its  part  admirably,  vsA  n 
was  some  little  time  before  the  audience  f ouna  oot  ^ 
trick.  It  succeeded,  however,  and  the  audience  were 
so  pleased  with  the  performance  that  the  puppet  ^ 
forthwith  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  m 
the  child  continued  to  perform  the  part  dJ  degree 
other  children  were  mixed  with  the  Duppets,  and  vo* 
so  much  better  liked,  that  in  the  ena  the  representa- 
tions were  performed  solely  by  tfaem^  the  puppets  beinf 
discarded  aitogetlier. 

The  performances  of  the  children  were  mxichpsti^ 
ised  by  the  Parisian  public.  In  the  memoirs  of  &cha^ 
mont  (1771)  he  says,  "  The  public  are  delighted  «>« 
the  jpei*fonnances  of  the  children  at  the  Ambi^ 
Comique,  and  the  theatre  is  crowded  nightly.   1^  i* 
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eipected  that  this  theatre  will  become  a  sort  of  eeminaiT 
lo  train  joimg  artuiei  for  the  stage,  wherel^  those 
vbo  are  powrwned  of  talent  may  be  perfected  before 
tatio^  ^tpointments  at  other  theatres.  At  the  same 
tine  it  must  be  admitt«d  there  is  a  strong  partj 
against  the  idea  of  training  children  for  the  sta^ ; 
comideriDg,  as  tJtej  do.  that  tbeir  morals  ore  tberebj 


isfa, 

f  tbesb 


them  to  lead  a  life  of  depraritj  thaJi  to 
m  to  develop  -wbaterer  natnral  talents  for 
„  they  may  possess." 
We  perfecfly  a^ee  with  tihosc  who  objected  to  such 
R  method  of  en^oyin?  children,  especiallr  when  the 
I  iqiutatioQ  of  the  Franch  stage  in  tbe  time  oi  Louis  XT. 
is  tikcn  into  conai deration.  Bod  aa  are  its  morals  at 
'  present,  they  were  infinitely  wotbo  then.    If  we  are 


'  not  greatly  mistaken,  actors  and  actreesee  wer«  then 

'  under  tbe  baa  of  eicommonication  of  the  chnrcb; 
at   any  rate,    any   peraone — especially  females — who 

'  eiit«red  into  tbe  theatrical  profession  were  considered 
unfit  for  respectable  private  society. 

We  read  in  tbe  same  author's  memoirs,  that  in  the 
jear  1772,  Uadam«  Dnbarrv,  who  sought  every  means 
"f  amasing  the  kin^f,  who  was  sobject  to  fits  of 
melancholy,  isTited  Andinot's  tronpe  of  childi«n  to 
play  at  the  Gbatesn  of  Choisi^,  which  she  then 
occnpied.  The  first  part  of  theu'  performance  was 
a  little  comedy  oaUed  II  n'lf  a  pat  pbu  tTenfanB,  written 
by  Nonsaret,  in  which  there  was  much  wit  and  more 
unmorality.  Then  an  after-piece  called  La  gitingvette, 
carieatarin^  the  nuumerB  of  the  low  tareroB.     Tbe 

I  "hole  termuisted  by  the  ballet  pantomime  of  "  Poaa 


the  p«rfornuuice,  and  langbed  heartily,  and  the  king 
occaaionallT  smiled,  but  altogether  the  exhibition  baa 
not  the  exhilarating  effect  on  him  which  tbe  lady  had 

So  great  a  faroiirite  did  Audinot  become  with  the 
French  public,  and  so  well  was  his  theatre  filled,  that 
at  last  he  had  accnmnUted  sufficient  money  to  pull 
it  down  and  build  another  on  tbe  same  ground.  The 
"  Almanach  des  Spectacles,"  in  tbe  year  tbe  new  theatre 
was  opened  (1791),  speaks  of  it  as  bein^  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  theatre  in  tbe  kingdom,  and 
that  the  company  att«nding  it  were  more  fashionable 
than  at  any  other  theatre  on  the  boulevarts.  The 
theatre  was  burned  down  in  the  year  1S27,  and  a  new 
one,  still  finer  than  the  former,  built  in  it«  pbxte. 


t  APaiTTAKCU 

This  theatre  was  considered  as  the  riml  of  the 
celebrated  Theatre  de  la  Gaite,  many  of  tbe  most 
favourite  pieces  of  tbe  modem  French  st^e  having 
been  produced  from  them,  tbe  memory  of  which  is 
still  mnob  cherished  among  tbe  older  Parisian  play. 
goers.  The  Ambigu  boasts  of  ■'  Tekoli,"  "  Calas," 
"  Tbe  Orphan  of  Genera,"  "  Cai-diUac,"  "  The  Auberge 
des  Adrets,"  and  many  others. 

TheOaitS  produced  tbe  "  Bobber  of  the  Black  Forest," 
"  Margaret  of  Anjou,"  "  The  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  and 
severd  others,  among  them  the  celebrated  "Dog  of 
Uontargis,  or  Forest  of  Boady."  This  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  dramas  over  put  upon  tbe  Fi'enoh 
stage,  and  was  afterwards  translated  into  every  language 
in  Europe.  In  London  it  was  perhaps  aa  great  a 
favonrite  as  in  Paris,  and  had  a  long  and  successful 
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nm.  The  principal  actor  in  the  piece,  as  its  name 
would  indicate,  was  the  dog.  Unlike  the  maffnifioent 
Newfoundland  which  performed  on  the  fingliui  stage, 
the  original  doe,  namod  Di-agon,  was  a  common 
French  poodle.  His  sagacitj  was  marreUons,  and  the 
audience  looked  upon  him  as  something  duper-canine. 
In  Dragon's  performances,  however — as  too  frequently 
happens  in  this  world — there  was  but  a  step  from  the 
subume  to  the  ridiculous.  Few  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  peformances  imagined  bj  what  yerf  oommonplaoe 
ajppliances  Dragon's  sagacify  was  elicited,  and  how 
little  of  love  for  his  ma^r  was  mixed  up  with  it.  To 
allow  the  reader  to  understand  how  little  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  how  much  of  the  absurd  there  was  in  the 
whole  aflair,  we  Will  translate  a  portion  of  a  review  of 
the  piece*  which  appeared  in  the  "  Journal  de  Paris." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  intelligent  animal, 
which  appears  to  rival  in  talent  the  best  actors  of 
the  theatre,  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
piece.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  he  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  celebrated  dog  who  exerted  himself 
so  nobly  in  his  master's  cause.  How  far  this  may  be 
true  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire — certainly  Dragon  is  a 
remarkable  dog.  The  manner  he  conquered  all  timidity 
at  his  first  performance,  going  through  his  part  so 
collectedly,  and  undisturbed  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience,  was  wonderful.  At  present  he  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  his  part.  The  manner  in  which  he  seizes 
tiie  handle  of  the  door  bell,  to  arouse  the  mistress  of 
the  inn,  and  does  not  cease  ringing  till  she  makes  her 
appearance — ^the  eagerness  with  which  he  leads  her  to 
the  theatre  of  the  crime,  dragging  her  forward  hj  her 
apron — and  the  courageous  maaner  he  seizes  on  the 
assassin,  betoken  an  intelligence  of  the  highest  order." 

Alas,  how  completely  all  sympathy  for  the  dog  would 
have  vanished  could  the  spectators  have  known  what 
was  passing  behind  the  scenes.  The  handle  of  the 
bell  was  a  sausage ;  one  piece  of  meat  was  sewn  up  in 
the  apron  of  the  hostess — just  at  the  part  seized  bv 
the  dog — ^and  another  in  the  breast  of  the  murderer  b 
coat. 

The  Porte  St.  Martin  is  another  boulevart  theatre 
of  great  celebril^.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
opera  house  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1781, 
and  the  present  edifice,  which  was  planned  and  built 
in  seventy-five  days,  was  for  some  time  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  constructed  of  wood  and  plaster. 
Externally  it  is  about  as  ugly  a  building  as  can  be 
imagined,  but  internally  its  arrangements  are  very 
good.  After  the  removal  of  the  opera,  melodramas, 
spectacles,  and  ballets  were  performed  in  it,  and  the 
latter  were  of  such  excellence  that  they  were  for  some 
time  considered  superior  to  those  of  the  grand  opera. 
Among  other  celebrated  actors  who  performed  at  this 
theatre  was  the  comic  dancer  Mazurier.  Two  of  his 
characters  were  considered  especially  clever,  both  of 
which  he  performed  in  London.  One,  Jocho — in  which 
he  represented  an  ape,  and  the  other,  Pulichinello. 
The  masks  he  wore  in  these  parts  were  extraordinary 
pieces  of  mechanism,  changing  their  expression  by  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  aione.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  performance  in  London  he  stipulated 
that  he  should  receive  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  lor  each 
mask  he  required.  His  visit  to  London  seems  not 
only  to  have  cost  him  his  own  life,  but  indirectly  to 
have  caused — ^if  not  the  death — ^at  least  the  injuir  of 
the  celebrated  younger  Grimaldi,  which  obliged  nim 
to  quit  the  stage,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Both  Grimaldi  and  Mazurier  were  engaged  at  the  same 
time  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  A  considerable  amount 
of  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  they  attempted 
to  outvie  each  other  in  the  feats  they  peo^formed. 
Mazurier,  in  one  of  his  tremendous  leaps,  sprained 
himself  so  severely  that  he  never  completely  recovered 
from  its  effects.  He  was  unable  to  oontintie  his  pro- 
fession, and  retired  from  the  stage.    He  died  a  few 


months  after  the  accident.    Grimaldi,  who  pUjed  tbe , 
part  of  the  slave  in  Aladdin,  used  co  fail  from  &  great 
height  on  to  the  stage.    One  night,  however,  instead ' 
of  falling  on  the  mattress  prepitf«d  for  him,  be  fell , 
upon  the  boards  of  the  stage,  and  so  injured  hs 
spine  that  he  was  never  able  to  perform  again. 

Another  edabrated  actor  of  the  Porte  St  lCaiti& 
was  a  countryman  of  our  own — ^the  weU-known  and 
highly  respected  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke.  He  performed  in 
Paris  the  part  of  the  monster,  in  a  piece  taken  from 
the  popular  tale  of  "  Frankenstein,  or  the  Fate  d 
Presumption" — a  part  in  which  he  had  already  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  England.  Mr.  Cookers  perfom- 
ances  were  much  admired  by  the  Parisians,  and  tb 
theatre  was  completely  filled  every  night.  Dnrbg 
Mr.  Cooke's  engagement  a  cironmstance  occoired 
which  not  only  snowed  the  despotic  power  the  Freocii 
police  can  exercise  in  theatrical  a£fairs,  but  brought 
to  light  the  determined  character  of  our  countiymaE 
as  well.  A  misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and 
the  manager,  in  consequence  of  some  unfair  advanta^ 
the  latter  wished  to  take.  Mr.  Cooke,  feeling  that  £e 
had  right  upon  his  side,  resolved  not  to  give  ^y. 
insisting  that  the  terms  of  the  ag^reement  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  At  last  the  dispute  arose  to  sucli 
a  neight  that  Mr.  Cooke  resolved  to  give  up  his  en- 
gagement, and  one  morning  sent  word  to  the  manager 
that  he  would  not  perform  in  the  evening.  Ta 
manager  returned  no  answer  to  the  message,  hat  in 
the  evening  sent  a  body  of  gens  d'armes  to  Mr.  Oooke'« 
lodging,  who  conducted  him  almost  as  a  prisoner  tc 
the  theatre.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  commissary  r: 
police,  who  told  him  in  the  presence  of  the  manage: 
that  he  must  perform  or  infallibly  be  punished.  & 
the  commissary  understood  English,  he  might  perhaps 
have  brought  to  mind  our  proverb,  that "  One  m^ 
may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  ten  cannot  malt 
him  drink."  Neither  threats  nor  entreaties  had  tl-^ 
slightest  effect  on  Mr.  Cooke,  and  the  manage:. 
fearing  a  disturbance  among  the  audience,  at  last  ga^< 
way — the  objectionable  clause  he  had  insisted  on  r^^ 
withdrawn,  and  the  pei'formance  vrent  on  in  theregnb: 
manner. 

Many  pieces  greatly  in  vogue  in  England  vrFf 
taken  from  dramas  oi  iginally  played  at  the  FoTt«  St 
Martin.  Among  others  may  be  especiallj  nanit^i 
••  Thirty  Tears  of  a  Gambler's  Life,"  "  Faust,"  i; 
performed  in  London  in  1829,  "Marion  Delonue.] 
played  in  London  under  the  title  of  *' Ambiticii' 
**Lucrezia  Borma,"  the  drama  on  which  the  ojicra  l^ 
founded,  and  "  Don  Osesar  de  Baaan."  Of  the  ntalitr 
of  many  of  the  dramas  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  t!^ 
reader  may  form  an  idea  from  the  fact  that  the  "Tc^' 
de  Nesle,"  written  by  Alexander  Dnmas,  and  product-: 
in  the  year  1832,  is  still  one  of  the  pieces  frequently 
played  at  the  theatre,  and  never  fans  to  draw  gt>.'* 
houses.  One  of  the  last  grand  successes  of  the  F'l^^ 
St.  Martin  was  a  piece  written  by  M.  Paul  Maurice. 
called  "Paris."  It  was  rather  an  acted  panorijna 
than  a  plot,  the  performance  consisting  of  differer^ 
detached  scenes  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Pari> 
It  commenced  at  the  time  of  Cseear  and  indnded  ^^ 
Crusades,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  League,  the  Fronde,  L>'C~ 
the  Ponrteenth,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Empire.  Tut 
whole  of  the  actors  attached  to  the  theatre  perfonDe: 
in  it,  and  the  dresses  and  decorations  were  of  the  m  '^• 
magnificent  description.  One  actress  of  great  celebniy. 
Madame  Naptal-Amault,  appeared  in  it  in  tiir^ 
different  characters — Saint  Uenevieve^  Joan  of  An- 
and  Charlotte  Corday.  Although  ^e  piece  was  r^ 
newed  at  first  with  great  enthusiasn^  it  gradnallj  f«^ 
off,  and  has  since  been  withdrawn  ftojn,  tne  stage. 


FRAMKLm  has  observed  thai  "  expenenoe  keeps  a  desrii^ 
but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 


P<K>pi«'«  Ha«Mlae,  Avgovt  8id.  IM*.] 
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EVENING  LIGHT. 

A  Lat  fbom  the  Lakks. 

Thouoh  Foraess  FellB  extend  a  longer  line 
And  Brantf ell  lifts  a  loftier  brow  than  thine, 
TThoneh  Orrest  Head  perchance  more  bright   may 

glow. 
And  tall  Hl-Bell  a  deeper  shadow  throw. 
Though  beacon'd  CozuBton  be  farther  seen 
And  many  a  spot  more  famed  eindt  between* 
While  other  mountains  rise,  a  varied  host, 
Ab  pictnvesqne  aa  England's  Isle  cam  boast 
(Mirrored  in  lakes  below,  as  blue  and  fair 
As  pamter*s  lore  or  poet's  lay  conld  share). 
Pew  are  the  scenes  more  beantifiil  than  thou 
Canst  gire  thy  gentle  climber,  Bisky  How  !• 
Whether  we  come  when  Winter  gjrandly  throws 
Abroad  his  contrasts  wild  of  glooms  and  snows — 
With  belts  of  clouds  obscuring  Nature  nigh, 
Or  crowning  her  with  crystals  in  yon  sky ; 
Or  when  the  gladsome  Spring  'mid  bloom  and  song 
Glides  with  lithe  step  the  raptured  rale  along ; 
Or  Suaunei's  rainbow  weddeth  shore  to  shore. 
Or  Summer  sunsets  win  ns  to  adore ; 
Or  Autumn  curls  each  smoke- wreath,  tints  each  tree, 
What  luxury  it  is  to  come  to  thee— 
To  note  the  stir  of  human  life  below. 
The  yacht's  light  sail,  the  steamer's  rippling  prow, 
Or  lesser  shallop  floating  far  away 
On  yon  long  track-line  of  departing  day. 
Where  the  glad  waters  thrill  with  golden  light. 
As  music  soon  will  thrill  the  air  of  night ! 
Come  hither,  friend,  and  I  will  tell  thee  now 
Of  something  that  occurr'd  on  Bisky  How. 

'Twas  May,  and  Langdale  Pikes  (crown'd  king  and 

queen 
With  evening's  richest  gold)  reign'd  o'er  the  scene. 
While  Windermere,  rejoicing  in  the  glow, 
Mirror'd  the  dappled  heavens — a  heaven  below ; 
And  the  far  mountains  rose  to  nobler  height 
As  the  first  planet  trembled  into  sight. 
When  Arthur  Gilbeck,  with  dc^bei-ate  stride. 
Took  the  lone  pathway  o'er  the  upland-side. 

Touch'd  by  uie  tender  spirit  of  the  time. 
How  sweet  it  was  that  tufted  slope  to  climb, 
To  breathe  the  wilding's  breath,  the  hawthorn's  balm, 
And  draw  into  the  heart  the  season's  calm,^- 
Awhile  to  lean  the  soul  on  Nature's  breast, 
And  let  the  dav^s  tired  feelings  sink  to  rest, — 
That,  as  glad  dreams  of  deep  repose  ai*e  bom. 
The  body  8  eve  might  be  of  mind  the  mom, 
Assured  the  ancient  Hebrew  Seer  was  riffht. 
Who  sang  "At  evening  time  it  shall  be  hght !" 
O,  sacred  privilege,  sometimes  to  steal 
From  the  mde  world  such  transports  calm  to  feel — 
The  inner  meaninKs  of  life's  boox  to  scan. 
And  think,  with  God's  great  help,  thoughts  worthy 

man! 
How  glorious  then  do  all  things  round  us  grow ! 
How  all  above  doth  marry  all  oelow-^ 
X>oth  lift  it  up  into  a  hoher  sphere. 
And  make  the  purpose  of  its  oeing  clear. 
As  liffht  from  Heaven  on  Nature's  page  doth  shine, 
And  human  thoughts  give  place  to  thoughts  divine ! 

While  Arthur  stood  upon  the  mountain  sod, 
'Felt  all  things  mantled  in  the  love  of  €k>d, 
And  heard  all  Nature's  grateful  whispers  rise 
Jn  one  harmonious  vesper  to  the  skies. 
One  pang  alone  hia  joyous  thoughts  could  dim, 
Or  discord  throw  into  that  peaceful  hymn— 

*  Bisky  or  Buaky  How,  rittng  behind  and  looking  down  upon  the 
villagR  of  Bowncw-oo-Wtodemiere,  crowned  with  crags,  and  probnbly 
ieriving  ita  nanae  fxom  ita  busky  or  buahy  lidas. 


A  momentary  sense  of  all  the  jar 

That  comes  of  man  with  God  and  m«i  at 

An  inward  mourning  for  each  soul  at  strife 

With  Him  who  is  "  3ie  Wav,  the  Trath.  the  Life  "— 

Till  darkest  sorrows  from  the  vanished  years 

Rush'd  back  and  mingled  with  his  gushing  tears. 

Then  comfort  came.    He  mark'd  how  beauty  rose 

O'er  the  wide  landscape  through  its  former  throes : 

He  saw  how  Christ  was  wounded  for  our  sakes — 

That  love  throu^^h  suffering  all  things  perfect  makes — 

That  sounds  which  discord  seem  to  partial  ears 

May  neveor  mar  "  the  music  of  the  spheres  "— 

That  ]>oor  humanity's  repentant  sign 

Jtsdf  is  music  to  the  Ear  on  High. 

And  as  he  gazed  there  dawn'd  upon  his  view 

Gk>d's  process  in  "  creating  all  things  new." 

The  day  was  done,  and  yet  it  was  not  night. 

For  Arthur  knew  cA  eveniny  time  Hwas  light : 

He  felt  the  future  blest,  the  past  forgiven. 

And  Grod  and  Man  at  one,  in  Eaarth  and  Heaven. 

Sfbkoeb  T.  Hall. 


WORDS  OF  THE  WISE: 

OuB  flowers  may  be  blighted,  our  pictures  destroyed,  our 
ornaments  stolen;  bat  our  beautiful  thoughts  are  with  us 
always,  under  all  circumstances  of  riches  and  poverty,  health 
and  sickness,  success  or  disappointment.  They  are  more  safely 
and  surely  our  own  than  any  jewel  wo  can  possess ;  and  what  is 
better  still,  we  can  bring  tliem  out  and  share  them  with  others 
without  the  least  fear  or  grudging,  because  neither  friend  nor 
enemy  can  rob  us  of  them. 

Books  are,  no  doubt;  tlie  readiest  roads  to  knowledge ;  but 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of 
tasto  without  any  extensive  aoquaintanoe  with  books.  If  I 
enter  the  premises  of  a  working  man,  and  find  his  garden  de- 
formed with  weeds,  his  once  latticed  porch  brolran  and  un- 
seemly, his  walls  discoloured,  his  hearth  dirty,  I  know  that 
there  is  little  self-respect  in  the  master  of  that  hovel,  and  that 
he  flies  from  his  oomfortless  home  to  the  niglitly  gratification 
which  the  alehouse  supplies.  But  show  me  the  trim  crocus  in 
the  spring,  or  the  gorgeous  dahlia  in  the  autumn*  flourishing  in 
his  neat  endosure ;  let  me  see  the  vine,  or  the  monthly  rose, 
covering  his  cottage  walls  in  regulated  luxuriance :  let  me  find 
within  the  neatly-sanded  floor,  tlie  well-polislted  furniture,  a 
few  books,  and  a  print  or  two  over  his  chimney ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  occupiers  of  that  cottage  have  a  prinoiple  at 
work  within  them  which  will  do  much  to  keep  them  from 
misery  and  degradation. — Cliarlea  Knight 

A  MAN  who  is  allowed  to  grow  up  with  his  miod  entiroly 
neglected,  has  inflicted  upon  him  a  grievous  wrong.  He  is  cut 
off  fVom  the  sweetest  and  noblest  sources  of  happiness ;  and  even 
if  he  is  regarded  simply  as  an  agent  for  the  production  of  wealth, 
he  is  made  by  ignorance  comparatively  useless  and  inetScteut. 
Crime  and  improvidence,  which  inevitably  produce  destituttott, 
are  in  a  great  degree  oiused  by  ignorance. — FawoM. 

Good  temper  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  both  in  the  work- 
shop and  out  of  it.  If  people  thought  more  of  its  value,  they 
would  be  at  more  pains  to  secure  it.  It  was  a  saying  of  the 
great  Addison,  we  think,  that  a  good  temper  was  worth  five 
hundred  a  year.  The  Christian  workman  knows  how  it  is  to 
be  got.  When  not  a  natural  gift,  it  most  be  planted  and 
watered  by  Ood  in  the  soil  of  a  regenerated  nature. 

Despise  not  little  sins ;  they  have  mined  many  a  soul.  -  De- 
spise not  little  duties ;  they  have  been  to  many  haughty  spirits 
an  excellent  discipline  of  humility.  Despise  not  little  tempta- 
tions; rightly  met  they  have  often  nerved  the  character  for 
some  fiery  trial. 

Self-help  is  the  best  help  in  the  world :  when  once  a  man 
applies  to  it  be  will  not  readily  apply  to  any  other  help.  A 
workman,  if  he  devott)  himself  to  the  speoiaf  duty  of  making 
his  home  happy,  and  of  improving  his  condition,  will  soon  raise 
himself  above  witat  demagogues  call  the  oppressed  clssnos. 

Trus  culture  is  kindliness  of  feeling.  For  what  is  culture  ? 
Is  it  not  the  power  we  acquire  of  sympathising  with  another^- 
of  feeling  the  conditions  under  whioh  he  acta,  and  of  regaxdlng 
one's  own  circunutances  as  they  affisct  others,  and  not  ao  muck 
as  tliey  oondune  to  our  own  gratification  ? 
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THE  INFLUmCE  OF  SOUND  UPON 

LI&HT. 

The  wonderful  infloenoe  of  sound  i^xm  light  was  reeently  the 
Bubieot  of  a  ledtaie  at  the  Bojal  Institution  (Friday,  June  2lBt), 
and  was  illustratod  by  facts  so  novel  and  suggestive,  that  we 
are  quite  sure  very  many  intelligent  readers  will  be  glad  to  see 
a  brief  record  of  them  in  these  columns. 

Professor  Tyndal  began  by  showing  how  a  bar  of  soft  iron, 
poflsessine  in  itself  no  magnetic  qualities,  became  suddenly  and 
temporaruy  endowed  with  all  the  properties  of  a  powerful 
magnet,  by  placing  it  in  the  interior  of  a  coil  of  wire  through 
which  a  magnetic  current  was  made  to  pass;  how  it  then 
attracted  various  masses  and  fragments  of  inn,  and  sustained 
them  in  the  air  in  opposition  to  tne  contrary  attraction  of  the 
ponderouB  gravity  of  some  of  the  nieces;  and  how,  when  the 
galvanic  current  was  interrupted,  tney  were  instantaneously  re- 
leased, and  fdl  to  the  ground  the  very  instant  that  the  fluid 
ceased  to  traverse  the  wire  helix  in  which  the  improvised 
ma^et  had  been  enveloped. 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  show  how  this  experiment 
had  su^sted  to  Faraday  the  br^^ht  idea  that  a  ray  of  iight 
mi^ht,  if  made  to  traverse  a  transnaient  substance,  capable  of 
bemo:  acted  upon  by  magnetism,  oe  caused  to  undergo  some 
pecuuar  change  in  the  relative  position  or  disposition  of  its 
molecules. 

He  experimented  with  some  of  the  very  glass  that  Faraday 
had  manufactured  for  tiie  purpose  with  lus  o?m  hands,  and 
showed  how  he  succeeded ;  how  the  glass  was  influenced  by 
the  magnetic  current  when  placed,  like  the  iron,  in  the  interior 
of  the  galvanized  coil ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pole 
which  was  negative  in  the  iron  was  positive  in  the  glass,  and 
that  which  was  negative  in  the  glass  was  found  to  be  positive 
in  the  iron.  Tliis  was  made  evident  by  a  very  delicate  experi- 
ment, by  which  the  light  when  polarisea  in  its  progress  through 
the  gloss  was  thrown  upon  a  screen.  The  details  are  too  com- 
plicated to  describe.  It  will  be  sufllcient  to  state  that  the'  ex- 
periment was  held  to  prove  that  magnetic  influence  acting  upon 
the  ether,  or  subtle  fluid,  by  which  liglit  (according  to  the 
Cartosian  theory)  is  supposed  to  be  propagated,  aTOcts  the 
molecules  of  its  substance,  just  as  sound  influences  atmospheric 
air,  and  through  it  flame  or  smoke. 

Professor  Tyndal  followed  this  beautiful  theonr  through 
several  interesting  phases,  and  showed  how  a  bar  of  glass  may 
oe  either  rendered  transparent  or  opaque  by  the  action  of  sound 
when  subjected  to  polarised  light ;  and  to  illustrate  the  subject 
ho  showed  a  very  ai£Scu1t  experiment  of  Biof  s  invention ;  so 
difficult  indeed  that  it  hardly  ever  succeeds  in  the  laboratory, 
much  less  in  the  lecture  room.  On  tiiis  occasion  it  was  ex- 
emplified with  a  precision  and  clearness  such  as  was  never 
before  equalled  in  JBngland,  and  perhaps  never  elsewhere  since 
Biot  himself  first  made  the  discovery. 

In  order  to  g^ve  some  idea  of  the  object  of  this  interesting 
experiment,  the  lecturer  took  a  glass  tube  about  six  feet  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  this  he  held  as  nearly  as 
possible  by  the  middle  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he 
rubbed  a  damp  cloth  over  its  surface  ;  the  result  was  tiie  pro- 
duction of  beautiful  and  sonorous  tones,  which  he  could  varynt 
will. 

Again,  he  caused  a  bright  disc  of  polarised  light  to  be  oast 
upon  the  screen,  and  then  placed  an  oblong  piece  of  tourmaline 
in  the  middle  of  it  horizoniaUy ;  this  dimmed  the  light  of  the 
disc  and  indicated  clearly  enough  the  shape  and  position  of  tiie 
object  which  decreased  the  lisht  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  but 
did  not  impede  the  passage  of  the  polarised  rays.  When,  how- 
ever, the  plate  of  tourmaline  was  turned  round,  and  fix>m  a 
horizontal  position  was  made  to  approach  the  vertica],  then,  as 
it  slowly  moved,  the  light  became  more  and  more  impeded,  until 
at  length,  when  it  got  into  a  completely  upright  positioiL  its 
form  tnoroughly  obscured  the  light  and  left  a  dark  void  of  its 
predse  shape  and  size  in  the  midst  of  the  polarised  circle. 
Bearing  these  two  facts  in  mind,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
understand  the  experiment  which  followed. 

The  lecturer  took  a  beam  of  glass  about  five  feet  long,  three 
inches  deep,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness^  which 
he  clamped  at  about  the  middle.  He  then  allowed  a  bright 
stream  of  polarised  light  to  pass  through  it  near  one  extremity, 
while  he  caused  a  <ukmp  cloth  to  be  rubbed  alouff  it  near  the 
opposite  end.  In  this  way  the  light  was  soooessively  brilliant — 
or  totally  obscured— ^n  the  screen,  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  aovnida  oansed  by  paanng  tiie  damp  doth  over  the  glass ; 
and  when  other  Bubaianoes  were  placed  between  tiio  gkss  and 


the  light  a  number  of  difii^ently  ooloured  oonceDtnc  rm^; 
were  thrown  upon  the  scnea,  and  these  appeared  aad  dkr 
appeared  alternately,  according  as  the  lig^t  could  peaetnue 
tnrou^h  the  glass  or  was  eclipsed  by  tiie  tLbratioDs  of  sm^ 
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inventions  hereafter,  simple  as  it  is  in  appearance.  He  took  a 
small  glass  cylinder  or  beam,  say  about  six  inches  long,  an  iodi 
deep,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thicknesi.  Tfaii  he 
placed  in  the  way  of  tbe  polarisoope  in  such  a  manaer  that  it 
entirely  impeded  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  screen :  he  tita 
pressed  upon  it  with  his  hands  at  its  extremities^  and  this  w 
sufficient  to  alter  the  relative  positions  or  ammgement  of  ib 
ultimate  atoms,  for  light  was  instantly  admitid  through  it 
but  only  partially,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  where  tlk 
mechanical  action  had  taken  place,  for  its  upper  edge  wu  M 
dark,  where  of  course  eompreuim  was  evidentiy  huking  effed; 
the  lower  edge  likewise,  as  being  subjected  by  the  presHne  k- 
temionf  was  similarly  impervious  to  Ught,  and  the  neutral axku 
leaving  tho  glass  in  its  natural  opaque  state,  was  diBtisdv 
defined  by  a  dark  and  well  market!  line,  while  all  the  cthc: 
portions  of  the  glass  beam  transmitted  the  rays  dearly  aod 
brightly. 

The  next  experiment,  which  Is  also  completdy  nord  in  it' 
character,  and  admirably  illustrative  of  the  lcctuier*s  subject. 
was  first  made  by  Savard  of  Paris  a  very  short  time  tg(H  wk^ 
found  that  water  issuing  through  an 
orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
containing  it  forms  a  stream  con- 
tracting and  swelling  alternately 
as  it  mils  down,  thus  (Fie;.  1); 
which  is  resolved,  when  illumi- 
nated by  rays  of  polarised  light, 
into  the  appearance  of  broad  and 
alternately  narrow  but  discon* 
nected  drops,  as  diown  in  Fig.  2. 
fiepeating  this  experiment,  the 
lecturer  first  showed  the  water 
fiillinff  as  in  Fig.  1.  He  then 
caused  rays  of  the  polarised  light 
to  illuminate  the  falling  drops  or 
stream,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and 
this  light  he  caused  to  proceed  or 
retire,  or  rather  to  rise  or  fall,  at 
the  sound  of  musical  notes.  The 
experiment  was  so  successful  that 
the  audience  absolutely  tato  the 
tune  performed  by  the  play  of  the 
dancing  light. 

Another  experuncnt,  which  like- 
wise showed  the  power  of  sound, 
was  as  follows : — ^A  small  jet  of 
water  was  made  to  flow  in  an  almost  horizontal  paraUiUff  ( 
as  it  issued  from  a  small  gas  burner  from  a  gas  pipe  4M 
inclined  towards  the  horizon.    The  shadow  of  thiasbeaip 
water  was  projected  on  the  screen.    Near  the  orifice  fiie  14 
of  water  kept  pretty  well  together,  but  the  further  it  lOSff* 
moved  from  the  bunier  whence  it  issued  the  leas  did  it  C?* 
together ;  and  on  tiie  screen  it  could  be  obaerved  distieff? 
to  separate  into  disooimected  globules,  which  giadoally^ 
tached  themselves  from  the  Kxly  of  the  stream  as  it  f''' 
ceeded  in  its  flow.     When,  however,  the    lecturer  took  ^ 
musical  instrument,  and  blew  a  long  and   continuou  ^• 
the  globules  reunited  in  the  stream,  and  visibly  showed  z^'- 
the  sciieen  one  compact  mass  of  water,  flowing  along  in  aha*' 
OS  narrow  and  connected  a  body  as  when  the  stream  ^ 
issued  from  the  pipe— moulded  as  it  were  by  the  shape  of  il 
orifice. 

Various  other  experiments  were  shown  to  iUustnte  t\t^  re- 
ject, and  the  lecturer  proved  that  he  could  control  tlie  flo*> 
light  by  his  voice.  Often,  he  said,  he  amused  LimKJf  H 
repeating  verses  of  Sliakespeare  and  of  Spenser  in  the  ^ntor 
of  a  flicl^ring  flame,  and  tne  intonations  of  hk  voice  in«ie  t 
light  repeat  the  ca^lences  of  the  great  poets. 

Shakespeare  himself  said  **  Music  hath  charms  to  soothf  i^< 
savage  breast,"  but  here  we  find  its  charms  infioeDciDf  ti 
inanimate  elements !  Such  are  the  results  of  some  of  ocr  »^  ^ 
discoveries. 

How  awful  L>  the  thought  of  tlie  wondei?  under  graurJ. 
Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent  dark  pro^c: '. 
How  each  thing  upward  tendi  by  necessity  decreed. 
Aod  a  world's  suppoit  depends  on  the  shooting  of  a  sett 
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"What  sum  do  you  think  I  might  take  as  the 
maxiiiram  ezpenfle  of  a  moderate-sized  borough  P" 
inquired  Robert. 

"  At  the  outside  I  should  say  a  thousand  pounds/' 
said  Moss.  "Certainly  not  more.  I  put  down  two 
hundred  as  the  hustings  expenses,  two  hundred  more 
for  printing  and  incidental  expenses,  and  the  other  six 
hundred  to  be  distributed  as  oocasion  may  require  in 
securing  votes." 

"  But,"  said  Robert,  somewhat  aghast,  "you  do  not 
mean  bribery  by  that  P" 

"  Well,"  said  Moss,  "  that's  a  nasty  name  to  call  it 
by,  if  we  can  find  a  better,  though  it  comes  pretty 
much  to  the  same  thing  after  alL  But  don't  alarm  your- 
self about  that ;  it  is  done  in  nine  boroughs  out  of  ten, 
and  can  easily  be  managed  so  as  to  avoid  detection." 

"  If  you  think,  then,"  said  Robert,  "  it  can  be  done 
for  one  thousand  pounds,  I  will  make  up  my  mind  to 
try  the  next  good  occasion  that  may  offer." 

"  And  I  will  speak  to  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Moss, 
"  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  tell 
me  if  he  hears  of  any  seat  likely  to  be  vacated,  so  that 
we  may  be  the  first  in  the  field." 

About  a  week  afterwards  Moss  told  Robert  he  had 

heard,  confidentially,  that  the  member  for  V ,  being 

greatly  involved  in  pecuniary  matters,  had  resolved  on 
accepting  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  there  would 
now  be  an  opportunity,  if  Robert  wished  for  one,  for 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  political  world. 
Robert,  without  hesitation,  decided  that  he  wotdd 
profit  by  the  chance ;  and  although  the  writ  had  not 
been  issued,  he  immediately  sent  Moss  down  to  the 
borough  to  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  parties,  and  what 
would  be  the  probabilities  of  lus  being  returned  as 
their  member.  Moss  lost  no  time,  but  started  off  the 
same  evening.  Two  days  afterwards  Robert  reemved 
a  letter  from  him,  informing  him  that  ^ere  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  kad  ap<^en  to 
several  leading  members  of  the  place,  who  all  assured 
him  that  the  political  principles,  as  well  as  the  personal 
influence  of  Mr.  Robert  Bvans,  constituted  him  exactly 
the  person  who  should  represent  their  ancient  borough 
in  parHamotit. 

Moss  now  required  authority  from  RobeH  to  form 
a  committee  for  c<mducting  preliminary  operations,  as 
well  as  a  guaswBitee  that  all  necessary  expenses  that 
might  be  incurred  would  be  defrayed  by  him.  Moss 
concluded  his  letter  by  itatlng  that  Robert  need  be 
under  no  apprehensio]!  as  to  the  result,  as  tiot  only 
was  every  person  of  i&ivienoe  on  his  side^  but  beyond 
that,  from  inquiries  he  had  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  M!y  convinced  there  would  be  no 
opponent.  By  return  of  post  Robert  Evans  sent 
Moss  not  only  the  authority  to  form  the  committee, 
and  a  cheque  for  current  expenses,  but  also  a  guarantee 
for  any  further  expenditure  which  might  be  incurred 
on  his  account. 

Shortly  afterwards  Moss  returned  to  London,  having 
put  everything  in  order  for  Robert's  election  when  the 
writ  should  be  issued.  The  member  of  parliament 
^o  held  the  seat  having  publicly  declared  .his  inten- 
tion of  resigning  it,  Robert,  armed  with  some  letters 
of  introduction  from  Moss  to  the  principal  members 
el  the  committee,  now  went  down  to  the  borough  to 
address  the  electors.  His  arrival  having  been  antici- 
pated, the  great  room  at  the  principal  inn  had  been 
hired  for  the  oeoasion,  and  Robert  was  introduced  to 
the  meetingr.     The  re<>©ption  he  met  with  wa^  of  the 


most  flattering  description.  His  speech  (which  iraa  i 
very  good  one,  and  well  delivered)  was  hiteied  to 
with  great  attention.  He  described  himsoSf  u  d 
liberal  Whig  politics,  an  enemy  to  all  abuses;  sttd,iii 
fact,  his  speech  contained  ^ose  points  wliich  m 
generally  to  be  found  in  newspaper  reports  of  eimik 
addresses.  After  Robert  had  concluded,  a  solicitor  in 
the  town  proposed  that  he  was  a  fitting  and  prope 
person  to  represent  the  borough  in  parliament,  which 
having  been  seconded  by  one  of  the  principal  trades- 
men, was  put  by  the  mayor  (who  occupied  the  chair. 
and  carried  almost  unanimously. 

The  next  morning  Robert  Evans  held  a  meeting  vitii 
the  chairman  and  some  of  the  members  of  lus  com- 
mittee,  to  consider  what  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  election ;  and  these  having  been  satisfactonlj 
concluded,  he  left  the  town  for  London.  In  tii< 
interval  between  Robert's  visit  to  the  borongh  %Si\ 
the  issuing  of  the  writ  he  experienced  a  ray  serere 
loss.  He  had  undertaken  to  perform  some  exteiisiT« 
works  on  a  railway  then  under  completion,  bnt  befor>. 
it  was  finished  the  affEur  proved  to  be  bankrupt,  ovk 
to  one  of  the  contractors  being  in  debt  to  the  tmm 
of  20,OOOZ.,  more  than  40002.  of  which  feU  to  Boben^ 
share.  This  not  only  greatly  annoyed  him,  bnt  some 
what  embarrassed  him  for  the  moment,  the  hank  haTin;' 
raised  the  discount  at  the.  time,  thereby  preelading,  tt 
a  certain  extent,  the  possibility  of  his  raising  any  kg' 
sum  of  money.  However,  he  soon  recovered  himself 
and  by  the  time  the  writ  was  issued  he  was  in  readific^- 
for  the  election.  He  sent  Walter  Moss,  accompanioi 
by  a  person  who  had  had  some  experience  in  paib- 
mentary  elections,  down  to  the  borough,  armed  vitli: 
Hiousand  po\mds  in  gold  and  bank-notes,  Robert  h&mc 
informed  them  that  was  the  extreme  limit  he  ironld  f. 
to  for  exx>enses. 

Two  days  afterwards  Evans  followed  his  enusaan*' 
and  met  his  committee.  Nothing  oonld  be  msr 
flattering  than  the  accounts  he  received  from  tlHc 
There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  being  ^ 
turned,  they  said,  and  that  any  dian  v^o  attemFt^ 
to  oppose  him  would  only  make  a  simpleton  of  him^ 
for  his  pains.  They  then  placed  before  him  a  list  of 
the  voters,  separating  those  who  were  donhtful  c-: 
adverse  from  those  who  were  certain,  the  two,how«f 
forming  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  ^^ 
himself,  with  all  his  caution,  could  not  bnt  peree^T^ 
that  his  election  was  a  certainty,  and  he  express- 
himself  highly  gratified  at  his  prospects.  After  th- 
meeting  was  over  he  had  an  interview  with  Moss  ai' 
his  assistant.  Moss  informed  him  that,  althoagh  t 
election  was  certain,  he  was  sorry  to  say  it  woold  be  * 
a  greater  cost  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  bad  f  osi; 
hoped  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  bring  hoiD«| 
Robert  a  considerable  portion  of  the  thousand  pons^' 
he  had  intrusted  him  with,  but  the  greater  port  d  t 
was  already  expended.  In  the  whole  course  d  ^ 
experience  (and  here  the  person  employed  with  tJ^ 
corroborated  his  statement)  he  had  never  met  wiifl; 
more  voracious  set  of  rascals  than  the  lower  roten  ^ 
that  borough ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  neoesar 
to  secure  them  at  any  price.  He  had  still  more  tba 
hundred  pounds  left,  but  there  w«re  the  hartia? 
expenses,  as  well  as  other  matters,  to  settle  for,  as^  - 
greatly  feared  he  should  require  from  two  to  ^ 
hundred  pounds  more.  Robert  made  no  objeotiW'  ^• 
drew  a  cheque  for  the  money,  which  he  placed  i»  ^' 
hands  of  Moss. 
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The  next  moming,  when  Bohert  descended  from  his 
bedioom  aA  the  hotel  into  the  breakf  ast-Toom,  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  points  of  speeoh  he  should  nse  in 
addressing  the  eleotors,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
finding  Moss  and  his  assistant,  with  the  ohairman  of 
the  committee,  in  the  sitting-room,  with  great  anxiety 
expressed  on  their  countenances. 

« I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  said  Moss,  addressing  him, 
"  that  we  have  yery  annoying,  though  by  no  means 
alarming,  news  to  tell  yon." 

"  What  may  it  be  P"  inquired  Bobert. 

"Ton  have  an  opponent  in  the  field,  and  a  very 
formidable  one,  too— Mr.  GK>rdon,  a  wealthy  Lanca- 
shire manufacturer." 

"  Well,"  said  Bobert,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
**  we  cannot  haye  much  to  fear  from  him.  He  cannot 
have  made  many  acquaintances,  coming  so  late  into  the 
field  as  he  has;  and  besides  that,  from  the  list  you 
showed  me  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
to  dread  in  the  matter,  as  I  am  sure  to  be  returned." 

**  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Eyans,"  said  Mr.  Tomldns,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  "that  our  cause  is  not 
perfectly  safe ;  at  any  rate,  without  gp^eat  energy  as 
-well  as  liberality  on  our  part.  The  list  we  showed  you 
yesterday  is  a  true  one,  but  you  do  not  know  the  lower 
voters  in  such  boroughs  as  these.  Many  of  them  would 
not  haye  the  slightest  hesitibtion  to  keep  your  money 
and  yote  for  your  opponent  in  case  he  offered  him  a 
larger  sum  than  you  had  giyen;  and  from  what  I 
understand,  this  Jir.  Qordon  is  spending  money  right 
and  left.  Kow,  if  he  can  get  away  a  hundred  of  those 
men  who  haye  pronused  to  yote  for  you  (and  I  know  he 
can  easily  do  that),  and  those  who,  as  yet,  haye  giyen 
no  answer,  you  will  certainly  lose  the  election.  We 
have  but  one  course  before  us,  and  that  is,  whateyer 
sum  may  be  offered  for  a  yote  by  Mr.  Gordon,  to  bid 
aboye  him.  If  we  do  not — ^it  is  no  use  disgpusing 
matters — your  cause  is  worse  than  doubtful." 

"  And  what  further  adyance  of  money  should  you 
require?"  asked  Bobert. 

"At  least  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  the  chairman. 
"  It  win  be  utterly  useless  your  going  to  the  poll  unless 
you  are  willing  to  spend  that  sum,  or  more." 

Robert  was  intensely  annoyed  at  this  information. 
Already  his  aoeo\mt  at  his  banker's  was  getting  very 
low,  espedally  when  existing  trade  liabilities  should  be 
X>aid  off.  For  some  minutes  he  remained  silent,  as  if 
in  doubt  whether  he  would  not  submit  to  the  loss  of 
the  mon^  he  had  already  paid  rather  than  incur  any 
farther  expense,  Moss  and  his  companions  watching 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  attentively  the  while. 
Finding  Bobert  made  no  answer,  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee  continued:  "Ton  must  decide  at  once,  sir; 
I  assure  you  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

<'  I  think  you  had  better  give  us  instructions  to  go 
on,"  said  Moss,  noticing  the  expression  of  doubt  on 
Robert's  countenance.  '*  After  the  expenses  you  have 
already  been  put  to,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  throw 
up  your  chance  from  the  fear  of  incurring  the  loss  of 
another  thousand  pounds." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  said  Bobert.  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, if  yon  think  the  bankers  here  would  cash  my 
cheque  for  that  amount." 

'*  Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,*  said  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  "  Th^  know  you  too  well  to  have  any 
doubt  as  to  your  responsibility." 

Bobert  immediately  sat  down,  and,  with  a  some- 
what heavy  heart,  drew  a  cheque  for  another  thousand 


pounds,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  said  to  Bobert-- 

"The  nomination  is  to  take  place  at  one  o'dook. 
Can  you  give  me  a  copy  of  your  speech,  sir,  that  I  may 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  reporter,  eo  that  it  may  be 
printed  correctly  P  Aa  it  is  very  probable  there  may  be 
a  great  deal  of  hubbub  and  confusion  in  the  market- 
place, it  would  be  better  for  you  to  write  it  out  to 
prevent  mistakes." 

Moss,  his  friend,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
now  left  the  room,  and  Bobert,  after  having  hastily 
finished  his  breakfast,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  commenced  writing  out  his  speech,  which  he  did 
with  much  care.  He  had  hardly  completed  it  when 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  i^tumed,  and  told  him 
it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  hustings.  Bobert  left 
the  hotel  and  f oxmd  an  open  carriage  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door,  aa  well  as  a  number  of  voters  wearing  his 
colours  formed  in  procession  behind  it,  and  a  band  of 
music  in  front.  They  now  proceeded  to  the  hnatings» 
Bobert  being  loudly  cheered  on  the  road.  He  seemed 
highly  flattered  at  the  compliment,  and  was  in  high 
spirits.  Possibly,  had  he  known  the  truth,  that  all 
those  who  were  cheering  him  had  been  paid  for  their 
labour,  he  might  have  thought  the  whole  affair 
somewhat  less  complimentary;  but  he  was  in  happy 
ignorance  of  it  till  after  his  return  to  London,  when 
Moss  brought  the  subject  and  the  expenses  attending 
it  under  his  notice.  The  procession  moved  on  in  the 
most  satisfaotory  manner,  Bobert's  gratification  in* 
creasing  as  it  went,  till  he  had  arrived  near  the 
market-place,  in  which  the  hustings  were  erected* 
when  he  passed  by  a  large  public-house  which  had 
been  engaged  as  the  head-quarters  of  his  opponent, 
and  in  front  of  which  a  large  concourse  of  the  lowest 
rabble  had  assembled.  Here  the  shouts  which  were  at 
the  time  greeting  Bobert  by  his  partisans  who  gathered 
round  his  carriage  were  completely  drowned  by  the 
yells  and  execrations  and  abuse  showered  on  him  by 
the  supporters  of  his  opponent  80  tremendous  waa 
it  that  Bobert,  who  had  imagined  his  victory  to  be 
completely  secure,  became  g^reatly  crestfallen.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  him,  noticing  the  altered  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance, whispered  to  him-* 

'*Do  not  annoy  yourself  about  those  fellows,  sir; 
not  one  in  twenty  of  them  has  a  vote.  They  are 
simply  hired  by  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  job.  Had  we 
wanted  them  we  could  have  had  them,  and  they  would 
have  hissed  Mr.  Grordon  as  lustily  as  they  are  now 
hissing  you." 

"  But  it's  a  very  imhandsome  thing  of  Mr.  Qordon," 
said  Bobert,  "to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  can 
certainly  be  no  gentleman." 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  chairman,  "  we  muik 
not  talk  in  that  manner." 

''Why  not  P"  said  Bobert,  somewhat  surprised. 

*'  Because  a  gang  of  our  fellows  are  waiting  to  play 
the  same  trick  off  upon  Mr.  Gknrdon  when  his  carriage 
appears  in  sight  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  for  he 
is  stopping  with  a  gentleman  who  lives  about  a  mile 
off.  An  election  would  lose  half  of  its  fun  if  it  were 
not  for  a  little  incident  or  two  of  that  description." 

They  had  now  arrived  at  the  back  of  the  hustings^ 
where  the  mayor  was  waiting  to  receive  Bobert 
Shortly  af terwiuds  Mr.  Gordon  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  fine,  portly-looking  gentleman,  considerably 
Bobert's  senior,  with  a  good-natured,  open  expression 
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of  coimtenance,  apparently  not  in  the  slightest  masmer 
annoyed  or  displeased  at  the  very  rough  salutations  he 
received  from  Robert's  friends.  The  mayor  now  opened 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  introduced  the  two 
candidates  to  the  notice  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  chairman  of  Robert's  committee  then  proposed, 
in  a  neat  speech  (which  was  incessantly  interrupted  by 
the  voices  in  front  of  him),  that  Robert  was  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  represent  the  borough  in  jMurliament, 
and  the  solicitor  before-mentioned  seconded  the  propo- 
sition. 

Robert  now  addressed  the  meeting;  but  he  had 
hardly  commenced,  when  the  excellence  of  the  advice 
given  him  by  the  chairman  of  his  committee,  to  write 
out  his  speech,  so  that  it  might  be  handed  to  the 
reporters,  became  fuUy  apparent.  Not  one  word  in 
ten  that  he  uttered  was  heard  by  any  but  those 
standing  immediately  beside  him,  so  loud  were  the 
shouts  of  applause  and  yells  of  disapprobation  with 
which  he  was  greeted  by  the  two  different  parties.  As 
he  had  been  unused  to  scenes  of  the  kind  his  reception 
completely  staggered  him.  He  became  confused  and 
angry;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  as  well  for  him  that  his 
speech  was  not  distinctly  heard,  for  it  was  so  dis- 
jointed and  confused  it  would  have  been  hardly 
intelligible. 

When  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Gk^rdoniras  proposed  and 
seconded ;  and  he  then  stepped  forward  to  address  the 
meeting.  His  behaviour,  however,  was  far  different 
from  that  of  his  opponent.  He  had  more  than  once 
sat  in  parliament,  and,  moreover,  he  had  been  well 
used  to  address  large  multitudes  of  people.  He  was 
cool  and  self-possessed,  raising  his  voice  on  all  points 
where  clap-trap  could  be  used  about  the  working  man, 
and  honest  industry,  and  other  stereotyped  expressions 
of  the  kind,  which  were  sure  to  elicit  a  cheer ;  while, 
to  any  abuse  which  might  have  been  uttered  against 
him  by  Robert's  friends,  he  replied  in  such  a  jovial, 
good-tempered  manner,  as  made  even  those  abusing 
him  laugh  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  result  was,  that 
when  the  mayor  put  the  question,  and  the  hands  were 
held  up,  there  was  a  vast  majority  for  Mr.  Gk>rdon, 
whereupon  Robert  Evans's  chairman  demanded  a  poll. 
The  proceedings  over,  Robert,  thoroughly  dispirited, 
returned  to  his  hotel,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  Walter  Moss  luid  the  chairman  of  liis  com- 
mittee. 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  latter,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "we  are  aU  safe  for  to-morrow,  I  think.  We 
must  work  hard  to-night,  though." 

"Do  you  think  I  am  pretty  safe?"  said  Robert 
anxiously. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  it," 
said  the  chairman. 

"  But  did  you  notice,"  said  Robert,  "  how  many  held 
up  their  hands  for  Mr.  Gordon  and  how  few  for  me  P  " 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  chairman,  "  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it  ?  As  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  you  do 
not  imagine  those  f eUows  have  votes.  Why,  you  should 
take  no  more  heed  of  them  than  you  would  of  children 
in  a  charity  school.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  you 
do  not  seem  at  all  well  up  in  these  matters." 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  I  am  not,"  said 
Robert.  "  However,  if  you  think  I  am  quite  safe,  I 
require  nothing  more.  But,  at  the  same  time,  tell  me 
what  am  I  to  do  next  ?" 

"Well,  you  must  show  yourself  occa^onally  at  the 
window  of  the  hotel,"  said  the  chairman.  "  If  the  people 


call  for  you,  which  I  will  take  care  they  do,  yoa  most 
then  say  something  to  them ;  any  few  sentences  irill  W 
enough.  At  the  same  time,  put  in  something  jocalir 
if  you  can,  because  the  impression  yon  m^de  to^j 
was  that  you  are  rather  nervous,  and  they  do  not  like 
that.  I  have  given  your  speech  to  the  reporten,vlK» 
have  promised  to  insert  it  veiy  caiefully ;  so  joa  an 
all  safe  there,  at  any  rate.  Now  we  most  lesre  yon,  to 
go  and  keep  our  men  together." 

The  next  day  the  election  came  off.  For  some  vm 
the  votes  were  vexy  nearly  balanced,  but  till  within  tn 
hour  of  the  dosing  of  the  poll  nearly  half  tiie  oob- 
stituents  had  not  yet  voted.  They  were  endeaToorisg 
to  find  whether  they  could  make  the  better  tenns  viu 
Mr.  Gordon  or  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Grordon's  ag«oi 
however,  held  them  on  till  it  wanted  bat  a  quarter  o( 
an  hour  to  the  dosing  of  the  poll.  A  number  of  tli< 
voters  then  besieged  him,  trying,  if  possible,  to  obtk 
from  him  high  terms,  as  Robot  was  at  the  liefid&f 
the  poll.  As  they  were  speaking,  Mr.  Gordon  eDtered 
the  room;" 

"These  men,  sir,"  said  the  agent,  " are waatisg me 
to  pay  them  to  vote  for  you;  but  I  tell  them  joavil 
not  condescend  to  receive  one  vote  that  shall  not  \f 
fredy  given  and  without  being  paid  for." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  (Gordon — ^the  generally  good- 
humoured  expression  of  his  countenance  changing  h 
one  of  great  severity — "'certainly,  you  are  pofectly 
right  Leave  the  room,"  he  said  to  the  voters, 'anl 
remember  this,  that  I  would  sooner  keep  out  of  pario- 
ment  all  my  life  than  condescend  to  obtain  a  an^ 
vote  by  bribery." 

The  voters  here  left  the  room,  evidently  gnail; 
astonished  at  the  reception  they  bad  met  with.  Tv' 
of  their  number  now  hurried  off  to  Walter  Moss,  and 
after  a  minute's  conversation  with  him,  left  him  agiin- 
They  then  joined  their  fellows,  and  unmediately  afta- 
wards  the  whole  proceeded  to  the  hustings  and  Tot^ 
for  Robert  Evans,  iviio  was  afterwards  declared  to  ^ 
the  duly  appointed  member  for  the  borough. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  TOP  OF  THS  LADDXB. 

Immediately  after  the  state  of  the  poll  was  declare 
Robert  Evans  started  for  London,  leaving  Waltc* 
Moss  and  his  assistant  to  arrange  matters  for  him  i: 
the  borough,  and  to  settle  all  outstanding  claims  ^v' 
election  expenses.  Robert  Evans  did  not  airiTe ''" 
town  one  day  too  soon,  so  much  business  of  impoTt- 
ance  having  accumtdated  durii^  hia  absence.  ^ 
examination  of  his  banker's  book  also  gave  him  p^*\ 
uneasiness,  for  he  had  drawn  to  within  a  few  hnn^ 
pounds  of  the  whole  of  his  deposit ;  and  he  had,  in  ^ 
course  of  the  next  few  days,  to  raise  more  than  ~ 
thousand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  otk 
business  transactions.  He  had  now  to  think  in  "^ 
manner  he  could  get  the  required  money;  and  in^ 
other  presented  itself  to  him  than  an  application  ^ 
his  banker  for  an  advance.  But  he  had  a  g^^^ 
aversion  to  this  proceeding  if  it  could  poMiUT^ 
avoided,  as  his  baxiker  was  at  the  time  (in  conaequeoct 
of  a  panic  in  the  money  market),  very  chary  of  huob: 
advances,  unless  at  a  high  rate  of  interast,  and  ^ 
good  security  as  well.  Chi  application  to  the  direeUift 
he  received  for  answer  they  were  willing  to  advaw 
him  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  but  therein"^ 
be  another  good  name  to  the  bill  besides  hie  o«n.  >^ 
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snch  collateral  secnrity  as  -would  deprive  the  transaction 
of  the  slightest  danger  of  loss. 

Bohert  Evans  was  now  fairly  puzzled  what  to  do. 
He  did  not  like  to  apply  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  aid  him 
in  the  matter,  as  he  foiured  that  gentleman  might  thus 
become  aware  of  the  heavy  sum  he  had  disbursed  to  be 
made  a  member  of  parliament,  and  he  might  thereby 
fall  in  his  estimation.  Mr.  Macmurdo  was  at  the  time 
on  the  continent.  He  had  left  England  for  Vienna, 
respecting  a  contract  offered  him  by  the  Austrian 
government  for  building  a  suspension  bridge  across 
the  Danube,  and  he  woxdd  not  be  in  England  in  less 
than  a  fortnight's  time. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Walter  Moss  arrived  in 
London,  and  on  placing  before  Robert  Evans  a  Ust  of 
the  election  expenses,  he  found  that  not  only  all  the 
money  he  had  placed  in  his  and  the  chairman's  hands 
liad  already  be^  expended,  but  there  was  still  a  deficit 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds  to  be  made  up. 
This  intelligence  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to  Robert 
iEvans.  Difficult  as  his  position  had  been  before,  it 
^was  now  far  worse. 

**  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come  back,  Moss,"  Robert 
said  to  him,  "although  the  intelligence  you  have 
brought  me  is  none  of  the  most  agreeable.  Now  let 
us  see  what  we  are  to  do  for  ready  money.  We  shall 
require  at  least  two  thousand  pounds,  within  ten  days 
at  the  latest.  I  have  already  applied  to  the  bank  on 
the  subject,  and  they  have  agp-eed  to  advance  it,  though 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
stipulate  that  I  must  have  another  good  name  upon 
the  bill,  or  place  in  their  hands  some  good  collateral 
security.    Now,  what  are  we  to  do  P  *' 

"  Why  don't  you  apply  to  Mr.  WUkinson  P"  said  Mr. 
Moss.  "  He  knows  you  well  enough  not  to  be  afraid  of 
you.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
the  bill  if  you  asked  him,  for  so  trifling  an  amount  as 
that." 

"  I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  asking  Wilkinson  if  I 
can  help  it,"  said  Robert.  "  I  shall  soon  want  to  pur- 
chase of  him  a  considerable  amount  of  timber,  and  if 
he  suspects  that  I  am  at  all  inconvenienced  for  want  of 
money,  he  may  not  be  disposed  to  let  me  have  the 
quantity  I  want.  Again,  Moss,  I  am  afraid  he  will 
suspect  that  the  expenses  of  my  election  have  placed 
me  in  my  present  position ;  and  nothing  would  annoy 
me  more  than  for  Wilkinson  to  imagine  I  was  a 
reckless  or  extravagant  man." 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  said  Moss,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "that  Macmurdo  is  at  present  away  from 
England.  The  money  the  railway  company  will  soon 
be  owing  i>oth  to  you  and  him  (and  their  security  is 
good  enough)  will  soon  be  due.  Could  you  not  get 
their  paper  discounted  P" 

"  I  do  not  like  doing  that.  Moss,"  said  Robert ;  "  for 
their  debt,  both  to  Macmurdo  and  myself,  though 
concluded  under  one  head,  is  to  be  divided  as  soon  as 
paid,  by  private  arrangement  between  us,  and  Mac- 
murdo's  portion  paid  at  once  into  his  banker's." 

**  Well,"  said  Moss,  "  do  nothing  rashly.  We  have  a 
day  or  two  to  wait  yet ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  wiU 
try  if  I  can  think  of  some  way  to  meet  the  diffi- 
csulty." 

The  next  morning  Robert  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
5£aomiiTdo,  in  which  he  reminded  him  that  the  money 
bcOTCL  the  railway  company  would  soon  be  due ;  and 
^.tithorizing  him  to  sign  the  receipt  for  his  (Macmurdo's) 
portion,  which  he  could  pay  into  his  (Robert's)  banker's, 


where  it  could  remain  till  he   returned  to  England, 
which  would  be  in  a  fortnight's  time  at  the  latest. 

This  letter  gave  Robert  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as 
he  now  saw  a  way  to  release  himself  from  his  difficul- 
ties.   The  directors  of  the Railway  were  men 

of  respectability  as  well  as  liberality,  and  he  had 
no  doubt,  if  he  made  application  to  them  for  the 
payment  of  the  money,  they  would  immediately  accede 
to  the  request,  as  he  was  now  armed  with  an  autho- 
rity from  Mr.  Macmurdo  to  sign  the  receipt  for 
the  whole.  He  could  then  set  aside  what  he  con- 
sidered would  be  the  proportionate  amount  due  to 
Macmurdo  and  use  the  remainder  himself,  which 
would  be  quite  sufficient  for  his  present  expenses. 
Moss  shortly  afterwards  coming  in,  a  letter  was  for- 
warded to  tlie  railway  directors,  requesting  them  to 
advance  the  mon^  due  both  to  Mr.  Macmurdo  and 
himself,  as  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  them. 
Fortunately,  a  board  meeting  was  held  that  day,  at 
which  the  application  was  entertained,  and  with  very 
little  difficulty  granted. 

The  money  was  now  paid  in  to  Robert's  banker,  and 
he  attempted  to  draw  out  the  calculation  as  to  the 
proportionate  amount  due  to  Macmurdo  and  himself. 
To  his  great  horror,  he  found  that  he  had  made 
an  error  in  his  previous  calculation,  and  he  was 
entitled  to  six  hundred  pounds  less  than  he  had  ima- 
gined. This  again  threw  him  into  considerable  diffi- 
culty; and  how  to  get  over  it  he  hardly  knew.  He 
did  not  like  again  to  apply  to  his  banker.  To  their 
offer  of  advancing  him  two  thousand  pounds,  he  had 
returned  for  reply,  that  while  he  thanked  them  for 
their  proposed  accommodation,  he  fortunately  found 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  require  it;  and  he  now 
thought  that,  after  a  letter  of  the  kind,  it  would 
appear  to  them  that  his  affairs  must  be  in  a  state 
of  confusion  were  he  to  make  an  application  for  an 
advance  of  six  hundred  pounds.  Walter  Moss  relieved 
him  from  his  difficulty.  "  I  really  do  not  see^"  he  said, 
«  why  you  should  trouble  yourself  by  making  an  ideal 
separation  between  your  claim  on  the  railway  money 
and  Mr.  Macmurdo's.  Put  it  off  till  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  in  the  mean  time  use  the  money,  or,  at 
any  rate  up  to  a  moiety  of  it,  for  your  present  pur- 
poses. Before  he  arrives  the  money  from  the  viaduct 
works  wiU  be  due,  and  then  you  caa  pay  Macmurdo  a 
cheque  for  his  fuU  amount  the  moment  he  arrives,  or, 
at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  you  have  decided  between  you 
the  amounts  due  to  each." 

Robert,  at  first,  had  some  compunction  in  following 
his  confidential  clerk's  advice.  He  could  not  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  it  was  scarcely  honest  of  him 
to  use  any  part  of  the  money  which  he  believed  really 
belonged  to  Macmurdo,  even  though  he  was  certain  of 
replacing  it  before  a  settlement  of  the  accounts  should 
be  called  for.    He  mentioned  his  objection  to  Moss. 

•*  How  absurd,"  was  his  reply,  "  it  is  of  you  to 
argue  in  that  manner.  If  there  was  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty or  danger  in  your  being  able  to  replace  it,  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  advise  you 
to  make  use  of  it.  But,  as  Macmurdo  has  authorised 
you  to  receive  it,  you  are,  until  his  return,  in  the  light 
of  his  banker.  Why,  you  might  as  well  say  that  your 
banker  is  obliged  to  keep  every  bank-note  and  every 
sovereign  he  receives  from  his  depositors  shut  up 
in  an  iron  safe  without  touching  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  back  at  call  the  precise  moneys  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands.    No,  believe  me,  your  reasoning 
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is  abemrd.  There  is  not  the  slightest  cause  why  you 
should  not  make  use  of  a  portion  of  that  money  till 
Macmurdo  returns  and  asks  you  for  it." 

Robert^  puzzled,  rather  than  convinced,  by  Moss's 
sophistry,  drew  considerably  on  Macmurdo's  portion 
of  the  money  for  his  own  uses. 

About  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Macmurdo's 
first  letter  Bobert  received  another  from  him,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  hoped  to  arrive  in  England 
some  days  earlier  than  he  at  first  expected.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  at  all  impossible  that  he  might  be  in  London 
in  two  days  after  his  letter  had  reached  Bobert.  This 
news  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Bobert  Evans.  The  money 
owing  to  him  for  the  viaduct  would  not  be  due  for  four 
days,  and  if  Mr.  Macmurdo  should  arrive  at  the  time 
he  mentioned  in  his  last  letter,  and  make  application 
for  a  settlement  of  the  account,  Bobert  would  not  have 
sufficient  at  his  banker's  to  pay  him  the  amount  owing. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance this  state  of  affairs  gave  Bobert  Should  he 
apply  to  Mr.  Macmurdo  on  his  arrival  for  a  delay  of 
two  or  three  days,  he  knew  perfectly  well  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it ;  but,  as  be£(Hre  stated, 
Bobert  had  an  immense  respect  for  Macmurdo,  and 
the  idea  of  appearing  in  his  eyes  either  as  a  bad 
accountant,  or  a  man  capable  of  making  use  of  moneys 
in  his  possession  which  were  not  his  own,  caused  him 
too  much  terror  to  speak  to  Macmurdo  on  the  subject. 
He  had  no  one  just  then  to  advise  him,  having  sent 
Moss  into  the  country  on  some  business. 

Bobert  Evans's  mental  faculties  now  became  almost 
prostrate  from  the  anidety  he  was  in,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  care  on  his  countenance  so  marked  as  to  cause 
considerable  uneasiness  both  to  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Murphy.  One  evening,  Maria  noticing  the  depressed 
state  of  her  husband,  went  up  to  his  chair  as  he  was 
seated  by  the  fire,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
with  him,  as  she  was  sure  something  had  happened  to 
vex  him. 

"  Nothing  at  aU,  my  dear,"  said  Bobert.  "  I  am  only 
fatigued ;  there  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with  me." 

"  Bobert,"  saiti  Maria,  playfully,  "  that  is  not  the 
ease.  Kow  you  are  attempting  to  deceive  your  wife, 
and  it  is  very  wicked  of  you." 

"  Wellt  then,  Maria,"  said  her  husband,  '^  if  you  are 
certain  of  it,  you  probably  know  what  it  is,  for  I  do 
not ;  so  pray  tell  me." 

"  Bobert,"  she  answered  with  much  gravity,  "  you 
are  behaving  very  wickedly.  Now,  sir," —  and  here, 
playfully 'taking  him  by.the  chin,  she  turned  his  head 
towards  her,  and  said, — '*  look  in  my  face,  and  tell  me 
without  blushing,  if  you  can,  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened to  annoy  you.    Look  up,  sir." 

Bobert  looked  up  in  his  wife's  handsome  face,  and 
instead  of  answering  or  blushing,  burst  into  a  laugh, 
at  the  expression  of  assumed  gravity  he  saw  marked 
upon  it. 

"Come,  sir,"  she  said— still  jestingly—**  I  will  not 
have  you  laugh ;  answer  me  my  question.  Now,  look 
me  straightforwardly  in  the  face.  Stop  a  minute," 
she  continued,  thrusting  aside  his  hair  from  his  fore- 
head with  her  fingers — "  let  me  dear  away  your  hair 
from  your  brow,  that  there  may  be  no  concealment. 
Why,  what  do  I  see  here?  As  I  am  aHve,  Bobert, 
there  is  a  gray  hair  in  your  head,  and  I  declare  here  is 
another  1  Bobert,  I  suspect  you  have  been  deceiving 
me,  and  that  you  must  be  far  older  than  I  am,  and 
that  you  are  not  my  cousin  after  all."  | 


Maria  continued  jesting  with  him  in  this  way  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  It  should  be  statdd, 
however,  that  the  two  grey  hairs  she  had  discoTered 
were  the  only  ones  she  could  find,  though  they  became 
more  abundant  afterwards. 

The  two  days  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Maomnrdo  bad  not 
arrived  in  England.  On  the  morning  of  tbe  ihird 
day,  however,  Bobert  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
murdo, stating  that  her  husband  had  just  arrived,  but 
was  so  fatigued  with  his  journey  he  could  not  le^re 
home,  and  she  therefore  hoped  that  Bobert  would  call 
and  see  him.  Without  a  moment's  delaj  Boben 
drove  off  to  Macmurdo's  house^  and  was  uabered  bj 
his  wife  into  his  bedroom. 

"  Evans,"  said  Mr«  Macmurdo,  as  soon  as  be  eav 
him,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  to  comtf  romdi 
but  I  feel  so  tired  and  ill,  I  thought  it  safer  not  to 
leave  the  house  to-day.  How  have  afiEairs  been  pro- 
gressing since  my  alraenoe  ?  The  nulway  directon 
have,  of  course,  paid  the  amount  owing." 

"  Yes,  the  money  has  been  in  my  possession  y 
some  days  past.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  orer,"  k 
continued,  sLLghtly  blushing  at  the  falsehood  be  vas 
about  to  tell,  though,  fortunately,  as  his  back  waato 
the  window  of  the  somewhat  darkened  room,  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo did  not  perceive  it — "  for  I  wanted  a  settlemfflt 
of  the  account ;  I  do  not  like  keeping  other  peoples 
money  in  my  hands.  I  should  have  i>aid  it  into  joor 
banker's  at  once,  but  there  are  one  or  two  little  tbings 
I  want  explained,  as  I  hardly  understand  how  acconnti 
stand  between  us." 

*'  WeU,"  said  Macmurdo,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  veQ 
enough  to-morrow ;  if  I  am,  I  shall  be  down  at  your 
office  at  twelve  o'clock.  To  tell  you  candidly  tbe  iTiitli, 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  cheque»  as  my  own  account 
is  getting  somewhat  low." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Bobert,  stammering  sligbtlj. 
**  I  will  wait  for  you  tiU  twelve  o'clock.  By-tbe-bye. 
I  have  an  appointment  to-morrow  at  the  same  time,  t.) 
meet  Simpson,  the  engineer,  at  Crojdon,  and  1  zn^L't 
send  and  put  him  off." 

"  It  will  be  a  pity  to  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Macmuri«): 
"  let  us  say  the  day  after,  at  the  same  time.  1  ^ 
manage  very  well  till  then." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  on  business  matten. 
respecting  another  contract  which  it  was  likelj  vosli 
be  offered  to  them,  and  many  questions  &om  1^.  ^' 
murdo  respecting  the  details  of  the  election,  Eobeit 
left  him,  and  proceeded  to  his  own  office,  wbere  b( 
found  Moss,  who  had  returned  from  the  conn'^T* 
awaiting  him. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  oome  back»"  said  Bobert, "  fv- 
I  wanted  to  see  you  particularly.  I  have  just  bad  i 
yerj  lucky  escape." 

"  What  has  it  been?"  inquired  Moss. 

"  Macmurdo  has  arrived  in  England*  and  be  vasts 
a  settlement  of  the  account*  I  have  not  enoogb  aX  tbe 
banker's  to  pay  him.  He  proposed  coming  bere  t^ 
morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  but  I  have  foriunatc; 
managed  to  put  him  off  till  the  day  after ;  so  1  *^ 
all  rights  as  the  money  for  the  viaduct  is  dne  bj  thea- 

"  Ton  are  in  error,"  said  Moss,  "  for  it  will  not  ^ 
due  for  three  days  yet." 

"  You  must  be  wrong.  Moss,"  said  Evaosi  ^^ 
getting  greatly  alarmed;  "  that  cannot  be  the  case. 

"  I  am  right,  for  all  that."  It  was  original^  agre^^ 
that  it  shoidd  be  paid  to-morrow;  but  if  you  remcs* 
ber,  it  was  allowed  to  stand  over  for  three  daysloogtf^ 
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"Too  true,"  said  Evans,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration ;  "  it's  too  true.    "Wliat  shall  we  do  P" 

"How  mach  Lave  we  at  the  banker's?"  inquired 
Moss. 

"We  want  at  least  eight  hundred  pounds  to  paj 
Macmurdo  what  I  estimate  to  be  his  proportion  of  the 
railway  money." 

"Well,"  said  Moss,  "let  the  worst  come  to  the 
-worsts  we  must  make  an  application  to  the  bankers. 
There  will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  them 
to  advance  the  sum  required  on  the  security  of  the 
viaduct  money.  Still  we  must  trust  a  little  for  the 
chapter  of  chances.  If  we  could  find  some  excuse  for 
putting  off  Macmurdo  for  a  few  days,  it  would  be 
better ;  but  even  if  that  should  f  ail«  we  know  now  we 
have  something  to  fall  back  upon." 

In  the  evening  Robert  called  on  Mr.  Macmurdo, 
resolving,  if  possible,  to  invent  some  excuse  for  delay- 
ing the  meeting.  He  had,  however,  no  occasion  for 
patting  his  resolve  into  execution.  Mrs.  Macmurdo 
received  him  with  an  expression  of  much  anxiety  in 
her  countenance. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Evans,"  she  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Macmurdo  is  very  HI.  The  doctor  has  been  to  see 
him,  and  says  he  must  not,  on  any  account,  be  allowed 
to  interfere  in  business  matters  of  any  kind  for  some 
days  to  come.  Over-fatigue  and  great  anxiety,  he 
considers,  has  been  the  cause  of  his  illness ;  and  if  he 
does  not  have  perfect  quiet,  as  well  as  great  care  and 
attention,  it  is  very  possible  it  may  end  in  fever ;  so 
yon  will  not  consider  it  unkind  of  me  if  I  do  not  let 
you  go  up  to  see  him." 

^*  Certainly  not,"  said  Robert,  "  you  are  quite  right 
not  to  disturb  him.  But  tell  me  what  I  had  better  do. 
I  have  an  appointment  with  him  to-morrow;  do  you 
not  think  I  had  better  put  it  off?" 

"  Cei-tainly,"  said  Mrs.  Macmurdo ;  "  for  even  if  he  is 
better,  I  shall  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  house ;  so 
you  need  not  keep  in  on  his  accoimt." 

The  next  day  passed,  and  two  others  followed  before 
Mr.  Macmurdo  was  able  to  attend  to  business. 
When  he  left  the  house  Robert  was,  of  course,  per- 
fectly prepared  to  give  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
owing  to  Mm,  and  their  meeting  ended  quite  satis- 
factorily. Macmurdo  then  proposed  to  Robert  that 
they  should  each  take  a  part  in  two  separate  contracts 
which  were  offered,  both  of  which  promised  to  yield  a 
large  profit.  Robert,  who  now  found  he  had  urgent 
necessity  to  redeem  his  late  expenses,  readily  enter- 
tained the  proposition.  It  would  be  useless  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  details  $  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
speculations  of  great  magnitude,  not  only  requiring 
ability  and  energy  to  carry  out,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  as  well. 

Robert's  mind  was  now  at  rest  again,  and  he  was 
able  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  his 
f nends  on  the  result  of  his  election.  His  wife>  not- 
withstanding her  f  ears,  could  not  repress  her  pleaaure 
at  the  idea  of  her  husband  being  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, while  poor  Mrs.  Murphy  seemed  now  to  regard 
lier  adopted  son  as  something  more  than  mortal. 
Robert  received  all  their  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions with  a  sort  of  dignified  composure,  which  had 
something  almost  comic  in  it  when  his  really  intense 
satisfaction  was  taken  into  consideration. 

The  time  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  now  arrived ; 
and  Robert,  presented  by  Mr.  Macmurdo,  took  the 
oaths.    Of  all  the  compliments  which  had  been  paid 


him  on  his  success  none  were  more  g^*ateful  to  Robert, 
or  uttered  with  more  apparent  sincerity,  thaji  those  of 
his  friend  Macmurdo.  "  I  always  knew,  from  the  first 
day  I  saw  you,"  said  he,  "  that  you  were  a  clever  fellow, 
and  would  make  your  way  in  the  world.  You  have 
made  a  start — ^keep  it.  If  you  choose  to  apply  your- 
self to  politics  (only  mind,  not  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
business),  I  should  not  wonder  seeing  you  one  day 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  read,  with  pleasure,  your  speech  from 
the  hustings,  and  it  did  you  great  credit.  Very  few 
men,  who  had  not  had  more  experience,  could  have 
been  so  composed  and  self-possessed  as  you  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  time." 

Robert  made  no  direct  answer,  but  ootdd  hardly 
help  smiling  when  he  remembered  the  horribly  nervous 
state  he  was  in  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  confused 
nature  of  his  speech. 

He  and  Macmurdo  now  took  their  seats  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House;  Macmurdo  explaining  to 
him  the  different  forms  which  were  used  in  conducting 
the  business,  as  well  as  pointing  out  to  him  the  various 
celebrities  as  they  entered,  to  many  of  whom  Robert, 
was  introduced. 

That  evening  he  and  his  wife  dined  with  Mrs.  Mac- 
murdo. There  were  no  other  guests  present,  and  they 
had  a  very  pleasant  and  friendly  evening  together. 
When,  after  dinner,  they  were  all  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  Mrs.  Macmurdo  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Evans  that  neither  of  their  husbands  appeared  to  be 
looking  in  good  healthy  and  she  thought  that  both  of 
them  had  too  much  on  their  minds. 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Maria;  "  and  that  siUy  husband 
of  mine,  labouring  under  the  impression  that  he 'had 
not  enough  already  to  attend  to,  has  taken  the  whim 
into  his  head  to  become  a  member  of  parliament. 
Ever  since  he  was  elected  he  has  been  as  thoughtful 
as  a  judge.  I  am  fuUy  convinced  he  is  labouring 
under  the  impression  that  the  whole  cares  of  the 
nation  will  be  thrown  upon  him,  and  ho  is  dreadfully 
alarmed  how  he  shall  be  able  to  manage  them.  Do 
you  know  he  is  getting  quite  grey !  I  found  two  grey 
hairs  in  his  head  the  other  evening,  and  I  have  dis- 
covered three  more  this  morning.  I  am  really  getting 
quite  alarmed  about  it,  and  if  he  goes  on  in  that  manner 
I  shall  have  a  grey-headed  old  man  for  my  husband, 
instead  of  the  quick-witted,  handsome  young  fellow  he 
was  a  few  months  since.  If  ever  he  puts  up  for  parlia- 
ment again  I  shall  go  and  oppose  him  myself." 

Although  the  wit  of  Maria's  remark  was  not  very 
prominent,  it  seemed  to  amuse  them  very  much,  and 
the  evening  passed  off  in  great  harmony. 

(  7b  ie  eotUtnuftt.) 


TEE  BEST  FRIEND. 

Thkt  gate  me  advice  and  counsel  in  atore^ 
Pmised  me  and  honoured  me  more  and  more ; 
Said  that  J  only  ahould  ••  wait  awhile," 
Offered  their  patzonago,  too,  with  a  smile. 

But  with  all  their  honour  and  approbatbn, 
I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  of  atarvation. 
Had  there  not  come  an  excellent  man. 
Who  bravely  to  help  me  along  began. 

Good  fellow !— he  got  me  the  food  I  ate, 
His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  forget: 
Yet  I  cannot  embrace  him— though  other  folks  oaii^ 
For  I  myself  am  this  excellent  man  1 

From  the  German  of  Heins. 
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LADY  DEBWJENTWATER8  LAMENT. 

[During  thf"  insniTCcUon  beaded  by  Lord  Mar  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts,  A-D.  1715,  oue  of  the  chief  adherents  of  the  unfoi-tunate 
Prince  James  was  James  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Derwentwat«r.  It  is 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  being  loth  at  the  outset  to  rise,  was  decided 
thareto  hj  the  taunt  of  his  ladj,  as  here  quoted.  For  his  part  in 
the  war  he  was  afterwards  condemned  and  executed  as  a  tniitor, 
F<bruai7  24th,  1716.  His  high-souled  wife  atoned  nobly  for  her 
fault,  if  it  was  a  fiiult.  Most  daringly,  at  her  own  peril,  she  carried 
off  her  husband's  head  from  the  public  place  where,  according  to 
custom,  it  was  exposed  afler  his  decapitation.  The  details  of  tlie 
insuiTection  will  be  found  in  Lord  Mahon's  *'  Karratiye  of  the  Insur- 
rection of  1745."] 

Oh,  snininer  day!  thy  length  of  light 
Is  far  too  short  for  all  my  sorrow. 
And  I  must  wake  each  weary  night 
To  weep  again  upon  the  morrow. 
What  shall  I  do  in  the  winter's  cold  ? 
Ferchuice  my  tale  will  all  be  told, 
And  end  be  made  of  all  my  crying. 

I  mourn,  I  mourn  my  buried  lord ! 

Not  that  his  death  is  the  saddest  thing, 
Pall  by  the  axe  or  fall  by  the  sword, 
What  could  it  matter  P — 'twas  for  the  king ! 
He  sank,  but  bravely  stemmed  the  flood ; 
The  cause,  well  watered  with  his  blood, 
Shall  live  the  better  for  his  dying. 

But  oh !  for  the  grievous  word  I  spoke, 
Oh !  that  I  did  him  such  cruel  wrong ; 
I  longed  to  be  doing  and  rouse  our  folk, 
I  thoujght  him  tarrying  over  long — 
I,  who  had  lain  l>e8iae  his  heart, 
I  to  have  dreamed  that  a  craven  part 
Fluttered  the  pulse  that  beat  so  truly  1" 

For  when  they  said  the  time  drew  nigh, 

The  king  was  coming  to  claim  his  own ; 
That  "  Spears  and  spurs  "  was  now  the  cry, 
And  "  Up  with  the  Stuart !  the  Gkrman  down !" 
When  all  the  leaders  of  the  band 
Demanded  counsel  at  his  hand, 
And  I  looked  he  should  answer  duly— 

He  sate  mute,  nor  could  I  divine 

What  was  tiie  trouble  that  vexed  his  face ; 
(Ah !  he  thought  but  of  me  and  mine,) 
I  rose  hastuy  up  in  my  place ; 
I  threw  my  fan  across  the  board. 
Said,  "  There,  my  lord,  give  me  your  sword ! 
'*  Though,  faith  I  your  courage  needs  no  cooling !" 

Oh,  and  alas !  for  my  wilful  pride ! 

Before  I  made  an  end  of  speaking 
I  knew  my  fault,  he  rose  and  sighed, 
My  flushing  face  with  sad  eyes  seeking : 
He  said  (so  gently)  "  Nay,  sweet  Mf^ge ! 
"  Thyself  shalt  bind  me  on  the  badge, 
"  Thou  art  most  excellent  at  schooling  I 

Oh,  mournful  head !  thou  still  art  fair 

And  comely  to  my  longing  eyes ; 
Thy  blackened  cheek,  thy  withered  hair 
Are  bright  to  me,  thou  dear-bouffht  prize. 
As  when,  with  looks  of  wedded  love, 
I  first  beheld  thee  bend  above 
To  kiss  my  lips  before  the  altar. 

My  sight  grows  heavy  with  my  grief. 

And  I  must  sink  to  dreams  oi  sadness ; 
Might  I  in  sleeping  find  relief, 
Or  die — and  wake  a&rain  in  gladness ; 
Oh !  might  I  win  nis  side  again, 
Though  all  the  way  were  mortal  pain, 
I  would  advance  and  never  falter ! 

MoNTooMs&T  Banking. 


SALMON  AND  THE  SALMON         \ 
FISHERIES. 

Whetheb  we  measure  the  salmon  as  to  its  iadlTidnal 
value,  consider  its  merits  as  an  angler's  fish,  or  Btady 
it  as  a  problem  in  natural  histoiy,  it  is  alike  iateresting. 
As  a  problem  in  natural  history  it  has  formed  at  one 
time  or  other  a  theme  of  inquiry  to  nearly  all  oor 
celebrated  naturalists;  and  even  now,  after  half  t 
century  of  keen  discussion,  both  public  and  pnTate,  i 
there  are  many  habits  of  its  life  yet  undetermined,  or 
at  least  about  which  there  are  conflicting  opimom. 
In  particular,  neither  the  rate  of  salmon  growth  nor 
the  period  of  salmon  reproduction,  on  a  correct  knor. 
led^e  of  which  the  proper  economy  of  a  salmon  fisher; 
is  in  a  large  degree  dependent,  have  yet  been  so 
accurately  determined  as  in  the  interests  of  so  ralaable 
a  property  we  could  wish.    Numerous  parliamentazy 
inquiries  have  been  held  with  the  view  of  legiedstuig 
for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  and  the  regcuation(3 
the  salmon  fisheries,  and  much  valoable  evidence  on 
the  natural  history  and  habits  of  that  fish  has  by 
such  means  been  collected ;  but  it  would  seem,  from 
information  we  have  received,  that  vet  more  inqaiir 
will  have  to  take  place,  and  yet  more  legislation,  public 
or  private,  have  to  be  entered  into,  before  our  salmon 
proprietors  will  be  satisfied,  or  our    great  Engliab 
rivers  become  again  populous  with   ^'saumons.^  In- 
deed it  is  questionable  if  some  of  our  most  important 
rivers  irilf  ever  again  be  able  to   afford  a  nealthj 
dwelling-place  to  such  a  fastidious  flush  as  the  salmon. 
Mr.  Buckland  and  a  few  other  enthusiasts  are  ms^M 
determined  efforts  to   repopulate  the    Thames  viu 
aalmo  solar,  as  well  as  to  place  in  that  river  some  otb^ 
fishes  of  the  salmon  kind ;  and  because  one  salmon  has 
been  found,  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  a  snnuner 
time  for  the  river  angler  has  again  arrived,  and  that 
now  the  Thames  fisherman,  insteid  of  sitting  for  horns 
on  a  punt  trying  to  hook  half  a  dozen  of  gudgeon, 
will,  like  the  mighty  anglers  of  tJie  north,  take  rod  is 
hand  and  try  his  prowess  with  "  the  venison  of  tbe 
waters."    It  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  price  de- 
manded for  our  manufacturmg  greatness  tnat  such 
valuable  fish  as  the  salmon  must  be  banished  frop 
some  at  least  of  our  rivers.    There  are  no  salmon  in 
the  C^yde.    Because  of  the  stream  of  filth  which  is 
drained  into  that  river  from  Glasgow,  the  fish  cannot 
reach  their  spawning  groxmd,  whicn  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  small  tributaries  that  flow  into  the  main 
stream  shortly  after  it  leaves  its  source.    Without 
good  spawning  ground  there  can  only  be  a  scant 
supply  of  salmon  in  any  river,  and  if  the  water  heconie 
polluted  the  ^ah  are  sure  to  be  killed,  or  to  desert  the 
stream  altogether.    Several  rivers  in  England  are  no* 
destitute  of  fish,  and  it  would  be  nsdess,  in  their 
present  condition,  to  try  and  replenish  them,  even  bj 
artificial  breeding.    Wnen  the  waters  are  purified  tbea 
the  salmon  may  return  to  them. 

The  capital  stock  of  salmon  in  the  rivers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland 
particularly,  yielding  as  it  does  such  a  large  annual 
supply  for  food  purposes,  must  be  of  enormous  ralo?. 
and  tne  fish  must  greatly  exceed  in  number  any  of  tbf 
estimates  that  have  yet  been  formed  of  salmon  stock. 
The  river  Tay,  for  instance,  which  is  the  chief  saJmc^ 
river  of  Scotland,  gives  life  and  food  to  millions  of  the 
salmon  kind.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  enormooi 
rate  at  which  the  salmon  multiplies  his  kind,  eacii 
female  fish  yielding  on  the  average  five  thousand  ege^. 
we  are  apt  at  fint  to  listen  with  surprise  to  the 
complaints  of  those  fidiery  economists  who  are  pe^ 
petually  crying  out  that  we  are  "  over-fishing,**  ^ 
that  if  we  persist  in  going  on  as  we  are  doing,  we  mnct 
speedily  exterminate  the  fish.  One  requires  to  hsve 
a  knowledge  of  the  dangers  that  have  to  be  ox&eoa^ 
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ultintfttel^  omre  at  the  oonditiou  of  table  fish.  A 
large  jiercent&ge  of  the  eg^  oro  nnproductiTC,  becanse 
of  their  not  being  fructified,  or  from  other  eqnaUj 
destructive  causea;  Eind  the  joung  fiah  are  killed  ia 
thouBanda  at  the  period  of  their  life  nben  thov  are 
least  able  to  protect  themaelvee.  Eiven  after  the  aalmoa 
bavo  arrived  at  a  marketable  stt^fe  thej  are  killed  in 
a  very  nnecoDomic  way  bj  the  tenants  of  the  aalmon 
fisheries ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  recent  leffialation 
providing  a  brief  time  of  rest  every  week,  when  it  is 
illegal  to  capture,  and  shutting  up  the  atreams  alto- 
gether during  the  spawning  season  of  the  fish,  the 
prophecies  of  the  eoonomiata  might  have  come  to  pass, 
and  by  this  time  we  might  have  had  no  salmon  to 
write  about.  As  a  salmon  river  belongs  in  general  to 
xnany  different  proprietors,  so  it  is  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  fisheries,  most  of  which  are  held  by  different 
fc^nanta.  The  one  idea  of  all  engaged  in  it  ia,  as  far  aa 
tlie  proprietors  are  concerned,  a  large  rent,  and  so  far 
OS  ^e  tacksmen  are  interested,  the  largest  possible 
supply  of  fiab,  in  order  that  after  paying  their  rent 
t'bcj  niay  have  for  themselves  as  lajge  a  pi-ofit  as 
possible.  The  consequence  of  coarse  is  that  everr 
j-rta-n  looks  out  for  h'm'M'lf :  to  the  tenant  all  are  fiah 
that  come  to  bis  net,  no  matter  whether  thej  be  grilse 
(tuiBpawDed  fisb)  or  foil-grown  aalmon. 

The  most  legitimate  way  of  taking  salmon  ia  by 
rpwi.wii  of  a  net  and  coble.  The  tenant  of  a  Gsher^r  or 
his  assistant  aaila  out  across  tiie  river  at  his  atotion, 
ixK  a.  boot  called  a  coUe,  dragging  the  net  behind 


him ;  he  then  sails  in,  the  other  end  of  the  net  being 
dragged  in  by  means  of  a  windlass.  This  operation 
ia  usually  performed  three  or  fonr  times  a  day,  at  the 
making  and  ebbing  of  the  tide,  if  the  particular  piece 
of  water  ia  within  flie  tidal  influence-  Our  engravii^ 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  rnodu*  operandi .-  it  represents 
a  fishing  station.  The  lessee  of  the  fishery  has  rowed 
out  in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  fish  or  two :  he  is 
waiting  or  watching,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will 
commence  to  row  home,  the  windlass  being  put  in 
motion  by  his  assistants.  The  scene  depicted  in  the 
engraving  is  on  the  Tay,  our  foremost  Scottish  aalmon 
river,  fte  salmon  rental  of  the  Tay  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  rears,  tome  of  the  fishine  stations 
being  of  great  value.  Since  the  syatem  of  artificial 
breeding  was  begun  the  produce  of  the  river  has  been 
largely  augmented.  In  1834  the  total  annual  rental 
of  flie  river  was  a  litUe  above  9,0001.,  whilst  in  1864  it 
had  increased  to  nearly  1T,00UI.  Some  of  the  individual 
fisheries  on  the  Tay  are  veiy  valuable,  although  the 
returns  fluctuate  a  good  deal  One  nobleman,  a  Tay 
proprietor,  must  have  obtained  from  hia  fishery  during 
the  last  thirty-fire  yeara  a  snm  of  at  least  one  nnitdrea 
thousand  pounds.  As  an  index  to  the  number  of  fish 
(salmon  of  course)  taken  from  the  Tay  annually,  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  as  many  as  a  hundred 
thousand  fish  have  been  taken  between  the  Isle,  on 
affluent,  and  the  sea.  "  A  stream  like  the  Tay,"  we  ore 
told  in  the  "  Harvest  of  the  Sea,"  "'  ought  to  have  a 
stock  of  breeding  fish  sufficient  to  produce  more  than 
a  hundred  milliona  of  e^s,  because  the  destruction  of 
the  spawn  and  the  yonng  fish  is  so  enormous  oa  to 
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require  provision  for  a  large  amount  of  waste.  By  the 
natural  system  of  spawning  it  is  supposed  that 
only  one  %g^  in  each  thousand  comes  to  the  fisher- 
man's net  as  a  twenty-five  pound  fish."  The  salmon 
has  8u£fered  much  from  being  taken  by  improper 
nets.  Nothing  is  so  much  against  the  prosperity 
of  a  salmon  river  as  stake  and  bag  nets  in  its 
estuaiT,  or  near  to  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  We 
know  now  ii^jurious  these  nets  are  from  the  history 
of  the  river  Tay.  At  the  time  when  there  w«re  no 
stake  or  ba^  nets  to  intercept  the  salmon  in  the  sea 
the  Tay  fisheries  were  enormously  productiye;  but 
from  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  these  destruc- 
tive nets  the  river  stations  commenced  and  continued 
to  fall,  and  k^t  low  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
existenoei  and  till  the  time  of  their  removal;  after 
which  the  take  of  fish  continuied  annually  to  improve, 
till  it  again  reached  the  old  marie.  Some  people  may 
say  that  it  is  of  no  great  consequence  by  what  meant 
you  take  your  sali^on,  so  that  you  can  obtain  the 
quantity  you  desire  {  but  the  mode  of  capture  is  of 
consequence,  because  any  given  river  will  only  grow 
and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fish,  and  if  there  be  stake 
and  baa  nets  the  chances  are  that  the  annual  capture 
would  be  eo  deadly,  that  very  few  fish  would  be  able  to 
attain  the  breeding  grounds  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
and  so  the  breeding  stock  would  soon  become  so  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  up  the  supply. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  the  recent 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  saunon  to  abolish  all  fixed 
engines  of  capture,  and  to  do  away  with  the  destruc- 
tive bag  and  stake  nets.  Wherever  these  objects  have 
been  attained  the  rivers  have  been  greatly  improved^ 
and  the  salmon  has  commenced  to  multiply  and  in* 
crease  in  a  gp-eater  ratio  than  formerly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  value,  or  to  take  a  census  of  the 
salmon  of  our  rivers,  either  as  regards  the  breeding 
stock  or  the  annual  supply ;  but  we  are  quite  safe  in 
sajring  that  the  largest  quantity  is  derived  from  Scot- 
laud.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  rental  of  three 
of  our  Scottish  salmon  rivers  is  considerably  over 
forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  and  the  total  rent 
value  of  all  the  Scottish  salmon  streams  must  be  at 
least  five  times  that  sum,  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  courae  very  much  greater.  Messrs.  Forbes  Stuart  and 
Co.,  of  Billingsgate,  keep  a  record  of  all  the  salmon 
that  reaches  that  famed  market ;  and  as  their  figures 
may  assist  our  readers  to  a  notion  of  the  total  supply, 
we  nave  made  up  the  following  table : — 

Nwvher  of  boxes  of  Salmon  of  1\2  lbs,  each,  Mnt  lo  London 
from  1850  to  tite  end  of  tiie  open  fieheniee  of  18G5. 


Y«ar«. 

Scotch. 

Iri>h. 

Dutch. 

NorwrgUn. 

Webh. 

1850 

13,940 

2.135 

105 

54 

72 

1851 

11.593 

4,141 

203 

214 

40 

1852 

13.044 

3.602 

176 

306 

20 

1853 

19.485 

5.052 

401 

1,208 

20 

1854 

23,194 

6.833 

345 

None. 

128 

1855 

18.197 

4.101 

227 

Nono. 

59 

1866 

15,438 

6.568 

68 

6 

200 

1857 

18.654 

4,904 

622 

None. 

220 

1858 

21,561 

6,429 

973 

19 

499 

185* 

15.630 

4.855 

922 

None. 

2i0 

i8ao 

15.870 

3.803 

849 

40 

438 

18G1 

12.337 

4,582 

849 

60 

442 

1862 

22,71/6 

7,841 

508 

87 

454 

1863 

24,297 

8,183 

1,227 

180 

663 

1864 

22.603 

8,34* 

1.20t 

837 

752 

1865 

19,009 

6,858 

1,479 

1.069 

868 

287.651 

87,731 

10.218 

4.079 

5.135 

The  commercial  fisheries  only  are  taken  into  account 
in  the  above  figures ;  the  anglers  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves, who  only  desire  to  have  **  sport,"  and  who  fish 


chiefly  in  the  upper  waters.  A  salmon  angler  is  a 
kine  among  fishers ;  and  the  toil  and  trouble  inTolve'l 
in  the  capture  of  a  twenty-pound  fish  must  be  endured 
to  be  believed.  There  is  no  other  fish  so  difficult  to 
handlOi  and  no  other  yields  the  same  reward  to  his 
captor ;  for  in  the  early  season  of  the  year  a  salmon 
is  of  more  value  than  a  sheep.  On  an  earl^  occaoon 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  about  salmon  breeding,  which 
has  become  an  interesting  adjunct  of  some  of  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  fisheries. 


ON  'CHANGR 


OuB  readers  will  suppose  possibly,  from  the  title  of 
this  paper,  that  we  are  about  to  give  an  account  of  our 
national  resort  for  business — of  the  original  Exchanee 
that  was  built  by  the  munificence  of  that  prinoeij 
merchant  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1567,  by  way  of  a 
teroentenary  commemoration ;  or  of  the  second  build- 
ing, the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Charles  the 
Second  in  1667,  to  replace  that  which  the  Great  Fin 
had  destroyed ;  or  of  the  present  structure,  whose  first 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Umented  Prince  Consort  in  1S42, 
and  opened  by  her  graoious  Majesty  in  1844.  Sachii 
not  our  intention.  We  deeire  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
two  children,  who.  on  belnff  inten*og^ted,  replied  th^t 
they  got  their  living  on  xJhance  I  The  snbject  cf 
children's  employmeiit  ii  now  before  the  ocnmtry.  and 
we  would  throw  in  OttT  mite  of  infonufttieii,  jad^ing 
that  the  point  cannot  be  too  eshnuetiyelf  dlscassed. 

The  Children's  Brnploymeni  OommiMton  revistU 
from  time  to  time  tome  MtOttndlng  fMts  as  to  the 
means  by  which  children  ere  forced  to  earn  their  d^ilj 
bread,  and  the  very  early  age  at  which  they  are  pat  to 
cruel  and  oppressive  labour.  The  sixth  report  of  the 
commission,  for  instance*  deecribcs  the  manner  in 
which  yo\mg  children  are  pressed  into  the  sernceof 
the  farmers ;  but  we  have  already  commented  on  tk 
gang  system  of  labour.  There  are  other  evils  as  regards 
children's  employment  which  no  commission  can  tst 
well  ffet  to  the  bottom  of,  and  which  if  they  could  they 
would  be  puzzled  to  reform. 

We  refer  to  the  very  general  practice  among  tie 
disreputable  poor  of  training  their  children  directly  w 
indybectly  to  theft.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  LondoiL 
swarm  parental  Legrees,  who  will  sell  their  chiMreB 
body  and  soul  for  mSawf ul  gains ;  who  deliberately  m 
systematically  teach  them  to  violate  the  laws  of  Gd 
and  man ;  who  never  breathe  a  sigh  of  sorrow  oTertl*? 
career  of  their  little  ones,  save  when  detection  foUo« 
upon  the  commission  of  a  theft,  and  they  are  for  t 
time  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

Ratepayers  are  surpris^  to  learn  the  cost  of  crisw- 
and  now  and  again  the  public  press  lifts  up  it«  t«« 
and  asks  if  reformation  is  possible — ^if  there  is  atiiK 
in  the  history  of  thieves  when  their  feelings  are  frejt 
and  to  be  worked  upon.  The  first  would  cease  to  « 
astonished ;  the  latter  to  exjject  reformation  in  ninctj- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  if  they  knew — or  if  know- 
ing, they  would  endeavour  to  realise — that  theft  L«  t 
trade  in  the  metropolis,  a  trade  to  which  the  yonri 
are  apprenticed  almost  from  their  birth.  , 

On  'Change  in  Petticoat  Lane  1  with  an  occasioasi 
variation  in  the  way  of  a  predatoiy  raid  on  nnsaspert- 
in?  shopkeepers  and  market  stalls. 

The  children  of  whom  we  write  were  about  ten  years 
of  age,  and  had  been  for  two  years  employed  ^7^ 
parents  as  above.  They  were  lately  committed  t: 
prison  for  theft,  and  it  was  during  their  incarcerab^ 
that  we  learnt  their  story.  Expenence  teaches  us  tkit 
they  ai-e  the  types  of  all  young  children  who  are  ^^ 
to  prison.  Their  history  is  the  history  of  tie  chs^ 
Fix  your  eyes  upon  them,  and  the  most  searching  g32« 
cannot  discover  the  look  of  childhood.  Talk  to  m^ 
and  you  Histen  in  vain  for  the  artless  prattle  and  ffl<* 
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herent  statements  of  children.  Thej  ai*e  prematurely 
old.  They  have  profited  by  the  instmction  to  watch 
their  words  lest  tnej  should  betraj  themselves  too  far. 
What  you  seek  to  learn  from  them  must  be  drawn  out 
sentence  by  sentence,  with  much  circumlocution  at  first. 
From  their  account  we  gathered  that  the  parents  start 
them  in  the  morning  to  "  The  'Change/'  with  a  small 
sum  of  money— «  sum  yaryin^  according  to  circum- 
stances— ^with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
double  it  by  night.  If  they  return  less  than  cent,  per 
cent  they  may  expect  rough  treatment  and  scanty 
fare.  They  pay  a  penny  a  week  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  business  on  'Change.  There  is  an  inner  cu'cle, 
where,  according  to  these  children,  "  Wonderful  silks 
and  satins  is  sold,  and  ladies  comes  in  carriages  to  buy 
'em,"  the  rules  of  which  we  oould  not  quite  make  out, 
the  children  being  probably  too  young  to  know  much 
of  them  themselyes.  The  following  conyersation  is 
from  notes  taken  immediately  after  the  interview  v^ 

"Tou  say  that  your  mother  expects  you  to  carry 
home  double  what  she  g^ves  yon  F' 

"  Yes.    Mother's  mighty  cross,  and  says  it's  a  bad 
day  if  we  don't.    If  we  haye  bad  luck  two  or  three 
days  she  beats  us  and  won't  let  us  go  on  'Change,  but 
sends  us  out  into  the  streets  without  nothing  to  eat." 
"  Can  yon  generally  double  the  money  ?" 
"  Mostly." 

"  How  do  yon  do  it  P" 

"We  buys  old  thinffs  werry  cheap,  and  pretends 
they're  good  uns.  We  hides  the  rents  up  somehow  as 
we  turns  'em  round.  We  keeps  the  bad  parts  somehow 
up  of  a  heap." 

'*  Bat  would  not  the  person  look  at  the  garment  well 
before  purchasing  it  ?" 

*'  Sometimes.    Not  always.    We  likes  to  buy  two  of 
a  sort,  and  then  we  rings  'em." 
"  What's  that  ?" 

"We  pretends  to  roll  it  up  after  they've  bought  it, 
and  we  changes  'em  if  one  is  oetter  than  t'other. 
"  And  don't  the  person  find  out  the  deceit  P" 
"Sometimes.  And  then  they  jaws  us,  and  says 
they'll  lock  us  up ;  and  we  say  *  Do !  do !  do  lock  us 
up !'  and  we  goes  on  over  and  over  again  declaring  it's 
the  same  they  bought." 

"  And  did  it  never  strike  you  it  was  very  wrong  to 
cheat  and  lie  in  that  manner  r" 

This  question  was  followed  by  a  vacant  stare.     It 
Tvas  repeated  with  some  degree  of  amplification. 
"  Everybody  does  business  like  that." 
How  came  these  children,  some  persons  may  be  in- 
clined to  ask,  to  be  so  shrewd  and  cunning,  and  able 
to  buy  and  sell  to  advantage  at  such  an  age  P    What 
made  them  in  the  outset  different  from  other  children  P 
different  from  the  majority  of  children,  whom  we  should 
fear  to  trust  with  the  spending  of  a  shilling  P    We 
answer  they  were  trainca  to  it.    Four  years  ago  they 
l>cgan  their  public  career  as  hangers-on  of  a  girl  who 
£re<juented  bpitalfields  Market  for  unlawful  purposes. 
Xt  IS  supposed,  we  imagine,  that  the  moyements  of 
children  are  likely  to  be  less  suspected  and  watched 
t^han  those  of  their  elders.    Hence  the  elder  girl  set 
i^hese  children  to  steal,  she  hei-self  acting  as  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  articles  stolen.    Under  the  protection  of 
a.  hawking  basket  she  prowled  about  the  markets,  and 
oommnnicated  to  them  by  some  preconcerted  si^al 
%yhere  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  their  neigh- 
l>oTirs'  goods.    Cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and  the  like  were 
t-he  sort  of  goods  they  could  abstract  with  the  greatest 
(sectu'ity;  and  they  were  rewarded,  according  to  the 
oaprice  of  the  wretched  girl  they  served,  wili  a  half- 
j>enny  or  a  farthing.    As  time  wore  on  these  children 
a^ttained  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  skill,  and 
^were  set  to  abstract  more  valuable  articles ;  and  thus  it 
:^a11s  out  that  when  not  cheating  and  lying  on  'Chan^ 
t>hej  are  roaming  the  streets  imder  the  charge  of  this 
<?lder  gii'l  after  wx)ty. 


They  will  go  into  a  shop  and  ask  for  a  pennyworth 
of  figs,  and  contrive  to  abstract  half  a  pound  oi  sugar 
or  a  packet  of  currants,  or  anything  that  is  near  them 
at  which  they  can  grasp,  while  the  shopman's  back  is 
turned  towards  them.  They  are  even  clever  enough  to 
ask  questions  with  apparent  simplicity,  and  steal  from 
the  pocket  while  being  answered. 

Though  they  were  detected  in  their  last  act  of  dis- 
honesty, they  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  yery 
successful,  and  to  have  committed  their  plunder  with 
impunity  until  now.  The  sentence  was  a  month's  im» 
pnsonment  and  four  years  at  a  reformatory. 

So  far  so  good.  They  are  stopped  for  a  time,  and  a 
chance  is  given  of  reformation.  But  when  we  say  that 
the  elder  girl,  their  trainer,  now  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  as  a  cnild  sent  to  a  reformatory,  as  these  children 
are  now,  and  that  she  has  been  since  she  left — as  her 
conduct  to  these  children  suffices  to  prove — ^worse  than 
bctore  her  entrance,  our  readers  will  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  remedy.  Years  ago  Mary  Carpenter 
wrote:  "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the 
boys  brought  before  magistrates  and  sent  to  prison, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  sentenced  to  reformatories, 
have  been  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  would  have 
called  forth  only  a  reprimand  or  school  punishment 
in  lads  of  a  higher  class,  such  as  throwing  stones, 
playing  in  unlawful  places,  robbing  gardens,  and  the 
like ;  whereas  girls  are  seldom  brought  before  a  public 
tribunal,  or  handed  into  the  cust(^y  of  the  gaoler, 
until  aU  more  lenient  means  of  correction  have  been 

Ereviously  tried  unavailingly,  or  unless  the  child's 
ome  influences  are  so  utterly  degraded  that  mercy  has 
prompted  the  apparent  seventy.  Hence  we  may  an  'ci- 
pate  that  the  girls  in  a  reformatory  will  be  of  the  very 
lowest  class,  and  that  the  crimes  with  which  they  are 
charged  will  frequently  imply  a  very  high  degree  of 
moral  depravity;  such  as  a  trained  habit  of  picking 
pockets,  arson,  house-breaking,  horse-stealing,  even 
poisoning.  Young  g^ls  guilty  of  such  crimes  as  these 
are  to  be  found  in  our  reformatories ;  y^hile  those  who 
have  not  actually  committed  such  crimes  are  the  un- 
fortunate daughters  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  of 
drunken  and  dissolute  parents,  or  of  fatheiis  whose 
cruel  usage  has  deprived  them  of  their  mothers. 
Qenerally  they  are  such  as  have  imbibed  the  most 
injurious  influences  throughout  their  short  liyes." 
Those  who  have  the  charge  of  oui*  criminal  youth 
will  tell  you  they  dread  a  boy  who  has  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  reformatory  unimproved.  As  may 
be  supposed,  his  evil  propensities  have  increased 
tenfold.  While  at  the  reformatory  he  deliberately 
consorted  with  the  black  sheep  of  the  fold,  and  no 
amount  of  vigilance  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  evil 
communications  of  those  who  are  determined  to  get 
a  new  comer  on  their  side,  provided  the  new  comer 
is  weak  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  be  gpiided  by 
them. 

For  this  reason  alone  it  would  seem  that  prevention 
is  infinitely  wiser  than  running  the  risk  of  a  cure. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  appears  as  probable  that  the 
Ethiopian  should  (mange  his  skin  as  that  these  children 
should  grow  up  into  honest,  respectable  women.  Who 
that  realizes  the  force  of  habit  will  not  rather  have  a 
mournful  anticipation  of  their  continuance  in  a  state 
of  dishonesty  P  They  will  return  at  the  end  of  their 
probation  to  old  scenes  and  old  faces,  may  be,  and  tlie 
enforced  honesty  of  four  years  will  probably  give  way 
to  present  temptation. 

But  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  juvenile  ci*ime  when 
parents,  the  lawful  guardians,  not  only  encourage  but 
train  their  children  to  its  commission  P  How  can  we 
strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  this  terrible  growing  evil  P 
We  said  at  the  beginning  that  it  wouM  puzzle  tiie 
commissioners  to  reform  the  abuse ;  yet  some  measures 
ought  to  be  bded.  Better  try  some  plan  than  sit  down 
contentedly  while  the  young  are  being  demoraliaedt 
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and  afterwards  aatisfy  tbe  conscience  bj  multiplying 
reformatories  for  their  benefit. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  justice  of  blaming  these 
children.  As  far  as  ire  can  judge  from  them,  their 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  a 
ntdlity.  They  appear  to  have  a  settled  impression 
that  society  is  divided  into  two  classes — ^that  one  con- 
sists of  rich  people,  who  have  no  need,  on  account  of 
their  abundance,  to  take  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
and  that  in  their  wealth  lies  their  goodness ;  that  the 
other  is  composed  of  the  poor,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
necessities,  ai^  entitied  to  take  what  they  can  lay  hold 
of.  Neither  of  the  children  had  any  terror  of  a 
reformatory.  "It's  only  goin'  to  school,"  they  re- 
marked to  the  writer.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  elder  girl,  in  whose  company  they  were  when  de- 
tected, and  who  was  sentenced  to  the  same  prison,  had 
purposely  impressed  this  belief  on  their  minds — ^had 
asserted  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  they  would 
only  be  "  sent  to  school."  The  month's  imprisonment 
produced  scarcely  a  tear.  We  could  not  help  thinking 
that  four  years  in  prison,  where  they  only  saw  their 
elders — ^they  were  not  allowed  to  see  their  tempter 
once  during  the  month,  for  it  was  so  arranged  that 
whenever  it  was  necessair  for  her  to  leave  the  cell 
they  were  cai*efully  locked  up ;  it  was  by  turns  they 
received  religious  instruction — ^would  have  been  a  safer 
discipline  than  consorting  with  children  in  a  reforma- 
toiy.  To  realize  the  evil  fully  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  girls,  unless  the  reformatory  works  a  good  work 
upon  tiiem,  will  perpetuate  it  bv  bringing  up  their  own 
children  in  time  to  come  on  the  same  model  in  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

The  remedy  that  suggests  iteelf  to  our  mind  is  com- 
pulsonr  education.  The  children  in  question  have 
scarcely  ever  been  to  school — an  odd  week  or  two,  we 
think.  The  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  female 
children  who  come  under  the  notice  of  prison  authority. 
Indeed  we  mi^ht  leave  out  the  aJmoat,  smce  an  educated 
woman  in  prison,  as  we  have  shown  before,  is  scarcely 
met  with.  Education  has  undeniably  a  good  effect 
upon  the  female  sex,  or  we  should  not  be  able  to  make 
the  above  assertion. 

Why  not  then  make  education  compulsory  up  to 
twelve  years  of  age  for  girls  P  With  the  strongest 
views  of  parental  claims,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  tney 
do  not,  they  cannot,  include  the  right  to  make  a  child 
an  embodiment  of  all  that  is  vile  and  disgracdful,  to 

Eoison  the  springs  of  her  jroune  life,  to  tekefrom  child- 
ood  ite  bloom,  from  maidenhood  its  blush.  Where 
such  is  the  home  training,  the  state  might  well  take 
upon  iteelf  the  duties  of  a  universal  parent,  and  decree 
that  an  antidote,  in  the  shape  of  daOy  instruction  up  to 
a  certain  age,  shall  be  administered.  It  might  be  ob- 
jected that  legislative  interference  after  this  fashion 
would  press  hard  upon  those  parente  whose  poverty 
makes  them  glad  to  use  their  child's  services  at  an 
earlier  age.  There  is  not  much  validity,  we  think,  in 
the  objection.  In  the  first  place,  few  people  continue 
to  look  long  for  what  they  are  assured  they  cannot 
obtain ;  and  were  twelve  the  age  decided  upon  by  the 
legislature  as  the  earliest  at  which  a  female  child 
might  be  put  to  hard  work,  the  parente  would  cease  to 
make  a  trouble  of  the  matter.  And  secondly,  the  gain 
would  be  theirs  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  would 
know  for  a  certainty  that  under  twelve  years  of  age  a 
girl  has  not  the  physical  strength  for  hard  work,  and 
tnat  by  securing  to  her  until  that  period  a  comparative 
immunity  from  work,  the  stete  was  conferring  an  abso- 
lute b^iefit  upon  her  and  them.  We  say  comparative, 
because  compulsory  education  would  still  leave  the  girl 

Elenty  of  time  to  perform  the  various  minor  duties  of 
ome,  sua  school  hours  i*arely  extend,  including  the 
midday  cessation,  longer  than  from  9*30  to  4*30  o'clock. 
We  commend  the  subject  to  our  readers'  earnest 
consideration.      Bight   glad   should   we  be  if  some 


philanthropist  would  rise  up  with  a  better  sosgeBtion 
than  compulsoiy  education  to  meet  the  evil.  Only  let 
us  do  something.  As  a  nation  we  are  proud,  and  jngUy 
proud,  of  our  commercial  abiHty,  of  our  mventive  poven, 
of  our  literary  geniuses.  Let  us  not  stop  ahort  of 
effort  when  a  great  moral  evil  has  to  be  grappled  vitL 
Let  us  not  sit  down  with  folded  arms,  content  vitb 
a  feeble  wail  over  such  a  crying  shame  as  childhood 
trained  to  destruction — as  the  demoralization  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  mothers,  at  no  very  distant  date,  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sinews  of  the  nation.  Let  as 
call  upon  the  parliament,  let  us  call  upon  the  chnrch, 
let  us  call  upon  whoever  will  to  help  us,  always  remem- 
bering that  individual  effort  becomes  in  the  long  ran 
equal  to  concerted  action — ^that  it  is  desirable,  as  a 
ffreat  writer  hath  it,  "  Not  to  waste  energy ;  to  applj 
force  where  it  will  tell;  to  do  small  work  close  at  huii" 

If  we  cannot  compass  compulsory  educatLon,  ve 
could  most  of  us  afford  twopence  per  week  to  pay  jfor  a 
child  whose  parente  woula  agree  voluntarily  to  her 
attending  a  national  school. 

We  wul  conclude  our  paper  with  an  esctract  from 
the  writings  of  the  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy  at 
Cambridge,  which  seems  to  bear  upon  the  subject 

"  To  the  church  of  the  middle  age  is  due  the  preach- 
ing and  the  practice  of  the  great  Christian  doctrine. 
that  society  is  bound  to  prtdeet  the  weak.  So  far  the 
middle  age  saw,  but  no  farther.  For  our  own  times 
has  been  reserved  the  deeper  and  higher  doctrine,  tbt 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  make  the  weak  strong;  fa) 
reform,  to  cure,  and  above  all  to  prevent,  hj  education 
and  other  means,  the  necessity  of  reforming  and  d 
curing." 


PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

Xn. — THEATBES  AND  FUBUC  AMrSEMKNTS.— PART  IH. 

Bbfobe  finally  Quitting  the  theatres  of  the  bonlerarts 
we  must  notice  snortiy  one  or  two  others.  The  first  d 
these  is  the  celebrated  Gymnase,  which  possibly  has 
given  more  excellent  actors  and  actresses  to  the  French 
stage  than  any  other  theatre  of  ite  size  in  Pans.  Th« 
Gymnase  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  theatre  that 
brought  out  the  vaudeviMe,  a  sort  of  entertaismeDt 
which  introduced  something  like  refinement  into  the 
gross  buffooneries  of  their  farces.  The  theatre  v&$ 
opened  on  September  23, 1820.  Ite  comx>any  of  actors 
was  about  one  of  the  best  in  France,  and  the  oel^ 
brated  Leontine  Fay — then  very  young — ^was  among 
them.  The  great  poet  of  this  theatre — and  who  has 
contributed  vastiy  to  ite  renown — ^was  M.  Scribe,  the 
most  prolific  dramatic  author  in  Europe.  Althoogh 
this  genUeman  is  accused  of  great  negligence  of  style. 
triviu  expressions,  and  commonplace  compositioDN 
several  of  his  pieces  are  not  only  clever,  but  show  greit 
and  original  talent.  In  the  year  1820  the  theatre 
changed  ite  name  from  that  of  the  Gymnase  to  thatOi 
the  Theatre  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchesse  lie 
Beiri,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  abbreviated  i^ 
the  Th64tre  de  Madame.  So  great  an  interest  did  tk 
Duchesse  de  Berri  take  in  the  success  of  this  theaov 
and  ite  comedians,  that  she  seldom  travelled  without 
having  some  of  the  latter  in  her  suite,  whom  she  alv^J^ 
treat^  with  great  kindness  and  consideration,  hi  tb^ 
autumn  of  1826  Her  Boyal  Highness  remained  f^^ 
some  time  at  Dieppe,  where  she  was  undergoing  a 
course  of  sea-bathing,  and  she  had  in  her  train  i^^ 
fewer  than  nine  actors  and  actresses  of  the  Gymnt^^ 
who  occasionaUv  during  her  stey  gave  representarii^^ 
in  the  theatre  ox  the  town.    The  duchess  continued  bt'r 

Satronage  till  the  year  1828,  when  the  theatre  got  inw 
isgrace,  and  she  withdrew  her  protection  from  it  a 
piece  written  by  M.  Scribe  had  been  produced  at  it 
which,   although  it  had  but   Httie  plot,  had  mtf t 
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speechea  and  sitnatioiis  in  it  whicb  told  etronglj 
agwast  the  reigning  dniaatf,  comparing  moat  na- 
{anmrablj'  tlieir  metboa  of  rule  with  uiat  of  the 
Bmpire.  The  acton  and  actreaaea  entered  nith  aach 
Bpint  into  their  parts  tiiat  the  enthosiaam  of  the 
andieoce  waa  aroiued,  and  thejr  eipresaed  themaelveB 
in  the  matter  in  anch  a  maimer  aa  to  neceaaitate  the 
interfersnce  of  the  police.  The  name  of  the  Th^tre 
de  Hadame  waa  taken  from  it,  and  it  haa  since  been 
called  hj  ita  old  one — the  Th^tre  de  GjnmBse.  A 
little  oironmstance  indirectl;f  connected  with  thia 
tkeatro  ie  worth  mentioning,  as  it  forms  the  sabject 
of  our  woodcnt.  Some  years  since  a  man  eatablianed 
near  the  entrHnoo  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  a  sort  of  cake 
known  as  a  goletle,  and  apparently  of  a  <]xudit)'  auperior 
to  the  article  aold  under  Uiat  name,  which  ia  generallT 
insipid  in  the  extreme.    Bj  degrees  this  man  acquired 


be  taken  of  this  l&vish  expense  on  one  daaa  of  amtiae- 
ment  by  the  people  of  Paris,  is  the  nomber  of  persons 
to  whom  the  theatree  give  employment.  M  box- 
keepers  alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  400.  Thej 
employ  also  750  clerka  of  different  deacriptions,  whose 
aggregate  aalajiea  amonnt  to  about  30,000^  a  year. 
There  ore  600  dreaamakers,  carpentcra,  acene-shiftei-s, 
propertj-men,  and  other  subordinates,  with  yearly 
wages  amounting  to  20,0001.;  630  mnaiciana' saJariea, 
at  about  30,000i.i  20i3  performers  of  different  grades 
and  description,  viz.,  1152  men  and  691  women. 
Of  this  number  only  793  are  what  may  be  termed 
actors,  the  remainder  being  choriatera  and  jigvra<nt«i. 
The  Balariea  of  the  performers  amount  onnnally  to 
no  leas  than  140,0002.  The  highest  salary  paid  to 
performen  ia  4500f .  (1601.)  a  month,  the  loweat  25f . 
Another  use  to  which  the  theatres  in  Paria  are  put 
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31  reputation  which  ultimately  led,  if  not  to  a  fortune,  at  '  w 
lc;LBt  to  an  independence.  Atone  time  he  vaa  ao  much 
in  faTour,  that  frequently  a  crowd  of  purchasera  would 
Bnrround  his  atall,  waiting  their  tani  to  be  aerved, 
.iCSXCtAj  lesa  numerous  than  those  waiting  for  admia- 
eion  into  the  theatre.  As  he  increased  in  wealth,  how- 
ever, he  became  ambitioua.  The  stall  which  had  served 
liim  BO  wdl  was  done  away  with,  and  a  handsome 
pastrycook's  ahop  anppliea  its  place. 

"We  have  now  given  a  slight  aketch  of  aome  of  the 
ttonlcvart  theatres — certainly  of  those  the  moat  eele- 
"brated  among  them.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell 
on.  the  others,  many  of  which  are  magnificent  and  com- 
modious, and  all  are  well  managed.  The  amount  of 
monej  n«nt  in  them  by  the  population  of  Paris  is 
almost  fabulous,  and  the  returns  have  qnadrupled 
dui-ing  the  last  thirty  years.    The  beat  view  that  can 


we  are  happy  to  say  is  almost  unknown  in  England — 
that  of  giving  masked  balls  in  the  camivBl  time.  The 
privilege  waa  at  first  confined  to  the  opera,  but  masked 
balls  are  now  given  in  almost  all  the  theatrea.  The 
opera  balls  date  their  origin  from  1714,  when  the 
numa^er  received  permission  from  the  king  to  give 
them,  in  order  if  poaaible  to  re-establish  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  tneatre'e  financea.  So  eucceasfnl  were 
they,  and  ao  large  a  sum  did  they  bring  to  the  treasury, 
that  the  Chevuier  de  BoaHlon,  who  first  propoaed 
them,  received  fur  the  idea  a.  pension  of  6000  hvres  for 
his  life.  An  ordinance  of  December  SOth,  1715,  pro- 
hibited any  person^ — of  whatever  quality  or  position  he 
might  be — irom  entering  the  boll  without  paying,  or 
without  a  mask,  or  with  ai'ms.  From  that  tune  till 
the  present  this  amusement  has  gone  on  steadily  in- 
creasing in  favour.    They  must  have  been  formerly 
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far  less  splendid  affairs  than  thej  ajre  in  the  present 
day.  Quoting  from  "  Galignani/'  we  find  tliat  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  the  balls  given  at  the  opera 
were  organised  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  they  are  in 
the  present  day,  but  with  much  less  splendour.  It  is 
mentioned  by  a  contemporary,  as  a  matter  of  astonish* 
ment,  that  at  one  of  the  oi)era  balls  were  to  be  seen 
"  twenty-two  lustres  with  twenty-two  wax  candles  in 
each,  thirty-two  branches  with  two  candles  each,  and 
ten  girandoles  with  fire ;  not  counting  flambeaux,  links, 
and  lamps  to  light  the  approaches;  and  sixty  musi- 
cians— half  of  the  number  at  each  end  of  the  theatre." 
Each  masked  ball  at  the  grand  opera  now  occasions 
an  expenditure  of  1^,000  francs  for  the  980  persons 
employed ;  1850  wax  candles,  210  oil-lamps,  2,w0  gas- 
burners,  and  other  requisites.  The  public  average 
about  5000  persons,  spending  on  an  aggregate  about 
65,000  francs  in  masks,  dresses,  and  bouquets,  exclusive 
of  what  is  spent  at  the  restaurant  and  refreshment 
rooms. 

After  the  theatres,  the  intellectual  amusement  next 
in  vogue  with  the  Parisians  are  concerts.  Unlike 
London,  where  the  concert  season  lasts  but  a  few 
months,  they  continue  in  Paris  all  the  year  round,  and 
are  nearly  as  well  supported  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
although  the  class  of  music  given  is,  on  the  whole,  of 
an  inferior  character.  The  winter  concerts,  in  point 
of  excellence,  are  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  The  best  of 
them  are  a  series  of  six,  given  by  the  8ocieU  des  Can- 
certs,  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  2,  Bue  Bergrer, 
which  take  place  once  a  fortnight.  This  society  holds 
the  same  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Parisians  that 
our  Philharmonic  Society  does  in  London.  Listru- 
mental  music  is  generally  performed  at  their  concerts, 
but  vocal  pieces  and  choruses  are  sometimes  given. 
Like  our  t^hilharmonic  Society's  oonoerts,  cl^sical 
music  is  chiefly  performed ;  and  the  master-pieces  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Havdon,  Beethoven,  and  otner  emi- 
nent composers,  are  played  to  perfection.  The  orchestra 
of  the  society  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe;  the 
violins  particularly  are  good.  Other  excellent  con- 
certs, tnough  less  celebrated  than  those  of  the 
"  Society,"  are  given  during  the  winter,  at  which  all  the 
musical  celebrities  in  Europe  are  in  turn  invited  to 
perform.  The  principal  concert-rooms  in  Paris — ^for 
they  are  very  numerous— are  those  of  Hertz,  in  the 
Bue  dela  Yictoire;  Pleyel's,  Bue  Bocheohouart ;  Sax's, 
Bue  St.  Georges ;  and  Erard's,  Bue  du  MaiL  The  last 
— ^if  its  performances  are  not  superior  to  the  others — 
is  consiaered  the  most  maenifioent  in  point  of  richness 
of  decoration.  The  Orpheonists,  a  musical  society 
numbering  some  6000  members — ^a  portion  of  whom 
visited  London  about  five  years  since — also  occasionally 

five  concerts ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  so  much  to 
e  adored  as  the  generality  of  the  others. 
The  caf^s-conceits,  or  chantants,  are  also  favourite 
places  of  amusement  with  the  Parisian  public.  At 
these  establishments,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the 
singers  are  of  a  very  mf  erior  description.  The  entrance 
is  free,  no  payment  being  required,  though  the  visitor 
is  expected  to  remunerate  the  managers  by  the  refresh- 
ments he  orders.  There  are  many  of  these  establish- 
ments in  Paris,  some  of  them  being  of  a  veiy  splendid 
description,  especially  one  called  El  Dorado,  Boulevart 
de  Strasbourg.  It  supplies  refreshments  at  the  usual 
tariff  of  prices.  It  has  also  a  theatre,  with  a  sta^  and 
orchestra.  Like  our  Alhambra,  the  pit  and  gallery  are 
furnished  with  tables,  at  which  persons  of  all  descrip- 
tions are  seated,  without  distinction.  A  great  difference 
exists  between  the  Parisian  and  the  London  public  on 
this  subject.  In  the  latter  the  customers  appear  to  be 
principally  persons  well  dressed,  it  is  true,  out  hardly 
of  the  better  or  higher  classes ;  while  the  working  man 
contents  himself  with  his  public-house.  In  El  Dorado 
and  similar  establishments  in  Paris  the  blouse  of  the 
working  man  is  often  seen  beside  the  broad-cloth  of 


the  gentleman.     All  are  mixed  together  without  n. 
striction  of  any  kind;  vet  the  most  perftet  order  and  i 
good  breeding  reign  throughout  the  irhole  astembW. 
There  are  several  other  cafes  of  the  same  kind,  neaily 
as  elegant  as  the  one  we  are  describing,  and  aJl  «^  i 
conducted.  | 

In  the  summer  there  are  several  cafes-eonoeria  in 
the  open  air,  and  these  are  much  frequented.   Then  ' 
are  three  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  which  have  (and 
justly)  acquired  j^reat  reputation,  if  not  from  tk  in- 
trinsio  merits  of  the  music  performed  in  them,  from 
the  brilliant  appearance  they  present,  and  the  adioir.  \ 
able  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.    Itwonld  > 
be  difficult  to  im^ine  a  more  pleasing  picture  tba 
one  of  these  cafes  offers  when  fully  Ughted  up  on  a  fine ' 
clear  night.    The  roectators  are  seated  at  tables  in  i 
garden  plentifully  decorated  with  statues,  lamps,  and  ! 
flowers,  while  the  performers  occupy  an  elegant  orches- 
tra built  at  one  extremity  of  the  enclosure.    The 
singers  are  principally  ladies,  handsomely  dressed,  vho, 
at  a  distance,  create  a  very  pretty  effect.  Unf  ortan&telj 
their  musical  abilities  are  seldom  on  a  par  with  the 
splendour  of  their   appearance;    strength  of  voice 
having  apparently  been  considered  in  their  selectioQ 
rather  than  any  other  qualifications.     Nor  is  that 
quality  an  unnecessary  one,  considering  the  duties 
thev  have  to  perform.     They  are  not  only  expected  to 
make  their  voice  reach  over  the  whole  cnrden,  bat  f»T 
a  considerable  distance  outside  it  as  weU.    This  neces- 
sity is  imposed  on  them  by  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  pleasing  his  customers  and 
to  attract  passers-by.    But  seriou^y  speaking,  there  is 
something  exceedingly  painful  in  the  sight  of  these 
poor  ^irls  exerting  fiiemselves  in  the  maimer  thej  do. 
Wearing  low  dresses— whatever  may  be  the  tempera- 
ture— and  exposed  to  the  ni^ht  air,  frequently  brings 
on  diseases  of  the  lungs,  whicn,  added  to  the  continaal 
exertion  of  singing,  generally  terminates  their  caieer 
in  a  very  few  seasons.     After  a  lady  has  song  she 
usually  leaves  the  orchestra  and  eoueots  from  the 
audience  any  trifling  reward  they  may  think  fit  t 
bestow  upon  her,  the  elegance  of  her  dress  oontrasting 
strangely  with  the  act  of  almost  mendicancy  she  i$ 
performing.    At  first  the  stranger  is  somewhat  doobt- 
ful  what  amount  he  should  give  this  weU-dressed  ladj- 
like  applicant.  He  need  be  under  no  diificnlty  hove^er. 
for  she  will  gracefully  and  gratefully  thank  him  for  a 
couple  of  sous. 

As  an  amusement,  neither  the  theatre  nor  the  con- 
cert-room appears  to  hold  so  high  a  pkuce  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  French — ^taken  as  a  body — as  dancing 
The  love  of  this  exercise  seems  bom  with  them;  »^ 
rank  is  exempt  from  it,  and  the  working  classes  & 
quite  as  much  addicted  to  it  as  the  higher.  No  regi- 
ment in  the  French  army  is  complete  without  iti 
dancing  master,  and  the  private  soldier  freqa^tlT 
dances  much  better  than  the  yorxns  and  diadifiec 
lieutenant.  Shop-boys,  errand-boys,  clerks,  artisass- 
in  fact  all — ^leam  dancing.  The  women  of  all  classes, 
especially  the  working  class,  take  to  it  spontaneoosir 
Tour  housemaid,  in  SH  probability,  never  had  a  kMf^ 
in  dancing,  but  she  can  take  her  place  in  a  qrudrilk 
with  perfect  ease.  With  them  there  is  no  convcntionsi 
season  for  dancing,  as  with  us;  winter  orsommer^ 
them  is  all  the  same,  only  in  the  latter  case  it  is  ai^ 
open-air  amusement  instead  of  an  indoor  one.  1^ 
every  quarter  of  Paris  there  are  ball-rooms,  which 
durine  the  winter  season  are  crowded,  and  in  eamo^ 
they  dance  in  the  different  establishments  in  the  oot- 
skirts.  The  most  attractive  of  these  are  two  aitastea 
in  the  Champs  Elys6es— the  Jardin  Mahilie  9sA 
Ch&teau  des  Fleurs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  favourite ;  certainly  the  latter  has  €he  repntati<® 
of  being  the  more  respectable  of  the  two.  ihereis 
somethuig  exceedingly  pleasing  about  the  OhAtean  d^ 
Fleurs,  \dien  on  a  fine  night  it  is  lighted  up  *^^ 
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crowded  bj  visitors.  Its  speciality  consists  in  the 
immense  qnantitj  of  flowers  it  displays,  most  of  them 
in  full  bloom  and  of  great  beauty ;  while  the  lamps 
and  gas-jets  placed  artistically  among  them — some 
held  by  statues,  some  rising  from  vases,  some  springing 
from  the  earth,  beside  or  among  the  flowers — gives  a 
fairj-like  effect  to  the  whole,  which  is  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  J ardin  Kabille  is  a  circular  enclosure,  arranged 
as  a  garden,  with  an  orchestra  in  the  centre.     Tnis 

farden  is  as  well  illuminated  as  that  of  the  Chateau 
es  ileurs,  though  the  lights  are  arran^^  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  while  small  shady  bowers  placed  around 
it  form  convenient  places  for  conversation.  There  is 
/  also  an  immense  covered  saloon  for  the  use  of  the 
'  dancers  in  wet  weaUier.  The  company  is  occasionally 
of  a  mixed  description,  but  this  is  the  less  apparent  in 
consequence  of  the  excellent  police  regulations.  Both 
the  Chateau  des  Mean  and  the  Jardin  Mabille  have 
good  restaurants  attached  to  them,  where  every  kind 
of  refreshment  may  be  obtained. 


MOTEEB  BLUE  MANTLE  AND  EEB 
TEN  WOMKMEN. 

The  usual  winter  evening  gatherings  had  begun  at 
William's  Farm.  The  day^l  work  over,  all  the  family 
assembled  together  round  the  fire,  the  party  often  in- 
creased by  some  of  the  neighbours,  for  in  the  solitaiy 
valleys  of  the  Vosffes,  dwellings  are  rare,  and  near 
neighbourhood  establishes  a  sort  of  relationship. 

There,  round  the  fire  of  fir-cones,  intimacies  were 
begun  and  cemented,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  familiar 
intercourse  hearts  were  freely  opened  and  a  thousand 
projects  formed:  they  shared  in  common  that  inner 
life,  without  which  outer  life  is  but  a  shadow,  but 
which  is  rarely  revealed  save  on  such  occasions. 

Sometimes  Cousin  Prudence  himself  joined  the  party, 
and  then  it  was  a  regular  holiday  at  Uie  farm,  for  he 
was  the  cleverest  story-teller  in  the  mountain,  knowing 
all  the  le^nds  of  the  country.  He  knew  the  origin  of 
all  the  ^d  houses,  the  history  of  all  the  old  families, 
the  names  of  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  which  lay 
scattered  on  the  heights  like  pillars  or  like  altars.  In 
short,  be  was  the  tradition  and  science  of  the  country 
embodied. 

Moreover,  he  was  wise  I  He  had  learnt  to  read  hearts, 
and  it  was  rarely  he  did  not  discover  the  sorrow  that 
tormented  them.  Others  knew  remedies  for  the  infir- 
mities of  the  body,  he  for  the  infirmities  of  the  soul; 
and  for  that  reason  the  popular  voice  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  given  him  the  respected  name  of  the 
**  Good  Man  Prudence." 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  Kew  Year  that  he  had 
come  to  spend  the  evening,  and  ev^xy  one  welcomed 
Him  joyfully.  They  gave  him  the  best  place  near  the 
Hearth,  the^  ^^therea  in  a  circle  round  him,  while 
f^armer  William  took  his  pipe  and  seated  himself 
opposite  his  visitor. 

The  Qood  Man  Prudence  sought  information  about 
everybody  and  everything.  ^  wanted  to  know  in 
-vebat  fields  the  different  crops  were  to  be  sown  that 
year,  if  the  lajst  colt  was  getting  strong,  and  how  the 
2>oiiltry-yard  flourished.  The  farmer's  young  wife 
ajiswerea  all  his  questions  in  a  listless  manner,  as  if  her 
rnind  was  elsewhere :  in  truth,  the  pretty  Murtha  of  tea 
i^liought  of  the  larffe  village  where  she  had  been  brought 
np.  She  regretted  the  duices  under  the  elms,  the  long 
-walks  among  the  cornfields  with  her  young  com- 
panions, laughing  and  plucking  wild  flowers,  the 
gossips  at  the  b^ehouse,  and  uie  gatherings  round 
the  fountain. 

Thus  Martha  remained  often,  her  arms  hanging 


down  and  her  head  bent,  while  her  spirit  travelled  back 
into  the  past. 

This  very  evening,  while  the  other  women  worked, 
the  farmer's  wife  was  seated  before  her  motionless 
spinning-wheel,  her  distaff  filled  with  flax  fastened  to 
her  waist,  while  her  fingers  idly  played  with  the  thread 
that  hung  down  on  her  knees. 

The  Gr^d  Man  Prudence  observed  all  this  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye,  but  without  making  anj  remark ;  for 
he  knew  that  good  advice  is  like  the  bitter  medicine 
one  gives  to  children — in  order  to  get  it  taken  you  must 
find  the  ri^ht  means  and  the  right  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  family  and  the  neighbours  surrounded 
him,  crying,  "  A  storv,  a  story !" 

The  peasant  smiled,  and  cast  a  glance  towards 
Martha»  who  still  continued  unoccupied. 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  I  must  pay  for  my  welcome," 
said  he.  "Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  my  good 
people.  The  last  time  I  spoke  to  you  it  was  ahout  the 
olden  days,  when  the  armies  of  the  pagans  ravaged 
these  mountains ;  that  was  a  man's  story.  To-day  I 
shall  speak  (if  you  do  not  object)  to  the  women  and 
children.  Each  one  must  have  his  turn.  We  were 
then  occupied  with  Cassar,  now  we  will  pass  to  '  Mother 
Blue  Mantle !'  *' 

Every  one  burst  out  laughing  at  this  announcement, 
and  quickly  seated  themselves,  while  William  refilled 
his  pipe,  and  Prudence  commenced. 

**  Tnis  is  no  mere  nursery  tale,  and  it  is  as  true  as  if 
it  were  printed.  The  adventure  happened  to  your 
grandmother  Charlotte,  whom  William  can  remember, 
and  who  was  a  mai*ve11ou8ly  notable  woman. 

"  Grandmother  Ohai'lotte  had  been  young  in  her 
day,  which  one  might  have  been  inclined  to  believe 
impossible  on  looking  at  her  ^^y  locks  and  hooked 
nose,  always  in  close  conversation  with  her  chin ;  but 
those  of  her  own  standing  said  that  few  women  had  had 
a  pleasanter  face  or  a  brighter  disposition  when  young. 

"  Unhappily,  Chaiiotte  was  left  alone  with  her  father, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  farm,  with  heavier  debts  than 
the  incomings  would  cover;  so  that  labour  followed 
labour,  till  the  poor  girl,  who  was  not  formed  for  so 
many  cares,  fell  into  despair,  and  did  nothing  in  seek- 
ing to  find  out  how  to  do  all  welL 

*'  One  day  she  was  seated  before  the  door,  her  hands 
under  her  apron,  like  a  lady  who  is  suffering  from 
chilblains,  and  she  muttered  in  a  low  voice — 

"  '  God  pardon  me !  The  task  I  have  to  do  is  not  fit 
for  a  Christian.  It  is  a  shame  I  should  be  tormented 
with  so  many  cares  at  my  age.  If  I  were  as  diligent 
as  the  sun,  more  nimble  than  water,  and  more  powerful 
than  fire,  I  should  not  be  strong  enough  for  all  the 
work  of  the  house.  Oh !  why  is  good  f  aii'y  Blue  Mantle 
no  longer  on  earth  P  Why  did  they  not  invite  her  to 
be  my  godmother  P  If  she  could  hear  me,  and  if  she 
would  help  me,  perhaps  we  should  escape — ^I  from  my 
cares,  my  father  from  his  difficulties.' 

"  *  Be  content,  here  I  am,'  said  a  voice  close  by ;  and 
as  Charlotte  looked  up  she  saw  before  her  Mother  Blue 
Mantle,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  while  she  supported 
herself  on  a  little  holly  stick. 

"  At  the  first  moment  the  young  girl  was  afraid,  for 
the  fairy  was  dressed  in  a  manner  not  at  all  common, 
at  any  rate  in  that  countrr.  She  was  entirely  wrapped 
in  the  sldn  of  a  frog,  the  head  sending  her  for  a  hood ; 
and  she  herself  was  so  old  and  so  uglv  and  so  wrinkled, 
that  if  she  had  had  a  fortune  of  a  million  no  one  would 
have  married  her. 

"However,  Charlotte  recovered  herself  quickly,  and 
asked  Uie  fairy  Blue  Mantle,  in  a  rather  trembling 
voice,  but  very  civilly,  *If  she  could  do  her  any 
service  P' 

"  *  It  is  I  who  come  to  place  myself  at  your  service,* 
renlied  the  old  woman.  '  I  heard  your  complaint,  and 
I  nave  brought  you  something  to  help  you  in  your 
difficulties.' 
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" '  All !  Do  you  speak  seriooalj,  good  mother  P'  cried 
Charlotte,  becoming  familiar  at  once.  '  Are  you  goins 
to  g^ve  me  a  Lit  of  your  wand,  with  which  to  render  aO 
my  work  easy  P* 

**  *  Better  than  that/  answered  Mother  Blue  llantle. 
'  I  bring  you  ten  little  workmen,  who  will  perform  all 
you  choose  to  desire  them.' 

"  *  Where  are  they  P'  cried  the  yonnff  girl. 

" '  You  shall  see,  was  the  reply ;  and  the  old  woman 
opened  her  cloak,  and  out  stepped  ten  dwarfs  of  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

"  The  first  two  were  very  short,  but  thick  and  robust. 
'These  two,'  said  the  fairy,  'are  the  strongest;  they 
will  aid  you  in  all  your  tasks,  and  will  make  up  in 
strength  what  they  lack  in  dexterity.  The  two  who 
follow  them  are  taller  and  more  clever;  they  know 
how  to  milk,  twist  the  flax  from  the  distaff,  and  attend 
to  all  household  work.  Their  next  brothers,  whose 
comparativdy  larse  stature  you  can  see,  are  above  all 
things  clever  with  their  needle,  as  is  shown  by  the 
litUe  brass  thimble  which  I  have  given  them  as  their 
head-dress.  Here  are  two  more,  less  clever,  who  wear 
rings  for  their  waistbands,  and  who  can  only  aid  in  the 
greneral  work ;  the  case  also  with  the  two  last,  but  whom 
you  must  value  for  their  invariable  ^^ood-wilL  AH  ten, 
1  make  no  doubt,  appear  to  you  msignificant;  but 
you  shall  see  them  at  work,  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  of  their  powers.' 

"  Uttering  these  words,  the  old  woman  made  a  sign, 
and  the  ten  dwarfs  sprang  forward.  Charlotte  saw 
them  successively  execute  the  hardest  as  well  as  the 
most  delicate  tasks,  bend  themselves  to  every  circum- 
stance, provide  everything ,^  prepare  everythmg.  As- 
tonished, she  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  stretcning  out  her 
hands  towards  the  fairy,  exclaimed — 

" '  Oh,  Mother  Blue  Mantle !  lend  me  these  ten  brave 
workers,  and  I  crave  nothing  more.' 

"  *  I  will  do  better,'  repbed  the  fairy.  '  I  will  gpive 
them  to  you ;  only  as  you  could  not  take  them  every 
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where  with  you  without  being  accused  of  sorcery,  I 
will  render  each  one  so  smaJI  that  they  may  hide  in 
each  of  your  ten  fingers.' 

"  When  this  was  accomplished  Mother  Blue  Mantle 
continued :  '  Now  you  know  what  a  treasure  you  pos- 
sess ;  in  future  all  will  depend  on  the  use  you  make  of 
my  gift.  If  you  do  not  make  use  of  your  little  ser- 
vante,  if  you  let  them  become  torpid  from  idleness, 
you  will  aerive  no  advantage:  but  direct  them  well, 
and  do  not  allow  them  to  oecome  sleepy,  never  let 
your  fingers  be  idle,  and  the  work  of  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  afraid  you  wUl  find  accomplished  as  if 
by  enchantment.' 

"  The  fairy  spoke  the  truth,  and  your  grandmother, 
who  followed  her  advice,  managed  not  only  to  reform 
the  affairs  of  the  farm,  but  also  to  put  by  a  dowry  for 
herself,  which  enabled  her  to  marry  happily,  and  as- 
sisted her  in  bringing  up  a  family  of  eight  children  in 
comfort  and  respectability.  Since  then  it  is  a  tradition 
amoxu^  us  that  she  has  transmitted  Mother  Blue 
Mantle's  ten  workmen  to  all  the  women  of  the  family, 
and  that  we  still  profit  by  their  industry.  Thus  it  is 
among  us  the  custom  to  say,  that  on  the  activity  of 
the  t^  fingers  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  depends  all 
the  prosperity,  the  joy,  and  the  good  fortune  of  the 
family." 

In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  Gk>od  Man 
Prudence  turned  towards  Martha.  The  young  woman 
blushed,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  lowered  her  distaff. 
Fanner  William  and  his  cousin  exchanged  glances. 

All  the  party  reflected  on  the  otory  in  suence,  each 
one  trying  to  find  out  the  whole  meaning,  and  to  apply 
the  lesson  to  himself.  But  the  farmer's  pretty  wife  had 
at  once  understood  that  the  story  was  specially  ad- 
dressed to  her,  for  cheerfulness  once  more  brightened 
her  face,  the  spinning-wheel  turned  rapidly,  and  the 
flax  disappeared  from  the  distaff  as  if  by  magic ! 


The  principal  cinmunon  gardens  of  Ceylon  are  in  the  imafdak 
neighbourhood  of  Colombo,  within  little  mote  than  hitf  «nu)« 
of  the  fort,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  upwards  of  ten  oi^ 
in  length.  The  road,  oommencing  at  the  west  gate  of  ibe 
fort  and  xetuming  by  Ihe  south  gaSs,  makes  a  winding  ctit^ 
uf  seven  miles  throu^  the  woods,  which  ore  direnified  rii'i 
lakes  and  marshes.  The  cinnamon-  tiees  which  ooTer  the  leru 
plain  allow  the  views  in  these  delightful  gardens  to  eitesitf 
far  as  Adam's  Peak,  interspersed  with  the  cotton  trev  ^^ 
coooa-pabn,  as  well  as  the  suria  tree,  with  ila  tnlip^nrsi 
blcesOm  of  every  variety,  from  the  deepest  yellow  to  the  pa> 
priourose,  changmg  to  bright  crimson — ^tbis  wonderfnl  vsreft 
of  colour  appearing  on  the  same  tree.  Beautifol  flowers  Iiai 
the  foot-paths  and  carriage-drives^  while  the  cinnsmoa  tre<4 
completely  clothe  the  face  of  the  plain.  Here  also  the  p-Hit 
plant  grows  in  profusion,  and  numerous  anthills  may  le  sen. 
upwards  of  six  feet  in  height  Butterflies  of  the  most  viri 
and  brilliant  colours,  as  large  as  a  smaJl  bird  on  the  vin^ 
hover  over  the  trees,  surpassing  in  splendour  the  Uoom  of  'it 
flowers. 

The  soil  of  tho  cinnamon  gardens  is  a  loose  whlt<^  't^^-' 
localities  near  the  sea  are  considered  to  be  the  most  fsTooRtHi 
to  the  growth  of  cinnamon.    The  blossom  is  of  a  pale-f?^^'' 
colour,  closely  resembling  mignionetto,  and  the  berry  is  forBe>i 
like  the  aoom,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  damsooi  of  >  ^^ 
purple  hue.    It  ripens  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  is  gstbetnl 
by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  oil  £h>m  it  Ti^ 
bark  of  the  branches  might  be  mistsdcen  for  that  of  the  h^ 
GO  close^  is  the  resemblance ;  and  tlie  young  leaves  are  fi  * 
deep  crimson,  changinggradually  to  green,  having  three  £b!e. 
running  lengthwise.     vHien  chewed  they  have  the  tist^  ^ 
cinnamon.    It  is  not  true  that  the  cinnamon  groves  inip^ ' 
smell  to  the  air,  the  spice  being  contained  between  the  cottf 
bark  and  the  wood.    In  the  prooess  of  preparing  the  cua»sfii 
the  peelers  select  such  branches  as  are  sufficientJj  dd,  and  )^ 
them  off  with  a  large  pruning  knife,  the  blade  bet  ng  c«^ 
on  the  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.     The  codt^  ^' 
is  used  in  loosening  the  cinnamon  from  the  branch,  vbct^* 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  open  at  the  one  side,  into  vtk- 
the  smaller  tubes  are  inserted,  and  afterwards  sprcBd  oat  to  <^ 
in  the  sun.    When  dry  it  is  made  into  bundles,  weighing  »bf^ 
thirty  pounds  each,  bound  up  with  split  bamboo  tf  igs.  ^  | 
carried  to  the  stores,  ready  for  exportation. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  PiaST  DOWNWAKD  BTEP. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Robert'e  numerous  busi- 
ness avocations,  he  had  still  time  to  attend  to  his 
parliamentai'j  duties,  and  he  began  to  be  intenselj 
interested  in  them.  All  pi'ogreBsed  fsTourablj  for  the 
first  fen  weeha,  when  one  morning  he  receiTed  the 
terrible  intelligence  that  a  petition  bad  been  lodged 
ngainst  his  tetui-n  on  the  Rroiind  of  bribeiT-    Gveully 


■  abu-niod,  he  consulted  with  Walter  Moss  what  steps 

I  he  should  take  in  the  mattei-. 

"  I  think  you  have  very  little  to  fear,"  said  Mosa, 
somewhat  annoyed,  however.  "  I  am  sure  we  managed 
i^airs  as  carefully  ua  we  could.  If  they  prove  your 
election  to  be  void,  they  might  be  able  to  do  the  bk 
with  one  half  of  the  membei-s  now  sitting  in  t 
House,  who  have  no  better  a  claim  to  be  there  than 
yon  have.  Who  has  lodged  the  petition  f" 
"  Mr.  Gordon,"  replied  Bobert. 
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Mobs  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  Gordon  must  have  plenty  of  assurance,  at  any  rate. 
Why,  nothing  could  be  more  impudent  or  barefaced 
than  the  manner  he  biibed  his  roters.  I  really  think 
he  might  take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before  ho 
troubled  himself  about  the  mote  in  yours." 

"Well,  but,"  said  Robei't,  somewhat  impatiently, 
"  the  petition  is  lodged,  and  I  must  defend  it.  What 
steps  ought  I  to  take  ?  I  suppose  I  ought  to  employ 
a  solicitor  and  a  parliamentary  agent.  It  will  be  a 
very  expensive  affair  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  fear  it  will,"  said  Moss ;  '*  but  we  are  in  for  it 
now,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

**But  what  am  I  to  do  for  money?"  said  Robert, 
"As  it  is,  I  have  not  a  thousand  poimds  at  my 
banker's,  and  I  shall  want  eveiy  failhing  I  can  scrape 
together." 

**  Well,"  said  Moss,  assuming  a  philosophical  tone, 
"  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  We  must  be  clumsy, 
indeed,  if  we  cannot  get  out  of  a  worse  scrape  than 
this." 

A  committee  of  the  House  was  appointed  to  sit  upon 
the  petition,  and  the  case  was  duly  gone  into.  Wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  were  brought  vl^  from  the  coimtry, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  which,  added  to  the  fees  for 
barristers,  parliamentary  agents,  and  other  persons 
employed,  made  a  total  of  such  an  amount  as  almost 
to  drive  Robert  Evans  t6  despair.  As  each  meeting 
of  the  committee  took  place  the  Evidence  against  him 
became  stronger,  and  his  case  prof^ortionately  the 
weaker.  ISTor  was  hb  able,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  Gotdon.  On  the  contraiy,  that 
gentleman  appeared  tcf  hatd  condtieled  his  election 
with  consummate  ability.  As  was  before  stated,  he 
had  been  well  ftcfctlstomed  to  eleetioneei'ing  tactics, 
and  his  experience  had  served  hiM  Well  dti  the  present 
occasion.  Of  the  number  of  individuals  whom  his 
agents  had  hirfed  to  cheer  him,  as  well  as  to  insult  or 
annoy  his  rival  candidate,  not  one  of  them  was  a  voter. 
Nor  could  the  barrister  employed  to  conduct  the  case 
for  Robert  Evans  detect,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  one 
single  instance  ill  which  Mr.  Gordon  had  directly  or 
indirectly  offered  a  bribe.  Mr.  Gordon's  system  ap- 
peared to  have  been  simply  to  allow  Robert  to  commit 
himself  by  the  bribes  he  offered,  while  his  (Gordon's) 
agents,  many  of  whom,  it  was  suspected,  to  obtain  in- 
fonnation,had  mixed  themselves  up  with  Evans's  party, 
and  were  loudest  in  cheering  him,  were,  at  the  same  time, 
taking  notes  of  every  circumstance  that  could  act  to  his 
prejudice.  The  residt  of  the  parliamehtaty  investiga- 
tion was,  that  Evans,  by  his  agents,  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery,  and  had,  therefore,  not  been  diily  elected. 
Robert  Evans's  election,  therefore,  was  declared  null 
and  void,  and  Mr.  Gordon  took  the  seat  in  his  place. 

When  the  decision  of  the  committee  was  made 
public,  Robert  Evans  returned  home  in  a  crestfallen 
condition.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  wept 
like  a  child,  and  in  vain  did  Maria  try  to  console  him. 
Nor  was  he  without  great  cause  for  his  sorrow.  Not 
only  were  his  ambitious  hopes  destroyed,  and  h«  now  the 
ridicule  of  the  many  who  envied  his  fortune,  but,  from 
the  enormous  expenses  he  had  been  put  to  for  his 
election,  and  defending  his  seat  before  the  parliji- 
mentary  committee,  his  pecuniai^y  condition  was  in  a 
very  precarious  state.  True,  he  had  several  contracts 
on  hand,  which,  in  aU  probability,  would  turn  out 
lucrative;  but  still  there  was  the  same  possibility  of 
mischance  arising  to  them  from  which  no  mercantile 


operations  could  be  secure.  He  was  fully  aware  tkt. 
after  the  legal  expenses  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee had  been,  paid,  the  balance  at  his  banker's  vuuld 
be  but  trifling,  if  any,  and  he  had  now  to  look  Mor^ 
him  to  see  in  what  way  he  conld  obtain  tLe  funda  t  • 
carry  on  his  business.  To  say  the  truth,  bis  «rt?iit 
with  his  bankers  and  financial  agents  was  soinewb: 
shaken,  although  to  the  world  at  large  he  still  possessed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  enormons  {ortnni. 
The  heavy  expenditure  he  had  been  put  to  in  seekin:' 
to  obtain  parliamentary  honours,  as  well  as  one  o: 
two  considerable  losses  he  had  suffered,  had  C4)me  well  | 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  money-market,  and  Li  i 
considerably  diminished  his  influence  in  it. 

For  two  days  Robert  kept  to  his  house,  receivm:: , 
only  the  visits  of  Walter  Moss,  who  came  to  om^t 
him  on  affairs  of  business.    This  worthy  rallied  Evan 
upon  his  objection  to  be  seen  abroad ;  and  to  BoU  r: : 
remark,  that  he  feared  people  would  ridicule  him, Mi:- 
said — 

"How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense?  WhysWi 
you  be  ridiculed,  and  by  whom  P" 

"  By  all  those  who  know  the  dishonest  fool  1  bv 
made  of  myself." 

"How  dishonest,  my  deat  sir?"  said  Moss.  "1 
know  of  nothing  dishonest  in  any  transaction  y.-r 
have  entered  into.  I  should  say,  on  the  contrarr.  >: 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  man  more  Ecni- 
pulously  just  in  all  his  doings  than  you  hare  beer 
at  least  as  far  as  I  hate  had  anything  to  do  ci: 
them." 

"  You  do  not  consider  the  fact  of  obtaining  a  sl-: 
in  parliament,  by  bribery,  to  be  a  dishonest  ait'r'  s^ii- 
Robert,  soinewhat  angrily. 

"  I  have  too  mUch  resj^ect  for  the  House  of  Commf>E: 
to  entertain  such  an  idea  for  one  moment,"  replirl 
MdSs.  **I  have  too  high  a  respect  for  human  nam 
to  believe  the  number  of  hohourable  gentlemen,  ▼!: 
have  obtained  their  seatli  in  the  same  manner  that  Tii 
have  obtained  youi'S,  itould  hare  done  so  had  tl.^- 
been  anything  dishonotilulble  in  the  matter.  The  *;iii; 
difference  between  yoti  is,  that  yonr  case  has  l*-*; 
made  public  and  theii-s  has  been  kept  a  secret.  ^' ' 
let  mo  beg  of  you  to  get  over  the  old-faahiolied  nuLJ- 
you  seem  to  bo  laboitl-lilg  tinder,  And  come  trith  m  • ' 
the  office,  for,  I  assure  Jron,  ybttr  presence  is  mi - 
^nted  there.  Things  tire  not  going  on  ho  smiHtU- 
as  to  allow  you  the  luxury  of  indulging  yonr  st^rr " 
or  annoyance  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  finiJy.*' 

Robert  Evans,  if  he  did  not  agr^  iHth  Mv 
reastthing,  at  least  saw  the  necessity  of  jJajing  '^'-' 
diate  attention  to  his  affaii*s.  Withottt  iliore  adi*.  ^ 
put  on  his  hat,  and  accompanied  Mos4  tb  the  on 
On  entering,  to  his  great  annoyance,  he  found  in  ' 
Mr.  Macmurdo,  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  fir«\  J^- 
reading  a  newspaper. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Evans  he  rose  from  his  ellw- 
and, putting  out  his  hand  in  a  friendly  mac:^ ' 
advanced  to  him. 

"  Well,  Evans,"  he  said,  "  I  was  very  80117  to  l^ 
of  the  decision  of  the  committee.    However,  it  cans  • 
be  helped.    Better  luck  another  ttme." 

"It  has  been  a  sad  affair,  indeed,"  said  R ''•■"* 
"  The  disgrace  of  it,  I  assure  you,  oompletpJy  0^^'' 
whelms  me." 

"  Disgrace,  my  dear  fcUow  ?"  said  Mr.  Maemuf^f 
laughing.  **  Nonsense!  or,  if  there  is  any  disgnce^i^^ 
simply  from  you,  or  your  agents,  having  man^ 
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affairs  in  so  clumsy  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  your 
being  detected.  Disgrace,  indeed!  WBy,  if  bribei^  wei^e 
a  disgrace  in  parUamentai-y  elections,  a  very  large 
pi*oportion  of  our  honourable  members  would  be 
degi-aded  indeed.  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  believe," 
he  continued,  laughing,  "  that  I  am  the  only  member 
in  the  House  who  has  not  bribed  directly  or  in- 
directly." 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  "I  am  glad  you  look  on 
parliamentary  bribery  in  that  light ;  and  you  are,  at 
any  rate,  an  honourable  man,  I  know." 

**I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Macmurdo,  seriously. 
"  Candidly,  I  do  not  like  it  myself,  and,  after  all,  niy 
best  consolation  is,  that  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  should  have  been  no  worse  than 
ray  neighbours.  But  now  let  us  talk  of  other  subjects. 
I  am  obliged  to  staH  off  for  "Vienna  again,  for  things 
are  not  goihg  on  very  smoothly  there.  How  long  I 
may  be  absent  I  do  not  know.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  works  which  we  have  separately 
undertaken,  but  in  which  we  are  jointly  interested.  I 
sliall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything  you  do,  for 
I  liave  full  confidence  in  your  integrity  and  ability." 

*•  When  do  you  propose  stai-ting  .J^"  inquired  Robei-t. 

"To-night,  certainly,"  replied  Macmurdo,  "for  I 
have  not  an  horn*  to  lose,  and,  in  fact,  I  ought  not  to 
Btop  here  chatting  with  you,  for  I  have  many  things  to 
do  before  I  go.  Now  good-bye,  Evans.  Let  me  know, 
from  time  to  time,  how  things  are  going  on." 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Macmurdo  left  the  room  in  which 
ho  had  been  conversing  with  Robert,  than  Walter 
Moss,  who  had  remained  in  the  outer  office,  entered  it. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "what  did  Macmui-do  say  about 
the  decision  of  the  parliamentai^  committee  ?" 

"  His  opinion  seemed  to  con^espond  pretty  well  with 
yours,"  said  Robert.  "Thanks  to  you  both,  I  shall 
not  feel  the  disgrace  as  much  as  otherwise  I  should 
have  done." 

"  Might  I  ask  if  Macmurdo  called  upon  any  particular 
subject  ?" 

"Principally  to  bid  me  good-bye,  as  he  staHs  for 
Vienna  this  evening." 

"That  is,  indeed,  unfortunate,"  said  Moss,  "for  I 
wanted  you,  if  possible,  to  enter  into  some  arrange- 
nient  with  him  about  money  matters.  Shall  you  see 
hiin  again  ?" 

"  No.  He  tells  me  he  shall  be  so  much  occupied 
that  he  shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  through  all  he  has 
to  do  before  he  Iciives.  Besides,  I  should  have  a  great 
roptignance  to  let  Mr.  Macmurdo  know  how  incon- 
venienced I  am  for  money." 

"Still  somebody  must  know  it,"  said  Moss,  "and 
til. at  very  slioi*tly.  Next  week  we  have  a  heavy  bill 
falling  due,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet  it. 
Something  mtist  be  done,"  he  continued,  so  empha- 
tically that  Robert  took  umbrage  at  the  tone  his  clerk 
-^'£18  using  towards  him.  In  fact,  on  several  occasions 
lately,  Robert  had  noticed  that  Moss's  manner  had 
shown  far  more  familiarity  than  should  exist  between 
employer  and  employed  in  any  well  regulated  house  of 
husiness;  and  he  had  determined,  on  the  first  convenient 
opportimity,  to  give  him  a  hint  that  he  desired  to  bo 
treated  with  gi-eater  respect  for  the  future. 

"  Mr.  Moss,"  he  said  to  him,  colouring  slightly,  and 
with  some  severity  in  his  tone,  "if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue friends,  it  is  better  that  we  should  understand 
each  other  clearly.  Tour  tone,  in  now  addressing  me, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions  of  late,  has  not  been 


such  as  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  gentleman  in 
my  employ,  and,  if  you  consider  your  position  worth 
holding,  it  must  not  be  repeated." 

The  changes  of  expression  in  Moss's  countenance, 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments, 
were  very  remai'kable.  At  first  he  seemed  to  take 
Robert's  remai'k  as  a  gross  affront,  and  he  coloured 
up  deeply,  as  if  determined  to  resent  it.  The  next 
moment  the  expression  of  anger  vanished,  and  he 
remained  for  some  time  as  if  in  doubt.  Thenj  as  if 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  appointment 
was  worth  keeping,  he  assumed  a  look  of  the  deepest 
humility,  and  said  to  Robert,  with  great  respect  in  his 
tone — 

"I  am  exceedingly  sony,  Mr.  Evans,  if  I  have 
offended  yon  in  any  way.  I  assure  you  such  was  not 
my  intention.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  it  is  very 
possible,  in  my  anxiety  for  your  interest,  I  may  have 
been  induced  to  speak  occasionally  with  greater 
familiarity  than  I  ought.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  it, 
and,  I  assure  you,  it  shall  not  occur  again." 

"  I  require  nothing  more,"  said  Robert.  "  We  will 
not  at  present  speak  of  money  matters,"  he  continued, 
taking  up  a  newspaper,  and  seating  himself  in  a  chair 
by  the  fire,  "  wo  will  talk  them  over  another  time." 

Moss  bowed  respectfully,  and,  without  saying  a 
word,  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door,  Robert  threw  the 
paper  from  him,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in 
a  state  of  great  anxiety.  He  wished,  if  possible,  to 
relieve  himself  of  MOss's  thraldom,  and  to  obtain  the 
money  without  his  assistance,  but  how  to  accomphsh  this 
was  indeed  a  terrible  problem  to  solve.  After  turning 
the  matter  over  for  some  minutes,  he  could  find  but 
one  way  to  relieve  himself  from  his  anxiety,  and  that 
was  to  ask  the  trustee  to  Maria's  property  if  he  would 
advance  him  a  portion  of  her  money  on  the  security 
of  the  lease  in  the  house  in  Harley  Street.  Finding 
no  other  coiirse  open  to  him,  he  resolved  to  adopt  it, 
and  immediately  penned  a  letter  to  that  effect.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  received,  for  answer,  an 
unequivocal  refusal.  The  trustee  informed  him,  through 
the  agency  of  the  solicitor,  that  not  one  shilling  of 
the  trust-money  should  be  touched  as  long  as  it  was 
under  his  care. 

What  other  plan  to  adopt  Robert  knew  not.  To 
such  a  state  of  emban'assment  did  he  arrive  when 
considering  the  subject,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
again  seeking  advice  from  Moss,  whpn  the  idea  struck 
him  to  ask  Mr.  Wilkinson  whether  he  could  oblige 
him  with  the  loan  of  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds 
for  a  fortnight,  Robert  finding  that  would  be  a  sufficient 
sum  to  last  him  until  he  should  receive  an  instalment 
on  the  works  he  had  undertaken  with  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

The  same  day  that  Robert  had  fonned  this  deter- 
mination, he  presented  himself,  with  gi'cat  fear  and 
trembling,  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  office.  He  was  received 
by  that  gentleman  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  the  object  of  Robert's  visit,  took 
his  cheque-book  from  his  desk,  and  immediately  drew 
out  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 

"  Shall  I  cross  it  H"  he  inquired  of  Robert,  after  he 
hnd  signed  it. 

"Thank  you,  no.  I  will  take  the  money  as  I  go 
home,"  was  Robert's  reply. 

Evans's  reason  for  not  having  the  cheque  crossed 
arose  from  a  wish  that  Moss  should  not  be  aware  from 
what  source  he  had  obtained  the  money,  which  would 
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not  have  been  the  case  had  he  passed  it  re^uhirlj 
through  his  bankers. 

On  the  day  the  bill,  which  Moss  had  alluded  to, 
became  due,  he  asked  Robert  if  ho  had  made  any  pro- 
vision for  taking  it  up. 

**  Certainly,"  was  Robert's  reply.  "  It  will,  of  course, 
be  paid  when  presented  to  the  bajikers." 

Moss  looked  somewhat  surpnsed  at  the  intelligence, 
but  made  no  remark. 

Evans  had  now  the  certainty  of  receiving  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  works  in  which  he  and  Mr. 
Macmui*do  were  interested,  before  the  fortnight  should 
have  expired,  when  he  had  promised  to  repay  Mr. 
Wilkinson  the  amount  of  his  loan ;  and  his  mind,  for 
the  moment,  was  comparatively  easy.  Still,  the  teiTible 
certainty  stared  him  in  the  face,  that  his  ready-money 
capital  was  not  equal  to  efltectually  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness. How  to  luise  a  sufficient  amoant  had  now  to  be 
discovered.  The  only  way  before  him,  as  Maria's 
tinistee  had  refused  to  advance  any  of  her  money,  was 
to  induce  her  to  mortgage  her  life  interest  in  it.  This, 
of  coui-se,  he  would  have  but  little  difficulty  in  doing,  as 
Maria  would  refuse  him  nothing  he  asked  of  her ;  still 
he  had  a  gi*eat  disinclination  to  make  the  application. 
Before  doing  it,  he  went  minutely  over  the  state  of  his 
affaii'^,  and  the  result  cleai'ly  proved  that  he  would  be 
able  to  make,  in  his  business,  a  far  gi'eater  interest  for 
the  money  than  she  was  at  the  time  receiving.  When 
he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  he  ex- 
plained his  wishes  to  Maria,  who  immediately  acceded 
to  them.  The  afiPair  was  then  placed,  without  delay,  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  solicitor,  to  raise  the  money 
required,  in  which,  of  course,  as  the  security  was 
perfect,  he  experienced  no  difficulty;  and  Robert, 
without  breathing  one  word  to  Moss  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  obtained  it,  placed  the  money  at  once 
in  the  hands  of  his  bankei*s.  The  money  had  hardly 
been  received,  when  the  amount  expected  from  the 
contract  was  also  paid  in ;  and  the  next  day  Evans 
drew  a  cheque  for  Mr.  Macmui'do's  proportion,  which 
he  immediately  forwarded  to  his  bankei*s,  and  the  same 
night  'wi'ote  to  advise  Macmurdo  of  the  payment. 

In  his  letter  Robert  went  somewhat  at  length  in 
explaining  the  difficulty  he  had  occasionally  been  put 
to  for  money;  but  that  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
circumstances  were  then  easier  with  him  than  they 
had  been  for  some  time  past.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  everything  was  going  on  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner ;  and  that  he  would  advise  Macmurdo  of  every 
subject  of  mutual  interest  between  them,  that  might 
occur  duiing  his  absence. 

The  difference  in  the  bchavioui*  of  Walter  Moss  to 
his  employer,  since  he  found  that  Robert  was  able  to 
do  without  him,  was  very  great.  All  his  old  familiarity 
of  manner  had  now  vanished,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  respectful  than  his  genei*al  tone  and  bearing. 
He  was  now  almost  fulsomely  obsequious,  which 
Robert  liked  even  less  than  his  former  familiarity,  and 
resolved,  as  soon  as  his  affidrs  were  a  little  more 
settled,  to  request  his  clerk  to  find  some  other  employ- 
ment. A  circumstance,  however,  shortly  afterwards 
occurred,  which  not  only  caused  Robeii;  great  anxiety, 
but  which  again  reduced  him  to  apply  to  his  clerk  for 
advice.  A  contract  Evans  had  undei*taken,  totally 
unconnected  with  Mr.  Macmurdo,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. He  had  as  yet  only  received  one  half  of  the 
money  for  it,  and  was  daily  expecting  the  payment  of 
the  remaining  half,  when  he  received  the  disagi'eeable 


intelligence  that  his  debtor  had  become  a  bankrupt, 
and  that  his  estate  was  not  expected  to  pay  a  sliilliiig 
in  the  pound.  On  receipt  of  this  information  he  was 
greatly  tempted  to  consult  Mosa  on  the  subject ;  kt 
he  wished  to  avoid  it,  if  possible,  and  he  resoked  to 
put  it  off  until  the  next  moi*ning,  so  that  he  ahouli 
have  leisure  to  think  coolly  about  it. 

When  Robert  Evans  aiiived  at  his  office  the  nen  | 
day.  Moss  was  not  there,  so  he  occupied  himself  in  , 
reading  over  the  letters  which  had  been  brought  tj 
him  by  the  moming*s  post.    Among  them  ttos  one, ' 
and  a  vci*y  kind  one  too,  from  Mi\  Macmurdo.   In  h  < 
he  wai'mly  thanked  Robert  for  the  attention  he  haa 
paid  to  his  affairs ;  and  said  that  he  hoped  shortlj  ti> 
relieve  him  from  more  than  his  own  (Bobert's)  shai. 
in  it,'  as  he  expected  in  less  than  a  month  to  be  a^o 
in  England.    He  further  told  Robert  that  he  mucii 
regretted  the  inconvenience  he  had  been  put  to  in 
money  matters ;   but  that  it  was  a  liability  to  which 
all  in  their  way  of  business  wei*e  occasionally  expostd 
He  himself,  at  that  time,  was  much  emban'assed  f>  r 
ready  cash,  or  he  would  willingly  have  assisted  RjIxjiL 
At  the  same  time,  if  his  name  to  a  bill  for  athonaand 
pounds,  at  three  months*  date,  would  be  of  any  use,  be 
had  merely  to  send  it  to  him,  and  he  would  accept  it 

Robei'i  was  much  pleased  a<>  the  kind  consideratijci 
shown  him  by  Mr.  Macmurdo ;  and  he  would  gladlj 
have  availed  himself  of  his  offer,  in  the  difficult  positi  jh 
of  his  affairs,  but  it  was  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  wouli 
take  neai'ly  a  fortnight  before  he  could  receive  ^c 
answer  from  Mr.  Macmui'do,  if  he  sent  the  bill  for  liii 
acceptance,  whereas  the  money  was  required  in  thrf: 
days. 

Walter  Moss  now  ai'rived  at  the  office. 

"  I  beg  youi"  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  with  great  hu- 
mility, to  Robert,  "  for  being  so  late,  but  I  have  btfs 
detained  on  the  road.  It  will  not  occur  anothir 
morning." 

"  No  matter,  Moss,"  said  Robert,  kindly.  "  Take . 
seat ;  I  want  to  consult  you  about  some  matters  -f 
importance.  You  heaixL  of  Jones's  failure  yesterdar 
A  bill  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  falls  due  the  ^} 
after  to-morrow,  and  I  have  not  the  money  to  meet  r. 
What  are  we  to  do  P" 

Moss  looked  at  him  scinitinizingly  for  a  moment. 
and  then  said,  very  calmly — 

"  It  is  veiy  difficult  for  me  to  advise  you  on  tLf 
subject,  Mr.  Evans.  You  have  lately  withdrawn  all 
your  confidence  from  me ;  and  I  am  totally  unawcr-. 
bow  your  account  stands." 

"It  stands  precisely  as  I  tell  you,"  said  Rober- 
"  The  bill  falls  due  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  hi^"* 
not  the  money  to  meet  it.  The  question  now  is.  ho* 
can  it  be  done ;  and  on  that  subject  I  wish  to  consul 

y°"-"  .  .        .     •• 

**  Could  not  youx"  friend,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  assist  to-* 
said  Moss,  slowly  and  pointedly.  "  They  say  V  i* 
veiy  wealthy,  and  a  very  liberal  man." 

Evans  coloured  slightly  when  he  heard  Moss's  reiaart 
for  he  felt  assured  that  the  transaction  he  had  !:-> 
with  Mi\  Wilkinson  was  known  to  him,  althcugb  1j^ 
had  particularly  wished  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

"  For  certain  reasons,"  Robert  replied,  hesitatingij 
"  I  do  not  ivish  to  speak  to  Mi*.  Wilkinson  on  \^^' 
ject.    Is  there  any  other  person  you  could  suggest: 

"  No,"  said  Moss,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. "  * 
don*t  know  that  there  is.  Do  you  think  any  of  y^ 
Macmurdo's  people  would  lend  you  the  money  for  - 
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short  time  P  He  nmat  have  left  &  considerable  snin  at 
his  banier'e  for  them  to  draw  from." 

"  Very  pOHsibly,"  said  Bobert ;  "  but  they  would 
hardly  consider  themgelTea  justified  in  drawing  for 
anything  for  which  they  L^  not  been  authorized  by 
their  employer.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Macmurdo  is  not  iu 
En;>land,  as  he  would  have  assisted  me  without  hesita- 
tion. I  have  receiTed  from  him  a  most  friendly  letter 
this  morning,  in  which  he  tells  me,  if  I  wanted  money, 
to  draw  on  him  for  a  thousand  ponnds,  and  he  wo\ild 
accept  the  bill." 

"  How  has  he  worded  his  letter?"  said  Moss. 

■'  Ton  can  sec  it  if  you  like,"  said  Evans,  passing  it 

Haas  read  the  letter  carefully ;  and  then,  holding  it 
in  jiis  hand,  looked  at  Evans  in  a  penetrating  manner 
for  some  moments,  and  then  said,  not  as  if  speaking 
to  his  employer,  but  rather  as  if  thinking  aloud — 

"I  wonder  whether  the  law  would  consider  that  as 
an  authority  to  moke  use  of  Ma«mnvdo's  signature?" 
"  I  do  not  think  that  his  agent  here,"  said  Robert, 
"would  consider  himself  j  list  ifled  in  doing  it.  Besides, 
you  see,  he  could  not  possibly  even  entertain  the  ques- 
tion without  my  placing  the  letter  in  bis  hands;  and 
it  is  very  likely  Uacninvdo  might  object  to  my  doing 
so.  as  there  is  more  in  it  than  be  might  wish  to  be 
known  by  those  in  bis  employment." 

"Tery  true."  said  Moss,  slowly  and  respectfully; 
"  very  true.  Upon  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that 
Macmurdowouldlikebisclcrka  toBce  tbeletter;  or  that 
any  of  them  could  sign  the  bill  without  communioating 
with  him  on  the  subject.  No,  none  of  them  could  do 
it.  I  hold,  that  by  the  manner  Macmurdo  has  worded 
his  letter,  you  are,  in  equity,  authorized  to  make  use 
of  his  signature  if  you  wish  it.  But  I  am  no  authority 
on  matters  of  the  kind." 

"  I  should  consider  such  an  act  nothing  better  than 
a  forgery,"  said  Robert. 

"  It  is  cci'tainly  not  an  act  to  bo  approved  of,"  said 
Moss.  "  Still,  forgery  is  a  very  ugly  word.  Now,  the 
qneatinn  comes,  what  are  wo  to  do?  Five  hundred 
pounds  mnat  be  had,  and  that  before  the  day  after 
to-morrow;  otherwise,  the  bill  becoming  due  will  be 
protested,  and  your  credit  suffer  immensely  by  it," 
"  What  would  you  advise  P"  inquired  Robert. 
"  I  think  you  had  better  let  me  draw  out  a  bill," 
t'eplied  Moss,  still  holding  Mr.  Macmurdo's  letter  in 
Ilia  hand,  "fur  you  to  sign.  I  will  then  takeitdown 
to  Macmurdo's  office,  and,  without  showing  them  this," 
he  continued,  holding  up  the  letter,  "  I  will  ask  if  they 
have  authority  to  use  Macmurdo's  signature.  If  so.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  sign  it.  especially  when  I  tell 
tbena  their  employer  has  stated  his  willingness  to  do 
HO  in  a  tetter  this  morning.  Should  they  not  have  the 
power,  of  course  I  must  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  At  any 
rnte,  the  bill  must  be  accepted  by  some  good  name, 
jind  then  the  bank  will  discount  it  without  hesitation." 
•'  Well,  you  had  better  draw  it  out,"  said  Robert, 
■'  and  I  will  sign  it." 

Moss,  without  delay,  procured  a  bill-stamp,  and  drew 
out  the  bill,  to  which  Evans  affiled  his  signature.  As 
soon  as  he  returned  it  to  Moss,  the  latter  said,  "  I  wiU 
leaTC  yon  now,  and  hope  to  get  all  satisfactorily 
arranged  before  I  see  you  again."  So  saying,  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  left  the  office,  taking  Uacmurdo's  letter 
with  bim ;  &  fact  Bobert  did  not  notice  until  some 
time  after  Mobs  had  left  him. 

Robert  Evans  remained  in  the  office  during  the 


whole  of  the  day,  awaiting  his  clerk's  return ;  but 
Moes  came  not,  although  it  was  past  nine  o'clock 
before  Bobert  left  for  his  home.  His  anxiety  during 
the  night  allowed  him  to  obtain  but  little  rest,  for  he 
could  not  imagine  or  divine  any  cause  for  Moss  not 
returning  to  the  office.  Once  or  twice  a  vague  sus- 
picion oi  his  clerk's  integi'ity  crossed  his  mind,  but  it 
vanished  almost  as  soon  aa  formed,  and  Robert  felt 
annoyed  with  himself  for  having  oven  for  the  moment 
entei-tained  it.  Moss  had  hitherto  shown  such  perfect 
honesty  in  every  transaction  as  to  make  the  idea  of  his 
decamping  with  the  money  pei-feotly  ridiculous.  When 
Evans  roae  the  next  morning  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
turb)^ night  he  had  passed  were  perfectly  visible  in 
his  face.  He  looked  haggard  and  feverish,  causing  no 
little  alarm  to  hie  wife,  who  feared  something  might 
have  happened  which  had  caused  him  greiit  annoyance- 
She  questioned  him  upon  the  subject,  but  could  obtain 
no  satisfactory  answer,  for  Robert  was  one  of  those 
who  considered  it  his  duty  to  conceal,  unless  under 
strong  necessity,  from  those  he  loved  any  temporary 
difficulty  or  trouble  he  might  be  in. 

After  swallowing  a  hasty  breakfast,  Bobert  Evans 
was  prepai'ing  to  leave  the  house,  when  his  seiTant 
handed  him  a  letter.  He  recognized,  in  a  uiomeut. 
Moss's  handwriting,  and  hurriedly  tore  it  open.  It 
contained  but  a  few  lines.  Moss  stated  that  he  had 
arranged  satisfactorily  aboutthe  bill ;  al8i>,  that  before 
he  bad  retorncd  to  the  office  yestei-day,  he  had  received 
the  information  that  a  valued  friend  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  that  he  considered  it  Ills  duty  to 
stai-t  off  immediately  to  see  him.  He  trusted  Mr. 
Evans  would  not  be  inconvenienced  by  his  absence, 
which  would  not  be  more  than  two  days  at  the  longest; 
and  he  promised  that  ouy  business  which  might  aecu. 
mulate  during  the  time  he  would  soon  make  up  on  his 
return.  The  receipt  of  Moss's  letter  gave  great  ease 
to  Robert's  mind.  He  was  now  for  the  moment  secure, 
as  m  a  few  days  he  hoped  to  be  in  possession  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  him  to  cai'ry  on  his  business 
operations  without  difficulty. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  TIIIXGS. 


HEN  substances  exposed  to  theopen 
air  become  covered   with   moistui'e. 
..  at   a   time  when  no  rain  or  visible 
wet  is  falling,   the  phenomenon  it 
,    called  deir.     If  a  glass  of  cold  water 
be  brought  into  a  wai-m  room,  the 
surface   of   the   glass  becomes    be- 
dewed.     In   like   manner   the  win- 
dows of  a  room,  especially  where 
many    persons    are    collected    and 
lights  are  burning,  become  covered 
with  dew,  often  in  such  quantity 
as  to  run  down  in  streams  of  water. 
So  also  after  sunset,  when  the  sky 
is  clear,  the  eai-th  cools  down  more  rapidly  than  the 
air  that   rests   upon  it,   and  condenses  the   mnialnrc 
of  the  air  eo  as  to  form  dew.      If  a   thermometer 
be  suspended  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  crouud 
under   a  clear   sky   by  night,  it   will  mark  a  higliei- 
temperature  by  four,  six,  or  eiebt  degrees,  or  more. 
than  a  thermometer  resting  on  the  ground ;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  the  difference  Ijetwcen  the  two  ther- 
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mometcrs  will  vaiy  with  tlie  nature  of  the  surface  on 
wlucli  tbe  thermometer  ia  placed.  The  thermometer 
resting  on  long  grass  will  mark  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature thjin  one  placed  on  garden  mould,  and  this 
will  be  much  lower  than  a  thermometer  placed  on 
gi-avel ;  so  that  at  the  same  moment  we  may  have  a 
copious  deposit  of  dew  on  grass,  where  it  is  most 
Avauted,  a  smaller  deposit  on  mould,  and  least  of  all  on 
the  gravel  path,  where  it  is  but  litUe  wanted.  Here 
we  have  another  of  those  striking  instances  of  design 
which  wo  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  other 
papers. 

The  formation  of  dew  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  operation  of  two  great  natural  forces  which  are 
in  constant  activity  eveiTwhere  around  us ;  namely, 
the  radiation  of  heat,  whereby  the  surface  of  the  earth 
becomes  colder  than  the  snn'ounding  air,  and  the  con- 
densation of  vapour  from  the  atmosphere  by  contact 
with  a  colder  body.  Should  the  temperature  of  the 
air  be  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  circum- 
stances be  otherwise  favourable  for  the  deposition  of 
moisture,  hoarfrost  will  be  formed. 

It  often  happens  that  after  a  true  theoiy  has  been 
established  the  incorrect  language  of  an  older  erroneous 
theoiy  is  retained.  This  happens  in  the  case  of 
dew.  It  was  fonnerly  supposed  that  the  air  dissolved 
moisture,  as  water  dissolves  a  salt,  sugar,  &c.  By 
Stirling  up  the  salt  or  the  sugar  in  water  a  ceiiiain 
quantity  will  be  dissolved,  and  when  the  water  will 
dissolve  no  more  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  By  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  we  increase,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  its  solvent  powers,  and  it  again 
becomes  saturated  at  a  higher  temperature.  By  cool- 
ing the  solution  it  throws  down  some  of  the  saJt :  by 
reheating  it,  it  takes  it  up  again.  Now  although  the 
quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  depends  on  the  tempera- 
ture, and  we  speak  of  the  air  as  being  more  or  less 
saturated  with  moisture,  yet  there  ia  no  relation  be- 
tween moisture  and  the  air  in  the  sense  that  a  soluble 
salt  bcare  to  water.  Were  there  no  atmosphere,  moisture 
would  be  formed  in  greater  or  less  quantities  according 
to  the  temperature.  It  would  be  abundant,  highly 
elastic,  and  invisible  at  a  high  temperature ;  it  would 
be  scanty  and  have  little  elasticity  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Under  any  circumstances,  whether  air  be  present 
or  not,  vapour  would  be  visible  only  while  it  was  in 
that  state  of  pai'tial  condensation  which  we  recognize 
as  cloud,  mist,  or  fog. 

The  moisture  of  the  air  then,  forming  as  it  does  an 
independent  atmosphere  of  itself,  can  be  examined  with- 
out reference  to  the  other  in^*edienta  in  the  earth's 
complex  gaseous  envelope.  It  is  exceedingly  sensitive 
to  minute  changes  in  temperature,  imparting  thereby 
such  wondrous  ncauty  to  the  sky,  softening  the  air, 
ministering  to  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  animals 
and  }>lants,  drenching  the  latter  with  dew,  and  thus 
fulfilling  the  office  of  i*ain,  and  at  lower  temperatures 
covering  vegetation  with  icy  feathei^s  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  formation  of 
dew  is  the  soui-ce  of  supply  in  the  invisible  vapour  of 
the  air.  At  the  freezing  point  of  water  the  air  can 
contain  enough  moisture  to  suppoi*t  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  At  thirty-nine 
degrees  there  can  be  moisture  enough  to  support  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch;  at  fifty-nine  degrees  half  an 
inch ;  at  seventy-one  degrees  three  quarters  of  an  inch ; 
at  eighty  degi'ces  one  inch,  and  so  on,  the  quantity 
depending  strictlj;  on  the  temperature. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  is  the  mode  in 
which  bodies  heated  by  the  sun  or  otherwise  cool  down 
when  the  source  of  heat  is  removed.  Bodies  may  cool 
by  conduction,  as  when  a  warm  body,  in  contact  with  a 
colder  one,  parts  with  its  heat  to  the  colder  one  without 
travelling  except  from  particle  to  particle  until  the 
two  bodiea  are  o£  the  same  temperature ;  secondly^  by 


convection,  as  when  a  iiuid  body,  such  as  air  or  a  liquid  ' 
near  a  hot  bodv  has  a  few  of  its  particles  heated,  and  ' 
these  ascend  while  colder  particles  take  their  pb^  to 
be  heated,  and  in  like  manner  to  ascend,  which  process 

foes  on  until  equilibrium  of  temperature  between  tbe  , 
eated  body  and  the  fluid  is  attained;  thirdly,  by 
radiation,  in  which  the  heated  body  parts  with  ita  heat 
in  radial  lines  which  travel  into  space  with  the  Telodtr 
of  light,  but  if  they  enoounter  other  bodies  capable  of ' 
reflecting  them  back  the  process  of  radiation  may  It 
impeded  or  arrested.    The  fire  warms  oar  rooms  Ij 
itidiation,  the  candle  cp^ves  us  heat  and  light  by  radia- 
tion, our  bodies  cool  by  radiation,  and  this  process  is 
perpetually  going  on  among  all  kinds  of  matter,  radiat- 
ing heat  to  each  other,  and.  tending  to  estabhsh  tha*. 
enuilibrium  of  temperature  which  is  never  attaiuei 
If  a  heated  eannon  oall  be  brought  into  a  room,  it  wiil 
dart  its  rays  in  all  directions,  and  raise  the  temperature 
of  all  the  objects  around  it.    If  a  lump  of  ice  oe  siioi- 
lai4y  placed  the  objects  in  the  room  will  radiate  heat  tj 
it  until  it  is  melted,  but  in  both  cases  the  process  h 
one  of  interchange.     Both  the  cannon  ball  and  tie 
ice  receive  heat  from  the  objects  in  the  room,  but  the 
one  gives  out  much  more  and  the  other  much  less  tbaa 
it  receives.    The  radiating  powers  of  bodies  are  bow- 
ever  very  unequal.    If  we  call  the  radiating  power  of 
long  grass  1000,  that  of  hare  skin  is  I3I6,  raw  vhit^ 
wool  1222,  raw  silk  1107,  unwrought  white  cotton  wo-i 
1085,  lamp  black  961,  flannel  871,  coloured  lamb's  m».l 
832,  black  lamb's  wool  741,  snow  657,  sheet  iron  G4i 
paper    614,   slate   573,    river    sand   454,   stone  09", 
brick  372. 

The  power  of  condensing  moisture  from  the  air  ff£l 
thus,  it  is  evident,  depend  on  the  radiating  pother  cf 
the  body  in  question.  Some  bodies  wiU  cool  and  con- 
tract dew  more  quickly  than  others ;  that  is,  they  vjll 
cool  down  sufficiently  to  condense  moisture  from  ^ 
air  in  the  form  of  dew.  The  tempei*ature  at  which  t^t 
vapour  of  the  air  begins  to  be  condensed  is  called  tht 
dew-point.  One  of  the  earliest  methods  of  finding  ti-- 
dew-point  consisted  in  poui'ing  water,  colder  than  tL^ 
atmosphere,  or  made  so  oy  the  addition  of  a  httle  nitK 
or  sulphate  of  soda  into  a  thin  glass  tumbler  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  aii\  If  dew  appeared  immediatelr 
and  abundantly  on  its  surface  the  water  was  poanNi 
into  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to  approach  nea.*«: 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  wus  then  poured  \Mi 
into  the  glass,  aiixd  if  the  dew  still  formed  abimdantij 
the  water  was  again  poured  into  another  v^sel,  so  sj 
to  get  warmer,  until  at  length  that  temperature  «i» 
obtained  at  which  moisture  would  mat  be  deposited  »■- 
the  surface  of  the  thin  glass,  but  if  the  water  were  'is- 
degree  higher,  moisture  would  not  be  condensed.  Ic- 
struments  called  hygrometers  have  been  contrived  h 
ascertaining  the  dew-point,  while  those  which  menl; 
indicate  the  presence  of  moisture,  more  or  less,  ^ 
termed  hygroscopes.  The  twisted  fibres  of  hemp.  i*>- 
gut,  &c.,  are  thus  used,  as  they  shrink  and  contract  It 
moisture,  and  open  and  get  longer  in  dry  weather.  A 
hair,  an  oat  beard,  Indian  grass,  «tc.,  are  also  uv-: 
For  accurate  observation,  as  well  as  convenience,  th 
wet  and  dry-bulb  thermometers  are  now  chiefly  ^"^ 
Two  thermometers  are  mounted  in  one  frame,  the  baJ'- 
of  one  of  which  is  covered  with  cambric,  and  a  tbrM 
of  cotton  is  led  from  this  into  a  reservoir  of  watt' 
which  thus  keeps  the  cambric  constantly  wet;  ai»d>j 
the  moisture  evaporates  it  produces  a  depression  u 
temperature  in  this  thermometer  as  compared  v.ii 
the  other,  and  as  the  evaporation  and  con^pey. 
depression  is  greater  in  a  diy  air  than  in  a  moist,  UA 
difference  between  the  two  thermometers  is  constant.: 
varying.  In  "  Glaisher's  Meteorological  TaU^ 
factors  are  given  for  multiplying  the  excess  <rf  tt# 
reading  of  the  dry  thermometer  over  that  of  thfi  v^ 
and  this  gives  the  excess  of  the  temperatare  of  theur 
above  that  of  the  dew*point. 
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Tho  differenoe  between  the  temperature  of  fche  dew- 

Soint  and  the  temperature  of  tne  air  indicates  the 
e^ee  of  dryness,  wliioh  in  this  c«untr7  seldom  reaches 
thirty  degrees ;  that  is,  the  depresnon  of  the  dew-point 
is  seldom  thirty  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  tropics,  as  in  the  Deccan, 
T^ith  the  temperature  at  ninety  de^ees,  the  dew-point 
lias  been  seen  as  low  as  twenty ruine  degrees,  making 
the  depression,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  degree 
of  dryness,  sixty-one  degrees. 

We  do  not  in  these  papers  profess  to  give  more  than 
the  broad  principles  of  our  subject,  for  these,  if  well 
understood,  are  alone  important  to  the  genei*al  reader. 
He  can  study  details  when  he  becomes  a  practical 
observer.  We  may  mention,  however,  a  source  of  en-or 
likely  to  arise  from  the  instrument  itself  radiating 
more  or  less,  and  thus  giving  incorrect  readings.  The 
thciTnometers  may  also  be  affected  by  the  breath  of 
the  observer,  or  by  the  lamp  which  enables  him  to  read 
their  indications. 

By  proper  attention  to  temperature,  and  by  reference 
to  the  tables,  we  may  ascertain  the  elastic  force  of 
vapour  in  the  air,  the  weight  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot, 
the  remaining  quantity  requisite  for  complete  satura- 
tion, the  relative  degi-ee  of  humidity,  and  the  weight  in 
grains  per  cubic  foot  of  air  under  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure. 

It  will  be  understood  then  that  vapour  is  always 
present  in  the  air,  and  that  during  a  hot  summer's 
day  there  is  a  considerable  quantity.    The  heat  prevents 


it  from  attaining  the  point  of  saturation,  and  no  con- 
densation can  tuce  place ;  but  as  evening  approaches 
the  earth's  surface  cools  by  radiation,  and  the  air  not 
biung  able  to  hold  the  quantity  of  vapour  that  agreed 
with  its  higher  temperature,  attains  the  point  of 
saturation,  uien  passes  beyond  it,  and  a  portion  of  the 
vapour  becomes  condensed  in  the  form  of  dew. 

If  the  sky  be  clouded  over,  the  force  of  radiation  is 
suspended,  tbe  cooling  does  not  go  on,  since  the  clouds 
reflect  back  to  the  earth  most  of  the  heat  which  it 
rndiates.  Nor  is  radiation  limited  by  clouds  only. 
Whatever  diminishes  the  view  of  the  sky  from  the 
radiating  surface  lessens  the  force  of  radiation  and 
tbe  deposit  of  dew.  The  thinnest  cambric  handkerchief 
spread  out.  and  suspended  a  little  above  the  ground, 
diminishes  radiation,  as  do  more  completely  trees, 
liooses,  and  whatever  objects  intenoipt  a  full  view  of 
tlic  sky.  Supposing  the  radiating  power  of  the  ground 
to  be  equal,  more  dew  will  be  deposited  on  a  flat  open 
Barf  ace  than  on  inclined  gi'ound.  An  elevated  open 
pLaiu  will  receive  more  dew  than  one  of  the  same 
iixtcni  lower  down,  as  the  latter  commands  a  less 
c'xpause  of  sky.  The  valley  radiates  less  than  the 
plain,  and  less  dew  is  formed  where  the  free  view  of 
the  sky  is  broken  by  walls  and  hedges.  Less  dew  is 
formed  under  the  branches  of  a  tree  than  in  the  open 
space  beyond ;  less  dew  is  formed  on  windy  than  on 
calm  nights.  Dew  is  even  fonued  in  dry  weather  on 
irrass  several  hours  before  sunset,  and  it  continuea  to 
foiin  in  shaded  places  after  sunrise;  but  the  most 
favourable  time  for  dew  is  undei*  a  clear  nocturnal  sky 
Tvlicre  radiation  is  unchecked.  Of  course  radiation  is 
fi^oing  on  by  day,  but  then  the  earth  receives  more  heat 
from  the  sun  than  it  parts  with,  and  thus  does  not  cool 
down. 

Dr.  Hooker  noticed  in  East  Nepal,  where  tlie  sun  in 
manv  places  does  not  reach  tlie  bottom  of  the  valleys 
until  10  a.m.,  and  is  off  again  by  3  p.m.,  that  radiation 
to  a  clear  sky  was  so  powerful  that  dew  frequently 
formed  in  the  shade  throughout  the  day.  So  clear  was 
the  sky  that  at  night  the  upper  blanket  of  the  bed  was 
coated  with  moisture  from  the  rapid  abstraction  of 
lieat  by  the  tarpaulin  of  the  tent,  which  had  become 
frozen  by  its  own  radiation.  The  tarpaulin  radiated 
to  the  sky  and  the  bed  to  the  tarpaulin;  hence  the 
outer  blax&et  became  wet;  but  this  is  an  extreme  case. 


OUR  VILLAGE  CEO  IB  : 

How  IT  WAS  Knocked  to  Pieces  and  Put  Together  Again. 

Wb  had  a  great  reputation  at  Encharldon  some  thirty 
years  ago.  Our  village  choir  of  those  days  was  ac- 
counted a  long  way  ahead  of  most  of  our  neighbours'. 
And  really  the  practising  for  it,  and  the  writing  out  of 
those  wonderful  old  books  of  music— one  or  two  of 
them  now  in  our  hands — must  at  least  have  preserved 
a  good  deal  of  time  from  more  unprofitable  misuse.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  remember  the  meridian  glory  of 
the  old  CDoir;  I  will  only  tell  one  anecdote  of  that 
time,  and  then  begin  my  actual  recollections. 

A  stranger  had  one  Sunday  been  to  the  service  at 
Encharldon,  and  heard  the  23rd  Psalm,  old  version, 
sung  to  a  wonderful  tune,  which  gave  solos  to  bass, 
tenor,  alto,  and  treble,  and  which  seemed  to  have  no 
chonis  at  all.  When  the  stranger  came  out,  and  his 
Encharldon  friend  had  duly  ascertain^  his  critical 
opinion  of  the  sermon,  he  was  asked,  "  And  what  do 
you  think  of  our  singing  P"  (N.B.  We  called  it  oitr«,  as 
being  done  for  our  delectation,  not  because  we  joined 
in  it). 

The  stranger  hesitated.  "  I  didn't  very  much  care 
for  that  last  psalm.  A  shoi-t  man  tried  a  bit,  and  he 
couldn't  doit;  aud  a  tall  man  tried  the  next  bit,  and  he 
couldn't  do  it ;  and  then  the  red-haired  boy  tried,  and 
he  had  to  give  up ;  and  then  a  gii*l  tried ;  and  when 
she  couldn't  yet  on  any  better  they  began  at  the  short 
man  over  again." 

**  Oh !"  replied  his  friend,  "  but  that's  pari  singing ; 
they  did  that  on  purpose." 

**  Ah,  jes,"  said  the  stranger,  much  enlightened.  **  If 
they  hacln't  sung  all  apart  froni  sack  other  they  must 
have  broke  the  windows,  for  they  have  got  voices." 

Tlie  old  choir !  What  a  rush  of  recollections  rises 
up  at  the  word  1  The  old  "  Nebuchadnezzar  band  ** — 
the  flageolets  and  clarionets — ^the  bassoons  and  fiddles. 
There  was  ene  club  day  in  especial,  fresh  in  my  memoiy 
as  though  it  were  yesterday,  instead  of  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  whole  band  of  brazen  instruments  in- 
creased the  din;  and  when  the  two  immense  flags 
waved,  or  seemed  to  wave,  in  time  with  the  music,  as 
they  hung  from  the  singers^  gallery ;  and  the  well-filled 
church  and  the  orange  and  pink  rosettes  impressed 
my  childish  mind  with  the  idea  that  though  Easter 
and  Christmas  were  all  very  well  in  their  way,  this 
was  the  really  grand  day  of  the  church.  Then  the 
wonderful  selections  from  the  new  version  with  which 
we  used  to  be  treated!  How  cleverly  our  stentorian 
tenor  "  quelled  the  wicked  throng "  that  had  dis- 
covered a  fact,  or  invented  a  fiction,  to  the  sad  discredit 
of  our  popular  preacher.  How  he  glared  upon  the 
accuser  as  he  sang — 

Thv  witkcd  tontrtic  doth  slanderous  talcs 
Maliciously  devise. 

How  mildly  he  reminded  the  squire  of  certain  cus- 
tomaiy  benefactions  being  overdue,  by  a  ghuicc  to  the 
squai'o  red-curtained  pew,  when  he  gave  out- 
Happy  the  man  whose  tender  care 
Kelieves  the  poor  difti-e&t. 

It  seemed  an  ill  day  to  him  when  our  now  vicar  was 
announced  to  be  one  who  would  certainly  reform  the 
choir.  However,  he  chose  two  of  the  grandest  anthems 
in  the  books,  and  some  of  the  most  wonderful  tunes 
for  "  appropriate  "  psalms ;  and  all  his  fellow  singers 
fully  agreed  that  no  man  of  sense  or  taste  could  wish 
to  alter  a  single  thing  from  the  perfect  anungements 
of  that  day.  Very  rueful  was  he  when  our  vicar, 
perhaps  with  a  somewhat  hasty  zeal,  told  him  that  he 
really  must  take  the  selection  of  the  psalms  into  his 
own  hands.  It  was  all  he  would  do  at  present,  the 
vicar  said,  but  in  a  few  Sundays  he  hoped  to  have 
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some  expedient  wliicli  would  enabie  him  to  dispense 
with  the  flutes  and  fiddles. 

"  But,  sir,"  objected  the  good  old  singer, "  your  choos- 
ing the  tunes  for  me  would  be  just  as  bad  as  if  I  were 
to  choose  the  text  for  your  sermon."  Howevei*,  the 
vicar  was  firm,  and  the  old  choir  held  an  indignation 
meeting,  and  agreed,  one  and  all,  to  ^ve  up  attending 
Enchandon  Church  and  to  join  a  neighbouring  choir, 
whose  parson  confined  himself  to  his  own  pai't  of  the 
service.  Then  came  the  sad,  slow,  and  tedious  b^gin- 
nin^  of  getting  up  a  new  choir. 

"Let  the  schoolchildren  have  lessons,"  said  our 
vicar ;  and  he  sent  for  A.,  an  excellent  organist,  but  a 
very  Utile  man,  with  a  veiy  little  voice.  He  could 
undei'take  the  lessons,  he  could  come  out  to  Encharldon, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  more  simple  for  the  instini- 
ment  to  be  timed  in  equal  temperament. 

"  What  instrument  r"  inquii'ed  our  vicai',  in  astonish- 
ment. 

The  small  man  mildly  explained  that,  although  his 
own  organ  was  tuned  in  unecfual  tempei*ament,  he 
might  mspense  with  this  condition  in  the  instrument 
that  would  be  used  for  the  lessons. 

"But  you  wcytCi  liave  any  instmment,"  said  our 
vicai*.  "You  will  sing  to  tnem,  and  so  make  them 
sing  to  you." 

"  But  I  don't  sing,"  said  A.  "  And  if  I  did,  my  voice 
would  be  tenor  or  bass,  which  I  presume  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  teach  them." 

"  Then,  under  the  circumstances,  you  could  hardly 
undertake  the  lessons,"  rejplied  oui*  vicar. 

A.  bowed  behind  his  shirt  collar,  an  immense  struc- 
tui'e,  and  vanished. 

Next  B.  was  sent  for,  a  pompous  and  portly  person- 
age, with  voice  enough  for  thi*ee  and  volubility  enough 
for  a  dozen.  He  knew  what  was  wanted  before  om* 
vicar  told  him.    Accordingly  he  began — 

"  I  wouldn't  wish,  sir,  on  any  consideration,  'arshly 
to  criticize  the  indeficiencies  of  a  brother  professor, 
such  as  John  'UUah  may  worthily  claim  to  be  called. 
Only  permit  me  to  remai*K,  that  if  ne  had  had  my  early 
training,  or  if  I  had  had  his  oppoi*tunities,  we  should 
both  have  got  on  much  better  than  we  have.  But  I 
myself  micfht  not  in  that  case  have  had  the  honour 
and  the  pleasm^e  of  the  present  inteiTiew;  which  I 
need  scarcely  say  finds  me  fully  pi-epai^ed  to  develope 
sound,  classical,  musical  tastes  in  the  infant  minds  of 
your  juvenile  choii*.  I  know  what  infant  music  is, 
having  been  able  to  play  my  father's  violin  before  I 
was  big  enough  to  lift  it,  and  having  leaiiit  my  notes 
before  most  3iildren  leam  their  lettei*s.  But  to  pass 
briefly  over  my  early  days,  you  doubtless  remember, 
sir,  Beethoven  s  overture  to  Fidelio  in  E  P" 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  our  vicai*,  fast  losing  his 
patience ;  "  nor  did  I  want  to  discuss  it  now.  I  wanted 
you  to  give  the  children  some  singing  lessons,  that 
they  may  lead  the  psalms  in  church. 

"And  I,  sii*,"  said  B.,  "should  come  to  the  same 
point  almost  immediately.    But,  about  Beethoven " 

"No,  no,  Mr.  B.  I  don't  want  to  know  about 
Beethoven ;  but  what  would  you  chai*ge  for  the 
lessons  ?" 

"  L  trust,  sir,  that  moderation  on  my  pai*t  would 
insure  satisfaction  on  yours,  and  in  regard  of  that 
eminent  composer " 

"  Really,  Mr.  B.,  you  need  not  mention  him  again. 
I  am  afi*aid,  too,  that  as  the  schoolchildren  donx  re- 
quire lectures,  but  lessons,  you  would  be  throwing 
away  your  time  and  theirs  by  coming  here  to  teach 
them,  if  this  is  what  yon  think  would  improve  them." 

But  B.  had  come  to  talk,  and  he  did  talk  for  twenty 
minutes  more,  until  the  vicar  walked  away,  almost  in 
a  rage. 

Next  day  came  a  tiiangular  note  in  an  angular 
handwriting,  from  Miss  0.,  offering  her  services  to 
instruct  the  choir.    But  the  vicar  had  seen  enough  of 


teachers  from  a  distance,  and  he  would  hare  none  of ' 
them ;  but  held  a  conference  with  Whiplad.  who  was  i 
om*  sexton,  schoolmaster,  and  clerk,  and  finallj  agi^ 
that  the  children  should  sing  to  Whiplad's  Mdle.  0 
the  "tunings  up"  that  we  Ui^  to  get,  stealtliily  dooe 
during  the  prayers !    O  the  wonderful "  grace-notes" 
that  came  from  violin  and  from  children!    But  ve 
were  gi*and  one  Sunday.  We  actually  sang  the  "  Kyrie " 
after   the  tenth   commandment,    and   the  "Glom" 
before  the  Gospel  (which  the  <4d  choir  never  did, 
and  which  kept  Whiplad  tuning  his  instrament  ncarir 
all  the  time.    However,  I  do  tnink  the  duldren  grev 
more  endurable  just  befoi'e  old  Whiplad  died.   Afur 
his  death  his  successor  attempted  to  lead  themm 
much  worse  results— sometimes  pitching  the  note  too 
high,  sometimes  getting  into  the  wrong  tune;  keeping 
on,  however,  with  most  laudable  pei'severance,vliat«Ter 
happened.    At  last  the  complaints  grew  too  load  to  be 
disi*egai^ed  any  longer,  and  our  worthy  vicar  invito! 
advice  as  to  what  should  be  done.    Some  advised  a 
barrehorgant  but  against  them  was  brought  a  stoiy  of 
a  congi'egation  who,  having  set  their  self-acting  otm 
to  play  (or  rather  to  work),  could  not  stop  it,  and  Li 
to  caiiy  it  out  of  church,  that  it  mi^ht  exhaust  it: 
thirty-six  airs  anywhere  out  of  hearing.    "Beads. 
the  organ  will  be  too  expensive ;  get  a  piichpipe'' s^: 
another  adviser;  "or,  better  still,  let  some  onepkva 
flute.'*    This  last  would  have  been  a  very  good  plan.  S 
only  there  had  been  any  one  who  could  ^y  tne  fint^ 
and  who  would  come.    After  all,  our  vicar  himself 
devised  the  best  remedy.    "  I  have  been  inquiriD?" 
said  he  one  Sunday,  "  about  one  of  those  new  instru- 
ments they  call  harmonmms.    I  find  that  we  can  ^• 
one  as  low  as  ten  guineas,  and  I  think,  if  ve  once 
had  it  in  the  church,  the  playing  would  easily  V 
managed."    So  the  harmonium  was  bought,  one  d 
Wheatstone's,    a  little   harsh  in  tone,  but  a  gv»i 
durable  instrument ;  very  easy  to  blow  (though  ve  oil 
not  think  so  at  first),  selaom  getting  out  of  order,  as: 
never  out  of  tune.    In  veiT*  damp  weather  the  nou^ 
clung  together  rather,  and  produced  a  "cyphering' 
in  veiy  oiy  weather  the  vibration  of  a  leafiieni  h\ 
which  went  across  the  square  passage  conveying  ^■ 
wind  upwai'd  from  the  b^ows,  made  a  most  drwdiJ 
i-oai-ing.    For  the  cypheiing,  a  little  sand'-paper  rubW 
on  the  side  of  the  note,  or  a  careful  straightening  of  tie 
pins  on  which  it  hung,  set  all  right.    For  the  otbi? 
evil  the  best  cure  would  have  been  to  take  out  tt 
square  wooden  pipe  and  let  the  makers  remedy  it,  ts  r 
could  easily  have  been  sent  to  them  separately.  Ba: 
these  difficulties  came  long  after  the  harmoniam  vsf 
introduced.    To  go  back  to  its  unpacking  and  £^^ 
appearance;  we  were  surprised  at  its  smallness. tf- 
still  more,  when  in  spite  of  the  smallnees,  its  full  bodr 
of  tone  was  drawn  forth  by  the  small  organist  wk 
was  sent  for  to  inspect  it,  and  who  could  even  ^kj^' 
with  the  expression-stop  drawn.    The  schoolchili^ 
were  summoned,  but  were  far  too  much  astonished  iv 
sing,  especially  as  the  new  hymn-books  put  into  tber 
hands  greatly  puzzled  them.     They  had  only  leam' 
Dr.  Watts's  "  Children's  Hymns,"  and  the  hyinna  J 
the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book."    And  it  was  a  litdedi- 
concerting  when  the  cat,  which  lay  unnoticed  on  tr^ 
rug,  awakened  by  the  first  tones  of  the  insti-aroc;- 
sprang  through  the  window  at  a  bound,  with  »  crat 
that  frightened  every  one. 

There  is  not  space  to  tell  very  fully  how  we  hav*  f ^ 
on  better  and  better  ever  since ;  how,  in  spite  of  deser- 
tions and  losses,  oui*  numbers  have  kept  up,  and  'X- 
voices  have  improved  on  the  whole  j  how  we  hs^' 
developed  into  part-singing,  and  chanting,  and  ^^ 
into  some  anthems  and  services ;  bow  at  length  ^^j 
have  bought  an  organ,  and  had  a  village  concA  ^^' 
have  gone  to  a  choral  festival ;  and  how  BnohaH*- 
may  once  more  claim  some  reputation  for  ohm-cb  &^ 
ing  among  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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THE  WMSATH  OF  MALLOW. 

An  Englisli  picture  of  the  fifteenth  century:  a  vil- 
lage gi-een,  thi^ee-sided ;  uroiind  the  gi-een,  t}u-ee  rows 
of  uneven  cottages;  in  its  midst,  a  pool  where  duckt 
tvei'e  taking  nn  evening  swim ;  beside  the  pool,  it  great 
sbadj  ouk  with  a  seat  rtnd  a  well  beneath  it.  On  the 
xiiRtic  seat  V7ei'e  two  old  men,  chnttin^  in  old  cracked 
voices,  and  at  the  well  a  giii  in  a  red  kirtlc  was  drawing 
Twatci'.  The  mm,  beginning  to  aink,  threw  flakea  m 
bright  TOse-colour  on  the  euVa  head,  the  ducks'  backs, 
the  shinj  side  of  the  oak  leaves.  At  one  side  of  the 
village  i-ose  a  soft  hill  dotted  with  juniper  boBhes  and 
f  i-inged  atop  with  oaks  and  beeches,  among  which  a 
pTond  castle  hid  all  but  its  topmost  towera  from  the 
lower  world.  On  the  other  side  stood  a  chnrch  on  a 
tvec-Bb-ewn,  grave-aown  bank.  It  waa  a  small  church ; 
t,fae  chancel  walla  were  new  and  aa  jet  tmfinished ;  the 
f  reeh  clean  stone  wore  a  rosy  flush  in  the  evening  stm- 
ligbt ;  there  was  a  hnm  of  voices  around  the  building ; 
maBOns  were  packing  up  their  tools  and  leaving  work 
for  the  night.  Presently  they  came,  laughing  and 
■shattering,  into  the  village ;  some  came  to  rest  on  the 
aeat  1>eneath  the  oak  and  hailed  the  old  men — 
"  Well,  gaffer,  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ?" 
One  or  two  began  to  help  the  girl  with  her  bucket ; 
a  couple,  who  had  walked  together  talking  as  far  as 
the  well,  part«d  there,  and  one  went  straight  to  a  cot- 
tage facing  the  chnrch.    At  an  open  window  of  that 


house  a  poor  thin  little  face  was  looking  out  at  the 
sweet  coujttiT'  scene ;  a  white  face,  sadly  old,  jot  sadly 

Cng.  with  hollow  thoughtful  eyes,  and  two  thin 
ds  to  prop  it  up.  When  the  workman  came 
that  window  (which  was  nothing  moro  than  a  square 
hole  with  shutters)  a  smile  came  over  his  hard  cm 
tenanee  as  he  nodded  his  head  cheerily  to  the  owner 
the  pale  face,  who  smiled  back  in  his  turn  vi 
sweetly.  Inside  the  cottage,  one  could  see  that  this 
face,  which  was  as  delicate  aa  a  girl's,  belonged  to  a 
boy,  perhaps  fourteen  years  old,  but  crooked  and 
stunted  in  growth,  who  was  half  lying,  half  kneeling 
on  a  wooden  bench,  with  both  elbows  propped  on  the 
window-sill.  One  could  see  this,  indeed,  though  but 
faintly,  on  coming  out  of  the  pure  outdoor  air,  for 
chimneys  were  aa  yet  only  luxuries  for  monasteries 
and  great  men's  houses ;  and  the  smoke  from  the 
cottage  fire,  over  which  the  mason's  wife  waa  cooking 
the  supper  in  an  iron  pot,  came  wreathing  and  curling 
about  the  room,  all  slow  and  ^raoeful  and  grey,  before 
it  fonnd  its  way  out  at  the  window,  or  at  the  hole  in 
the  roof  intended  for  its  accommodation.  The  work- 
man set  down  his  basket  of  tools  with  a  long  breath, 
which  told  that  he  thus  laid  aside,  not  only  the  burden 
of  their  weight,  hnt  also  the  burden  of  his  day's  labour. 
Then  be  came  up  to  the  boy,  and  laid  his  hand  tenderly 
on  the  high,  deformed  shoulder. 

"  Well  Martin,"  he  said.    No  more,  for  words  were 
bard  things  to  him ;  but  the  boy  understood  his  father. 
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and  put  up  one  hand  to  clasp  the  strong  rongh  one 
whicn  lay  on  his  neck.  The  two  hands  made  a  great 
contrast,  and  were  a  little  history  in  themselves. 
Father  and  son  looked  out  together  at  the  green,  the 
pool,  the  chattering  people ;  but  Mai'tin's  eyes  rested 
most  fondly  on  the  church. 

"  How  happy  you  must  be,  father,"  he  said,  at  last. 

The  mason  gave  a  loud  "  ha-ha !" 

"  Do  you  hear  what  the  lad  says,  wife  P" 

"  But  are  you  not  verv  happy  P"  asked  Martin, 
raising  his  look  wonderingly  to  his  father*s  face. 

"I  don't  know,  boy;  one  doesn't  think  of  sucji 
things  as  being  happy  when  one  has  to  work  for 
bread." 

"  But  the  happiness  is  that  you  can  do  such  beauti- 
ful work  for  bread,  and  serve  the  Lord,  too,  at  the  same 
time,"  replied  Martin,  eagerly. 

Here  the  mother,  who  nad  poured  from  tjie  pot  on 
to  a  great  wooden  dish  a  piece  of  beef  gan^^hea  with 
cabbage,  and  swimming  in  the  broth  which  \i  had  been 
boiled  in,  came  up  to  her  little  son,  mid,  8ayin|[  tUat 
supper  was  ready,  took  him  in  hep  arms  a«  easily  as 
if  he  had  been  still  a  baby,  and  propped  him  ud  on  an 
oaken  settle,  with  a  black  sheepskm,  soft  anq  thick, 
rolled  into  a  bolster  to  support  bfm.  Thp  lather  q«ked 
a  blessing  on  the  food,  and  then  th^v  bega^  Xq  ^t. 

"  A  supper  fit  for  a  prince,"  said  tne  mason. 

"  It  is  a  good  piece  of  meat,"  answered  the  wife. 
"  They  have  had  guests  at  the  castle,  and  there  was 
much  flesh  and  good  white  bread  also  given  v^w^j  at 
the  gates  to-dav7* 

"  Father,"  asked  Martin,  presently,  while  pecking  at 
his  supper  as  delicately  as  a  bird,  with  but  little 
appetite  for  the  meal.  "  Father,  did  not  the  master 
builder  come  with  you  to  the  oak  P" 

"  Yes,  boy,  he  did." 

"  He  was  talking  to  you  like  a  friend,  father." 

"  He  talked  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  Richard  Long- 
cheek  might  have  done ;  he  told  me  all  that  has  to  bo 
done  in  our  church." 

"  Oh  father,  tell  me !"  cried  Martin,  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

"  Well ;  when  we  have  finished  the  chancel,  with  its 
fine  fretwork  and  all  the  difficult  tracery  in  the  east 
window,  which  the  master  wiU  have  to  do  himself, 
there  will  be  fine  coloured  glass  put  in,  and  pictures 
will  be  painted  on  the  walls,  the  miracles  of  the  blessed 
Saint  Silvestei'." 

"  \Vlio  will  paint  those,  father  ?" 

"  Some  men  are  coming  across  the  sea,  from  the  land 
called  Italy,  to  do  them,  so  the  master  told  me.  But 
the  pictures  will  be  a  year  and  more  a-painting ;  we 
shall  have  finished  our  work  long  before  that." 

*'  Have  you  more  than  the  chancel  to  build,  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  boy ;  we  have  to  put  up  two  screens  of  fine 
open  work,  like  the  great  window,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  soHth  aisle,  to  make  a  chapel,  where  Sir  Simon  de 
HarcouH  and  the  dame  his  wife  will  be  laid  when 
they  are  dead ;  and  a  grand  tomb  will  be  raised  over 
them,  with  their  figures  carved  in  stone  upon  it." 

"The  Dame  Mildi*ed  passed  throuffh  the  village 
to-day,  and  she  smiled  kindly  on  me,  said  Martin. 
''  She  had  a  queer  thing  on  her  head,  like  the  church 
steeple  for  shape,  made  all  of  fine  blue  silk,  and  a  veil 
of  lawn  hung  aown  her  back  from  the  top  of  it." 

"People  bring  back  such  follies  when  they  go  to 
London/'  said  the  wife.  "  I  like  the  old  ways  best ;  but 
it  is  fit  for  the  nobles  to  have  new  and  fine  things,  and 
the  Lady  Mildred  is  a  eood  woman." 

"  Sir  Simon  is  a  thrifty  man  and  a  generous,"  added 
her  husband,  "to  spend  his  money  on  the  chui-ch- 
building." 

"  It  will  cost  a  great  sun^,  beyond  a  doubt." 

"  A  great  sum !  It  will  cost  a  good  thousand  pound, 
the  nuister  tells  me." 

"A  thousand  pound  1"  cried  both  mother  and  son; 


for  a  i>ound  was  of  more  value  at  the  close  of  tli> 
fifteenth  centui*y  than  it  is  now. 

"And  yet  Sir  Simon  de  HarcourtisnotBoriclia- 
some  of  his  neighbours,"  added  the  wife. 

"  His  lands  are  not  broad,  but  he  is  none  of  jour 
rash  nobles,  like  one  I  have  heard  tell  of,  who  \i\ 
fifty  suits  of  golden  tissue ;  and  instead  of  biiiidiL/ 
one  of  these  new-fashioned  mansions  of  wood,  ai! 
carved  and  plastered,  he  is  content  to  lire  in  stone,  a> 
]iis  fathers  did." 

^*  But  if  he  were  to  build  hijn  A  ?iew  liouse,  it  wud: 
be  new  work  for  you,"  said  the  wife. 

. "  True,  wife ;  but  in  the  end  I  like  better  to  see  t'in>% 
that  can  living  in  eood  stone,  as  they  did  ia  the  fair 
old  times,  before  these  luxuries  came  in  of  chinmeri 
and  soft  deeping." 

After  a  little  pause  Martin  heaved  a  deep  sigL 

"W)iat  is  it,  child?"  asked  the  moUier,  tenlerlr. 
"  Are  you  in  pain  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  do  so  wish  I  could  work  in  the  cburcl 
like  father,"  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  fpason  laughed. 

"  Ifpu'U  never  do  that,  boy,"  he  said. 

But  the  mother  understood  her  son  better,  and  lij 
her  hand  softly  on  his  thin  fingers. 

"Now  we  must  show  father  something;  shall we'r' 
she  said. 

Mai'tin  nodded;  an4  going  to  an  oaken  locker. '■•: 
openc4  it,  and  brought  out  a  fresh  stone  crocket  • : 
finial,  delicately  cai*ved  in  the  shape  ofthree  yooiu' 
fern  fronds  \  two  t^ff)itly  curlad  nn^  and  nodiii: 
towards  each  other ;  the  third  just  o]&ened  enough  t 
bend  like  a  graceful  feather  over  its  little  sisttr- 
The  mason  took  it  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  vlu 
Martin  looked  on  with  amxious    eyes   and  panth;- 

"That's  a  good  bit  of  work,"  said  the  fatlix 
"  That's  the  master's  doing.    Who  gave  it  yon  ?" 

Martin's  cheeks  fiushcd  red  with  joy,  and  his  ^t>  < 
gleai|ied  mischievously,  but  the  mother  was  toopM- 
to  keep  the  secret. 

"  It's  our  Martin's,"  she  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Who  did  it  ?" 

"  Our  Martin  himself ;  he  did  it." 

"  Martin !  you !"  The  mason  looked  with  a  puz^' 
air  from  his  son  to  his  wife  and  back  again. 

"  He  has  been  working  day  by  day  when  yon  »>' 
out,  with  his  grandfather's  old  tools  which  yon  ga- 
him,"  said  the  woman ;  "  but  he  would  not  let  c; 
speak  a  word  till  he  had  done  something  fit  to  ^'> ' 
you.  Isn't  it  pretty,  now  P  Look  at  the  leaves,  f.ri 
the  world  like  a  bit  of  fern." 

The  mason  turned  the  finial  over  and  over  Wkcv 
his  finger  and  thumb,  muttering  an  occasional "  1^'^ 
hum  1"  of  admiration  and  pleasiire. 

"  How  did  you  get  the  fancy  of  it,  boy?** 

"  One  day  when  you  canied  me  to  the  foot  ui  - 
church  baxuc,  and  X  waited  there  all  the  momiag-  • 
played  with  some  little  ferns,  and  thought  howpr  '• 
they  would  be  in  stone,  and  resolved  to  try  if  1 1^"' 
not  make  them." 

"  Good  strokes ;  fair  strokes ;  hum,  hum !"  murmur  - 
the  mason. 

Very  timidly,  Martin  edged  himself  along  tht  e^"* 
to  his  fathei-'s  elbow,  and  looking  in  his  h^^  *• 
wistful  eagerness,  said : 

"  There  is  a  thing  I  have  so  longed  to  ask  of  j  • 
father." 

"What  is  it,  boy?"  asked  the  mason,  still  holi^- 
the  bit  of  stone  in  one  hand  while  he  laid  the  ^.<^^ 
round  his  son's  neck. 

"  I  long  so  to  do  some  work,  if  ever  so  little,  in  • 
church.     I  think  I  should  so  dearly  like  a  piece  'j>^  - 
handiwork,  that  is,  a  piece  of  myself,  to  be  ^*^) 


own 


in  the  dear  chuix^h  long  after  I  am  gone  where  I  c^ ' 
see  it." 
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The  workmen  looked  puzzled. 

"  But  building-up  is  nard  to  do,  cliild.  One  must 
nm  up  ladders  and  carry  mortar,  and  go  from  place  to 
place." 

"  Yea,  father,  in  building,  but  not  in  carving.  Oh, 
if  jou  would  but  show  those  little  ferns  to  the  master, 
and  ask  him  whether  a  poor  little  bor,  who  longs  to  do 
it  very  much,  might  carve  a  wreath  in  the  church! 
This  is  what  I  have  thought,  father.  The  heads  of  the 
pillars  are  all  rough  and  plain.  Might  I  not  cut  a 
vn*eath  of  flowers  on  one  of  them  P  Then  I  should 
thiuk  that  a  little  bit  of  me  would  be  there  always 
when  the  good  fathers  are  preaching  about  Glu'ist; 
and  it  would  be  a  tiny  offering,  also,  and  something  to 
show  that  there  was  such  a  boy  as  Martin  once  in 
Awburg  village,  who  did  all  he  could  for  God." 

"  WeU,  lad,  it  might  be,  in  time,"  replied  the  mason. 
"  But  you  are  too  weak  now ;  you  could  not  stand  to 
the  work.  Wait  a  while  till  you  are  stronger,  and 
then  I  will  ask." 

Martin  fixed  two  grave  eyes  on  his  father. 

"  Father  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
be  stronger.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  the  fine 
pictures  in  the  church.  But  oh !  I  do  so  long  to  do 
some  little,  little  work  for  God  before  I  die.  1  have 
heard  such  beautiful  things  of  heaven  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  I  cannot  rest  nor  sleep  for  longing  to  leave 
behind  me  some  sign  of  my  thankfulness. 

"  Tush,  tush,  boy !"  stammered  the  mason ;  but  his 
eyes  were  red,  and  the  mother  wiped  hers  with  her  apron. 

On  the  next  day  the  mason  spoke  to  the  master 
builder  of  the  wish  of  his  little  son,  and  at  sunset, 
when  work  was  over,  the  master  came  to  see  Martin. 
He  was  dressed  in  better  clothes  than  the  rest,  and 
looked  to  the  boy  almost  as  grand  and  great  a  gentle- 
man as  Sir  Simon  himself.  He  was  very  kind,  and 
praised  Martin's  fern  leaves  highly.  He  promised  to 
grant  him  leave,  if  possible,  to  do  some  work  in  the 
church,  but  he  must  first  speak  to  Sir  Simon  de  Har- 
coart  on  the  subject.  At  parting  he  put  his  finger 
under  the  lad's  chin,  and  turning  the  pale  thin  face  to 
him,  looked  at  it  with  pity. 

"  You  must  make  haste  to  get  strong,"  he  said, "  and 
then  you  can  come  and  join  my  band  and  be  a  free 
mason,  going  about  from  place  to  place  to  build 
churches  and  £ne  halls." 

Martin's  eyes  glistened  at  the  thought,  but  he  shook 
his  head  and  answered : 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  that  will  never  be." 

Two  days  later  the  master  came  again,  to  tell  the 
boy  that  his  wish  might  be  granted  if  he  could  design 
a  wreath  fit  to  adorn  the  church.  The  Lady  Mildred 
came  also,  on  her  palfrey,  with  her  blue  steeple  towering 
above  her  head  and  the  lawn  veil  floating  round  her 
Bwect  young  face.  She  alighted  at  the  cottage  door, 
and  came  with  a  gentle  grace  towards  the  hard  settle 
where  the  boy  lay,  first  courteously  greeting  his  mother. 
Martin  blushed  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  see  the  lady 
of  the  place  come  walking  up  to  him  in  that  kind, 
queenly  way.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  curls  and  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  settle. 

"  So  you  too  wish  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord," 
she  said,  smiling,  as  sweetly,  thought  Martin,  as  angels 
must  smile.  He  murmured  something,  he  hardly  knew 
what. 

"  May  He  bless  and  accept  your  work,"  she  continued, 
reverently.  "It  is  a  good  thought  which  He  has 
j^ven  you." 

"  But  his  father  cannot  see  how  he  may  reach  the 
top  of  the  piUai*,  which  is  ten  feet  high,  nor  how  he 
may  stand  there  to  carve  the  wi'eath,  when  moimted, 
my  lady,"  said  the  mother. 

Martin  looked  up  eagerly. 

'•  Oh,  mother  \  I  can  stand,"  he  began. 

'•I  and  the  master  builder  will  contrive  that  you 
sholl  have  your  wish,"  said  Dame  Mildred;  andner 


manner  gave  security  to  the  boy,  it  said  so  clearly, 
«  What  I  will  is  done." 

Now  she  had  willed  and  the  matter  was  accomplished. 
In  a  few  days  more  Martin  heard  through  his  father 
that  it  had  oeen  arranged  for  him  to  sit  at  his  work  in 
a  chair,  which  should  be  slung  fi*om  the  clerestory 
windows  with  ropes,  and  with  other  ropes  fixed  firmly 
to  the  pillar.  All  that  remained  was  for  him  to  design 
a  wreath  woxiihy  to  adorn  the  church.  This  took  now 
aU  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  morning  and  evening, 
as  he  knelt  beside  the  straw  pallet  which  was  his  bed, 
with  a  wooden  bolster  for  a  pillow,  he  pi*ayed :  "  O 
Lord,  I  pray  Thee  grant  me  power  to  do  this  little 
work,  to  be  for  ever  a  sign  that  Thou  hast  been  so 
good  and  loving  to  me."  God  answered  the  child's 
prayer  and  gave  him  strength,  in  part  through  the 
means  of  the  sweet  Dame  MUdred,  who  often  thought 
of  the  lame  boy,  and  sent  him  dainties  from  her  own 
table,  and  even  a  flock  mattress  and  bolster ;  luxuries 
which  made  his  mother  say  that  they  were  as  rich  as  if 
they  lived  in  a  palace,  for  no  king  could  lie  softer  or 
eat  better  fare. 

People  in  the  village,  hearing  of  Martin's  gpreat 
desire,  used  to  gather  and  bring  to  him  the  largest 
flowers  and  bri^test  leaves  they  could  find,  to  help 
him  in  forming  his  wreath,  but  none  quite  satisfied 
him.  One  day,  as  he  sat  propped  up  by  his  sheepskin, 
with  a  heap  ox  leaves  spread  out  upon  the  table  before 
him,  and  with  an  eager  yet  hopeless  look  in  his  eyes, 
for  aU  these  vain  efforts  were  tiring  him,  and  causing 
him  to  fear*  that  he  could  not  please  the  master,  a 
little  child,  so  tiny  it  could  scarcely  toddle,  came  rolling 
in  at  the  cottage  door  witb  its  lap  full  of  common 
mallow,  the  great  red  flowci's  and  massy  leaves  making 
up  a  clumsy  bunch  as  the  baby  held  them.  She  had 
^ithered  them  for  Martin  off>the  church  bank,  and 
brought  them  in  the  kind  wish  of  her  generous  little 
heart  to  give  him  pleasure.  She  held  the  flowers  up  to 
him  with  some  baby  prattle,  and  when  he  had  taken 
them  from  her  she  toddled  out  again  to  her  mother's 
cottage.  The  clusters  looked  ugly  and  hopeless  enough 
at  first  to  Martin,  but  as  he  placed  them  idly  this  way 
and  that,  an  idea  struck  him  suddenly  and  his  face 
brightened.  When  his  mother  retmTied  with  her 
bucket  of  water,  from  a  gossip  at  the  well,  she  found 
her  boy  crouching  on  the  floor  before  the  hearthstone, 
on  which,  with  a  cinder,  he  had  drawn  a  bit  of  a  wreath 
of  mallow,  the  heavy  leaves  lapping  one  over  the  other, 
and  a  flower  peeping  out  here  and  there. 

"  What  a  brave  wreath !"  cried  the  mother. 

"  O  mother !  if  the  master  biuldcr  would  but  think 
so !"  exclaimed  Martin,  flushing. 

The  master  builder  did  think  so. 

**  Why,  mylx)y,  you  have  designed  as  brave  a  wreath 
as  I  have  seen  this  year,"  he  said.  So  Mai*tin's  cup  of 
joy  was  full,  and  in  three  days  more  the  chair  was 
swimg  up  to  the  pillar,  and  the  little  lame  boy,  with 
his  wan  cheeks  and  happy  eyes,  was  carried  in  tenderly 
by  his  father  and  seated  in  his  airy  throne.  The 
workm^  called  it  his  throne,  laughing,  and  he  thought 
that  no  king  was  ever  prouder  nor  happier  than  he. 
Before  he  drew  a  line  upon  the  stone  he  sent  up  again 
his  simple  prayer :  "  Lord,  strengthen  my  weak  hands, 
and  accept  my  work,  I  pray  Thee."  The  priest  came 
in  and  blessed  him  in  God's  name,  and  then  he  felt 
strong  indeed. 

So,  day  by  day,  the  sick  boy  was  carried  to  his  place, 
and  his  thin  hands,  daily  growing  thinner,  wielded  the 
chisel  well.  The  flowers  opened,  the  leaves  twined  on 
one  another  lovingly  in  gi*aceful  clusters  as  the  time 
went  on.  He  placed  the  despised  weed,  which  had  done 
its  poor  best  to  adorn  the  graves,  where  it  could  be  a 
beauty  to  the  eyes  for  ever. 

"  I  too  am  a  weed,"  he  thought,  sometimes.  **  It  is  a 
great  honour  for  me  to  be  able  to  add  one  grace  to 
God's  house." 


wo 


TUB  WREATH  OF  MALLOW. 
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In  apit«  of  "LaAj  MUdred'a  daintius  and  of  hia  'n 
Boft  bed,  he  grew  paler  and  tbinnei',  and  it  was 
b;  all  that  Qod  would  Bona  taJce  him.  As  the  garland 
gi'ew  ita  maker  faded.  The  work  went  on  eIowIjt 
towards  the  lost,  for  bis  handa  nere  fMble  and  he 
nouJd  let  no  one  but  himself  odd  a  atroliR  to 
wreath.  Besides,  thei-e  nere  many  da^  on  which  he 
coald  not  leave  the  cottage.  At  lost  the  other  maaonrj 
woB  done ;  the  chancel  was  r(>ofed  and  finished,  the 
glasB  was  in  the  window;  the  walla,  indeed,  were  as  jet 
impainted,  but  that  was  a  work  of  time,  A  day  wob 
fixed  for  the  reopening  of  the  newly-decorated  church. 
The  day  came.  It  waa  autumn  now,  and  chiUjr,  but 
people  thronged  from  f^r  and  near  to  eee  the  fair  new 
chancel  which  Sir  Simon  de  Hareoni-t  had  built.  The 
choristers  Bang  their  aweet  hymn  ;  the  early  sun 
gleamed  in  through  the  dainty  fretwort  of  the  win- 
duws;  the  Lady  Iklildi'ed  and  her  huaband  knelt  hand 
in  hand  beside  the  chapel  wliere  one  day  their  bodies 
would  lie  aide  by  Rtde,  when  their  aouls  wei-e  gone  to 
I'CBt;  and  a  boy,  with  a  face  which  aeemed  hut  a  shadow 
of  a  face,  earned  in  the  arms  of  a  strong  man,  raised 
two  great  bright  eyes  to  a  wreath  of  mallow  carrcd 
upon  the  capital  of  a  column  in  the  nave,  and  thought: 

'■  Sir  Simon  and  the  dame  will  have  their  figures 
on  their  tombs  when  they  die,  and  I  ahall  have  the 
httlc  need  for  my  monument,  to  heoi'  the  sweet  hymna, 
and  offer  up  my  eouI  upon  its  leaves  to  the  Saviour 


day  by  day. 

Within  fourteen  dars  the 
the  only  visible  aign  left  of  little  Martin  cm  this  earth. 


L  days  the  Wreath  of  Mallov 


Thcr«  it  twinea  yet.  hia  monument  foi 
avea  are  graceful  atill  and  perfect,  and  the  flowera 
peep  out  miKlestly  from  the  foliage.    One  of  the  band 


of  free  masons  carved  on  two  otoer  columns  wreaths 
of  leafage — hops  on  one,  and  on  the  other,  vine ;  but 
there  m  something  of  a  tender  living  grace  in  the 
mallow  ^^land  which  the  others  misa,  for  a  aoul  and 
a  flickenng  life  were  bound  up  with  it. 


SELF  FOR  THE  NEGROES. 

T  ia  not  so  easy  as  people  gene- 
rally snppoae    to    be    succeHsful 
phi^thropista.   However  unself- 
ish   the    labours   of    those    who 
systematically  Bet  about  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  othei'a, 
there  ai'e  aJwaya  unfriendly  critica 
to  be   found  who   make  it  their 
busineBs  to  excite  suspicion,  and 
.  who  are  delighted  beyond  mea- 
Bure  if  their  prophecies  of  failure 
happen  to  be  realized.     Though 
this  is  a  matter   to  regret,  it  is 
not  vciy  muoh  to  be  wondered  at. 
Evciy  evil  thing  done  in  the  world 
serves  the  interesta    or  gratifies 
the  prejudices  or  paesiouB  of  somebody.    Hence  even 
the  groflBest  wrong  cannot  be  attacked  with  impunity ; 
nor  IS  it  always  possible  to  be  right  even  when  the  best 
motives  make  men  active  in  the  correction  of  public 
abuses.     In  christianizing  thesavace.or  liberating  the 
alave,  the  grand  final  result  muat  aJwavs  be  the  great 
compenaatmg  reword  in  thia  world,  anu  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  disappointing,   notwithstanding  the 
many  blunders  and  veintiona  attending  the  progi-esa 
of  such  a  work.     To  pull  down  wi'ong,  and  set  up  right 
in  ita  place,  requires  a  sound  judgment  and  a  akiSul 
hand.     To  uproot  ciTor,  and  plant  ti-uth  in  the   aoil 
where  it  flourished,  calls  for  a  stubbing  and  digging  of 
the  very  toughest  kind.     Practical  men  of  the  world, 
in  too  many  instances,  will  stand  by  the  worst  forma 
of  injustice  BO  long  as  they  pay,  and  prop  them  up  by 


l«  detius  of 


the  strong  band  of  power  or  the  jdaiuible  detius 
logic ;  and  when  any  form  of  evil-doing  is  loWcd  on., 
these  same  buainesa  men,  without  loss  (if  tuae.  isdo;. 
trioualy  set  about  the  conatruetion  of  some  net  otik 
of  things,  from  which  they  expect  to  derive  eimi' 
portion  of  their  old  profits. 

Jamaica  for  many  years  has  furnished  a  nile  Hi 
in  which  the  philantbropiats  and  practical  buabf- 
men  of  the  world  have  contended.  In  the  M  is.;- 
when  the  whites  were  ma3t<'rs  and  the  bkcki  ebib 
and  the  production  of  sugar  and  rum  were  ike  chid 
aima  of  lite  in  these  distant  fields  of  iaduBtry,  udfyar 
suspected  that  anything  could  be  considered  wrtagii 
long  as  the  planters'  profits  were  satisfactorj.  At(-T 
a  time  the  propriety  of  such  a  state  of  things  begs: 
to  be  questioned.  Clai-kson,  Wilberforce,  Allen,  Stefbfi 
Knibb,  Macaulay,  and  othei's,  made  aad  confnsioc  id  tL<. 
public  mind  by  their  earnest  and  eloquent  pleidin^ 
on  behalf  of  the  negroea.  Doubts  began  teari*e lit- 
whether  growing  sugar  under  the  lash,  and  foroinj 
exti-aordinai7  pi-oductiou  through  the  great  frol'.: 
ai-ising  from  preferential  duties  made  in  mvour  i>I  il- 
West  India  planter,  was  a  system  which  ougbl  to  i' 
perpetuated.  Aa  far  as  religion  and  moi^tj  i:-yj 
concerned,  the  abolitioniBta  had  everything  their  oil 
way.  To  say  that  a  system  of  slavery  was  oppujeJ  ij 
the  epii-it  of  Christianity  was  to  state  a  sult-eiidc:' 
tiiith.  To  inaist  that  the  conditions  of  life  cauiivli:': 
with  a  avBtem  of  slave  labour  wei*e  as  repugnain 
the  moral  requirements  of  Christianity  aa  to  il«  spliiuu 
dogmas,  was  a  position  that  needed  httle  orgniiit'iit  I' : 
ita  enforcement.  But  the  practical  men  of  tlie  miik 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  then  existing  atateuftliiEL'i 
had  their  reply  ready.  They  declined  to  look  41  "Ir 
matter  aa  "  theoiisers  "  or  "  sentimentalists.''  Tb;i 
insisted  that  the  negro  was  better  as  a  slarcinJuB^i 
than  he  had  been  aa  a  savage  in  Africa,  or  tlun  i.- 
would  be  aa  a  free  labourer  if  emancipated.    Tu' 

Sointed  to  rich  plantations  and  swelling  exports.  ^■ 
eclared  that  the  n<^o  would  work  on^  under  >'-r 
pulsion  ;  that  freedom  in  his  case  could  odIj  leiJ :: 
a  life  of  laziness  and  brute  ignorance ;  that  the  beii ' : 
the  climate  and  natural  fertility  of  tjie  soil  vrunld  ^' 
nearly  all  he  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  hia  amff 
wants,  without  demanding  from  him  anythiue  Wri- 
the lightest  labour ;  so  that,  through  iudoleDiv.  '■' 
would  gradn^y  fall  back  into  hia  original  slaie  : 


Wlieti'er 


for  good  or  evil,  the  force  of  eoDiitc- 
carried  the  day  against  Belf-intereat.  Thecliaa^tK 
made  led  to  a  thoroughly  altered  state  of  thiw- 
throughout  the  whole  island ;  but  whether  tbe  fin^ 
shall  justify  or  disappoint  the  fears  of  the  aliraw' 
depends  altogether  upon  what  may  be  done  ti  '.t- 
negro  himselt  and  hia  friends  to  fit  the  new  order  >: 
things  to  his  daily  i-equirements,  counting  amon^'' 
theao  proviiiion  for  his  advancement  in  tbe  solt- 
civilization.  The  general  notion  prior  to  emandpiu  : 
was  that  the  liberated  slave  would  become  tlis  hn-'- 
labourer  of  the  planter,  but  on  this  head  pH'' 
expectation  Las  been  disappointed.  One  or  t«Ji-' 
cumstances  worth  notinc  have  given  qnite  a  iiSii-'-' 
tum  to  the  current  of  life  in  Jamaica.     Atibet^' 


India  grower  found  it  almost  iinpossiUe  to  f>'[>i[' 
with  him,  being  saddled  with  eight  shillings  pir  '*'- 
duty  more  than  Jamaica  sugar  paid;  whUrt  t.'r.,'' 
grown  sugar  was  excluded  from  Britisb  ai^'' 
altogethei"  by  an  extra  impost  of  thirty-nine  slilli^"' 
per  cwt.  The  adoption  of  a  better  fiscal  eyiMn-.', 
our  statesmen  led  to  an  alteration  in  this  sta'.'  ' 
things.  The  Jamaica  planter  ceased  to  bepru^-L''- 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  consumer,  and  nim  -i^ 
moment  wliat  was  called  Jamaica  prosperity  b^in ; ' 
collapse.    The  men  who  could  grow  sugar  prooia^j 
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-when  protected  by  unjust  imposts  from  the  rivalry  of 
competitors,  found  their  position  altered  when  these 
iniquitous  imposts  were  abolished.  Deprived  of  t^eir 
eslayes,  upon  whose  enforced  labour  thej  so  much 
relied,  and,  at  the  same  fcime,  left  bare  to  the  attacks 
o£  their  competitors,  thej  felt  themselves  to  be  a 
persecuted  race.  A  brutal  and  inhuman  system  of 
labom*  and  a  fraudulent  commercial  monopoly  crumbled 
uwaj  together  under  the  combined  attacks  of  abolition- 
ists and  fiscal  reformers ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
se<^uence,  the  planters'  prosperity,  which  rested  on 
this. evil  foundation,  gave  way  also,  and  began  to 
disappear. 

The  ruin  that  followed  is  usually  but  most  unfairly 
charged  against  the  negro.  It  is  stated  persistently 
that  his  disinclination  to  work,  his  settled  determina- 
tion to  enioy  the  luxuty  of  a  lazy  life,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  rmn  that  has  fallen  on  the  planting 
interest  in  that  island.  It  may  be  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  other  causes  were  at  work — causes  with 
Avhich  the  nen*o  and  his  friends  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  The  West  India  interest  was  under  the  old 
system  a  flourishing  interest.  Bich  planters  resided 
in  England  whose  estates  were  managed  by  their 
younger  brothers  or  poor  cousins,  to  whom  they  paid 
high  salai'ies.  Their  sugar,  paying  a  duty  of  twenty- 
four  shillings  per  cwt.,  as  a  matter  of  course  carried 
the  market  most  easily  against  East  India  sugar 
paying  thirty-two  shillings,  and  against  foreign  grown 
sugar  paying  sixty-three  shillings,  and  left  them  profits 
which  necessarily  disappeai*ed  when  sugar  duties  were 
equalized,  and  the  British  consumer  was  at  liberty  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 

Besides  which,  the  negro,  being  now  a  paid  labourer, 
performing  his  work  in  exchange  for  daily  wages, 
found  that  the  decaying  planter,  however  anxious  to 
employ  him,  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  him 
in  cash ;  hence  there  was  no  course  open  to  him  but  to 
go  on  working  on  the  mere  chance  of  getting  his  wages, 
or  to  withdi'aw  his  labour  and  seek  more  profitable 
employment  for  it  elsewhere. 

Natui-ally  he  chose  the  latter  alternative ;  and  luckily 
for  him  at  this  time  estates  were  going  out  of  cultiva- 
tion and  finding  their  way  into  the  market  at  an 
almost  nominal  price,  and  small  patches  of  land  such 
as  suited  the  requirements  of  the  poor  cultivators  were 
to  be  had  on  tne  easiest  terms.  Thus  the  old  slave 
g^radually  ceased  to  be  a  day-laboiu'er,  and  became  a 
small  planter.  His  labour  was  now  under  his  own 
command,  and  he  employed  it  in  his  own  fields.  The 
position  for  him  was  a  decidedly  better  one  than  that 
of  slavery,  or  even  that  of  paid  laboui*er,  but  it  had  its 
difficulties.  He  was  very  poor  and  his  wants  were 
pressing.  He  could  live  on  little,  but  that  little  was 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  virtues  natui'ally  belonging  to 
a  perfectly  free  condition  of  life  had  yet  to  be  cultivated 
in  him,  as  had  also  the  intelligence  that  would  enable 
him  to  fit  himself  easily  to  the  new  condition  of 
existence  on  which  he  had  entered.  The  condition 
of  thin^  was  completely  new  to  him,  and  he  required 
kindly  mstruction  and  brotherly  help  to  battle  with 
it  successfully.  These  it  is  to  be  feai'ed  he  did  not 
find.  It  is  true  that  he  did  labom*,  and  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  to  improve  his  condition,  but  his  pro- 
gress was  by  no  means  as  i*apid  as  it  might  have  been ; 
Tvhilst  many  questions  belonging  to  the  new  relation- 
ships that  had  aiisen  in  the  island  became  subjects  of 
bitter  dispute,  and  much'>heart-bm*nine  between  the 
negroes,  the  whites,  and  the  colom-ed  people.  The 
explosion  at  Moi*ant  Bay,  whatever  its  precise  origin, 
^vas  unmistakably  the  result  of  an  ill-will  and  hatred 
til  at  had  i*ankled  in  the  breast  of  the  negi*o  for  yeai*s ; 
>whilst  the  punishment  it  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
tlic  whites  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  intensity  of  hati*ed 
wnA  remoi^selessness  of  revenge,  the  European,  if  not 
ah<>ad  of  the  African,  is  certainly  not  far  behind  him. 


Much  of  this  ill-will,  as  far  as  the  small  negro  planter 
is  concerned,  may  be  traced  to  the  difficidties  of  his 
new]position,  and  the  wrongs,  real  or  imaginaryj  suffered 
by  him  at  the  hands  of  the  whites.  As  a  producei'  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  find  a  satidactory 
market  for  nis  surplus  produce.  He  knows  nothing  of 
European  markets  or  of  the  prices  that  rule  in 
them,  or  if  he  heara  of  them  at  all  the  accounts  that 
reach  him  are  only  such  as  are  likely  to  lead  him  astray. 
If  he  deals  with  the  European  merchant,  or  his  agent 
at  his  door,  it  is  on  sucm  conditions  as  the  man  of 
money  and  better  knowledge  can  impose  upon  the 
ignorant  and  needy  man.  And  if  he  carries  his  few 
pounds  of  coffee,  cotton,  ginger,  sugar,  or  pimento  to 
the  largest  market,  he  must  &avel  over  bad  roads  and 
paths  oo  rugged  as  to  make  the  disposal  of  it  at  any  price 
offered  more  desii^able  than  retmning  over  the  same 
weaiy  way  disappointed  and  fatigued.  Besides,  when 
he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  make  a  sale,  and  requires 
to  purchase  goods  of  European  manufacture  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  he  has  to  pay  most  extravagant  prices  in 
consequence  of  the  high  profits  charged  by  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  who  have  in  their  hands  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  island.  He  bleeds  at 
every  pore.  As  a  producer  he  suffers  from  a  compli- 
cation of  causes,  and  as  a  consumer  he  has  no  pix>- 
tection  against  the  extortions  of  traders,  who  are  not 
subject  ta  that  kind  of  competition  which  makes  a 
reasonable  profit  a  commercial  necessity. 

There  ai*e  no  doubt  other  causes  at  work  for  the 
production  of  Jamaican  discontents.  Differences  of 
race  and  colour,  rivahies  in  the  several  walks  of  life, 
remembrances  of  wrong  done  in  the  past,  to  say 
nothing  «of  the  opposition  of  interests  so  fruitful 
everywhere,  of  iealousies  and  dislikes,  will  always 
furnish  fruitful  nelds  for  the  g^'owth  of  discord  and 
hatred.  But  the  more  opx>ortunitieB  for  wi*ong  doing 
are  closed  up  the  sooner  shall  we  see  such  an  abate- 
ment of  ill-will  as  may  allow  the  life  of  the  island  to 
go  on  without  such  bonifying  displays  of  blood- 
thirstiness  as  that  which  under  &)vernor  Eyre  shocked 
the  consciences  of  right-thinking  men  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  a  cui'ious  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  public  mind 
had  time  to  calm  down  after  the  temble  supjpression 
of  the  Jamaica  outbreak,  one  of  the  fii'st  questions  the 
small  planters  and  their  friends  tunied  their  attention 
to,  was  how  the  interest  of  the  poor  producer  could 
be  best  secm^ed.  A  few  native  gentlemen  of  better 
position  and  education  than  their  poor  neighbours 
saw  that  one  of  the  veiy  first  things  to  be  done  was 
to  find  the  negro  a  better  market  for  his  produce ;  and 
they  decided  that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
some  kind  of  co-operative  an*angement,  which  would 
enable  them  to  gather  in  small  quantities  the  i)roduce 
of  the  small  ciutivators,  make  these  up  in  bulk  in  the 
island,  and  send  them  to  Eui'opean  markets,  so  that 
their  full  natural  value,  excepting  such  expense  as  the 
aiTangement  would  involve,  might  reach  the  pockets 
of  the  native  growera.  Cm-iously  enough,  this  idea 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  negroes,  and  funds  were  at 
once  itdsed  for  tne  puTOOse  of  sending  a  deputation  to 
England,  to  ascei*tain  oy  a  comparison  of  native  with 
British  markets,  and  by  such  other  information  as 
they  could  get,  what  chance  of  success  such  an  enter- 
prise was  likely  to  have  if  fairly  set  on  foot. 

When  this  deputation  anived  in  England,  the  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  it,  Messi*8.  Brydson,  Plummei*, 
and  Holt,  found  to  theii*  astonishment  that  an  associ- 
ation had  been  formed  in  England  that  had  in  view 
objects  of  an  exactly  similar  description.  Sti-ange  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  a 
number  ox  gentlemen  here  had  organized  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  capital,  and  buying  in 
Jamaica  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  island,  8d[ling 
it  in  England,  and  returning  to  the  owners  of  the 
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produce,  aft<ir  expcneea  of  management,  brokerage, 
and  interest  on  capital  were  paid,  such  surplus  as 
might  remain,  to  be  divided  amongst  them  in  pro- 
poi-tion  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise  which  they 
had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  company.  These 
two*  bodies  of  men,  one  in  Jamaica  and  the  other  iu 
London,  without  knowing  anything  of  each  other's 
proceedings,  or  without  being  aware  of  eiich  other's 
existence,  were  brought  face  to  face  to  explain  plans 
and  intentions  which  were  identical,  and  which  when 
bdked  over  led  to  an  immediate  amalgamation  and  a 
hearty  co-operation  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  com- 
mon object  they  had  in  view.  So  curious  a  coincidence 
was  taken  as  an  augury  of  success ;  the  deputation 
from  Jamaica  saw  in  the  English  association  evidence 
of  sound  practiced  sympathy,  whilst  the  promoters  of 
the  Euglish  association  recognized  the  insight  and  pre- 
paredness of  the  people  of  Jamaica  as  a  sure  guarantee 
that  whatever  they  might  do  to  carry  out  their  plans 
would  be  willingly  and  effectually  supported  by  the 
people  for  whose  advantage  they  were  devised. 

Operations  were  first  commenced  by  the  company  in 
the  Black  River  district  by  sending  out  an  English 
gentleman  as  financial  agent,  and  opening  a  depot  for 
the  receipt  of  produce  and  the  sale  of  goods.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  this.  Mr.  Brydson,  the  com- 
mercial manager  in  that  district,  buys  from  the  native 
shareholdera,  or  such  persons  as  not  being  share- 
holders are  yet  willing  to  fall  into  the  plans  of  the 
agency,  such  produce  as  they  may  have  to  dispose  of 
at  the  island  price.  In  other  words,  the  gi'owcr  has  to 
choose  between  the  ordinary  buyer  and  the  agency. 
In  the  one  case  he  gets  simply  what  he  bargains  for, 
be  it  little  or  much,  in  cash  or  by  credit ;  but  when  he 
closes  his  bargain  and  pai'ts  with  his  goods  his  in- 
terest in  them  ceases,  and  whatever  they  may  bring  in 
the  market  to  which  they  may  be  taken  is  a  matter  of 
conceramcnt  only  to  their  new  owner.  In  the  other 
case,  however,  the  nature  of  the  contract  is  qtiite  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  will  be  seen,  very  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer.  If  he  sells  to  the  agency 
he  receives  from  its  commercial  manager  tickets  re- 
presenting the  fuU  value  of  the  goods  at  tlie  price 
riding  in  the  island.  If  the  merchant  at  Kingston 
would  give  40«.  or  455.  for  coffee  per  cwt.,  so  wifl  the 
company's  manager,  and  the  tickets  which  he  gives, 
representing  this  sum,  become  exchangeable  at  once  at 
the  company's  dep6t  for  cash,  or  for  such  goods  as 
it  has  in  stock.  The  interest  of  the  producer,  however, 
in  connexion  with  his  produce  does  not  cease  here. 
After  its  sale  in  England  a  statement  of  account  is 
furnished,  in  which  all  charges  are  given  in  detail. 
The  hundred- weight  of  coffee,  which  perhaps  cost  40«. 
or  45«.  in  Jamaica,  may  be  sold  under  the  broker's 
hammer  in  London  at  75^.  or  80^. ; '  and  if  such  should 
be  the  case,  and  the  general  trade  is  adequate  at  a 
moderate  percentage  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
agency,  then  a  considerable  surplus  must  remain  to  be 
handed  back  to  the  producer,  a  bonus,  which  if  nothing 
interferes  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  hands  to  which 
it  belongs,  may  be  regarded  as  the  purchase  money  of 
a  people's  good- will. 

The  managing  directors  of  the  company  in  England 
have  a  double  duty  to  perform.  First,  they  have  to 
dispose  of  this  West  India  produce  at  the  highest 
price  they  can  procure  for  it  here,  and  next  to  pui-chase 
at  Manchester,  Sheffield,  or  Bii'mingham,  such  goods 
as  may  be  Heeded  out  there;  and  thus  the  cotton 
manufactures  of  Lancashire  and  the  haidware  and 
cutleiy  of  Warwickshire  and  Yorkshii-e  find  their  way 
to  the  colonial  consumers  with  no  advance  on  the 
wholesale  cost  beyond  the  necessary  expense  of  trans- 
mission and  a  pix)poi*tionate  sha^  of  the  general 
charges  of  the  agency.  We  hope  to  return  to  this 
subject  hereafter,  when  the  results  are  better  known. 
At  present  we  will  only  add  that  so  far  as  the  experi- 


ment has  been  tried  its  success  has  more  than  answers! ' 
the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  Bevcrdl 
shipments  of  goods  have  been  made  by  the  companrs 
agents,  including  specimens  of  nearly  every  TarietT 
of  article  exported  from  the  island,  Buch  as  ^4.*^. 
cotton,  ginger,  honey,  lime-juice,  sticks,  and  nunj 
other  ai*ticles,  most  of  which  have  sold  at  a  satigfact -rr 
profit ;  whilst  in  return  for  these,  large  shipments  -  f 
English  manufactures  have  been  made  to  the  ordtr 
of  the  company's  agents  in  Jamaica,  part  of  wb- 
business  it  is  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  aecura^* 
possible,  the  requirements  of  the  people,  so  that  ii 
goods  sent  may  find  a  ready  and  remunerative  murket. 


TEE  BALL  At)  POETRY  OF  IRELASb. 

SECOXD  AirricLE. 

In  our  former  ai-ticle  we  gave  voice  to  the  ntterfinct's 
of  the  versified  political  opinions  of  both  the  lojal  a^. 
rebel  sides  of  the  question  in  Ireland ;  and  in  th- 
present  one  we  propose  to  place  before  onr  read'^r? . 
few  of  the  ballads  which  more  especially  represent  ^L. 
descriptive,  social,  mirthful,  and  loving  qualities  f-  r 
which  Irish  ballad  poetry  is  pre-eminent. 

The  Irish  princes  always  retained  a  number  cf  baH- 
musicians,  and  story-tellers  in  their  train,  the  b-.r. 
becoming  the  historians  of  their  actions  and  chroniik:: 
of  their  families.  Until  the  Irish  monarchy  vas  d> 
stroyed  the  inauguration  jwems  were  solemnly  epl: 
by  the  royal  bards  attired  in  scarlet  i*obe8,  a  praeri 
which  was  continued  even  in  the  times  of  the  proT^. 
cial  kings.  The  following  classic  "  Ode  to  the  Hil 
Howth"  was  written  by  one  of  the  old  bards,  ai. 
translated  from  the  Irish  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Drr- 
mond : — 

How  sweet,  from  proud  Ben  Kdir's  hciglit,* 
To  see  the  ocean  roll  in  light; 
And  6eet5  switl-bounding  in  the  g:de, 
With  warrioi*s  clothed  in  shining  mail-f 

Fair  hill,  on  thee  great  Fiua  of  old 
Was  wont  his  councils  Ktge  to  hold  ; 
On  thee  rich  bowls  the  Fenians  crowuM, 
And  passed  the  foainitig  beverage  rouud. 

'Twas  thine,  within  a  sea-washed  care. 
To  hide  and  shelter  Dervin  brave ; 
When,  snared  by  Grace's  chaiins  dirine, 
He  bore  her  o'er  the  mging  brim*. 

Fair  hill,  thy  slopes  are  erer  seen 
Bedecked  with  tiowei-s  or  robed  in  green ; 
Thy  nut-groires  rustle  o'er  the  deep, 
And  forests  crown  thy  clifi*-girt  steep. 

High  from  ihy  ru^et  peaks  'tis  sweet 
To  see  th'  embattled  war  ships  meet; 
To  hear  the  crash — the  shout — the  roar 
Of  CHnnon  through  tlie  cavern 'U  shore. 

Most  heanteous  hill,  around  whoM  bead 
Ten  thousand  sea-birds'  pinions  spreati ; 
Way  joy  thy  loi-d's  true  bosom  thrill, 
Chief  of  the  Fenitms'  Imppy  hill. 

There  is  a  plavful  and  really  elegant  little  ^'■'■ 
written  by  Carrol  O'Daly,  who  lived  in  the  fouit  '"•' 
centuiy.    From  the  date  of  its  production  it  j^y?-'-:'^ 
to  be  one  of  the  first  instances  of  verses  ending  *'' 
an  echo  in  any  of  the  modern  Em-opean  hmj^na^' ; 
Hardiman,  the  exponent  of  Irish  minstrelsy.  s^P  - 
displays  "  much  of  the  *  curious  felicities'  of  Hor> 
and  vies  iti  gi*ace  and  delicacy  of  expression  ^iw*  ^^ 
of  that  poet's  lighter  pieces.** 

•  The  ancient  name  of  Howth.  -^ 

t  Howtli  was  one  of  the  great  military  stations  of  Fioa,  w  f - 
the  great  chieftain  from  whom  the  name  Fenian  is  derir^l. 
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Speak,  pkiyful  echo,  spetik  me  well, 

For  thou  kiiowest  ail  our  care ; 
Thou  sweet  responding  sybil  tell. 

Who  works  this  strange  affair  ? 

Echo — A  fair. 

A  fair  I  No,  no,  I've  felt  Ihe  pain 

That  but  from  love  ain  fluw  ; 
And  never  can  my  heart  again 

That  magic  thi-aldom  know. 

Etho — No. 

Ah  then,  if  envy's  eye  has  ceas'd 

To  mai*  ray  earthly  bliss, 
Speak  consolation  to  my  breast 

if  i-emedy  there  is^ 

Echo— There  is. 

Gay  witty  spirit  of  the  air, 

If  such  relief  be  nigh, 
At  once  tJie  secret  s})ell  dcchu'e 

To  lull  my  wasted  eye, 

Echo—T'— die. 

To  die !  and  if  it  be  my  lot 
It  comes  iu  hoar  of  need ; 
Deatii  weai-s  no  terror  but  iu  thought, 
'Tis  iuuoceut  in  deed. 

Echo  {surprised) — Indeed  I 
And  BO  on. 

The  ft)llowing  song  was  composed  by  the  famous 
Mxmster  bai*d,  Shane  Clarach  Mac  Donneli.  It  is  en- 
Utled 

GRAINNA  MAOL  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Mild  as  the  rose  its  sweets  will  breathe. 
The'  gems  all  bright  its  bloom  cnwreathe ; 
Undecived  by  gold  or  diamond  rare, 
Near  Albion's  shrine  stood  Graua  fair. 

The  vestal  queen  in  wonder  view'd 
The  hand  thiat  grasp'd  the  falchion  rude ; 
l*he  azure  eye,  whose  light  could  prove 
The  equal  power  in  war  or  love. 

"  Some  boon,"  she  cried,  "  thou  lady  bmve, 
"  P'rom  Albion's  queen  in  pity  crave  ; 
**  E'en  name  the  rank  of  counter  high, 
**  Nor  fear  the  suit  Til  e'er  deny." 

**  Nay,  sister  queen,"  the  fair  replied, 
"  A  sovereign  and  a  hero's  bride ; 
*•  No  iate  shall  e'er  of  pride  bereave— 
*'  I'll  honour  give,  but  none  receive. 

*'  But  grant  to  him  whose  infant  sleep 
**  Is  luird  by  rocking  o'er  the  deep — 
"  Those  gifts  which  now  for  Erin's  siike 
"Thro*  pride  of  soul  I  dare  not  tivkc.** 

The  queen  on  Grana  gazed  and  smii'd, 
And  honoured  soon  the  sti-anger  child 
\W\X\i  titles  bmve  to  gmce  a  name 
Of  Erin's  isle  in  herald  fame. 

The  "Groves  of  Blarney"  is  a  well-known  song, 
composed  by  Milligen  about  the  year  1798,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ramblmg  rhymes  in  use  among  the  pea- 
santry, in  which  gods,  goddesses,  kings,  and  heroes 
were  mixed  up  in  admirable  confusion.  An  additional 
veree  was  written  by  "  Father  Prout"  in  honour  of  the 
'*  Blarney  Stone,''  which  Milligen  forgot  in  his  de- 
Boiiption  of  the  place. 

There  is  a  stone  there 
That  whoever  kisses. 
Oh  !  he  never  misses 

To  gi'ow  eloquent ; 
'Tis  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber. 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  parliament ; 
A  clean  spouter 
He'll  soon  turn  out,  or 
An  oat-and-outcr 

•*  To  be  let  alone." 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Or  to  bewilder  him, 
Sure  he's  a  pilgrim 

Fi-om  the  BUnjcy  Stone. 


Lover  says,  in  his  "  Lyrics  of  Ireland  " — "  An  English 
friend  of  mine  was  much  amused  by  an  answer  he  re- 
ceived from  a  peasant  at  Blarney  when  he  inquired 
what  was  the  particular  vii-tue  of  the  Blarney  Stone. 

*  Sure,  it  taiches  you  policy,'  said  Pat.  *  What  do  you 
mean  by  policy  ?'  asked  my  friend.  '  Why,  mying  one 
thin^  and  ma/yning  another.'  This  definition  f  offer  as 
a  tribute  to  the  shade  of  Talleyrand,  and  make  a 
present  of  to  diplomatists  in  general." 

We  give  a  few  verses  from  a  ballad  called  "The 
Woman  of  Three  Cows,"  formerly  very  popular  in 
Munster,  where  the  phrase  has  become  proverbial, 
"  Easy,  oh  woman  of  three  cows,"  when  the  speaker 
wishes  to  lower  the  pride  of  some  consequential  person. 
It  is  translated  from  the  Irish  by  Clarence  Imingan, 
who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  neui'ly  three 
centuries  ago — 

0  woman  of  three  cows  agragh !  don't  let  your  tongue  thus  rattle, 

0  don't  be  saucy,  don't  be  stitf,  because  you  may  have  cattle ; 

1  have  seen — and,  here's  my  hand  to  you,  I  only  say  what's  true — • 
A  many  a  one  with  twice  your  stock  not  lialf  so  proud  as  you. 

Good  luck  to  you,  don't  scorn  the  poor,  and  don't  be  their  de- 

spiser. 
For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away,  and  cheats  the  very  miser ; 
And  death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath  from  haughty  hmnan 

brows ; 
Then  don't  be  stiff,  and  don't  be  proud,  good  woman  of  three 

cows. 

See  where  Monomia's  *  heroes  lie,  proud  Owen  More's  descendant*;, 
'Tis  they  that  won   the  glorious   name,   and  had   the    grand 

attendants ; 
If  they  were  forced  to  bow  to  Fate,  a?  cvei-y  mortal  bows, 
Can  ycu  be  proud,  can  you  be  stiff,  my  woman  of  three  cows  ? 

Four  verses  follow  in  the  same  strain,  enumerating 
dead  heroes  and  chieftains,  and  then  the  poem  winds 
up  with — 

Your  neighbour's  poor,  and  you,  it  seems,  are  big  with  vain  ideas, 
Because  inagh !  f  you've  got  three  cows— one  more,  I  see,  than 

she  has. 
That  tongue  of  yourr.  wags  more  at  times  than  charity  allows. 
But  if  you're  strong,  be  merciful,  gi'&it  woman  of  three  cows. 

Summing  Up. 

Now  there  you  go  !  you  still  of  course  keep  up  your  scornful 

bearing. 
And  I'm  too  poor  to  hinder  you  ;  but,  by  the  cloak  I'm  weiiring. 
If  I  had  \mifour  cows  myself,  even  though  you  were  my  spouse, 
I'd  thwack  you  well  to  cure  your  pride,  my  woman  of  three  cows. 

Alluding  to  this  son^,  in  his  lyrical  collection,  Lover 
says,  "  The  most  comical  piece  of  pride  I  ever  heard  of 
was  that  of  a  Dublin  basket-woman.  An  incensed 
rival  accosted  her  with,  *  Bad  luck  to  your  impidence, 
Moll  Doyle!  there's  no  standing  tlie  consait  o'  yo\x 
sinice  you  got  tliat  new  sthrap  to  your  basket'  To  which 
Mrs.  Doyle  replied,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  her  head, 

*  More  grandeur  to  me,* " 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  two  very  old 
songs,  of  which  the  music  is  plaintively  sweet.  The 
songs  of  Moore  and  Lover  are  so  well  known  in  Eng- 
land that  we  have  omitted  inserting  any  examples 
from  them,  prefeiing  to  eive  as  specimens  of  Irish 
ballads  the  old  songs  of  tne  coimtrv,  mostly  transla- 
tions from  the  Irish  language.  Tne  difficulty  is  to 
select  from  so  rich  a  mass  of  materials  those  that 
would  best  amuse  or  iilterest  an  English  reader. 

KATHLEEN  O'MOfiE. 

My  love  I  still  1  think  I  see  her  once  more. 
Though  alas  1  she  has  left  me  her  loss  to  deplore. 
My  own  little  Kathleen,  my  poor  little  Kathleen,  my  Katlilcen 
O'More. 

Her  hair  glowy  black,  her  eyes  were  dark  blue. 
Her  colour  still  changing,  lier  smiles  ever  new. 
So  pretty  was  Kathleen,  my  sweet  little  Kathleen,  my  Kathleen 
O'More. 


♦  Munster. 
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She  milk'd  the  dun  cow  that  ne'er  oflfer'd  to  stir, 
For  thoogh  wicked  to  otbew  *tw»s  gentU  to  her ; 
So  kind  was  my  Kathleen,  my  own  little  Kathleen,  my  Kathleen 
O'Moi^. 

She  sat  at  her  door  of  a  cold  afternoon. 
To  hnx  the  wind  whistle  and  giuw  on  the  moon  ; 
So  pensive  wa»  Kathleen,  my  dear  little   Kathleen,  my  Kathleen 
O'More. 

Cold  was  the  night  breeze  that  sighed  round  her  bower, 
It  chilled  mv  poor  Kathleen,  she  diwped  from  that  hour ; 
And  I  lost  my  sweet  Kathleen,  my  dear  little  Kathleen,  my  Kathleen 
O'More. 

The  bii-d  of  all  birds  that  I  love  the  best 
Is  the  robin  that  in  the  churchyai-d  builds  her  ne»t ; 
For  she  seems  to  watch  Kathleen,  hops  lightly  o*er  Kathleen,  my 
Kathleen  O'More. 

All  who  know  anything  of  Ireland  have  heard  of  the 
hansliee,  whose  cry  is  said  to  predict  the  death  of  some 
one  dear  to  the  person  who  hears  it.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  the  song  of  "  The  Geraldine's  Daughter." 

Speak  low — speak  low— the  banshee  is  crying ; 
Hark !  hark  to  tlie  echo  I  she's  dying  1  *'  She's  dying  !" 
What  shadow  flits  dark'ning  the  fece  of  the  water  ? 
•lis  the  swan  of  the  lake — 'tis  the  Oeraldine*a  Daughter. 

Hark  I  hush  1  liave  you  heai-d  what  the  banshee  said  ? 
Oh  1  list  to  the  echo !  she's  dead  1  "  She's  dead  !' 
No  shadow  now  dims  the  face  of  the  water ; 
Gone,  gone  is  the  wraith  of  the  Geraldine's  Davghter, 

The  stop  of  yon  tiain  is  heavy  and  slow, 
There's  wringing  of  hands,  there's  breathing  of  woe ; 
What  melody  rolls  over  mountain  and  water  ? 
'Tis  the  funeral  chant  for  the  Geraldine's  Daughter, 

The  requiem  sounds  like  the  plaintive  moan 
Which  the  wind  makes  over  the  sepulchre's  stone  ; 
Oh,  why  did  she  die?     Our  hearts*  blood  had  bought  her  I 
Oh,  why  did  she  die?  the  Geraldine's  Daughter, 

The  thistle-beai-d  floats,  the  wild  roses  wave. 
With  the  blast  that  sweeps  over  the  newly-made  grave, 
The  stars  dhnly  twinkle,  and  hoarse  falls  the  water. 
While  night  biixis  are  wailing  the  Geraldin^s  Daughter'' 


ON  BONNETS, 

Dear  Mb.  Editor, 

1  do  nnd  must  most  seriously  prolost  agoiimt  tlio  lovity  of 
you  gentlemen.  Of  courao  I  do  not  meau  you,  Mr.  Editor,  you 
aro  different ;  but  as  a  rule,  masculine  wit — though  for  my 
part  I  can't  see  the  wit,  and  will  never  acknowledge  it  to  be 
masculine — is  directed  against  us  poor  women ;  and  it  seems 
to  these  lords  of  creation  the  finest  sport  in  the  whole  world 
to  turn  ua  into  ridicule. 

Let  me  allude  to  one  subject  alone— that  of  bonnets.    My 
own  dear  little  beauty  of  a  bonnet,  which  I  gave  fivc-and-tliirty 
shilliugs  for  in  Begent  Street  only  last  week,  has  already  been 
described  as  an  Abemcthy  hiscuit.  a  table  mat,  a  cheese  plate, 
a  penwiper,  and  other    silly  and  meaningless   epithets,  all 
founded  on  the  &ot  that  it  is  not  so  large  as  the  kitchen  coal- 
scuttle nor  so  heavy  as  the  crown  of  Hungary.    I  was  jocosely 
told  the  other  day  that  the  lost  now  thing  in  bonnets  was  two 
receipt  stamps  fastened  under  the  chin  with  an  india-rubber 
band.     I  received  the  commimication  witli  the  silent  con- 
tempt it  deserved.    I  was  talking  to  Miss  Dukpen  on  this  very 
matter.   She  is  quite  the  indigo  slocking,  yon  know,  but  always 
in  the  fashion.    Three  new  bonnets — real  beauties,  has  she  had 
within  the  last  five  weeks — one  of  white  tulle  trimmed  with 
marabout  feathers,  white  nnd  blue — one  of  white  silk  arranged 
in  bouillons,  ornamented  with  rouleaux  uf  mauve  aatiu — and  a 
fanchon  of  white  straw  with  a  bunch  of  field  flowers  right  on 
the  top,  a  lu  jardiniere^  and  not  cue  of  them  more  than  bai-ely 
covering  the  top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  chignon  quite  dis- 
played ;  and  yoq  know  the  rule,  Mr.  Editor,  the  smaller  the 


bonnet  the  larger  the  chignon — but  I  am  rambling.  1  ;»i 
going  to  say  that  I  put  it  to  lliss  Dukpen  what  did  die  tbisk 
of  the  ridicule  made  of  our  bonnets.  She  laughed,  vA  sli. 
the  men  had  always  done  it ;  no  matter  what  the  iromen  vurt 
tlie  men  had  their  laugh,  and  wise  women  '*  never  minded.' 
I  said  I  thought  such  rudeness  was  only  to  be  met  vrith  m  aa 
age  of  "  snobs." 

After  this  Miss  Dukpen — she  is  rather  a  bore  sometimes,  k: 
a  good  creature  in  the  main,  and  dresses  ezqui$itdy-h£psi  t . 
talk  about  fashion,  and  pointed  out  to  me  that  ridicule  Lij 
always  followed  it.  These  are  her  words,  as  nearly  as  I  ou 
i-ecoUect : 

"  When  our  grandmammas  wore  big  bonnets  the  men  hii- 
culed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  averred  that  they  were  DAk  ^ 
to  keep  the  men  at  a  proper  distance :  when  we  take  to  smaller 
ones  they  nickname  them  as  kiss-me-quicks.  When  ve  jac 
feeble  women  began  to  wear  feathers,  the  satirists  dipped  tiii: 
goose  quills  in  ink  that  hod  more  gall  in  it  than  was  at ;] 
necessary  to  make  it  mark,  and  hit  off  such  lines  as— 

No  longer  they  hunt  aftei-  ribands  and  lace — 
Undertakers  have  got  in  the  milliners'  place ; 
With  hands  sacrilegious  they've  plundered  the  dead, 
And  transferred  the  gay  plumes  from  the  hearse  to  the  aiul 

"  If  our  bonnet  crowns  were  too  high  to  please  their  wbii 
they  assailed  us  tbroogh  the  press  and  over  the  pulpit  cashit£: 
and  sometimes  a  cynic,  parodying  a  sermon  while  he  qaiaeii 
the  bonnets,  would  say — 

By  sins,  a  man's  said  to  be  covered  all  oV 
With  braises  and  many  a  putrified  son ; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  his  crown  they  aspinf. 
But  the  sins  of  the  women  lise  half  a  yard  higher. 

•*  If  you  want  to  know  how  much  abuse  a  man  could  pi;  - 
paper  about  a  woman's  bonnet,  read  *  Master  Stubbcs !'  (^ 
upon  a  time  ladies  wore  steeple  hats,  with  long  gauie  til 
flowiug  about  them.  Even  these  would  not  suit  the  aatirk* 
They  wrote  of  them  :— 

Up  aloft  the  fiend  may  sit. 

And  his  foul  Sabbath  hold  full  oft. 

"  When,  for  the  pretty  conceit  of  the  thing,  we  took  tv  u. 
wearing  of  little  curly  horns  to  our  head  gear,  the  outcry  «-= 
distracting.  One  writer  says  of  them,  *  What  shall  we  *r  \ 
hidiee  when  they  come  to  festivals  ?  They  look  at  each  oii»J^ 
heads,  and  carry  bosses  like  homed  beasts ;  and  if  any  <sf  h 
without  horns  she  becomes  an  object  of  remark.'  Why.  &  ^' 
plainly  told  ns  that  a  learned  prelate  preached  a  senwR - 
purpose  to  set  the  boys  shouting  •  Beware  of  the  ram,'  *te 
ever  they  saw  a  fashionably  atUred  lady !  The  feet  is,  the  ^ 
have  never  been  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  their  own  hiW^- 
but  have  always  upbraided  ours  ;  and  what  may  prolaNf  I 
strange  to  you  is,  that  the  men  are  all  to  blame  for  it'* 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  her,  "  after  all  is  said  and  done,  my  «!«-' 
we  must  bo  in  the  fashion." 

**  Yes,"  was  her  answer ;  "  but  who  sets  the  fashion  ?" 

"  Why,  Madame  M6de,  in  Paris,  I  suppose"  said  L        ^ 

She  laughed  outright.    *'  Say  montieur,  my  dear,"  said  >-? 
"  It  is  the  iiieii  who  make  the  fashions  for  us— it  u  mf « ':' 
with  pencil  and  colour,  with  scissors  and  thread  and  n«cf. 
moke  up  our  bonnets,  contrive  our  garments,  set  the  Ui^  * 
us,  and  then  laugh  at  us  for  wearing  it  1" 

•'  It  is  impossible  1" 

••  Very  Ukely,  but  it  is  true." 

And  so  upon  inquiry  I  found  it  was.    So  now  we  kriov  ^'' 

to  blame  for  the  bonnets ! 

Yom-a,  always  very  traly. 

Jqcdu  J-'- 

P.S.  Do  you  think  a  crystal  or  amber  bead  coition  l-^''^-*^^ 
with  a  flat  crowned  straw  bonnet?  Don't  you  think*-." 
berry  tort  would  be  tasty  as  a  headdress? 

P.P.S.  Now  I  vrtini  you  to  tell  me  candidly  ulietb^5; 
douH  think  we  should  look  better  without  any  bonnets  au- 
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OHAPTEB  XTII. 

THE  SECOKD  DCWKWABO  8TSP. 

■TF.  daj  aft«r  the  bill  hiid  been  presented  and  paid 
Waiter  Mo«a  returned  to  the  office.  When  liB  met 
UB  there  vhs  a  aingulaT  expresaian  of  doubt  and 
lety  on  bia  (Moaa'a)  connten&nce,  aa  if  he  had  done 
ething  oontraij  to  the  wishes  of  his  employer,  and 
er  di-ea-ded  the  reanlt. 
WoU.  Mobs,"  said  Bobei-t  when  he  saw  him,  holding 


out  his  nand  to  him  in  a  friendly  wajr,  "  1  am  glad  to 
see  you  back  again.    I  hope  your  friend  is  better." 

'  Thaak  you,"  said  Moss,  "  I  am  happy  to  say  it  n 
a  false  alarm.  When  I  left  him  last  night  he  w 
quite  out  of  danger." 

'Now,  tell  me,"  said  Robert,  "how  you  managed 
about  thd  bilL    Did  Uacmurdo's  people  sign  it  P" 

'No,"  said  Uoss.     "They  told  me  they  had  no 
authority." 

Who  did  accept  the  bill  then  P"  aoid  Robert. 
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"  I  went  to  several  persona,"  replied  Moss,  rather 
evading  tlie  question  than  answering  it,  "but  could 
get  no  one  who  would  do  it.  To  Kr.  Wilkinson,  of 
course,  I  did  not  apply,  as  jon  had  prohibited  it.  At 
last  it  became  so  late  that  the  banks  were  about  to 
dose,  and  so  I  had  no  altematire." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Robert.  "Who 
accepted  the  biU  after  aU  P  "  * 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Moss,  "  I  had  no  alternative,  and 
I  accepted  the  bill  myself." 

"  I  am  really  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Robert, 
"for  the  use  of  youi*  name.  Of  coui'se  you  shall  be  no 
loser  by  it.  You  have  helped  me  out  of  a  very  difficult 
position,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  yon  for  it." 

"  I  think  there  is  a  little  mistake,"  said  Moss,  with 
considerable  hesitation  in  his  manner.  "  It  was  not 
my  name ;  that  would,  of  course,  be  a  mere  matter  of 
form." 

"  Whose  name  was  it  ?  "  inquired  Robert,  in  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  surprise. 

"  Macmurdo's,  of  coui*se,"  said  Moss,  rapidly,  as  if 
glad  that  his  employer  should  know  all. 

Robert  sank  in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  his  clerk 
with  intense  horror. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
forged  Macmurdo's  name.  Moss  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  make  use  of  that  word 
forged,"  said  Moss,  with  an  independence  of  manner 
amounting  almost  to  rudeness,  and  which  contrasted 
singularly  with  the  obsequious  respect  he  had  lately 
been  accustomed  to  use  in  addressing  his  employer. 
"  I  wish  you  would  not  use  that  word,  sir ;  I  am  as 
little  inclined  to  become  a  dishonest  man  or  forger  as 
you  are,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  But,"  said  Robert,  in  a  tone  of  strong  indignation, 
"I  refuse  to  retract  the  word  or  its  meaning  in  the 
slightest  manner.  You  have  committed  a  felony, 
sir,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you  in  charge  of  the 
police." 

**  Evans,"  said  Moss,  taking  a  seat,  and  glancing  at 
his  employer  a  look  of  open  defiance,  "  let  us  clearly 
understand  each  other,  and  find  out  at  once  which  is 
the  stronger.  You  dare  not  send  for  the  police ;  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  do  so." 

"  Have  I  not  P  "  said  Robert,  advancing  towards  the 
bell.  **  I  will  give  you  a  proof  to  the  contrary." 

"  As  yon  please,"  said  Moss.  "  Ring,  and  send  for  a 
policeman ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  me  warn  you, 
Evans,  that  you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game.  My 
head  is  a  better  one  than  yours,  and  you  will  certainly 
get  the  worst  of  the  dispute.  You  will  endeavour  to 
prove  me  a  forger;  and  I  can,  on  the  contrary,  prove 
you  to  be  one.  No  court  of  justice  will  insist  upon  me, 
a  prisoner,  committing  myself,  or  allow  a  word  to  be 
extracted  from  me.  And  how  will  the  case  stand  P 
and  what  appearance  will  it  present  to  the  public? 
You  will  show  that  you  have  been  in  straitened 
circumstances  for  some  time  past — ^a  fact  which  will 
by  no  means  tend  to  your  credit ;  you  will  prove  that 
you  wrote  to  Macmurdo,  informing  him  of  your 
position,  and  in  his  answer  he  told  you  that  he  was 
ready  to  accept  your  bill  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  that 
you  had  urgent  need  of  the  money,  and  could  not  wait 
till  the  return  of  a  letter  from  Germany ;  that  a  bill 
for  five  hundred  pounds  was  accepted  by  some  one 
making  use  of  Mr.  Macmurdo's  name.  Now,  who  was 
the  person  to  be  benefited  by  it  P  you  or  your  clerk  P 
And  who  has  used  the  money  raised  upon  the  billp 


Before  you  ring  the  bell,  Evans,  take  my  adrioe,  afi<! 
turn  those  things  over  in  your  mind." 

Robert  quitted  the  bell  handle,  and  fecated  \m^l 
opposite  to  the  chair  Moss  occupied. 

"  Where  is  Macmurdo's  letter  P  *  he  said  to  Mow. 

"  It  is  in  my  possession,*'  said  Moss,  laughing,  "anc 
there  it  will  remain,  as  it  will  be  a  most  iisrfai 
document  for  me  in  my  defence." 

The  remarks  made  by  Moss  had  a  singular  effect  npiL 
Evans.  He  saw,  in  a  moment,  the  cunning,  dishon^^ 
villain  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  how  to  clear  hims^-H 
from  his  clutches  he  did  not  know.  He  remained  f:: 
some  time  silent,  with  an  expression  of  doubt  on  li- 
countenance,  which  was  easily  detected  by  Mos& 

"  Come,  come,  Evans,"  said  Moss,  assuming  a  patr- 
nising,  f  liendly  sort  of  tone — **  do  not  let  ua  quar^L 
It  will  be  impolitic  on  your  part,  for  I  know  t- v 
sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  you  cannot  do  with-.r 
me,  and  it  would  grieve  me  exceedingly,  for  I  hav 
really  the  highest  respect  and  friendship  for  vi 
Now,  calmly  think  over  the  case.  What  possiH- 
advantage  had  I  to  gain  by  the  transaction?  Ud 
not  benefited  in  the  slightest  manner  by  it.  Had  j 
signed  that  bill,  I  maintain,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Macmurdo's  letter,  yon  would  have  been  perfer.'j 
justified.  I,  on  the  contrary,  in  doing  so,  had  notbic: 
to  gain,  but  all  to  risk,  had  my  own  brains  nut  l-e*: 
strong  enough  to  ward  off  any  threatened  dan?--: 
Come  now,  let  us  be  friends;  we  shall  go  on  very  ^a 
together.  Before  Macmurdo's  arrival  in  England  f; 
shall  be  able  to  take  up  that  bill,  and  not  a  word  vil 
be  known  of  the  matter  either  by  Macmurdo  or  ar^- 
body  else.  In  fact,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  d^ 
next  week/'  So  saying,  ho  offered  his  hand  to  Etjs- 
who  refused  to  take  it. 

"  Well,  well,  Evans."  continued  Moss,  "sulk  if  /^ 
please ;  but,  when  you  think  coolly  over  the  matw, 
am  sure  yon  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  b' 
acted  towards  you  in  a  most  friendly  manner,— But''' 
good-bye  for  the  present.  We  shall  meet  on  bet'-' 
terms,  I  trust,  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,**  he  s:: 
laughing,  *'  send  for  the  police  if  you  please," 

Moss  now  left  the  office,  and  Robert  Evans  remain  - 
for  some  time  alone  in  a  state  of  great  perplexitr.  T. 
danger,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  discredit,  which  would .» 
upon  himself  by  giving  Moss  into  the  hands  <.{  •- 
police,  deterred  him  from  doing  so.     Again,  he  did  s 
like  the  idea  of  profiting  by  Moss's  forgery,  as  it  c-'* 
him  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  accomplice  in  '^^' 
act.    There  seemed  but  one  course  open  to  hici.  -'; 
that  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Macmurdo,  informing  ^^^ 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case.    But  then,  aj-^ 
the  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  ^^<-' 
frame  his  letter,  so  as  to  explain  the  conduct  of  1 ;-; 
clearly,  and  yet  make  it  appear  that  he  was  his--- 
guiltless  in  the  matter,  for  the  indisputable  fact  y. 
sented  itself  to  him  that  he,  and  not  Moss,  had  pn--- 
by  the  transaction.     Several  times  did  he  commrfi^  - 
letter,  and  after  he  had  half  fibdshed  it  tear  it  up.  ■ 
he  found  it  impossible  to  word  it  to  his  satisfcutic - 
Again,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  coward  th«>r*- 
of  its  being  possible  to  take  up  the  bill.  wnJ  ^'^ 
in  a  few  days  destroy  all  evidence  of  the  transa^i^ " 
presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  but  on  each  occasi-^  '• 
banished  the  idea  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.    He'"* 
also  frequently  interrupted,  either  by  his  tw«»  ji's-  ■ 
clerks  or  visits  from  other  persons,  who  wRBt»»d  ^^  ^ 
him  on  matters  of  business.    At  last  he  was  <^  *^' 
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point  of  giving  orders  that  no  other  person  should  be 
admitted,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  conclude  his 
letter  undistoi'bedi  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  entered,  and, 
\?ith  a  very  seiious  coxintenance,  informed  l^i"i  that  he 
had  received  information  that  the  affairs  of  a  firm 
which  owed  Robert  more  than  three  thousand  pounds 
were  in  a  very  unsound  condition.  This  intelligence 
uaturaily  gave  Robert  great  alarm,  and  he  remained 
talking  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  till  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon. When  Mr.  Wilkinson  left  him,  Robert's  mind 
was  in  so  harassed  a  condition  that  he  resolved  to  put 
off  his  letter  to  Mr.  Macmurdo  until  the  next  day. 

He  now  went  home,  thoroughly  disheartened,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  both  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
noticed  the  expression  of  anxiety  on  his  countenance. 
Knowing  from  experience  that  an  attempt  to  obtain 
any  explooation  would  be  useless,  they  confined  them- 
selves to  efforts  to  raise  his  spirits  without  appearing 
io  know  they  were  depressed.    When  they  had  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  after  dinner,  Maria  again  trici 
!o  cheer  him,  but  with  no  better  result  than  before. 

**  Come,  come,  Robert,"  she  said,  at  last  going  up  to 
lim  and  kissing  his  forehead,  '^  with  that  face  of  yours 
jojji  look  quite  an  old  man,  and  your  hair  gets  greyer 
ixQTj  day.  I  shall  get  quite  frightened  about  you  if 
ron  continue  so  low-spirited." 

"Robert  attempted  to  turn  it  off  with  a  jest,  and  the 
svening  passed  off  in  a  somewhat  more  lively  manner ; 
still  there  was  no  difi&culty  in  perceiving  that  Robert's 
mind  was  bent  on  other  subjects  than  those  they  were 
conversing  upon. 

The  next  morning,  immediately  after  Robert  had 

Inished  his  breakfast,  he  started  off  to  the  office  with 

he  intention  of   finishing  his  letter  to  Macmui'do 

^-eforc  Walter  Moss  arrived.    He  was  disappointed, 

L  owever,  for  he  found  Moss  awaiting  him,  and  wearing 

.31  expression  of  coimtenance  which  clearly  indicated 

Lat  he  had  some  unpleasant  intelligence  to  communi- 

ate. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  he  said  to  Evans,  ''  that  I 

ave  this  morning  heard,  from  indisputable  authority, 

hat   Bell  and  Wharton  have  stopped  payment,  and 

hejr  owe  us  neai*ly  three  thousand  pounds.    I  thought 

hose  people  were  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England." 

*'  Yon  perfectly  frighten  me,"  said  Evans.    ''I  heard 

est erday  from  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  they  were  in  diffl- 

ulties,  but  I  had  no  idea  things  were  as  bad  as  that. 

VTiat  am  I  to  do  F"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  ahnost  of 

espair.    "  Money  I  must  have,  and  immediately,  too, 

)r  salaries,  mateiialB,  and  Wages." 

M^oss  looked  at  his  employer,  but  maintained  a  dead 

lexice. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do?"  said  Robert,  in  an  irritated 
anner  to  Moss.    "  Cannot  you  advise  me  ?" 
"  I  coTild,  sir,"  said  Moss,  **  but  after  what  occurred 
,'t^veen  us  the  other  day  I  am  rather  chary  of  offering 
I  opinion." 

"Liet    bygones    be   bygones,"   said  Robert^  impa- 
mtly,  ''  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  I  am  now  to 


>. 


"  The  only  plan  I  can  think  of,"  said  Moss,  "  is  that 
icn  yon  receive  next  week  the  instalment  of  yours 
d  Macmurdo's  money,  you  delay  paying  his  propor- 
m  of  it  into  his  banker's  for  a  few  days,  liy  that 
ne  I  ho}>e  we  shall  have  righted  ourselves  a  little." 
*'  I  do  not  like  doing  anything  of  the  kind,"  said 
>bert,  "and  yet  I  do  not  see  any  other  way.  At 
0  same  time,  I  wish  I  could  find  some  plan  to  avoid  it." 


"  I  really  cannot  see  why  you  should  olgeci  to  it^'' 
said  Moss,  snuling.  "Although  there  are  no  articleB 
of  partnership  drawn  up  between  you  and  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo  with  respect  to  these  contracts,  you  arci  in  fact, 
really  partners  in  them.  Besides,  I  am  certain  we  shall 
only  require  the  money  for  a  few  days." 

"  Well,"  said  Robert,  "  we  wiU  put  off  the  considera- 
tion of  it  till  I  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
the  money  from  some  other  source." 

To  this,  of  course,  Moss  could  offer  no  objection,  and 
the  conversation  terminated.  The  source  to  which 
Robert  alluded  for  obtaining  money,  in  his  conver- 
sation with  Moss,  was  that  of  raising  a  further 
sum  on  the  life  interest  of  hia  wife's  property.  He 
had  already  mortgaged  it  to  one-half  its  value,  and 
he  now  thought  of  xhortgagingthe  other  half.  At  the 
same  time,  he  easily  foresaw  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  law  proceedings  finished  by  the  time  he  should 
require  i^e  money.  He  was  however  determined  the 
delay  should  not  occur  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  and 
he  started  off  immediately  to  consult  his  solicitor  on 
the  subject.  So  eager  was  he  about  it  that  he  quite 
forgot  Mr.  Macmurdo's  letter,  and  left  his  office  without 
even  having  commenced  it.  He  f  oimd  his  solicitor  at 
home,  who  willingly  promised  to  raise  the  money, 
telling  him  that,  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  time,  every- 
thing would  be  completed. 

"But,"  said  Robert,  "I  cannot  wait  so  long.  I  must 
have  the  money  next  week  without  fail." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  solicitor,  "  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  oblige  you;  but  to  let  you  have 
the  money  by  the  time  you  desire  is  a  simple  impos- 
sibility." 

"  Why  so  ?"  inquired  Robert.  "  You  have  already 
gone,  into  the  title,  and  know  it  to  be  faultless." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  solicitor,  "  and  if  I  per- 
sonally had  to  advance  the  money,  the  affair  would  be 
settled  in  a  very  short  time.  But  you  must  remember 
I  have  to  apply  to  a  life  office  for  it,  and  their  board 
will  not  sit  before  this  day  week.  The  subject  will 
then  have  to  be  referred  to  their  solicitor,  who  will 
report  on  it  again  to  his  board.  Then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, your  wife  will  have  to  appear  again  before  their 
medical  officer.  No,  believe  me,  if  you  have  it  by  this 
day  fortnight  you  may  consider  yourself  particularly 
fortunate.". 

Robert  saw  there  was  no  alternative,  and  resolved  to 
wait  with  the  best  patience  he  could.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  was  no  way  before  him  but  to  follow  Moss's 
advice,  much  as  hd  disliked  it. 

On  Robert's  return  to  his  office  he  again  began  to 
think  of  the  letter  for  Mr.  Macmurdo,  when  a  new 
consideration  presented  itself  to  him.  The  letter  would 
be,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  complaint  to  Macmardo 
of  the  conduct  of  Moss  in  the  affair ;  and  how  should 
he  explain  that,  after  an  action  of  the  kind,  he  still 
continued  Moss  in  his  service  P  Again,  was  he  not  on 
the  point  of  following  Moss's  advice  to  appropriate  for 
some  days  to  his  own  use  a  sum  of  money  which, 
strictly  speaJdng,  he  ought  immediately  to  pay  into 
Macmurdo's  bankers  P  All  things  considered,  he 
thought  it  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  not  to  write 
the  letter ;  and  he  threw  the  pen  aside,  proving  him- 
self to  be,  what  later  became  still  more  apparent,  a 
great  moral  coward. 

The  time  arrived  for  Macmurdo's  money  to  be  paidf 
and  Robert  applied  to  his  own  uses  the  greater 
portion  of  it,  under  the  settled  conviction  that  in  a 
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week  or  ten  dajs*  tune  he  should  be  able  to  replace 
the  whole;  but,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  application  made  through  his  solicitor 
to  the  life  office,  for  the  further  advance  on  Maria's 
security,  was  accepted  by  them,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  their  lawyers  and  medical  officer.  With  the  first  no 
objection  whatever  was  made;  but  a  terrible  impedi- 
ment occurred  with  the  latter.  Maria  had,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  marriage,  given  promise  of  be- 
coming a  mother,  and  at  the  time  the  appointment 
was  made  for  her  to  meet  the  physician  she  was  too 
ill  to  attend,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  another 
interview.  This,  again,  Maria  was  unfortunately 
unable  to  attend  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  result 
was  the  postponement  of  the  affair  to  some  future 
time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Robert  Evans 
were  getting  into  a  most  disordered  condition.  To 
make  matters  worse  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Macmurdo,  telling  him  it  was  very  possible  he 
might  be  in  England  in  a  few  days,  but  he  could  not, 
with  any  certainty,  state  the  cxa^t  time. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  caused  Bobert  Evans  the 
greatest  terror.  He  now  found  himself  in  a  maze, 
&om  which  he  could  perceive  no  outlet.  Had  his 
accounts  been  squared  with  Macmurdo,  he  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  asked  for  his  acceptance  for 
a  bill  of  exchange.  But,  as  he  had,  unauthorized, 
used  a  large  sum  of  Macmurdo's  money,  he  dared  not 
ask  such  a  tiling,  especially  as  the  tinith  would  be  dis- 
covered as  soon  as  his  friend  arrived  in  England. 
Again,  everything  seemed  to  turn  out  unfortunately 
with  him.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  only  other  person  to 
whom  he  could  apply  for  a  loan,  was  absent  on 
the  Continent,  nor  cotdd  his  clerks  tell  where  a  letter 
would  find  him.  Robert's  reputation  as  a  man  of 
substance  was  evidently  falling  daily,  nor  did  there 
appear  the  slightc&t  delicacy  from  those  with  whom  he 
ordinarily  transacted  business  in  allowing  their  opinion 
to  be  known.  How  to  re-establish  his  credit  appeared 
an  insuperable  problem  to  solve.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  high  sense  of  integrity  which  he 
had  hitherto  displayed  now  began  to  falter,  and  he 
found  himself  entertaining  ideas  which  twelve  months 
before  would  have  caused  him  the  greatest  horror. 
The  arguments  with  Moss,  as  to  the  equitable  partner- 
ship which  existed  between  Macmurdo  and  himself, 
now  came  vividly  before  him,  without  his  entertaining 
the  slightest  repugnance  to  their  consideration.  He 
even  began  to  argue  whether  the  offer  made  in  the 
former  letter  of  Macmurdo,  as  to  his  willingness  to 
accept  a  biU  for  a  thousand  pounds,  was  not,  in  fact 
(as  Moss  had  ah*eady  put  it),  an  indirect  authority  for 
him  to  make  use  of  his  signature.  For  some  time  he 
attempted  to  banish  the  idea  from  his  mind,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  sign  the  bill 
as  soon  as  he  could  foresee  when  the  termination  of  his 
application  to  the  life  office  would  be  finished,  as  he 
could  then  take  up  the  bill  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
nothing  would  be  known  of  the  affair.  Driven  at  last 
to  desperation  by  the  numerous  applications  which 
were  made  to  him  for  money,  he  drew  and  signed  a 
bill,  and  forged  across  it  Macmurdo's  acceptance,  and 
immediately  afterwards  hurried  off  with  it  to  a  bill 
broker's  to  obtain  the  money. 

In  the  interval  between  forging  the  bill  and  the 
receipt  of  the  money  from  the  life  office,  Robert 
Evans's  life  was  one  of  abject  misery.  He  fancied  every 
pci'son  he  met  seemod  to  look  at  him  suspiciously. 


Moss's  presence  wajs  a  source  of  intense  terror  iolik 
From  Moss,  of  aU  persons  living,  he  would  kve  kept ' 
the  transaction  secret,  nor  had  he  the  slightest  leuos  | 
to  suspect  he  was  aware  of  it;  though kefandeiia 
some  way  or  other,  he  had  become  cognizant  of  ik  I 
whole  affair,  and  that  through  his  studioniBly  obieqniscs  | 
conduct  he  could  occasionally  perceive  a  glaooe-i 
intense  triumph.    Not  a  word  was  uttered,  however, 
that  should  give  Robert  an  idea  that  he  had  eTen  t^ . 
least  suspicion  on  the  subject.  I 

Maria  was  now  able  to  have  an  intemew  witli  tbe 
physician  of  the  life  office,*  who  authorised  the  ooa-  < 
pletion  of  the  transaction,  and  a  few  days  aftemi^ 
Robert  Evans  received  the  money.  When  once  in  b 
possession,  he  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  taking  c> 
the  bill,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  destroyed  it  his  niiid 
was  somewhat  more  at  ease.  Two  days  alter  he  bd 
paid  the  money  into  Macmurdo's  bankers  Macmniiis 
himself  arrived  in  England.  Robert  had  nov  to  deter- 
miae  in  what  manner  he  would  meet  him;  and  hen  bis 
better  genius  somewhat  triumphed.  He  resolred  a 
candidly  informing  him  that  he  had  used  the  maur 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  as  he  considered  he  might  do  id 
from  the  kind  offer  that  he  (Macmurdo)  had  made  iik 
to  accept  a  bill  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pomtds. 

"I  would,"  Robert  continued,  "have  sent  jont& 
bill  to  accept,  but  finding  from  your  last  letter  tlu 
you  had  left  Vienna,  and  not  knowing  where  a  cjs- 
munication  would  reach  you,  I  thought  you  would  b-e 
had  no  objection  to  my  making  use  of  the  mjS£j 
which  I  replaced  two  or  three  days  since.*' 

Macmurdo,  in  the  kindest  manner,  told  him  that  b: 
was  perfectly  welcome  to  the  loan;  at  the  same  timelij 
observed  it  might  have  caused  him  some  little  inc«'«^ 
venience  through  not  knowing  it.  "  However/  b- 
continued,  "I  am  very  glad  it  has  been  o!  serrictt 
you.  Now  let  us  talk  on  other  matters.  How  ii  3tv 
Evans  P" 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Robert,  "  she  is  very  welL" 

"  I  understand  from  my  wife  that  Mrs.  E^vts  ^^ 
likely  to  become  a  mother.  I  sincerely  trust  it  vX  - 
a  son  and  heir.  Remember,  if  it  be,  and  yon  can&ot  & 
better,  you  may  book  me  for  his  godf athei*." 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Robori,  "tlu-I 
cannot  do  better,  and  certainly  should  not  seek  fnrueJ 
if  I  could.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  maoh  oh% 
to  you  for  the  offer,  and  shall  hold  you  to  it." 

"  Lotus  now  talk  of  business,''  said  Mr.  MacmiL'- 
"  I  have  had  the  offer  of  a  large  railway  contrai'*  >' 
Ireland.    Would  you  like  to  take  a  portion  of  it«'' 

"  Willingly,"  said  Robert.  "  I  should  hke,  howefrf 
to  know  the  jmrticulars  before  I  give  a  decided  -• 
swer." 

•*  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Macmurdo,  "1  ^\ 
as  yet,  know  them  myself.  When  I  hear  more  I*"'; 
inform  you;  but  from  all  I  can  gather  the  a^  ^: 
be  a  most  lucrative  one.  If  all  goes  on  smoothly  <- 
it  I  suspect  it  will  yield  a  little  fortune  for  both." 

"  But,"  said  RoIm^  "  are  we  sure  of  obtaining  ii- 
we  are  willing  to  undertake  it  P" 

"To  a  deed  certainty,"  said  Macmurdo.  **^^ 
all  the  directors  weU,  and  there  is  no  doubt  on  5* 
subject."   . 

"  Well,",  said  Robert.  "  I  shall  wait  with  impf -* 
till  I  hear  some  more  about  it.  I  suppose  it  will  u 
a  large  sum  of  ready  money  to  commence  with,  ^y^ " 
not  ?" 

« I  am  afraid  it  will,"  said  Mr.  Macmurdo;  ''^^ 
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tlie  money  market  is  easier*  it  will  not  take  more  than 
yonwill  be  able  to  accompHah." 

The  converBation  Bob^  had  with  Mr.  Macmurdo 
fsterested  him  greatly.  He  now  fancied  he  saw  the 
way  to  ledeem  his  position,  if  he  could  only  obtain 
sufficient  money  to  commence  with.  He  did  not  like 
to  speak  on  the  subject  to  Moss,  for  whom  he  now  had 
an  instmctire  terror.  Nothing  would  have  giyen 
Bobert  greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  him ;  but  he  had  still  the  fear  hanging  over 
timtbat  Moss  was  aware  of  the  bill  transaction, 
although  not  a  word  on  the  subject  had  erer  been 
mentioned  by  either  of  them.  Evans  now  thought  he 
f  odd  speculate  in  a  gold  mining  company  which  had 
just  then  started,  and  the  profits  of  which  promised 
to  be  enormous.  True,  the  shares  were  at  a  heavy  pre- 
miam;  still  that  would  matter  little,  as  he  could  make 
time  bargains ;  and  he  was  assured,  by  those  who  were 
reil  versed  in  mining  matters,  that  before  the  time 
for  payment  became  due  the  shares  would  be  double 
their  yalne.  So  fully  was  he  assured  of  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  that  he  embarked  nearly  the  whole  of 
liis  ready  money  in  it,  and  then  anxiously  waited  for 
\\t  promised  rise  in  the  value  of  the  shares. 


TEE  SHEFFIELD  REION  OF  TERM  OB. 

AfTER  all  that  lias  been  said  by  the  press  on  the 
Slieffield  outrages,  it  will  be  thought  that  very  little 
remains  to  be  added  by  writers  like  ourselves,  who 
i^cessanly  come  late  into  the  field.  But,  as  in  aU 
fimilar  cases,  when  the  first  burst  of  public  indignation 
iafl  passed  away,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  a  cabn 
retrospect  and  deliberate  judgment.^  Time  has  been 
fHowai  for  reflection,  and  the  subject  may  present 
itself  nnder  an  aspect  which  is  still  worthy  of  a  few 
moments'  consideimtion. 

^0  good  purpose  would  be  served  either  by  recapitu- 
hting  the  facts  or  by  denouncing  the  wickedness  of 
firoadhead  and  his  associates  in  these  pages.  All  that 
^  been  done  bjr  the  dail^  and  weekly  press.  The 
Ming  journal  has  also  pomted  to  the  inference,  that^ 
18  nearly  all  the  crimes  nave  been  committed  against 
Torking  men  themselves,  and  not  against  the  masters, 
it » the  men  who  are  under  coercion,  *'  The  union,  it 
fefma,  is  a  burden  too  great  for  the  men  to  bear,  and 
nothingbut  fear  will  compel  them  to  remain  members 
fl^it.  They  must  be  forc^i  into  it  by  fire  and  sword." 
Tiiis,  however,  as  other  journalists  have  shown,  is  only 
prtially  true.  Workiiig  men  in  general  willingly 
iiecoine  members  of  the  trades  imions  to  which  thev 
^^^,  and  are  proud  of  their  successful  working.  A 
i&ore  mtellectoal  view  of  the  case  was  taken  in  a  journal 
J^ch  argued  that  *'  devotion  to  a  trade  union  is  like 
MTotion  to  a  region,  to  a  oountry,  to  a  particular 
ttnse.  It  has  terrible  dangers,  and  tends  at  times  to 
bfirrible  crimes,  but  it  is  one  manifestation  of  the 
social  passion,  without  which  no  great  or  good  things 
^qH  be  done  in  the  world ;"  and  which  explained  the 
iisd  pre-eminence  attained  by  Sheffield  on  the  ground 
wat  the  "  dry  grinders,  as  they  are  called,  die  of  con- 
■j^ption  at  w£at  ought  to  be  the  prime  of  life,  and 
uey  thus  contract  something  of  a  soldier's  reckless- 
^*'  Indeed,  "  that  a  man  who  is  every  moment  in 
uUiffer  of  losing  his  e^es  or  his  finffers  by  an  instant's 
^pelessness  or  oy  bad  luck,  and  who  expects  to  have 
™  hmga  worn  into  holes  by  steel  filines  before  he  is 
forty  years  of  age,  is  naturally  disposed  to  be  violent 
ifid  cardees  abont  both  life  and  limb."  Besides,  the 
vnter  went  on  to  argue,  "  the  high  price  paid  for 


manual  skill  in  Sheffield  makes  those  who  possess  it 
passionately  desirous  to  retain  their  advantages,  and 
mtensely  jealous  of  every  contrivance  which  can  i>os- 
sibly  reduce  their  importance."  If  this  were  true  the 
consideration  is  an  awful  one  indeed;  as  it  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  very  conditions  which  are  held  to  be 
necessary  to  make  men  happjr  and  peacefully  inclined 
are  only  so  many  the  more  incentives  to  oppression 
and  violence.  It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  when  we 
are  told  to  regard  Broadhead  in  the  light  of  a  "  secret, 
irresponsible  despot,"  and  when  in  this  character  he 
is  denounced  as  "a  sort  of  vulgar  Bobespierrc  or 
St.  Just."  There  is  really  something  in  this  which 
demands  our  serious  consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  fanatical  enthusiasts  just 
named,  the  comparison  is  a  little  unjust ;  but  there  is 
one  hero  of  the  devolution  with  whose  habit  of  mind 
the  seared  conscience  and  brutal  violence  of  such  a 
man  as  Broadhead  may  not  unaptly  be  compared. 
When  Marat  made  his  appearance  as  a  deputy  in  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  v  ergiiiaud  and  Boi^u  rose  to 
denounce  his  atrocities ;  ana,  in  support  of  their  accu- 
sations, read  from  the  tribune  his  demand  for  270,000 
heads,  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the  country.  Marat 
made  no  attempt  to  deny  that  he  had  made  such  a  de- 
mand. He  declared  "  it  was  his  opinion,  after  making 
the  mad  accurate  eahulatum,  thai  about  that  nurnber  of 
obnoxious  persons  would  have  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  was 
unlling  to  shed  that  much  ofauiUy  bhod,  in  order  to 
save  the  innocent,^*  So  this  Broadhead  He  had  no 
quarrel  with  Linley,  and  did  not  in  the  first  instance, 
according  to  his  own  account,  suggest  the  crime,  but 
only  listened  to  Crookes's  suggestion.  .  He  "  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  on  fuU 
consideration  felt  that  for  the  salvation  of  the  union  it 
was  necessary  something  should  be  done.**  In  this  spirit 
he  gave  the  order,  and  in  this  spirit  he  and  otners 
seem  to  have  committed  whatever  other  atrocity  the 
cause,  in  their  opinion,  seemed  to  demand.  To  make 
the  parallel  with  Marat  complete  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose, instead  of  some  half-dozen  obnoxious  individuEOs 
at  Sheffield,  a  large  number  of  obnoxious  persons 
scattered  over  the  country;  and  instead  of  the  union 
meeting  at  Mr.  Broadhead's  public-house,  a  committee 
of  pubBc  safety  sitting  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
in  Westminster  Palace. 

But  we  English  are  a  law-abiding  people.  We  do 
not  set  the  house  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of  roasting 
an  egg.  That  is  true  in  the  main.  But  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mental  condition  of  Broadhead  was 
precisely  like  that  of  Marat ;  in  other  words,  Broad- 
head in  a  revolutionary  epoch,  and  at  the  seat  of 
government,  would  be  ready  to  commit  the  wholesale 
atrocities  which  disgraced  France;  and,  conversely, 
Marat  in  the  narrow  and  comparatively  obscure  circum- 
stances of  a  Sheffield  trade  organization  would  act 
precisely  as  Broadhead  has  done.  The  difference  be- 
tween tne  two  men  is  scarcely  one  of  degree.  It  is 
simply  that  one  acted  on  a  small  stage,  the  other  on  a 
large  one.  Each  found  his  accomplices  and  sup- 
po^rs  suitable  to  the  occasion.  It  is  not  men  trained 
to  the  exercise  of  power  in  civil  or  military  affairs  who 
make  the  gi*eatest  tyrants.  The  most  cruel  wrongs 
and  diabolical  outrages  have  been  the  work  of  men 
unused  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  authority,  but  to 
whose  hands  despotic  power  has  been  entrusted  by 
those  under  their  influence.  The  broken-down  lawyers 
and  other  civilians  who  figged  in  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  proved  themselves  to  be  the  most  atrocious 
scoundrels  of  that  period ;  and  during  the  late  civil 
war  in  America  the  same  experience  was  repeated. 
The  Sheffield  outrages  show  that  human  nature  is  not 
very  different  among  ourselves,  and  that  we  have  no 
less  reason  to  be  on  our  guard  against  fanatics  and 
men  of  base  ambition  than  the  French  or  Americans. 

We  do  not  believe — with  the  writer  who  compares  de* 
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▼otion  to  a  trade  union  with  devotion  to  a  religion, 
and  who  saTB  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  horrible 
crimes — ^that  the  outrages  at  Sheffield  are  explained 
by  any  snch  hypothesis.  Fanaticism  ma^  sometimes 
grope  in  the  cfark,  bnt  it  is  not  always  bknd.  Let  lui 
take  a  hint  from  Broadhead's  observation :  "  I  wish  to 
Ood  the  whole  system  was  swept  awaVt  and  legal  powers 
given  in  Us  stead.  It  was  because  we  iiad  no  tegat power 
we  raitened"  In  the  opinion  of  unionists  the  re- 
lations between  employee  and  employed  form  a 
proper  subject  for  legislative  interference;  and  be- 
cause this  legislative  power  is  not  assumed  by  the 
government  of  the  country  the  men  assume  it  them- 
selves, and  even  usurp  all  uie  functions  of  tigoveming 
power,  down  to  that  of  capital  execution.  &re  again 
their  action  resembles  that  of  the  secret  committees 
of  revolutionai-y  times,  and  it  forces  upon  us  the 
consideration  with  what  facility,  if  ever  the  trades 
unions  were  generally  convei'ted  into  political  imions, 
a  reign  of  terror  might  be  prepared  in  England. 

It  IS  hard  to  be  compelled  to  think  that  ipaterials 
are  smouldering  in  some  of  the  closer  quarters  of  our 
densely-packed  towns,  which  may  possibly  bum  with 
fury  hereafter,  and  leave  a  blackened  page  in  current 
history.  Yet  no  close  observer  can  doubt  that  this  is 
true ;  and  the  Sheffield  reign  of  terror  has  proved  that 
there  are  men  base  and  cruel  enough  to  turn  any  such 
opportunity  to  account  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  sinister  designs.  It  proved  the  sagacity  of  large 
numbers  of  the  working  men  of  London,  when  they 
refused  to  permit  their  trade  union  to  be  turned  from 
its  legitimate  object  on  a  recent  occasion;  and  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  argue  that  they  were,  on  that  account, 
less  heartily  interested  in  the  measure  submitted  to 
parliament.  The  day  that  s^.w  the  conversion  of  the 
trades  unions  to  political  purposes  would  be  an  evil 
day  for  England ;  and  the  best  means  to  prevent  such 
a  result,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  such  crimes 
being  committed  as  those  which  have  stamped  the 
name  of  Broadhead  with  infamy,  would  bo  to  give  the 
unions  a  legal  status.  To  do  so  would  involve  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  a  government  is 
something  more  than  a  police  organisation  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  and  the  punishmcrit  of 
crime.  It  would  imply  that  the  great  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  may  as  legitimately  engage 
its  attention  as  the  problem  of  public  safety  or  of 
individual  liberty. 


THE'  SULTANS. 

The  presence  of  the  Saltan  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Thames  is  an  event  altoffether  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  story  of  his  house.  Though  many  ol  its 
early  members  were  men  of  vigorous  character  and 
active  habits,  who  travelled  far  and  wide,  it  was  always 
at  the  head  of  armies,  with  scimitar  in  hand  and  horse- 
tail standards  aloft;  generally  also  in  the  countries 
lying  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  to  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Kone  of  them  ever  conducted  militair  expedi- 
tions into  Europe  further  than  the  plains  cxE  Hungaiy 
and  the  walls  of  Vienna,  from  which  some  of  Uteir 
light  cavalry  passed  on  to  the  gates  of  Batisbon. 
I^ter  representatives  of  the  dynasty,  for  the  space  of 
nearly  two  centuries,  have  been  a  stay-at-home  race, 
confining  themselves  chiefly  to  a  defensive  attitude  in 
war,  and  rarely  stirring  beyond  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople in  peace,  except  to  visit  some  favourite  kiosk 
on  the  Bosphoros,  or  repair  to  the  inland  Valley  of 
Sweet  Waters,  through  which  the  stream  of  the  old 
Lycus  flows  to  the  head  of  the  Golden  Horn,  in  a  oonal 
lined  with  marble,  amid  x^ane-trees  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  Hence  the  recent  imperial  tour  of  some  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  capital,  to  brilliant  Paris  and 


mighty  London — ^the  head-quarters  o!  the  giaonn^tlif 
▼ery  heart  of  the  infidel  recfion— is  truly  anew t% 
under  the  snn ;  and  most  nave  made  many  a  mre 
Turk  look  graver,  stroke  his  beard  with  more  o!  W 
than  dignity,  and  give  vent  to  his  astonii^eiit  TitL 
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greater  emphaAs  in  the  oft-repeated  ejaculation,  Ikh 
kerim !  **  Grod  is  great  and  merciful!"  I 

There  was  apparently  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  h 
surmounted  before  the  Moslem  chieftain  could  becfti 
a  westward-bound  traveller,  for  the  letter  of  the  Kctm  , 
assigns  to  him  every  country  upon  which  he  pk.? 
his  foot.  Still,  upon  being  app^ed  to,  the  8heikd 
Islam,  who  is  the  highest  authority  on  all  doctim 
and  juridical  points,  found  a  way  through  the  diffialtT 
as  clieverly  aA  shrewd  lawyers  among  the  nnbelieT^ 
are  said  to  be  able  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  ihimf 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Humour  states  thai  a  It^ 
fiction  was  resorted  to,  in  virtue  of  which  the  soil  : 
Prance  and  England  would  be  considered  as  belongin; 
to  the  august  visitor  during  his  stay,  to  be  grades!: 
rendered  back  by  him  to  its  former  sovereigns  npcujL 
departure.  So  a  fstwi  or  written  decree  was  issU 
wmoh  formally  autiioriaed  the  journey.  ManT  tbsks 
for  his  ingenuity  to  the  official  exponoit  of  the  iaitl 
who  at  present  answers  to  the  sWle  and  name  of  H:* 
Highness  Sead-eddin.  Western  £urope  is  indekcdt: 
him  for  a  sight  never  seen  before  within  its  hozih 
that  of  the  Grand  Seignior  Khan,  not  as  fi^ed  k: 
picture-book,  but  a  potentate  all  alive,  m  plmt 
diamonds,  agraffe,  red  cap  and  blue  tassel,  of  vb* 
reappearance  among  us  it  is  hopeless  to  express  u- 
wisn — 

And  when  he  next  does  ride  abroad 

May  I  be  there  to  lee. 

The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  a  functionary  conunool/  ii- 
pointed  for  life,  girds  the  sovereign  on  his  accdst- 
with  the  sword  of  inau^uiatiov  in  the  mosqae  :: 
Eyoub,  and  represents  him  in  his  spiritual  cap-^< 
as  the  Successor  of  the  Prophet,  the  Commander  oi:^ 
Faithful,  ilie  Pontiff  of  Mussulmans,  and  the  Ticn} 
Grod.  To  his  decision  all  doubtful  matters  arereftp^ 
as  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  Koran,  and  of  u--" 
laws  which  are  deemed  cancmical,  having  been  h^- 
down  by  tradition  from  its  author.  Under  a  due  eee* 
of  oblifipation  we  take  leave  of  this  magnate  vith  ^ 
usual  Sdlacm  cdeiMm,  "  Peace  be  unto  you  !*'  aiul  ^^ 
him  a  long  term  of  his  office,  with  its  ialai? 
100,000  piastres  per  month,  eqoal  to  a  good  £1'' '' 

per  a-TiTipm, 

The  form  of  government  of  which  the  Sultan  i?*^ 
head  has  been  styled  an  absolute  despotism  licii^u 
by  regicide.  But  thi^  celebrated  definition,  du^^ 
Coat^ubi-iand,  has  never  been  strictly  correct ;  f -r}*- 
supreme  temporal  power  has  always  beenexpettedt 
rule  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  Hohammed^^ 
nor  could  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  tim^^K 
have  defied  them  in  their  public  capacity  with  imii^?; 
if  ever  so  much  inclined.  Even  Manmond  II-  ^**^ 
iimovator  that  he  was,  gave  up  his  point  resp^t^'* 
Fi'aiJc  tutor  for  his  son  and  neir,  upon  the  pi^P* 
authority  declaring,  by  a/e^va,  that  a  •prince  d^'-j*"' 
to  continue  the  Ime  of  the  ouliphs  could  not  hji-' 
be  educated  bv  an  unbeliever,  mt  the  same  muiu^^ 
when  armed  by  a  deoree  in  his  favour,  venttuel  *"-^- 
perf  ect  success  upon  the  most  daring  deed  of  as^' 
scrupulous  career,  turned  his  artillexy  upon  the  J-J^* 
saries  in  the  Atmeidan,  and  massacred  i^t  l^ 
established  militia  of  the  capitaL  The  present  sp^^ 
of  government  may  be  described  as  a  deep^^ 
founded  upon  the  SxHran,  subject  to  the  restiiiti^  ^ 
recent  liberal  regulations  dimcult  to  apply  o«i^' '' 
national  pr^'udioes,  aad  further  limited  oy  the  exp* 
sion  of  pubho  opinion  among  the  western  natioss. 

Fpon  both  stutans  and  sul^'ects  of  hi^h  de^  ^ 
laws  of  their  religion  have  sat  looeelj^  m  m^  t 
while  strictly  attentive  to  public  duties.   Soliio^ 
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Magnificent,  builder  of  the  Solimani^,  tlie  most  beanti- 
ful  mosqne  in  tbe  capital,  eiijoyed  his  wine,  though  a 
beverage  interdicted  to  the  faithful;  and  also  intro- 
duced vessels  of  gold  and  silver  to  Ids  table,  equally 
forbidden  thinffs,  in  place  of  the  green  porcelain  from 
China  used  by  nis  predecessors.  Abdul  Hamid,  simi- 
larly of  free  and  easy  habits,  jocosely  remarked  to 
some  European  visitors,  that  if  he  were  to  change  his 
religion  it  would  be  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, since  all  the  best  wines  were  the  produce  of 
theii*  countries.  Hahmoud  adorned  his  palaces  with 
paintings  and  en^avings,  had  his  own  portrait  taken 
m  oil,  placed  it  m  the  arsenal,  and  caused  it  to  be 
lithographed,  though  all  pictures  representing  the 
human  lorm  or  any  living  creature  are  prohibited  by 
the  Prophet's  boot.  Even  the  grim  Mohammed  IL, 
the  first  Turkish  master  of  Constantinople,  yielded  to 
the  seductive  influence  of  the  Venetian  artist,  Gentila 
Bellini,  who  accompanied  an  embassy  from  the  re- 
public to  his  court.  He  witnessed  the  countenances  of 
some  of  his  officers  rapidly  depicted  with  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  as  the  effect  of  magic.  At  last  he 
proposed  the  production  of  his  own  image,  but  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  task  might 
be  beyond  the  ability  of  the  sketcher.  "Hast  thou 
courage,"  said  he,  **to  take  my  likeness  P"  Bellini 
replied,  with  quiet  confidence,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  easjr ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  produced  a  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  of  the  redoubtable  potentate,  which  is 
now  in  the  print  room  of  the  Britisb  Museum. 

The  hijghest  style  of  the  Sultan  is  that  of  Padishah, 
father  of  kings,  or  emperor.  His  predecessors,  when 
at  the  height  of  their  power,  relying  partly  unon  an 
actually  predominant  position,  and  parfly  upon  naving 
succeeded  to  certain  pretensions  proudly  claimed  by 
the  Greek  emperors,  refused  to  acknowledge  an  im- 
perial dignity  apart  from  themselves.  Amurath  III., 
in  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Poland,  styled  himself 
"  The  only  monai'ch  of  the  aee  of  power  able  to  con- 
found the  whole  world ;  the  shadow  of  divine  clemency 
and  grace ;  great  emperor  of  many  kingdoms,  countries, 
provinces,  cities,  and  towns;  lord  of  Mecca,  of  the 
house  of  the  glory  of  God,  of  the  resplendent  city  of 
Medina,  and  of  the  most  blessed  city  of  Jerusalem ; 
pHnce  of  the  most  fruitful  country  of  Egypt  and 
lomen."  Upon  the  first  Austrian  ambassador  ap- 
pearing at  the  Moslem  court,  the  grand  vizier  took 
offence  at  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  styling  himself 
"  most  mighty  "  in  his  letters ;  and  the  unlucky  envoy 
was  forthwith  thrown  into  prison.  "How  dare  he 
apply  to  himself,"  said  the  minister,  "  an  epithet  like 
this  in  the  face  of  the  emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
in  whose  shadow  the  other  Chinstian  kings  are  ac- 
customed to  take  refuge?"  Political  reverses  soon 
enforced  the  abandonment  of  this  high  ground. 
Achmet  I.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  compelled  to  recognize  an  equal  in  Rudolph  11.  of 
Germany,  and  give  him  the  title  of  Padishah,  the  first 
instance  of  such  a  concession  being  made.  Anne  of 
Russia  next  extorted  it,  and  by  force  of  arms  taught 
her  southern  neighbour,  Mahmoud  I.,  to  respect  an 
empress  in  the  czarina.  Tet  so  absurdly  tenacious 
vere  the  Turkish  ministers  upon  the  point,  that  when 
Kapoleon,  in  the  plenitude  oi  his  power,  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  they  hesitated  to  recognize  it,  as  in- 
fringfinff  the  peculiar  rights  of  their  master. 

Anotner  designation  oelongs  to  the  head  of  Islam, 

which  none  need  envy,  now  a  dead  letter,  that  of 

pnkiar,  the  "  man-slayer  "  or  "  blood-drinker."    It  was 

iri tended  to  express  the  unlimited  power  claimed  by  all 

•"^Tiental  potentates  over  the  lives  of  their  subjects, 

according  to  which  the  Sultan  might  order  fourteen 

p^ireons  daily  to  be  capitally  executed,  without  cause 

t^^rng  shown  for  the  use  of  the  sword  or  the  bow-string. 

T^ispreroeative,  if  ever  exercised,  was  renoimced  by 

t\ie  Hatti-snerif  of  Gulhane,  in  1839,  a  kind  of  Magna 


Charta,  which  guarantees  to  all  classes  the  poBseerion 
of  their  lives  and  liberties,  unless  forfeited  by  dime 
duly  attested  by  a  legal  conviotion. 

Ministers  of  state  conduct  the  executive  government^ 
and  form  the  cabinet,  which  retains  the  name  of  the 
Divan,  The  application  of  this  term  to  the  coxmcil 
arose  in  early  times,  from  the  sovereign  meeting  his 
officers  in  a  room  of  the  seraglio,  simply  furmshed 
with  a  divan  or  bench  along  one  of  the  sides,  spread 
with  cushions.  Public  business  was  then  largely  trans- 
acted at  the  principal  entrance  of  the  imperial  i*esi- 
dence,  the  gate,  or  j>orte ;  and  hence  originated  the 
phrase  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  indicate  the  government 
in  general.  In  this  sense  the  analogous  word  cowri  is 
in  use  with  the  other  European  nations.  The  Salic 
law  strictly  regulates  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
No  daughter  oi  the  Sultan  ever  succeeds  him,  nor  can 
she  transmit  any  right  to  the  supreme  power  to  her 
male  offspring.  Neither  do  the  sons  succeed  ii  they 
are  of  tender  as^e,  and  there  is  an  elder  relative.  The 
sultanas,  usually  limited  to  seven,  can  alone  give  an 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  are  not  allowed  to  remarry 
upon  becoming  widows.  The  Valid6,  or  sultan-mother, 
resides  in  the  palace  with  him,  and  is  allowed  to  exer- 
cise  great  maternal  authority,  which  has  sometimes 
been  made  the  engine  of  political  intrigue.  In  1863 
the  old  seraglio,  an  incongruous  group  of  structures, 
interspersed  with  courte,  fountains,  gardens,  and 
shrubberies,  directly  overlooking  the  Bosphorus,  was 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  But  it  had  long 
been  abandoned  by  the  sovereign  as  a  residence.  Both 
the  late  Sultans,  Mahmoud  and  Abdul-Medjid,  erected 
palaces  for  themselves,  and  in  the  modem  classical 
style,  though  not  without  blending^  of  oriental  fea- 
tures. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  every  Friday,  the 
Mohammedan  Sabbath,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their  liege  lord.  He 
then  attends  the  noon- tide  prayer  in  one  of  the  imperial 
mosques,  accompanied  by  the  ministers  of  state  and 
the  ^eat  officers  of  the  household.  This  is  a  public 
religious  duty  not  to  be  omitted,  except  by  reason  of 
dangerous  illness,  to  which  forei^  travel  may  now  be 
added.  Early  in  the  morning  tne  particular  mosque 
to  be  visited  becomes  known,  and  the  route  is  throujjed 
by  numbers  of  the  faithful  and  foreigners  in  the  city. 
T?he  show  by' water,  amid  military  music  and  the  fire 
of  artillery,  is  extremely  imposing.  At  the  prow  of 
the  state  caique  sits  the  sword-bearer,  while  at  the 
stem,  beneath  a  splendid  canopy,  is  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful,  with  nis  body-guard  behind  him.  Twenty- 
six  caijees,  in  picturesque  dresses,  puU  a  stroke  of 
thirty  seconds*  interval  with  their  oars,  and  the  barge 
proceeds  swiftly  on  the  surface  of  the  Gk>lden  Horn. 
Not  less  striking  is  the  spectacle  by  land,  as  the  chief 
and  his  grandees  ride  slowly  through  the  streets  on 
richly  caparisoned  steeds,  each  led  by  an  attendant, 
while  the  multitude  express  respect  by  the  most  perfect 
silence.  Seven  mosques  are  dignified  with  the  title  of 
imperial  from  being  thus  visited,  of  which  that  of 
Sultan  Achmet  may  oe  called  the  Mohammedan  cathe- 
dral of  Constantinople,  as  peneraUy  resorted  to  by  the 
court  on  the  great  annual  lestivals. 

Little  more  than  five  centuries  and  a  half  hare 
elapsed  since  an  obscure  sheik  or  emir,  Othman  by 
name,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  vast  dominion  which 
has  been  called,  after  him*  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
man  never  trod  the  soil  of  Europe  or  saw  the  shore. 
He  retained  his  original  character  of  shepherd,  warrior, 
and  freebooter  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  never  renoimced 
the  simple  manners  and  hardy  habits  of  pastoral  life ; 
and,  apart  from  the  territory  conquered,  he  bequeathed 
nothing  of  personal  property  to  his  son  and  successor 
but  a  sword,  a  spoon,  and  a  saltcellar,  a  new  turban 
and  an  embroidered  coat,  some  red  standards,  with  a 
stud  of  horses,  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  excellent 
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sheep.  The  sword  is  still  extant,  with  a  few  of  the 
standards ;  and  it  is  a  cnrions  circumstance,  that  down 
to  the  present  day  the  snltans  have  possessed  flocks 
pasturing  on  the  Bithjnian  hills,  the  seat  of  their 
ancestor,  deriyed,  without  mixture,  from  his  stock.  It 
was  in  1354,  just  before  the  fight  of  Poictiers  was 
f ouffht,  that  his  youthful  gran£on,  at  the  head  of  a 
smsQl  band  of  followers,  stole  across  the  Hellespont  \>y 
night,  and  took  permanent  possession  of  a  European 
site.  In  memory  of  the  landing,  a  rocky  strand  or 
mole  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Victors  Harbour. 
This  is  near  Gallipoli,  where  the  British  and  French 
troops  fii*st  encamped  on  Turkish  ground  during  the 
recent  war  with  Russia.  A  century^later  the  inyaders 
assailed  Constantinople  under  the  father  of  conquest, 
Mohammed  II. ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  to  use 
the  words  of  Von  Hammer,  "  The  city  of  seven  names, 
seven  hlUs,  and  seven  towers,  was  taken  from  the 
seventh  of  the  Palsologi  by  the  seventh  sultan  of  the 
Ottomans." 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  our  late  yisitor,  whose  appear- 
ance, movements,  and  manners  the  newspaper  press 
has  duly  chronicled,  is  the  thirty-second  sovereign  of 
the  house  of  Othman,  and  the  twenty-sixth  after  the 
sallow-faced,  square-built  conc|ueror  of  the  capital  of 
eastern  Christendom.  Bom  m  the  year  1B30,  and 
called  to  the  throne  in  1861,  Abdul- A^iz  is  now  in  the 
pi*ime  of  manhood,  and  hajs  conducted  himself  wisely 
m  affairs  of  home  administration  and  f  orei^  policy 
during  his  short  term  of  power.  His  visit  to  the 
western  capitals  is  the  boldest  step  ever  taken  by  one 
of  his  race,  considering  the  prejudices  of  his  people 
and  the  dogmas  of  his  creed,  and  the  spectacle  of 
western  civuization  will  probably  be  turned  to  good 
account ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  the  i^etui-n 
of  the  Turks  of  Europe  to  their  brethren  in  AjBia — a 
seemingly  inevitable  event  —  should  be  delayed  a 
moment  beyond  the  period  of  its  accomplishment  in 
the  most  pacific  way. 


VILLAGE  CLUB^WALKINa. 

The  club- walking  is  the  great  day  of  the  year  in  the 
annals  of  many  an  English  village.  Whit-Monday  is 
often  the  day  selected  for  the  annual'  festival,  its 
celebration  at  that  season  being  the  modem  method  of 
representing  the  Pentecostal  love-feasts  of  the  eai'ly 
Christians,  which,  in  Edward  I.'s  da^,  were  sup- 
planted by  the  mii'acle-plays  or  mysteries,  which,  in 
their  turn,  had  to  give  place  to  the  morris-dancers  and 
the  Whitsun-ales  of  Shakspeare*s  time.  But  the  dub- 
walking  season  may  be  recxoned  as  lasting  all  thi*ough 
the  summer ;  and,  in  a  country  paper  of  the  date  of 
last  June  29th,  we  not  only  read  of  two  or  three  such 
festal  anniversaries,  but  even  of  the  annual  gathering 
in  that  week  of  a  lodge  composed  solely  of  uie  better 
half  of  ci<eation,  who  were  called  by  the  pastoral  title 
of  *'  The  Ancient  Shepherdesses."  The  adjective  in 
this  title  refers,  we  presume,  to  the  age  of  the  lodge 
and  not  of  its  members,  whose  beverage  at  their  annual 
feast  was  (as  a  matter  of  course)  derived  from  "the 
cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate,'*  to  use  an  oft  and 
misquoted  ^hi*a8e.  But  the  members  of  the  \od&d 
who  are  depicted  in  our  illustration  are  all  of  the  made 
sex ;  and  if  no  one  of  them  can  aspire  to  the  romantic 
character  of  a  shepherdess— an  extinct  race,  now  to  be 
seen  only  on  china  and  canvas— yet  more  than  one  of 
them  is  a  veritable  shepherd.  Let  us,  from  our  per- 
sonal knowledge,  briefly  desci*ibe  the  dub- walking  and 
elub-feast  of  an  English  village,  as  they  may  be 
"ivitnessed  at  the  present  da^. 

Of  course  the  club  is  a  "sick  club,''  as  it  is  commonly 
called;  that  is,  it  is  a  benefit  society  that  makes  a 
special  provision  for  its  members  in  their  time  of  sick- 


ness, and  also  for  their  decent  funeral  when  they  di«. 
It  is  called  by  some  such  distinctive  name  aa  tkt  d 
"The  Good  Samaritan  Xiodge;"  and  it  poMeneia 
banner  in  which  the  leading  inddent  of  tiie  pur&bie ' 
is  vividly  painted  by  the  Ex^  Didc  Tinto.    Tbis 
banner,  which  usually  graces  the  wall  of  tiie  clab-Toon 
(at  the  public-house)  on  the  nights  when  ''thekdge" 
is  hdd,  18  borne  aloft  at  the  head  of  the  prooessioii  o& 
the  state  occasion  of  the  club  walking  to  church,  wlien 
it  is  carried  by  two  of  the  members  in  such  a  wajtk 
it  stretches  its  width  across  the  road.    The  banner  u 
followed  by  a  still  greater  attraction--a  real  band  of 
music,  the  performers  in  which,  althouffh  limited  u 
numbers,  are  unlimited  in  their  command  of  wind  ad 
production  of  noise.    Thej  are  venr  far  from  haTisg 
attained  perfection  in  their  art,  and  their  loider  is  not 
unlike  the  one  mentioned  by  "  Paul  Piy"  Poole,  vho 
kept  a  note  in  advance  of  the  rest  merely  to  show  tk 
he^  wa$  the  leader ;    but,  inasmuch  as  they  strondj 
evidence  the  power  of  sound,  and  the  drummer  libenllj 
thumps  his  parchment  at  every  note  of  the  ])opQk 
and  inspiriting  mdodies,  they  wondrouslj  excite  tk 
rural  population,  both  young  and  old,  to  whom  a  baiid 
of  music  is  a  rare  treat.     Behind  the  demonstrative 
drummer  walks  the  president,  or  "  father  of  the  club,' 
as  he  is  termed,  followed  by  his  adopted  children,  tk 
members  of  the  club,  who  walk  two-and-two,  cmyw 
wands    tipped   with   gay   ribbons  and  flowers,  m 
garnished,  as  to  their  coat  button-holes,  with  simikr 
evidences  of  festal  bravery.    Quitting  the  village  ics. 
where  the  dinner  is  to  be  held,  the  dub  walks  md 
the  "  town  "  in  procession ;  and  then,  as  the  hour  k 
divine  service  di*aws  near,  marches  up  to  the  chard 

There,  on  the  steps,  under  the  old  moss-coTered  aoi 
lichen-hued  lych-gate,  is  the  parish-clerk,  vand  i: 
hand  and  a  bow  of  ribbons  in  nis  button-hole ;  asd 
with  him  axe  some  of  the  smock-frocked  patriarchs*: 
the  place,  who  are  too  infirm  and  rheumatic  to  join  tl' 
club- walking,  but  wait  at  the  church  gate  to  take  tli?:r 
place  in  the  ranks.  All  the  babies  of  the  rillage,  eitk- 
from  choice  or  necessity,  are  brought  there  by  tta: 
mothers  and  elder  sisters  to  see  the  unwonted  sigLt. 
and  the  village  children  swarm  on  all  the  "coigo^u 
'vantage,"— on  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  ita  v^} 
stones  and  shattered  cross,  and  on  tne  horse-bliri 
which,  in  some  sequestered  spots,  stvQ  keeps  its  pb<^ 
outside  the  gate,  and  tells  of  the  dd-faahioned  ^r 
when  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  even  the  aqmre  ^lI 
his  lady,  were  wont  to  ride  to  church  on  pillions,  afiy- 
the  comfortable  pattern  of  Darby  and  Joan.  The  si 
bells  in  the  old  grey  tower  of  tne  chmxjhringoiit^- 
the  procession  dniws  near,  heralded  by  its  own  bnx?- 
music.  The  bearers  of  the  Good  Samaritan  bsni^ 
lower  it  under  the  lych-gate  and  lay  its  silken  tapestn 
against  the  church  tower,  over  the  entrance  porc^ 
The  band  files  off  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  sadddy 
changes  the  quick  measure  of  their  popular  air  to  it^ 
soberer  strains  of  "  God  save  tbe  Queen  "  or  '*the  Or- 
Hundredth."  The  clerk  receives  Uie  father  of  -? 
club,  and  the  members  follow  in  their  wake,  and  ps^- 
by  twos,  into  the  chuixih,  like  Noah  and  his  fiunii* 
entering  into  the  ark.  Then  follows  the  service  s£^- 
the  heaiiy  congregational  sineing,  and  the  reetc-: 
kindly  sermon  on  brotherly  love,  tempei-ance,  as- 
chaiity. 

The  service  over,  aU  return  in  procession  to  the  ij=: 
headed  by  the  banner  and  the  band.  Then,  after  a  w'- 
pause,  to  sharpen  the  appetite^  SS^^  ^^  cro«v^ 
event  of  the  day,  the  dub-feast  l!he  vdetor  tak^  ^^ 
chair,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  surseon  >n<i :'' 
father  of  the  club.  The  table  is  hiden  with  steao^V 
joints  of  roost  and  boiled,  with  beef -steak  pies,  heap^; 
up  dishes  of  vegetables,  loaves  of  Ivreaa,  lnpP^  '^ 
cheese,  strong-smelling  onions,  and  cans  and  jnr  ^^ 
beer.  If  everything  is  rough,  it  is  also  ready;  ^^^ 
fare  is  plain,  it  is  in  the  main  wholesome,  and  is  ^^ 
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doabtodly  sabstantial ;  while  to  many  the  mere  sight 
and  aroma  of  the  dishes  ia  almost  na  good  as  a  meal. 
When  the  members  of  the  elub  have  straggled  to  their 
places.  Olid  luive  bestridden  the  foi-ma  on  which  thej 
ore  to  ait,  the  father  of  the  club  sfaarplj  raps  the  table 
with  a  carrine-knife,  and  calls  out,  "  You  bin  all  to 
Btan' OOP.  Tr  rector  11  ask  a  blessin'."  So  they  all 
rise  while  the  rectar  says  grace.  Then  thej  sit  down, 
pleased  and  ei^taat,  as  the  rector  heads  the  storming 
party — which  is  no  forlorn  hope,  though — and  gives 
the  signal  for  attack  by  plunmng  his  Knife  into  the 
huge  steaming  joint  of  meat  before  him.  The  other 
joints  down  the  table  are  also  set  upon  by  willing  hands, 
and  speedily  cut  up  and  distributed  in  massy  platefuls 
that  would  only  ruin  the  appetites  of  some  dainty 
folks,  but  which  seem  to  be  only  gastronomic  incentiyes 


return  for  "jest  another  plateful,  Master  Brown,  if  ye 
plase,"  with  a  pertinacity  that  is  slow  to  confess  defeat, 
exhaustion,  or  repletion.  Yet  it  must  come  at  Ia«t. 
Sooner  or  later  there  must  be  an  end  even  to  a  dinner 
of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  so  once  again  all  stand 
up  wliile  the  rector  says  grace. 

Then  the  mugs  of  beer  are  freshly  filled,  as  the 
rector  rises  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  "rh^  Queen,"  and 
tells  them  how  ^jqA  and  worthy  a  woman  her  Uajesly 
IB  in  all  the  relationB  of  life,  and  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  a  country  to  be  i-uled  over  by  such  a  sovereign. 
Then  the  bund,  which  is  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the    room,   plays   the   National   Anthem   in  an   car- 

Slitting  style,  that  is  most  acceptable  to  the  members 
the  Good  Bamaritan  Clnb,  and  to  which  the  rector 
listens  resignedly,  well    knowing,    from   annual   ci- 

C'ence,  that  he  will  oarry  home  with  him  a  wretched 
lache  from  out  of  the  lumaa  and  noises  of  the  low, 
crowded  room.  For  at  this  jimcture,  according  to 
custom,  long  oL^  pipss  are  introduced,  lighted.  :ind 
Tigorously  puffed  j  while  the  lecretary  reads  the  annual 
statement  of  the  financial  doings  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tans during  the  past  twelTe  months.  He  condodea  by 
the  usual  present  to  the  rector  of  a  half -sovereign  in 
return  for  nis  sermon ;  but  as  the  reverend  gentleman 
is  expected  to  return  it  as  a  donation  to  the  club,  he  is 
none  the  richer  for  the  gift.  Next  the  rector  propiisea 
the  health  of  the  father  of  the  club,  who  returns 
thanks  by  saying,  that  as  he  is  no  speaker  ho  will  sing 
them  a  song;  which  ha  does,  and  it  proves  to  be 
almost  as  long  and  ancient  om  "  Cliery  Chase,"  but  it 
is  supplied  with  a  good  chorus,  and  is  therefore  well 
received.  Then  the  father  of  the  club  calls  upon  them 
to  drink  the  health  of  their  surgeon;  who  responds, 
and  deeply  renets  that  an  important  professional 
engagement  had  prevented  him  from  attending  church 
iud  nearing  the  reiy  excellent  sermon  which,  he 
understood,  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  their 
worthy  rector,  whose  oat«emdd  health  be  bege  to  pro- 

Thia  brings  the  rootor  to  his  le^s  again,  to  say  a 
word  of  thanks;  and,  being  upon  his  legs,  and  by  this 
time  half  stified  with  smoke,  he  tabes  the  opportunity 
to  quit  the  chair  and  the  room,  followed  by  the 
surgeon,  who  ia  unavoidably  prevented  by  another 
professional  engagement  from  staying  any  longer  with 
the  members  of  the  Qood  Samaritan  Club,  who  are 
thereupon  left  to  themsclvec  to  finish  the  evening  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  their  annual 
club-feast.    - 

COTHBSBT  BSDE. 


WuAT  if  a  body  might  have  all  the  pleunres  in  (lie  world 
Tor  askmg?  Who  would  to  unman  himself  ns.  bj  ncceptin^ 
them,  (o  desert  his  soul,  and  become  a  perpetaal  slava  to  his 
senseeT-^SaMMi. 


i  LOVE  STORY. 

Bt  Georoluia  U,  Outc 


OW  hnsh.  my  dearie;  hash,  tlot; 

a  maul    Tour  mother  ii  a  pw 

creature,  but  she  can  tats  ctn  4 
>  her  little  lad  yet,  and  sk  viJI 

It  will  never  be  i/i«  thst  will  si' 

bv  and  see  liim  thrashed— not  li-: 

all  the  Langtons  and  all  Ihebo)! 

learning  in  England  !* 

The  speaker  sat  in  her  ci^itff 

kitchen,  m  an  armchair  by  die  fin. 

eide.  plaiting  straw;  a  feeble.  si<^i. 

lookdjig  woman,  with  a  qaeroloci 
foce.  Bhe  had  frettod  herself  into  ill  health  two  T«[n 
ago  when  her  husband  died,  John  Morton,  the  BreiC 
fisherman,  who  had  loat  his  life  one  wild  night  cocuBj 
home  round  the  headland  with  bis  laden  boi^;  and  Hi 
was  never  likely,  with  her  indolent  and  repining  mttue. 
to  be  anythiug  but  an  ijivalid  now  for  the  rest  of  bt 

Ob  a  stool  at  her  feet  sat  the  bov  whose  nnm^nu 
whipping  she  bewailed — a  small  child,  disfignrei]  1? 
abundant  weeping.  The  room  bad  also  one  oitj 
occupant,  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  nineteen  or  twaitj,  »bi 
sat  in  the  window  sewing. 

She  sat  sewing,  but  she  let  her  work  drop  doim  upji 
her  knees  as  Mrs.  Uorton  epoke.  and  raised  a  face  tlut 
was  full  of  a  strange  kind  of  pain. 

"  Mother,"  ahe  said,  in  a  low  intense  tone, ''  I  cooli 
not  help  it." 

'*  Ton  didn't  try  to  help  it,"  Ure.  Morton  reton^ 
quickly.  "  Tou  wouldn't  care  if  Langton  broke  eier; 
bone  in  his  body — as  he  Jiearly  hat  done — bod  luck  !> 
his  ngly  face,"  she  cried,  bitterly. 

"Mother,  hush!" 

As  Urs,  Morton  spoke  those  last  words  the  girl) 
eyes  had  flashed,  and  hec  fingers  had  contracted  sisfit- 
convuleively. 

Ajid  yet  few  others— men  or  women — in  the  pwiii 
would  have  been  much  concerned  at  a  far  gta'-S 
amount  of  vituperation  passed  upon  Philip  Laoj^i.^:. 
few  who  hud  had  any  dniUngs  with  him  would  bi" 
been  disposed  to  stand  up  very  warmly  in  hie  Adtsi.*' 
He  was  not  a  popular  man  in  Brent. 

He  had  come  to  the  place  a  year  ago  to  be  ma9f*r  '■ 
the  village  school — the  rector's  scho(ri.  as  it  ^aa  cilie'L 
High  testimonials  had  procured  him  the  appointmeo:. 
nor  indeed  were  his  abilities  ever  questioned;  "',- 
were  bU  that  conld  be  dcaiied,  and  more  tlia  ■^' 
needed  for  the  x>ost.    He  was  found,  h 


He  had  been  bora  and  brought  np  as  a  gentlenu 
His  father  and  mother  had  di^  when  he  was  a  ^- 
at  eighteen  he  had  qnarrelted  with  the  uncle  uoJ'^ 
whose  guardianship  ha  had  been  Invught  up.  ^' 
utterly  without  resources  of  his  own  had  left  1-' 
house,  and  from  that  time  to  this  his  life  had  hcf ' 
restless  battle  and  struggle.  Rewaa  clever,  amhlti  u- 
dot«rmined — and  frien^ess.  In  twelve  ywrs,  spu  -i 
his  talent«,  he  had  i-iseu  to  no  higher  post  tbu  il^ 
hiunble  one  of  village  schoohn  aster. 

In  the  same  school  at  Brent,  three  months  »ft*r  it 
arrival  of  Mr.  Langton,  Margaret  Morton  had  1^^ 
appointed  mistress.  She  waa  young  to  hold  gQ'B  * 
post,  but  since  her  father's  death  the  support  bvU  '- 
her  mother  and  brother  had  fallen  ^nost  i^tirnj 
upon  her;  and  this  circomstance,  when  tb«  r'^'' 
became  vacant  last  winter,  had  given  her,  b  li* 
estimation  of  the  kindhearted  rector,  a  stnaig  rl*"^ 
to  the  appointment.    She  had  besides  been  monio**' , 
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in  the  school  for  gome  years ;  she  was  a  c^ood  girl,  too, 
and  clever ;  the  rector  liked  her,  alid  before  she  had 
occupied  her  new  post  for  a  month  it  became  clear 
that  the  whole  school  was  of  one  feeling  with  him. 

I  say  she  was  clever.  In  a  very  short  time  Philip 
Langton  discovered  that.  Presently,  moved,  I  snppose, 
by  some  feeling  of  kindness,  he  oflTered,  if  she  cared 
for  it,  to  help  her  to  advance  her  studies.  Perhaps 
she  too  had  some  ambition,  some  desire  to  be  at  a 
future  time  more  than  a  village  school  teacher.  Be 
that  as  it  may  she  accepted  his  offer,  and  she  had  now 
been  his  pupil  for  six  months.  He  had  found  her 
quick,  earnest,  and  trusting :  repaying  that  trust,  he 
had  made  himself  to  her  patient,  unwearied,  and 
gentle.    Master  and  pupil  suited  each  other. 

It  was  evening,  seven  o'clock  on  a  June  day.  The 
school  had  long  been  cleared  of  its  throng  of  children ; 
books  and  slates  were  put  away  into  their  places ;  the 
brick  floor  was  clean  swept.  At .  the  girls  room  the 
door  was  locked,  but  the  boys'  room  was  still  open, 
and  alone  at  the  master's  desk  stood  Mr.  Lan?ton,  a 
thin,  slight  man,  with  a  dark,  resolute  face,  oy  no 
means  prepossessing  or  handsome. 

He  used  to  give  Margaret  her  lesson  usually  about 
this  hour,  and  he  was  waiting  for  her  now.  To-day, 
hoTvever,  he  had  to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more 
before  she  came.  When  she  did  come  at  last  he  was 
writing,  and  only  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  as  he 
heard  her  step. 

"  You  are  late,"  was  all  he  said. 
"  Yes ;  I  was  detained  a  little  while  at  home." 
She  had  brought  out  her  books  and  arranged  them 
before  he  moved  from  his  desk.    Coming  at  length  iu 
silence,  he  drew  a  seat  beside  her,  and  took  the  open 
book  out  of  her  hands. 

•*  What  have  you  prepared  P" 
**  Those  two  pages." 

TS.Q  began  to  question  her  upon  them  forthwith. 
She  could  usually  answer  what  ne  asked  her  readily  j 
to-day,  however,  her  thoughts  were  evidently  wander- 
ing. He  tried  more  than  once  to  fix  her  attention,  but 
Blill,  in  spite  of  that,  the  lesson  was  ill  said. 
He  put  down  the  book  at  last. 
"  Tou  ai*e  not  well  to-day  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  well,"  sue  said,  quickly. 
"What  are  you  thinking  of,  then?    !N"ot  of  your 
lesson  ?" 

"  No."    She  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  Tell  me." 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Langton,"  she  said, 
suddenly,    "You  were  very  angry  with  my  brother  this 
xnorning." 
"WeflP" 

"  You  hurt  him  very  much." 
"  I  meant  to  hurt  him." 
"  He  is  very  young." 
"  Young  or  c5d,  he  did  wrong** 
There  was  a  pause.    Mr.  Langton  sat  forward,  lean- 
ing his  dark  face  on  his  hand. 
*'  Well  P"  he  said  again. 

Her  eyes  had  fallen.  When  he  questioned  her  they 
looked  back  to  his  face ;  she  began  to  speak  again,  and 
gradually  as  she  spoke  her  cheek  flushed  not  and  bright. 
"Could  you  not  be  a  little  gentler  with  them — a 
little  less  angry  with  them  when  they  do  wrong  P  I 
Icnow  that  they  must  be  punished ;  I  know  that  Tom 
deserved  to  be  punished  to-day ;  but — if  you  could  be 
o.  little  gentler !  When  you  are  anffry  every  one  mis- 
iTuderstands  you.  Oh,  Mr.  Langton  J"  she  cried,  "yon 
clo  not  know  naif  of  what  is  said  against  you !" 

The  tears  had  sprung  up  into  her  eyes ;  her  earnest  dis- 
tress had  filled  her  face  with  a  look  almost  of  passion. 
"  I  cannot  attend  to  all  the  fools'  tongues  in  Brent," 
-^vas  his  scornful  answer.    "  Stand  yon  by  me,  and  they 
xnay  talk  as  they  please." 

"  But  could  you  not  bear  a  little  with  them  P"  she 


pleaded  timidly.  "  Mr.  Langton,  you  muat  not  think 
that  they  can  do  you  no  harm.  They  eon  harm  you : 
they  send  every  complaint  they  have  against  you  to 
the  rectory.  They  are  saying  already" — ^the  poor 
girl's  voice  almost  broke  down — "they  are  saying 
already  that  you  will  not  be  much  longer  here." 

"  Ay  P  are  they  saying  that  P"  and  he  laughed. 

She  gave  him  one  s^  look,  and  then  dropped  her 
head,  and  8X)oke  no  more.  Her  clasped  hands  lay  on 
her  lap ;  presently  as  she  sat  large  tears  fell  down  and 
wet  them.  She  never  moved :  he  also  sat  motionless. 
She  thought  he  did  not  know  she  was  weeping,  but  she 
was  wrong  there ;  he  was  conscious  of  every  tear  she 
shed. 

Quietly  watching  her,  he  let  the  silence  last  for 
several  minutes ;  then  bending  to  her  at  last,  he  said 
these  words— 

"  If  it  comes  to  that — ^if  I  am  not  to  be  here  much 
longei^— Margaret,  will  you  let  me  leave  Brent  as  poor 
as  when  I  came  P" 

She  started  as  he  spoke,  but  she  neither  replied  to 
him  nor  raised  her  head.  He  did  not  with<&aw  his 
look  from  her :  after  a  few  moments  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  have  loved  no  woman  before.  You  are  my  first 
love,  Margaret.    Will  you  be  my  wife  P" 

She  answered  him  then. 

"  What  am  I  that  you  should  ask  me  this  P"  she  said, 
in  an  agitated  voice.  "  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  igno- 
rant girl.  Oh,  no— no— no !"  she  cried.  "  Your  wife 
must  not  be  one  like  me  1" 

"  Margaret  1"  he  said. 

She  had  not  looked  up  till  then,  but  at  that  call,  as 
if  its  passionate  tenderness  compelled  her,  she  raised 
her  face.  What  need  was  there  to  speak  again  P  By 
her  two  hands  he  drew  her  near  to  him,  and  took  her 
in  his  arms. 


II. 


HEY  told  no  one  of  their  engagement, 

^^     -:?/-  for  they  knew  the  outcry  that  would  on 

^^   all  hands  follow  its  discovery,  and  no 

one  suspected  it.    For  three  months  they 

were  both  infinitely  happy. 

Even  in  the  school  durmg  these  months 
there  was  improvement.  Margaret's 
power  over  Mr.  Langton  was  very  great  ; 
one  word  or  one  look  from  her,  one  touch 
of  her  hand,  could  subdue  him  in  his 
angriest  and  haughtiest  moods;  and, 
';  rendered  pliable  by  his  love  for  her,  he 

*  ^  ^  strove,  and  often  strove  successfully,  to 
bend  his  pride  and  curb  his  temper.  Thus,  for  a 
time,  all  things  went  wonderfully  well.  But  this  hol- 
low kind  of  peace  was  not  a  thing  to  last.  Margaret 
could  not  be  always  by  his  side,  or  in  his  sight ;  and 
one  day  at  length,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  the  three  months'  tranquillity  expired. 

Mr.  Langton  quan^elled  with  the  rector.  The  rector 
was  really  wrong  in  the  ground  of  quarrel,  and  Philip 
right ;  but  Philip,  in  his  indignation,  forgot  all  defer- 
ence due  to  him  as  his  employer,  stood  up  before  him  as 
equal  to  equal,  and  the  end  of  that  day's  business  was, 
that  when  the  schoolhouse  was  closed  in  the  afternoon 
the  key  of  it  went  into  the  rector's  pocket. 

He  had  written  the  sentence  of  their  separation. 
Margaret  knew  that,  but  she  did  not  reproach  him. 
They  met  together  that  evening  for  the  fast  time,  at 
the  foot  of  a  cliff  beside  the  sea,  which  had  witnessed 
many  a  meeting  of  theirs  before,  witli  the  calm  wide 
water  stretching  from  their  feet. 

"  It  must  have  come,  sooner  or  later,"  he  said.  '*  Do 
not  grieve  so  for  it,  my  darling.  I  was  wasting  time 
here.  My  going  now  will  only  bring  me  back  to  you 
the  sooner.' 


She  looked  up  wistfully  to  his  face. 
"  The  future  is  all  so  dark,"  she  cri 


cried;  "we  cannot 
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see  into  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  holding  the  last  link  of 
a  ^Iden  chain ;  and  to-night— to-night  before  I  sleep 
— ^it  will  have  fallen  from  me." 

"  No ;  it  will  not  hare  fallen !"  he  answered,  cheer- 
folly.  "  Your  hand  grasping  one  end,  mine  holding 
fast  the  other,  it  will  remain  stretched  out  between  us 
antii  Uio  hour  that  I  come  back.  Margajret,  I  will  work 
for  3rou ;  I  will  straggle  for  you ;  I  will  rise  for  jou. 
And  ^ou,"  he  cried,  **  wait  for  me !  for  no  power,  but 
the  power  of  God  taking  my  life,  shall  keep  me  from 
commg  back.'' 

"  I  will  wait,"  she  said.  "  I  will  wait  years  and  years. 
If  you  die  before  I  ever  see  you  again  I  will  wait  for 
you  till  we  meet  in  heaven." 

in. 

HE  did  wron^  to  keep  their  engagement 
from  her  mother.  Poor  Maimret  knew 
that,  and  was  troubled  by  the  knowledge ; 
but  she  had  not  courage  to  awaken  the 
storm  of  abuse  which  she  knew  well 
would  fail  upon  her  head  should  she  di- 
vulge it,  so  she  let  time  pass  on,  and  told 
her  mother  nothing.  Shekept  her  secret 
for  two  years,  hearing  from  her  lover  oc- 
casionally, but  not  often,  and  living  on 
her  silent  trust  in  him. 

After  these  two  years  were  ended,  one 
day,  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Morton  stood  at  her  cottage  door,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  strong  sunlight  as  she  looked  eagerly 
towards  the  schoolhouse,  whence  the  schoolchiKben 
were  coming  pouring  out  and  swarming  down  the  road, 
and  whence  presently,  with  a  step  that  was  slower  than 
theirs,  came  Margai*et.  Mrs.  Morton's  tongue  was 
loosed  as  she  drew  near. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  what  a  time  that  school  does  keen 
you !"  she  ejaculated.  "  Such  a  state  I've  been  in  ail 
day;  my  poor  head's  just  worn  out  with  thinking. 
Margaret,  you  never  \ml  guess  as  long  as  you  live, 
but  what  ao  you  think  the  postman  brought  me  here 
this  morning?" 

"What,  mother  P"  As  she  spoke  Margaret's  whole 
face  flushed. 

"Oh,  you  mi^  well  ask  what.  I  tell  you  youll 
never  guess.  Why,  he  brought  a  letter  from  your 
Uncle  Tom,  in  America — who  might  have  been  dead 
and  buried,  for  anything  I've  known,  these  five  years — 
and  he's  sent  us  money  to  go  out  to  him.  xes — ^he 
says  we're  to  go  out  to  him,  every  one  of  us,  and  he'll 
keep  us  as  long  as  we  live.  Why,  Margaret !"  Mrs. 
Morton  cried.  "Margaret!  God  bless  uie  girl,  are 
you  going  to  faint  P" 

"  Mother,  come  in.  Mother,  come  in  and  shut  the 
door." 

White  and  trembling,  Margaret  passed  into  the 
kitchen.  She  let  her  mother  join  her  there,  and 
grasping  her  hands  tight  within  her  own,  she  be^an  to 
speak  hurriedly,  in  a  low,  constrained,  almost  hard  tone. 
"  Mother,  I  cannot  go ;  I  cannot  leave  England," 
she  said.  "  If  you  go,  you  must  go  alone.  No — ^no— 
don't  look  like  that  at  me.  I  have  had  news,  too, 
to-day.  Oh,  mother !"  she  cried,  aU  hardness  suddenly 
brealung  down  as  she  clasped  Mrs.  Morton's  han^ 
upon  her  breast,  "  speak  gently  to  me,  look  kindly  on 
me.  Dear  mother  1  dear  mother!  I  am  going  to  be 
Philip  Langton's  wife." 

Mrs.  Morton  stood  before  her  daughter,  face  to  face, 
and  caught  her  by  her  arms. 

"  You  are  goinc^  to  be  wKod  ?"  burst  from  her  lips. 
"Goingtobe  wTiasr'  she  cried. 

"  I  am  j^inff  to  be  his  wife."  Her  answer  came 
almost  tnumpnantiy  now.  "I  promised  him  long 
before  he  went.  He  wrote  to  me  to-day  to  tell  me 
that  he  could  marry  me.  And  he  is  coming!"  she 
cried«  the  lii^ht  flashing  up  into  her  face. 


It  was  the  last  flash  of  gladness  that  liglited  tbat 
poor  face  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Margaret  had  told 
her  secret,  and  wliat  followed  was  a  storm  of  tears  and 
passionate  reproaches  so  violent  as  to  exhaust  aU  tlie 
small  stock  of  strength  that  Mrs.  Morton  bad,  nad 
force  her,  before  many  hours  were  over,  to  ber  kd,  i 
where  she  lay  and  sobbed  and  moaned  all  night,  and 
by  morning  had  worn  herself  ill  enough  to  make 
Margaret  unable  to  leave  the  house.  Thronghout  that 
whole  day,  &om  momins  to  night,  her  daughter  sat 
beside  her,  listening  to  her  reproaches,  andner  self- 
bewailines,  and  her  passionate  entreaties.  For  jeai^ 
nast,  indeed  for  well-nigh  her  whole  life  long,  Mn. 
Morton  had  been  very  well  aware  that  her  strength 
lay  in  her  fretful  pertinacity,  and  her  deadness  to  eiei; 
other  creature's  comfort  but  her  own.  In  former 
dajrs  she  had  ruled  her  husband  by  her  qnemloiie 
selfishness ;  for  years  she  had  ruled  her  daughter  bj 
the  same  means :  selfishness  was  to  her  her  armour  of 

Eroof,  and,  as  she  had  resorted  to  it  in  countless  strait; 
efore,  so  she  resorted  to  it  now.  Margaret  had 
worked  for  her,  and  devoted  herself  to  her,  and  ho- 
moured  her,  and  Mrs.  Morton  felt  that  it  would  k 
hard  now  to  do  without  this  filial  care ;  and  feeling 
this,  whatever  a  generous  and  noble  nature  could  leaa 
bear  to  have  itself  accused  of,  these  things  did  the 
mother  launch  at  her  daughter's  head.  She  hnng 
herself  as  a  dead  weight  round  Margaret's  neck,  and 
then,  wringing  her  hands,  called  every  one  to  witness 
how  Margaret  was  about  to  throw  her  mother  off. 

For  two  days  Margaret  bore  this  persecution  alm{»t 
in  silence,  sitting  hour  after  hour  by  her  mother's  side. 
with  her  poor  heart  growing  cold  and  faint  within  her. 
What  should  she  do  ?  They  were  all  agamBt  her- 
mother,  brother,  friends ;  she  had  no  one  to  take  her 

?art,  no  one — ^not  a  single  one — to  utter  Philip 
isngton's  name  except  wit^  abuses  or  reproach. 
What  should  she  do  P  Hour  after  hour  for  those  two 
weary  days  the  poor  girl's  desolate  passionate  question 
went  up  to  heaven. 

And  slowly  and  relentlessly,  as  those  hours  went  oo, 
the  hope  that  had  been  her  torch  so  long  paled  and 
died  out.  She  fought  for  two  days,  and  then  the 
battle  ended.  When  the  evening  of  the  second  daj 
came  she  knew  that  she  must  give  him  up. 

She  must  mve  him  up — ^her  love! — ^her  life  I  She 
was  sitting  when  the  struggle  ended  by  her  mother's 
side,  who,  worn  out  with  forty-eight  hours  of  fretting. 
was  lying  at  last  with  closed  eyes  and  Hps.  She  hai 
lain  so  for  half  an  hour,  her  thin  face  shimnk,  her  pale 
cheeks  hollowed  with  those  two  days'  iUness,  and  f^r 
half  an  hour  Margaret  had  sat  and  watchcvl  her.  Sat 
in  the  deep  silence — ^the  first  moments  of  peace  that 
had  been  nven  her — and  watched  her  as  slie  Iftf  there. 
sickly  and  feeble  and  lonely,  till  a  conviction  iw^ 
within  her  heart  that  conquered  her — ^a  despairing 
hopeless  conriction — ^that  she  dared  not  leave  her. 

ohe  sat  when  it  had  come,  and  rocked  het  self  to  aL^i 
fro,  crouching  her  head,  putting  out  hei  hands  and 
covering  her  tace,  moaning  over  and  over  agiin  sob^' 
low,  unmtelligible,  broken-nearted  words.  She  neve: 
changed  sound  or  movement  tiU  Mrs.  Morton's  quern- 
lous  voice  broke  on  her  misery.  She  onlychang«^ 
them  then  to  raise  her  white  face  to  her  mother,  anc 
strive  to  utter  words  which  at  her  first  effort  chok^ 
her  and  would  not  come. 

And  when  at  last,  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  \Tith  her 
face  pressed  upon  her  outstretched  hands,  the  p<K':^ 

S'rl  uttered  them,  giving  her  broken-hearted  promise 
at  she  would  go,  for  ner  reward  there  came  this 
answer—  ^    ^ 

"  Gould  you  not  hove  said  as  much  at  the  beginning' 
Mrs.  Morton  said,  "  without  doing  your  best  to  kffl 
me  first  ?    But  you  are  still  as  you  have  been  illypnr 
life — ^thinking  of  no  creature  in  the  world  except  jo'^ 
self." 
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IV. 


HE  promise  was  giyeai,  and  from  that 
time  onward  she  was  altogether  passive. 
The  chief  object  of  every  one  about  her 
was  to  hun'Y  her  away  before  Philip 
Langton  could  hear  that  she  was  going. 
She  knew  this,  but  she  never  said  a 
word.  Living  as  they  did  ^ey  only 
needed  a  few  days  to  make  their  prepa- 
rations for  departure.  The  rector  pro- 
mised, without  detaining  Margaret,  to 
find  a  substitute  for  her  in  the  schooL 
»  By  the  end  of  a  week  they  were  all  in 

r^diness  to  go. 
She  sat,  on  the  last  ni^t,  in  her  own  room  alone. 
Through   all  the  week  poor  Langton's   unanswered 
letter  had  lain  upon  her  heart    To-night  she  wrote  to 
him. 

Liike  one  whom  sorrow  had  stunned  into  insensi- 
bility, she  told  him  all  that  had  been  done ;  she  told 
him  of  the  promise  she  had  given,  almost  without  one 
domonstration  of  emotion.  And  only  then,  when  all 
Wtfjs  said,  suddenly  at  some  stray  thought — ^tiie  chance 
recalliug  of  a  few  words  uttered  long  before— all  the 
great  agony  of  her  heart  burst  forth. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "  that  evening  when 
we  parted,  how  I  told  you  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  hold 
of  tiie  last  link  of  a  chain  ?" 
And  then— - 

"  What  am  1  to  do  P"  she  broke  out  wildly.  "  Oh, 
my  God !  what  am  I  to  do  P  How  am  I  to  live  aU  my 
liie  long  alone  P  Oh,  Philip,  help  me  1  Philip,  have 
mercy  on  me  !  write  me  one  word,  or  I  shall  die.  Oh, 
if  I  could  have  seen  you  once  more— only  once  more- 
only  once  more  before  I  so !  All  day  long— all  night, 
B0  I  lie  awake,  I  think  ox  it.  Oh,  Philip !  write  to  me 
— ^write  to  me  and  forgive  me^  or  my  heut  will  break.'^ 
She  had  been  in  her  new  home  for  a  month  when 
the  answer  to  that  ^peal  was  brought  to  her.  A  hard 
aiid  cruel  answer.    This  was  what  it  said : 

*'  I  trusted  all  my  happiness  to  vou,  and  you  have 
wx«cked  it.  Por  this  I  give  you  no  forgiveness.  From 
yotir  solemn  promise  to  become  my  wife — ^from  your 
solemn  promise  to  wait  for  me  till  I  should  come  and 
claim  you — ^no  power  on  earth  had  the  right  to  set 
you  free.  You  nave  broken  those  promises  of  your 
own  weak  choice  and  wilL  Had  I  been  by  your  side 
you  had  not  dared  to  do  this  wrong  to  me.  If  you 
had  been  faithfid  I  would  have  loved  you  as  never 
living  man  will  love  you  now.  I  would  nave  cherished 
you  as  never  man  will  cherish  you.    You  have  diosen 

your  own  lot  apart  from  me.    And  I " 

The  letter  broke  off  here.  To  this  last  blank  deso« 
late  line  there  was  added  nothing  but  the  passionate 
bitter  cry — "  Margaret !    Margai-et !" 

V. 

PLEASANT  room,  with  windows  open- 
ing to  a  terrace,  and,  beyond^  a  warden 
sloping  to  the  sea.  A  summer  day  in 
southern  latitudes. 

"And  so,  after  all  these  years," 
cried  a  lady  rechxiing  on  a  cushioned 
sofa,  "  Henry  Fitzgibl^n  has  come  back 
again!" 
"  Ay,  he  has  come  at  last." 
"I  am  so  curious  to  see  him.  We 
must  gp  early,  Mr.  Travers,  and  have  a 
talk  with  him  before  the  other  people 
come.  And  with  regurd  to  the  girls,  IkUss 
Morton  " — ^Mrs.  Travers  raised  herself  a 
little,  and  turned  her  head — "  as  my  sister  likes  you  to 
he  early,  yon  had  better  join  ns  about  eig^t." 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  Margaret  Morton  sits 
ivriting,  with  a  cheek  that  nine  years  hAve  paled,  and 


a  figure  that  their  hand  has  made  more  slight.  All 
the  roxmded  comeliness  of  former  days  is  gone;  and 
yet  that  calm,  refined,  strong  face  is  beautiful  now 
with  a  beauty  it  never  possessed  of  old.  The  dark 
eyes  have  a  deep,  tender  look  in  tiiem,  sometimes  sad, 
oftener  composed  and  cheerful;  for  she  has  vnrought 
her  way  out  of  that  great  an^poish  of  her  youth,  and 
it  shades  her  years  now  only  with  a  edlent  and  subdued 
sadness,  not  any  longer  with  passionate  sorrow  and 
revolt. 

Yet  the  love  that  caused  that  bitter  suffering  has 
been  the  leading  star — ^the  refining  element  of  her  life. 
Its  infiuence  has  led  her  in  everything  that  she  has 
done — in  everything  that  she  has  sti-uggled  to  become. 
She  has  been  true  to  it  in  her  whole  heart  and  being, 
in  spite  of  Philip's  injustice,  in  spite  of  her  own  re- 
nunciation. 

She  has  risen  to  the  position  of  a  governess  in  a 
merchant's  family.  Hither  and  tliither  her  lot  has 
led  her,  during  these  nine  years,  over  that  wide 
American  contmeut :  she  is  now  iu  a  pleasant  southern 
town  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  She  is  all  alone  in  the 
world.  The  kind  uncle  who  brought  her  over  is  dead ; 
the  sickly  mother  dead,  too,  a  year  ago ;  her  brotiier, 
the  only  one  remaining,  is  a  fortune-seeker  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"  You  will  be  at  my  sister's  at  eiffht  o'clock,"  Mi*e. 
Travers  said ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  Margaret  and  her 
two  pupils  sat  in  Mrs.  li&urice's  drawing-room. 

She  sat  before  a  side  table  strewn  with  books,  and 
wiled  the  time  away  in  turning  them  over.  There 
were  a  few  small  groups  of  ladies  in  the  room,  making 
a  faint  buzz  of  conversation,  but  it  was  not  loud 
enough  to  intennipt  her.  For  a  long  while  she  read 
undisturbed,  imtil  the  feeble  buzz  at  last  leapt  into 
quicker  animation,  for  the  drawing-room  door  was 
opened,  and  new  voices  sounded,  new  faces  entei'ed 
and  filled  the  room. 

A  few  feet  from  where  she  sat  there  stood  a  small 
empty  sofa.  Towards  this  there  presently  came  two 
persons,  and  took  possession  of  it — ^Mrs.  Travers,  and 
a  gentleman  whose  face  was  strange  to  Margaret.  As 
they  sat  down  it  was  he  who  spoke  first. 

"  Begin  from  your  own  marriage,  and  tell  me  every- 
thing," he  said.  "What  has  become  of  all  my  old 
friends  P    I  can  scarcely  see  or  hear  of  one  of  them." 

"  I  can  give  you  a  score  of  histories,"  she  answered. 
"  Who  shall  I  begin  witli  P"  And  they  fell  at  once 
into  an  animated  talk  together. 

It  might  have  lasted  perhaps  for  half  an  horn*, 
when,  after  a  momentary  pause,  Margaret  heard  these 
words: 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  this,"  Mrs.  Travers's  companion 
said,  "  how  in  the  world  have  you  contrived  to  be  so 
little  changed  P  To  look  at  you  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  I  haye  ever  been  away ;  yet  the  whole  morning  I 
have  been  complaining  to  JJangton  that  I  cannot 
recognize  a  single  face  1  see." 

She  looked  up  with  an  involuntary  start,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  She  had  heard  strangers  called 
by  that  name  before.  There  were  more  Langtons  in 
the  world  than  hers. 

*'  By  the  way,"  Mrs.  Travers  said,  "  who  U  this  Mi*. 
Lanffton  P    Where  did  you  pick  him  up  P  " 

*'  Langton  P  Oh,  he  is  a  man  with  some  name  iu 
political  circles  in  England.  He  is  just  now  secretary 
to  Lord " 

"  He  is  not  in  the  room  at  present,  is  he  P  I  am  so 
blind — ^but  I  don't  see  him." 

^  No;  he  and  Travers  got  into  a  discussion  together, 
and  we  left  them  to  fight  it  out." 

They  turned  the  mlk  back  to  their  own  affairs. 
With  a  low  siffh  Margaret  stooped  her  face  ag^ain  upon 
her  book.  "It  is  not  Philip,  it  is  not  Philip,"  she 
whispered  to  herself.  Bending  her  head  she  shaded 
her  eyes,  and  for  a  minute  clos^  their  lids :  and  before 
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her  attitude  was  altered,  before  her  eyes  were  reopened, 
there  fdl  upon  her  ear  the  long  unheard  voice. 

"How  beautiful  your  open  8ea  here  is,"  it  said. 
"  It  brings  to  my  mind  the  only  place  where  I  ever 
lived  before  by  the  open  sea — a  little  village  in  the 
south  of  England." 

She  looked  up  and  saw  him.  That  vision  that  nine 
years  had  robbed  her  of ;  that  lover  to  whose  memory 
ner  life,  with  all  its  strujgafles,  successes,  endui'ances, 
had  been  an  offering.  There,  before  her,  his  foot 
within  a  pace  of  where  she  sat,  his  dark  familiar  face 
clear  in  her  sight;  familiar,  and  yet  how  strange, 
after  this  absence,  this  silence,  this  abnegation  of  nine 
years. 

A  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  her  ai'm,  and  on  her  eai* 
came  the  tones  of  another  voice — 

"  You  feel  this  room  very  hot,"  it  said.  "  Do  you 
not.  Miss  Morton  ?  I  am  sure  you  ai-e  hot,  you  look 
so  pale  and  tired.  Come  away  with  me,  and  let  us 
take  a  little  walk  upon  the  terrace." 

The  outstretched  hand  drew  her  from  her  seat.  Oh, 
this  was  cruel  I  There  leapt  up  to  her  lips  one  piteous 
cry — one  helpless  cry  of  passionate  resistance;  and 
then  she  rose,  and  went.  Away  she  went,  from  where 
her  hungry  eyes  had  rested,  to  the  dimly-lighted 
terrace. 

"  Now  take  my  arm ;  we  will  walk  for  a  little  here." 

She  answered,  "  Yes,"  but  she  could  not  do  it.  She 
tried,  and  walked  a  dozen  steps ;  then  suddenly  stood 
still,  and  cried — 

"  Let  me  sit  down." 

She  leant  against  a  pillar  near  her. 

'*  Mrs.  Carlton,  let  me  sit  down  I  Here,  where  it  is 
not  light ;  oh  here,  where  it  is  not  light  1"  she  cried. 

"  IKy  deal*,  there  is  no  seat :  stand  still  one  moment." 

Pausing  to  ask  no  questions,  Mrs.  Carlton  hurried 
to  the  house.  She  was  absent  for  a  few  seconds ;  then 
she  returned,  and  not  alone.  Another  arm  was  laden 
with  the  chair  that  she  had  gone  to  find,  and  another 
hand  set  it  I  \y  Margaret's  side. 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Langton.  Now,  my  dear,  sit 
down.    You  will  be  better  soon  in  this  fresh  air." 

She  sat  down  as  she  was  bidden ;  helplessly,  without 
a  word.    She  gave  no  thanks. 

Having  come,  he  stayed.  Deliberately  and  at  onco 
he  took  the  place  where  she  had  stood,  and  leant 
where  she  had  leant  against  the  pillar.  He  stood  with 
his  face  partly  towai'ds  her,  with  the  light  upon  it, 

"  We  shall  never  teach  this  noHhem  snowdrop  to 
bear  our  southern  warmth,"  Mi's.  Carlton  said.  "Mr. 
Langton,  are  all  your  countrywomen  so  hard  to  ac- 
custom to  new  climates  ?  Are  they  aU  such  fragile 
creatures  as  this  one  P" 

He  turned  his  head  where  Margaret  sat,  and  looked 
at  her.  Following  that  look  there  came  no  change 
upon  his  face,  no  token  in  him  of  recognition,  nothing 
but  this  quiet  answer — 

"  You  are  used  to  a  warmer  colouring  here.  Our 
northern  snows  rob  En^^lish women  of  that." 

"  And  yet  England  is  a  good  way  from  the  pole. 
And  you  are  not  like  a  snowcurop,  Mr.  Langton,  at  all." 

"  I  am  scarcely  English ;  my  mother  was  an  Italian." 

"  Was  she  P  I  did  not  know.  And  have  you  lived  in 
Italy  P  Ah,  Mr.  Langton  1 "  she  cried  fiuddenly,  in  a 
quick  outburst  of  her  southern  enthusiasm,  "  tell  me 
about  Italy.  What  parts  of  it  do  you  know?  Do 
you  know  Rome  and  Venice?  Ah!  tell  me  about 
them." 

Her  request  was  eager,  but  he  waft  very  slow  to  dd 
her  bidding.  Possibly  his  thoughts  were  occupied  to- 
night with  other  things  than  Italy's  falling  palaces 
and  walls ;  yet  presently  her  quick  questionings  roused 
him :  he  wanned  and  si)oke.  There,  where  the  light 
fell  on  his  face,  illumining  each  kiiidling  lineament, 
he  stood  and  talked  to  her  of  ^e  mighty  cities  of  the 
south* 


It  was  a  thing  that  might  have  been  a  dream,  so 
strange,  unreal ;  the  southern  summer  night  and  the 
softened  lights ;  the  scene  so  unlike  all  scenes  of  home, 
and  yet  in  the  midst  of  it,  so  calmly,  quietly  mingling 
with  it,  that  one  home  figure,  the  centre  st^  c3 
Margaret's  life.  But  even  he  so  changed.  All  calmed, 
soft^ed,  refined ;  the  old  dark  face,  dark  and  irregular 
still,  but  in  its  whole  expression  grown  so  fiUl  of 
harmony  and  strength ;  its  restive  pride  composed,  its 
aggressive  temper  ^  subdued. 

She  listened  to  him  as  he  talked,  listened  at  first  with 
a  strange  thrilling  wonder  of  delight,  then  presently 
with  a  nameless  sickening  pain.  Oh  !  she  had  striven 
all  these  years  to  reach  up  to  his  height,  and  he  had 
left  her  in  the  race,  as  if  she  had  not  run. 

"  And  now,  after  all  your  European  wandei-ings,*' 
Mrs.  Carlton  said,  "  you  have  at  last  come  here." 

He  answered,  "  Yes." 

"  Ai'e  you  going  farther  south  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  shall  retrace  my  steps  now." 

"  But  not  at  once,  I  hope  ?'* 

"  I  may  leave  to-morrolr.  If  not  to-morrow,  still  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Sitting  in  the  shadow,  Margaret  heard,  and  lifted  np 
her  head,  swiftly,  suddenly,  driven  by  the  starting  cry 
of  her  sharp  misery.  She  lilted  np  her  head,  and  her 
raised  eyes  saw — 

Oh  I  this  was  no  stranger's  look  upon  her — this  was 
no  stranger's  gaze,  sending  its  keen  hght  through  her  ! 

"  So  soon  as  to-morrow  ?  Why,  Mr.  Langton,  you. 
will  have  seen  nothing." 

"  I  shall  have  seen  what  I  came  to  see,'*  he  answered. 

"  Ah,  well !  About  that  I  cannot  speak,"  she  said, 
laughinff ;  and  there  was  a  few  moments'  pause,  which, 
was  broken  presently  by  a  sound  of  music  coming' 
through  the  opened  door. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Travers's  voice,"  Mrs.  Carlton  said. 
''  Mr.  Lang^n,  you  must  oome  and  hear  her,  slie  has 
the  finest  voice  1  know*  Miss  Morton,  will  you  remain 
here,  or  come  with  us  P    Ton  had  better  both  come." 

She  went  forward  towards  the  door,  and  Mr.  Langton 
followed  her.  One  moment  Margaret  saw  the  two 
figures  stand  upon  the  threshold;  then  one  went  for- 
ward and  the  other  retraced  his  steps. 

He  came  back  in  silence,  calmly  and  quietly,  to  the 
place  that  he  had  lelt^  into  Margaret's  full  sight — ^there 
where  ^e  sat  motionless,  her  clasped  handi}  as  he 
neared  her  only  closing  their  fingers  tighter. 

He  stood  before  her  in  silence  for  sevewJ  moments ; 
then,  through  the  distant  music,  she  heard  his  voice. 

"  She  said  I  should  see  nothing,"  he  said,  abruptly. 
"  She  was  wrong.    Shall  1  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  r* 

His  eyes  were  directed  towards  her,  but  he  did  not 
wait  for  her  to  speak.  Before  she  could  reply  he 
spoke  again. 

"  She  told  me  to  tell  her  about  mined  cities.  There 
are  other  ruins  besides  fallen  stones.  One  such,"  and 
his  voice  sank  into  infinite  tenderness,  "  I  have  seen 
to-night, — a  temple  that  I  left  entire — afresh  from  God's 
hand." 

She  rose  up  suddenly  from  her  seat  and  stood  before 
him  with  her  slight  figure  erect,  and  with  all  that 
she  had  in  her  of  gentle  pride  gatiiered  upon  her  fttee. 

**  My  white  face  does  me  wrong  to-night,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  no  ruin.  I  have  known  sorrow,  as  others  have; 
but  no  sorrow  I  have  felt  has  crushed  me.  I  have 
grown  to  look  old,  perhaps ;  but  I  am  not  young  now, 
even  in  yedrs." 

His  dark  face  had  for  a  moment  thrown  off  its  mask, 
but  all  tenderness  that  in  word  or  look  had  begun  to 
appear  in  him  shzaok  back  before  her  words.  The 
pause  that  oame  when  she  ceased  to  speak  was  broken 
by  this  cold  reply : 

"  If  there  has  been  no  sufisring  then  m^  petitiofi 
may  be  granted  the  more  easily.  I  have  come  a  long 
way,"  he  said  slowly,  "to  ask  yoUr  forgiveness  lor  a 
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wrong  done  to  yon  long  ago."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  bis  voice  grew  bitter  as  lie  ended. 
"  It  will  cost  you  little  to  grant  it.  "When  the  pain 
of  a  wrong  has  coased,  we  can  foi'give  the  wronger 
easily. 

She  had  been  very  calm  outwardly  when  she  had 
spoken,  but  now  her  bands  were  crushed  together,  and 
her  eyes,  fixed  on  his  face,  were  troubled  ana  dark.  She 
stood  one  moment  shivering ;  then  all  her  love  rose  in 
a  wild  defence,  and  out  of  that  nine  years^  silence  leapt 
this  cry — 

"  It  has  not  ceased !  oh,  the  pain  has  not  ceased !" 

Her  head  fell  down  upon  her  parted  hands,  sh^  hid 
her  face  upon  them,  and  broke  with  passionate  help- 
lessness into  a  low  piteotis  sob. 

And  then,  as  she  stood  there  desolate,  she  felt  his 
arm  circling  her  round ;  and  passionate  once  more,  in 
its  deep  loving  tenderness,  she  heard  his  voice — 

"  Margaret,  I  have  been  faithful,"  he  cried.  "  In  spite 
of  that  harsh  wrong  I  have  lived  for  you.  I  have 
worked  for  you.  I  came  to  pray  for  more  than  forgive- 
ness.   I  came  to  pray  for  my  rewai'd." 

It  was  fai*  away,  that  English  village  by  the  old 
familiar  sea,  yet,  before  his  tones  had  £ed  away,  how 
there  flashed  back  on  her  a  picture  of  it,  clearer  than 
the  sight  of  tropic  land.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes — ^the 
passionate  gaze  of  old  was  on  her  face  ,*  she  raised 
her  arms — tne^  f  eU  to  their  old  place  upon  his  neck ; 
she  spoke  to  him. 

Long  years  ago  he  had  told  her  to  wait  for  him  till  he 
came  back.  Lu:e  a  child  delivering  up  its  trust,  she 
whispered— 

"I  have  waited!" 

That  was  all.  Fi'om  him  there  only  came  one 
passionate* low  utterance  of  her  name.  Then  between 
them  there  was  perfect  silence,  and  they  stood  beneath 
the  tropic  trees  as  they  had  stood  nine  years  before 
under  the  sea-cliff  at  Brent. 


PROFITABLE  BEEKEEPING. 

vn. 

How  TO  Take  ▲  Gap  or  Box  of  Honey.  — Some  care  is  re- 
quirei]  in  removing  a  cap  or  box  of  honey,  as  two  difficulties 
usually  beset  the  young  apiarian.  First  there  ia  the  question, 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  bees?  Then  there  is  the  danger  of 
rt>b)>er-bees  carrying  off  the  honey  during  the  process  of 
plundrring  the  hive.  As  to  the  latter  difficulty,  it  will  be 
found  that  robber-bees  are  not  so  numerous  in  tlie  height  of 
the  season.  They  are  most  busy  and  pertinacious  when  the 
season  of  flowers  is  passing  by«  or  when  it  has  oome  to  an  end. 
Then  very  great  care  is  required,  or  ^Ise  nothing  but  empty 
cells  instead  of  the  full  rich  honeycomb  will  be  left  to  tlie 
disappointed  bee-master,  as  many  have  found  to  their  chagrin. 
The  following  method  of  proceeding  will  be  found  both 
simple  and  effective.  First  remove  all  the  coverings  from  the 
cap  or  super.  Do  this  wry  gently^  if  you  wish  the  bees  not  to 
molest  you.  Indeed  you  should  always  move  quietly  among 
your  bees.  They  quidcly  perceive  and  as  quickly  reaent  any 
meddling  with  their  domicile  by  a  clumsy  hand.  Next  pass  a 
thin-bladed  knife  or  spatula  (and  let  it  be  long)  all  round  and 
underneath  the  cap  01*  box  which  is  to  be  plundered.  Often- 
times the  combs  are  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  hives,  especially 
when  they  are  thick  and  heavy.  li  is  therefore  important  to 
pass  the  knife  clear  round  the  cap,  so  as  to  separate  it 
thoroughly,  comb  and  all,  from  the  hive  below.  This  done, 
as  soon  as  the  box  or  cap  moves  loosely,  raise  it  a  little  on  one 
side  by  slipping  in  a  thin  wedge  of  wood — not  so  much  as  to 
allow  the  bees  to  crawl  out.  Now  blow  some  smoke  into  the 
cap — the  smoke  of  brown  paper  will  do ;  or  better  still,  thrust 
into  tiie  hive  under  the  edge  a  couple  of  lucifer  matches, 
previously  Ughtcd.  See  that  the  fumes  rise  well  into  the  cap. 
If  not  enou^  burn  a  few  more.  This  will  drive  tlie  bees  up 
among  tl)e  combs  and  greatly  facilitate  the  operation  of 
plunder.  Do  not  fumigate,  however,  so  much  as  to  stupefy, 
much  less  kill  the  bees.  Next  take  up  the  cap  gently  and  put 
it  down  as  gently  upon  a  flat  board  with  a  sm^  hole  in  the 


oentrSk  which  should  olwavs  be  kepi  for  this  ptirposek  You 
may  then  remove  box  and  bosod  to  some  shady  place  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  hive,  and  throw  a  oloth  over  the  whole. 
This  done,  return  to  the  parent  hive,  and' close  the  hole  with 
a  oork  or  piece  of  elate,  covering  it  over  as  before.  You  musfa 
now  carefully  watch  what  happens  to  the  plundered  cap.  If 
the  bees  remain  quiet,  it  is  a  sign  that  their  queen  is  with  them, 
in  which  case  you  had  better  replace  tiie  box  as  gently  as  you 
took  it  ofi^  and  try  again  another  day.  I  may  mention  here,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  should  prefer  to  increase  your  stock  of  bees  to 
possessing  the  honey  in  this  ea^  or  super,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  yon,  by  the  presenoe  of  the  queen  in  it,  of 
making  an  artijkial  nmrm»  How  to  effect  this  will  be  ex- 
plained in  a  future  chapter.  If  the  queen  is  not  with  them  the 
bees  will  soon  become  very  much  ftgitated  in  tlie  box,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  will  begin  to  leave  it  one  after  the 
other,  and  fly  off  home.  They  will  find  their  way  out  by  the 
hole  in  the  board,  and  creep  out  from  under  the  doth.  Should 
there  be  nothing  but  honeycomb  in  the  box  or  cap,  it  will 
generally  be  foimd  quite  deserted  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two.  But  if  there  should  happen  to  be  any  brood-comb  and 
young  bees  as  well,  it  becomes  a  much  more  troublesome  aflair 
to  got  rid  of  the  bees.  Under  these  oiroumstances,  if  there  is 
much  brood  and  onlv  a  little  honey  in  it,  I  should  advise  the 
return  of  the  cap  to  the  parent  hive,  as  in  the  former  ease.  If, 
however,  there  is  found  to  be  but  a  small  quantity  of  brood, 
after  waiting  about  three  hours,  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
escape  of  as  many  bees  as  possible,  I  find  it  the  best  plan  to 
fumigate  with  sulphur  sufficiently  to  destroy  life.  Then  take 
up  the  cap  and  brush  away  the  bees  with  a  quill  feather  before 
removing  it  into  the  house.  Instead  of  the  foregoing  metliod 
of  taking  a  cap,  I  find  the  use  of  a  sea-kale  pot  very  helpfnl, 
and  an  infaUible  preventive  of  robbery.  I  fix  it  in  a  sunny 
pith  with  its  broad  end  downwards,  takmg  care  that  the  bees 
have  room  to  creep  out  beneath  its  rim.  The  cap  and  its  board 
(with  a  hole  in  the  middle)  are  then  set  down  over  the  nar* 
rower  opening  of  the  pot,  whose  rim  hero  should  be  so  oven 
that  no  bee  can  creep  in  or  out  in  this  part.  The  bright  sim- 
light  on  the  path  soon  attracte  the  bees  downwards,  while  the 
size  of  the  pot  and  the  darkness  of  ito  interior  beem  to  baffle  all 
attempts  of  robber-bees  to  get  into  the  cap.  I  also  throw  a 
tliick  covering  of  some  sort  over  the  whole,  in  this  case  as  in 
the  former,  both  for  ooolness*  sake  and  also  to  prevent  any  light 
from  finding  ite  way  into  the  cap  otherwise  than  frcmi  the  base 
of  the  pot,  where  it  reste  on  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  finally  to  plunder  the  cap,  atten< 
tion  must  be  g^ven  to  the  parent  hive.  If  it  is  still  early  in 
the  season  another  cap  or  box  may  be  given,  and  the  hole  re- 
opened at  the  top.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  give  more  room 
after  the  third  week  in  July.  Better  let  the  be^  increase  their 
own  stores. 

vin. 

How  TO  Drive  Bees. — There  is  another  mode  of  expelling 
bees  from  a  hive,  which  can  be  adopted  in  cases  where  the 
stock  itself  is  to  be  plundered,  and  where  it  is  thought  desir- 
able to  save  the  lives  of  the  bees,  instead  of  consigning  thorn  to 
the  brimstone  pit.  It  is  called  driving^  by  which  word  wc 
understand  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  inmates  of  a  hive, 
queen  and  all.  To  a  feeling  mind  it  seems  horribly  cruel  and 
ungrateful,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  after  the  bees  have  been 
toiling  hard,  to  "  kill,  bum,  and  destroy  "  so  many  valuable 
lives.  Hence  many  persons  prefer  to  save  their  beep,  even  at 
the  risk  of  starving  them  afterwards.  On  the  whole,  painful 
as  it  is  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  most  merciful  way  of 
dealing  with  the  plundered  bees  is  to  destroy  them  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  Instantaneous  death  bv  suffocation  must  be 
fur  preferable  to  the  lingering  death  which  too  often  awaits  the 
poor  insects,  multitudes  of  whom  inevitably  perish  in  every 
attempt  to  preaerve  them  alive,  whether  by  feeding  tliem  as 
a  separate  stock,  or  by  joining  tliem  to  some  neighbouring  hive. 
It  is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  to  plunder  or  break  up  a 
whole  stock  of  bees.  It  ought  very  rarely  to  be  done,  except 
where  a  hive  has  become  old  or  otherwise  unprofitable.  1  have 
never,  to  the  beat  of  my  recollection,  so  treated  any  one  of  my 
stocks.  In  fact  I  never  disturb  my  bees.  Whatever  honey  they 
give  me  in  cups  or  supcre  I  freely  teke  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above ;  but  whatever  they  store  up  in  thcur  own  hive 
I  leave  them  to  enjoy  without  grudging-  Still,  as  circumstances 
will  arise  to  make  it  necessary  to  break  up  a  hive,  and  to  save 
the  bees,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  driving, 
which  indeed  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  where  early  in  the 
season  it  is  desirable  to  make  artificial  swarms,  or  at  any  time 
to  transfer  bees  from  one  hive  to  another. 
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The  opemtion  is  best  performed  as  follows.  First,  in  the  cose 
of  a  straw  hiye  to  be  plnndered,*  procure  a  common  bnckot 
and  plant  it  firmly  on  the  ground.  Next,  have  in  readiness  a 
couple  of  empty  hiyes  the  eiact  size  of  the  hive  to 
be  operated  upon.  Put  one  of  them  on  the  ground  in  an 
open  place,  with  one  side  resting  on  a  bit  of  stick  or  a  stone, 
so  as  to  be  raised  about  an  inch  from  the  ground.  Then 
take  the  hive  to  be  plundered  o£f  its  stand,  and  quietly  turn 
it  ttpsidb9  down,  and  set  it  in  the  bucket  in  that  position. 
in  tills  case,  as  in  the  former,  it  is  well  to  pass  a  spatula 
round  the  edges  of  the  hive,  and  to  blow  in  a  little  smoke  at 
the  entrance  before  removing  it;  so  as  to  drive  the  bees  up 
amongst  the  combs.  It  is  surprising  how  little,  with  these 
precautions,  the  bees  will  annoy  the  operator;  still,  I  need 
oardly  remind  you  to  proteet  yourself  well  with  headdress  and 
gloves,  securing  every  crevice  at  the  wrists  and  neck  by  which 
a  stray  or  vicious  bee  might  enter  to  annoy  you.  As  soon  as 
tiie  full  hive  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bucket  (or  whatever  else 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose)  bring  the  second  empty  hive,  and 
put  it  upon  the  full  stock  in  such  a  way  that  the  oroad  rim  of 
DoUi  may  mee^  exactly  and  rest  one  upon  the  other.  Of 
course  now  the  full  hive  will  be  at  the  bottom  and  the  empty 
one  at  tlie  top.  Now  with  one  hand  commenoe  beating  the 
sides  of  tlie  reversed  hive  {not  the  empty  one)  with  a  light 
stick  or  cane,  while  the  other  hand  holds  the  two  hives  firmly 
together.  Strike  smartly  and  continuously  all  round  the  hive, 
but  not  so  violently  as  to  displace  either  hive  or  to  break  the 
combs  inside.  lu  a  few  minutes  a  loud  buzzing  will  be  heard 
within,  and  the  bees,  together  with  their  queen,  will  ascend  in 
crowds  into  the  upper  and  empty  hive.  As  soon  as  they 
become  tolerably  quiet  lift  off  the  upper  hive  very  gently, 
holding  it  carefully  in  the  same  position,  and  with  a  sudden 
blow  of  the  hand  dash  the  bees  out  upon  the  ground  very  near 
to,  and  in  front  of,  the  first  empty  hive,  which  vou  were 
directed  to  raise  a  little  on  one  side.  Then  quickly  replace 
the  empty  hive  in  your  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  reversed  hive 
in  the  bucket,  as  before,  and  throw  a  cloth  over  the  whole, 
while  yon  proceed  to  watch  the  bees  sprawling  before  you. 
You  will  be  surpribed  to  see  the  black  mass  S  insects  drop 
down  inertly,  instead  of  taking  wing  as  you  might  expect  them 
to  do. 

The  fact  is,  they  are  so  terrified  by  this  unusual  treatment  as 
to  have  lost  both  reason  and  resentment  for  the  time  being. 
Soon,  however,  the  instinct  is  awakened  which  leads  them  to 
care  for  their  queen,  and  they  hurry  about  in  much  anxiety  in 
search  of  her.  The  proximity  of  the  empty  hive  with  its  agree- 
able shade  now  tempts  them  to  take  refuge  from  the  heat,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  tne  whole  swarm  is  in  quick  march  in  that 
direction.  Most  probably  the  queen  is  among  them,  and  you 
may  bo  fortunate  enough  to  see  her  before  she  reaches  the  fncDdly 
shelter  of  tho  hive.  When  the  bees  have  for  the  most  part  entered 
the  hive  on  the  ground,  return  to  the  full  hive  in  tiie  bucket. 
Hemove  the  doth,  and  resume  the  beating  of  the  stock  again 
till  you  hear  the  buzzing  repeated.  After  a  few  moments' 
pause,  again  lift  up  the  top  hive  and  dash  out  its  contents  as 
before.  Do  this  several  times  till  you  have  pretty  well  emptied 
the  stock.  You  may  then  take  it  out  of  the  bucket  and  plunder 
its  contents  at  your  leisure,  first  fumigating  with  sulpnur  tiie 
few  remaining  bees  that  will  be  found  in  it  You  will  of  course 
take  care  of  the  brood,  as  formerly  instructed  (see  page  867). 
Firsty  however,  take  up  the  driven  bees  in  their  new  mve  and 
put  them  in  the  identical  place  where  their  old  hive  was  stand- 
ing. Should  their  queen  not  be  with  them  (and  accidents 
unforeseen  will  sometimes  happen)  the  bees  will  become  very 
restless,  and  in  the  course  of  time  vrill  for  the  most  part  join 
and  be  peaceably  welcomed  by  their  former  neighbours,  espe- 
cially if  your  hives  stand  on  the  same  shelf  or  board.  If  their 
queen  is  with  tliem,  as  is  generally  the  case,  you  have  virtually 
a  swarm  artificially  formed,  which  you  can  treat  as  any  other 
swann,  suffering  it  to  remain  where  it  is,  and  to  recover  itself 
as  it  may.  This  it  will  easily  do  any  time  before  midsummer. 
You  may  of  course  give  back  to  the  bees  their  old  hive  after 
plundering  it  of  its  honey  stores,  and  let  them  hatch  oat  their 
own  brooa.  What  comb  and  hone^  remain  will  of  course 
materially  assist  their  labours  and  sive  them  a  better  chance 
ot  recovery,  but  you  will  probably  have  to  feed  them  largely 
in  the  autumn.  After  midsummer  it  will  be  found  more  profit- 
able to  join  them  to  some  neighbouring  hive  which  is  weak  in 
population. 

P.  V.  M.  F. 

*  In  the  casie  of  box  hives  the  procees  is  substantiaiiy  the  same. 
Read  w(M>dea  box  for  stitiw  hive,  and  follow  the  instructions  given 
above.    Instead  of  a  bucket  use  a  chair. 


RAiiiBOAD  asks  a  question  (<•  Which  is  the  longest  railway  in  the 
world?")  which  cannot  be  very  decisively  answered.  One  coib- 
jpany  makes  a  line  to  a  certain  point,  and  another  continues  it. 
The  greatest  continuous  length  of  railway  completed,  we  believe 
is  the  Gi^at  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  The  length  of  its  lines, 
taken  collectively,  is  1057  miles,  and  its  cost,  ererything  induded, 
was  about  17,000,000/'.  sterling.  In  Russia  there  is  at  least  one 
continuous  line  of  rails  stretching  a  thousand  miles. 

Dennis. — A  book  entitled  **  Songs  and  Tunes  for  Lducation,"  I7 
John  Carver,  would  probably  suit  you. 

J. — We  are  aware  that  the  alleged  &ct  of  vipers  swallowisg  their 
young  is  one  of  those  controverted  points  in  Natural  History  whi(^ 
has  never  yet  been  settled  by  evidence.  A  long  discnwon  hss 
taken  place  in  "  The  Field  ^  newspaper  on  the  siibject.  Two  sove* 
reigns  are  offered  to  any  one  who,  ailer'  witnesnng  such  an  5ocar' 
ranee,  will  forwardtbe  viper  with  the  young  still  inside  it  to  "The 
Field  "office. 

A  Reader  of  Elia. — The  epitaph  on  Charles  l4imb*s  gnrebtoae 
at  Edmonton  is  as  follows : — 

Farewell,  dear  friend ;  that  smile,  that  harmless  mirth, 

No  more  shall  gladden  our  domestic  hearth; 

That  rising  tear,  with  pain  forbid  to  fiow. 

Better  than  vronds,  no  more  assuage  our  woe ; 

That  hand  outstretched,  from  small  but  well-eait'd  store, 

Yield  succour  to  the  destitute  no  noore. 

Yet  art  thou  not  all  lost :  thro'  many  an  age. 
With  sterling  sense  and  humour,  shall  thy  page 
Win  many  an  English  bosom,  pleased  to  see 
That  old  and  happier  vein  revived  in  thee. 
This  for  our  earth,  and  if  with  fiieodf  we  share- 
Our  joys  in  heaven,  we  hope  to  meet  thet  there. 

RO6CIU6. — Sheridan  Knowles  is  certainly  to  be  numbered  amoog  the 
most  popular  of  Briti^  dramatists  in  the  class  second  to  Shahe- 
speai-e,  who  stands  supremely  alone.  Our  '*  Edinburgh  **  and  "  Quar- 
terly "  reviewers  affected  to  ignore  his  ezisteDoe  as  a  dramatist,  bst 
the  public  pronounced  differently.  No  |x)et»  be  he  whom  he  may, 
has  pourtrayed  with  more  truths  sweetnes-s  and  simplicity,  the 
charactei-istics  of  female  exoellenoe.  Whoevei*  writes  much  will, 
at  times,  wiite  below  his  reputation  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  a 
few  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  plays  will  retain  a  permanoit  hold  orer 
the  public  mind.  Compare  the  *'  Hunchback  "  or  the  "  Love  Chase  *' 
with  the  chefs  dCoBwsre  of  the  palmiest  play-writers  of  other  dap,  and 
you  will  see  how  signally  Knowles  8ui*pAsses  them  all  He  is  mote 
true  to  nature — ^more  hearty  and  genial  in  his  pictui-es  of  life  traa:i- 
ferred  to  the  stage ;  and  his  dialogue  has  a  versatile  vigour  which 
renders  scene  after  scene  replete  with  animation.  In  spite  of  the 
silence  of  academic  critics,  Knowles,  in  his  lifetime,  acquired  great 
and  deseived  popularity  as  one  of  our  best  dramatic  writeii;,  aod 
his  laurels  will  long  continue  gi^een.  Sheridan  Knowles  was  origiD* 
ally  intended,  and  partly  trailed  for,  the  medical  profession ;  at  all 
events,  he  was  appointed  the  resident  manager  of  the  fint  autho- 
rised Vaccine  Institution  in  London,  where  ne  enjoyed  a  very  com- 
fortable  competency  for  some  yean.  From  this  useful  positioo  he 
suddenly  withdrew  in  oixler  to  try  his  foiiune  on  the  Dublin  stagi*. 
His  d<$but  in  Hamlet  was  so  oitii^ly  a  failure  that  his  reappear- 
ance on  the  boards  was  then  thought  to  be  chimerical.  The 
rejected  actor  next  betook  himself  to  scholastic  labours  at  Bdfut, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  began  to  concofet  plays.  A  London 
success  led  to  his  establishment  as  a  dnamatks  author— sometimes 
eminently  happy  in  his  productions,  and  on  other  occasions  w\j 
tolerated  on  account  of  his  former  fiime.  But  on  the  whole  hi» 
popukrity  never  flagged.  In  private  life  Sheridan  Knowki  was  a 
kind,  loving,  generous  creature,  ever  ready  to  help  othen,  but  sot 
calculating  so  wisely  as  to  secure  permanent  prosperity  fiu*  him- 
self. An  Irishnum's  good  natura  is  too  frequently  allied  with  im- 
providence, and  poor  Shei-idan  Knowles  was  no  exopption  to  the 
careless  rule;  but  a  more  liberal-heai-ted  friend  never  existel. 
Many  votarists  of  prudence  could  inveigh  austerely  against  SberiditD 
Knowles's  pecuniary  embarrassments,  but  they  Uttle  knew  the 
secrat  pressure  that  kept  him  down.  To  snooour  his  frther  (the 
author  of  a  valuable  dictiouary),  Sheridan  Knowles  volnntarily 
took  upon  himself  a  lai-ge  amount  of  liabilities,  which  hang  over 
him  for  twenty-five  yean.  Prudent  people,  of  course,  avoid  ali 
such  indiscreet  acts ;  but  let  ns  not  oensuiie  too  harshly  the  impul- 
sive beings  who  are  capoble  t  f  self-sacrifice. 


%n  lUttstratftr  JUbaUang  fur  all  €h&m. 


UP  AND  DOWN  TEE  LADDER. 

Bt  WILTJAM  GILBEBT,  aotbob  or  "i«  rtarvstaa,"  "ra.  Acms's  aiiKi^"  sni. 


CHAPTBE  XTin. 

WAI/rXS  HOSB  IB  HIS  TXITE  CKAXAGTBS. 

ROBGB>T%  brilliant  antaoipatiou  u  to  the  praflta  t« 
be  derived  from  the  gold  mining  shmrei  turned  out 
to  be  a  iiiis«nble  fulnre.  The  whole  affair  proved  to 
be  little  better  than  a  swindle.  The  respectable  name* 
which  were  pUoed  among  the  li*t  of  directors  had 
been  inserted  without  Mtthtoitj,  and  the  remainder 


tnmed  out  to  be  men  of  straw.  The  Mttling  daj  n 
now  fast  approaching,  Hid  fiobert  had  to  look  aronnd 
him  to  find  money  to  paj  hia  loawij  bat  all  he 
poBMssed  in  the  world  was  insnffident  for  the  pnrpoae. 
How  to  raise  the  remainder  was,  indeed,  »  difficnlt 
problcan  for  him  to  boItb.  There  appeared  bat  one  wa/ 
before  him,  and  that  was  one  which,  a  few  months  pre- 
vioaalj,  he  wonld  hare  shrank  with  horror  from  enter- 
taining.   He  was  now  in  moch  the  same  position  as 
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the  notorioxiB  forgers,  Sadlier,  Boupell,  Pullenger,  and 
others  at  the  commencement  of  their  dishonest  career. 
In  dishonesty,  as  in  many  other  things,  is  to  be  found 
the  truth  of  the  French  proverb,  Ce  n*est  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute,  and  Bobert,  as  well  as  other  forgers, 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  He  had  already  not  only 
taken  the  first  step  in  dishonesty,  which  is  always  a 
downward  one,  but  a  second  and  a  third,  each,  suc- 
ceeding one  being  easier  than  the  former.  •  Like  other 
great  forgers,  at  the  commencement  of  his  downward 
career  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  acting 
dishonestly.  He  began  simply  with  an  irregularity,  a 
gross,  inexcusable  one,  it  is  true,  but  still  only  an 
irregularity.  He  had  followed  it  up  by  a  gross  act  of 
moral  cowardice,  in  not  immediately  proclaiming  the 
forgery  Moss  had  committed ;  and  afterwards  he  was 
guilty  of  an  unqualified  act  of  forgery  himself.  True 
he  had  redeemed  it,  resolving,  at  the  time,  never  again 
to  be  guilty  of  a  similar  crime ;  but  the  impunity  which 
had  marked  his  first  attempt  had  smoothed  the  way 
for  others  far  more  criminal. 

It  would  be  too  painful  a  task  to  trace,  system- 
atically, the  different  acts  of  forgery  of  which  Robert 
Evans  now  became  the  perpetrator.  Yet,  whilst  acting 
thus  guiltily,  it  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice  to 
admit  that  the  principles  of  honesty  were  altogether 
extinct  in  him.  So  far  to  the  contrary,  his  life  wag 
now  one  of  abject  misery,  not  merely  from  the  dread 
of  punishment  (for  no  punishment  could  be  more 
severe  than  that  which  he  was  mentally  undergoing 
at  the  time),  but  from  the  horror  he  felt  at  his  own 
degraded  position.  He  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  the  act  of  quitting  it  was,  to 
him,  exquisitely  painful.  When  a  child,  his  mother 
had  been  indefatigable  in  teaching  him  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  neighbour ;  and  after  her  death  th^e 
lessons  had  been  followed  up  both  by  the  f^e^^ing 
and  example  of  the  old  carpenter  and  his  w^^.  Still, 
he  had  taken  the  step  from  which  it  is  difficult,  i^i^^ed, 
to  return.  Misfortnme  after  misfortune  seemed  to 
pursue  him.  Nothing  that  he  undertx>o^  ppspered. 
He  saw  before  him  but  two  courses  ffopi  whic}^  tp 
choose;  either  to  proclaim  himself  a  forger,  and  ^e 
given  up  to  justice,  or  to  patch  m,  \>j  other  guilty 
acts,  his  present  position,  till  some  ^expected  stroke 
of  good  fortune  should  place  ]xv^  if;  a  condition  to 
take  up  the  different  bills  he  }^ad  forged,  and  then  to 
commence  life  again  on  a  respect<|<p|p  |ootin^.  Of  the 
two  systems  he  chose  f]ie  latter. 

Of  the  many  objecja  qf  i^tPl^s^  ^^^oyance  which 
now  seemed  to  s^^  up  for  i\^e  pui-pose  of  persecuting 
Robert  Evans,  tjie  most  tennble  was  "j^alter  Moss. 
The  behavioi^  of  this  man  towards  his  employer  had 
undergone  p.  |x>tal  change^  for  }ie  }iad  now  become 
exceedingly  fan^Uar  in  his  manner.  Without  hi^ 
being  apparently  cognizant  of  the  different  forgeries 
committed  by  Evans,  with  each  successive  one  the 
conduct  of  Moss  appeared  to  become  less  deferential, 
till  at  last,  ho  not  only  placed  himself  on  an  equality 
with  his  employer;  but  often  conducted 'hiniself  with 
gross  rudeness.  He  had  now  made  himselE  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  house  id  Harley  Street,  much  to  the 
disgust  both  of  Mrs.  Bvans  and  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  enter- 
tained a  strong  dislike  to  him.  But  another  feature 
in  Walter  Moss's  behaviour  began  to  develope  itself, 
which  rendered  even  his  gross  familiarity  still  more 
disagreeabl&  It  may  be  remembered,  that  one  day 
wiien  Mrs.  Evans  snd  Mis.  Murphy  were  discussing 


his  character,  the  latter  insisted,  in  spite  of  Robert's 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  that  Waiter  Moss  was  a 
dronkard,  and  that  he  simply  concealed  the  vice  from 
his  employer.  Evans  had  now,  on  frequent  occasions, 
strong  proofs  of  the  justice  of  the  old  lady's  statement. 
Moss  was  often  three  parts  intoxicated,  nor  did  he  even 
make  the  slightest  effort  to  hide  it.  Evans,  who  was 
naturally  a  most  sober  man,  was  frequently  so  mnch 
annoyed  at  his  subordinate'^  Intemperance,  that  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  dismissing  him  from  his 
employment  had  he  but  dared.  Still,  the  dread  he  was 
under  that  Moss  was  cognizant  of  the  forgeries  he 
had  comn^itted,  obliged  him  to  submit^  with  apparent 
patience,  to  the  infliction. 

Again,  Walter  Moss's  rapacity  appeared  to  become 
unsatiable,  for  not  only  had  his  salary  been  doubled, 
but  he  was  incessantly  demanding  from  Evans  loans 
of  money,  which  he  cQd  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
promise  to  return.  Nor  were  his  demands  for  loons 
by  any  means  made  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  those 
who  are  about  to  ask  a  favour.  Although  hewonld 
frequently  tell  Evans  he  wished  to  boiTow  a  little 
money,  the  phraseology  alone  bespoke  the  borrower,  for 
had  he  been  applying  for  money  from  a  tardy  debtor, 
his  method  of  speaking  could  hardly  have  been  more 
abrupt.  To  such  a  state  of  annoyance  had  the 
behaviour  of  Moss  now  arrived,  that  even  the  alarm 
Evans  felt  in  his  presence  yas  less  than  the  disgnst  he 
experienced  t^  his  ^urance;  and  he  at  last  resolved 
that,  ias  sooi^  ^  |||ps8  g^ave  hipi  a  fitting  opportunity,  he 
would  risk  gY^iytUing,  and  explicitly  prove  that  he 
would  ^o  ipngpj:  l^e  subjected  to  extortion  of  the  kind- 
Moss  W9<8  T^ot'jpng  before  he  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  put  lus  }*^§pfye  into  execu{;jp^ 

One  py^i^^  |7]ien  Mrs.  ^yans,  from  ill-health,  was 
confi|ipd  ip  )^Gf  roojfi,  m^  ^tfs.  ]^urphy  was  with  her, 
W^*^r  ^p§f  Cf|JlQ4  ^ji  wg  hoi^sp  just  at  the  moment 
IJobert  yrap  o|^  t'Jie  pp>ni  of  sitting  down  to  his  solitary 
dinger.  In  vain  did  tjie  footman  (who  possibly 
detecte<|  the  inebriated  state  Moss  at  the  moment 
was  in]  tell  him  that  his  master  was  engaged,  and 
could  see  no  one.  Moss  pushed  by  Jiim,  saying,  "  Pooh ! 

foob  1  he  is  only  at  dinnef *  I  know  that  well  enough. 
,  am  going  to  take  a  chop  with  h^,  so  get  a  knife 
and  fork  at  once,  and  be  quick  about  it."  So  saying, 
he  entered  the  dining-room. 

Objectionable  as  Robert,  at  aU  times,  felt  Moss's 
visits,  he  particularly  did  so  on  this  evening.  Many 
circumstances  had  concurred  to  make  him  low  spirited. 
First,  as  the  time  of  his  wife's  accouchement  drew  near, 
her  health  suffered,  and  shq  was  obliged,  almost  con- 
tinually, to  keep  her  room,  where  however  she  was 
nursed  with  the  greatest  affection  and  solicitude  by 
Mrs.  Murphy.  Again,  there  was  the  difficulty  he  was 
imder  in  procuring  money  to  meet  his  approaching 
liabilities ;  and,  lasfiy,  the  terrible  dread  he  had  that, 
by  some  accident,  the  acts  of  dishonesty  he  had  been 
guilty  of  might  be  detected  before  he  should  have  time 
to  redeem  them.  Moss's  visit  therefore  was  particularly 
inopportune,  and  caused  Robert  great  vexation,  which 
was  plainly  visible  in  his  countenance. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Moss,  with  great  rudeness 
of  manner  (fortunately,  however,  the  footman  was  not 
in  the  room  at  the  time),  "  you  don't  seem  over  and 
above^  pleased  to  see  me.  However,  I  am  not  a  man  to 
take  oSesaoe  easily,  or  I  might  be  pecf ect^y  justified  in 
doing  so  on  the  present  occasion." . 

''My  dear  fellow,"   said  Bobert»  putting  out  his 
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hand,  and  endeavonruig  to  assume  a  friendly  tone  of 
Yoice  and  manner,  "  I  do  not  wisli  to  show  you  apj 
want  of  hospitalitjj  but|  to  tell  you  candidly  the  truth, 
my  wife  is  exceedingly  ill  to-night,  and  the  state  of 
her  health  in  general  causes  me  great  anxiety.  You 
must  excuse  me  if  I  am  not  in  very  good  spirits." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Moss,  in  a  joyial  qianner. 
"Don't  make  a  stranger  of  me.  Don't  worry  yourself 
about  your  wife ;  no  doubt  her  iU-health  will  pass  off 
satisfactorily  enough.  There  is  one  good  thing,  you 
see,  that  we  bach^ors  haye — we  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  distui'b  us.  I  very  much  suspect,  Evans,  you 
would  have  acted  far  more  wisely  had  you  remained 
single.  It  would  worry  me  out  of  my  Uf  e  to  live  in  a 
house  with  a  sickly  wife  and  a  crabbed  old  woman." 

Notwithstanding  the  subjection  he  was  under  in 
Moss's  presence,  Bobert  could  not  subp4t^  quietly  to 
this  last  remark,  especially  as  it  was  rendered  still 
more  obnoxious  by  being  uttered  in  the  hearing  of 
the  servant,  who  had  now  entered  the  room. 

"You  forget,  Mr.  Moss/'  said  Bobert»  coldly  and 
stemly,  "that  you  are  speaking  of  my  wife  and 
mother." 

"  Oh,  by-the-by,  so  I  did,"  said  Moss.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  old  fellow ;  I  meant  no  offence.  Here,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  footman,  "  give  me  a  glass 
of  champagne,  and  be  quick  about  it.  By-the-by, 
Evans,  that  is  capital  champagne  of  yours.  I  wish 
you  would  give  me  a  note  to  your  w^i^e  merchant ;  I 
should  like  to  get  some  ol  it,  unless  you  choose  to 
make  me  a  present  of  a  si^-dozen  case,  which  X  beg  to 
assure  you  I  shall  receive  with  great  gratitude." 

To  tJiis  Bobert  made  no  remark;  and  the  dinner 
went  on  without  anything  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  beyond  the  excessive  familiari^,  as  well  as 
volubility,  of  Moss.  When  the  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  servant  had  left  the  room,  Walter  Moss  said 
to  his  unwilling  host, 

"  I  suppose  you  are  rather  surprised  to  see  me  this 
evening  ?" 

Candidly,  I  am,"  said  Bobert,  somewhat  shortly. 
Well,  it  was  rather  abrupt  on  my  part,  I  must 
confess,  thus  to  break  in  upon  your  solitude,"  said 
Moss.  "  I  should  not  have  done  it  though,  had  I  not 
been  compelled  by  necessity.  The  fact  is,  Evans, 
I  have  been  deuced  unfortunate  lately." 

"  Might  I  ask  in  what  way  P"  said  Bobert,  getting 
greatly  alarmed,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  from  Moss's 
manner  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  applying  to  him 
for  a  further  loan. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Moss,  "  I  was  bit  last  Derby- 
day.  I  thought  I  had  made  as  good  a  book  as  was 
possible  for  any  man  to  do.  Of  course,  no  one 
ever  imagined  for  one  moment  that  the  favourite 
would  come  in  first,  and  I  had  staked  heavily  against 
him.  However,  I  have  this  for  my  consolation,  that 
many  others,  with  clearer  heads  than  mine,  were  as 
much  disappointed  as  I  was.** 

"Are  you  in  the  habit  of  betting  on  races,  Mr. 
Moss  p"  said  Bobert,  somewhat  coldly  and  stemly. 

"  Oome,  Evans,  do  not  Mr.  me.  As  intimate  as  we 
are,  it  sotmds  something  very  like  an  intention  to 
begin  a  quarrel,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  for.  Yes, 
I  am  in  tibie  habit  of  betting  upon  races.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness of  mine,  and  I  cannot  help  it.  Every  noan  has 
his  weakness,  and  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  is  known, 
you  have  yours.  If  I  have  Idtherto  attempted  to  keep 
the  secret  from  you  (and  I  suppose  I  must  have  suc- 
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ceeded,  |rom  what  you  say),  I  dare  say  you  have  tried 
to  keep  your  secret  from  me." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Bobert — ^now 
gettiog  dreadfully  alarmed.  "  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  anything  to  conceal,  or  that  there  was  anything 
I  should  mind  all  the  world  knowing." 

Moss  looked  at  him  coolly  for  a  moment,  during 
which  time  l^bert  Evans  quailed  under  his  gaze.  After 
a  minute's  silence,  Moss  continued,  "  You  are  a  veiy 
fortunate  fellow,  Evans.  There  are  few  men  ths^t  can 
say  the  same  thing  and  speak  the  truth  at  the  same 
time.  But  ;iow  to  business ;  I  am  dreadfully  hard  up^ 
and  I  want  you  to  lend  me  some  money." 

"  Mr.  Moss,"  said  Evans,  angrily,  "  I  can  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  more,  would  not  if  1  could.  You 
are  already  considerably  in  my  debt,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  allow  you  to  increase- it.  I  am  sorry  to  dis- 
oblige you ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  ndnd  upoj^i  the 
subject,  and  will  not  alter  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Moss,  "  what  am  |  to 
do  P  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you ;  but  I  have  no  alter- 
native. Now  let  us  talk  soberly  over  the  matter.  If 
I  do  not  pay  the  debts  I  am  owing,  the  thing  will 
soon  get  wind,  and  no  one  of  any  substance  or  respect- 
ability, will  bet  with  me  again.  Now,  the  turf  is  the 
only  amusement  I  have,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  forego 
it.  Be  a  good  feUow,  and  give  me  a  cheque  for  a 
couple  of  hundred,  without  saying  anything  more 
about  it,  for  money  I  must  have." 

"  Must !"  said  Bobert,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed with  anger.  "  That  is  hardly  the  word  you 
ought  to  use  when  addressing  me." 

"  I  used  it  as  the  most  simple  I  could  think  of," 
said  Moss,  with  something  of  a  sneer.  "  It  would 
have  been  far  less  courteous  on  my  part  to  have  made 
use  of  the  word  will,  although  it  would  have  expressed 
my  meaning  possibly  better." 

"  Mr.  Moss,  I  will  not  sit  here,  and  be  addressed  in 
that  manner,"  said  Evans.  "  I  must  request  you  will 
immediately  leave  the  house."  So  saying,  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  advanced  towards  the  bell,  as  if  to 
ring  for  the  servant,  when  Moss  coolly  said, 

"  Bing,  if  you  please ;  only  remember  this,  I  sha^ 
not  leave  the  house  till  we  have  come  to  a  perfect 
understanding  on  the  subject.  All  things  considered, 
it  would  be  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  con- 
versation between  us  should  be  carried  on  without 
having  your  servant  to  witness  it.  But  that  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  you  to  decide.  I  have  no  veiy 
great  objection  to  it  myself." 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,  what  conversation  need  be 
carried  on  between  us,"  said  Evans,  his  hand,  however, 
quitting  the  handle  of  the  bell  as  he  spoke. 

"  Very  possibly,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  I  do,"  said 
Moss.  "  And  you  will  also,  unless  you  choose  to  do  as 
I  ask  you  without  any  words  passing  between  us. 
Before  I  leave  this  house  I  must  request  you  will  give 
me  a  cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds.  As  soon  as 
that  is  done  you  ehall  be  relieved  of  my  presence." 

"  Two  hundred  pounds!"  said  Bobert  Evans,  utterly 
aghast,  both  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  asked,  and 
the  perfect  coolness  Moss  displayed  in  the  matter. 
"  Two  hundred  pounds  i  How  do  you  think  I  could 
obtain  the  money  even  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  it  P 
You  are  perfectly  aware  how  embarrassed  I  have 
lately  been  for  ready  money,  and  the  small  amount 
I  now  have  at  my  banker's." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Moss,  veiy  coolly,  "  if  you 
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are  disposed  to  help  me — and  I  am  sure  jon  are — ^70x1 
can  get  the  amount  in  the  same  manner  you  have 
obtained  other  moneys  lately.*' 

"  In  what  way  do  you  mean  P"  said  Bobert,  with  an 
expression  of  alarm  on  his  countenance  he  tried  in 
Tain  to  conceaL 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  press  me  for  an  answer/'  said 
Moss,  "  as  it  would  give  me  great  pain ;  and  the  more 
BO,  as  it  would  be  a  perfectly  true  one." 

"  I  insist  upon  your  giving  me  an  explicit  answer," 
said  Bobert,  now  greatly  enraged.  ''  Your  words 
appear  to  contain  an  innuendo,  which  I  do  not  intend 
shall  pass  with  impunity.  I  insist,  sir,"  he  continued, 
raising  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  "  that  you  give  me 
a  direct  answer,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"By  forgery,"  said  Moss,  in  a  voice  so  low,  that 
without  the  aid  of  a  guilty  conscience  it  would  hardly 
have  reached  Bobert,  close  as  he  sat  to  Moss.  "  I 
mean  by  forgery,  Mr.  Bobert  Evans." 

Bob€a*t  had  no  sooner  understood  the  words,  than  he 
sprung  from  his  chair,  and  clenching  his  fist,  advanced 
a  step  towards  Moss,  who  remained  quietly  seated, 
looking  his  opponent  cahnly  in  the  face,  and  evidently 
noticing  the  effect  his  words  had  produced ;  when  sud- 
denly the  expression  of  rage  fled  from  Bobert's  coun- 
tenance, and  he  became  deadly  pale,  with  a  cold 
perspiration  striking  out  on  his  forehead.  He  then 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  his  self-possession ; 
and,  throwing  himself  in  his  chair,  he  said  to  Moss, 
with  as  much  coherency  as  he  could  assume :  "  What 
can  you  mean,  sir,  by  making  so  infamous  an  accusa- 
tion against  me  P" 

"  I  mean  nothing,  sir,  but  the  plain  straightforward 
truth,"  said  Moss,  calmly  and  deliberately.  "  I  said, 
you  could  obtain  the  money  as  you  have  obtained  other 
large  sums  of  late,  by  forgery.  Do  not  think  I  make 
the  accusation  at  random.  I  could  tell  you,  if  I 
pleased,  every  time  that  you  have  forged  your  friend 
Macmurdo's  name.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  con- 
tinued, noticing  on  Bobert's  countenance  the  extreme 
terror  he  was  under,  "  I  have  no  intention  to  act 
in  an  unfriendly  or  dishonourable  manner  by  you. 
Your  secret  is  as  perfectly  safe  in  my  keeping  as 
it  could  be  in  your  own.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only 
fair  that  I  should  have  my  share  in  the  profits.  They 
will  be  far  less  than  your  own;  but  it  is  only  just 
it  should  be  so,  as  you  have  all  the  danger  and  I  have 
none.  Now,  Evans,  I  think  we  perfectly  understand 
each  other;  so  let  us  be  good  friends  for  the  future." 

For  some  minutes  Evans  preserved  a  dead  silence; 
but  at  last  the  necessity  of  saying  something  became 
pei'fectly  clear  to  him,  and  with  considerable  hesita- 
tion in  his  tone,  said— 

"  I  assure  you.  Moss,  you  are  totally  mistaken  in  the 
conclusion  you  have  come  to.  I  am  quite  incapable  of 
behaving  in  so  dishonest  a  manner.  It  is  a  great  pity 
you  should  have  thought  fit  to  bring  an  accusation  of 
the  kind  against  me.  You  know  perfectly  well  my 
willingness  to  oblige  you,  but  you  know  equally  well 
how  straitened  I  am  for  money.  If  you  insist  upon  it, 
you  shall  have  the  cheque ;  at  the  same  time  you  will 
oblige  me  greatly  if  you  could  do  without  it." 

"My  dear  fdlow,"  said  Moss,  "I  assure  you  it 
grieves  me  exceedingly  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience, 
but  the  money  I  must  have.  This  I  promise  you — ^that 
I  will  make  it  go  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  and  I  hope 
not  again  to  call  upon  you  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
have  made  an  excellent  book  on  the  St.  Leger — so  | 


good,  that  I  am  certain  of  winning — and  then,  I  sin- 
cerely trust,  I  shaU  not  only  be  able  to  repay  you  tliis 
money,  but  also  a  considerable  portion  d  that  yoa 
have  already  advanced  me." 

"  If  there  is  no  alternative,"  said  Bobert,  "  I  sappoee 
I  must  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  money."  So  saying, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  opening  Ids  writing-deBk, 
took  from  it  his  cheque-book,  and  immediately  filled 
up  a  draft  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

"There  it  is.  Moss,"  he  said,  handing  it  to  lum; 
"  but  you  little  know  the  inoonvenience  it  wiU  caoae 
me." 

"  As  I  said  before,  Evans,"  replied  Moss,  patting 
the  cheque  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  "  I  am  exceed- 
ingly  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  help  it;  the  money  1 
mast  have.  Now,  let  us  part  friends,"  he  continued, 
holding  out  his  hand,  "  for  we  must  now  both  row  in 
the  same  boat ;  and  it  would  be  folly,  if  not  madness, 
for  us  to  quarrd." 

Moss  now  left  the  house,  and  Bobert  remained  by 
himself  in  the  dining-room.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe,  even  in  a  faint  manner,  the  state  of  mind 
the  g^ty  wretch  was  in.  Up  to  the  present  time  be 
had  been  uncertain  whether  his  subordinate  was  aware 
of  his  crime ;  yet,  terrible  as  was  that  uncertainty,  it 
was  perfect  ease  when  compared  with  the  knowledge 
that  Moss  was  cognizant  of  the  forgeries  he  had  com- 
mitted. He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  agony.  Again  and  again  did  he  attempt 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  to  reUeve  him 
from  the  fearful  strait  he  was  in ;  but  he  felt,  at  the 
same  time,  his  supplications  were  unheeded.  What  to 
do  he  knew  not.  He  did  not  feel  that  "  sin  would 
pluck  out  sin ; "  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  the  dread- 
ful certainty  that  every  fresh  act  of  dishonesty  would 
increase  the  avalanche  which  was  hanging  over  him, 
and  which  but  a  breath  from  the  wretch  in  whose 
power  he  was  could  cause  to  falL  There  appeared 
to  him  but  one  way  to  obtain  even  a  short  respite, 
and  that  was  to  plunge  still  deeper  into  the  horrible 
transactions  in  which  he  was  already  so  inextricably 
involved.  In  this  fearful  state  of  mind  he  continaed 
for  more  than  two  hours,  totally  unheeding  the  mes- 
sages which  were  sent  from  his  wife's  room,  that  he 
would  come  upstairs  and  sit  with  her.  At  last  Mis* 
Murphy,  hearing  that  Bobert  was  alone,  determined 
to  try  her  powers  of  persuasion,  and  come  into  the 
parlour  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the 
room,  and  noticed  Bobert's  extraordinary  wild  and 
haggard  look,  she  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  distress,  and, 
rushing  towards  him,  clasped  him  in  her  arms. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "what  has  happened  to 
annoy  or  distress  you  P  Do  tell  me,  for  you  make  me 
perfectly  wretched." 

"  Nothing,  mother,  nothing  whatever,"  said  Bobertt 
conjuring  up  a  ghastly  smile  on  his  countenance. 
"  What  should  frighten  you  so  P  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me." 

"  Bobert,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  you  are  not  telling 
me  the  truth.  Maria  and  I  have  noticed  for  some  time 
past  that  there  is  something  which  distresses  yoa. 
Now,  my  dear  boy,  do  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  said  Bobert,  pettishly. 

"  Bobert,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  going  on  her  knees 
before  him,  "  once  more  I  implore  you  to  teU  me.  I 
am  sure  thei'e  is  something  distresses  you,  and  it  makes 
me  perfectly  miserable.  On  my  knees,  I  implore  of 
you  to  teU  me  the  truth.    No  matter  what  it  may  be. 
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it  win  be  better  than  this  terrible  imcertaint  j."  And 
here  the  poor  old  woman  burst  into  so  yiolent  a  flood 
of  tears,  that  Bobert  was  not  proof  against  her.  He 
raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  kissing  her  affection- 
ately, said  he  would  tell  her  all.  He  had  hardly  made 
the  promise,  however,  than  he  resolved  to  break  it,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  keep  it  but  in  part.  The  idea  came 
b^ore  him,  in  a  moment,  that  should  he  tell  the  honest 
old  woman,  whose  life  had  been  one  of  perfect  inflexible 
probity,  that  he  was  a  forger,  he  feared  the  shock 
might  cause  her  death,  especially  when  he  considered 
the  intense  love  she  bore  him. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  the  truth  is,  I  have  for  some 
time  past  been  dreadfully  distressed  for  money ;  and 
where  to  look  for  it  I  know  not." 

"  Is  that  all,  Bobert,  my  dear  P"  said  Mrs.  Murphy, 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  face,  and  rising  from  her 
knees ;  "  is  that  all  ?  Why,  then,  did  you  not  speak 
of  it  to  me  before  P  Svery  farthing  I  have  in  the  world 
is  at  your  service,  and  you  know  it.  Let  me  know  how 
much  it  is  you  want,  and  if  I  have  it  it  shall  be  given 
to  you." 

"  Mother,"  said  Bobeit,  and  here  he  spoke  the  truth, 
"I  have  more  than  once  thought  of  asking  you  for  it; 
but  on  each  occasion  I  feared  that,  by  some  mischance 
in  business,  I  might  not  be  able  to  repay  you." 

"Nonsense,  Bobert,"  she  said,  "you  ought  not  to 
have  thought  anything  of  the  kind,  about  me,  of  all 
people.  I  do  not  fear  your  losing  it ;  and  even  if  you 
lost  all  I  have,  I  should  then  only  be  in  the  same 
position  I  have  been  in  the  greater  part  of  my  life — a 
poor  woman.  Now,  tell  me,  dear,  how  much  do  you 
want  at  the  present  time  P  I  have  five  hundred  potmds 
by  me ;  if  that  will  be  of  any  service,  you  can  have  it. 
Take  it  with  you  to-morrow,  if  you  like.  If  you  want 
more  afterwards,  you  can  have  it,  even  to  the  last 
shilling  I  possess;  but  pray  do  not  wear  that  wo- 
begone  face  any  longer.  Why,  my  poor  boy,"  she 
continued,  "  you  are  getting  to  look  quite  like  an  old 
man,  and  your  beautiful  black  hair,  that  I  used  to  be 
BO  proud  of,  is  getting  as  grey  as  x>oor  Muiphy's  was 
before  his  death.  Now,  come  upstairs,  and  see  Maria ; 
and  do  look  a  little  cheerful.  You  need  not  tell  her 
what  we  have  been  talking  about,  as  it  might  wony 
her,  and  she  has  no  strength  to  lose.  There,  give  me 
a  kiss,  and  come  upstairs  at  once.  The  five  hundred 
pounds  you  can  take  with  you  to-morrow  morning ;  I 
will  give  it  you  before  you  leave  the  house." 

Mrs.  Murphy  and  Bobert  now  joined  Maria  in  the 
bedroom,  and  the  evening  passed  off  with  greater 
happiness  to  Bobert  than  he  had  felt  for  many  a  day. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Murphy  placed  in  Bobert's 
hands  an  envelope  containing  five  one  hundred  pound 
notes,  with  which  he  immediately  hurried  off  to  his 

Ohoinsyb. — ^Not  a  vestige  of  a  chimnej  is  found  in  Hercu- 
laneom,  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  chimneys 
were  known  before  the  Christian  era.  The  smoke  being  allowed 
to  escape  through  a  holo  in  the  roof  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience, and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  bark  was  peeled  from 
the  wood,  or  It  was  soaked  in  lees  of  oil,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  oldest  mention  made  of  chimneys,  as  at  present  used, 
is  in  a  Venetian  manuscript,  which  states  that  somo  were 
thrown  down  by  an  carthqueJire  in  1347.  In  England  they 
must  have  been  intrednoed  later,  since  Holinshed,  who  wrote 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  speaks  of  them  as  a  Inzury.  In 
oriental  oonntries^  a  brazier  with  a  fire  on  it  was  carried  where 
tt&  was  wanted,  and  the  smoke  escaped  in  the  best  way  it 
could.    Fireplaces  and  stoves  were  unknown. 
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AiiTHOUGH  printing  was  invented  in  China,  and  used 
as  a  medium  of  information  many  centuries  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Europe,  yet  newspapers,  sudi  as 
abound  in  western  countries,  are  almost  unknown  in 
that  multitudinous  empire.  The  few  periodicals  issued 
from  the  press  are  meagre  publications,  and  contain 
little  or  nothing  of  what  we  call  "  public  opinion."  A 
censorship  has  existed  in  that  cotmtry,  from  time  im- 
memorial 
Hence 

the  narrowest  

tion  emanates  from  tlie  emperor  and  liis  councillors  at 
Peking,  or  the  officers  of  government  in  the  provinces. 
It  has  been  said  "  that  uie  press  in  China,  is  free  to 
every  one,"  and  that  "  the  printer  and  the  vendor  have 
only  to  be  careful  not  to  offend  the  government,  and 
they  may  sin  with  impunity  against  decency  and 
morality."  The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  strictly- 
true,  but  the  first  part  requires  to  be  qualified.  It  is 
true  that  "  no  license  is  demanded,  no  imjprimatur  is 
required"  to  issue  any  periodical;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  afford  no  protection  to  the  press,  and 
there  is  not  a  subject  on  politics,  religion,  or  aU  the 
thousand  fields  of  pure  literature,  to  wmch  freedom  of 
discussion  is  guaranteed.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  terms 
liberty  and  freedom  are  understood  by  the  people  of 
Christendom,  the  language  of  China  has  no  appropriate 
characters  to  define  them.  Hie  press,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  is  not  free.  It  is  simply  tolerated, 
and  that  under  the  strictest  surveillance. 

Among  the  populace  the  only  publications  circulated 
resembling  newspapers  are  slips  of  paper  occasionally 
issued  on  the  occurrence  of  eventful  news,  or  some- 
times to  report  mere  trifles.  These  are  sold  for  the 
smallest  coin  of  the  realm,  caUed  cash  by  Europeans, 
and  are  named  Sin-wan  eke,  signifying  "  newly-heard 
paper,"  which  is  equivalent  to  our  term  "  newspaper." 
These  issues  may  be  compared  to  the  slips  of  paper 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  generation,  recording  some 
great  political  or  warlike  event,  or  the  "last  dying 
speech  and  confession  "  of  a  culprit  on  the  gallows — ^a 
description  of  newspaper  which  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  modem  penny  press.  Althoiu^h  that  is  com- 
paratively a  small  sum  for  the  price  ot  a  newspaper  in 
£ngland,  which  in  some  towns  is  reduced  to  one  half - 
pennv,  yet  the  Chinese  publication  is  issued  for  the 
smallest  coin  of  the  realm,  equivalent  to  one  twentieth 
of  a  pennj^.  Of  course  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  of  the  subject-matter 
contained  in  them.  Still  it  has  been  observed  that  for 
an  issue  of  Sin-wan  chs  to  succeed  in  China,  it  must  be 
sold  very  cheap,  so  that  the  poorer  classes  can  afford  to 
buy  it.  A  curious  coincidence  in  the  history  of  news- 
papers arises  here,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  word 
"  gazette,"  given  to  our  official  newspapers,  is  derived 
from  gazetta,  the  name  of  a  small  Venetian  coin,  which 
was  the  price  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
Venice. 

The  next  publication  which  contains  news  is  called 
yuen  moonpaou,  signifying  "a  report  from  the  gates," 
and  published  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces. 
Like  the  Sin-wan  eke,  it  consists  of  a  small  sheet,  but 
sold  for  more  than  one  coin,  according  to  its  dimen- 
sions. The  subject-matter  is  quite  different,  while  it  is 
issued  at  regular  intervals,  generally  every  day.  As 
its  title  denotes,  the  information  it  contains  comes 
from  the  gates  of  the  yamoon,  or  official  residences  of 
the  provincial  governors,  and  others  in  high  authorily ; 
but  the  contents  are  not  furnished  by  them  directly  to 
the  publisher,  who  is  only  a  private  printer.  At  the 
gates  of  these  yamoons  a  clerk  is  stationed,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  record  the  visits  of  all  who  have  an  audience  of 
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Hs  master,  while  others  are  in  the  audience  chamber 
to  note  the  circumstances  attending  the  visit,  or  when 
the  audience  chamber  was  opened.  For  example: — 
"  His  excellency,  governor  Jans,  at  eight  o'clock  a.m., 
under  a  salute  of  guns,  opened  the  doors  of  his  office, 
entered  the  great  nail  of  audience,  and  turning  his 
face  towards  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  did  him  rever- 
ence. He  then  '  opened  the  seals '  of  his  office,  and  all 
his  clerks  and  attendants  came  forward  in  their  order, 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  offered  their 
con^^ratulations.  The  doors  were  then  closed,  and  he 
received  and  issued  official  documents.  All  the  high 
functionaries  and  literary  gentlemen  of  rank  direct 
their  subalterns  to  send  messengers  to  present  their 
congratulations."  This  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  what  occurred  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  does  not 
describe  the  ordinary  routine,  when  a  great  deal  of 
extreme  ceremonial  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  audience 
hall  is  turned  into  a  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  and 
summary  punishment  of  criminals,  as  reported  in  the 
following  extract: — ^**Hi8  excellencv,  governor  Jang, 
arrived  to  join  the  Foo-yuen  (his  colleague)  in  examin- 
ing a  criminal;  and  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  under  a 
salute  of  guns,  the  doors  of  the  great  hall  of  audience 
were  thrown  open,  and  their  excellencies  took  their 
seats,  supported  by  all  the  other  functionaries  as- 
sembled for  the  occasion.  The  police  officers  were 
then  directed  to  bring  forward  the  prisoner.  Tee 
A'Shoon ;  who  was  forthwith  brought  in,  tried,  and  led 
out.  The  Foo-yuen  then  requested  the  imperial  death- 
warrant,  and  sent  a  deputation  of  officers  to  conduct 
the  criminal  to  the  market-place,  without  the  city 
gates,  and  there  decapitate  nim.  Soon  after  the 
officers  returned,  restored  the  death-warrant  to  its 
place,  and  reported  that  they  had  executed  the 
criminal." 

Besides  these  reports  of  judicial  acts  the  provincial 
gazettes  contain  valuable  information  for  the  guidance 
of  the  industrious  population  when  ^stress  appears, 
as  shown  in  the  f ollowmj?  translation  from  the  Foochow 
circular  of  December,  1866 : — "  Ohow,  acting  treasurer 
for  the  province  of  Fohkien,  publishes  the  following, 
with  a  view  to  giving  precise  general  information  on 
cei'tain  points  of  importance.  As  agriculture  and  the 
use  of  tiie  loom  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  under 
heaven,  so  clothing  and  food  are  the  two  articles  most 
needful  to  the  people.  Now  the  province  of  Fohkien 
being  hilly,  and  bordering  on  the  sea,  the  soil  is 
mea^e,  and  the  people  find  therefore  a  difficulty  in 
earning  their  bread;  and  if  silkworm-rearing  and 
cotton-growing  be  not  introduced,  the  masses  will  be 
in  a  state  of  still  further  destitution,  as  having  nothing 
to  wear,  their  very  existence  being  dav  by  day  impe- 
rilled. Lipa,  a  former  prefect  of  Foochow,  says,  in  a 
treatise  regarding  the  planting  of  mulberries  and  the 
fljrowing  of  the  cotton  plant :  *  On  my  arrival  in  the 
Fohkien  province  I  held  this  prefecture,  and  the  silk- 
worms reared  within  my  residence  produced  excellent 
silk  and  fine  lar?e  cocoons,  clearly  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  introduced.  Some  cotton,  too, 
which  I  grew  as  an  experiment,  bore  a  magnificent 
crop  yearly.*  .  .  .  Since  the  treasurer  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  became  aware  of  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  the  people  are  in ;  so  with  the  idea 
of  opening  out  a  new  field,  he  requested  the  viceroy  to 
depute  an  officer  of  Chekiang  to  buy  mulberry  seeds, 
silkworms'  eggs,  and  the  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant : 
directions  too  have  been  given  to  the  soldiers  to  grow 
mulberries  on  all  the  waste  lands  of  government 
within  and  without  the  city  walls."  This  extract  il- 
lustrates the  patriarchal  system  of  government  in 
China ;  and  the  treasurer  concludes  by  informing  the 
people  of  all  classes,  that  as  the  manuf  actuire  oi  siLk 
and  cotton  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  as  affording  a 
means  of  earning  a  livelSiood,  they  should  encourage 
each  other  to  fresh  exertions,  so  that  the  profits  arising 


from  the  same  may  be  heightened,  a  consmmnation 
which  he  earnestly  trusts  may  be  achieved. 

This  publication,  which  has  been  designated  in 
English  "  The  Provincial  Court  Circukr,"  is  publislied 
ear^  on  the  following  day,  like  our  morning  journals. 
Now,  as  the  publisher  only  obtains  his  information  on 
the  evening  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  Chinese  have 
not  hitherto  used  movable  types  for  printiug  it,  they 
resort  to  a  rude  but  ingenious  method  of  hastily  pre- 
paring the  block  for  the  press.  Where  sufficient  time 
can  be  given  the  characters  are  cut  very  beautifaU^ 
on  wood  blocks,  from  which  a  clear  impression  is 
taken.  In  this  instance  the  block  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  wax,  on  which  the  characters  are  trans- 
ferred and  inverted  from  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
they  have  been  written,  and  which  is  afterwards 
ruboed  off,  leaving  the  characters  clear.  The  wax  is 
then  rapidly  scraped  off  the  white  spaces  with  deli- 
cately-pointed tools,  and  the  block .  appears  like  a 
raised  woodcut,  biit  not  so  sharp  iu  the  outline.  The 
impressions,  also,  from  this  rude  style  oi  stereotype, 
are  very  inferior,  and  frequently  illegible. 

Ths  Peking  Gazbtts. — This  is  the  name  given  by 
English  residents  in  China  to  the  principal  newspaper 
in  tne  oounti^,  published  at  Peking.  Formerly  it  was 
called  King  Chax,  signifying  "Transcript  from  the 
Capital,"  from  beinff  compost  of  extracts  copied  from 
documents  in  the  aepartments  of  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Peking,  alid  circulated  in  official  mannscripts 
through  the  provinces.  Now  it  is  named  King  IPax, 
Metropolitan  Reporter,"  and  printed  with  mor 


or 


able  wooden  types,  the  subject-matter  being  obtained 
in  the  following  manner.  "  The  supreme  council  of 
the  empire,  which  includes  the  miniaters,  sits  in  the 
imperial  i>alaoe  at  Peking.  ^  Early  every  morning 
aihple  extracts  from  the  wairs  decided  upon  or  ei- 
ammed  by  the  emperor  the  evening  before  are  fixed 
upon  a  board  in  a  court  of  the  palace.  A  collection  of 
these  extra<:ts  forms  the  annals  of  the  government 
and  thence  the  materials  for  the  history  of  the  empire 
are  drawn.  The  administration  and  the  government 
establishments  at  Peking  are  therefore  ordered  to  make 
a  cop^r  of  the  extracts  every  day,  and  to  preserve  them 
in  tnedr  archives.  The  government  officers  in  the  pro- 
vinces receive  them  by  Uieir  couriers,  who  are  retamed 
in  the  capital  for  that  purpose.  But  in  order  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  may  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  public  affairs,  the  placarded 
extracts  are,  by  permission  of  government^  printed 
completely  at  Peking,  without  a  single  wora  being 
changed  or  omitted." 

The  first-mentioned  transcript,  for  the  use  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  is  published  every  day  of  tht 
year,  but  the  issue  is  linuted,  only  a  very  few  copies 
reaching  Canton,  Woochang,  or  tne  other  capitals  of 
the  provinces — ^nineteen  in  number.  Some  are  carried 
by  tlie  imperial  couriers,  and  others  by  private  con- 
veyance; tne  latter  usually  arriving  first.  Since  the 
establishment  of  foreign  steam  communication  be- 
tween Tientsin,  the  outport  of  Peking,  and  Shanghai, 
the  representatives  of  the  Treaty  Powers  and  the 
English  press  have  received  copies  of  the  "Peking 
Gazette"  so  long  before  the  Chinese  authorities  by 
their  own  dilatory  conveyance,  that  the  consuls  at  that 
port  have  been  in  possession  of  imperial  decrees  and 
reports  of  great  events  many  weeks  in  advance,  so  that 
the  mandarins  have  become  indebted  to  foreigners  for 
the  earliest  information.  From  the  few  copLes  of  this 
official  issue  many  more  are  transcribed.  These  tran- 
scripts are  circulated  in  various  forms,  according  to 
the  wished  of  those  who  seek  for  them.  In  their  best 
style  they  form  a  daily  maniiscript  in  small  octavor  o' 
about  forty  pa^s. 

The  second  isstie,  with  which  the  inhabitants  and 
foreign  residents  in  China  are  best  acquainted;  is  an  m* 
f  erior  publication  to  the  first,  and  appears  only  once  in 
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two  days.  From  copies  of  this  Ofiinese  newspaper  now 
before  ns,  it  appears  to  be  a  poor  publication  for  suoli 
a  great  empire,  and  may  be  compared  to  "  Saunders's 
News  Letter  "  at  its  first  issue  during  the  last  century. 
Like  all  Ohinese  publications,  it  is  printed  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper,  which  is  made  oi  bamboo  ]^ulp,  and 
thin  as  tissue  paper ;  then  folded,  and  forming  what 
we  would  call  a  feaii,  nine  inches  long  and  three  to 
four  inches  wide,  the  whole  twelve  or  fifteen  being 
fastened  in  pamphlet  form.  The  pages  read  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  characters  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  each  page.  The  subjoined  specimen  is  copied  from 
one  of  these  papers.  Some  issues  have  a  cover,  with 
the  title  "  Metropolitan  Reporter  "  in  native  characters 
only ;  others  have  a  desig[n  of  scroll-work  and  dragons, 
emblems  of  the  Celestial  JBmpire,  with  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  holding  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  inscribe  *'  I  have 
to  say,"  and  the  date  of  publication. 


#-,€#. 
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If  the  outward  appearance  of  the  "  Peking  Gazette  " 
is  paltry,  the  contents  make  up  for  it  in  importance. 
These  are  chiefly  edicts  promulgated  by  the  emperor, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Inner  Council,  or  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  memoriaui 
from  censors  and  government  officials,  to  which  his 
majestjr  makes  repues.  As  the  reigning  emperor  of 
China  is  a  minor  in  his  fourteenth  year,  these  duties 
are  performed  by  the  empresses  regent,  his  own 
mother  and  the  first  wife  of  the  late  emperor,  with 
the  advice  of  liis  uncle,  the  minister  for  foreign  affaii*s, 
and  the  other  bi^  functionaries  in  councu.  These 
assemble  in  the  Kail  of  Audience  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  eai'ly  every  morning,  when  memorials  are  pre- 
sented. Usually  they  havel)een  previously  opened,  and 
answers  to  them  prepared  such  as  it  is  presumed  will 
be  approved  of ;  when  they  are  marked  in  red  ink  with 
a  heavy  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  the  words  Jcin  tsze, 
"  respect  this,"  which  none  but  the  emperor  may  use. 

The  imperial  edicts  are  principally  pased  upon  the 
reports  of  the  censors)  who  are  privileged  above  all 
other  officials  in  pointing  out  the  backslidings  of 
functionaries,  and  even  those  of  the  princes  at  the 
court  of  Peking,  not  excepting  the  emperor  himself. 
Reports  from  the  provincial  governors  form  the 
subject,  also,  of  edicts ;  and  the  general  remark  upon 
their  contents  is  to  direct  investigation  into  the 
matters  complained  of,  or  to  grant  rewards  to  those 
who  have  acted  rightly,  and  decree  punishments  to 
those  who  have  acted  wrongfully.  As  all  appointments 
of  importance  are  made  by  the  emperor,  the  imperial 
pleaisure  is  declared  that  so-and-so  will  fill  a  vacant 
post,  or  be  advanced  in  grade,  similar  to  those  an- 
nouncements in  the  "London  Gazette,"  that  "Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint,"  (&c. 

^nt  the  most  important  chiss  of  papers  in  the 
"Peking  Gazette"  are  the  memorials  from  the 
various  Doards,  such  as  the  Board  of  Bites,  of  Civil 
Office,  of  Punishment,  &c.,  and  the  Council  of  Literati. 
As  an  example  of  these  documents,  we  subjoin  some 
extracts  from  a  translation  of  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  emperor  by  the  last-mentioned  institution  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year  (1867),  upon  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  new  college  at  Peking, 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students  in  the  arts  and 
Bciences  of  Europe,  under  the  tuition  of  foreign 
professors  versed  in  their  language.    As  an  indication 


of  the  effects  which  recent  foreign  intercourse  has 
had  upon  the  old  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese,  it  is 
the  most  important  document  that  probably  ever 
appeared  in  the  "Peking  Gazette;"  and  as  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  beinp^  acted  upon  by  the 
government,  it  will  be  the  turning  point  in  the  annals 
of  the  empire  as  recorded  in  its  pages,  which  may 
lead,  let  us  hope,  to  the  regeneration  of  China. 

"  In  proposing  to  your  Majesty  to  favour  the  study 
of  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Council  of  the 
School  of  Languages  is  not  impelled  by  a  sentiment  of 
blind  admiration  K>r  knowledge  of  this  kind  possessed 
by  the  Europeans,  nor  by  an  extravagant  love  of 
novelty.  The  reason  is  that  in  reality  the  construction 
of  machines  for  warlike  and  industrial  purposes,  so  im- 

S^rtant  in  our  days,  is  based  entirely  upon  the  sciences, 
hina  wishes  to  construct  her  steamboats  for  herself; 
but  to  enable  her  to  do  so  European  masters  must 
initiate  her  in  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  point  out  the  course  to  pursue.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  and  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  labour  and 
money  to  hope  that  the  Chinese  could  attain  such  a 
result  by  their  imagination  alone.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  China  has  tried  to  be  powerf  lu  by  her  own 
resources;  but  it  is  clear  now  that  Chinese  genius 
has  produced  all  that  it  is  able  to  produce,  and  that 
intelligent  persons  do  not  conceal  f rom  ■  lliemselves 
that,  m  order  to  walk  alone  ih  future,  it  must  first 
resolve  to  receive  from  Europeans  those   arts   and 

sciences  in  which-  it  is  deficient It  would  also 

be  a  serious  mistake  to  imagine  that  China  abandons 
her  ancient  knowledge  for  that  of  foreigners.  The 
Europeans  admit  that  they  have  borrowed  from  China 
*— or  at  any  rate  from  the  east — ^the  hotions  upon 
wldch  their  science  is  now-a-days  based.  With  their 
spirit  of  research  and  constant  application  they  have  in- 
creased these  notions,  drawn  from  them  all  the  possible 
Erofit,  and  have  finally  discarded  antiquated  theories  in 
vroTir  of  those  more  modem  or  exact.  ...  To  those 
who  may  say  that  China  humiliates  herself  in  seeking 
instruction  from  foreigners,  we  shall  reply  that,  if  one 
thing  in  particular  can  make  a  nation  blush,  it  is  to  be 
ignorant  of  that  which  others  know. .  What  immense 

E regress  have  not  Europeans  made  during  the  last 
fty  years  in  the  construction  of  steamships — to 
cite  only  a  single  fact — ^incessantly  seeking  after 
better  combinations,  and  vying  with  each  other  in 
labour  and  efforts !  Even  Japan  has  sent  to  Europe 
officers  intended  to  seek  instruction  in  the  various 
sciences  there  taught.  Thus,  without  speaking  of 
European  nations,  each  of  which  seeks  to  raise  itself 
above  the  others  by  knowledge  and  civilisation,  Japan 
has  not  wished  to  remain  in  the  rear.  That  country 
also  desires  to  take  her  place  amongst  the  strong, 
while  China  alone,  continuing  obstinate  in  her  in- 
difference and  her  ancient  customs,  would  condemn 
herself  to  stand  aloof  from  the  general  activity.  This 
is  a  true  reason  of  disgrace.  If  we  do  not  feel  the 
humiliation  in  being  iiderior  to  others,  but  only  in 
taking  others  as  our  instructors,  without  considering 
that  by  desire  of  equalling  we  may  perhaps  attain  the 
glory  of  surpassing  them,  it  natui'sdly  results  that  we 
aball  never  know  anjthing,  and  shall  have  the  eternal 
humiliation  of  inferiority.  .  .  ." 

The  remarkable  memorial,  of  which  the  above  are 
only  extracts,  proceeds  to  point  out  how  the  object  in 
view  may  be  accomplished,  to  which  a  code  of  regula- 
tions is  appended.  Underneath  the  memorial,  as 
published  in  the  "Peking  Gkizette,"  the  emperor's 
signature  is  given,  Toong  Chee,  signifying  •'Union 
in  the  Cause  of  Law  and  Order,"  and  dated  Peking, 
January  ^th,  1867,  with  the  imperial  remark,  "  The 
preceding  is  approved :  Respect  tnis  I"  We  may  add, 
that  in  pursuance  of  the  contemplated  college,  tho 
European  agents  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  have 
I  sent  to  Europe  for  competent  profeissors  and  teachers. 
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I.— HIS  LIFE  AND  POSTBT. 

SUABIA  Lab  been  speciallj  distinguished  as  the  seat 
and  home  of  Gennan  poetry,  both  secnhir  and  sacred. 
Among  authors  of  the  latter  are  to  be  noted  HUler, 
Hahn,  (a  peasant),  Bahnmaier,  Barth,  Boigel  (author 
of  "  ^e  Gnomon  "),  and  Knapp.  Of  tiie  secahir  poets, 
Uhland,  Hauf ,  Morike,  Komer,  Qustav  Schwab,  and 
the  subject  of  this  papier  are  the  most  distinguished — 
Schiller  hem^freUefrineeps. 

The  raider  is  invited  to  accompany  me  on  a  visit  to 
Schiller's  birthplace.  It  is  a  lovely  May  morning; 
the  carol  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  fruit  blossoms  and 
flowers,  and  the  first  leaves  and  *'  tender  grapes "  of 
the  vineyards  alon?  the  terraced  slopes,  the  ohesnuts  in 
blossom  of  variedliue  and  colour,  with  a  bright  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  the  soft  warm  breath  of  the  bree^ 
mom— all  conspire  to  make  our 'journey  to  Marbaoh 
delightful.  LeEiving  Stuttgard,  the  capital,  we  are 
earned  by  the  railway  in  a  brief  space  of  time  to 
Ludwig[sburg,  a  town  not  much  above  a  century  old, 
well  built  and  airy,  and  with  many  delightful  avenues 
shaded  from  the  summer  heat  by  trees  impenetrable 
to  the  sunbeams.  Once  a  ducal  court  had  its  residence 
here,  with  its  schloss  and  its  parks,  where  an  English 
princess,  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  Hanoverian  Gkorges, 
lived  as  the  oonsort  of  the  first  Idng  of  Wurtemberg, 
a  somewhat  lonely,  and  it  is  said,  a  not  venr  happy 
life.  In  the  royal  chapel  attached  to  the  palace  ner 
ashes  repose,  and  her  memory  is  fragrant  to  this  day, 
as  having  been  a  s^erous  bene&ctor  d  the  poor,  and 
— childless  hersefi-y-tender  and  affectionate  towaixls 
children,  whom  ofttimes  she  gathered  around  her,  pro- 
viding for  their  amusements  and  ministering  to  their 
happmess. 

JLb  we  pass  through  Ludwigsburg  we  see  that  it  is 
a  ffarrison  town.  Here  is  the  general  dep6t  for  the 
whole  army  of  Wurtemberg,  and  one  third  of  the 
inhabitants  are  soldiers.  By  a  postal  conveyance  we 
are  carried  through  lovely  scenery,  and  descend  into 
a  fertile  valley,  enclosed  on  eitiher  hand  by  wood- 
crowned  hills,  and  watered  by  the  translucent  and 
rapidlv-flowing  Neckar.  Before  us  to  the  eastward 
rises  tne  veiy  ancient  town  of  Marbach,  once  the  scene 
of  cruel  devastation  by  the  army  of  Louis  le  Grand  of 
France,  whose  generals  carried  fire  and  sword  all 
through  these  regions.  Except  for  its  fine  situation 
there  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  town  itself;  and  yet 
it  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  cultivated  men  <^  all  nations,  and 
specially  the  cynosure  and  the  pride  of  the  Gennan 
race,  tor  here,  in  a  small  house,  half  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  the  passer-by,  and  not  remarkable  for  its 
architecture,  firat  saw  the  light,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1759,  Johann  Ohristoph  Friederich  Schiller. 
He  was  the  son  of  Johann  Kaspar  Schiller,  a  militaiy 
surgeon.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  reduced  his  army,  and 
Schiller's  father  became  director  <^  the  ducal  sardens 
and  castle  of  the  once  famous  "  Solitude,"  with  the 
honorary  rank  of  major.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  the 
poet,  was  Elizabetha  Dorothea  Kodweiz. 

Young  Schiller  spent  one  year  at  a  classical  school 
in  Lud^gsburg,  where  he  was  distinguished  for 
ffreat  diligence  as  a  scholar,  although  in  feeble  and 
delicate  health.  His  parents  intended  that  he  should 
enter  the  Theolofficfd  Gymnasium  ("  Eloster  Schule  "), 
with  the  view  ox  his  becominp^  a  dergyman  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  But  the  reigning  duke  had  about 
that  time  established  an  academy  for  training  youths 
in  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  art ;  and  being 
of  a  despotic  temper,  without  any  regard  to  the  boy's 
aptitudes  and  tastes,  or  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents, 
he  commanded  that  he  should  become  a  student  at  | 


this  institution.  This  establishment  ere  long  became 
famous  and  flourishing.  Its  or^^anization  was  strictly 
military,  the  duke  himself  acting  as  superintendent, 
and  permitting  no  interference  £rom  any  quarter. 
Schiller  enteral  the  institution,  known  as  ''Dokc 
Charles's  Academy,"  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Without 
any  choice  being  given  as  to  what  branch  of  stu^ 
he  would  prefer,  he  was  ordered  to  devote  hioiBelf  to 
medicine.  During  the  period  of  his  attendance  in 
this  department  his  poetical  genius  b^^  to  reveal 
itself.  The  duke  was  intolerant  of  any  prodivitieB  of 
this  kind  among  the  students  of  the  academy,  and  the 
nascent  bard,  in  epite  of  himself  fired  and  filled  with 
the  "  faculty^  divine,"  was  oblised  to  resort  to  many 
stratagems  in  order  to  grati^  his  ruling  paadon, 
and  to  give  scope  and  expression  to  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  are  now  and  for  all  time  will  be 
"  married  to  immortal  verse."  Among  other  devices, 
he  feigned  sickness,  in  order  that  he  might  be  sent  as 
a  patient  to  the  hospital  of  the  academy ;  and  when  on 
his  bed  his  pen  was  ousy  in  wri^^  down  the  burning 
words  of  poetry  and  song.  It  was  in  truth,  under  such 
difficulties  as  nothing  but  the  living  force  of  genins 
could  surmount,  that  his  famous  "Bobbers  was 
written,  at  intervals  extending  over  several  years. 
Meanwhile  his  medical  studies  were  not  neglected,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  several  prizes  which  he  obtained, 
and  by  his  appointment  in  1780  to  the  position  of  a 
regimental  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the 
anny. 

POBTBT  AWD  PBBILS. 

His  "  Bobbers  "  was  first  issued  at  his  own  expense, 
as  he  was  unable  to  find  a  bookseller  to  take  the  risk 
of  its  publication.  But  as  soon  as  the  duke  was  aware 
of  the  publication  of  the  play,  his  anger  was  so  kindled 
against  the  author,  that  he  almost  deprived  him  of 
personal  liberty.  There  ia  a  tradition  tnat  the  dnke, 
walking  through  the  park,  one  day  came  suddenlj  on 
a  party  of  young  officers  and  students,  who,  not  aware 
01  his  approach,  were  listening  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  declamation  by  Schiller  of  fiie  chief  portions  of  his 
"  Bobbers."  The  ire  of  the  prince  v^as  Greatly  in- 
creased when  he  learnt  that  Schiller  haio,  wiwont 
leave,  made  a  journey  to  Mannheim  to  be  present  at  the 
first  representation  of  his  work.  He  was  immediately 
put  under  arrest  for  a  fortnight,  to  which  was  added 
the  heavier  punishment  of  an  extracted  promise  on  hiB 
part,  never  to  publish  any  production  which  did  not 
bear  on  his  medical  studies.  This  was  the  more 
ag^puvatinff,  as  besides  many  smaller  pieces  in  mann- 
script,  Schmer  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  lannch 
one  of  his  most  famous  works,  "  Fiesco."  ^us,  drivoi 
almost  to  despair,  he  determined  to  make  Ins  esea^ 
from  the  ducny;  and  after  a  secret  partiuff  from  his 
loved  and  loving  mother,  with  a  faithful  friend,  a 
musical  composer,  called  Streidier,  he  fled  from  Statt- 
gard  on  the  17th  of  September,  1782,  assuming  the 
name  of  Doctor  Kitter,  wnile  his  companion  took  that 
of  Doctor  Wolf. 

SCHILLBS  ABBOAD. 

The  poet's  flight  was  deepened  in  its  hardships  by 
his  poverty.    He  left  Stutt^urd  penniless  and  in  debt; 
he  had  no  capital  for  his  future  sustenance  except  his 
brain.    On  his  arrival  at  Mannhftim  he  found  that  his 
**  Bobbers "  had  been  previously  represented,  withoot  | 
any  pecuniair  advanta^  to  the  author,  while  oihen  I 
had  profited  largely  by  its  production.    Depressed  bj  | 
wan^  he  almost  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  the 
qualities  that  make  a  poet,  especially  when,  on  reading 
portions  of  his  "  Fiesco  "  to  some  of  his  friends,  in- 
cluding his  companion  in  fiight,  itwas  unanimously 
condemned.   After  a  short  stay  at  MftTit^hftSm,  withoot 
means,  the  two  friends  set  out  on  foot  to  Frankfort,  a 
three  days'  journey,  during  which  Schiller,  unaccns- 
tomed  to  fatigue,  repeatedly  lay  down  weary  and  faint 
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nnder  a  tree,  and  fell  Asleep.  He  Iiad  boped,  ou  arriTing 
at  Frankfort,  to  hare  received  from  the  director  who 
hsd  BO  largely  profited  bj  his  "Bobbers"  a  remittance 
of  one  hundred  Sorina.  Bitter  was  bis  disappointment 
when  a  letter  came  refueing  the  request  l^ing  thus 
in  nrgent  want,  Sobiller  took  one  of  hia  eaj'lieBt  poteme 
(wbicn,  however,  has  been  lost)  to  »  Frankfort  pnb- 
liaber,  offering  it  to  him  for  twenty-five  florins,  Dut  in 
his  pride  refused  to  part  with  it  when  only  eighteen 
guilders  were  placed  before  him. 

At  laet  one  day  be  received  a  Bom  of  thirty  florins, 
which  hia  devoted  mother  with  great  difficulty  had  Kot 
together,  with  which  aid  he  was  enabled  to  pay  nia 
debts  at  Frankfort  and  to  return  to  Mannheim.  There, 
after  many  vicisBitndcs  and  privations,  he  found  a 
pnrchaser  for  hia  "  Fiesoo "  for  eleven  louia  d'or, 
nearly  t«n  pounds.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  off 
some  of  biB  ofalieatione,  and  to  travel  by  mail  to 
Bsnerbach.,  near  Meiningen,  in  Saiony,  where  Madame 
de  Wolzogen,  whose  acc[naintanoe  Bcluller  had  made  at 
StuttgarC  resided.  Hib  friend  here  part«d  from  him 
with  many  tears.  Schiller  hoped  that  in  Banerbach 
he  shoiddDe  able  without  inteiruption  to  continue  his 
literary  career,  and  had  already  projected  two  new 
works.  But  be  had  been  ao  wounded  in  spirit,  and 
^tated  by  continnons  and  beartlesB  ill-treatment, 
that  he  became  almost  misanthropic,  and  thus  his 
progress  waa  arreat«d. 

He  soon  be^on  to  yearn  after  fellowship  Ani  inter- 
course with  kindred  minds.  Sofne  time  after  this  a 
letter  of  apology,  conohed  in  affectionaljb  termB,  was 
received  from  the  director  at  Mannheim,  who  also 
invited  b'T"  to  return  thither.  Ho  did  bo,  bnd  was 
offered  an  appointment,  with  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
pounds  a  Tear.  He  soon,  however,  rebelled  against 
the  idea  of  working  and  writing  by  order,  and  resigned 
hia  situation  even  while  his  debts  at  Stdttgard  "  were 
pressing  on  him  like  a  nightmare."  When  despairing 
of  help  from  any  quarter,  and  forgottan  and  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers,  a  simple  and  aJmoat  unlettered 
citizen  at  Mannheim,  a  builder,  nddned  Anton  Helzel, 
raised  among  his  townsmen  a  sum  snfflcient  to  rdieve 
the  poet  from  hia  preeaing  necessities.  Schiller  now 
began  to  think  better  of  human  natai«.  He  repaired 
to  Weimar,  where  a  government  anointment  was 
given  him.  He  reached  Weimar  in  1787,  at  the  titne 
when  Goethe,  his  great  contempoi^iy,  then  a  citlien 
of  that  town,  was  obaent  in  Italy.  But  there  he  f  ohnd 
two  other  kindred  spirits,  Wicland  and  Herder,  and 
was  also  presented  at  the  ducal  court,  then  famoufe  for 
its  patronage  of  eminent  men.  Soon  after  he  waa 
introduced  to  Herr  Ton  Lengefeldt,  who  held  an 
important  ofBce  at  courti,  and  whose  daughter  Charlotte 
was  destined  to  be  hia  future  wife. 

aCHILLEte  AS  PBOFESBOB. 

In  1788  an  offer  was  made  to  Schiller  of  i. 

ment  as  profeaaor  of  history  at  Jena,  whli  ij 

accepted,  although  no  salary  was  attached  i  e; 

the  teea  of  the  shidenta  who  might  enrol  U  u 

his  hearers  being  hia  only  source  of  incc  Vo 

cares  and  sorrows  lay  heavily  upon  >ii"in  st 

lecture  waa  a  great  success.      There  ww   _.   .  _2d 

audience,  and  ao  delighted  were  the  students  that  they 
serenaded  him  in  the  evening.  Bnt  with  all  this  bia 
worldly  prospecta  did  not  improve,  and  hia  intended 
union  with  Charlotte  Yon  Lengefeldt  seemed  to  be 
more  distant  than  ever.  Once  inoro  in  bis  extremity, 
relief  came,  in  the  form  of  an  eitraxjrdinary  annual 
allowance  from  the  dnke,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
thalers ;  a  small  sum  indeed,  yet  to  the  sangiiihc  iina- 
gination  of  the  poet  it  seemed  sufiicient  to  warrajit  h'"*" 
to  enter  the  matrimonial  siate.  The  marriage  wKh 
celebrated  on  the  22iid  of  February,  1790. 

While  still  oppressed  with  aune^  by  reason  of  a 
limited  income,  and  by  many  visitations  of  eiokness  to 


his  household,  his  nimtal  labours  were  constant  and  | 
nnintcrmpted.  It  is  stated  that  in  reading  and 
writing  he  spent  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty.fonr.  i 
Succour  to  a  certain  extent,  prompted  by  the  affection  ' 
and  Bympathioa  of  hia  admirers  in  North  Germanjr,  j 
was  furnished  him.  One  friend,  for  example,  he&ring  of 
hia  distresses  and  the  frequent  illnesses  of  himself  and  ' 
family,  determined  to  allow  him  one  thousand  thsltrs  ' 
per  annum  for  three  yeara,  which  Schiller  duly  receive!  , 

After  ten  years'  absence  from  his  native  coimtrv,  th«  i 
poet,  now  famous,  determined  to  visit  his  bdoved 
mother,  on  which  occasion  the  Duke  of  Wnrtemberg,  ' 
his  former  patron  and  persecutor,  ignored  him  entirdj.  ' 
Schiller  had  taken  hia  vrife  with  K'm,  and  soon  aft«T 
their  arrival  their  hearts  were  made  glad  by  the  hirth 
of  a  firstborn  child — a  son,  I 

After  a  time  Schiller  returned  to  Jena,  and  the  north 
of  Oermanv  henceforth  was  bis  second  home.  It  wis 
there  that  he  wrote  hia  principal  works,  both  in  poetrr 
and  proB&  His  social  and  politick  views  were  mucB 
influenced  and  shaped  by  the  ideas  which  first  revealed 
themaelves  in  connection  with  the  French  Eevolntion. 
In  fact,  his  sentiments  in  the  "  Bobbers,"  and  some  of 
hia  earlier  prodoctions,  gave  such  pleasure  to  the  lead- 
ing revolutionists  at  Paris,  that  the  National  Coaieo- 
tion  conferred  upon  him,  in  1793,  the  honours  and 
privileges  of  French  citizenship.  But  though  a  liberal 
in  his  political  views,  the  exceaaes  which  were  com- 
mitted m  the  sacred  name  of  hberty  filled  him  with 
disgust  and  horror.  He  songht  consolation  in  ihi 
philosophy  of  Kant,  to  the  study  of  which  be  devoted 
himself,  and  from  which,  aa  a  standpoint,  ha  toruKd 
hia  estimate  of  the  historic  events  both  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  Philosophy,  history,  and  testhetics  were 
henceforth  hia  favourite  stndiea. 

tNTEBCOCBSB  OF  aOETHX,  BmiBOLDT,  AHD 


The  year  1791  was  an  important  one  in  Schiller'alife. 
ft  was  titek  tliat  he  formed  the  a«qi)WntaDce  of 
Wilfaelth  Voh  Bumboldt,  the  stateaman  who8«  mind 
was  well  compared  to  that  of  Pericles  of  Athens,  and  ' 
who,  from  the  deep  and  admiring  interest  which  be 
felt  towards  Bohiller's  gifts  and  pursuits,  furnished  »  i 
bowerf ul  stimulus  to  the  further  development  of  lua  I 
frcnius.  For  days  and  nights  they  were  in  close<t 
mtercottrse,  and  ere  long  the  illustrious  Goethe  joinal 
them.  The  two  poeta  bad  met  once  before,  but  th^  . 
IntercoQrse  waa  brief,  and  was  not  followed  by  intimate  | 
fellowship.  When  thev  met  a  second  time  they  were. 
by  mutuM  attraction,  £^wn.  to  each  other,  and  at  oatc 
eombiiiDd  in  united  literary  labours. 

Schiller  had  just  coinmenced  the  preparation  of  a 
poetical  annual,  and  Goethe  pro^ereu  hia  aid.  Han^ 
of  Schiller's  best  productions  first  saw  the  light  in  thu 
ItHkl  publication.  Both  his  own  contributions  and 
those  of  Goethe  were  subjected  to  the  envious  criii- 
cisma  of  what — if  we  might  bring  in  an  allusion  to  tbe  | 
"  Dnnciad"  of  Alexander  Pope  and  the  literary  hacks 
of  the  last  century — might  be  called  the  "Q^ubStTee^" 
school  of  German  writers.  In  retaliation,  the  parties  , 
Attacked  issued  a  series  of  short,  pithy,  and  biting 
apothegms,  which  were  entitled  "  Xnvia,"  amoonting 
in  number  to  nearly  bii  hundred.  It  was  never  ascer- 
tained what  were  the  respective  shares  of  tbe  two  selF' 
avengers  in  this  work,  but  they  came  ont  from  the 
contest  applauded  victors,  and  more  popular  than  ever. 
All  this  time  more  serious  work  waa  not  neglected- 
It  wis  then  that  Schiller  comlwjscd  what  may  be  call«i 
the  triple  dramatic  poem  of  "  WaUenstein,  in  whicb 
the  Thirty_  Years'  War,  in  its  leading  features  and  j 
social  bearings,  is  so  vividly  portrayed. 
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Weimar,  and  leaving  Jena,  he  remoTed  tliitber  in  1797. 
In  that  year  he  wrote  most  of  his  ballads,  by  which  he 
was  placed  on  such  a  pinnacle  of  fame  as  to  nut  all  his 
adversaries  to  shame.  About  that  time  also  ne  formed 
the  plan  of  "  The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  the  noblest  of  his 
poems,  save  perhaps  "  The  Diver."  It  was  not  pub- 
ushed,  however,  till  the  year  1800.  At  this  period  of 
his  life  his  labours  were  intense,  and  seriously  affected 
his  health;  lajrinff,  indeed,  the  seeds  of  premature  dis- 
solution. Scarcely  had  he  finished  "  Wallenstein," 
when  he  commenced  his  '^  Maria  Stuart,"  and  at  the 
same  time  translated  and  recast  Shakespere's  "  Mac- 
beth"— ^thus  introducing  to  the  literary  world  of 
Grermany  tibe  writings  of  the  illustrious  English  bard. 
In  1801  he  brought  out "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  also  his  "  Tourandot,"  and  some  other  pieces. 
In  1802  he  was  plunged  into  grief  by  the  death  of  his 
much-loved  mother.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
or,  to  put  it  in  the  more  fitting  German  phrase,  he  was 
made  a  baron  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

HIS  CLOSINa  DAYS. 

"William  Tell"  was  completed  in  1804,  and  proved 
the  last  work  of  the  ^eat  master.  He  had  projected 
several  other  works,  but,  alas  I  the  King  of  Terrors 
was  about  to  knock  at  the  gate,  and  summon  him  away 
for  ever.  While  young  spring  in  laughing  loveliness 
was  scattering  her  flowers  over  the  land,  on  the  first 
of  May,  1805,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  alarming 
illness.  Four  da^  after  it  assumed  a  fatal  aspect.  On 
the  day  before  his  death  he  expressed  a  desire  to  look 
for  the  last  time  on  the  bright  face  of  the  orb  of  day, 
and  on  the  day  following  he  breathed  out  his  life. 
What  a  tender  loving  spirit  then  passed  away !  How 
different  was  he  in  moral  qualities  and  in  heart  from 
bis  giant  cotemporary,  Goethe,  who,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  as  remarkable  for  selfishness  as  for  genius ; 
who,  like  his  own  Faust,  "  had  a  laughing  devil  in  his 
Bneer  " — as  a  demigod,  demanding  and  exacting  as  a 
righ^  the  incense  and  homage  of  the  loftiest  of  man- 
kind. Schiller  was  simple-hearted,  a  loving  husband 
and  father;  he  loved  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
IKature  always  charmed  him,  and,  to  use  his  own  words 
in  his  "  Knight  of  Toggenburg : — 

Til  lis  one  mom  he  sate  in  silence, 

But  to  clay  returned ; 
Still  that  face,  so  calm  and  pallid. 

To  the  casement  turned. 

"  On  the  eighth  of  May,  towards  evening,  he  expressed 
a  desire  once  more  to  see  the  Betting  sun.  The  curtain 
was  drawn  aside,  and  gazing  with  a  cheerful  and 
serene  air  at  the  bright  rays  of  eveninc,  Nature  thus 
received  his  last  f arewelL  When  asked  how  he  felt,  he 
said,  "  Calmer  and  calmer."    During  the  night  he  re- 

Seatedly  prayed  to  Gk>d  to  save  him  from  a  lingering 
eath.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  moiTiing  he  became 
insensible,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  solemn  moment 
of  dissolution  drew  near.  His  wife,  Lotte,  strove  to 
place  his  hea^  in  an  easier  position.  He  recognized 
her,  smiled,  and  his  eye  had  already  a  eloi-ified  ex- 
pression. She  sank  dqwn  close  beside  him  and  he 
Kissed  her.  This  was  the  last  symptom  of  conscious- 
ness. Suddenly  au  electric  shock  seemed  to  vibrate 
through  him,  nis  head  sank  back,  the  most  pei*fect 
peace  lit  up  his  countenance ;  his  features  were  those 
of  one  calnuy  sleeping.'** 

In  a  second  and  concluding  paper  we  shsdl  cross  the 
threshold  of  his  birthplace,  at  wnich  we  have  detained 
the  reader  longer  than  was  our  design.  We  shall  also 
present  some  specimens  of  his  genius.  .  Meanwhile, 
we  trust  that  what  wo  have  recorded  as  to  his  career 
and  history,  drawn  as  it  has  f>een  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  will  be  alike  fresh  and  interesting  to 
many  readers. 

•  PaUettri'i"  Life  of  Schiller." 


EVENINGS  AT  THE  LiaETEOUSE, 

n. — ^DUGonra  aiid  the  pmLOsoPBEB. 

"Ah,  sir,  here  tou  are  agin!"  said  Bug^ins,  as  I 
entered  the  lighthouse.  "I  thought  I  should  see  some- 
thing of  you.  I  said  to  myselt  *  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  remembers  as  it's  my  watch  to-night, 
and  hell  be  down  for  a  yam.' 

"  Well,  Dring  yourseli  to  an  anchor,  and  you  shall 
have  one.  But  before  I  begin  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  gentleman  as  was  down  here  t'other  day ;  a  ereat 
gun,  one  o'  them  chaps  as  thinks  they  know  everything. 
W  eU,  he  comes  up  to  me,  and,  arter  we'd  had  a  little 
chat  about  the  lighthouse,  he  says  to  me, '  Duggins, 
what's  your  opinion  about  a  future  state  P 

"  I  saw  what  he  was  arter ;  he  wanted  to  trot  me 
out,  but  I  didn't  care ;  so  says  I,  *  Sir,  'tain't  for  me  to 
give  no  opinion  about  what .  I  don't  know  nothing 
about,  and  what,  if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand  years,  and 
had  all  the  knowledge  there  is  in  the  world  at  my 
fingers*  ends,  I  couldn't  know  nothing  about.  Hiere  s 
a  good  many  things  as  neither  you  nor  I  can  under- 
stand, and  what's  to  come  arter  death's  one  of  'um. 
All  I've  got  to  say  is  as  death  and  eternity  is  things  as 
we've  §ot  to  face,  some  day  or  other,  and  I  think  the 
best  thmg  as  we  can  do  is  to  make  ready  for  'um.' 

"  *  But,  says  he,  *  suppose  when  we  die  there's  an 
end  of  us,  what's  the  use  of  all  your  preparatioii 
then  P' 

"  *  Sir,'  I  says, '  I  don't  find  as  trusting  in  God  and 
trying  to  lead  a  good  life  perwents  me  from  being 
happy  now ;  and  ii  it  wajB  as  you  sat  I  should  be  none 
the  wuss  for  my  faith  in  what  the  Bible  says.  But  just 
for  argument's  sake  well  say.  Suppose  I'm  right  and 
you're  wrong,  what  a  pretty  pickle  you'll  be  in  P 

"  '  But,'  says  the  gentleman, '  I'm  as  anxious  to  get 
at  the  teuth  aa  you  aie.  but  I  can't  see  things  as  you 
do. 

" '  Sir,'  says  I, '  if  you're  unfortunately  blind,  'tain't 
possible  for  me  to  make  you  see.' 

"  *  But,'  says  he,  lauglung,  *  I'm  not  blind.' 

"  *  Well,'  I  says,  *  111  put  it  this  way.  If  a  man  was 
to  come  down  tLk  pier,  and  say  to  me,  Duggins.  they 
tell  me  you're  the  hghthouse-keet)er,  but  I  don't  see  no 
Hghthouse;  what  I  should  say  would  be  this:  If  you 
can't  see  the  lighthouse  you  must  be  blind ;  but  whether 
you  do  or  no  don't  ms^e  no  diflference,  it's  there,  for 
all  that,' 

"  Now  I  take  it  thiEit  my  lighthouse  is  werry  much 
like  the  Bible.  My  lighthouse  is  put  up  there  to  warn 
poor  sailors  from  running  among  the  rocks,  and  to 
show  *um  the  way  safe  into  port ;  and  the  Bible's  given 
us  to  warn  people  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  to  guide 
'um  safe  into  neaven ;  but  neither  of  'um  ain't  no  use 
to  blind  people.' 

"  *  But  why  will  you  persist  in  calling  me  blind  ?'  he 
says. 

"  *  Because  you  are,'  says  I ;  '  or,  if  you  see,  it's  a 
sort  of  cross  sight,  as  makes  things  appear  different  to 
what  they  is.  i  ou  say  you  are  seeking  for  the  truth, 
and  I  dare  say  you  tmnk  so,  but  then  it  isn't  the 
right  sort.  What's  the  use  of  a  man  knowing,  as  vou 
do,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  about  animals,  and  fish, 
and  butterflies,  and  caterpillai*8,  and  don't  know 
nothing  about  yourself,  and  God,  as  made  you  and  all 
of  'um.  What  *ud  be  the  use  of  a  sailor's  knowing  all 
about  the  moon  and  the  stars,  if,  when  he  got  into  a 
gale  o*  wind,  he  didn't  know  where  to  find  the  reef- 
tackles,  and  was  af ear'd  to  go  aloft  P 

"*Now,  sir,  because  I  say  this,  don't  you  go  and 
think  as  I  dispises  knowledge  and  laming,  because  I 
don't.  Only  don't  let  us  get  mixing  things  up  and 
putting  one  thing  for  another.  Philosophy's  one  thing 
and  r^igion's  another ;  only  what  I  says  is  this,  the 
best  sort  o'  philosophy  is  that  as  teaches  us  the  best 
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sort  o'  wisdom — ^what  teaches  us  to  beliere  in  Clod's  | 
word,  how  to  keep  our  course  in  this  world,  and  how 
to  get  a  good  berth  in  the  next.' 

"  '  No,  no/  he  went  on,  taming  to  me, '  I  hope  I  shall 
never  dispise  knowledge  of  no  sort,  'cause  it's  all  useful 
in  its  way.* 

"  But  there's  some  sort  of  knowledge  as  is  thought 
a  eood  deal  o^  and  some  just  the  rewerse.  If  a 
f el&r  know  all  about  Egyptian  mummies,  or  geology, 
or  chemistry,  he's  thought  a  ffood  deal  of;  but  a  chap 
as  knows  all  about  a  ship,  and  can  reef  and  steer,  and 
knot  and  splice,  and  work  a  grummet,  why  that's 
nothing,  he's  only  a  sailor,  and  he  ain't  looked  upon. 
If  a  man  knows  anything  well,  particularly  if  it's 
his  bisness,  why  should  he  be  looked  down  upon  P  111 
put  it  this  way,  and  we'U  see  how  it  fits.  Suppose  one 
of  these  philosophers  was  to  take  me  down  into  a  coal- 
mine, and  was  to  begin  to  talk  to  me  about  stratas,  and 
fossils,  and  such  like.  I  should  look  like  a  fool,  for  I 
shouldn't  T^derstand  him  a  bit.  He'd  soon  see  that  by 
my  talk ;  and  then  perhaps  he'd  say, '  Why,  Duegins, 
where  was  you  eddicatedP  you  don't  seem  to  Know 
nothing.'  And  if  I  was  to  say,  'Well,  sir,  I  was 
eddicated  at  sea,  and  I  know  all  about  sailing  and 
navigating  a  ship ;'  then  he'd  say  to  me, '  Wha^s  the 
good  o'  your  navigation  in  a  coal-pit  P'  And  he'd  be 
right ;  he'd  have  the  laugh  at  me,  and  I  should  be  shut 
up.  Well,  another  chap,  as  is  a  chemist,  takes  me 
into  a  room,  and  talks  about  gajBes ;  and  then  he  begins 
to  potter  about  with  bottles  and  glasses,  and  things  as 
I  don't  understand,  and  then  he  does  something,  and 
it  goes  bang!  Not  being  up  to  his  tricks,  I  get  scared, 
and  say  I,  'Hello,  mister  I  don't  go  and  blow  us  out  o' 
the  winder,  'cause  that  'ud  be  sudden  death,  and  no 
mistake.'  Then  he  laughs  at  me,  and  says, '  It's  all 
right,  it's  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it.' 

*'  Now  just  let's  turn  me  thing  end  for  end,  and  see 
how  it  looks.  Suppose  I  ^t  lir.  Philosopher  and 
Mr.  Chemist  aboarcL  my  ship  in  a  gale  o'  wind.  I 
says  to  Mr.  Philosopher,  '  Well,  sir,  now  do  you  like 
itr  '  Oh,'  says  he, '  she  goes  on  nicely,  only  I  think 
the  man  at  the  wheel  steers  rather  wildly.  I've  a 
theoiy.' 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'never  mind  your  theory — ^theories 
won't  do  aboard  ship,  go  and  show  us  how  you'd  do  it ; 
only  see  you  don't  let  lier  broach  to,  or  else  youll  be 
taking  the  sticks  out  of  her.' 

"  Well,  Mr.  Philosopher  thinks  he  knows  everything, 
and  away  he  goes.  He  ain't  bin  long  at  the  helm 
when  up  she  comes  right  into  the  wind;  flap  bang 
goes  the  topsails,  right  out  o'  the  bolt  ropes;  and 
we  ships  a  sea  as  nearly  drowns  us  all. 

"  I  runs  to  the  wheel  and  gets  her  before  the  wind, 
and  then  I  turns  round,  and  there  stands  Mr.  Philo- 
sopher like  a  stuck  pig ;  and  says  I, '  Hello,  shipmate, 
what's  the  use  o'  your  philosophy  in  a  gale  o'  wind  P' 

"  Then  I  turns  round  to  look  for  Mister  Chemist, 
and  there  he  stands  shaking  in  the  lee-scuppers,  and 
he  says  to  me, '  There  ain't  no  danger,  is  there  P'  *  All 
right,'  says  I,  'don't  be  scared;  it's  nothuag  when 
you're  used  to  it.' 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir.  Plenty  o'  laming  is  a 
werry  good  thing,  if  a  man's  got  a  heart  big  enough 
to  hola  it.  That  seems  funny  to  you,  Imt  tms  is  how 
it  is.  When  a  man's  got  a  lot  o  laming  and  a  big 
heart  he  isn't  pu£fed  up,  because  he  sees  that  the 
more  he  knows  tne  more  he's  got  to  know,  and  he  finds 
out  that  if  he  was  to  live  twenty  times  as  long  as  he 
does,  he  couldn't  know  half  the  things  what  tnere  is 
to  know.  And  he  begins  to  think  what  a  helpless  poor 
thing  he  is  after  all ;  for  he  sees  with  ell  his  ptulosophy 
he  can't  make  a  bit  of  food  to  eat,  nor  a  drop  of  wat^ 
to  drink.  When  he's  come  to  this,  he  don't  want  to  adc 
what  Qod  is,  like  you ;  he  knows  him  and  trusts  in  him. 

"  Well,  when  a  man's  got  a  big  heart,  he  don't  mind 
singing  small ;  but  when  he's  got  a  little  mean  heart. 


and  a  lot  o'  lamina,  he  thinks  he's  at  the  top  o'  the 
tree,  and  he  don't  luce  to  own  his  littleness,  and  pre* 
tends  not  to  see  it.  And  now  let's^  get  on  with  my  stoij. 

"  WeU,  now,  I  daresay  you  thinks,  arter  my  ri(^g 
out  the  gale  in  the  old  Do-at»  I  shouldn't  have  bin  in  a 
hurry  to  disobey  my  mother  agin ;  but  I  did.  I  used  to 
say  to  myself,  'I  waunt  do  nothuu^  to  wex  mother, 
'cause  she's  wernr  good  to  me;'  and  von  don't  know 
how  hard  I  tried  to  be  a  good  boy,  but  somehow  at 
times  I  couldn't. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir.  In  the  first  part  of  my  life 
I  always  used  to  say  'I  waunt  do  it,'  and  when  I  said  so 
I  was  always  sure  to  go  and  do  it  When  I  said  1 
wouldn't,  I  was  like  the  teetotaller;  I  took  the  pledge, 
like,  and  trusted  in  myself,  and  so  got  no  hdp,  and  I 
broke  down. 

"Well,  just  about  this  time  we  had  another  baby; 
we'd  had  two  before,  only  they  died. 

"  Somtimes,  arter  little  sister  com'd,  I  used  to  go  out 
with  father  to  sell  his  fish.  I  used  to  ride  on  the 
donkey.  I  liked  it,  for  it  was  all  new  to  me,  and  scxme  o' 
the  ladies  what  bought  fish  o'  father  used  to  give  me 
cakes  and  nice  things  as  Fd  never  tasted  afore. 

"  One  day  when  I  wanted  to  goo,  mother  says, '  No, 
you  can't  to-day.  I'm  going  to  be  busy,  and  I  want 
you  to  nuss  the  baby.'  So  I  didn't  goo,  and  I  waa 
rare  and  savage;  and  when  little  sister  cried  I  pinched 
her,  and  mother  saw  me,  and  ketched  me  a  crack  aside 
o'  my  head,  and  that  made  my  temper  feel  wnss. 

"  Then  the  baby  fell  asleep,  ana  mother  put  her  in 
the  cradle,  and  says  she,  'Now,  you  may  go  and  pl&j; 
only  don't  you  get  out  o'  call,  'cause  if  the  baby  wakes 
I  shall  want  you  to  hold  her.' 

"  Out  I  goes,  and  there  was  two  boys,  and  they  aaid 
as  they  knoVd  where  there  was  some  birds'  nestea, 
and  wanted  me  to  come  with  'um. 

" '  No,'  says  I, '  I  shui't  goo,  'cause  mother  'nil  want 
me  to  hold  the  baby,  perhaps.' 

"  Then  they  laughed  at  me,  and  called  me  '  Molly 
Duggins.'  I  said  I  wasn't  Molly,  I  was  Jim,  and  Uiat 
I  shouldn't  goo ;  but  at  last  they  persuaded  me,  and 
away  we  went,  a  long  way  up  the  cliff;  and  then  ve 
found  the  nestes,  and  played  about  till  we  was  tired 
and  hungry,  and  then  we  started  to  come  home.  Bat 
it  was  ever  so  much  past  dinner-time,  and  I  waa 
frightened  when  I  got  nigh  home,  and  woiddn't  go 
no  further.  The  other  boys  went ;  they  said  they  didn't 
care,  they  shoidd  only  get  a  tanning,  and  ihey  didn't 
mind  that ;  and  then  they  should  goo  and  play  again. 

"Thinks  I,  when  they  was  gone,  I  daresay  i  shall 
get  a  tanning  too,  but  it  ain't  that  as  I  care  about, 
neither.  But  I  know  mother  'ull  be  wexed  with  me, 
cause  I've  been  nauffhty ;  and  says  I, '  Bust  them  birds* 
nestes,  and  the  litUe  oirds  too;  I  wish  I  hadn't  a' 
gone.' 

"  Well,  I  sits  down,  and  I  feels  so  bad,  and  then  I 
begins  to  cry,  and  then  I  feels  better,  and  I  went  home; 
and  on  the  door-step  sits  little  Jane  Bell,  a  nussing 
our  baby.    So  says  I, '  Jane,  111  take  her  now.' 

"  But  she  sajTB  to  me, '  No,  your  mother  said  I  wasn't 
to  let  you  have  her.' 

"'WhynotP'  savsl. 

" '  'Cause  you've  oeen  a  bad  boy,  and  she  ain't  a  going 
to  love  vou  no  more.' 

"  WeU,  thinks  I,  I  a'  bin  and  done  it  now ;  what 
shaUIdoP 

"  Then  I  thinks  about  the  other  boys,  and  wondered 
why  I  couldn't '  not  care,'  as  they  did.  '  Ah  I'  says  I,  at 
last,  *I  know  why  they  don't  care — ^they  dont  love 
their  mothers,  and  their  mothers  don't  love  them;  asd 
that's  why  tkej  Beeme  happy;  but  I  know  they  ain't, 
for  all  that.' 

"  Well,  all  the  rest  of  the  day  mother  didn't  say  no- 
thing to  me,  and  didn't  take  no  notice  of  me.  If  she'd 
blo^rd  me  up  and  tanned  me  I  shouldn't  have  minded; 
but  I  knoVd  now  she  was  dreadful  angiy,  and  says  I, 
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'  What  shall  I  do  V  and  I  went  out  into  the  lodge  and 
lays  down,  and  cried  fit  to  brealc  my  heart. 

"  Then  I  gets  up  and  askes  Gk>d  to  help  me,  and  make 
mother  love  me  agin ;  and  then  I  f eela  Better. 

"  Arter  a  bit  mother  comes  and  calls  me,  and  gives 
me  my  tea ;  but  I  couldn't  eat  it,  it  seemed  fit  to  stick 
in  my  throat.  So  says  I, '  I  don't  want  no  tea,  mother, 
I  ain't  a  bongered,  and  I  looks  at  her;  but  she 
wouldn't  take  no  notice  o'  me,  and  I  feels  so  bad ;  and 
then  I  says,  '  Mother,  Fm  so  sony  I  was  a  naughty 
boy ;  I  won't  do  so  no  more.* 

" '  WeU,'  says  she,  '  Fm  very  glad  as  you  says  that ; 
but  I  can't  love  you  no  more  as  I  used  to — so  you'd 
better  so  to  bed,  and  ^t  out  o'  my  sight.' 

"  So  1  goes  to  bed,  out  I  couldn't  go  to  deep ;  and 
then  I  heard  father  come  home,  and  then  I  f eft  wuss 
agin,  for  says  I,  '  Perhaps  he  won't  love  me  no  more 
neither.' 

**  Well,  there  I  lays,  crying  a  good  'un ;  and  then  I 
hears  'um  coming  up  to  l>ed,  and  shuts  my  eyes,  as  if 
I  was  asleep,  for  I  couldn't  abear  to  see  father  look 
croBsatme. 

"  They  com'd  in  to  look  at  me ;  and  I  heard  father 
say, '  Poor  boy,  he's  cried  hisself  to  sleep.' 

"  Then  motner  come  to  the  side  o'  the  bed,  and  she 
pitts  the  clothes  right.  And  I  hears  her  say  softly, 
'  It  went  werry  hard  with  me  to  do  it;  but  I  knoVd 
it  was  for  his  good  as  I  done  it.  I  thought  two  or  three 
times  I  shoulaa'  'gin  way,  for,  poor  little  chap,  he  was 
BO  sorry ;'  and  Uien  I  f  e^  her  stoop  down  ana  kiss  me 
softly. 

"1  couldn't  stand  no  more,  so  I  jumps  up  and 
ketches  hold  of  her  round  her  neck;  and  says  I, 
'  Oh !  inother,  mother !  I  will  try  not  to  be  a  naughty 
boy  agin,  only  do  say  you  fomye  me.' 

"Then  mother  cries,  and  kisses  me,  and  hu^  me, 
and  says  she  does ;  and  father  kisses  me,  and  his  face 
is  wet ;  and  they  both  say  if  I  tries  and  he's  a  vood 
boy,  they'll  try  and  love  me  agin  as  much  as  ever. 

At  this  point  Duggins  tooK  out  his  watch.  "  It's 
nigh  upon  half -past  eleven ;  and  it's  time  I  went  to 
look  alter  my  lamps ;  so  good-night  sir." 
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Xni. — BUBUBB8  OF  FABIB. — VAXS   I. 

Fond  as  the  Parisians  undoubtedly  are  of  the  gaieties 
and  dissipations  of  their  metropolis,  they  possess  also 
a  ^p'eat  love  for  a  country  life,  and  when  uiey  cannot 
ezqoy  it  pure  and  simple,  they  are  perfectly  ready  to 
accept  it  m  its  least  primitive  form,  and  jom  it  with 
tbeir  city  avocations  and  business  habits.  It  must 
not  however  be  imagined^  that,  close  as  his  suburban 
al>ode  may  be  to  the  capital,  the  Parisian  is  the  same 
there  that  he  is  in  his  office  or  ordinary  place  of  busi- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  drop  off  the 
atbributes  of  his  town  life  with  far  greater  facility 
than  our  own  men  of  business  do,  when  in  the  evening 
theyretum  home  to  their  villas  at  Norwood,  Streatham, 
or  'Brixton.  The  IVenchman  in  his  little  cottage 
frequency  carries  his  ideas  of  a  country  life  almost  to 
the  verge  of  caricature,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  small 
dwellings  and  gardens  which  fine  the  Yersailles  rail- 
way between  St.  Qoud  and  Paris,  l^ere,  in  a  dwell- 
ing of  some  six  or  eig[ht  rooms,  in  the  centre  of  a 
ffarden  of  perhaps  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  an  acre 
in  extent,  may  be  seen,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  the 
French  citizen  surrounded  by  his  family,  enjoying  (as 
shown  in  our  woodcut)  his  rua  in  wrhe,  occupi€^d  in 
pnming  his  trees,  while  his  wife  and  childrai  are 
employed  in  divers  ways,  forming  an  admirable  picture 
of  content,  thoroughly  imdisturbed  by  any  thoughts 
of  the  gay  and  busy  capital  he  has  quitted  a  few  hours 
before,  and  to  which  he  will  return  the  next  morning. 


Again,  a  greater  metamorphosis,  if  possible,  comes 
over  the  citizen's  wife  and  female  portion  of  his  family 
when^  residing  in  their  summer  abode,  and  which 
occasionally  very  strongly  resembles  those  set  scenes 
we  see  upon  the  stage  m  what  is  termed  a  genteel 
comedy ;  as  if  the  proprietor  had  acquired  his  ideas  of 
rural  life,  before  nis  means  allowed  him  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  a  country-house,  from  the  Gymnase 
or  Porte  St.  Martin  theatres. 

In  our  suburban  villas  the  ladies  seem  as  much  as 
possible  to  adopt  the  dress,  manners,  and  habits  of 
the  more^  select^  portion  of  London  society,  as  if 
they  considered  it  necessary  to  prove  their  gentility 
by  retaining  to  the  utmost  the  conventionsJities  of 
town  life.  The  wife  of  the  French  man  of  business, 
on  the  contrary,  when  in  her  country  abode,  endeavours 
to  imitate — so  far  as  is  consistent  with  her  innate 
ideas  of  good  breeding — ^the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  rural 
life,  and  talks  of  the  state  of  her  poultry  yard  with  as 
much  pride  and  interest  as  in  Paris  she  would  do  of 
a  new  oress,  orthe  details  of  the  last  ball  she  attended* 

Nor  is  this  love  of  a  country  life  of  modem  origin 
among  the  French,  or  engendered — as  it  is  supposed 
— ^by  flie  f  acifities  offered  by  railway  travelling,  or  the 
gp*eater  economy  in  housekeeping  exi)enditure  by 
residing  outside  the  barriers,  where  they  are  fi^  from 
the  octroi  duties  imposed  on  articles  of  food  and  fuel 
entering  Paris.  From  the  earHest  times  the  hospitality 
of  the  old  French  nobility  in  their  magnificent  cha- 
teaux was  fiberal  in  the  extreme;  but  they  were 
generally  too  far  distant  from  Paris,  and  too  widely 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  country  to  serve  as 
examples  of  the  universality  of  the  French  love  of 
country  life,  and  we  must  seek  for  them  nearer  the 
cafjitai.  Long  before  the  practice  of  having  suburban 
residences  had  been  adopted  by  Londoners,  it  was  of 
very  common  occurrence  with  the  Parisians.  True, 
at  Kichmond,  Kew,  Glapham,  Battersea,  and  other  lo- 
calities in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  still  to  be 
found  country  residences  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
they  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prove  thoy  must  have 
belonged  either  to  the  aristocracy  or  wealthy  city 
merchants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  may  be 
found  hundreds  of  dwdlings  whose  erection  was  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  those  alluded  to 
near  London.  Chaillot,  Passy,  and  Auteuil,  are 
particularly  rich  in  dwellings  of  the  kind.  There,  not 
only  noblemen  of  high  standing,  or  merchants  and 
bankers  of  great  wealtii,  built  then*  summer  residences, 
but  they  were  also  the  especial  resort  of  men  of  high 
Uterary  and  scientific  emmence,  with  a  very  abundant 
sprinjuing  of  hourgeoiaie  as  well. 

Although  the  first  of  the  three  spots  we  have  named 
(Chaillot)  is  now  so  closely  connected  with  Paris  as  to 
have  lost  almost — if  not  entirely — ^its  individuality,  it 
was  formerly  a  country  spot  much  in  favour  with  the 
Parisians,  and  many  persons  of  great  celebrity  resided 
in  it.  In  Chaillot  was  the  celebrated  convent  of  the 
Yisitation,  foimded  by  Henrietta  Maria  of  France, 
daughter  of  Hem^y  iY»,  and  widow  of  Charles  I., 
king  of  England.  After  the  execution  of  her  husband 
she  settled  in  Paris,  and  having  obtained  letters  patent 
from  the  French  parliament,  she  establisJied  a  convent 
of  nuns  in  the  parish  of  Chaillot.  For  this  purpose 
she  purchased  a  large  mansion  built  by  Catheidne 
de  Medicis,  and  which  after  her  death  became  the 
residence  of  the  Marechal  Bassompierre.  After  the 
widowed  queen  had  completed  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments, she  took  up  her  residence  in  it  with  her  nuns, 
and  remained  there  some  years,  conforming  strictly 
to  their  mode  of  life,  and  setting  them  an  example 
of  resignation  and  humiUty.  At  her  death  she  was 
buried  in  the  church,  as  was  also  her  son,  James  II* 
of  England,  and  his  daughter  Louisa  Id  aria  Stuart 
After  the  decease  of  the  ex-queen  of  Englanct  the 
convent  was  enlarged,  and  further  endowed  in  the 
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Genfiriive  Damont,  Ma  wife,  wbo  alto  rebuilt  the  chnroli. 
It  was  to  this  convent  that  U^emoiselle  de  la 
Tallifere  retired,  and  afterwards  took  the  veil.  With 
all  her  degradation  and  faults,  thia  lady  was  mach 
to  be  pitied.  She  si>>imed  to  have  poBseBBed,  natorallj, 
a  most  amiable  and  virtnoua  diaposition.  When  she 
die>VDTered  the  partialitj  the  king  had  for  her,  to  avoid 
temptation,  ahe  firat  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Bene- 
dictine convent  at  St.  Cloud.  Ab  Boon  as  the  king 
had  ascertained  the  place  of  her  concealment,  be 
ordered  the  abbeee  to  return  her  to  the  court;  and 
on  receiving  a  refusal,  he  further  ordered  that  the 
convent  should  be  destroyed  if  he  was  not  immediately 
obeyed.  A  second  time  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tallibre 
made  her  escape  from  the  king's  persecutions,  aud 


he  was  now  uncler  bis  Jesuit  advisers,  and  fast  obtain- 
ing a  reputation  for  great  piety),  he  sent  hia  ministCT 
Cmbert  to  her,  to  beg  she  would  instantly  retam  to 
Teraaillea,  as  he  wished  particularly  to  speak  with 
her.  UademoiseUe  de  la  Tallibre  obeyed  the  immmoM. 
bu'.  it  waa  aimplj  to  inform  the  king  of  her  detenmiuk- 
tion  to  take  leave  of  him  for  ever.  The  meeting  ' 
aaid  to  have  been  an  affecting  one;  the  king  implor 
her  to  obey  him,  and  ahe  ei^ually  reaolvSl  to  ret 
from  the  world.  The  interview  bad,  however,  rach 
an  effect  upon  her,  that  she  put  off  her  entrance  into 
the  convent  for  a  few  months  longer.  In  the  mootb 
of  April.  1764,  ahe  definitely  left  the  court,  and  entered 
tbe  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  CbaiOot,  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  Queen  Henrietta  of  England.  In 
April  of  tbe  following  year  she  took  tbe  veil,  nndu 


Bought  an  aaytum  in  another  convent,  from  which  she 
was  taken  by  force,  the  doora  of  tbe  building  having 
been  broken  open  by  Uonsieor  de  Lauzun,  tbe  Captain 
of  the  King's  Guarfa.  She  now  appears  to  have  re- 
signed herself  to  her  fate;  but  becoming  diaguated 
with  the  degraded  position  she  occupied,  she  again 
attempted  to  retire  n'om  tbe  world,  but  ahe  was  obliged 
by  the  king  to  leave  her  retreat  and  take  up  cer 
reaidence  at  Versailles.  At  last,  in  1674,  ahe  definitely 
reeolred  to  leave  her  mode  of  life  and  retire  to  a 
convent,  and  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  alter 
her  determination.  When  the  king  waa  informed  of 
the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  he  was  at  first  ex- 
ceedingly indignant,  and  insisted  on  her  abandoning 
her  project.  Pmding,  however,  that  she  was  deter- 
mined, and,  tyrant  as  he  was,  fearing  the  scandal 
which  might  arise  in  case  he  should  use  force  (for 


the  name  of  sister  Loitite  de  la  Mitiricortte.    At  ^ 

time  of  her  becoming  a  nun  she  was  less  than  thirty 
years  of  ago,  and  a  remarkably  beantjfal  woman.  The 
church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Ohaillot  haa  little  to  boast  of 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  is  prindpslly 
worthy  of  noto  for  the  eminent  personagea  who  navs 
been  buried  in  it. 

Passy  is  even  richer  in  htBtorical  reminiscences  thu 
CbaiUot,  and  haa  at  different  times  been  the  residence 
of  persons  of  great  eminence.  During  tbe  seventeenth 
century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  it  iiM 
much  frequented  by  the  aristocracy^  and  infloentwl 
persona  of  Paris.  The  CTcat  financier.  Sftmuel  Bfsr- 
nard ;  the  Marquis  of  Boulainvilliers ;  the  fem^ 
general,  La  Popelini^re ;  Mar^cbal  Bichelien,  sU  had 
magnificent  countir  bouses  here,  as  well  as  the  I)uke 
de  Lauzun,  tbe  Duke  d'Aumont,  and  Admiral  Eataing. 


IHpleiHipjlu,  ScploBber  ril 
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1  TIi«  philosoplier  Beniamm  Franklip.  when  he  arrived 
in  France— wliiUier  ne  liad  been  aeut  b^  the  rerolu- 
tionary  goTemment  in  America  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  FreDoIi  king  in  tlie  war  the  infant  republic  was 
Ihi'a  canying  on  against  Ecghuid— had  apartments 
allottetl  him  in  the  houee  of  the  Duke  d'Aumont.  The 
L-aj  flocietj  Franldin  now  mixed  in-— so  different  from 
lie  simple  habits  he  had  been  accuatomed  to  in 
America,— bad  not  the  elig'htest  effect  on  his  manners; 
»bile  be  somewhat  Bhocked  his  aviatocratical  friends 


Inng  white  hair  (without  powder),  and  the  plain  brown 
Doat  which  he  wore,  were  considered  as  merely  the 
Bart?  of  eccentricity  of  genins.  Daring  Ffanklin'a 
rt.iyin  Paris  he  erected,  on  the  honaeof  the  Duke 
d'Anmont,  the  first  lightning  conductor  which  had 
beea  seen  in  France.  When  he  commenced  the  work, 
some  people  looked  npon  him  as  &  tiii''1'pv1|  consider- 
iig  Ills  attempt  to  catch  the  flashes  of  ligbtnine — as 
thej  called  it — a  certain  proof  of  his  insanity ;  others, 
■IE  ihe  contrary,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  trhile  admitting  the  strong  probability  of  his 
<uccesi,  looked  npon  the  experiment  as  a  gro»B  act  of 
l>lKpheni7,  attempting,  as  be  did,  to  divert  the 
leipons  which  God  held  in  his  hand  for  the  warning 
wchastiBenient  of  the  wicked.  The  era  of  infidelity 
l^ce  was  fast  approaching,  and  all  the  infidel 
took  Dp  Franklin's  part  so  warmly,  and 


fhiiwoph* 
leaped  am 


leaped  anch  sarcasms  on  hia  accnsers,  as  to  make  them 
i^^izi  ao  ridicnlona,  that  the  futile  opposition  they 
atwnipted  soon  ceased.  A  short  time  after  the  erec- 
\i'ia  of  the  lightning  conductor  a  thnnderatorm  paaaed 
wer  Pissy.  The  ntility  of  Franklin's  invention  was 
iben  fnllj  acknowledged,  and  he  received  from  all  men 
;'f  science  and  education  the  hononr  which  was  so 
jntllj  his  due. 

Here  also  the  Dntch  banker,  Jean  Conrad  Kock, 
twk  np  his  residence  shortly  before  the  first  French 
E<?olntion.  Uany  of  the  most  notorious  men  of  the 
^^  used  to  assemble  at  his  house,  and  among  them 
Hcbert.  of  inf amons  memory,  whose  wife  had  Deen  a 
non;  Eonsin,  the  general-in- chief  of  the  Bepnblican 
armies;  Vincent,  the  secretary  .general  of  the  War 
Drpartment;  the  Prussian,  Anacbarsis  Cloolz,  and 
^eial  others.  As  soon  as  their  powers  began  to 
■uminiBh,  their  brother  revolutionists  showed  them  no 
more  mercy  than  they  themselves  had  done  to  thon- 
*iadB  of  othera.  They  were  denonnccd  by  St.  Just 
ind  Robespierre  in  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  and 
ilf ir  old  friend  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser, 
?iV9«nted  them.  ITiey  were  found  guilty,  and  met 
ilie  fate  the^  so  joetly  merited.  A  few  daya  before  the 
teth  of  Kock,  his  wife  was  confined  of  a  son,  who 
ilterwords  became  the  celebrated  Paul  de  Kock,  one 
I'i  the  most  talented — and  in  spite  of  all  his  grossness 
^st  {wrhapB  thfl  most  immoral  of  modem  French 
'ntera.  Otijectionable  as  a  great  portion  of  his 
'ritinf:a  undoubtedly  are,  a  morS  may  occasionally  be 
inwn  from  them — ft  feature  which  it  would  be  difficult 
'^eed  to  find  in  many  otjier  French  anthors  now 
'.■really  in  vogue. 

Among  other  celebrities  who  resided  in  Fassy  were 
'be  fimons  Abbe  Raynal,  who  died  in  1796 ;  Kccini, 
•Mi  riral  of  Glucfc,  in  1803 ;  BeUini,  the  composer,  who 
yA  in  18^.  Lamartine,  Madame  Grist,  and  Bossini 
*Jfe  all  built  honaos  here.  The  Count  Las  Casas  was 
'"■">  a  resident  in  Passy,  as  well  as  the  Count  Portalis ; 
'^'ffila,  the  celebrated  chemist,  who  first  reduced  to  a 
"stem  the  present  science  of  t«xicoloey;  Beranger, 
'^•^  poet;  Julea  Janin,  the  author;  the  celebrat«d 
H'jnore  de  Balzac ;  Louis  Jourdan ;  the  actors  Bouffi, 
Lt'assenr  Auriol,  so  lonp  the  clown  of  the  Paris 
^^iCDB,  ChoUet,  Hadame  &udiiTieUe-Fodor,  Ouyon,  and 
■^veral  other  actors  and  actresses  of  eminence. 


PLAIN  NEEDLEWORK. 

H'n:  BUbjoified  patlem  wU|,  we  feel, 
be  mora  appicciated  hy  many  of 
DDi  leaders  than  either  the  day  oi 
night  sbirL  If  the  tittle  drees  is 
made  io  good,  useful  materia], 
such  OS  printed  cnl|co.  cambric,  or 
holland.Bud  a  few  pence  spent  on 
a  httle  white  braid  or  othet  inei< 
petwive  trimming,  it  will  be  (bund 
one  of  the  cheapest,  tnoet  useful, 
and  easily  made  of  patterns  for 
~  '         '  children's  liucks ;  and  in  Gimiliee 

wbete  bocks  have  to  descend  from  one  child  to  auotber  it  is 
particularly  so,  as  little  if  any  altetation  is  rcquii^  to  make  it 
fit  any  child  between  the  age  of  cue  and  three  years.  II 
equally  appropriate  for  dnases  of  more  expensive  and  thicker 
material ;  little  boys'  Docks,  too,  may  be  thus  made  in  an;  mate- 
rial until  the  wearers  are  promoted  to  jackets  and  knicker- 
bockers. 

Ill  order  to  adapt  the  pattern  to  any  partionlar  child,  the  flnt 
thin;;  you  must  ascertain  is  the  amount  of  material  required 
for  the  dress.  For  this,  measore  &om  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to 
one  inch  below  the  skirt  of  the  dress  usually  worn  ;  then  ai"  ~ 
tho  depth  of  the  hem,  which  is  generally  2}  inches,  double  the 
whole  quantity,  and  there  will  be  enongh  for  the  dress ;  this  is 
supposing  your  material  to  be  from  S2  inoliea  to  one  yard  wide. 
In  narrener  materials  an  eitta  breadth  or  breadths  must  be 
added  at  til B  sides  to  nidke  the  skirt  fuller,  and  muetbejomed 
(o  the  length  between  the  letters  D  0  in  the  engraving. 
When  the  little  dtesa  ia  made  in  wEishing  material,  it  is  a 
pretty  addition  to  have  a  sash  of  tbe  same ;  for  tli)^  6  or 
inches  more  material  must  be  aUowod.  The  alterations  tli 
will  be  required  are  in  the  length  under  the  arm,  D  G,  and  the 
depth  of  tbe  annhole  itself.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  no 
drees  will  fit  a  child  well  nolesa  good  measnre  be  allowed  (him 
the  bottom  of  the  armhole  to  tbe  waist  Tbe  pattern  is  ta 
simple,  that  any  cue  who  can  use  a  pair  of  sciwors  with  veiy 
moderate  dexterity  will  be  able  to  cut  it  out  at  once,  from  the 
engraving,  the  size  raqaired. 
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To  make  a  &ock  of  the  dimeusions  given  In  the  pattern, 
which  wiU  fit  most  children  of  from  IJ  to  3§  years. — Take  one 
yard  five^lghths  of  cambric  or  print,  full  width.  Take  off  &am 
the  length  6  inches  for  a  sash,  which  divide  In  two  piccea 
3  inches  wide.  DouUe  the  lemaindet  of  the  piece  in  the 
middle  of  tho  width,  making  a  cresse  the  whole  length  of  it. 
Hakoaboz-plait2J  inches  wide  about  half  an  inch  &om  each  side 
of  the  crease:  pin  it  to  keep  itin  its  place.  Double  the  length 
exBctly  in  half,  and  fold  again  in  the  crease  made  between  the 
plaits,  BO  that  all  the  edges  are  together  on  one  side.  This 
reduces  the  material  to  about  11)  inches  by  20  (the  hem  being 
turned  up  round  the  bottom).  Now  make  youi  lines  with  a 
rule  and  pencil  by  the  euf^ving. 

A  B  H  J  represents  the  material  folded  as  directed,  and  ia 
m  inches  by  20.  A  H  is  the  top  of  the  print,  or  what  will  be 
the  neck  of  the  drees.    A  B  the  selvedges.    From  A  to  B  20 
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indhes.  A  to  0  9  inches.  0  D  5^  inches.  D  £  4  inches. 
£  5  inches  from  edge  A  B.  £  F  8i  inches.  F  to  edge  A  B 
8]  inches.  F  to  G 1  (  inches.  G  A  4^  inches.  Hollow  for  the 
aimhole  1|  inohes  fi»m  dotted  line.  H 1 2|  inches.  Shape 
from  I  G  by  the  engraviDg  for  the  neck,  cutting  through  the 
folds.  The  piece  0  D  is  to  be  plaited  over  the  seam  under  the 
anns,  to  match  the  front  plait,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
beyond  D. 

The  sleeve  is  cut  out  of  the  piece  taken  from  the  neck 
between  I  G  H.  The  half  of  the  pattern  is  given.  K  L  M  N 
2|  by  5  inches  from  K  to  P.  and  from  O  to  M  are  each  three 
quarters  of  an  inch.  Join  O  P  by  a  line,  and  slope  the  armhole  by 
the  engraving.  Two  frills  may  be  had  for  each  sleeve  from  the 
pieces  cut  out  of  the  sides  between  A  G,  D  £,  F  G.  In  sewing  the 
sleeve  into  the  dress,  put  the  seam  O  P  nearly  half  an  inch  to  the 
fh)nt  of  the  seam  imder  the  arms.  When  the  seams  are  joined,  and 
the  plaits  Dastened  at  the  waist  by  back-stitching  neatly  aoroeB 


them,  run  a  tape  all  round  the  waist  inside  to  fonn  a  slot  for  t 
narrower  tape  to  draw  the  dress  to  the  figure.  Hem  the  nah; 
join  the  two  pieces  neatly  together  so  that  they  will  fonn  one 
long  sash ;  fiuiten  on  the  waist  about  2  inches  from  the  eentie  of 
each  side.  When  the  frock  is  intended  for  a  boy,  make  it  to 
open  in  the  front  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  box-plait,  and  pot  t 
little  frill  or  work  down  the  opening,  and  the  same  round  the 
top.  If  for  a  girl,  let  it  slip  over  the  head,  and  dmw  it  up 
round  the  neck,  with  a  tape  run  in  the  hem  for  the  poipoie, 
or  make  it  to  open  at  the  back. 

Where  trimming  such  as  braid  is  not  desired,  featherstitch 
with  coarse  knitting  or  crochet  cotton  round  the  neck  (on  the 
hem),  on  each  side  the  boz-plaits  on  the  body  only,  and  on 
the  piece  of  sash  fostened  to  the  dress.  The  sleeves  axe  also 
gieatly  improved  by  having  the  frills  put  on  with  fioather- 
stitch  instead  of  a  cord.  In  our  next,  we  purpose  giving  this 
pattern  for  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 


Sbale .       i  in.h  iAe  inch 


CHILDREN'S  GAMES— continued  from  ^gem. 


THE  PIGEONS, 


Half  the  children  form  a  ring,  taking  hold  of  hands  and 
standing  dose  togpether.  The  rc»t  stand  close  together  in  the 
ring  and  are  the  pigeons.  As  the  song  begins,  those  forming 
the  ring  step  back,  and  raisiDg  their  arms,  make  it  as  large  as 


possible.  The  pigeons  then  fly  out,  moving  their  anns  for 
wings;  they  ily  about  the  room  till  ttie  words,  '"Hien  coro^/' 
when  all  fly  home  and  the  ring  closes  as  before. 


^^ 


pi  -  gcons  fly.  Some  fly      in  and  out,  and      mer-ri  -  ly  play ;  Some  fly      to    pla  -  ces     for,  for      a-way ;  Some 


ti  -  ny  wee  birdies  can't    fly     for    around.     So        flut  -  ter    and    hop       a  -  bout       o  -  ver    the  gnmnd. 


Kight  comes  on,  the  sun  has  gone  down. 
Oh,  come  back  you  pretty  ones  to  your  home  I 
Make  haste,  make  haste,  for  we  very  much  fear 
The  fox  is  now  out,  the  hawk  is  near  I 
Then  come  all  you  pretty  ones  back  before  night, 
And  we'll  shut  you  safe  m,  and  lock  the  door  tight 


♦  [Beplnubw  JDi.  18»t. 


%n  ^llixBiXKitb  ^[lisalkng  for  all  €hms,- 


■  ra*  ^iVD  DOWN  TEE  LADDER. 
Bt  WILLIAM  GILBEBT,  acthob  or  "vk  raorowriB,"  "db.  awrrB'i  qijebtb,"  jfro. 


OHAPTEB  XIX. 

KB.  HOBS  DICLHTEB  A  PABTMEBSHJP. 

TITHEN  Bobert  urived  at  bia  office,  he  found  his 
TT  clerks  aheadj  at  their  datj,  but  Hobs  hod  not  jet 
made  hia  appeaiaiice.  Bobert's  first  occupation  was 
to  open  his  letters,  and  after  be  had  read  them,  gave 
to  bis  clerki  those  which  coold  be  answered  bj  them ; 
and  placing  the  others  upon  bis  desk  for  fntnre  con- 


aideration,  be  seated  himself  in  hla  chair,  and  attempted 
ooollj  to  reflect  npon  tbe  position  he  wbb  in,  and  tlie 
beat  means  of  relieving  himself  from  it.  He  now 
calculated  the  amount  of  tbe  hiUs  wbidi  were  extant 
with  Mi.  Hacmnrdo's  name  forged  on  them,  the 
amount,  of  good  debts  owing  to  him,  his  pre«enf 
liabilities,  imd  tbe  «nm  be  shonld  require  before  he 
ooxdd  be  in  possession  of  an;  more  money  from  tbe 
contracta  be  bad  undertakoi.    On  striking  the  balance^ 
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he  found  his  assets  were  lamentably  below  his  liabilities, 
BO  mncli  BO,  that  even  if  be  borrowed  tbe  whole  of  the 
money  poor  Hfb.  Murphy  posseesed,  it  would  barely 
suffice  for  the  purpoee  of  taking  up  the  bills  bef o)re 
they  became  due,  and  reliering  himself  from  his  legal 
liabilities.  True,  with  the  money,  he  oould  call  in 
every  bill  with  Macmurdo's  name  on  it,  and  his  infamy 
would  thus  remain  unknown  to  the  world;  but  in  that 
case,  there  would  be  little  difference  in  point  of  viBany 
between  forging  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  plundering 
the  poor  woman  of  all  she  possessed  in  the  world. 
Consider  the  subject  as  he  would,  he  could  find  no 
way  out  of  it ;  and  at  last  adopted  the  coward's  reso- 
lution of  letting  things  go  on,  in  the  hope  that  some 
lucky  speculation  might  turn  up,  by  which  he  should 
be  able  to  recover  his  position. 

He  was  disturbed  from  his  reflections  by  the  noise 
of  voices,  in  angry  altercation,  in  the  clerks'  room.  He 
listened,  and  could  distinguish  Moss's  voice  severely 
scolding  the  head  clerk,  who,  by  his  answers,  seemed 
by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  Moss's  abuse  to  pass  with 
impunity. 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  you  are  an  impudent  vagabond," 
said  Moss,  "  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  discharge  you 
on  the  spot." 

"  If  I  thought  you  had  either  the  power  to  keep  or 
discharge  me,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  would  not  remain  in 
the  office  another  hour.  I  have  hitherto  been  used  to 
be  employed  by  gentlemen,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  submitting  to  the  impertinence  of  a 
drunkard  like  yourself." 

"You  dare  call  me  a  drunkard P"  said  Mobs,  the 
thickness  of  whose  voice  seemed  to  give  some  truth  to 
the  clerk's  remark. 

"  Yes,  and  you  are  three  parts  drunk  now,  and  you 
know  it.  However,  I  have  no  intention  of  stopping 
here  any  longer,  if  I  am  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  your  orders,  and  I  will  tell  Mr.  Evans  so  at 
once."  So  saying,  he  moved  towards  the  door  of 
the  inner  office,  and  was  met  by  Robert,  who  had  risen 
from  his  chair  to  put  a  stop  to  their  dispute. 

"Mr.  Evans,"  said  the  clerk,  "will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  tell  me  whether  I  am  in  any  manner  und^ 
Mr.  Moss's  orders  P  as,  if  bo,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  throw  up  my  appointment  immediately,  as  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  the  butt  of  his  drunken  abuse." 

"  Drunken !"  said  Moss ;  "  you  dare  call  me  drunken  P 
Mr.  Evans,  I  insist  upon  your  discharging  that  fellow 
directly." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Robert,  attempting  to  calm  them, 
"  let  me  hear  what  your  dispute  is  about." 

"  No,  Mr.  Evans,"  said  Moss,  "  there  shall  be  no 
inquiry  into  the  subject.  I  insist  upon  that  fellow 
being  discharged." 

"But,  Mr.  Moss,"  said  Evans,  mildly,  "you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  say  that  is  hardly  the  manner  in  which 
you  ought  to  address  me.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  I 
have  every  intention  of  maintaining  your  authority  in 
this  office ;  at  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  be  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  head  of  it." 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  that,"  said  Moss, 
thoroughly  infuriated.  "  This  vagabond  shall  go,  and 
immediately  too." 

"And  I  will  go,"  said  the  derk.  "I  am  sorry  to 
leave  you^  Mr.  Evans,  but  I  will  not  act  in  any  manner 
under  the  orders  of  that  man.  And  as  for  you,"  he 
oontimued,  turning  to  Moss,  "I  have  some  reason  to 
belMite  yofQ  are  not  altogether  the  person  yon  prcvfesB 


yourself  to  be,  and  that  you  have  borne  another  name 
besides  the  one  you  now  go  by.  How  far  it  may  be 
true  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  have  a  cousin  who  is  an 
inspector  of  police,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will  find  Ont 
the  rights  of  the  oase^  and  if  I  do  not  inform  you  of 
the  r^nilt»  at  any  rate  I  will  let  your  emfdoyer  know 
it."  So  saying,  after  bowing  to  Robert,  the  clerk  took 
up  his  hat,  and  immediately  quitted  the  house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  change  which 
came  over  Moss's  features  when  he  heard  the  last 
remark  of  the  clerk.  All  appearance  of  intoxication 
left  him  in  an  instant.  The  angry  flush  he  had  before, 
now  vanished,  and  a  hue  of  deadly  paleness  supplied 
its  place.  So  great  was  the  change,  that  even  Robert, 
absorbed  as  he  was  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections, 
noticed  it.  The  expression  Moss's  countenance  now 
wore  was  not  one  either  of  shame,  sorrow,  or  fear,  bat 
it  was  one  of  deadly  malevolence.  His  eye  seemed  to 
glare  at  Robert,  as  if  the  latter  had  already  discovered 
the  history  of  his  previous  life.  After  a  few  moments, 
however,  he  was  sufficiently  cool  to  notice  the  expression 
of  intense  surprise  on  Robert* b  oountenance,  and,  bj  a 
violent  effort,  he  regained  his  self-possession. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Evans,"  he  said ;  "  tbat 
scoundrel  completely  put  me  out  of  temper.  Howerer, 
he  has  gone  now,  and  we  are  well  rid  of  him.  I  will 
iSnd  you  another  fellow  to  sapply  hia  place.  How  is 
Mrs.  Evans  this  morning  P" 

"  Thank  yon,  she  is  better,"  said  Robert,  coldly,  for 
an  extraordinary  feeling  of  repugnance  came  over  him 
at  hearing  Moss  speak  of  Mazia.  He  knew  Moss  to  be 
little  better  than  a  villain;  and,  although  he  was 
obUged  to  own  himself  equally  disreputable,  the  idea  of 
Moss  speaking  as  if  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his 
family,  grated  acutely  on  his  feelings.  Moss  evidently 
noticed  the  tone  of  Robert's  voice,  bat  Bald  nothing, 
though  Evans  could  perceive  he  was  annoyed. 

"Moss," said  Evans,"!  wish  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation with  you  on  matters  of  busiueBS.  I  have  now 
for  several  years  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  your  services. 
Ton  have  been  on  all  oooaaions  more  than  my  right 
handy  and  we  have  worked  ateadily  on  together.  1 
hardly  think  you  ought  any  longer  to  remain  in  the 
position  of  a  subordinate.  If  I  were  to  propose 
offering  you  a  third  of  my  business,  would  you  like  to 
accept  it  P" 

Moss  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a  piercing 
expression,  under  which  Robert  almost  quailed,  though 
he  knew  not  why. 

"  I  could  not  afford  it,"  said  Moss,  oooUy  and  dis- 
tinctly, as  if  he  had  been  turning  the  subject  over  in 
his  mind,  and  had  at  last  come  to  a  oonclusion.  "  No, 
I  could  not  afford  it." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  aaid  Robert^  kindly.  "  1 
did  not  intend  that  you  should  in  any  way  contribate 
to  the  capital  employed.  It  was  perfectly  a  free-will 
offering  on  my  part." 

"  So  I  imagined,"  said  Moss,  cooUy ;  "  but  I  could 
not  afford  to  accept  it,  even  for  nothing ;  I  should  loose 
by  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Robert. 

"  Why,  my  dear  f  eUow,"  said  Moss,  with  a  look  of 
the  most  perfect  assurance,  "  you  see  that  now,  irith- 
out  my  having  the  slightest  reeponaibility  or  dang^'r. 
I  can  take  my  third  shave  of  the  profits,  or  even  more, 
which  I  am  sure  you  would  give  me»  were  I  to  ask  for 
it.  Why,  then,  should  I  take  any  responsibilitjr  on 
myself  P    Ton  see  I  au  candid  with  yon." 
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Eyans,  wlio  had  been  standing  during  his  oonTarsa- 
tion  with  Hxmbs,  now  threw  himnelf  into  the  ann  chair, 
for  he  was  nearly  fainting.  The  terrible  thraldom  he 
was  under  oame  before  him,  without  the  alightest  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  relieve  himself  from  it.  Moss  saw 
the  condition  his  employer  was  in,  and  said-^ 

"dome,  oome,  Eyans,  don't  give  way,  my  good 
fellow. '  When  yon  had  the  power  in  your  hands,  yon 
were  always  good  humoured  and  ciyil  to  me ;  and,  now 
I  am  master  (Moss  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  word 
master),  I  will  be  equally  indulgent  to  you — do  not 
fear.  Now,  what  is  there  we  have  to  do  to-day  P  Can 
I  answer  any  letters  for  you  P  If  so,  pray  make  me 
useful ;  only  let  me  do  it  at  once,  as  I  haye  an  appoint- 
ment this  afternoon  at  Ghreenwich,  which  I  wish  to 
keep." 

** No,  thank  you,"  stammered  Bobert»  "I  think  there 
is  nothing  but  what  I  can  manage  myself." 

"How  does  owr  account  stand  at  the  bankers?" 
inquired  Moss. 

"  We  have  sufficient  for  the  present,"  said  Bobert» 
"  and  shall  be  able  to  pay  up  all  our  contractors  at  the 
end  of  the  week." 

'*  Indeed  I"  said  Moss.  Then,  regarding  Eyans  in  a 
scrutinizing  manner,  he  continued,  "  That  was  hardly 
the  case  yesterday.  Take  care,  Eyans.  Let  me  advise 
you  to  be  caotious.  Remember,  in  cases  of  that  kind, 
discovery  is  no  joke." 

It  was  with  intense  difficulty  that  Bobert  could  retain 
his  temper  at  this  remark,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  it 
contained  the  suspicion  that  he  had  committed  another 
forgery.  Moss  was  fortunately  at  the  moment  em- 
ployed in  lighting  his  cigar,  or  he  might  have  taken 
umbrage  at  the  expression  of  Robert's  countenance. 
However,  as  it  was,  it  passed  off  without  remark,  and 
Moss  shortly  afterwards  quitted  the  office. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Evans  began  again  to 
entertain  the  question  of  borrowing  Mrs.  Murphy's 
money.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  if  the  good 
woman  knew  all,  she  would  not  only  give  every  farthing 
she  possessed  in  the  world  to  saye  him  from  disgrace, 
but  would  lay  down  her  life  in  the  barg^ain.  Still  he 
refused  to  accept  the  proposition  as  a  tenable  one,  and 
he  now  began  to  turn  over  in  his  mind  some  other 
plan  for  raising  money,  and  taking  up  the  bills  bearing 
Macmurdo's  name.  There  was  but  one  way  which 
presented  itself  to  him.  He  was  in  that  condition  in 
life,  like  other  notorious  forgers,  in  which  he  founds 
that  painful  as  it  was  to  advance,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  retujn.  He  now  began  to  think  of  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  which  six  months  before  would  have  been 
to  him  utteily  impossible.  His  g^reat  wish  was  to 
TOlieve  himself,  at  any  price,  from  Moss;  and  a  plan 
which  appeared  to  be  feasible  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind.  It  may  be  remembered  he  was  co-trustee  with 
Mr.  Macmurdo  for  Mr.  Wilkinson's  daughter,  on  her 
marriage.  He  now  resolved  to  forge  Macmurdo's  name 
for  the  transfer  of  some  stock  secured  on  her  into  his 
own  name,  and  after  he  had  sold  it  outi  gradually  to 
absorb  the  forged  bills  of  exchange  he  had  issued; 
still  there  were  certain  formalities  to  be  accomplished* 
and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  manage  it.  He  had  to 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  cautiously  and  in- 
directly, and  at  last,  all  being  completed,  he  sold  out 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  with  the  intention  of 
applying  it  to  taking  up  tiie  bills  as  they  came  in. 

The  very  day  he  had  realized  the  amount  Moss 
called  on  him  again  in  the  evening.    Robert  had  just 


finished  his  dinner,  and  was  turning  over  in  his  mind 
which  of  the  bills  it  would  be  advisable  first  to  take 
up,  when  Moss  entered  the  dining-room.  At  first 
sight  Robert  easily  perceived  that  Moss  was  partially 
intoxicated,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  preclude  his 
speaking  perfectly  distinctly,  and  of  well  understanding 
what  he  was  about.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  men 
upon  whom  spirits  and  wine  seem  to  have  but  little 
effect,  no  matter  how  great  the  quantity  they  may 
swallow. 

"  Well,  Evans,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  down  upon 
a  chair,  "  bad  luck  again.  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  fellows  that  ever  lived." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Evans.  "What  has 
occurred  P" 

"  Lost  again,"  said  Moss,  "  and  pretty  deeply  too." 

"LostP"  said  Evans.  "Where?  What  id  it  you 
mean?" 

"  Why,  at  the  St.  Leger,  to  be  sure." 

Robert,  trembling  and  aghast^  looked  at  him 
inquiringly. 

"  Too  true,  my  boy,"  said  Moss ;  "  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  matter.  I  am  in  for  it  again.  What  a 
prudent,  steady  fellow  you  are,  Evans,  not  to  mix  your- 
self up  with  anything  of  the  kind  Upon  my  word,  I 
regularly  envy  your  calm  tone  of  mind  How  do  you 
manage  it?" 

Evans  returned  no  answer,  but  looked  at  Moss 
steadily  and  sorrowfully. 

"Oome,  come,  my  boy,"  said  Moss,  "it  is  no  use 
your  sitting  there  loolnng  as  if  you  were  keeping 
guard  over  a  family  vault.  It  caxmot  be  helped,  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  I  have  no  alternative,  and  I  must  draw 
upon  you  again." 

"  Draw  upon  me  ?"  said  Evans.  "  And  from  what 
source  do  you  expect  I  am  to  obtain  the  money  ?" 

"From  the  same  source  as  the  last,"  said  Moss, 
turning  round  fiercely,  "  and  without  delay,  too,  for  I 
must  have  a  thousand  pounds  before  tins  time  to- 
morrow," 

"Moss,"  said  Evans,  starting  from  his  chair  in 
terror,  "  are  you  mad  ?" 

"Not  in  ^e  least,"  said  Moss,  "unless  you  call 
three  jMurts  drunk  being  mad.  However,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there;  the  question  of  my  sanity  is  not 
before  us  at  the  present  moment.  I  want  a  thousand 
pounds  before  this  time  to-morrow  evening,  and  will 
have  it;  so  let  me  be  obeyed  I  think  I  had  better 
go  now ;  for,  from  the  expression  of  your  countenance, 
it  is  more  than  probable  we  may  have  a  row.  When 
I  am  in  a  passion,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  very  rarely, 
I  am  accustomed  to  express  myself  loudly  and 
explicitly;  and,  although  I  have  no  particular  objec- 
tion (that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned) 
to  your  servants  knowing  the  whole  of  your  transac- 
tions, I  don't  want  the  affair  to  blow  up  just  yet.  By 
letting  them  know  it,  I  should  be  playing  the  part  of 
the  pig  in  the  water — cutting  my  throat  with  my  own 
paws.  So  now,  good-bye.  I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow 
at  the  office;  when,  like  a  good  fellow,  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  the  money  ready  for  me." 

For  some  minutes  after  Moss  had  left  him  Robert 
Evans  sat  in  his  chair  as  if  completely  stupifiyed;  nor 
did  he  recover  himself  until  a  violent  flood  of  tears 
came  to  his  relief.  It  was  really  piteous  to  see  the 
state  of  utter  prostration  the  wretched  man  was  in. 
He  bent  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  wept  like  a  child 
After  some  time  he  became  calmer,  and  raising  his 
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head,  his  eye  fell  on  the  portrait  of  Murphj,  which 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  fireplace. 

"  Oh !  how  I  envy  you  !*'  he  said,  speaking  to  the 
spirit  of  Murphy,  while  looking  at  the  portrait.  "  Oh ! 
how  I  envy  you !  Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  died 
with  you,  rather  than  have  lived  to  this  day.  What 
would  you  have  thought  of  me  could  you  have  known 
I  should  have  acted  so  basely  P" 

He  now  walked  up  and  down  his  room  for  some 
time,  till  the  servant  entered  to  ask  him  whether  she 
shotild  bring  in  his  tea  (for  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  it  in  Maria's  room),  as  her  mistress  was  asleep, 
and  if  so,  Mrs.  Murphy  would  come  down  and  join  him. 
Robert  Evans  had  contrived,  during  the  time  the 
servant  was  speaking  to  him,  to  turn  his  back  to  her, 
leaning  }us  head  on  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  on  the 
chimney-piece,  so  that  she  might  not  be  liable  to  see 
he  had  been  crying. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Murphy,"  he  said  to  her,  "  that  I  have 
a  very  violent  headache,  and  shall  take  no  tea  to- 
night.   But  first  bring  me  my  chamber  candlestick." 

The  servant  did  as  she  was  told,  and  Robert  left 
the  parlour  for  his  bedchamber.  When  once  he  was 
there,  he  locked  the  door,  and  then  continued  his 
melancholy  reflections.  Suddenly  the  idea  came  over 
him,  whether  the  shorter  plan  for  him  to  escape  from 
the  misery  he  was  in  would  not  be  by  self-destruction ; 
but  he  cast  aside  the  idea,  less  from  the  wickedness 
of  the  action  than,  from  the  dread  of  terrifying  his 
wife,  whose  health  was  now  in  a  very  precarious  con- 
dition. At  last  he  sought  his  bed,  and  tried  to 
drown  his  sorrows  in  slumber;  but  sleep  he  could 
not.  Feverishly  and  wide  awake  did  he  pass  the 
night.  When  morning  came,  he  fell,  for  a  short 
time,  into  a  light  slumber.  As  frequently  happens, 
his  dreams  were  of  a  perfectly  different  character 
from  the  thoughts  which  had  last  occupied  his  mind. 
He  imagined  he  was  with  Maria  at  Mrs.  Gibbons's 
house  at  Clapton;  that  the  old  lady  was  dead,  and 
that  he  was  conversing  with  Maria  on  the  amount  of 
property  she  had  inherited.  They  were  making  plans 
for  their  wedding,  and  building  castles  in  the  air. 
The  future  seemed  before  them  in  its  brightest  colours. 

He  was  aroused  from  this  dream  of  happiness  by  the 
servant  knocking  at  his  door,  and^  telling  him  it  was 
eight  o'clock,  his  usual  hour  for  rising.  For  some 
time  longer  he  remained  in  bed,  trying  to  sleep,  in 
order  to  escape,  if  possible,  from  the  dreadful  thoughts 
which  then  crowded  in  his  mind.  Finding  sleep  could 
not  be  obtained,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  after  his 
toilet  was  completed  he  descended  into  the  breakfast- 
room. 

When  the  servant  brought  in  his  breakfast,  he 
noticed  the  altered  condition  of  his  master,  and  the 
terrible  anxiety  expressed  upon  his  countenance.  Of 
course  he  made  no  remark  to  Evans ;  but  when  he  went 
down  stairs  he  told  his  fellow- servants  he  feared  their 
master  was  going  to  have  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  for  he 
looked  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  man. 

His  breakfast  over,  Robert  Evans  left  home  for 
the  office,  where  he  found  his  only  clerk  already 
arrived. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  addressing 
Evans, "  to  leave  your  employment ;  but  I  wish  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  you  can  find  some  one  to  supply  my  place." 

"  Why  so  P"  inquired  Evans. 

"WeU,  sir,"  was  his  reply,  "I  should  have  been 
most  happy  to  continue  with  you,  but  I  wiU  not  stop 


any  longer  in  the  same  office  with  that  man  Moss.  I 
saw  Jackson  last  night  (the  derk  who  had  left  the 
office  the  day  before),  and  he  told  me  he  had  disoovered 
Moss  to  be  a  thorough  drunkard,  blackleg,  and  swindler. 
He  is  to  be  seen  every  night  at  one  of  the  drinking 
and  singing  saloons,  in  the  worst  company;  and  that 
he  never  went  home  without  being  partially  intoxi* 
cated;  in  fact,  that  he  was  a  notorious  character. 
And  he  also  very  much  suspected  that  after  a  few  days 
he  should  be  able  to  find  out  so  much  about  him  as 
would  drive  him  from  any  respectable  society  what- 
ever." 

Robert  Evans  immediately  perceived  that  he  dare 
not,  at  that  moment,  quarrel  with  Moss,  so  he  quietly 
replied,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  determina- 
tion ;  the  more  so,  as  I  strongly  suspect  that  Jackson, 
out  of  revenge,  has  been  setting  you  against  Mr. 
Moss. 

"  Apart  from  Jackson,  sir,"  said  the  derk,  **  I  have 
seen  enough  of  Mr.  Moss  to  hold  him  in  thorough 
dislike ;  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  1 
shall  decline  remaining  any  longer  in  the  office.  At 
the  same  time,  I  should  be  sorry  to  put  you  to  any 
inconvenience,  but  the  sooner  you  find  some  one  to  fill 
my  place  the  better  I  shall  like  it." 

"Of  course,"  said  Evans,  "if  you  persist  in  your 
determination  I  have  no  alternative,  though  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  find  some  one  to  fill 
your  situation  without  delay."  So  saying  he  entered 
into  his  private  office,  and  closed  the  door  after  him. 

Evans  now  took  ap  his  letters,  And  opened  them 
one  after  the  other.  They  were  all  on  business  matters, 
and  many^  of  them  required  lengthy  answers.  He 
resolved  to  reply  to  them  himself,  and  immediately 
commenced  writing.  By  one  of  those  singular  changes 
which  occasionally  eome  over  the  mind  when  in  deep 
trouble,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  perfect  humour 
for  business.  He  finished  his  letters  for  the  post,  and 
possibly  he  had  never  written  better,  so  much  so,  that  he 
was  astonished  at  his  own  clearness  and  precision.  He 
now  took  out  his  newspaper,  and  attempted  to  interest 
himself  with  its  content's,  but  in  vain.  Over  and 
over  again  did  he  read  the  same  clear  paragraph 
without  being  able  to  understand  it,  and  yet,  with  a 
childish  feeling  of  annoyance,  he  still  continued  till 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  its  meaning.  The 
article  he  had  been  occupied  with  was  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  the  day,  on  foreign  politics ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  repeatedly  as  he  tried,  he  could 
not  make  himself  master  of  the  argument,  and  in  a  fit 
of  petulance  he  turned  to  another  part  of  the  paper, 
when  his  eye  rested  on  the  Old  Bailey  trials. 

The  first  trial  that  attracted  his  notice  was  that  of  a 
man  for  having  murdered  his  wife.  Here  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  read  it  atten- 
tively. 

The  next  trial  was  one  for  forgery.  At  first,  he  did 
not  feel  that  it  applied  to  himself  in  any  n:iaimer ;  hut 
as  he  read  on  he  found  similar  instances  mentioned 
which  bore  a  strong  similarity  to  his  own  case.  The 
prisoner  had  been  a  gentleman  holding  an  important 
situation  in  a  bank,  who,  by  over  ambition,  had  become 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and,  in  order  to 
redeem  his  position,  had  speculated  largely,  and  lost 
considerably  in  each  transaction.  He  had  speculated 
again,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  he  had  employed 
some  of  the  moneys  intiiisted  to  his  care.  He  lost 
again ;  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  th«  money  h-^ 
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had  used  illegallj  be  committed  a  forgery;  and  so, 
on  and  on,  till  his  defalcations  amounted  to  an 
enormouB  snm.  His  counsel  used  every  argument  in 
bis  favour,  yet  the  case  was  dead  against  him,  and  the 
jury,  without  retiring  from  the  jury-box,  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
the  expression  of  the  prisoner's  countenance — ^which 
during  the  trial  bad  exhibited  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  marking  eagerly  eveiy  word  that  feel  from 
the  witnesses,  and  evidently  catching  at  aujrthing  that 
told  in  his  favour — suddenly  cleared  up,  and  he  gave 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  the  certainty  of  the  gaol  and 
the  chain-gang  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
mental  torture  he  had  been  suffering. 

Evans  here  threw  down  the  pax)er,  and  for  some  time 
remained  motionless  as  a  statue  in  his  chair.  The  idea 
which  presented  itself  to  him  was  to  give  himself  up  to 
justice,  and  to  acknowledge  the  crimes  he  had  com^ 
mitted,  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in  the  misery 
he  was  suffering.  He  had  almost  decided  to  adopt  that 
course  when  the  idea  of  his  wife  presented  itself  to 
him,  and  completely  reversed  the  resolution  he  had 
almost  arrived  at.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  support 
the  thought  that  she  should  know  him  as  a  despicable 
forger — she  who  imagined  him  to  be  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  honour  and  integrity. 

Again  he  found  himself  as  bewildered  as  before,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
advisability  of  self-destruction,  when  he  heard  Moss 
enter  the  outer  office. 

"  So  that  scamp,  your  fellow-clerk,"  said  Moss,  '*  has 
bad  the  good  sense  not  to  show  himself  here  again." 

"  From  what  he  says,  though,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will." 
How  BO  ?"  inquired  Moss. 

He  says,"  replied  the  clerk,  sternly,  "  that  most 
probably  in  a  few  days  he  may  have  some  communica- 
tion to  make  to  Mr.  Evans  respecting  your  past  career, 
Mr.  Moss.  He  further  says  that  it  is  more  than  possible 
you  may  be  the  person  to  leave  the  office,  and  in  that 
case  he  may  come  back." 

"  Listen  to  me,  young  gentleman,"  said  Moss,  in  a 
tone  of  high  indignation.  "  If  ever  you  attempt  again 
to  speak  to  me  in  that  tone  and  manner,  your  own 
appointment  will  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase." 

"  To  that  I  have  no  objection,"  said  the  young  man, 
undauntedly;  "and,  more  than  that,  I  have  this 
morning  told  Mr.  Evans  it  is  my  wish  to  leave  his 
employment  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  will  not  stop  in 
aJiy  office  where  you  may  be.  Not  from  anything 
Jackson  may  have  told  me,  but  from  what  I  have 
found  out  respecting  you  myself." 

Moss  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  to  what  he 
alluded,  but  fearing  to  hear  something  which  might 
not  be  particularly  complimentary,  he  made  no  re- 
mark, but  hurriedly  entered  into  Bobert  Evans's  pri« 
vate  room. 

As  soon  as  the  two  met,  Moss  cleared  his  brow,  and, 
putting  out  his  hand,  advanced  towards  Evans  in  a 
friendly  manlier. 

"  Well,  Evans,"  he  said,  "you  do  not  bear  me  any 
^rudger  I  hope,  for  that  little  tiff  which  toot  place 
between  us  yesterday  evening.  I  did  not  wish  to  annoy 
you,  but,  to  tell  you  strictly  the  truth,  I  had  taken 
more  wine  than  I  could  conveniently  carry." 

"  Then  I  hope,  Mr.  Moss,"  said  Evans,  "  you  meant 
nothing  that  you  did  say." 

"  Not  a  word,  my  dear  fellow,  I  assure  you,"  said 
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Moss;  "that  is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the 
money,  which,  much  as  it  pains  me  to  annoy  you,  I 
must  have." 

"Moss,"  said  Evans,  "you  will  push  me  to  despera- 
tion if  you  do  not  mind." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Moss  with  a  sneer, 
"  I  know  you  too  weU  for  that" 

"  You  do  not,"  said  Evans.  "  If  you  only  knew  how 
nearly  I  was  upon  the  point  of  giving  myself  up  to 
justice  a  few  minutes  ago,  you  would  be  somewhat 
astonished;  and,  I  assure  you,  but  very  little  would 
make  me  do  it  now.  Anything  would  be  better  than 
the  misery  I  am  enduring." 

Moss  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  expression 
of  mock  indignation,  and  then  said — 

"  Evans,  you  disgust  me ;  nay,  more,  you  disgust  me 
with  human  nature,  and  make  me  blush  for  mankind. 
To  hear  you,  whom  I  had  imagined  the  affectionate 
son  and  husband,  calmly  talk  of  bringing  dishonour 
and  misery  on  those  who  ought  to  be  so  dear  to 
you,  saddens  me.  Shame !  shame !  What  wotild  that 
excellent  old  lady  say  if  she  were  to  see  you  in  a 
felon's  dress ;  or  your  wife,  when  she  hears  that  you 
are  condemned  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude  P  for 
that  is  the  least  you  would  have.  Evans,  pray 
come  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and  think  more  of 
those  who  now  cling  to  you  for  support  and  protec- 
tion." 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  mock  gravity  with  which 
Moss  uttered  these  remarks,  and  which  was  plainly  per- 
ceptible to  Evans,  the  scoundrel's  taunt  told  home  on 
the  wretched  man,  and  he  clasped  his  hands  before  his 
face  and  wept  like  a  child.  Even  Moss  himself  seemed 
touched  for  the  moment  by  the  anguish  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  Come,  come,  Evans,"  he  said,  "  be  a  man.  We  have 
both  been  playing  a  deep  game,  and,  if  I  have  won,  you 
should  bear  your  losses  like  a  man  of  spirit.  Come, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  let  me  have  the  money.  1  know 
you  have  plenty  at  your  banker's,  so  do  not  hesitate 
longer  about  it." 

Evans  remained  for  a  few  moments  silent,  and  then, 
opening  a  drawer,  took  out  his  cheque-book,  and  drew 
a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he  handed  to 
Moss.  On  taking  it  into  his  hand  Moss  looked  at  it 
for  some  moments  without  speaking,  as  if  absorbed  in 
deep  thought. 

"  Evans,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  distress 
you,  but  om*  game  is  narrowing  into  a  very  close  com- 
pass, and  I  must  not  lose  a  single  point  or  run  the 
slightest  risk.  You  must  present  that  cheque  to  the 
banker's  yourself,  and  get  it  cashed,  for  I  will  not.  It 
might  be  afterwards  asked  what  right  I  had  to  the 
money.  Now,  if  we  go  together,  the  cashier  will  pay 
you  the  money  and  see  me  in  your  company ;  and  as  I 
find  you  have  drawn  the  draft  in  my  name,  you  can, 
as  if  casually,  hand  me  over  the  notes  in  his  presence. 
Now,  put  on  your  hat,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  let  us  be 
off,  for  my  creditors  are  anxiously  waiting  for  me  to 
settle  with  them." 

With  a  lowering  brow,  yet  with  a  settled  expression 
of  determination  on  his  countenance,  Bobert  Evans 
took  up  his  hat,  and,  accompanied  by  Moss,  left  the 
office.  They  proceeded  direct  to  the  bank,  where 
Robert  presented  the  cheque.  Moss,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  cashier,  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  upon  some  casual  subject.  Presently,  glancing 
at  the  cheque  in  the  cashier's  hand,  he  said  to  Evans, 
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"You  haTo  antedated  that  cheque,  hare  you  not,  by 
one  day  P* 
"No,"  said  the  cashier,  looking  at  it,  "it  is  quite 

Tight." 

"IsitP"  said  Moss;  "then  I  have  lost  a  day  some- 
where.   I  cannot  think  how  I  could  be  so  stupid." 

"A  day  lost,"  said  the  cashier,  sentimentally,  "is 
not  easily  found  again;  nor  is  a  mistake  in  money 
matters  always  easily  rectified." 

Robert  Evans  gave  a  deep  sigh  at  the  cashier's 
remark,  but  made  no  observation.  Five  two  hundred 
pound  notes  were  then  handed  over  to  him  by  the 
cashier,  vehen  Evans,  taking  them  up  from  the  counter, 
folding  them  together,  said — 

"  I  may  as  well  hand  over  these  notes  to  you  at  once, 

MOSB." 

"Very  well,"  said  Moss,  in  a  tone  that  the  cashier 
might  hear.  "  Now  we  are  all  straight  again,"  and  he 
and  Evans  then  left  the  bank. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  building  Moss  shook 
Evans  heartily  by  the  hand,  aaying — 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  this  is  the  last  time,  I  hox>e,  I  shall 
have  to  trouble  you." 

Evans  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  steps  moodily 
homewards ;  nor  did  he  halt  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  shop  of  a  chemist,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and 
with  whom  he  frequently  -dealt.  He  entered  it,  and 
finding  the  proprietor  behind  the  counter,  said  to 
him — 

I  want  you  to  let  me  have  an  omice  of  laudanum." 
It  is  quite  contrary  to  rules,  Mr.  Evans,"  said  the 
chemist,  "but  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  danger  in 
letting  you  have  it  P" 

"  None  whatever,"  was  Evans's  reply.  "  I  know  well 
its  uses  and  its  dangers.    You  may  trust  it  to  me." 

The  chemist  having  prepared  tiie  phial,  gave  it  to 
Robert,  who  wished  him  good  morning,  and  proceeded 
home. 

(^IwooiiMMied.) 
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TEE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 

Vn. — ^HOAB  TBOSr. 

WuXN  after  sunset  the  earth  cools  down  by  radiation 
under  a  clear  sky  several  degrees  below  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  air,  the  cold  sunace  condenses  the  mois« 
ture  of  the  air  in  the  form  of  dew.  Yegetation  radiates 
freely,  and  hence  contracts  more  dew  than  most  other 
objects.  But  radiation  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  lower 
the  temperature  to  a  point  that  will  not  only  condense 
the  vapour  into  the  hquid  form,  but  will  freeze  it  into 
what  is  called  hoar,  or  white  froti.  Indeed,  vegetation 
is  liable  to  be  affected  by  hoar  frost  during  ten  months 
of  the  year;  and  even  in  July  and  August,  when  hoar 
frost  is  rare,  the  nocturnal  temperature  imder  a  clear 
sky  may  be  only  just  above  the  freezing  point. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  hoar  frost  always 
consists  of  frozen  dew ;  for  it  frequently  happens  tliat 
the  moisture  is  at  once  condensed  into  noar  frost 
without  previously  becoming  liquid.  But  hoar  frost 
may  be  melted  so  as  to  form  dew,  or  dew  may  be  frozen 
and  melted  again  more  than  once  during  the  night. 
The  clearness  of  the  sky  will  favour  radiation,  douds 
will  check  it ;  the  texture  of  the  radiating  surfaces,  the 
degree  of  shelter  and  enosure,  all  modify,  or  tend  to 
modify,  the  formation  oi  hoar  frost.  We  may  see  in 
the  morning  an  open  grS'Ssy  surface  white  with  hoar 
frost,  while  the  grass  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  trees  is  covered  with  dew.    The  upper  branches  of  a 


tree,  beins  exposed  to  the  sky,  radiate  ihdr  beat 
freely,  and  are  covered  with  frost,  while  the  lower 
branches,  sheltered  by  the  upper  ones,  are  much  leie 
white;  and  even  in  the  upper  branches,  where  one 
crosses  another  without  touching  it,  the  latter  is  oom- 
pu-atively  free  from  frost.  do  remarkable  is  the 
effect  of  shelter  in  checking  radiation,  that  the  partial 
covering  afforded  by  the  coping  of  a  waU  will  protect 
the  j>lant  nailed  to  its  surface,  while  the  shoots  which 
project  beyond  the  surface^  may  be  frostbitten.  We 
may  see  the  ^ects  of  pajrtial  snelter  in  wooden  rail- 
ings, Ac. ;  the  upper  eage  of  the  railing,  from  being 
exposed  to  the  sky,  will  cool  down  so  as  to  oontract  an 
abundant  crop  ox  crystals,  while  the  corresponding 
edge  of  the  lower  rau  has  portions  of  frost  onlj,  the 
spaces  near  the  upright  bars  being  protected. 

The  action  of  rtSiation  on  indigenous  plants  is 
beneficial,  as  it  brings  them  a  necessary  Bnpply  of 
moisture;  but  its  action  on  plants  brought  from 
milder  climates  may  be  bu<^  as  to  reduce  them  to  a 
temperature  that  tney  cannot  bear,  and  hence  they 
ffet  frostbitten  and  killed,  as  was  the  case  doling  the 
hat  severe  winter  with  many  {garden  shrubs  which 
usually  resist  our  climate.  It  is  generally  sappoaed 
that  the  cold  air  of  a  winter's  nighF  does  the  nmachief , 
whereas  it  is  the  radiating  power  of  the  plant  itself* 
reducing  its  temperature  many  degrees  below  that  of 
the  air,  that  often  nips  it  to  death.  Whatever  then 
will  check  radiation  is  useful  in  savins  the  life  of  the 
plant.  A  thin  cambric  handkerchid^  or  a  piece  of 
gauze  strained  above  grass  has  kept  it  W  and  up- 
wards warmer  than  the  exposed  parts  of  the  fidd;  and 
the  effect  was  the  same  whether  the  screen  w^  aii 
inches  or  six  feet  above  the  grass,  provided  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  screen  were  large  enough  to  prerent 
oblique  radiation.  Bodies  are  really  better  sheltered 
by  screens  placed  a  little  above  them  than  in  contact 
with  them,  and  experience  has  long  taught  gardeners 
this  method  of  placing  their  mate  and  screenb.  If 
mats  or  canvas,  moving  upon  rollers,  could  be  drawn 
down  in  front  of  wall  tfeee  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  or 
two  ibrom  their  f oUaffe,  they  would  afford  much  protec- 
tion. It  is  a  misti3:e  to  place  the  screen  in  contact 
with  the  foliage,  or  to  bind  trees  up  in  matting,  &c.; 
for  in  such  cases  radiation  is  transferred  from  the  tree 
to  the  mat,  and  the  mat  in  its  turn  cools  down  bj 
radiation,  and  so  chills  the  tree  in  every  point  where 
it  touches.  It  is  easy,  by  means  of  hoops,  &c.,  to  pre- 
vent contact. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  ground,  and  often  r^ 
mains  on  it  for  sonie  time  durmg  winter,  is  cbieflj 
useful  from  its  checking  radiation.    In  an  experiment 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  a  thermometer  placed  on  long  grass 
on  a  cloudless  February  night  marked  a  temperature 
of  6^  below  aero,  while  grass  covered  with  snow  was 
28°  above  zero ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  snow  was  to  ; 
keep  the  grass  warmer  by  S4P  than  if  there  had  been  , 
no  snow.    A  thermometer  on  the  snow  itself  was  1. 
bdow  zero,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
thermometers,  one  on  the  snow,  the  other  under  it^ 
was  40°. 

Frost  on  the  window-pane  is  a  charming  subject 
and  often  gives  to  children  living  in  towns  their  first 
strong  sense  of  natural  beauty.  In  some  cases  we 
have  oeautif ul  spiral  scrolls  of  foliage  resembling 
damask ;  in  others  a  mimic  forest  seems  to  rise,  with 
its  thick  branches  and  feathery  foliage;  in  others 
again  the  pane  is  covered  with  a  kind  dc  frosted  dast 
MiGmy  of  these  variations  arise  from  minute  farro«^ 
on  the  glass,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  sufficient  to  cat^h 
the  particles  of  vapour,  and  to  throw  them  into  certain 
curves  in  cleaning.  On  the  continent  the  practice  of 
cleaning  windows  with  fine  sand  or  ashes  produces  i 
these  furrows,  in  whidi  the  frozen  particles  lodge,  as 
in  the  following  engraving.  In  fact,  windows  have 
been  cleaned  witn  fine  sand  with  a  view  to  producing 
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t)ui  effect.  Two  window-pwies  wero  mbbed  with  a 
oirooUr  motion,  in  one  coae  from  riffbt  to  left,  and  in 
the  odier  from  left  Ui  rigkt.  A  third  pone  was  rubbed 
in  atraislit  lines  from  top  to  bottom,  Eind  a  fourth 
diagODW  lines.  Next  da;  boor  frost  was  found  in  t  . 
direction  of  tlie  lines  or  fnrrows  produoed  by  the 
friction.  The  panes  that  had  been  nibbed  with  a  cir- 
cular moramsnt  resembled  thorny  branches  bent  or 
plaited  into  a  circle. 


It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  frost  on  the 
window-pane  is  on  the  inner  surface.  The  moisture 
of  the  m%atb,  and  that  arising  from  tbe  burning  of 
gas,  Jumps,  and  candles,  supplies  moisture  to  the 
warm  air,  which  the  estemal  cold  condenses.  The  un- 
equal radiating  }>ower  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
pane,  the  proximity  of  the  woodwork  to  the  pane,  the 
motion  of  the  vapoor  in  the  room,  the  thinness  of  the 
moist  film,  and  other  circumstances,  all  concur  to  gire 
variety  to  the  figures.  If  a  small  piece  of  tinfoil  be 
pasted  upon  tbe  exterior  surface  of  a  window-pane  in 
frosty  weather,  and  another  pieoe  on  the  interior  sor- 
f  ace  of  another  pone,  tbe  inner  surface  of  the  gloss 
opposed  to  the  external  metal  will  be  free  from  hoar 
frost,  while  the  rest  of  tbe  some  pane  will  be  coYered 
with  it.  The  tinfoil  attached  to  the  inner  snrfaoe 
■will,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  thickly  coated  with  ice 
than  an^  other  part  of  tbe  pane.  These  effects  may 
be  explamed  on  tbe  principle  of  radiation.  Tbe  heat 
radiated  from  tbe  room  to  the  window  escapes  through 
the  glass,  except  at  tbe  part  covered  with  tinfoil  oat- 
side,  which  reflects  back  tbe  heat,  and  ke^>s  the  oor- 
reepondinf  portion  of  the  glass  warm.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  metal  is  on  tbe  inside  of  tbe  pane,  it  pre- 
vents that  part  of  the  glass  from  receiving  beat  from 
the  room,  so  that  it  Decomes  colder  than  snj  other 
part  of  Uie  pane;  and,  making  the  metal  as  cold  as  it- 
self, will  cause  it  to  receive  a  more  abundant  deposit 
of  hoar  frost.  A  spot  of  mud  or  dirt  on  the  outaide  of 
a  window-pane  wiU  prevent  the  formation  of  dew  or 
hoar  frost  on  tbe  corresponding  part  within. 

The  distribution  of  nrost  on  the  window-pane  is  in- 
fluenced by  tbe  position  of  curtains,  blinds,  and  shut- 
ters. If  the  window  shutters  be  partially  closed,  the 
panes  so  covered  will  often  be  more  densely  coated  with 
moistoro  or  bosr  fr<wt  tbsn  the  uncovered  ones.  The 
effect  of  the  shutters  is  to  shield  the  glass  behind  them 
from  thebeatradiatod  by  the  walls  and  fnraituroof  the 
room,  so  that  thev  beoome  oolder  than  the  unoorered 
pones.  Indeed,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  innumerable 
ways  in  vhich  radiation  may  be  checked  or  modified, 
we  shall  have  great  assistauioe  in  understanding  the 
variety  of  its  effects. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  KINO'S 
SAVQSTEn. 

[How  the  kJD^i  dinghl«r,  hsTlnf;  muriiid  me,  i  pnunt.  for  lom, 
hoirelli  of  Uie  ileath  of  her  onlj  biother,  snd  tiketh  her  little  Kia  to 
the  king.] 

r. 
See  twisted  up  her  royal  lengUis 
Of  fallen  hair  with  a  aUver  pin. 
Her  eyes  were  frowning,  molten  depths 

Wluch  stirred  to  flame  when  I  looked  vrithin ; 
Dressod  in  a  gown  of  velvet  block, 

With  a  diamond  clasp  and  a  silver  bond. 
Walked  from  the  door  with  a  stately  step. 
And  our  young  son  held  by  his  mother's  hand. 

Walter  ran  by  his  mother's  ^de. 

More  like  in  his  eyes  to  her  than  me ; 
The  queen  would  have  bartered  her  ivoiy  throne 

For  such  a  blossom  of  royalty. 
Heavily  over  the  far-hill  tops 

Booms  the  bell  in  the  minster-tower. 
From  citv  to  city  between  the  hills 

Echo  tne  bells  at  tbe  burial  hour. 


The  ^nnff  man  is  dead,  in  his  stren^h,  in  his  beauty. 
His  curia  lie  loose  on  his  wbite-f ringed  pall; 


Low  in  the  midst  of  tbe  Church  of  the  Merciful 
Iiieth  tbe  young  man,  gone  to  bis  rest. 

His  sword  is  sheathed  and  his  coronet  broken. 
Flowers  of  yeflt«rday  oover  his  breast. 

"  Babe,  child,  brove  youth !"  wept  the  queen  in  her 

"Heir  of    my  name!"  sighed  the  king  ou  his 
throne; 
"  Who  leads  ua  to  battle  P'  cried  they  of  the  market ; 
"  My  lover !"  looked  one  face  ^  cold  as  a  stone. 

Slow  tolled  the  bells  from  the  north  to  the  southern 

Winds  caught  them  up  with  a  desolate  cry, 
Solemu  he  lies  under  darkening  arches^ 
Tbe  hand  of  eternity  preased  on  each  eye. 


The  morket'CTOss,  with  its  scnlptnred  Christ, 
'Mid  the  crush  and  the  trample  stood  steady  and 

The  welded  masses  of  voiceless  folk 
As  a  sea  at  midnight  rolled  along. 

Booming  bells,  as  they  struck  the  ear. 

Died  away  in  the  suent  skies  { 
Gossiping  women  were  dumb  with  fear. 

Ana  each  gabled  house  was  alive  with  eyes. 

But  lo !  in  the  distance  a  shadowy  file, 
They  move  to  the  beat  of  a  muffled  drum ; 

The  waves  recede  as  for  Israel's  march. 
And  tbe  thick  crowd  mutters,  "  They  come,  they 


Saying,  "  O  King,  behold  my  boy, 

"  His  smile  is  the  dead's,  and  his  eye  is  your  own. 
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"  From  my  broad  domain  in  one  true  man's  heart, 
"  From  the  home  I  chose  of  mine  own  free  will, 

"  Igive  yon  my  jewel  to  wear  in  yonr  crown,'* 
G[%en  snatching  him  back  for  one  last  long  fill 

Of  his  rippling  smiles,  they  heard  her  say, 
With  a  naughty  elajice  at  her  marriage-ring, 

"  Well  is  my  home  by  the  forester's  heiurth, 
"  But  Walter,  my  son,  is  the  heir  of  a  king." 

When  the  shadows  fell  on  our  quiet  pool, 

And  the  birds  were  asleep  in  the  firs  overhead, 
She  returned  alone,  but  her  face  was  white, 
And  her  step  as  the  step  of  one  waked  from  the 
dead. 

Bessib  Baykbb  Pabkes. 


L0CHE8. 

.  •  .  .  each  rocky  monnd 
Stem  sentinel  of  Ages,  forira»-crowned. 

The  first  si^ht  of  Loches  must  produce  upon  the 
traveller  an .  impression  of  a  nature  not  easuy  to  be 
effaced.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
towns  in  Touraine,  and  as  we  approach  it  a  picture 
rises  before  us,  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and  full  of 
picturesque  detail  so  artistically  thrown  together,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enchanting  the  eye. 

^e  old  town  owes  much  of  its  architecture  to 
renaissance  taste ;  and  the  rich  and  varied  colouring 
of  slate  and  tile,  and  moss-gprown  stone,  appears  with 
every  diversity  of  line  and  angle,  for  the  houses  are 
built  towards  every  point  of  uie  compass.  The  dif- 
ferent gradients  on  which  they  stand  aid  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  effect,  as  the  houses  rise  above  each  other 
to  the  height  of  twenty  stories.  On  a  level  with  the 
highest  appear  the  turrets  of  the  chftteau,  dominated 
by  the  spires  of  the  venerable  cathedral ;  and  above 
this  agam  the  eye  is  led — ^by  gates  and  waUs  which  are 
seen  from  distance  to  distance,  mingled  as  it  were  with 
the  buildings  of  the  town  and  the  vme-clad  slopes — ^to 
the  square  donjon,  the  pointed  roofs  and  emoattled 
towers  of  its  ancient  mediseval  fortress,  commanding 
and  severe  even  in  its  age. 

We  might  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  exquisite 
charm  of  this  favoured  spot,  where  all  combines  to 
form  an  aggregate  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  where 
Nature  has  surpassed  herself.  The  Indre,  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  stands,  forms  a  lovely  "valley,  and 
dividing  itself  into  several  streams,  fertilizes  a  large 
tract  ox  country  and  enriches  its  inhabitants ;  for  l^ 
sides  watering  the  neighbouring  meadows,  it  has 
attracted  a  manufacturing  x>opuIation,  and  flowing 
beneath  several  bridges,  serves,  at  Beaulieu — ^appro- 
piatel^  so  named — ^to  work  a  considerable  amount  of 
machmery. 

The  name  of  "  Loches"  is  a  corruption  of  "louc"  or 
"loch,"  and  signifies  a  marsh.  Several  Roman  re- 
mains— among  others,  an  elaboratly  carved  Roman 
altar — ^have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered  here ; 
but  we  are  altogether  without  details  of  the  period  or 
duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  people  to  whom  we  owe 
them.  That  the  Gauls  establii^ea  themselves  on  this 
spot  in  very  early  times,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve ;  and  in  the  tenth  centuiy  St.  Ours  founded  here 
a  monastery  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  near  which 
St.  Eustache,  bi^op  of  Tours,  had  built  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Magoalen.  Little  by  little,  a  village 
rose  around  this  chapel  and  this  monastery,  and  soon 
the  village  became  a  town;  such  was  the  origin  of 
Loches. 

We  pass  over  the  turbulent  times  when  Loches, 
together  with  so   many  other   fortified  places,  was 


wrested  from  one  oonquerinff  tribe  b^  another  more 
powerful  for  the  time;  but  after  paastng  through  the 
nands  of  Romans,  Visigoths,  MeroTingian  pnnces, 
feudal  lords,  and  the  oouiSs  of  Aigon  and  Touraine,  it 
became,  after  the  time  of  Philippe- Augaste,  the  nn- 
diE^uted  possession  of  France.  Stirring  and  spirited 
muBt  have  been  the  scenes  it  witnessed  in  sacoessioii 
during  those  early  ages,  when  might  was  right,  and 
when  the  IHable  de  Sawnur,  Front  de  Bcst^,  Longtu 
Epee,  JEveiUe  Chien,  and  other  lawless  ehieftama,  recog- 
nized only  by  their  warlike  sobriquets,  dbputed  every 
inch  of  territory  they  could  claim. 

The  vast  extent,  the  strength  and  magnificence  of  this 
structure,  conveys  to  us  a  formidable  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  Counts  of  iugou,  who  added  immensely  to  the  ori- 
ginal pile  when  they  made  it  their  stronghold.  The  don- 
jon is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  regarded  by  archas- 
ologists  as  one  of  Uie  most  valuable  military  remaina 
of  those  distant  times — at  once  a  citadel  and  prLsoiL 
We  cannot  venture  to  offer  witliin  these  brief  hmits 
any  description  that  would  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  colossal  remains,  still  less  of  the  life  led  withm 
them  by  their  warlike  and  aggressive  owners;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  aspect  of  these  imposing  and  gigantic 
ruins  offers  us  a  very  suggestive  notion  of  what  were 
the  necessities  of  war  in  those  remote  times ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  those  frightful  ramparts  may  aid  ns 
to  value  the  blessings  of  modem  civilization. 

In  1193,  Jean  Siuis  Peur,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  Richard  Goeur  de  Lion,  nsorped 
his  possessions  in  Touraine,  and  added  a  portion  of 
them  to  those  of  Philippe- Auguste.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Richard  regained  his  freedom  from  the  unjust 
captivity  in  ^hich  he  had  been  held  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  than  he  hastened  to  the  recovery  of  his  French 
territory.  He  found  the  stronghold  of  Iioches  held  and 
disputed  by  a  valiant  force  under  the  command  of  Gvt 
de  Laval.  The  governor  defended  himself  at  first  with 
great  intrepidity ;  but  when  he  saw  how  furious  was 
the  attack  of  the  English  king,  who  himself  led  on  the 
assault,  he  found  it  necessary  to  Surr^der,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  several  of  his  brave  knights.  In 
1199  Richard  died  at  Ghinon,  and  Loches,  with  Mont- 
brison,  and  the  dependencies  of  both,  became  part  of 
the  dowry  of  his  widow,  Queen  Berengaria;  but  in 
1204,  in  consequence  of  the  confiscation  of  the  poases- 
sions  of  John  Lackland,  the  king  of  France  daiined 
the  cession  of  all  that  had  been  owned  by  the  English 
iu  that  province.  Loches  was  resolutely  defend^  by 
Girard  a'Athde,  and  other  seigneurs  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  English  queen ;  but  af  tei*  a  struggle 
of  a  year's  duration,  provisions  and  ammunition  fail- 
ing, he  was  forced  to  .capitulate,  and  Philippe- Auguste, 
having  taken  possession  of  it,  gave  it  as  a  rewud  to 
Dreux  de  Melio,  Conn^table  de  France,  a  brave  knight 
celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  France  and  in  Palestine, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  king.  This  donation  was 
redeemed  at  a  laterperiod  by  St.  Louis,  by  virtue  of 
an  act  dated  from  IJgypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
12th  October,  1261. 

On  his  return  to  France,  St.  Louis  made  a  bnei 
stay  at  Loches.  In  1300,  and  again  seven  years  later, 
Philippe  le  Bel  remained  there  a  week  on  his  waj  to 
Poitiers  to  arrange  with  Pope  Clement  Y.  reapectiiig 
the  fate  of  the  Kmghts  Temptars.  The  next  roval  "M 
to  Loches  was  that  of  John  IL,  who,  when  in  ms  toiu 
performing  a  journey  to  Poitiers,  but  on  a  diffcw}^ 
errand,  h^ted  there  just  half  a  century  later.  ^ 
destination  was  the  battlo-field,  and  his  destiny  to  he 
defeated  there  by  the  youthful  Black  Prince.  On  this 
occasion  Loches  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
EngUdi. 

Three  reigns  later  Loches  was  atfain  the  scene  of  ft 
royal  passa£[e,  for  Charles  YII.  maide  a  sojourn  there; 
but  he  was  followed  by  a  modest  retinue,  and  came  not 
with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  king  of  France,  for  he 


"u  onlj.  at  th»t  time,  king  of  Bonrgea.  He  was  ac- 
compuued  b7  kia  Bagacioos  and  gentle  queen,  Marie 
d'AnjoD,  who  maj  o«  said  to  HaTe  beea  the  good 
gQuu  of  Franoe.  Joan  of  Arc  had  not  jet  accom- 
plighed  ber  glorioua  mission,  but  France  was  soon  to 
one  her  lU  deliTeranca 

In  1436  Chai'les  retomed  to  Locbes,  again  accom- 
paoied  bjr  his  queen ,-  but  the  queen  was  attended  hj  a 
jonng  girl,  whose  beauty  and  virtues  were  to  be  re- 
ported to  poet«ritj  ae  the  heritage  of  Agnea  Soret.  It 
la  trne  Aenea  waa  the  ting's  mistress,  but  so  eiemplary 
"u  her  character,  and  ao  beneficial  her  influence  over 
tiie  wayward  and  often  unwise  monarch,  that  the 
qveen  herself  encouraged  hia  admiration  for  her  rival, 
uid  alwaya  continued  on  the  best  terms  with  her.  At 
Uches,  besides  the  other  improvements  made  by  the 
Kng.  there  waa  built  for  her  accommodation  a  turret 
litoated  on  the  choicest  spot,  and  known  to  succeeding 
generatiouB  as  the  tower  of  Agnea  8orel.  Un  the  death 
c^Uie  beautiful,  judicious,  ana  amiable  Aniea.  abe  waa 
Wi«d  in  the  choir  of  the  collegiate  churcn  of  Loehea, 
nheK  her  charity  and  gentleness  are  recorded  on  her 
monamental  stone.  The  white  marble  tomb  that  covers 
ber  remaina  is  a  maeteniiece  of  the  time,  and  is  well 
presNTed.  Charles  died  in  1461  at  Mehim,  aged  fifty- 
fight,  his  death  having  been  hastened  by  grief  and 
''ana  at  the  rices  of  hia  son,  afterwarda  Louia  XI., 
vhom  he  soapected  of  intending  to  poison  him. 

No  sooner  bad  this  cruel  deapot  entered  into  pos- 
w*»ou  of  IJochea,  than  he  discovered  bow  admirably 
it  was  adapted  for  a  prison.  He  therefore  had  it  fitted 
with  iron  cages,  opened  the  aoupirailM,  long  disused, 
ud  was  not  long  in  finding  state  offenders  to  incarce- 


rate within  its  defiant  walla.  Within  the  diamal  dun- 
eeons  of  liochea  have  been  confined  Pierre  de  Br£z£, 
Charles  de  Ifelun,  Ev^ue  de  Terdun,  Haranconrt, 
Lonis  le  Uaure,  Philippe  de  Savoie,  Cardinal  X«  Balue, 
Qeof^y  de  Pompadeur.  Georges  d'Amboise,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  others.  To  La  Balua  is  attributed 
the  invention  of  uiose  iron  cages,  within  which  he 
himself  passed  many  miserable  years  bj  command  of 
the  tyrant  who  at  that  time  niled  the  destinies  of 
France.  Did  apace  permit  us  we  could  dwell  long  o 
the  sad  histories  of  those  whose  weary  lives  were  coi 
sumed,  and  whose  apirita  were  broken  within  those 
gloomy  walls,  cut  off  from  the  light  of  day,  and  from 
uie  sympathies,  nay,  from  the  very  ken  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  Even  under  the  comparatiTely  mUd  reign  of 
Charies  YIII.,  Conunines  and  others  underwent  the 
confinement  of  the  iron  cage,  and  this  chronicler  speaks 
feelingly  of  a  penance  of  which  he  felt  the  bitterness 
by  experience,  lor  as  he  myb  "  J'enavoit  tast^  pendant 
I'espace  de  huit  moia."  dharlea  VUI.  passed  here  a 
portion  of  his  Detected  childhood,  banished  aa  he  w 
from  court  by  the  jealousy  of  hia  selfish  father,  while 
hia  not  less  unhappy  mother,  Charlotte  de  Savoie,  was 
frequently  conaignod  to  the  ChAteau  de  Lochea  and 
other  fortresses  by  the  suspicious  monarch. 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he  frequently 
made  Locbes  his  residence,  and  conducted  thitner  his 
bride,  the  heiress  of  Brittany.  He  completed  the  great 
tower,  but  it  remained  for  his  brother-in-law,  cousin, 
and  successor,  Louia  XH.,  to  raise  that  portion  of  the 
edifice  which  connects  the  round  with  the  square  tower. 
We  have  spoken  of  Louis  le  ]faure.I>nc  de  Muan — whose 
history  la  a  romance,  as  one  of  the  unwilling  denizens 
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of  theOh&teaadeLoGhes.  Notthiziy  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  death,  when  the  conqueror  of 
Payia  was  received  there,  with  all  the  splendour  of 
royal  honours,  by  the  noble  and  generous  Fran9ois  I. 
and  his  Spanish  queen,  Eleanor,  the  pledge  of  peace 
and  haimony  between  these  maflniificent  rivals. 

In  1559  the  grim  old  walls  of  Ijoches  resounded  once 
more  with  royaJ  festivities,  when  Henri  II.  and  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  carried  thither  their  brilliant  court ; 
and  ten  years  later,  Henri  III.,  while  vet  dauphin, 
passed  a  ni^ht  within  its  precincts,  attended  by  ail  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  oi  war,  on  the  eve  of  the  victory 
of  Montcontour.  Of  sabsequent  sovereigns  of  France, 
Oharles  IX.  and  Henri  lY.  appeared  at  Loches,  and 
Marie  de  Medicis  took  a  brief  refuge  there  undtir  the 
protection  of  the  Due  d'Epemon,  its  governor,  after 
her  escape  from  Blois. 

Since  this  period  the  vast  halls,  the  massive  towers, 
and  the  spacious  gardens  of  Loches,  have  remained 
abandoned  and  tc^antless,  "  save  to  the  crann3ring 
wind.''  No  sound  of  revelry  or  hum  of  men  has 
awakened  its  echoes,  and  no  voices  have  been  heard 
within  its  precincts  but  the  ominous  cries  of  those 
revolutionary  ruffians  whose  savage  joy  it  was  to 
violate  and  pillaee  the  abodes  of  royalty.  At  the 
present  day,  the  fortress-palace  of  Loches  only  offers 
to  our  contemplation  the  ghost  of  its  departed  glories. 


CBTTMPLED  ROSE-LEAVES. 

At.t.  things  should  anpear  irradiated  with  roseate 
hues  in  June,  for  it  is  we  roses'  month.  "  It  was  tbe 
month  of  roses,"  says  the  Laureate ;  it  is  "  the  odorous, 
wondrous  month  of  June,"  sings  BaiTy  Oomwall, 
when,  from  hedserow  and  parterre  perfume  is  wafted, 
as  "  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom,"  and  as  fas- 
cinating, though  not  so  deadly,  as  that  exhaled  from 
the  poisoned  roses  with  which  Catharine  of  Medicis 
was  wont  to  rid  herself  of  those  who  stood  in  her  way. 
Brooks  and  ponds  may  now  claim  to  rival  Bendemeer's 
stream  in  their  possession  of  bowers  of  roses  wreathed 
with  lovely  specimens  of  the  wild  dog-rose,  the  self- 
same briar-rose  that  "  fell  in  streamers  green  "  when, 
"  in  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook,"  the  hunter  ap- 
proached the  dwelling  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Very 
pure  and  beautiful  are  the  delicate  hues  of  its  five 
petals — in  which  its  eastern  worshippers  saw  the 
floral  emblem  of  the  five  secrets  of  Allah ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  that  famous  "  0]^helia  "  picture  of  Millais' 
early  prime,  in  which  the  wild  rose  was  depicted  with 
Such  marvellous  effect,  its  petals  were  slrewn  on  that 
glassy  stream  adown  which  "the  rose  of  May,"  the 
sweet  Ophelia,  chanting  "snatches  of  old  rimes," 
floated  to  her  death.  From  the  wild  hedge-rose  to 
the  thousand  upon  thousand  varieties  that  bloom  in  the 
cultured  garden, — ^the  Ayrshires,  Banksias,  Boursaults, 
ever^eens,  mnltifloras,  standards,  climbers,  perpetuals, 
hybrids,  Provence,  China,  tea-scented  damask,  Noi- 
settes, Bourbons,  and  the  moss-roses, — ^how  lovelr  are 
all,  whether  in  colour,  scent,  or  shape.  Althougn  ^e 
"  Legend  of  Bion  "  would  confer  a  masculine  character 
on  the  flower,  yet  the  Persian  poets  were  more  d^- 
criminating  in  making  it  the  incarnation  of  feminine 
superiority,  and  hailing  it  not  as  the  king,  but  as  the 
(jueen  of  flowers.  Leigh  Hunt  fancifully  treated  the 
idea  in  these  lines  :•— 

Whatsoe'er  of  beauty 

Yearns  and  yet  reposes. 
Blush  and  bosom  and  sweet  breath. 

Took  a  shape  in  roses. 

But,  though  its  only  rival  flower  is  "  the  human,  joy- 
abundant  woman,"  yet  is  it  the  oentre  of  much  plea- 
sant rivalry  and  "tiie  cause  of  those  agreeable  modem 


wars  of  the  roses,  in  which  the  strife  is  between  the 
Paulls,  and  Bivers,  and  Lows,  and  Hendersons,  and 
Francises,  and  Lanes,  and  other  noted  growers ;  and  the 
guerdon  of  victory  is  for  him  who  can  produce  the 
newest  varieties  and  the  most  splendid  examples.  And 
so  it  comes  to  ]^s,  that  among  all  the  "odorous, 
wondrous  "  exhibitions  *of  our  botanical  and  hortical- 
tural  societies,  there  are  none  that  can  soipass  the 
rose-shows  of  June.  And,  although  the  wet  week  that 
ushered  in  that  month  in  this  present  year  detained 
the  Queen  of  flowers  in  her  green  retreat^  yet,  ^th 
the  sunny  Whitsuntide  holi&ys,  she  came  forth, 
radiant  with  blushes,  ^  though  conscious  of  her  own 
charms,  and  glowing  at  those  sweet  thin^  that  her 
liege  lover  the  nightinffale  had  been  singmg  to  her 
through  the  month  past.  Then,  all  at  once,  with  a 
burst  of  brilliance,  the  grand  dames,  demoiselles,  and 
lords  of  the  rose-garden  came  forth  to  pay  homage 
to  their  ^ueen.  Joid,  as  they  gathered  round  her  and 
followed  in  her  train,  the  x>ortly  Jules  Margottin  peeped 
at  the  gorgeous  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  Mrs. EUiot 
crimsoned  with  blushes  beside  the  rich  velvet  coat  of 
Arthur  de  Sansalles ;  Madame  Yidot  and  Mrs.  Standish 
approached  with  Barons  Larray  and  Prevost ;  Devon!- 
enais  looked  out  for  Hebe's  Cup ;  the  delicate  Saffirona 
was  happy  with  her  Souvenir  de  Malmaieon ;  and  the 
GSant  dee  BataiUee  was  faced  by  Lord  Baglan  and 
General  Jacqueminot.    In  June  it  is  that  nature  be- 

S*ns  to  hold  her  festival  of  roses,  and  she  prolongs 
lose  festal  days  well  nigh  to  autumn's  sere  and 
yellow  leaf. 

Now  there  are  many  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the 
rose;  many  flowery  sermons  that  might  be  preached 
from  its  lovely  terL  There  are  its  thorns  and  blos- 
soms ;  there  is  the  "  Go,  lovely  rose,"  of  Waller;  there 
is  that  homely  rose  that  had  "just  been  washed  in  the 
shower  that '^(apparently,  the  shower)  "  Rosa  to  Anna 
conveyed ;"  ^  there  is  the  pope's  golden  rose,  from 
which  he  evidently  expects  large  profits  and  qnick  re- 
turns ;  there  is  the  rose  of  Hs^ocrates,  and  the  con- 
vivial talk  sub  roed ;  there  is  that  tender  maiden's-blush 
rose  which  is  plucked  and  flung  aside,  "a  moment 
cherished,  and  then  cast  away,"  of  which  so  manj 
poets,  from  Oatullus  to  Moore,  have  snng;  there  are 
the  Shakspearian  roses— -Juliet's,  that  "under  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ;"  Hamlet's  "  expec- 
tancy and  rose  of  the  fair  state;"  Duke  Theseos' 
"  earthlier  hap]py  is  the  rose  distilled,"  and  a  score  of 
others ;  there  is  the  vase  that  has  held  the  attar  of 
roses,  which,  like  Horace's  wine-cask,  never  will  lose 
the  scent  with  which  it  has  once  been  imbued,  even 
when  broken  and  shattered;  and  there  is  George 
Herbert's  moralising  on  the  rose,  and  Quarlea's  quaint 
emblem,  that  "  he  repents  on  thorns  that  sleeps  on 
beds  of  roses."  And  this  reminds  us  of  that  Persian  ; 
legend,  which  is  more  familiar  to  us  in  its  classical  | 
form,  wherein  the  sluipbers  of  the  sybarite  on  \os  ; 
rose^couch  are  represented  to  have  been  distm'bed  by  ; 
a  single  crumpled  rose-leaf ;  though  even  he  was  snr- 
passed  in  sensitiveness  of  outide  by  the  young  lady  in 
Andersen's  fairy  tale,  who  was  discovered  to  be  tbe 
true  princess  froj^.  the  sufferings  t^t  she  underwent 
when  a  pea  had  been  surreptitiouslyplaced  under  the 
lowest  of  her  fifteen  feather-beds.  The  sybarite  mar, 
for  the  present,  serve  our  turn ;  for  the  bed  of  liJe 
has  its  crumpled  rose-leaves  for  nearly  every  sleeper. 
True  it  is,  that,  as  our  great  dramatist  tells  ns, 
"  Weariness  will  snore  upon  a  flint,  while  drowsy  sloth 
finds  the  down  pillow  hard;"  yet  even  flints  may  some- 
times seem  to  have  sharper  angles  than  is  usual,  and 
to  thrust  them  more  acutely  into  the  tenderest  pkees. 
Whether  it  might  ever  be  possible  for  us,  like  the 
sensitive  creature  in  Pope's  "  ilssay  on  Man,"  to  "  die  of 
a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  r  or,  as  we  lately  saw  it  quoted, 
by  one  who  had  evidently  lost  the  context  and  his 
memory,  *'lie  like  the  rose  in  aromatic  pain;**  or 
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whether,  more  praetioaUy  than  i)oeticftllj,  we  die  of 
our  woes  in  a  rheamatio  pain,  yet  in  its  restdte  the 
inevitable  event  is  much  the  same,  and  places  the 
death-seal  on  oarking  cares  and  sorrows.  But,  xmtil 
that  last  slee]^  con  be  slept,  until  that  bed  has  been 
made  for  us  in  which  we  must  be  laid  for  the  final 
dumber,  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  disturbed  b j  many 
petty  annoyances  and  trifling  troubles,  which  are  to  us 
what  the  crumpled  rose-l^  was  to  the  sybarite. 
They  are  nothing  very  neat  or  formidable,  nothing 
more  than  the  little  dauy  worries  of  life;  but  they 
may  yex  us,  in  the  same  way  that  the  tiny  mid|^ 
exasperate  the  thin-skinned  man,  or  the  slight  shaking 
of  a  casement  may  cause  the  over-sensitive  to  pass  a 
ni^ht  of  restless  tossings  to  and  fro.  Who  cannot  re- 
caU  instances  of  the  izdSnite  variety  of  crumpled  rose- 
leaves  that  disturb  the  mental  rest  and  peace  of  mind 
of  our  would-be  sybarites,  both  in  high  and  low  places, 
and  in  every  condition  of  life  P  Mr.  Bemal  OsDome, 
not  long  since,  in  one  of  the  interminable  discussions 
on  reform,  spoke  of  the  "  political  Epicureans,"  who 
were  prepared  ''to  pass  any  measure,  so  that  they 
might  have,  for  the  future,  a  ^uiet  life."  But  the^ 
are  in  a  vast  minority  to  our  social  sybarites  with  their 
crumpled  rose-leaves. 

Witness  Mrs.  Ditchwater's  agonising  endeavours  to 
procure  cards  for  Lady  Oolds&eam's  Thursdays,  and 
Mrs.  Shoddy's  equallj  strenuous  exertions  to  have  her- 
self, or  daughters,  mtroduced  at  the  next  drawine- 
room  by  nothine  lower  than  a  live  countess.  Mrs.  A. 
wants  a  brougham  or  close  carriage,  like  the  B.'s. 
Mrs.  C.  requires  silver  side-dishes,  like  the  D.'s,  with- 
out which  she  cannot  possibly  give  a  dinner-party. 
Mrs.  E.  IB  hurt  that  the  F.'s  have  not  caUed  upon  her. 
Mrs.  G.  wishes  for  a  French  maid,  like  the  B^'s,  as  it 
would  be  such  an  advantage  to  the  dear  children  in 
their  French,  forgetful  that  she  would  probably  speak 
a  paJhii  equivalent  to  cockney-English.  Mrs.  I.  de- 
sires a  country  house,  like  the  J.'s,  and,  when  she  has 
got  it,  is  annoyed  at  the  drumming  of  a  threshing- 
machine  or  the  smell  of  the  cottagers'  pig-styes. 
Mrs.  K.  is  moving  heaven  and  eai'th  to  ^et  an  invita- 
tion to  the  L.'8  ball.  Miss  M.  is  intrigum^  to  display 
her  charming  figure  at  the  N.'s  ictbUaua  mvonfo.  Mr. 
O.  retires  to  a  rural  lodging,  that  he  may  complete  his 
blank- verse  tragedy  in  complete  privacy,  and  mscovers 
that  he  has  located  himself  close  to  a  waste  bit  of 
ground  on  the  ed^  of  three  counties,  which  is  the 
uvourite  resort  of  prize-fighters  and  their  friends. 
Mr.  P.  feels  hurt  that  the  toast  of  the  evening  has 
been  confided  to  Mr.  Q.,  who  is  quite  incompetent  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject.  And  so  on,  througn  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  To  these  otherwise  estimable 
people,  these  various  events  are  the  crumpled  rose- 
leaves  that  interfere  with  their  mental  repose,  just  as, 
in  a  lower  stratum  of  society,  other  forms  of  disturb- 
ing influences  are  to  be  met  with  that  produce  like  re- 
sults ;  as  when  poor  old  Betty  Higgins,  who  had  been 
passed  over  in  a  blanket  distribution,  declared  that 
she  had  never  been  so  put  upon  in  all  her  life,  unless 
it  was  on  that  memorable  Sunday  when  she  found  a 
new  comer,  Sally  Brown,  occupying  her  appropriated 
seat  in  church.  Indeed,  there  are  many  crumpled 
rose-leaves  to  be  found  in  church  hassocks  and  cushions. 
Mrs.  TJppington  felt  their  discomfort  when,  glancing 
from  her  own  pew  to  that  occupied  by  her  domestics, 
she  spied  her  housemaid  wearing  a  mantle  of  a  brand- 
new  pattern,  and  evidently  copied  from  Uie  one  on  her 
own  shoulders.  Enjoyment  of  the  service,  and  a 
proper  frame  of  devotion,  is  out  of  the  question  after 
Qte  Recovery  of  such  a  crumpled  rose-leaf;  and  her 
state  of  mind  is  unhappily  shared  by  Miss  Gloaming, 
whose  x>et  curate  has  walked  from  the  Sunday-school 
to  the  church  doors  not  in  her  sweet  society,  but  in 
that  of  Miss  Wymestay,  who,  whatever  her  fancied 
pretensions  to  beiauty  may  be»  has  only  devoted  herself 


to  school-teaching  for  the  last  month,  and  that,  as  is 
very  evident  to  luss  Gloaming,  from  motives  that  are 
thoroughly  mean  and  despicable.  Yes!  the  bed  of 
life  has  its  crumpled  rose-leaves  for  us  all.  It  is  the 
sybarite  and  not  the  muscidar  Christian  who  is  the 
indigenous  growth  of  modem  society.  We  magnify 
pett^  annoyances  until  they  appear  to  swell  into  great 
misfortunes,  and  we  permit  trifles,  light  as  air,  to 
crush  us,  as  though  they  were  weij^ted  with  an  in- 
supportable burden  of  misery.  We  have  worldly 
wjsaom  enough  to  feel  assured  that,  as  we  have  made 
our  bed,  so  must  we  lie  upon  it ;  and  yet^  if  only  one 
of  its  thousand  rose-leaves  be  crumpled,  we  cry  out 
pettishly  and  complainin^ly.  This  is  to  be  regretted ; 
lor  it  shows  poor  humankmd  in  a  somewhat  despicable 
light,  and  presents  not  only  the  unheroic  but  un- 
d&istian  side  of  our  social  condition.  Yet,  after  all, 
as  Sam^  Slick  would  say,  it  is  but  "  human  natur* "  to 
complain  of  our  couch,  when  it  is  to  our  own  fidgety 
restlessness  and  querulous  disquietude  that  we  can 
alone  attribute  the  real  or  fancied  existence  of  any 
crumpled  rose-leaves. 

ClTTHBBBT  BeDE. 


TEE  NEiaHBOUREOOD   OF  THE 
J)  OCRS— PAST  AND  PBESENT. 

And  moying  through  a  mirror  dear, 
1'hat  hangs  before  her  all  the  jear. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear ; 
There  Bke  sees  the  highway  near, 

Winding  down  to  Camelot. 

There  the  rirer  eddying  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village  chnrls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad ; 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd  lad. 
Or  long  hair*d  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  lowered  Camelot. 

And  sometimes  through  the  mirror  blue, 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two. 

If  we  could  ip.  some  magic  mirror  see  the  "  shadows  of 
the  world,"  as  they  appeared  six  centuries  ago  on  the 
piece  of  earth  east  of  tne  Tower  of  London,  we  shoidd 
seejust  such  a  scene  as  that. 

The  place  was  known  as  East  Smithfield  then,  as  it 
is  now,  and  was  part  of  a  piece  of  land  called  the 
Kni^hten  Guild,  given  to  thirteen  knights  for  some 
service  done.  There  were  great  and  wealthy  religious 
houses  in  the  neiehbourho<KL  Perhaps  the  "  abbot  on 
the  ambling  pad  had  come  from  Barking  away  down 
the  river,  where  he  had  been  to  look  after  the  posses- 
sions of  his  fraternity  of  Allhallows  Barking,  who 
had  a  church  and  house  in  Svthen  (now  Seething) 
Lane,  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the  Tower. 

Looking  in  the  magic  mirror  a  few  centuries  later, 
we  should  see  a  dreamy-eyed  boy  walking  along  the 
river  side.  It  is  the  poet  Spenser ;  he  was  bom  here. 
He  is  thinking  of  **  Faery  Land ;"  he  little  thinks  that 
the  tower  that  shadows  his  home  at  sunset  will  one  day 
hold  in  the  shadow  of  death  his  friend  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Bui  a  magician  as  powerful  as  any  in  liis 
wonderful  "Faery  Land''  has  been  at  woric  here. 
Where  were  a  pleasant  vineyard,  fresh  ^een  fields,  and 
a  windmill,  there  grew  up  in  course  of  time  a  dense  and 
populous  neighbourhood  of  the  lowest  sort.  Another 
turn  of  the  Tdieel  and  all  that  disappeared ;  these  great 
docks  and  warehouses  taking  its  place,  with  a  strange 
goblin  land  underneath,  the  home  of  the  mighty  en- 
chantress that  has  such  power  over  man. 

We  must  look  in  the  mirror  no  longer,  but  keep 
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our  eyes  wide  open  as  we  pass  eastward  from  the  Tower, 
coming  first  to  the  St.  Catherine  Dock,  then  to  the 
London  Dock, both  (as  well  as  the  Yictoria  Dock,  some 
miles  down  the  river)  belon^ng  to  one  company  now. 
We  pass  the  St.  Katherine  Dodc,  and  go  along  Upper 
East  Smithfield,  looking  at  the  high  strong  walls 
which  surround  the  docks,  and  are  here  covered  with 
advertisement  boards.  Passing  b^  us,  in  what  is  at 
times  a  continuous  line,  go  the  earners*  vans  and  carts, 
loaded  with  goods  from  all  England,  destined  to  be 
shipped  abroad,  or  with  goods  ttoxa  the  docks,  to  be 
scattered  again  over  England  and  all  the  world. 

We  begin  to  see  traces  of  "  Jack.''    Here  are  his 


outfitters'  shops,  with  the  Jew  proprietors  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  their  small  domain,  reminding 
one  of  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  we  pass, 
too,  a  number  of  small  offices  bmonging  to  that  ill-used 
and  much  worried  race,  the  carmen.  If  we  could  ^o 
inside,  we  should  see  the  merchants'  clerks  coming  in 
and  out,  wanting  to  know  why  their  goods  are  not  yet 
delivered  in  the  city  or  alongside  certain  ships,  the 
much  worried  trying  to  explain  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dp  everything  at  once.  At  one  time  the  carmen  had 
small  offices,  which  were  nothing  better  than  boxes  on 
wheels,  where  the  principal  entrance  to  the  dock  now 
stands.  Strange  legends  and  stories  are  told  of  some 
of  the  old  carmen,  which  we  may  try  to  collect  another 
time,  when  we  feel  disposed  to  share  in  a  pot  of  beer 
with  one  or  another  of  them.  Nearing  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  London  Dock,  we  see  on  the  pavement 
opposite  a  number  of  men — ^not  unfrequently  quite  a 
crowd;  they  are  waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  day^s  work. 

As  we  pass  into  the  dock  we  notice  a  number  of 
gatekeepers,  some  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  customs, 
some  to  the  dock  company.  They  have  to  see  that 
nothing  leaves  the  dock  without  its  authorized  pass. 

And  now  it  is  almost  puzzling  what  to  see  first.  On 
our  left  is  the  wool  warehouse,  where  immense  bales  of 
wool  are  being  tumbled  out,  to  be  put  on  railway 
trucks,  shoved  tdong  to  the  dock  wall,  there  lifted  by  the 
hydraulic  cranes  the  height  of  the  wall,  on  to  the  rail- 
way communicating  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  so  the  wool  goes  off  for  manufacture.  Our  friend 
seems  anxious  to  take  us  down  into  the  vaults  at  once 
— does  he  think  that  a  glass  of  the  wonderful  wine  he 
has  at  command  will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly? 
For  the  moment  we  are  not  unwilling  to  fall  in  with 
his  humour,  and  so  we  follow  him  down  the  steps  into 
one  of  the  vaults.  At  the  bottom,  in  a  sort  of  box,  sits 
the  slave  of  lamps :  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them 
lying  in  front  of  him,  some  of  them  lighted,  little  oil 
lamps,  stuck  in  a  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  long. 
This  man  reminds  us  painfully  of  our  boyish  impres- 
sion of  the  picture  of  one  of  the  evil-minded  personages 
in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  sat  in  a  sort  of  cave 
at  the  roadside,  and  wished  evil  to  all  passers-by ;  but 
this  man  wishes  us  no  evil,  but  rather  gives  us  a  light 
— ^yet  the  fancy  will  hold.  Now  we  are  in  goblin  land. 
There  is  a  strange,  peculiar,  but  pleasant  odour :  the 
temperature,  we  are  told,  only  varies  a  few  degrees  in 
the  year;  it  always  feds  warm  and  pleasant  in  the 
winter,  and  deliciously  cool  in  the  summer.  We  pass 
along  mysterious  avenues,  dimly  lighted  with  oil  lamps 
hung  from  the  fungus-covered  roof.  Some  of  these 
grotesque  forms  hang  a  foot  or  two  down ;  the  whole 
roof  is  covered  with  their  strange,  sombre  sha^.  On 
each  side  of  us  are  long  rows  of  casks  piled  in  order, 
one  row  on  another.  We  come  to  intersecting  vistas ; 
there  seems  no  end  to  them,  with  their  long  rows  of 
dim  lighte :  there  are  moving  lighte,  too,  in  the  gloom ; 
they  approach,  but  each  light  is  attended  bv  a  human 
form.  Our  cooper  soon  finds  the  particular  cask  of 
which  he  is  in  search,  and  piercing  ite  head,  there 

rute  out  a  thin  stream  of  wine  into  the  bountifully- 
ped  glass.     Now  we  realize  as  never  before  the 
"  b^ded  Dubbles  winking  at  the  brim."    We  tear  our- 


selves away  from  this  enchanted  place.  Our  friend 
would  fain  linger  awhile,  and  particularly  wishes  ob  to 
see  the  great  wine  vate,  than  which  he  says  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  interesting.  Somehow  we 
think  it  better  to  decline  for  the  present,  and  reasceud 
to  the  daylight. 

We  go  into  wai*ehouses  full  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  tea, 
sugars,  hemp,  indigo,  everything ;  and  along  the  quay, 
where  many  ships  are  loading  and  unloading.  Here  are 
the  hydraulic  cranes  at  work ;  a  man  just  moves  a 
handle,  and  immense,  heavy  goods  are  pulled  swiftly 
out  of  the  ship's  hold  and  swung  on  to  the  quay.    We 

Eass  open  spaces  between  the  quay-side  and  the  ware- 
ouse,  covered  with  casks  of  wine,  just  landed  and  soon 
to  be  put  in  the  vaulte.  There  are  numbers  of  men, 
the  dock  labourera,  pulling  'and  pushing  truck-loads 
of  goods.  But  what  does  the  bellringine  mean?  M 
the  men,  too,  have  stopped  work,  many  ox  them  quickly 
finding  seatis:  numbers  of  men  with  barrows,  and 
women  carrying  large  baskets  have  appeared.  It  is 
twelve  o'clock ;  all  are  allowed  twenty  minutes'  rest, 
but  the  labourers  cannot  leave  the  dock.  These  thines 
are  brought  in  for  sale,  hot  potatoes,  cold  fried  fish, 
bread  and  cheese,  penny  sausages  (called  by  the  men 
"  bags  of  mystery^ ) ;  bad  beer  in  smaJl  tin  pots,  and  a 
warm  liquid  callea  soup  is  being  dealt  ont. 

There  are  many  workers  in  these  ^eat  hives ;  cooijers 
in  the  vaults,  stevedores  employed  in  storing  the  snips, 
but  they  are  all  distinct  from,  and  bett^  paid  than  the 
"  dock  labourers,"  of  whom  there  may  oe  from  one 
thousand  to  three  thousand  at  work  in  this  dock,  the 
number  varying  from  day  to  day  with  the  state  of 
business.  There  are  many  thousands  employed  at  the 
other  docks,  at  the  wharves  along  the  river  side,  and 
at  the  city  warehouses. 

In  the  dark  of  the  winter  mornings  they  turn  out 
from  their  wretehed  ix>oms  in  Betknal  Grreen,  Mile 
End,  and  further  districte,  to  join  the  tide  of  human 
life  that  sete  in  towards  this  busy  scene.  Some  of  the 
men  know  that  they  will  have  work,  they  are  for  the 
time  "  regular  "  labourers,  but  to  the  ^preat  majority  it 
is  uncertain.  The  regular  men  pass  in  to  their  work, 
the  others  wait  outside  the  gates  till  the  foremen  come 
out  to  take  on  as  many  as  they  think  tihey  sh^  want. 
Then  there  is  an  eager  press  of  men,  reaching  forward 
their  hands,  holding  up  their  tickete,  if  they  have  them, 
but  with  hopeless  faces ;  for  indeed  there  are  sentences 
chalked  on  these  walls  that  remind  us  of  IJie  terrible 
one  that  the  great  poet  put  over  another  doorway: 
"  All  ye  who  enter  here  all  nope  abandon." 

The  fortunate  few  pass  on,  the  remainder  lapse  into 
their  old  listless  waiting ;  they  may  yet  get  a  few  hours' 
work,  for  which  they  are  paid  f ourpence  per  hour. 
The  wa^es  are  2s,  6<2.  per  day ;  the  regular  men  get  15«., 
16s.  6d.,  and  18«.  x>er  week. 

The  history  of  a  few  of  these  men  would  be  interest- 
ing. Some  we  should  find  to  be  very  small  shop- 
keepers, who  can  work  here  from  eight  or  nine  to  four, 
and  look  after  the  shop  in  the  evening;  some  whose 
wives  earn  money ;  some  with  lives  stranger  than  anr 
romance,  without  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  world, 
living  at  a  threex>enny  lodging-house ;  and  some  hi2y 
fellows  who  live  as  they  can,  but  earn  half -a-crown  now 
and  then  down  here.  Of  course  most  of  these  men  hare 
never  been  in  better  circumstances,  but  many  of  th^ 
are  men  who  from  various  causes  have  sunk  down  in 
life,  sunk  down  to  this  last  resort  of  London  labourers, 
for  no  skill  is  needed  here,  only  strength  to  roll  casks, 
move,  load,  and  unload  goods.  Sometimes  lialf- 
famished  men  have  fainted  at  their  work.  In  many 
cases  it  is  laziness  or  drunkenness  that  has  brought 
the  men  to  this ;  in  some  no  doubt  the  cause  has  been 
sheer  misfortune. 

As  the  men  leave  the  docks  again  at  four  o'clock,  the 
gatekeej^ers  pass  their  hands  over  eadi  of  them,  to  see 
that  he  is  not  smuggling  anything  out.  If  he  wears  ao 
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old  hat  lie  takes  it  off,  to  show  that  there  ia  nothing 
inside,  and  sometimes  looks  knowingly  at  the  inqnisi- 
torial  Cerberus,  who  seems  to  say  in  reply — 

I  would  noi  wrong 
Virtae  to  tried  by  the  least  shade  of  doubt. 

At  least  the  sentiment  is  there  in  satirical  guise,  and 
we  may  read  it  in  the  man's  face  as  he  casts  a  search- 
ing glance  on  us  also  when  we  pass  out  through  the 
narrow  portal. 


THE  FAB^FAMEV  DB.  FULL. 

"  I  DO  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell,"  Ac.,  quoted  I  to  myself 
one  summer  afternoon,  as  I  threw  myself  down  imder 
a  huge  beech  tree,  after  having  made  a  remarkably 
disagreeable  call  upon  a  neighbouring  family.  "  How 
supematuraJly  unpleasant  some  peo]^e  can  be  without 
the  least  apparent  intention  to  give  offence.  Poets, 
we  are  told,  cannot  be  made,  but  must  derive  l^eir 
inspiration  from  nature,  and  it  stands  on  good  authority 
that  a  cook,  though  she  may  learn  most  other  branches 
of  her  art,  can  only  *  be  bom  a  roaster.'  Surely,  then, 
some  other  people  must  be  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  annoying  others — ^theii*  true  mission  in  life 
IS  to  vex  or  discourage.  Poor  Dr.  Fell !  I  daresay  he 
meant  well  enough,  though  he  was  so  unlovable. 
"What  a  pity  it  is  that  so  litfle  is  known  of  his  history." 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  some  more  ?"  returned  a 
voice  behind  me,  and  looking  up,  I  recognized  the 
familiar  features  of  the  very  man  who,  of  all  my 
acquaintances,  was  the  most  likely  to  know,  or  profess 
to  know,  a  little  about  everything  upon  earth  and  in 
the  vasty  deeps.  He  was  manifestly  cut  out  for  an 
intelligencer,  name  and  all,  for  his  lawful  appellation 
was  Bird,  and  being  small  of  statui'e  he  was  wnimsically 
suggestive  of  the  little  disseminators  of  anonymous 
reports  who  are  figuratively  chargeable  with  all  the 
scandal  of  the  world,  as  the  cats  are  with  the  broken 
crockery.  Having  a  huge  cro^  of  short  curly  hair,  with 
a  beard  to  match,  and  invariably  wearing  spectacles, 
he  was  delectably  like  an  owl,  while  for  powers  of 
gossiping  he  was  unrivalled;  so  that  one  might 
mostly  say  that  this  or  that  piece  of  information  had 
been  told  by  a  "  little  bird  **  with  rather  more  than 
usual  correctness.  But  over  and  above  his  well-nigh 
inexhaustible  funds  of  strange  information  upon  sm)- 
jects  that  no  soul  living  could  really  know  much  about, 
ne  dealt  very  largelj  in  parabolic  histories,  wherein 
"  by  others'  faults  wise  men  might  mend  their  own," 
to  their  hearts'  content,  if  they  were  so  minded ;  and 
by  means  of  which,  I  thoroughly  believe,  he  often 
came  to  very  sound  conclusions  as  to  how  "  the  land 
lay"  upon  many  occasions  when  his  knowledge  of 
events  was  really  somewhat  uncanny.  Ihito  one  of 
these  whimsical  narratives  did  "  the  little  bird  "  forth- 
with proceed  to  plunge  with  all  the  gravity  of  the  most 
conscientious  chronicler,  disregarding  aU  the  minor 
proprieties  of  time  or  place  with  as  sublime  an  indif- 
lerence  as  Shakespeare  himself.  He  had  laid  himself 
out  to  be  the  historian  of  mankind,  and  not  of  any 
especial  individual,  so  a  few  anachronisms  were  to  him 
as  things  of  nought. 

"  Johnnie  Fell,"  he  commenced,  "  was  the  son  of  a 
north-country  yeoman,  who  bore  the  character  for 
many  a  mile  round  his  little  homestead  of  being  *  an 
awkward  customer'  at  every  description  of  encounter ; 
a  '  fell '  hand  at  quarterstaff,  as  befitted  his  name,  a 
shrewd  wrangler  over  a  bargain,  a  bigoted  politician, 
and  an  obstinate  parson's  churchwarden,  perfectly 
dissenter-proof  as  an  inexpugnable  tower  of  clerical 
refuge;  in  fact,  a  well-meaning,  iron-fisted,  wilful  old 
Turk  as  ever  breathed.  But  extremes  aro  liable  to 
meet,  in  matrimony  as  in  other  things,  and  Mrs.  Fell 
was,  in  almost  all  respects,  the  very  contrary  of  her 


tough  old  husband.  Bland,  smooth-spoken,  yielding,  to 
all  appearance,  yet  with  a  never-tiring  eye  for  the 
main  chance,  she  sacrificed  the  laurels,  but  carried  off 
the  spoils  in  every  domestic  encounter ;  till  even  the 
sturdy  Yorkshireman,  sick  of  battling  with  a  species 
of  phantom,  which  never  showed  fair  fight,  but  stole 
the  fruits  of  lawful  warfare  from  behind  the  victor's 
back,  began  to  despair  of  p^etting  his  own  way  at  home, 
and  was  fain  to  allow  his  wife  to  '  go  her  ain  f ule*B 
gate,'  as  he  was  wont,  with  more  vigour  than  politeness, 
to  ntyle  his  passive  yielding  to  the  magic  weapons. 
Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  little  Johnnie  was 
going  to  be  christened,  and  the  friends  of  the  family 
were  offering  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
with  a  cordiality  that  spoke  well  >  for  the  old  man's 
popularity,  despite  of  his  warlike  propensities,  Mrs. 
Fdl  was  pleased  to  upbraid  the  unnatural  father  with 
having  no  prayer  of  his  own  for  the  welfare  of  the  hero 
of  the  dairs  festivities ;  a  challenge  which  he  was  not 
slow  to  take  up,  holding  it,  as  he  did,  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  have  an  answer  for  every  one.    *  I  wish,  then, 
that  he  may  always  speak  his  mind  plainer  than  thou 
dost,  lass,'  quoth  paterfamilias.  '  And  be  spoken  of  be- 
hind his  back  very  differently  from  his  father,'  retorted 
madam,  with  more  open  asperity  than  usual.     Old 
Fell  gave  vent  to  a  grim  chuclue,  as  though  prodigiously 
delighted  at  having  got  thus  much  of  a  rise  out  of  his 
cautious  foe  at  last,  but  made  no  further  verbal  reply, 
and  the  festivities  passed  oft  merrily  enough,  without 
any  thoughts  of  the  omiuous  significance  which,  from 
the  days  of  the  fairy  godmothers,  has  always  attached 
to  the  wishes  expressed  at  a  christening  feast. 

"  Yet  the  fulfilment  of  both  prayers  was  fated  to  be 
veiy  strongly  marked  in  Johnnie's  future  life,  albeit, 
hardly  in  tne  way  in  which  the  remarks  themselves 
were  intended.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  plainest  of 
speakers,  according  to  his  father's  desire ;  but  the  gift 
of  the  true  tongue  was,  by  his  mother's  petulance,  to 
be  qualified  by  an  awkward  ungraciousness,  which  was 
not  really  characteristic  of  his  father.  The  old  man 
was  not,  upon  the  whole,  unpopular,  and  was  often 
thanked  for  his  rough  but  w^-meant  advice ;  but  his 
ill-fated  son  was  doomed  to  be  always  getting  into 
scrstpes  with  his  tongue,  without  gaining  any  credit 
for  his  candour,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  seem  to  tell 
plain  truths,  so  much  as  to  stumble  over  them,  to  the 
grievous  detiiment  of  his  neighbours'  shins  as  well 
as  his  own. 

"  When  he  was  about  six  years  old  he  was  sent  with 
a  servant,  as  a  great  treat,  with  a  message  to  an  old 
friend  of  his  mother,  who  had  lately  settied  in  the 
village,  and  was  strictl^r  charged  to  remember  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  '  speak  it  out  like  a  littie  man,'  a  com- 
mission which,  as  I  shall  speedily  show,  he  fulfilled 
with  a  fatal  accuracy  which  his  parents  little  expected. 

" '  Mamma's  love  to  you,  Mrs.  Jones,'  commenced  he 
in  grand  style,  as  he  presented  his  right  hand,  after 
looking  hard  at  it  to  be  sure  it  was  the  right,  and  that 
the  courtesies  of  life  were  thereby  properly  observed, 
'  and  she  hopes  that  you  will  give  papa  and  her  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company  to  supper  to-morrow  night,  and 
then  that  will  be  done  with  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.' 

"  The  old  lady  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this 
ver^  unmistakable  proof  of  the  light  in  which  her 
visit  was  looked  upon,  but  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
much  amazed  as  she  would  have  been  had  she  had  less 
experience  of  Mrs.  Fell's  smooth  civilities;  so  ahe 
good-naturedly  fetched  the  little  messenger  a  piece  of 
cake  to  refresh  himself  after  his  walk,  and  hade  him 
thank  his  mamma  for  her  invitation,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  her  that  she  was  afraid  of  being  out  at 
night  f  Qr  the  present,  and  so  was  obliged  to  dedine 
joining  their  party. 

"  *  I  say,'  lisped  Johnnie,  as  he  munched  his  cake, 
'  don't  you  mind  about  the  cold,  because  papa  will  give 
you  something  to  warm  your  nose  with.    I  know  he 
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will,  because  I  heard  him  tell  maTnma  you  shoold  hare 
it,  even  if  he  had  to  boil  the  water  himself  »  and  break 
open  the  cupboard  for  the  sugar.' 

**'MxB,  Jones  now  began  to  be  really  wrathful,  not 
aeainst  poor  harmless  Johnnie,  but  with  the  people 
wno  had  been  so  coolly  talkinff  her  oyer;  but  she 
managed  to  keep  her  temper,  ana  was  not  lon^  before 
she  reaped  her  reward  in  hearing  her  little  visitor  turn 
his  fire  upon  his  own  ranks,  with  a  ludicrous  simplicity 
which  converted  all  her  vexation  into  mirth. 

" '  I  don't  believe,  mind  you«  that  warming  your  nose 
with  hot  water  does  you  any  good,'  recommenced 
Johnnie,  'because  Sally  says  you  catch  cold  by  run- 
ning about  i^ter  having  your  feet  washed ;  uid  I  expect 
that  IB  how' mamma  comes  to  have  chilblains  here^' — 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  tapped  his  own 
little  prolwsois.  'You  haven't  eot  any,  you  know, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it  if  I  were 
you.' 

"  Mrs.  Jones  laughed,  and  said  she  thought  Johnnie 
was  probably  risht  in  his  supposition ;  so  our  young 
friend  d^arted  In  great  self-complacency,  with  a  full 
conviction  that  he  had  done  his  duty  extremely  well, 
and  litde  thioking  that  he  had  effectualljr  banished 
Mrs.  Jones's  turkey  and  oysters  from  lus  father's 
Christmas  table  as  long  as  his  mother  lived  to  preside 
over  it.  It  would  be  simply  monotonous  to  record  ail 
the  feats  of  prowess  by  which  that  little  tonffue  con- 
trived to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  every  luckless 
household  it  visited;  till  the  very  sight  of  Johnnie  pro- 
duced in  every  society  the  same  panic-stricken  tmor 
as  the  buEK  of  the  fatal  gadfly  inspires  in  a  herd  of 
reindeer.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  mother,  aa  befitted 
the  origioal  authoress  of  the  evil  omen,  was  the  ]prin- 
cipal  sufferer,  and  was  duly  exposed  in  her  pet  pieces 
of  parsimony  and  choicest  tid-bits  of  scandal  with  as 
unmiling  a  diligence  as  though  her  every  action  had 
been  pmormed  in  the  presence  of  the  most  accom- 
plishea  detective.  But  time  rolled  on,  and  the  murkiest 
of  all  days,  the  never-sufficiently-to-be-execrated  black 
Monday,  on  which  he  was  carried  off  to  a  neighbouring 
grammar-school,  at  length  dawned  dolefully  upon  ill- 
fated  Johnnie,  much  to  the  relief  of  those  he  left 
behind,  with  the  nngle  exception  of  his  father,  who 
looked  upon  him  with  a  species  of  grim  satisfaction  as 
a  sort  of  amateur  public  prosecutor  of  the  unrealities 
which  his  sturdy  soul  det^ted  as  much  as  Garlyle  him- 
self. You  will  perhaps  expect  to  hear  that  he  sig- 
nalized himself  as  a  telltale  among  his  schoolf^ows, 
and  so  incurred  the  dire  penalties  <»  that  ne  plus  ultra 
of  schoolboy  iniquity,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  He 
was  no  sneak,  or  self-righteous  Master  Qoodchild 
either,  nor  was  he  at  all  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  golden  properties  of  silence  as  regarded  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  his  companions ;  but  even  in  his  good  nature 
he  was,  to  sav  the  very  least,  extremely  imlucky,  and 
was  essentially  of  that  order  of  ^  the  good  Samaritans 
of  whom  the  psalmist  so  pathetically  prayed, '  Let  not 
their  precious  balms  break  my  head.' 

"  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  a  lad  belongiog  to  a 
rather  higher  class  in  life  than  the  bulk  of  tMs<mQlars 
had  been  giving  himself  greact  airs,  and  had  been,  vexr 
lustly,  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  a  forthcoming  half- 
holiday  for  his  coarse  arrogance  towards  lime  Fell, 
Johnnie  interceded  for  him  with  all  his  mighti  though 
upon  so  strange  a  plea  that  the  most  accomplished 
medice  could  hturdly  have  suggested  a  more  signal  ven- 
geance. '  it  was  all  my  famt,'  said  he,  penetentially, 
<  for  I  led  him  on  to  crow,  in  order  to  make  fun  of 
him,  which  was  very  wrong,  and  father  will  box  my 
ears  when  I  tell  him  of  it.  But  as  for  poor  Peacock, 
he  is  not  really  proud ;  he's  only  stupid  and  clumsy  at 
play,  BO  thinks  to  make  u]p  for  it  with  braMng  words.' 
The  master  to  wh6m  this  defence  was  i^ressed  was 
fain  to  listen  to  the  prayer  for  pardon,  simply  eallii^ 
the  attention  of  the  offender  to  the  humilimng  truth 


that  he  wob  saved  from  the  penalty  of  his  fault  bj  tb« 
very  paltriness  of  the  intended  outrage.  So  Peacock 
was  released  from  his  arrest,  but  whether  he  felt  much 
gratitude  to  his  deliverer  is  another  matter. 

"  But  it  was  not  entirely  upon  such  small  deer  thai 
Johnnie's  energies  were  expended,  even  at  that  early 
age.    He  flew  at  the  highest  game  within  his  reach, 
and  not  even  Archididasoulus  mmself  was  free  from 
the  onelaught  of  that  falcon  of  fairest  flight   Br. 
Benson,  though  a  good  schoolmaster  upon  the  whole, 
a  fair  scholar  and  a  gentlemanlike  man,  had  his  little 
weaknesses,  amongst  which  a  decided  taste  for  good 
living  filled  a  veiy  prominent  place :  the  road  to  his 
heart  led  from  a  region  rather  lower  down.    A  bribe 
to  turn  aside  the  course  of  justice  would  have  been  too 
monstrous  to  be  credited ;  but  a  little  present  of  game 
was  only  a  delicate  attention  and  mark  of  gratitude, 
and  showed  on  the  ]part  of  a  boy's  parents  a  thoughtful 
and  amiable  disposition.    Now  Farmer  Fell,  like  good 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  not  so  much  'the  hare  irith 
many  friends '  as  '  the  friend  with  many  hafes,'  and 
what  was  still  more  to  the  point,  a  friend  with  manj 
quails,  the  which  savoury  little  birds  often  found  their 
way  to  the  school,  a  brace  in  each  pocket,  when  the 
stiurdy  old  yeoman  came  to  have  a  look  at  'Jock' 
after  transacting  his  business  at  the  market  or  the 
bank ;  and  Johimie,  always  a  tolerably  good  bov,  waa 
invariably  in  the  highest  odour  of  sanctity  during 
game  season.    But  even  the  hest  of  us  are  hable  to  err 
at  times,  and  Johnnie  was  discovered  to  have  fallen 
away  from  his  high  estate  by  holding  a  lawless  festival 
upon  a  cold  goose  in  the  aormitory :  so  stem  justioe 
had  to  take  its  oourae,  and  a  lon^  penance  of  convert- 
ing good  English  into  bad  Latm  was  apportioned  to 
the   unhappy  profaners  of   the  temple  of   Somnua. 
Drearily  did  poor  Johnnie  labour  at  Ids  task  through 
three  successive  half -hoHdays,  and  a  fourth  instalment 
of  the  wearisome  labour  was  nigh  at  hand,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  his  father  containing  news  which, 
after  mature  consideration,  the  just-minded  Johnnie 
thought  ought  not  to  be  kept  back  from  the  party  it  so 
deeper  concerned. 

"So  he  went  boldly  up  to  Dr.  Benson  as  he  was 
leaving  tihe  school  aner  morning  lessons,  and  poured 
forth  uie  matter  then  weighing  on  his  mind.  '  Jrleaaet 
sir,  father  talks  of  coining[  to  see  me  to-morrow.' 

*'  The  Doctor  looked  gnm ;  he  meant  to  give  way  at 
last,  and  release  the  culprit  for  his  customary  wali 
with  his  father,  after  an  apjyropriate  lecture,  but  dia- 
cipline  must  be  maintained. 

" '  I  am  sorry  that  he  will  find  you  in  disgrace,'  said 
he.    'Yery  sorry.' 

"  '  So  am  I,'  piped  Johnnie ;  '  and  perhaps  I  had 
better  write  to  him  not  to  come ;  only ' 

" '  Only  what  P'  asked  the  Doctor,  in  amazement 

"  *  Only  I  thought  you  mightn't  like  my  stopping 
him,'  faltered  Jommie;  'though  to  be  sure  he  might 
send  the  quails  by  the  butter- woman ' — a  profound 
remark  which  was  followed  by  so  violent  a  box  on  the 
ears  that  he  measured  his  length  u{K>n  the  schoolroom 
floor.  But  he  picked  himself  up  without  further  ado, 
and  retired  to  his  desk  to  write  to  his  father,  and  ex- 
plain to  him  his  dUemma,  a  more  prudent  mode  of 
procedure  than  he  at  all  foresaw." 

(Sb  bf  cmtUmtd.) 


In  making  our  airangementa  to  live,  we  should  nevsr  foiget 
that  we  have  also  to  die. 

Troth  is  always  oonsostent  with  itself,  and  needs  nothing  tn 
help  it  out. 

Thbre  is  moiB  bitleniesB  foUowing  upon  sin's  ending,  than 
ever  there  was  sweetneaa  flowing  from  sid's  acting.  You  that 
see  nothing  but  well  in  its  oonuninion,  wiU  suffer  nothing  hvt 
fOM  in  its  caiielusion.  Ton  that  tin  for  your  psofit^  will  never 
profit  by  your  sins. — X^yer 
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F  tliere  be  one  flower  more 
tlian  another  wMch.  maj  be 
called  everybody's  flower,  it 
is  doubtless  the  rose;  not 
that  eveiybody  can  grow  it, 
bat  that  everybody  admires 
it.  Tet  like  eveory&inff  with 
which  man  has  to  do,  it  has 
been  perverted.  If  it  be  the 
emblem  of  the  gentle  blnsh 
that  mantles  over  the  soft 
cheek  of  the  fair  maiden,  it 
has  also  been  that  of  unhal- 
lowed love  and  Hcentions  passion.  If  it  has  been  nsed 
in  Holy  Writ,  to  set  forth  the  beaatv  of  Him  who  is 
the  Rose  of  Sharon,  it  has  been  nsea  also  to  mark  the 
seoresy  which  men  wonld  impose  when  wine  had  made 
them  worse  than  the  fanites.  If  it  has  been  used  to 
crown  the  village  belles  in  their  simple  rustic  games,  it 
has  been  lavishly  strewn  in  the  Hcentious  haUs  of  a 
Cleopatra,  or  it  has  crowned  the  drinking  goblets  of  a 
Nero.  If  the  successful  suitor  has  received  it  as  a 
pledge  of  plighted  love,  we  know  also  that  it  has  been 
worn  as  the  rallying  emblem  in  the  bloodiest  civil  war 
that  ever  desolated  our  country.  It  is  of  this  flower 
that  I  desire  to  say  something  to  the  reader,  correcting 
a  few  mistakes  entertained  about  it,  and  giving  some 
practical  directions  concerning  it. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  it  is  a  most  difficult 
flower  to  grow;  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  it 
will  not  l^ar  the  confined  space  or  smoky  atmosphere 
of  our  large  cities,  unless  it  is  grown  in  pots  under 
glass ;  that  it  likes  some  soils  better  than  others,  and 
some  situations  better  than  others.  It  delights  in  the 
stiff  vellow  loam  that  has  tended  to  make  the  Hert- 
fordshire rose  garden  famous ;  and  it  prefers  the  more 
genial  south  and  midland  parts  of  England  to  the  cold 
and  stormy  north,  but  not  more  than  other  flowers  do. 
And  who  does  not  recollect  seeing  it  in  almost  every 
situation  where  a  flower  can  grow  r  Now  the  brilliant 
crimson  China  has  covered  uie  walls  of  the  little  cot- 
tage, mingling  with  the  fragrant  honeysuckle,  while  the 
tiny  fancy  rose,  in  its  tiny  pot,  has  been  the  gem  of  the 
window.  Have  we  not^  seen  quiet  parsonages  covered 
with  the  rambling  noisette,  or  decked  out  wil^  the 
white  and  yellow  Banksia  P  while  all  who  are  interested, 
really  interested  in  flowers,  know  how  magnificent  are 
the  plants  and  how  grand  the  blooms  whi(Si  meet  their 
eyes  at  various  exhibitions  which  are  held  in  honour  of 
the  rose;  for  of  all  countries,  more  real  honour  is 
given  to  the  queen  of  flowers  by  England,  whose  special 
emblem  it  is. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  roses  grown,  as  I  daresay 
eveiybody  knows;  but  there  are  two  classes  which  now 
more  especially  are  in  favour,  and  deservedly  so,  be- 
cause of^their  continuous  blooming.  What  are  called 
summer  roses  are  now  gradually  going  out  of  culti- 
vation, although  we  cannot  spare  the  lovely  moss  rose; 
and  these  two  classes,  the  hybrid  perpetual  and  the 
tea  rose,  are  engrossing  the  oare  and  thought  of  the 
rose  lover.  Two  others,  very  nearly  allied  to  them, 
and  indeed  in  some  instances  not  distinguishable  from 
them,  are  grown — ^the  Bourbons,  which  come  very 
close  to  the  former,  and  the  noisettes,  some  of  which 
are  as  much  tea  roses  as  any  so  called. 

The  hybrid  perpctuals  are  so  called  because  they  are 
hybrids  raised  from  the  China,  damask,  and  Bourbon 
roses,  and  also  because  they  not  only  give  a  full  bloom 
in  the  summer,  but  also  from  time  to  time  during  the 
autumn  months;  so  that  the  last  rose  of  summer  is 
now  a  myth,  as  I  have  myset£  gathered  out  of  doors 
a  blooming  and  fragrant  rose  on  Christmas  day. 


The  tea  roses  are  so  called  from  their  delicious 
fragrance,  resembling  vetry  much  that  of  tea,  and  have 
been  the  jproduce  oi  the  blush  China  rose  and  the 
yellow  Oluna  rose.  These  are  varieties  of  the  hybrid 
perpetual  class,  which  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of 
England;  but  Uie  tea  roses  are  more  delieate,  and  will 
only  ffrow  in  the  southern  counties  unprotected,  and 
even  ui^oi  are  often  killed,  or  nearly  so,  in  suc^  hai-d 
winters  as  we  have  lately  experienced.  It  is  in  this 
class  that  we  get  those  lovdy  yellow  roses  which  are 
so  universally  admired  in  England,  although  not  so 
much  so  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  perhaps  known  to  many»  that  comparatively 
few  loses  are  grown  on  their  own  roots,  the  principle 
of  budding  or  grafting  on  some  other  stock  being 
that  whieh  is  moirt  genendly  adopted ;  the  two  favourite 
stocks  being  the  common  dog*ro8e  and  the  Maaetti, 
the  former  a  native,  the  latter  a  foreigner.  The  stocks 
of  the  dog-rose  are  dug  out  of  the  hedgerows  in  the 
autumn,  planted  in  the  garden,  and  budded  on  in  the 
following  summer;  but  the  supply  of  these  is  bmited, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  rose  growing  in 
England  would  never  have  attained  the  extent  it  has, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction,  by  Mr.  Bivers 
of  Sawbxidgnorth,  about  thirty  years  ago,  of  the 
ManettL  It  has  proved  itsdf  invaluable.  Light  soils, 
which  are  genersdly  very  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  rose  when  budded  on  the  briar,  seem  especially- 
suited  to  this  stock,  and  when  supplied  copiouuy  with 
nianure,  they  flourish  amazingly.  I  have  seen  gardens, 
in  which  by  no  ingenuity  could  a  rose  on  the  wild 
briar  be  made  to  grow  vigorously,  radiant  with  bloom 
by  using  this  stock ;  and  roses  are  so  cheapened  by  it» 
that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  everybody  who  cares 
for  flowers. 

We  often  hear  wonderful  accounts  of  the  extraor- 
dinary roses  which  some  people  have  seen.  I  have  been 
assured  over  and  over  again  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  yellow  moss  rose.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
would  make  the  fortune  of  any  one  who  would  intro- 
duce it  to  the  horticultural  world ;  but  there  is  not 
such  a  flower.  Again,  I  have  been  most  seriously  told 
that  black  roses  have  been  obtained  by  budding  on 
the  black  currant!  although  the  utter  impossibility 
of  such  a  thing  is  evident  to  any  person  who  for  a 
moment  reflects  on  it.  Yet  with  all  this  we  have  some 
wonderful  roses,  and  when  we  look  at  what  has  been 
done,  we  may  anticipate  almost  anything.  As  every  one 
who  has  a  garden  ought  to  have  roses,  I  will  here 
indicate  a  few  of  tiie  very  best,  which  can  be  obtained, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  one  shilling  each, 
or  even  less.  Moss : —  Celine,  White  Bath,  and  Com- 
mon Moss.  Bourbons :  — Audalie  (white).  Bed  H. 
Dombrain,  Baron  GoneHa,  Catharine  Guillot,  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Mahnaison.  -  Hybrid  Perpetuals  :— 
Charles  Lef^bre  (mag^nificent  crimson),  Comtesse  Ce* 
cile  de  Ohabrillaud  (mnk),  G-eneral  Jacqueminot  (glow- 
ing scarlet),  John  Hopper  (a  fine  English  rose),  Jules 
Margottin,  Prince  Camille  de  Hohan  (very  dark), 
Senateur  Yailse,  Madame  Bivers  (blush  white), 
Madame  Yidot  (blush).  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire  (white). 
Dr.  Audry,  Baron  A.  de  Bothschild,  and  Madame  Victor 
Yerdier.  Tea  roses: — ^Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Bubens,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  an^  Mar^chal  Niel 
(splendid  yellow).  Noisettes :  —  Celine  Forestier, 
Solf  aterre,  and  Triomphe  de  Bennes.  In  enumerating 
these,  I  have  selectea  such  as  are  most  likely  to  stand 
severe  weather  and  unfavourable  circumstances  gene- 
rally;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  once  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  lookmg^  at  such  roses  as  the  above»  will 
not  touch  the  poor  miserable  things  with  which  gar- 
dens are  too  frequently  crowded.  And  consideiing  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  rose  is  generally  hdd*  I 
may  ask  all  who  love  a  garden  to  give  it  a  fair  chanoe, 
and  be  loyal  eoough  to  say,  "  YiviS 


a. 
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SQUARE  WORDS. 

Tbs  game  of  Sqwirt  Word$  to»j  be  known  to  some  of  our 
readen.  unknown  to  otiben.  It  is  proposed  here  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  game,  so  that  those  who  know  it  will  nave 
the  pleasme  of  meeting  an  old,  and  those  who  do  not  know  ii 
of  making  a  new  acquaintance.  In  a  square  the  sides  are 
equal,  and  the  angles  right  angles ;  and  so  in  a  itntare  toord 
the  proportions  are  similar.  Suppose  the  word  O  U  A  B  D  to 
be  giTen  out.    You  flnt  of  all  wnte  it  down  in  this  way  :^ 

GUARD 

U 

A 

B 
D 

BO  that  yon  have,  as  it  were,  two  lines  at  right  aogks,  and 
letters  making  the  same  word,  whether  you  read  along  from 
left  to  right  or  from  top  to  bottom.  The  next  step  is  to  choose 
a  word  beginning  witn  U,  having  the  same  number  of  letters 
in  it  as  the  word  first  set  down,  and  such  letters  as  promise  to 
fall  in  with  the  original  letters,  so  as  to  make,  when  read 
downwards,  a  word.  For  instance,  it  would  not  do  to  choose 
a  word  ending  with  B,  0,  T,  &c.,  for  it  would  be,  one  would 
say,  impossible  to  find  a  word  beginning  with  D  B,  DO, 
D  T.  &c.  But  if  we  choose  the  word  U  T  T  E  B.  we  shall  have. 
D  B,  with  which  a  word  may  commence.  Writing  down  the 
second  word,  then,  as  wo  did  the  first,  we  have  :-^ 

A  B  D  : 
T  E  B  : 


G  tJ 
UT 
A  T 
B  £ 
D  B 

We  have  now  to  diooee  a  third  word  after  the  former  manner. 
Wo  see  it  mutt  begin  with  AT  and  end  with  a  vowel,  so  let  us 
tary  A  T  O  N  E :  we  then  have  :— 

G  U  AB  D 
U  T  T  E  B 
ATONE 
BEN 
D  BE 

Tho  next  word  mutt  begin  with  BEN,  and  the  memory  of 
the  compound  householder,  amongst  other  things,  prompts  us 
to  try  BENTS ;  so  we  have  :— 

G  U  A  B  D 
U  T  T  E  B 
ATONE 
BENTS 
D  B  E  S 

and  it  at  once  appears  that  the  addition  of  another  8  will  com- 
plete the  square ;  so  we  have  :^- 

G  U  A  B  D 
U  T  T  E  B 
ATONE 
BENTS 
D  B  E   8  S 

And  each  letter  of  the  word  originally  given  is  followed, 
whether  yon  read  along  from  left  to  right,  or  down  from 
top  to  bottom,  by  letters  making  up  the  same  word  either 
way; 


GUABD, 

u 

A 

U 

U  T  T  E  B 

T 

A 

T 

ATONE 

B 

K 

N 

D 

B 

£ 

B 

D 

E 

B 

N 

E 

BENTS 

S 

S 

D  B  E  S  S 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  longer  the  words  and 
the  more  strict  the  limitations,  the  harder  tEe  game  becomes, 
until  it  seems  to  be  mere  waste  of  time ;  but  when  the  words 
are  tolerably  short  and  the  restrictions  few,  it  is  both  interest- 
ing and  useful  as  a  sharpener  of  the  wits,  a  quickener  of  the 
memory,  and  a  means  of  displaying  oil  kindv  of  knowledge. 
When  the  only  restriction  is  that  the  words  shall  be  bond  fide 
words  in  any  language,  there  is  a  very  good  opening  for  a 
display  of  mcolties  and  aoquirements. 


0UBI08IT1E8  IN  NATURAL  H18T0BY. 

Teb  correspondent  who  has  fovouied  us  with  the  fbUowins, 
assures  vs  that  the  incidents  occurred  precisely  ss  related. 
He  was  staying  at  an  old-fashioned  hall  m  Sollblk  when  tiiifl 
curious  anecdote  about  a  hen  was  told  him,  the  facts  iKiDg 
vouched  for  by  the  entire  family. 

A  fiivonrite  hen  of  the  Dorking  breed  was  aocustomed  to  lay 
its  eggs  in  a  pigstye,  but  day  by  day  the  eggs  were  careMy 
removed,  for  fear  of  the  pig  devouring  them.  At  length  tli 
hen  began  to  show  the  usiud  signs  of  incubation,  and  as  ihe 
went  cracking  about  the  stye,  the  proper  proprietor  produced  a 
litter  of  pigs.  InaAanfly  the  hen  became  possessed  with  a 
notion  that  the  adoption  of  Uiis  strange  progeny  woold  satisfy 
her  maternal  cravings;  consequently  she  took  posaesrion  of 
them,  spread  her  wings  over  as  many  of  them  as  ahe  could 
gather  under  them,  and  fluttered  about  in  a  state  of  joTfol 
excitement.  This  she  continued  to  do  for  nearl  v  throe  weeks, 
until  the  poor  hen  was  nearly  stripped  of  feathers,  from  the 
little  pigs  poking  and  rubbing  in  and  out  between  her  wings, 
and  very  nearly  exhausted,  n  was  a  very  curious  sight  to  see 
her  hdsied  between  two  of  her  progeny,  or  a  little  later,  aeated 
on  one  of  their  hacks,  fhtntio  witn  apprehension,  as  thej  roahed 
round  the  stve  ,in  the  enjoyment  of  their  different  gambok 
utterly  regudless  of  the  frightened  ducking  of  their  adopted 
mother.  This  occurrence  frequently  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  visitors,  who  were  invited  to  witness  it  The  hen  was 
eventually  removed. 

On  the  same  estate  a  hen  took  to  some  kittens  for  a  litde 
time.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  strange  freak  were 
those.  One  of  the  hens  used  to  ky  her  eggs  in  an  einptj  barrel, 
when,  one  morning  going  to  it  as  usual,  she  found  it  oocnpiod 
by  a  cat,  who  had  kittened  there  during  the  night  Straight- 
way she  attacked  the  cat,  and  so  vigorously,  that  she  soeoeedod 
in  driving  her  away.  Immediately,  with  a  duck  of  delight, 
she  assumed  the  position  of  mother  to  tho  young  kittcna 
After  a  time  she  left  them  to  seek  for  her  food,  trnd  while  away 
the  oat  was  seen  cautiously  to  approach  and  sudde  her  yoni^ 
oneflL  making  her  escape  at  the  reappearance  of  tlie  hen.  This 
kind  of  alternate  partnership  in  the  kittens  was  at  lost  put  an 
end  to  by  the  owner  of  both  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  youngsten 
themselves ;  the  hen  not  showinK  the  emotion  on  the  occasion 
which  might  have  been  exjpected  from  the  anxiety  which  she 
had  displayed  when  she  first  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
kittens. 

Hens  often  display  a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  sagacity  in 
the  attainment  of  their  objects.  A  clergyman  related  the 
following  little  anecdote  to  the  wrriter.  During  the  flCTt« 
weather  last  winter  he  was  accustomed  to  feed  im  bhiaII  birds 
with  emin  and  crumbs  of  bread ;  but  his  success  was  much 
marred  by  the  depredations  of  a  hen,  whom  he  had  tho  gnatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  from  the  food.  He  tried  to  effect  this  by 
throwing  stones  at  her,  till  one  morning  her  instinct  directed 
her  to  try  the  following  expedient  8he  found  that  by  getting 
behind  a  tree,  where  she  could  neither  be  seen  by  the  clergy- 
man nor  hit  by  his  missiles,  she  was  able  suddenly  to  shoot 
forward,  pick  up  a  bit  ftnd  escape  to  her  hiding  place,  before  a 
stone  could  reach  her.  This  she  did  for  several  daje,  untl 
her  hiding-place  was  discovered  and  she  was  driven  from  her 
place  of  security. 

The  writer  noticed  a  gallant  action  performed  by  a  gauder. 
this  summer,  in  a  pool  in  the  oounty  of  Worcester.  Some 
g^eeee,  accompanied  b^  a  brood  of  goslings,  escorted  by  a 
gander,  were  slowly  sailing  along  the  water,  when  suddenly 
a  hawk  made  a  swoop  down  in  order  to  snatch  away  one  of  the 
godings.  The  gander  was  however  quite  on  the  dert  <^ 
swiftly  swimming  to  the  spoif  met  the  would-be  destioilcr  li^ 
a  teemeodous  blow  from  his  wing,  which  oompleteiy  disabkd 
the  hawk,  who  fh>m  the  force  of  the  gander's  blow  fisdl  into  the 
water  and  was  drowned,  thus  falling  an  instant  victun  to  bis 
own  appetite  and  the  courage  of  the  vigilant  gander. 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  having  seen  an  aooount  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  great  duok's  ogg,  was  mentioning  the  circoiB* 
stance  to  a  farmer  in  Worcestersliire,  when  he  sdd,  **  H  yoa 
will  come  with  me,  I  will  show  you  one  laid  yesterday,4)y  ooe 
of  our  Bouen  ducks,  larger  than  any  you  have  seen.*'  The  egg 
in  question  measured  seven  and  a  luilf  inches  in  dromnfereiiof* 
and  four  and  three>quarter  inches  in  girth,  but  there  was  ]>> 
pechliaritv  in  the  shape  or  colour  of  the  em,  or  in  the  textora 
of  its  shell.  The  duck  was  a  fine  one — ^noming  out  of  tlie  coia- 
mon  way. 


[Septonbei  Tttk  lUr, 
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By  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  actuob  op  "db  raorumoB,"  "ub.  aubtct's  adism,"  ito. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


IT  wonld  be  difficult  to  aay  what  were  Bobert's  positive 
istentiona  whon  pnrchaaing  the  bottle  of  laudanum 
atthecbemiet'a.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  conuDittiog  self-deatraction,  for  he 


Uoes.  Let  qb  hope,  howevw,  it  was  rather  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  that  Inzuij  denied  to  men  in  his 
state  of  mind  without  artificial  means — that  of  a  few 
conBecatiTe  houn*  sleep.  For  some  time  past  nothing 
could  have  been  more  wretched  than  his  nights.  So 
disturbed  had  the;  been  b;  harrassing  thoughts  that 
the  miseriea  of  the  day  could  not  have  surpMsed  them. 
If  his  intentions  were  to  destroj  himself  they  wera 


had  been  fairly  driven  to  desperation  by  the  conduct  of  i  completely  frustrated  by  the  scene  which  awaited  him 
Vft  S$.— MptmbM  U,  1»6T. 
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on  entering  his  own  house — so  alarming  that  even  the 
terrors  he  had  been  under  a  moment  before  were 
forgotten.  Ab  he  entered  the  t>aB8age  Mrs.  Marphj 
met  him,  and,  with  a  terrified  countenance,  drew  him 
into  the  parlour. 

•*  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  compose  yourself  and 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  Maria  is  dreadfully  ill, 
and  the  doctor  is  now  with  her.  I  wHl  disguise  nothing 
from  you.  He  is  greatly  alarmed  about  her,  and  con- 
siders her  in  the  greatest  danger.  Still,  he  admits 
there  are  hopes,  and  we  must  pray  to  the  Almighty  to 
spare  her  to  us,  for  her  fate  now  must  be  decided 
by  His  will  alone.  The  doctor  says  he  Gtm  do  no  more 
for  her." 

As  soon  as  Robert  had  somewhat  recovered  himself 
from  the  shock,  Mrs.  Murphy  conducted  him  into  his 
wife's  bedroom.  He  found  her  ghastly  pale,  and  fear- 
fully exhausted.  She  appeared  to  rally  a  little  when 
she  saw  him,  and  smiling  on  him  fondly,  placed  out 
her  hand  for  him  to  take. 

"  Robert,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
come.  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  leave  without 
your  having  seen  me." 

Robert  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  say  nothing, 
and  he  burst,  instead,  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  Come,  dear,"  she  continued,  "  do  not  weep  so.  I 
am  not  gone  yet,  and  thelHs  may  still  be  a  chance  for 
me.  I  am  in  the  hands  t)f  the  Almighty,  and  feel 
perfectly  resigned  to  fits  will.  I  am,  however,  hope- 
ful that  I  may  still  recover,  and  your  pifeseiid^  appeftW 
somehow  to  have  giveil  me  sti^eii^h.  1)ke  Minting 
fits  I  have  been  suffering  from  till  the  afternoon  hav^ 
made  me  very  weak,  yet,  I  think  if  t  coUld  get  a  little 
rest,  I  should  feel  better.  Sit  by  ine,  dear,  and  do  not 
leav«  me,  at  any  rite,  till  I  fiili  asleep." 

Robert  promised  he  WbUld  hot  again  le&ve  her,  and 
shortly  afterwards  ske  tell  into  A  gehtle  sleep,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  three  hottrti  Wlieii  She  awoke, 
a  restorative  was  given  to  her  ky  the  doctor^s  orders, 
as  he  considered  that  by  stilhiilahta  aldhe  Would  there 
be  the  slightest  chance  of  Havtiig  h^  lite.  By  the 
sleep  and  restorative  she  A|)peared  to  liave  gained 
strength,  and  she  requested  Mrs.  Mtt^ky  to  read  some 
prayers  to  her  from  a  book  Whick  hftd  been  sent  to  her 
by  a  clergyman  of  their  ae(|\i^iiitftkice,  as  Robei*t  Was 
too  much  distressed  to  do  dO» 

Mrs.  Murphy  had  been  readihg  ill  a  low  vdfce  for 
some  time,  when  the  servdiit  tiLpped  at  the  ddor, 
and  said  that  a  person  wished  to  fi]peak  to  her  master, 
Robert  left  the  room,  and  told  ket  to  tell  the  visitois 
whoever  it  might  be,  that  ke  Wtts  ebgaged,  and  cotidd 
see  no  one  that  evening,  no  miltei*  how  ui'gent  their 
business. 

"  Jones  did  tell  him  so,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  he 
said  he  must  see  you,  and  would  do  so,  even  if  he 
remained  here  all  night." 

Evans  was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  he 
would  see  no  one,  when  he  became  suddenly  alarmed 
as  to  who  the  visitor  might  be ;  and  he  inquired  of  the 
servant  what  sort  of  a  person  it  was  who  waiited 
himf 

"  It  is  the  same  gentleman,  sir,'*  replied  the  giH, 
♦'  who  dined  here  the  other  day;  and  I  atn  afl^aid,"  she 
continued,  hesitatingly,  "  that  he  ^  tipsy.  He  be- 
haves in  00  rude  a  manner." 

tentaged  at  the  girFs  statement,  Robert  rtished 
down  into  the  parlour,  and  there  found  Moss  seated 
in  an  easy  chair,  smoking  a  cigar.    From  the  con*- 


dition  of  his  dress,  and  the  bloated  appearance  of  his 
oountenance,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiying  he 
was  intoxicated.  Before  Robert  cotild  say  a  word, 
Moss  began  the  conversation,  smoking  his  cigar  the 
while. 

"  Well,  Evans,  old  fellow,  you  did  not  expect  to  see 
me  to-night,  did  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did  not,  sir,"  said  Robert,  indignantly; 
"  and,  beyond  that,  I  must  insist  upon  your  leaving  the 
house  at  once.  My  wife  is  at  this  moment  alarmingly 
iU,  and  it  is  my  duty  as  her  husband  to  remain  by  her 
bedside.  I  must,  therefore,  request  you  to  leave  the 
house  Without  delay." 

"  Nonsense,  Evans,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  Moss's 
reply.  "  You  ought  rather  to  be  obliged  to  me  for 
coming  here  to  keep  you  company.  Come,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  his  cigar-case  out  of  his  pocket,  "  sit 
down  and  have  a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  comfortably 
together.  I  have  a  matter  of  business  I  wisli  to  speak 
to  you  about.  Something  that  will  make  both  our  for- 
tunes ;  and  without  di'awing  upon  you  for  more  money, 
for  I  know  you  are  not  fond  of  that." 

"  Once  more,  Mr.  Sloss,  I  insist  upon  yom*  leaving 
this  house,  and  that  immediately.  My  mind  is  not  in 
a  condition  to-night  to  ^eak  of  business  mattei-s  of 
any  description,  dud  so  I  must  request  you  to  go ;" 
atid,  by  Way  of  adding  force  to  his  words,  he  took 
Moss  ge]ltljf  ky  the  arm  to  lead  him  towards  the 
dodi*. 

Moiis  no  sooner  felt  the  slight  pressure  of  Robert's 
hand)  tkatt  he  jerked  it  away,  saying — 

**  HoW  d«^  you  attempt,  sir,  to  use  a  gentleman  in 
thftt  WAjf }  l)o  you  know  who  I  am,  and  what  you  are, 
th^t  ^ti  Igi'asp  me  as  if  you  were  a  policeman,  and  L 
a  thiel  f  'Tiake  care  what  you  are  about,  or,  to-morrow, 
ybtt  maj^  have  some  one  take  you  by  the  arm  in  the 
same  manner,  who  will  have  far  better  authority  for 
a  thing  bf  the  kind  than  yoU  have.  I  have  merely  to 
si^  the  Word,  and  it  will  be  done." 

Rokei^,  on  wkose  mind  this  threat  at  the  moment 
had  but  little  Weight,  now  grasped  Moss  more  firmly 
thati  kef  ore ;  and  attempted,  with  considerable  vii>- 
lehce,  to  thrust  him  towards  the  door,  which  he 
furiously  resisted. 

"  Lettte  me  alone,  you  vagabond,"  he  said.  "  Is  that 
the  nittHher  as  ditty  A  thief  as  you  are  should  behave 
to  a  g^tl^Man  F^ 

Robert  took  no  hotlce  of  ike  b^Hiark,  but  continued 
tkriisting  Itoss  towards  the  dooi^  when  the  footman. 
who  had  keconie  alaamed  ky  tke  noise,  entered  the 
room. 

"  Here,  yt)u  flunkey,"  roared  itoss,  take  this  scoun- 
dUsl  of  a  master  of  yours  off  ine.  tf  you  only  knew  the 
miserable  skam  he  is,  you  would  hot  remain  in  hi*? 

house  Bliother  hour.    Why,  there  is  not "    What 

Moss  WAS  about  to  say  may  easily  be  imagined ;  bat. 
fortunateljr,  he  had  not  at  that  moment  the  power 
of  utterance  j  for  Robert  had  grasped  him  so  tightly 
by  the  throat,  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  a  word. 

"  Jones,"  said  Robert  td  his  servant,  "  help  me  t' 
put  this  drunkard  into  the  street,  and  if  he  corner 
back  again  do  not  let  him  into  the  house." 

"  I  will  take  good  care  ot  that,  sir,"  said  Jones,  wh'> 
was  a  sturdy  young  fellow,  and  possibly  had  S'-^nie 
private  grudge  of  his  own  against  Moss. 

Robert  and  the  footman  had  now  contrived  io  gt^ 
Moss  (who  Was  struggling  violently)  into  the  papaiir^': 
and  the  noise  it  occasioned  reached  Mrs.  Murphy'' 
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ears,  who,  laaTing  the  bedroom,  ran  quickly  dowzistairs 
to  aeoertain  the  cause. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Robert,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her,  keeping  tight  hold  of  Moss's  throat  at  the 
time*  "  This  drunken  fellow  has  been  making  a  dis* 
turbanoe,  and  we  are  trying  to  turn  him  into  the 
street.  I  will  take  oare  he  never  sots  his  foot  into  this 
house  again." 

"  He  ought  never  to  have  come  into  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Murphy.  **  I  told  you,  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  that 
he  was  a  drunkard,  and  you  now  find  my  words  to  have 
come  true." 

Robert  and  his  servant  at  last  suceeeded  in  getting 
Moss  into  the  street,  and  they  closed  the  door  upon 
him.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  free  from  Robert's 
grasp,  he  commenced  a  loud  tirade  of  abuse  outside  of 
the  house,  oaUixig  Evans  by  every  opprobious  name  he 
could  think  of.  Fortunately  this  was  cut  short  by  a 
policeman  who  happened  to  be  passing,  and  who  told 
Moss,  if  he  did  not  cease  the  disturbance  he  was 
making,  he  would  certainly  look  him  up.  Brank 
as  Moss  was,  he  had  sufficient  sense  left  to  object  to 
passing  the  night  in  a  police  cell,  and  he  sullenly  con- 
tinued on  his  road,  making  use  of  the  most  detestable 
language  against  Robert,  though  incoherently  and  in 
a  low  tone. 

As  soon  as  Moss  was  out  of  the  house,  Robert  in* 
quired  of  Mrs.  Murphy  whether  she  thought  Maria 
had  heard  the  altercation.  Mrs.  Murphy  told  him  she 
thought  not,  as  Maria  had  dosed  off  to  sleep  again 
before  she  had  left  the  room. 

"  Pray  go  up  to  her,  then,  and  remain  with  her," 
said  Robert.  "  I  will  join  you  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  at 
present  my  mind  is  so  disturbed  I  hardly  know  what 
I  am  about.  Now  go,  there's  a  good  soid,  I  will  soon 
follow  you." 

After  Mrs.  Murphy  had  left  the  room,  Robert 
attempted  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty,  to 
grant  him  courage  to  support  the  trial  he  was  under- 
going :  for,  g^ty  as  he  had  been,  his  mind  was  inca- 
pable of  enduring  it.  His  prayer  seemed  to  have  been 
heard  and  answered,  for  shortly  afterwards  he  found 
his  mind  comparatively  easier,  and  he  joined  Mrs. 
Murphy  in  the  sick  room.  He  found  Maria  in  a  deep 
slumber,  and  seating  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bed  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  they  both  remained  silent 
for  some  hours,  listening  attentively  to  the  breathing 
of  the  patient,  which  now  seemed  to  be  calm  and 
regular.  Towards  evening  she  awoke,  and  some 
nourishment  was  given  to  her,  when  she  again  fell 
asleep>  and  remained  so  till  the  doctor's  visit  the  next 
morning,  which  waa  at  an  early  hour.  He  found  his 
][>atient  consid^-ably  improved,  so  much  so,  that  he 
gave  hopes  of  her  recovery.  As  he  left  the  ho\ise  he 
told  Robert  to  be  of  good  cheer,  as  he  expected  the 
birth  of  the  infant  to  occur  very  shortly,  and  if  that 
ended  favourably,  he  had  no  doubt  of  her  ultimate 
recovery. 

Encouraged  by  the  doctor's  statement,  Robert 
diseased  himself  for  the  day,  and,  alter  having  finished 
his  breakfast,  he  determined  to  go  to  the  office.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  not  only  found  the  young  clerk, 
but  Mr.  Jackson,  the  gentleman  who  had  left  him  a 
few  days  previously.    Of  Moss  they  had  seen  nothing. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation with  you,  sir  F"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  to  Robert 
"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  privately.** 

"  Certainly,'*  said  Robert.    "  dome  into  my  room." 
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"  Mr.  Evans,"  said  Jackson,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  "  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  suspected 
Moss  was  not  the  real  name  of  your  managing  clerk, 
and  that  he  had  formerly  been  even  a  worse  character 
than  he  now  is ;  or,  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  sajring 
that — I  mean,  better  known — ^f or  I  believe  him  to  be 
as  dishonest  as  ever,  only  cunning  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  law.  I  find  that,  beyond  being 
the  drunkard  and  gambler  he  now  is,  he  has  been  twice 
convicted  of  robbery,  and  that  his  real  name  is  Ephraim 
Moses,  and  not  Walter  Moss,  as  he  calls  himself." 

"Are  you  certain  your  information  is  correct p" 
inquired  Robert. 

"  Positive,  sir,"  was  Jackson's  reply. 

"  How  did  you  obtain  it  P" 

"  I  would  rather  not  give  you  my  authority,  sir,  as 
it  might  get  a  relative  of  mine  into  trouble.  I  will 
leave  with  you,  in  confidence,  the  certificate  of  his  lost 
incarceration,  and  I  understand  the  gentleman  who 
prosecuted  him  is  still  alive^  and  you  will  find  his 
address  on  the  certificate." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  the  circumstonoes  to  any  one 
else  P'  inquired  Robert. 

"I  met  one  of  Mr.  Macmurdo's  clerks  as  I  came 
here  this  morning,  and  I  told  him.  He  is  the  only 
other  person  who  knows  it  at  present." 

Did  you  bind  him  to  secrecy  P"  inquired  Robert. 
Certainly  not,  sir;  nor  have  I  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.    The  fellow  is  a 
thorough-paced  vagabond,  and  his  character  ought  to 
be  known  a  great  deal  better  than  it  is." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Robert.  "  I 
will  turn  the  subject  over  in  my  mind,  and  then  deter- 
mine what  steps  I  will  take  in  it." 

Mr.  Jackson  then  left  Robert  Evans,  but  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  outer  office  talking  to  a  younger 
clerk,  evidently  informing  him  of  what  had  taken 
place,  for,  without  listening  purposely,  Robert  could 
hear  Moss's  name  several  times  mentioned.  At  last 
Mr.  Jackson  left  the  office,  and  shoi-tly  afterwards 
Moss  entered  it. 

"  Has  Mr.  Evans  arrived  yet  P"  he  inquu*ed  of  the 
clerk. 

**  He  has,"  was  the  somewhat  abrupt  answer. 

"  Very  well.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  our 
stationer's,  and  bring  me  back  a  memorandum-book. 
Tell  them  to  put  it  down  to  our  account." 

*'  I  take  no  orders  from  you,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Ton 
are  no  employer  of  mine." 

"  Bias  Mr.  Evans  given  you  instructions  to  behave 
to  me  in  that  manner  P"  said  Moss. 

'*  Mr.  Evans  has  not  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject. 
On  my  own  anthority  I  refuse  to  obey  any  instruclions 
you  may  give  me." 

Moss  now  left  the  clerk,  and  entered  into  Robert's 
private  room  Although  now  he  was  perfectly  sober, 
the  effects  of  the  last  night's  intemperance  were  plainly 
visible  on  his  countenance.  Beyond  looking  at  Robert 
with  a  st&r%  defiant  expression,  there  was  nothing 
particularly  offensive  in  his  manner. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Evans,"  he  said,  "  that  you  would  send 
that  impudent  fellow  to  the  stationer's  for  a  memo* 
randum-book   for   me,  as   he   refused   to   obey  my 

orders." 
"  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  want  of  a  memorandum - 

book,"  was  Robert's  rdply. 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  Mobs.  "  I  merely  wish  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  as  I  want  to  have  a  little  conversation 


with  you,  whioh  both  of  us,  pei-haps,  may  object  to  he 
overheard." 

Evans  made  no  farther  demur,  but  left  the  room, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  civility,  which  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  one  nsed  by  Moss,  requested  the  young  man 
Lo  go  to  the  stationer's  for  the  memorandum-book,  and 
bis  order  was  immediately  obeyed. 

Evans  and  Moss  were  now  face  to  face,  but  for 
some  time  neither  of  them  spoke,  each  evidently  wait- 
ing for  the  other  to  commence.  At  last  Moss  broke 
giound. 

"Have  you  no  apology  to  make  me,  sir,"  he  said, 
sternly,  to  Evans,  "for  the  treatment  I  received  at 
your  hands  yesterday  evening  P" 

"  First,"  said  Bobert,  with  equal  sternness  of  manner, 
"Jot  me  know  whom  I  am  addressing.  I  have  received 
positive  information,  this  morning,  that  there  is  no 
Biich  person  as  Walter  Moss.  The  individual  calling 
himsdf  by  that  name  is  no  other  than  a  certain 
Ephraim  Moses,  a  Jew,  who  has  been  twice  incarcerated 
for  felony.    Is  that  the  truth  P" 

Moss  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  steadfastly  and 
defiantly  in  Robert's  face  for  some  seconds  without 
speaking.  Then,  taking  a  deep  breath,  he  said  calmly, 
deliberately,  and  pointedly — 

"  It  is  all  perfectly  true ;  I  am  that  Ephraim  Moses, 
and  I  have  been  twice  convicted."  Then,  continuing 
with  a  sneer,  "  There  is,  however,  a  slight  error  in  your 
information :  my  first  conviction  was  for  larceny,  not 
felony.  As  you  appear  to  be  particular,  it  is  better  to 
draw  the  distinction." 

"And  pray,  Mr.  Moses,"  said  Bobert,  continuing  Ms 
haughiy  tone,  "  what  right  had  you  to  impose  upon 
me,  by  coming  into  my  employment  under  a  false 
name  P" 

"By  the  same  right,"  said  Moss,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  that  you  have  to  place  yourself  before  the 
public  as  an  honest  man,  when  you  know  there  is  not 
a  more  despicable  forger  in  the  hulks.  Evans,"  he 
continued,  lowering  his  voice  into  one  he  generally 
used  in  conversation,  "  I  see  the  game  you  have  been 
playing,  and,  candidly,  I  compliment  you  on  the  talent 
you  have  shown.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  sharp  a 
fellow.  You  have  gained  a  step  on  me,  I  admit,  but 
it  will  hardly  do  you  much  service.  By  the  discovery 
of  my  secret,  you  have  damaged  my  reputation  to  a 
certain  extent,  or,  at  any  rate,  you  have  the  power  of 
doing  it.  Siill,  as  I  said  before,  it  will  be  of  no 
advantage  to  you,  and  you  are  as  much  in  my  power 
as  ever,  although,  x>os8ibly,  you  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  some  slight  impediments  in  the  way  of  my 
being  believed.  Do  not  forget,  however,  that  when  the 
documents  are  brought  forward,  all  your  ingenuity  will 
prove  of  no  avail.  You  are  able  to  delay  the  evil  day 
a  short  time  longer.    Nothing  more." 

Bobert  made  no  reply  to  this  harangue,  but  merely 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  with  a  stem  determi- 
nation on  his  countenance,  which  somewhat  puzzled 
his  adversary,  who  regarded  him  attentively.  Finding 
Bobert  did  not  speak,  Moss  continued — 

"  Evans,  we  are  both  rowing  in  the  same  boat ;  escape 
from  it  you  cannot,  even  if  I  would  let  you,  for  there 
are  too  many  proofs  of  your  guilt  still  extant.  Yet 
there  is  no  use  hurrying  things  to  a  conclusion.  Penal 
servitude  is  not  such  a  treat  as  to  wish  for  it  before 
its  time,  and  that  I  can  tell  you  from  experience.  Yon 
see  I  do  not  mince  matters  with  you.  And  even  then 
your  punishment  would  be  worse  than  mine.    I  had 


no  position  to  fall  from.  My  reputation  was  not  worse 
in  prison  than  it  was  out.  I  had,  besides,  certain 
opportunities  of  getting  my  punishment  mitigated, 
which  you  will  be  unable  to  profit  by.  I  saw  the  errors 
of  my  Jewish  faith,  and  gradually  became  converted, 
and  received  many  little  indulgencies  by  becoming  a 
Christian.    You  will  get  none  by  taming  Jew." 

Here  Moss  burst  into  so  hearty  a  p^  of  laughter 
as  to  render  him  unobservant  of  the  expression  of 
rage  which  had  started  into  Bobert's  countenance  at 
the  moment,  as  well  as  his  attempt  to  grasp  u  heavy 
counting-house  ruler  that  lay  by  him  on  the  table. 
Fortunately  Bobert  was  able  to  recover  his  presence 
of  mind  b^ore  Moss's  laughter  had  oeajsed.  He  made 
no  remark,  but  continued  his  silent  walk  in  the  room. 

"  Now,  Evans,"  said  Moss,  "  let  us  strike  a  balaaoe. 
I  bear  you  no  love,  nor  is  there  any  lost  between  us, 
as  I  know  you  detest  me  cordially,  and  with  good 
reason,  I  admit.  You  will,  probably,  have  some  time 
longer  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  tether.  Enjoy 
it  while  it  lasts.  It  will  not  be  my  game  to  split  upon 
you — ^not  yet,  at  any  rate — as,  possibly,  I  may  require 
more  assistance  at  yout  hands.  I  know  you  have  still 
a  good  balance  at  your  banker's.  How  you  obtained 
it,  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  called  on  yon  yester- 
day evening,  to  explain  to  you  a  system  by  which  we 
might  both  make  our  fortunes  on  the  turf.  Ton 
treated  me  with  the  gpreatest  insult  and  violence,  and 
thrust  me,  like  a  dog,  into  the  street.  Kow,  Evans,  1  am 
not  a  man  to  put  up  with  treatment  of  the  kind.  Con- 
sider me,  therefore,  as  much  your  enemy  as  you  please, 
and  you  will  not  go  beyond  the  mark.  I  shall  now 
leave  you,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  return  here  i^ain,  as 
I  clearly  see  my  character  is  blown  upon.  When  I  want 
money,  I  will  write  to  you  at  your  private  residence 
for  it;  and,  as  long  ajs  you  continue  to  reply  satisfac- 
torily to  my  demands,  I  shall  take  no  steps  against 
you.  But  remember  this,  the  fii*8t  time  you  refose  to 
grant  my  request,  the  next  morning  you  will  reoeire 
a  visit  from  a  policeman,  with  a  magistrate's  warrant. 
So  now  good-bye." 

Moss  then  left  the  room,  and  the  moment  he  had 
closed  the  door  of  the  outer  office  Bobert  ceased  hb 
walk,  and,  in  a  state  of  despair,  threw  himself  down 
in  his  seat. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  P"  he  asked  himself.  "  What 
steps  can  I  take?  Self-destruction  seems  the  only 
means  open  to  me,  but  to  do  so  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  to  cause  the  death  of  my  wife  and  her 
unborn  infant." 

He  now  attempted  to  offer  up  a  prayer  that  the 
forgeries  might  not  be  discovered  until  after  the  birth 
of  his  child,  and  then,  when  his  wife  was  perfectly 
recovered,  he  would  destroy  himself.  But  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  idea,  and  the  blasphemy  of  his  prayer. 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  relinquished  it  He 
sat  for  some  time  longer  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
clerk  with  the  memorandum-book.  His  self -possesBion 
was  somewhat  recovered  by  the  young  man's  entrance 
into  the  room,  and,  after  thanking  1dm  for  bringing 
the  book,  Bobert  said  to  him— 

"  Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  continue 
in  your  present  situation,  at  any  rate,  for  some  time 
longer?  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  wilL  Mr. 
Mods  is  no  longer  in  my  employment,  and  therefore 
you  will  receive  no  further  annoyance  from  him." 

"  With  that  understanding,"  replied  the  young  xnan, 
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''I  shall  baye  much  pleasure  in  remaining,  but  it 
would  have  been  impossible  if  that  man  had  continued 
ODj  longer  my  superior." 

"  I  will  then  "  said  Bobert,  "  get  you  to  take  charge 
altogether  of  the  ojffioe  for  a  little  time,  although  I  will 
call  for  an  hour  daily.  My  wife  is  in  a  most  dangerous 
condition,  and  I  have  no  spirits  for  business.  If  any- 
thing occurs  refifpecting  the  Irish  contracts,  apply  at 
Mr.  Macmurdo's  office  for  instructions.  I  will  write 
to  him  on  the  subject  this  afternoon.  Other  matters  I 
shall  be  able  to  attend  to  myself  when  I  call  here." 

Mr.  Wilson  having  left  Bobert's  private  office,  the 
latter  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macmurdo, 
who  was  then  in  Ireland,  telling  him  the  state  of  health 
Mrs.  Evans  was  in,  and  the  distressed  condition  of  his 
own  mind.  He  requested  Mr.  Macmurdo,  as  a  favour, 
to  take  the  management  of  the  whole  contract  till  he 
should  be  able  to  attend  to  it. 

The  letter  finished,  Robert  Evans  returned  to  his 
own  home,  where,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  found 
Maria  considerably  better.  The  fainting  fits  had 
entirely  ceased,  and  she  had  taken  a  good  amount  of 
nourishment,  besides  having  ex^joyed  a  sound,  healthy 
sleep  for  some  hours.  Mrs.  Murphy  appeared  delighted 
at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Maria's  health, 
and  she  joined  Bobert  at  the  dinner-table,  where  they 
had  a  f  ai*  more  cheerful  repast  than  Bobert  had  ei\joyed 
for  many  a  day. 

When  the  dinner  things  were  removed,  Mrs,  Murphy 
said  to  Bobert:  "I  do  not  want,  my  dear  boy,  to 
inquire  into  your  business  matters,  but  all  I  wish  to  ask 
is,  if  you  are  still  in  want  of  money  ?*' 

"  No,  mother,  thank  you,"  replied  Bobert,  with  well- 
assumed  gaiety  of  countenance,  ''  I  can  go  on  very  well 
now,  for  some  time  to  come,  at  any  rate." 

"Well,  my  dear,  when  you  want  any,  you  know  where 
to  apply,  and  you  may  have  it  as  far  as  my  means  will 
go.  But  tell  me,  Bobert,  why  do  you  not  ask  some  of 
your  fashionable  acquaintances  to  give  you  the  address 
of  a  good  hairdresser  P  You  seem  to  get  greyer  and 
greyer  every  day.  Why,  if  Maria  were  to  pull  out  all 
your  white  hairs,  as  she  used  to  do  two  or  three  months 
ago,  you  would  be  completely  bald.  There  certainly 
must  be  something  to  stop  it.  I  see  advertisements 
about  it  daily  in  the  newspapers :  lotions,  and  all  sorts 
of  things." 

"  Well,  tell  me,  mother,"  said  Bobert,  smiling,  "  the 
name  of  some  good  stuff  for  the  purpose,  and  I  will 
get  it  to  please  you,  and  try  its  effect  on  my  hair." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  do  not  ask  me 
the  name,  for  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  never  saw  such 
stupid  people  as  those  fashionable  hairdressers  are. 
Whenever  they  invent  anything  they  always  call  it  by 
ao  hard  a  name  that  nobody  can  ask  for  it.  They  must 
lose  an  immense  deal  by  being  so  foolish.  Why,  I  saw 
in  an  advertisement  yesterday  a  lotion  that  I  thought 
would  suit  you,  and  I  determined  to  get  it  and  put  it 
on  your  dressing-table  without  your  knowing  it ;  but 
although  I  tried  to  spell  the  word  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  coidd  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  and  at  last 
g^ve  it  up  in  despair.  I  will  show  you  the  advertise- 
ment when  we  go  upstairs.  But,  first  of  all,  let  us 
send  up  to  know  if  Maria  is  awake,  as  the  doctor  said 
we  must  by  no  means  disturb  her  when  she  is  asleep." 

Mrs.  Murphy  now  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered  the  room. 

"  Go  upstairs,"  she  said  to  her,  "  as  gently  as  you 
caji,  and  ask  nurse  if  your  mistress  is  asleep.    If  she 


is,  bring  me  down  the  newspaper  I  was  reading  this 
morning." 

The  girl  ran  upstairs,  and  shortly  returned  with  the 
newspaper  in  her  hand,  saying  that  her  mistress  was  in 
a  sound  sleep. 

"  Then  B6bert,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "  we 
will  have  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea  together;  and  after 
you  have  cut  the  advertisement  out  of  the  newspaper, 
we  will  have  a  chat  about  old  times." 

To  please  her»  Bobert  cut  out  the  advertisement,  and 
promised  he  would  get  a  bottle  of  the  stuff  the  next 
day. 

Mrs.  Murphy  then  plunged  into  a  conversation  upon 
old  family  affairs,  till  it  was  time  for  them  to  retire  f oi 
the  night,  when  Bobert  accompanied  her  to  his  wife's 
bedroom,  whom  they  found  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  he 
then  went  to  his  own  chamber.  On  entering  it,  af  tei 
closing  the  door,  he  took  from  the  drawer  of  his 
dressing-table  the  little  phial  with  the  laudanum  he 
had  purchased  the  day  before,  and,  drawing  out  the 
cork,  he  held  the  mouth  of  it  over  a  drinkhig  glass, 
without^  for  some  time,  x>ouring  any  out,  but  evidently 
in  deep  thought.  Was  he  in  doubt,  at  the  moment, 
whether  he  would  pour  out  the  whole,  and  at  one 
draught  end  his  misery,  or  only  take  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  procure  him  a  few  hours'  uninterrupted 
rest  ?  If  so,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  poured  into  the 
glass  about  twenty  drops  of  the  fluid,  which  he  imme- 
diately swallowed,  and  then,  after  a  most  disturbed 
attempt  at  prayer,  he  undressed  himself  and  sought 
his  bed. 

(TV)  (<  continued.) 
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"  It  was  the  custom  at School,  and  a  very  useless 

one  it  was,  considei'ing  the  preposterous  ease  with 
which  the  law  could  be  evaded,  that  all  letters  should 
be  sent  in  to  the  Doctor's  study  to  be  posted,  and 
among  the  scrawls  which  lay  that  evenm^  on  the  table 
was  one  from  Johnnie  to  his  father,  the  sight  of  which 
excited  sundry  uncomfortable  qualms  in  the  magisterial 
breast.  Dr.  Benson  was  fairly  ashamed  to  open  the 
letter,  yet  it  glared  before  him  in  mysterious  aefiance 
all  the  worse  for  being  undefined.  At  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  biit  sent  for  the  writer,  and  angidly 
upbraided  him  with  being  a  talebearer  against  lawf  lu 
authorities.  'Please,  sir,'  commenced  Johnnie,  with 
his  customary  exordium, '  I've  not  been  complaining 
of  yon  at  all,  but  have  asked  my  father  to  send  the 
quails  as  usual ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  "  tucking  " 
in  the  dormitory.' 

" '  Well,  well,  my  boy,'  replied  the  Doctor,  blandly, 
'  as  you  seem  sony  for  your  fault  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it,  and  you  may  tell  your  companions  that  I 
remit  the  rest  of  the  imposition ;  so  we  will  just  bum 
the  letter  and  say  nothmg  to  your  father  about  it.' 
Thus  did  our  litue  hero  emerge  from  the  house  of 
bondage  with  a  terrific  character  for  being  best  left 
alone,  out  with  an  equally  marked  fame  for  beinfi' '  a 
queer,  disagreeable  boy,  that  one,  somehow  or  oUier, 
could  not  take  kindly  to  by  any  means.' 

"  In  due  course  of  time,  having  got  an  exhibition  from 
his  school,  and  bearing  the  highest  possible  chai*acter 
for  steadiness  and  perseverance,  he  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge ["  Oxford,  my  feathered  friend,"  quotn  I,  rather 
proTM  of  knowing  something  this  time.  *'  Dr.  Fcdl 
was  an  Oxford  man."  "  And  I  a  Cantab,"  retorted  the 
bird;  "so  let  every  man  speak  of  what  he  under- 
stands."] and  entered  himself  at  one  of  the  smaller 
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colleges,  the  master  of  which  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  but  of  very  humble  extraction,  a  faot  of 
which  he  was  yerj  sillily  ashamed,  and  concealed  bj  all 
means  in  his  power,  not  stopping  short,  unless  report 
belied  him,  of  very  cruel  and  unnatural  hostility  to- 
wards certain  members  of  his  family  who  had  ventured 
to  come  *  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility '  on  criti- 
cal occasions.  Johnnie  was  not  long  in  hearing  of 
this  peculiarity,  but  steadfastly  disbelieved  in  its 
reality.  'The  master,'  argued  he,  *is  an  able  and 
sensible  man,  therefore  he  cannot  be  such  a  oontemp- 
tiblo  fool  as  you  represent  him«  I  wonder  ^rou  are  not 
ashamed  of  chattering  like  a  nest  of  magpies  affainst 
a  man  worth  a  dozen  of  us.'  So  he  disposed  of  this 
petty  gossip  with  aU  the  contempt  which  he  thought 
it  deserved,  and  speedily  found  an  oppoiininity  of 
signally  marking  his  incredulity. 

"Every  May,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  some 

pious  benefactor  of College,  prizes  were  awarded 

to  the  best  English  essay  and  Latin  poem,  otmceveraA, 
in  alternate  years,  written  by  an  undergraduate  whose 
residence  had  not  exceeded  five  terms ;  and  Johnnie, 
though  still  a  freshman,  valiantly  decided  upon  com- 
peting for  both,  giving,  however,  his  piincipal  atten- 
tion to  the  Latin  poem,  as  he  fancied  that  its  subject 
aflforded  him  the  coveted  means  for  publicly  testifying 
to  his  unshaken  belief  in  the  mtister's  innocence  dt 
the  mean-spirited  vanity  attributed  to  him.  For  the 
young  aspirants  to  the  poetic  laurels  had  been  bidden 
to  sing  the  praises  of  good  old  Horace,  that  prince  of 
kindhearted  minstrds  and  genial  boon  companions. 
And  of  all  the  many  beautif  m  passages  in  his  writings, 
which  has  gone  more  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  than 
his  simple,  affectionate  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his 
loving  lather,  who,  himself  a  f  reedman,  had  taken  such 
pains  to  give  his  son  every  advantage  which  money  or 
care  could  supply,  and  felt  such  noble  pride  in  making 
him  a  fit  companion  for  the  best  and  gi'eatestP  So 
Johnnie,  with  many  a  tender  thought  of  the  old  man 
at  home,  sat  himself  down  to  the  composition  of  an 
episode  recording  the  joy  of  one  who,  luckier  than 
Horace,  had  his  father  and  kindred  still  alive  to  share 
his  prosperity ;  and  as  he  wrote  a  very  inspiration  of 
honourable  fervour  seemed  to  come  upon  him,  and  his 
words  were  no  longer  his  own,  but  those  of  some 
mightier  spirit  within.  In  fact,  when  he  laid  down 
his  pen,  a  veritable  work  of  genius  lay  before  him,  and 
he  hardly  knew  whence  it  h^  come.  The  opening  of 
his  poem  was  frigid,  pompous  nonsense,  like  every  one 
else's,  nor  did  he  feel  any  especial  heart  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  task ;  but  none  the  less  for  that  he  could 
not  but  see  that  in  the  middle  lay  a  real  gem,  a  true 
pearl  in  an  unshapely  shell.  He  was  not  disposed, 
nowever,  to  risk  all  his  hopes  of  fame  on  one  trial,  so 
he  wrote  for  the  English  essay  too,  a  performance  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  no  duller  than 
was  almost  unavoidable  in  those  days  of  long  words 
and  stilted  sentiments. 

"The  compositions  were  duly  deposited  at  the  master's 
lodge,  and  submitted  to  the  usual  tribunal  of  criticism. 
With  i-e^ard  to  one  prize  there  could  be  no  doubt  at 
all :  Fell  s  poem  was  first,  and  all  the  rest  nowhere ; 
but  as  to  tne  essay  there  were  differences  of  opinion. 
Fell's  was  the  best  according  to  some  judges,  but  not  in 
the  opinion  of  all.  The  master,  however,  lauded  it  up 
to  the  skies  as  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  rest, 
the  reason  for  which  preference  more  or  loss  leaked  out 
in  course  of  time.  The  classical  lecturer,  who  was  a  bit 
of  a  wag,  professed  to  think  that  as  Fell's  poem  was  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  nearest  competitor, 
whereas  he  was,  to  say  the  very  least,  ran  very  close 
for  the  essay  by  another  writer,  they  should,  without 
further  ado,  adjudge  the  one  prize  to  him,  and  the 
other  to  the  essayist  who  was,  confessedly,  so  nearly 
his  equal.  *  For,*  said  he,  looking  hard  at  the  master 
with  a  meaning  smile,  'authors  are  often  very  bad 


judffes  of  their  own  best  points,  and  as  the  wiimer  o! 
both  prizes  can  on^,  according  to  our  rules,  select 
which  one  he  will  take,  it  is  possible  that  he  miglit  not 
choose  the  poem,  and  so  rob  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  declaimed  in  the  public  hall  that  magnificent 
tribute  of  his  to  filial  gratitude  and  affection.'  The 
unlucky  master  flushed  crimson  at  this  hit,  bnt  seeing 
in  it  a  loophole  of  escape,  hastened  to  avail  himself  of 
it  by  deHverinj?  a  solemn  lecture  upon  the  ugostiue  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure. 

" '  No»  no,  Mr.  Stephens,'  said  he,  with  a  grave  sbaike 
of  his  head, '  Fell  must  not  be  robbed  of  the  doaUe 
honour  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  so  honestly  won. 
Let  him  take  his  choice,  and  if  he  desires  the  crown  of 
the  moralist  rather  than  that  of  the  poet,  let  him  wear 
it  by  all  means.'  Stephens  laughed,  and  mattering 
to  himself,  *  He  will  surely  never  be  fool  enough  to 
make  the  wron^  choice,'  gave  way  in  his  judgment; 
and  two  other  fellows  politely  bowing  to  the  master's 
verdict,  the  annoimcement  was  made  that  fell  was 
double-first,  and  would  announce  his  choice  of  prize 
during  the  forthcoming  week. 

"  The  veiy  next  day  the  master  invited '  his  distin- 
guished young  friend'  to  dine  at  the  lodge,  and 
treated  him  to  a  sonorous  eulogium  upon  his  dawning 
genius  as  a  moralist,  and  sincere  congratulations  upon 
his  good  sense  in  not  allowing  a  certain  capacity  for 
lighter  literature  to  draw  away  his  attention  from 
sounder  things;  but  all  endeavoars  were  in  vain. 
Johnnie  wajs  quite  aware  that  the  poem  was  the 
IX'Cter  production  of  the  two,  and  a  much  more  decid^ 
victory  over  the  next  competitor;  so  he  made  his 
choice  to  that  effect,  and  duly  dedaimed  his  t&s^i 
for  filial  Horace  before  a  learned  assembly,  over  which. 
however,  the  master  did  not  preside,  being  confined  ti> 
his  room  by  a  sick  headache. 

"Time  rolled  on,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  when 
the  first  chancellor's  m^lal  which  had  ever  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  so  small  a  coU^e  was  carried  off  in  very 

brilliant  style  by  Fell,  of ;  and  fsrt  and  forions 

(to  tell  the  honest  truth)  ran  the  tide  of  r«vdry  at  the 
congratulatory  supper,  when  good  old  patenamilLis 
was  ensconced  at  nis  son's  right  hand,  and  kept  np 
such  a  constant  fire  of  drollery  upon  all  at  table  that 
the  roars  of  laughter  began  to  merge  into  semi-hyst^jrical 
explosions,  and  a  solemn-visaged  graduate  in  medicine 
was  compelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  warn  his 
facetious  friend  that  the  consequenoes  of  this  style  of 
thing,  if  persevered  in,  miffht  eventually  prove,  what 
the  conversation  itself  had  not  exactly  been,  'very 
serious.'  And  what  made  the  hilarity  the  greater  was 
the  prospect,  almost  amounting  to  certainty,  that  otir 
hero  would  obtain  without  delay  a  most  honourable 
and  lucrative  tutorship,  as  the  travelling  companion 
of  a  young  nobleman  whose  fatiier  was  in  the  cabinet, 
and  through  whose  interest  it  was  only  reasonable  t<> 
take  for  granted  preferment  of  no  mean  vslne  wonld 
ultimately  accrue.  He  had  been  highly  recommended 
by  more  than  one  of  the  magnates  of  his  natiTe 
county;  his  academical  career  had  be^i  most  distin- 
guished, his  private  character  was  without  a  blemish, 
and  his  college  testimonials  all  that  could  be  desired, 
including  a  nourishing  public  eulogium  from  the  head 
of  his  house.    Success  therefore  appeared  secure, 

"  But  alas  for  human  expectations !  Although  the 
master,  in  promising  with  a  bland  smile  to  testify 
with  the  greatest  fervour  to  his  pupil's  good  qualities, 
had  told  the  truth,  and  nothing  out  the  troth,  he  had 
not  been  equally  candid  as  to  the  wh(de  trat^  for  he 

duly  dispatched  a  letter  to  Lord ^  marked  'private 

and  confidential,'  wherein  he  warned  him,  as  a  gra^ 
ful  and  attached,  if  humble  friend  of  his  family  (t.e.. 
son  of  his  father's  gardener],  that  voung  PeU,  thoueh 
steady,  clever,  and  well-prmcipled,  was  afflicted,  ne 
might  almost  say  cursed,  with  a  spirit  of  satire  which 
no  considerations    of   prudence   or  propriety  could 
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pheck,  ^44  wbich,  he  feo^red,  would  hardly  Bparo  the 
highest  objects  when  exposed  io  temptation.     Poor 

Lord ,  though  a  aiutesman,  was  not  quite  above 

personal  vanity,  and  moreover  was  not  entirely  ig- 
norant of  his  son's  conviction  that  he  was  '  a  glorious 
old  fossil;  the  best  old  fellow  breathin|^,  but  as  ante- 
diluvian as  a  plesiosauinis.'  He  i*ecoiled,  therefore, 
from  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
cussion upon  a  pre-Adamite  world  between  young 
Lord  Newbroom  and  his  learned  tutor ;  so  Mr.  Fell's 
claims  were  set  aside,  and  his  choice  eventually  f  eU 
upon  a  smug  young  gentleman,  whose  appreciation 
of  his  catechism,  however  inferior  to  Jolmnie's  in 
some  respects,  was  warranted  to  be  incomparably 
greater  in  the  important  respect  of  '  ordering  himseu 
K>wly  and  reverently  to  all  his  betters.' 

** '  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,  Johnnie, 
my  lad!'  quoth  his  stout-hearted  faiher,  using  the 
protest  in  a  rather  novel  way.  '  The  sort  of  life  which 
might  suit  Mr.  Silkett  mignt  not  have  suited  thee, 
and  may  be  it's  God's  mercy  that  thou'rt  fairly  out  of 
it.  As  thou'rt  not  to  sit  at  my  lord's  table  in  the 
lowest  room,  perhaps  thou'lt  sit  tnere  yet  in  one  of  the 
highest,  and  Lord  Kewbroom  may  come,  cap  in  hand, 
to  seek  for  the  vote  and  interest  of  Mr.  Dean,  or  his 
father  be  glad  of  the  support  of  his  good  friend  the 
bishop.  Put  your  face  sturdily  to  the  hill,  lad,  and 
you'll  view  the  top  yet.' 

**  This  cheering^  prophecy  was  not  long  in  beginning 
to  partially  veri^  its  own  correctness,  for  pupils 
poured  in  on  every  side,  and  every  moment  which  he 
could  devote  to  his  avocations  as  a  '  coach '  was  not 
only  filled  up  without  difficulty,  but  eagerly  pre-en- 
gaged weeks  or  months  in  advance.  His  habit  of 
plain*8peaking  did  him  no  haiin  in  the  lecture-room ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  felt  that  amount  of  con- 
fidmioe  aMke  in  his  truth  and  his  profound  insight 
into  the  capabilities  of  all  his  men,  that  whatever 
screw  was  said  by  him  to  be  a  little  loose,  was  unhesi- 
tatingly believea  to  be  so,  and  forthwith  tightened 
with  corresponding  care;  while  his  guarantee  that 
such  or  such  subject  was  *  safe,'  produced  so  comfort- 
able a  conviction  of  security  that  no  time  was  wasted 
upon  slaying  the  slain,  a  very  common  bltmder  among 
hard-reading  men.  So  he  steadily  pushed  his  way 
upward  untu  he  became,  beyond  all  denial,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  university ;  and  though  his  father's 
eyCB  were  closed  in  death,  and  could  no  longer  see  his 
beloved  son's  advancement,  his  prophecy  regarding 
Mr.  Dean  seemed  very  close  upon  fulfilment,  when  a 
vacancv  occun*ed  in  the  chancellorship,  and  whose 
name  filled  a  more  prominent  place  on  the  committee 
of  a  certain  illustrious  personage  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor FeU  P  So  highly  indeed  were  his  services  rated 
in  the  impending  contest,  that  it  was  considered  a 
delicate  attention  towards  so  doughty  a  champion  that 

his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of should  express  a 

wish  to  attend  one  of  his  famous  Wednesday  evening 
lectures  upon  Biblical  criticism.  So  accordingly,  that 
admired  of  all  beholders  was  duly  to  be  observed  in 
the  master's  stall,  surrounded,  like  the  sun  amongst 
the  planets,  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  the  great  and 
noble,  ready  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
lips  of  the  man  on  whom  he  himself  was,  ere  long,  a^ 
chancellor,  to  bestow  the  honours  of  a  D.C.L. 

**  Those  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  *  old  Johjinie '  f  uUy  expected  that  he  would  use 
this  opportunity  to  institute  some  courtly  parallel 
between  Hezekiah,  or  Solomon,  or  some  other  *  nurs- 
ing father'  of  the  Jlobrew  church,  and  the  modem 
antitype  of  princely  virtue  before  him ;  others,  who 
knew  him  better,  prophesied  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
th^t  he  would  keep  '  upon  the  even  tenour  of  his  way,* 
and  lecture  upon  the  histoiy  or  geogi*aphy  or  other 
criticism  of  Biblical  knowledge  just  as  usual ;  but  no 
one  was  prepai*ed  for  what    did  come,  which  was,  | 


indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  involuntary  blundering.  For 
be  diiacted  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  Paul's 
moderation  and  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  as  displayed  in 
the  expression, '  Most  noble  Festus !'  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  to  the  office  and  not  to  the  man  that  the 
honour  was  to  be  paid.  Nay,  more ;  he  went  on  to  hint 
that  the  apostle  was,  perhaps,  all  tJie  more  scrupulous 
to  do  this,  because  neither  the  governor  himself,  nor 
the  then  reigning  emperor,  were  personally  men  of 
good  repute ;  wherefore  to  pay  pubuo  respect  to  them 
was  to  mark  with  unusual  accuracy  the  distinction 
between  official  claims  to  honour  and  individual  ones, 
rendering  unto  Cassar  the  things  that  are  OsBsar's, 
even  to  Nero  himself.  All  the  older  part  of  the 
audience  sat  upon  nettles  duriuff  this  address,  and 
the  undergraduates  tittered  in  their  surplice-sleeves 
(for  it  wasluckily  the  eve  of  a  saint's  day),  but  onward 
went  the  undaunted  Johnnie,  pointing  a  moral  he  did 
not  in  the  least  intend^  and  to  all  outward  appearance 
shouting  with  stentorian  lungs, '  Thou  art  the  man  t' 
to  a  person  of  whom  he  was  no  more  thinking  than  he 
was  of  Tiglath-Pilezer.  For  the  duke  was  a  good  sort 
of  harmless  duke,  with  no  more  vice  about  him  than  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  whose  toilless  condition  he  so  nearly 
resembled ;  and  Johnnie  reallv  liked  the  gpiileless  old 
man  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  but  the  appar^it 
slur  was  none  the  less  for  that,  and  when  the  '  Barn- 
well Witness'  published  a  flaming  account  of  his 
magnificent  satire  upon  unworthiness  in  high  places, 
and  ventured  to  hope  that  he  would  display  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  glittering  bribe  by  which 
it  was  said  that  he  was  to  be  muzzled  for  the  future, 
the  die  was  cast,  and  the  deanery  could  not  well  be 
offered ;  not  tiiat,  ui^der  the  circumstances,  it  would 
have  beeij  accepted.  This  part  of  Professor  Fell's 
career  was  marked  by  the  uniqne  characteristic  of  the 
only  act  of  vengeance  of  his  whole  recorded  life ;  the 
chapel-clerk  was  summarily  dismissed,  his  acknow- 
ledged offence  being  simply  this,  *  that  he  was  an  in- 
corrigible old  fool,  who  threw  about  fire  and  said  it 
was  in  sport.' 


TEE  BATTLE  OF  EDOEEILL. 

Thb  struggle  for  mastery  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament  oegan  with  the  king's  claim  of  ship  money 
m  1634.  In  1641  his  ablest  minister,  Strafford,  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor,  and  on  the  same  day, 
as  a  condition  of  boiTOwing  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  city  of  London,  the  king  assented  to  a  bill 
**that  the  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  without 
its  own  consent."  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which  the  king 
was  unjustly  charged  with  instigating,  and  this  led  to 
riots  and  menaces  in  Lond<m.  The  king,  in  order  to 
put  down  these,  took  the  unwise  step  of  going  down 
to  the  House  (Jan.  4,  1642),  ajid  endeavouring  to  seize 
five  members,  who  in  his  opinion  were  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances.  They  escaped,  and  the  parliament  imme- 
diately removed  into  the  city  of  London,  "  to  be  safe 
from  armed  violence."  The  demand  for  the  power  of 
the  militia  was  more  pertinacious  than  ever,  and  on 
the  10th  of  January  the  king  quitted  Whitehall,  and 
never  saw  it  again  till  January  oOth,  1640. 

With  all  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  which 
followed  we  have  no  concern  now,  for  they  ended  in 
nothing;  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  "about 
six  of  the  clock  in  the  evening  of  a  very  tempestuous 
day,"  the  king  set  up  his  standard  on  the  castle  hill  of 
Nottingham.  *'  Melancholy  men,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  obsci^ved  many  ill  presages  about  that  time.  There 
was  not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet  levied  and  brought 
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thither;  so  that  the  trained  bands  which  the  sheriff 
had  drawn  together  was  all  tlie  strensth  the  kinff 
had  for  his  person  and  the  guard  of  Qie  standard 
There  appeared  no  conflnx  of  men  in  obedience  to  the 
prochunation;  the  aims  and  ammnnition  were  not  yet 
oome  from  York ;  and  a  general  sadness  ooyered  the 
whole  town,  and  tiiie  king  himself  appeared  more 
melancholic  than  he  used  to  be.  The  standard  itself 
was  blown  down,  the  same  night  it  had  been  sei  np, 
by  a  very  strong  and  unroly  wind,  and  could  not  be 
fixed  again  in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest  was 
allayed.  This  was  the  melancholy  state  of  the  king's 
affairs  when  the  standard  was  set  up." 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  great  Civil  War  of 
England. 

Who  could  attempt  to  xdcture  the  confusion  of  those 
sad  months  F  In  erery  shire,  in  evezT  pariah,  in 
churches  and  alehouses,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
England  was  tearing  itself  into  hostile  parties,  and 
friends  became  foes.  No  narratiye  in  Engush  history, 
to  me  at  least,  is  so  solemn  and  pathetic  as  this  of  the 
enlistment  of  the  two  aides  in  the  great  warfare.  On 
the  one  side,  we  are  told,  London  subscribed  "  horses 
and  plate" — plate  of  eyery  kind,  down  to  women's 
thimbles — to  an  untold  amount,  and  four  thousand 
citizens  enlisted  in  one  day.  On  the  other  side  gathered 
the  broad-acred  squires,  men  who  could  tell  of  noble 
deeds  of  ancestors  for  many  a  veneration  back,  and 
whose  patriotism  and  loyalty  had  done  so  muoh  to  make 
the  nation  great,  and  who  loved  the  liturgy  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England.  These  melted  their 
plate,  and  enrolled  their  stalwart  labourers,  whose 
lathers  and  grandfathers  had  lived  and  died  on  the 
same  estates  U>ng  before. 

Which  side  was  in  the  right?  A  looker-on  now, 
without  any  suspicion  of  "  trimming,"  or  of  affectation 
of  impartiality,  is,  in  our  judgment,  bound  to  say — 
hoih.  Nay,  there  were  many  in  the  iMck  of  the  fight 
who  said  so  then.  Those  who  have  been  in  tne  great 
hall  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  seen  the  statues 
of  Hamnden  and  Falkland  guarding  the  doors.  They 
died  fighting  on  opposite  sides.  But  the  extreme 
Puritans  came  to  dislike  Hampden,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Falkland  spoke  and  voted  for  the  death  of 
Strafford.  The  fact  is  that  tiie  abstract  ^neipZes  of 
both  parties  were  undeniably  true.  On  the  one  side 
the  dominant  cry  was  "  Church  of  England."  Now  if 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  had  not  proved  the 
Church  the  defender  of  national  liberty,  as  well  as  the 
preserver  of  law  and  order,  surdv  the  history  of  the 
Ciyil  War  did  so  in  the  end.  Whoever  will  read  the 
history  at  length,  will  see  that  the  temporary  suppres- 
sion of  the  Church  was  a  time  of  iron  despotism.  On 
the  otlier  side,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  Puritans,  as 
thc^  were  called,  received  their  name  from  their  laying 
claim  to  purity  of  Hfe  and  manners.  And  as  a  body 
they  had  a  right  to  it,  though  slander  may  say  other- 
wise. The  "  stoge  plays,"  against  which  they  clamoured, 
tvm  foul  and  wicked,  holding  up  sin  as  pleasant  and 
desirable.  If  in  denouncing  drunkenness,  and  gambling, 
and  excess  of  every  kind,  the  Puritans  were  too  sweep- 
ing in  their  condemnations,  and  included  things  which 
were  harmless  in  themselves,  one  can  scarc^  blame 
them.  It  is  hard  to  have  to  say  it,  but  anv  one  who 
will  read  "  Hudibras"  without  prejudice  will  find  that 
the  ridicule  which  professes  to  defend  "  Whitsun  ales," 
and  "hockey,"  and  "maypole  dancing,"  is  in  its  main 
drift  a  defence  of  sin  agamst  the  law  of  Gk>d.  And  in 
more  directly  i*eliffious  things  the  Puritan  principles 
were  right,  Uiougn  often  they  applied  them  wrongly. 
The  great  teachers,  whose  names  we  identi^  with  them, 
Howe  and  Bunyan,  Owen  and  Baxter,  had  an  intense 
belifitf  in  the  need  of  peraonal  holiness,  personal  relation- 
ship to  God.  Their  strong  hold  upon  this  truth  led 
th^  to  be  impatient  of  the  external  helps,  without 
which,  as  expmence  shows,  devotion  is  in  constant  dan- 


ger of  dying  out,  and  to  seek  union,  not  with  the  body 
of  Christians,  but  with  persons  of  like  opimoiiB  wita 
themselves.  They  were  wronff  in  vaaafjMiag  tiie 
truths  which  they  so  religioujuy  held  ana  lOlfS  Tb 
sum  up  all,  it  was  often  the  accident  of  birtt  ordraon- 
stances  which  decided  which  side  good  men  took  in  that 
great  struggle ;  but  it  was  the  direct  providan^ol  God 
which,  in  the  event,  showed  on  one  side  thai  Us  lam 
cannot  be  broken  with  impunity,  nor  the  rights  of  a 
nation  trampled  down ;  and  on  the  other,  tiiat  his 
laws  are  not  to  be  carried  out  by  indiscriminate 
destruction,  and  that  lawlessness  is  not  liberty. 

We  pu]T>ose  now  to  evre  a  short  nairatxfe  of  the 
opening  or  hostilities.  We  have  seen  how  tiie  connia7 
gentry  began  to  gather  round  the  king.  He  raised 
money  also  by  pawning  the  crown  jewels,  and  feather. 
sent  to  his  lom-Ueut^iants  to  raise  themiUtia  On 
the  other  hand,  the  parliament  sent  its  most  zealoa^ 
partisans  down  to  their  constituencies  to  raise  com- 
panies. Cromwell  raised  two  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
was  able  to  prevent  the  xmiversity  from  sending  its 
20,0002.  worth  of  plate  to  the  king. 

On  the  14th  of  September  in  that  year  a  list  of 
their  army  was  published,  Bobert  Earl  of  Essex  bcpg 
**  lord-ffeneral  for  king  and  parliament,"  and  William 
Earl  of  Bedford,  general  of  the  horse.  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  "  captain  of  troojp  67." 

The  king's  force  by  this  time  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  well-ddacipliiied« 
"  either  hj  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  ofiScera,  or  bj 
the  good  inclinations  and  temper  of  the  soldiers  tfasm- 
selves."  His  commander-in-chief  was  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey ;  his  general  of  the  horse,  his  nephew,  Prince 
Bupert ;  his  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Falldand.  Enoert 
was  the  son  of  the  king's  sister  Elizabeth,  who  nad 
married  Frederick  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  had  been 
banished  from  his  coimtry,  and  Rupert  was  thus  aa 
exile  from  his  youth.  His  overbearing  temper,  no  leu 
than  his  rashness  and  impetuosity,  contributed  in  the 
end  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ruin  of  the  king's  csose. 
Divided  counsels  mifortunately  appeojned  in  the  rojal 
oamp  from  the  beginning.  Bupert  was  not  onlj 
obstructive  to  Lord  Lindsey,  but  even  tried  to  quarrel 
with  Falkland  for  bringing  the  king's  orders  to  Im, 
and  his  sulkiness  was  carefully  encouraged  by  the 
officers  of  his  division. 

The  first  engagement  took  place  at  Worcester. 
Bupert  with  his  horse  encountered  the  whole  vnaj  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  defeated  him.  The  kinff  being 
apprized  of  this,  hastened  thitherwards  himseif,  bat 
on  reaching  Bridgnorth  changed  his  plan  of  actioa 
and  resolved  to  march  on  London.  Essex,  after  a  day 
or  two,  followed  him  with  a  superior  army,  and  for 
ten  days  the  two  armies  kept  their  distance.  On 
Satnrdav,  October  22, 1642,  the  king  reached  Edgecot, 
four  miles  from  Banbuiy,  where  the  Parliamentoians 
had  a  strong  garrison.  Charles  determined  to  reel 
there  for  a  daj  or  two,  and  attempt  its  reduction. 
But  about  midnight  came  a  message  from  Prince 
Bupert,  that  "the  enemy  was  within  sevmi  or  eight 
miles,  and  the  head-quarters  were  at  the  village  of 
Keinton,  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire ;  and  that  it 
would  be  in  his  Majesty's  power,  if  he  thought  fit,  to 
fight  a  battle  next  day,  which  his  Majesty  lixed  wdl" 
Accordingly  the  army  moved  at  once  in  that  direction. 
and  encamped  on  EdgehiU,  two  miles  from  Keinton. 
When  Sunaay  morning  dawned  Essex  was  astouiabed 
to  see  the  BoyaHst  horse  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  was 
by  no  means  well  pleased,  for  his  two  best  regiments 
of  foot  were  not  come  up.  However,  he  made  read? 
without  loss  of  time.  Between  himiaelf  and  the  bill 
waaa  large  open  country,  with  hedges  and  inclosores 
on  the  right.  These  he  filled  with  musketeers,  and 
placed  on  this  side  two  regiments  of  horse;  but  be 
placed  the  main  body  of  his  horse  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  open.    In  the  middle  was  the  foot, 
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ptiMd  well  fmrwud,  ttie  gen«nl  among  tbem.  Thus 
oiaWMd,  he  w&ited  the  attack. 

The  king's  side  was  embairawed  through  tiro  owiaes. 
Hk  whole  district  in  which  thOT  now  wore  wu  hoetile 
'  Id  the  lojal  oanae,  and  the  siMdiera  complained  that 
I  inaDj  companies  hod  scarcelj  eaten  bread  toF'  fortj- 
aglit  hotoB;  and  in  conaequotce  nuuiy  td  them, 
i^iiODgh  btigoe,  were  vet  some  milee  from  the  place  of 
I  rtndezTooB.  It  was  three  in  the  afternoon  btaore  his 
I  innf  had  united,  which  waa  so  late  for  the  time  of 
T^v,  that  the  king's  adTiaerB  were  for  postponemeDt 
I  liU  the  following  day.  But  Oharlee  judged  nghtlj 
I  ^piaA  thia.  Eia  forces,  he  knew,  would  not  increase ; 
toe  enemj'B  niightfOiid  their  strong  gvriaona  aU  around 
could  tend  them,  continual  ndnforcementa.  The  word 
^  onset  w£i£  therefore  given. 
'  No  socKier  waa  the  conJBict  begun  than  a  pecnlior 
■uideiit  ha^ipened.  Prince  Bupwi,  having  command 
ei  the  right,  charged  the  enemy's  left,  where,  oB  we  have 
aid,  the  greater  part  of  the  horae  was  posted.  As  he 
i^une  near,  a  whole  troop  of  the  ParliamentarianB, 
comniauded  b;  Sir  Faithfnl  Fortescne,  an  Iriahmaii, 
fired  all  their  piaiols  into  the  ground,  went  over  to 
nupert,  and  helped  '^im  to  change.  The  effect  was 
that  eveij  man  not  only  looked  with  dismay  upon  the 
°^e  Eh^iert,  but  with  diatmHt  upon  hia  own  oom- 
puiona,  and  in  a  minute  the  whole  wing  wheeled  about 
and  fled,  the  prince  following  them  for  two  milca. 

The  other  wing,  comman^d  by  Wilmot  (afterwards 
the  infuoona  Earl  of  Booheeter),  hod  a  more  difficult 
tuk.  The  wing  opposed  to  them  waa  stationed  in 
tn^oi  gioond,  and  protected  bv  musketeers  Triio  lined 
the  ^ps  and  ditches.  The  latter,  however,  being 
Deaten  off  by  dragoons,  this  wing  also  was  put  to  flight, 
^i>d  the  Cavalieia  "  followed  this  chase  aa  furiously  as 
lie  other." 

All  oroimd  Qi»  kii^  thought  the  victory  was  won, 
^  proceeded  to  xcna^  for  iia"kiiia:  Keinton,  where 
all  the  Bonsdhead  baggage  vrae.    Suddenly  the  reaerve 


of  Ssaex  moved  upin  good  order,  pretending  to  be  the 
king's  friendB.  When  tha^  saw  that  all  the  horse 
were  engaged  in  hot  porsut,  thOT  fell  sudd^y  upon 
the  king's  foot  with  terrible  effect.  Lindaoy  was 
wounded  to  the  death,  md  his  son,  Lord  WiUonghby, 
vainly  eudeavoui'ing  to  save  him,  was  taken  prisoner- 
Sir  Edmund  Ycrnev,  knight-marBhal,  was  also  killed, 
and  the  standard  wnich  he  bore  was  token.  The  latter 
loss,  however,  waa  retrieved  by  a  captain,  John  Smith, 
who  chained  omin,  and  earned  the  standard  back  in 
triumph.  The  king  and  his  two  eons,  the  Prince  of 
WaJes  and  the  Duke  of  York,  were  left  with  barely  a 
hundred  horsemen  around  them,  and  might  easily  have 
been  taken.  And  this  was  the  stat«  of  things  which 
Prince  Rupert  found  when  he  returned  from  his  charge. 
Still,  Lord  Clarendon  sajra,  both  aides  thought  them- 
selves beaten.  The  parhamentary  reserve  retired  and 
stood  at  bay,  as  before ;  their  antagonists  alao  stood 
still.  Had  either  side  charged  again,  it  might  have 
bean  victoriona.  But  both  were  spent,  and  uicrofore 
afraid. 

"  In  thia  doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  the  common 
friend  to  tho  weaiy  and  dismayed,  parted  them."  It 
was  bitterly  cold, "  a  terrible  frost  came  on,"  there  was 
no  shelter  for  the  Koyallsts  of  tree  or  hedge;  they  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  such  soldiers  as  straved  away  to 
seek  provision  were  knocked  on  the  heaa  by  the  vil- 
lagers. No  wonder  that  their  antagonists  carried  off 
four  piecea  of  cannon  under  their  eyes,  or  that  when 
morning  dawned  an  immense  number  of  soldiers  had 
disappeared.  The  king  in  the  morning  sent  a  message 
of  peraon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms;  but 
this  was  of  course  fniitlese. 

The  minister  of  the  parish,  who  took  charge  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  computed  the  number  at  five 
thousuid,  those  of  the  parliamentaiy  party  being  double 
those  of  the  king's. 

Tliey  looked  at  one  another  oil  next  day,  and  at 
night  botii  retired  from  the  field.    The  king  returned 
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to  Edgecot,  snd  Esaei  marched  somewhat  precipitatelj 
to  Warwick  castle.  Borne  of  the  rojal  horse  followed 
them  nearlj  thither;  and  afterwards,  oa  the  Tuesday 
following,  returaed  to  look  at  the  field  and  search  for 
their  friends.  They  foimd  the  dead  all  stripped  i  and 
amongBt  them  laf  brave  old  B'r  Qervase  Baroop,  who 
had  headod  a.  foot  oompany  i^  his  tanauts,  stripped  Ukc 
thereat,  and  with  twenty  wounda,  but  still  living.  Hii 
eon  bronght  him  awa^,  aiul  he  £nallT  recovered,  On 
the  Wednesday  foUowiug  the  liing  too!t  Banbury  castle, 
almost  withont  firing  a  shot,  OQd  this,  says  Glu'en4i>n. 
decided  the  question  to  whom  the  victory  belonged  ftt 
EdgehiU. 


OUR  REGENT  FESTlVITim. 

£   BngUsh   are    an 
imppBBBionable  peo- 

Si,  bnt    we    detest 
monstration.     We 
are  perhaps  the  moat 
loyal  nation  in  Eu' 
f  ra^,  but  WB  oFowd 
Tonnd    our     qneen 
when    she    apn 
In    public,   and 
"  Ood  save  Her 
Jesty"  with  a  imilo 
uj>on  our  lips  in  de- 
rision of  our  child- 
iflhuMs.      Wa    have 
plenty  of  emotdonal 
capacity,      but 
dread    making 
selves  ridiculous  by 
expressing    it.       Of 
late  years  especially, 
both  our  politics  and  onr  literature  haveconght  a  tinge 
of   Hiia  conBtrained   and   reticent   habit  of  thinking. 
We  no  longer  regard  oratory  as  a  divine  art:  we  throw 
aside  impasaionw  rhetoric   and   seek   for   argument. 
We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  ethical  cultivation  of 
the  ancient  Bgyptiiina,  who,  lest  a  judge  ehonld   be 
swaged  bv  the  stilfnl  representation  or  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  an  orator,  would  permit  onfy  a 
bore  stat<^mcnt  of  literal  facts  to  be  snomitted  to  his 
decision.    We  nolongerfosteronr  navy  in  order  to  keep 
England  tniatress  of  the  seas,  but  to  preserve  onr  com- 
merce.    We  allow  continental  nations  to  wrangle  like 
Kilkenny  cats,  so  long  as  the  quarrel  does  not  affect 
our  own   interests.      In   short,    we   are   becoming   so 
thoroughly  reserved,   reticent,   inaular,   and  En^ish, 
that  what  used  to  ba  a  passing  sarcasm  in  ttie  mouths 
of   foreign   writers  may  Boon   come   to   be   preferred 
SgainBt  us,  by  ourselves,  as  a  gi-ave  impeachment. 

Bnt  within  the  past  month  or  sowc  have  been  wonder- 
fully wiikened  up  from  our  comatose  indifference.  An 
nnnsnul  series  of  events  has  stiiTed  ns  Into  a  hectic 
hilarity;  and  England,  to  the  amaiement  of  the  worid, 
has  become  enthusiasfic.  It  was  by  a  narrow  chance 
that  we  were  saved  from  a  charge  of  meanness  and 
want  of  hospitality,  despitfl?  this  enthoaiasni ;  but  for- 
tunately, in  obedience  to  a  marked  eipression  of  public 
opinion,  the  proper  officials  bestirred  themselves  In 
time,  and  we  were  not  compelled  to  give  our  royal 
visitors  the  cold  welcome  of  an  inn.  Sow  that  these 
and  other  visitors  have  left  our  ehoree,  let  us  briefly 
recall  the  chief  points  of  the  festivities  with  which  wc 
entertained  them,  an  effort  that  has  only  become  pos- 
sible upon  a  cessation  of  the  bewildering  eicitentent 
tjirougli  which  we  have  jnat  •paeseS, 

For  a  little  time  the  Viceroy  tA  Egypt  wholly  occu- 
pied public  attention.  He  had  got  the  start  of  hie 
nominal  sovereign ;  and  when  he  Ijmded  in  England, 
everybody  thronged  to  see  him  who  was  repnted  to  be 


the  richest  man  in  Europe.     He  had  scarcdy  come 
amongst  us,  too,  when  stories  became  current  of  liie 
Eastern  generosity.     We  had  all  heard  of  the  rcckleee 
presents  and  piu-chases  he  made  in  Paris;  and  ii 
English  eyes  a  man  who  can  spend  agreat  deal  of 
money  is  always  a  crand  personage.    tCb  Ticeroj,  il 
must  be  confessed,  muj  other  and  better  claims  upun 
onr  consideration.     He   is  a  cultivated   gentlemin,  a 
tolerable  scholar,  i^  m^n  of  singular  en]i|[ht«ninent  and 
impartiality.    Unfortunately  his  highOM*  had  Bcareeh 
time  to  render  permanent  the  kindly  Impressioti  mau  '• 
br  his  visit  whan  the  Sultan  arrived  to  tCrow  him  intu  I 
the  shade.     The  splendunr  of  the  new  potentate  ei-  I 
tinguished  the  poor  Viceroy,     There  was  a  mygterinui  I 
importance  attjitthed  to  the  parson  of  this  grsiva,  uiJti:r« 
sovoFaign<  who  ha4  never  before  quitted  his  own  duuia-  | 
ian»  to  visit  a  oefghbouriBg  potentate,  which  oaiual  i 
all  England  to  turn  its  eyes  upon  him.    JVrther,  ne  j 
were  rootpd  towards  bim  by  the  subtle  sympathy  ne  | 
always  bear  to  a  person  whom  we  have  befriended  -.  ve 
001)14   not  forget,  that  on   the  very  last  occasion  ou 
which  England  had  shalcen  <M  ber  pacific  letb&rv]-,  it 
was  in  the  canaa  of  a  remoto  dynasty  of  whicu  we 
knew  nothing,  and  which  was  naw  reppBient«d  Iji  ub  bj  ' 
this  august  stranger,    Well,  the  Sultan  becsQu  tlu  ' 
chiaf  m^n  among  us  for  a  whila.    Newspaper  coitta-  j 
pondcnts  trotted  at  hi*  heels,  and  clironiclea  his  eterf  ' 
step  with  a  faithful  precision,  occasionally  hetrsying 
some  resentment  beoauM  the  oriental  impassitity  k 
his  fane  prevented  their  making  haphazard  guesses  at  I 
his   private   opinions.      We   crowded    entertainments  \ 
upon  him.  and  we  were  far  more  succcasful  than  any  \ 
one  who  baa  seen  much  of  our  pablio  festiritics  xould  i 
have  anticipated.    Well  does  the  present  writer  remem-  | 
ber  the  dull  efforts  at  welcome  which  were  offered  to  . 
the  French   fleet  in  Portsmouth ;  though  it  must  be  | 
admitted  that  they  were  no  duller  than  the  festiritia  < 
previoiislv  offered  to  tJie  Gn^^ish  fle«t  in  that  recep-  : 
tacle  of  all  evil  odours,  Ohorbonrg.  | 

The  banquet  in  the  Gnildhall  waa  really  a  creditable  < 
affair;  and  the  old  hall,  newly  decorate^  praaenled  i  . 
fine  spectacle.   When  the  silver  trumpets  sounded,  and  , 
there  entered,  conducting  the  gnltau,  the  Lord  Mayor  I 
and  sword  and  mae«-b#^rB  in  their  splendid  robc<,  | 
and  when  hie  majesty  walked  up  to  the  throne  where 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Alice,  the  Dokn  of  | 
Cambridge,  and  other  ro^  people  were  waiting  to 
receive  turn,  we   hoped  onr   gnest  would  be  pleued 
by  this  essay  in  ceremonial.     Then,  on  the  follcuriiig 
evening,  by  the  exercise  of  unexampled  officiaJ  shifti- 
ness and  celerity,  the  India  Office  shoaa  I'e^lendoit 
The  decorations  of  the  place  were  singularly  neat  and 
appropriate,  and  the  large  and  brilliant  assBmblywbii-'li 
filled  the  great  hall  present^  altogether  a  goodly  sboK. 
We  most  not  flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  ws  aston- 
ished or  "arushed"  the  Saltan  with  our  auignific«n<f. 
"How   absurd   Enropeans  are  1"   excl^ms  an  Atbi>ii« 
papei';  and  proceeds  to  show  how  hia  mnjesty  is  litelv 
to  compare  the  petty  gnrdons  of  the  Tuilerice  with  hit 
own  magnificent  gardens,  the  appearance  of  Foria  vitl 
"  the  magical  site  of  the  Boephorus,"  and  the  women 
at   official   entortainmcnts   with  the   beauties   of   ^ 
harem.     When  he  aeos  the  old  and  broken  towers  «i 
Paris  and  London,  says  this  monitor,  fa«  will  think  vi 
the  gilded  and  glittering  mosqnes  of  Ccaistantiniipir 
If  he  visits  the  courts  of  law,  and  sees  the  bewi^rae^ 
lawyers,  he  will  think  "  the  ITranks  have  brought  uiuj 
to  see  their  kangaroos." 

We  have  intontaonally  omitted  to  speak  (A  tlu' 
naval  review,  inasmuch  as  it  possessed  a  spci'iil 
interest  apart  from  the  presence  of  tie  Sultan.  1%'' 
intelligence  that  the  qneen  was  again  about  to  nndet- 
take  those  dutice  which  she  had  eo  long  performed  bj 

Ciy.  pnt  new  life  into  the  people,  who  bad  b^ea 
gnisoing  for  wuit  of  the  sunAiue  of  royaltv.    Tfa( 
naval  review  promised  to  become  a  na(«»al  kolidny. 
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The  lords  and  commonB  simultaneoiisly  secared  pUces. 
London  made  preparations  for  tranraerring  itself  to 
Bpithead.  When  the  event  came  off,  it  was  hard  to 
sa J  whether  it  was  more  of  a  snccess  as  a  display,  or 
mote  of  a  failure  as  a  bit  of  pleasnre.  If  the  design 
was  to  impress  the  Sultan's  mind  witli  a  sense  of  the 
naval  power  of  England,  and  the  importance  of  oon* 
stantly  altering  armaments  at  the  suggestion  of 
science,  the  review  off  Spithead  must  have  been  all 
that  we  could  have  desired.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  objeot  was  to  give  a  day's  enjoyment  to  the 
Sultan,  we  grievously  failed.  The  weather  was  un- 
settled and  windy,  tne  water  rough  and  boisterous. 
Our  queen  is  a  capital  sailor;  but  the  Sultan  is  a 
thoroue^h  landsman,  and  suffers  from  sickness  even 
when  the  voyage  is  over.  Whether  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  internal  qualms,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
certainly  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  double  line  of 
vessels  of  war  was  very  striking ;  and  as  the  Sultan 
approached,  the  ordnance  of  fifty  of  these  bellowed 
him  a  resonant  welcome.  The  sham  battle  which 
ensued-  would  probably  have  been  a  pretty  sight  but 
for  the  squally  weather ;  the  visitors  on  the  decks  of 
the  ships  dividing  their  attention  between  watching 
the  gunboats  attack  the  forts,  and  guarding  themselves 
from  the  gusty  showers  that  fell  from  time  to  time. 
"We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  as  the  royal 
yacht  steamed  off  towards  Osborne,  it  was  observed  by 
the  sharp-sighted  ones  that  the  Sultan,  who  was  on 
deck  conversing  with  the  queen,  had  received  the  blue 
riband  of  the  carter  from  her  majesty. 

The  visit  of  the  Bel^an  volunteers  likewise  contri- 
buted to  the  general  air  of  festivity  which  hung  over 
London.  "Wandering  aimlessly  along  the  l^rand, 
gasong  up  at  St.  Paul's,  or  standing  in  amazement  in 
n^nt  of  the  Exchange,  to  watch  the  ceaseless  roar  and 
hurry  of  Cheapside,  little  groups  of  these  strangers 
were  to  be  met  with  at  every  hour  in  the  day.  "Wnat 
a  contrast  they  must  have  thought  this  great,  grey, 
noisy,  and  muddy  city,  to  the  light  and  cheerful 
Brussels,  with  its  white  streets,  and  gentle  skies,  and 
calm  repose.  In  their  case,  also,  England  did  no  more 
than  save  herself  from  committing  a  flagrant  bi'each 
of  hospitality ;  and  to  those  who  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary entnusiastic  reception  given  to  our  English 
riflemen  in  Brussels,  it  would  have  been  mortifying  to 
he:ir  that  on  the  return  visit  our  friends  from  over  the 
water  were  welcomed  in  a  niggardly  and  grudging 
way.  Well,  we  could  not  give  them  that  emotiomu 
reception  which  they  gave  us ;  but  in  a  more  ponderous 
and  solemn  manner  we  showed  them  that  we  really 
thought  well  of  them,  and  were  anxious  that  they 
should  enjoy  their  visit.  The  first  opportunity  we  had 
of  seeing  our  visitors  in  their  professional  capacity 
was  at  Wimbledon,  and  here  a  vast  assemblage 
had  gathered  to  witness  their  performances.  Unfortu- 
nate^'^,  at  the  very  moment  the  Belgian  battalions 
were  marching  past  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  a  heavy 
tbunder-shower  was  falling,  which  undoubtedly  spoiled 
their  lines,  and  gave  to  themselves  a  somewhat  dismal 
appearance.  The  ball  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  made 
up  for  this  feeble  show.  How  that  gaunt  and  dingy  haU 
— which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  sawdust 
and  bare  wood,  the  smell  of  stables,  and  long  waiting 
for  the  judges  to  pass  their  opinion  on  this  or  that 
roan  mar^ — had  become  transformed  into  a  fairy 
palace,  we  cannot  recapitulate  here.  Probably  a  goodly 
number  of  our  readers  themselves  beheld  this  extraor- 
dinary transformation — ^the  white  and  gold  galleries, 
tbe  long  lines  of  gaudily-covered  flags,  the  magnificent 
chandeUer  with  its  tinted  crystals,  the  illuminations,  and 
festoons  of  flowers.     Foreign  nations  have  a  much 

freater  liking  for  such  artificial  pi-ettiness  than  we 
ave ;  and  doubtless  the  Belgians  returned  home  with 
a  keen  and  gi-ateful  memory  of  the  spectacle  which 
the  Islington  hall  presented  on  that  night.    The  place 


was  almost  overcrowded ;  but  few  people  go  to  a  large 
ball  Hke  this  with  any  eager  wish  to  dance.  It  was 
not  without  some  difficulty  that  an  avenue  was  cleared 
through  the  throng  for  the  passage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  prince  was  preceded  by  the  Duke  of 
Oambridge  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  Teck,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  the 
expected  Sultan  not  making  his  appearance.  The 
royal  party  left  about  twelve;  at  half -past  twelve 
sapper  was  served,  and  thereafter  dancing  was  kept 
up  until  an  advanced  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
attention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  this  occasion  as 
on  others,  towards  the  guests  of  the  nation,  seemed  to 
be  highly  appreciated  bv  them.  The  entertainment 
tendered  them  previously  at  Windsor  —  where  the 
Belgians  displayed  even  more  than  their  wonted  en- 
thusiasm-^was  another  mark  of  royal  regard  which 
onr  visitors  did  not  cease  to  talk  about ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  as  they  paraded  in  the  quadi'angle  of 
Somerset  House,  and  marched  along  the  Strand  towards 
Westminster,  with  crowds  cheering  them  on  every 
side^  and  as  they  got  into  their  steamers  and  saw  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  which  greeted  their  departure, 
they  must  have  felt  that  our  welcome  of  them  had 
been,  if  not  exuberant,  at  least  full  of  good  intention 
and  kindliness. 

And  now  a  final  word  concerning  another  gathering 
which  had  been  engaging  public  attention,  and  which 
performed  its  olostag  ceremony  only  two  days  before. 
The  Wimbledon  meetmg  of  this  year  commenced  under 
the  brightest  auspices,  and  at  first  some  fine  shooting 
was  made.  La4;terly,  however,  the  weather  became 
veiy  bad,  and  the  long-range  shooting  espooially  lay 
under  the  direst  difficmties.  It  is  therefore  surprising 
that,  OB  the  whole,  such  good  scores  should  have  been 
made  as  we  see  chronicled.  Scotland  has  this  year 
lost  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield  by  one  noint ;  on  the 
other  hand  she  has  won  the  International  Enfield 
Trophy  and  the  Irish  International  Challenge  Trophy. 
The  Queen's  Prize  was  won  by  Sergeant  L^e,  of  the 
1st  Gloucester,  who  scored  fifty-seven  points  out  of 
eighty-four.  The  review  which  termin^d  the  fort- 
nights shooting  was  man'ed  by  the  ill  weather  that 
has  figured  so  prominently  in  our  last  month's  doings ; 
but  t£e  Sultan,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  royal 
personages  were  present,  and  imder  these  circum- 
stances a  loyal  iinglish  crowd  beai*s  its  woes  with 
patience. 

So  our  guests  are  gone,  the  ballroom  lamps  arc 
extinguished,  and  we  are  left  to  look  at  the  empty 
dishes  and  the  disarranged  furniture.  Have  all  our 
grand  rejoicings  left  nothing  but  a  sour  deposit  of 
enuMii  and  satiety  P  We  scarcely  think  so.  It  is  good 
for  a  money-grubbing  nation  like  England  to  be  re- 
called at  times  to  a  sense  of  the  fellowship  she  owes 
other  nations,  and  to  considerations  a  little  less  personal 
and  selfish  than  the  rising  and  the  falling  of  stocks. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  misfortune  or  not,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  when  England  does 
recall  herself  in  this  way,  she  makes  a  bHnd  rush,  and 
seizing  by  haphazard  some  man  or  nation,  proceeds  to 
idealize  him  or  it  in  a  quite  reckless  manner.  No 
doubt  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Oaribaldi  was  the 
offspring  01  a  noble  sentiment  which  no  official  dis- 
couragement could  check ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  enthusiasm  about  the  Sultan  was  tne  result  of 
a  generous  ignorance  or  forgetfulness.  Then  again, 
the  kindness  we  showed  to  tlie  Belgians  was  well 
bestowed ;  and,  indeed,  of  late  years  our  old  English 
eontempt  for  the  "  [expletive]  foreigner  "  has  been  ^n^r 
dually  disappearing  before  the  light  of  better  acquaint- 
ance and  sounder  reason.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no 
reason  to  regret  this  brief  season  of  holiday-making 
through  which  we  have  passed,  and  we  could  almost 
wish  &at  no  future  summer  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  similat*  opportunities  for  unbending. 
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PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

XIU. — STBlfBBB  OF  PARIS.— PAST  n. 

In  a  former  ntunber  we  described  shorUy  two  favourite 
suburban  localities  in  Paris — Ohaillot  and  Pasay.  We 
will  now  sp4^  of  the  adjoining  one  of  Auteuil»  for- 
merly celebrated  for  its  yinevaras  and  the  quality  of 
tbe  grapes  they  produced.  A  great  portion  of  these 
vineyards  belonged  to  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
N6tre  Dame  de  Paris,  fi'om  which  they  received  a  very 
considerable  income.  Among  others,  a  singular  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  tenui'es — that  the  tenants  were 
obliged  to  provide  a  dinner,  consisting  of  three  services, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
canons.  About  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Auteml  had  already  become  a  favourite 
locality;  but  unlike  Passy  and  Ghaillot,  more  literary 
men  established  their  summer  residences  there  than 
the  aristocracy.  In  fact,  Auteuil  at  one  time  had  so 
many  literary  celebrities  residing  in  it,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  intended  to  establish  almost  a  little  colony 
for  themselves.  Two  houses  especially  were  the  re- 
sort of  wits  and  men  of  talent  of  the  day — ^those  of 
Moli^re  and  Boileau.  A  very  erroneous  idea  is  common 
that  Moli^re  was  a  poor  man,  an  eiTor  arisinff  no 
doubt  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  author,  as  in  tiiose 
days  pover^  seemed  to  have  b^n  the  badge  of  all  the 
race.  In  Moli^re*s  case,  however,  this  was  very  far 
from  being  correct.  Although  he  may  possibly  have 
accumulated  but  little  money,  he  was  alwa^  in  the 
receipt  of  a  veiy  considerable  revenue,  arising  boUi 
from  his  salary  as  an  actor  and  from  bis  rights  as  a 
dramatic  author.  Moliere  was  rather  grasping  than 
otherwise,  although  he  did  not  hoard  money.  He 
sought  wealth  more  for  the  amount  of  amusement 
and  comfort  he  could  obtain  from  it  than  for  the  mere 
abstract  love  of  money  itself.  While  spending  his 
money  freely,  he  was  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
charitably  disposed,  and  he  would  g^ve  to  the  poor 
with  great  liberality,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  drama  or  the  hteraiy  profession.  Auteuil  teems 
with  anecdotes  respecting  him,  many  of  which  show 
the  natural  kindness  of  his  disposition,  and  others  his 
eccentric  habits  and  way  of  thinking.  Several  of  them 
are  quoted  at  length  in  ^e  "  Nouveau  Paris,"  one  or 
two  of  which  may  be  well  worth  repeating. 

Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Ghapelle,  and  some  others, 
called  one  evening  on  MoU^re,  and  told  him  they  had 
come  to  sup  with  him.  Without  any  hesitation  he 
agreed  to  provide  supper  for  them ;  but  as  for  some 
time  past  nis  state  of  health  had  obliged  him  to  be 
very  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  also  to  retire  to  bed 
early,  he  told  them  he  would  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  table.  Savin?  oi*dered  a  splendid  supper  for 
his  guests,  he  bade  them  farewell  and  retired  to  his 
bedroom.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  their  host 
the  supper  proceeded  ffaily,  and  good  humour  reigned 
amonff  the  gr^ests.  Unfoxtunatdy  they  drank  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wine,  daring  which  time  they 
discoursed  upon  philosophical  subjects,  and  among 
others,  the  evanescent  nature  of  ail  earthly  enjoyments 
As  the  effects  of  wine  began  to  be  more  strongly  f  elt^ 
they  plunged  .the  more  deeply  into  the  subject ;  and  at 
last  started  the  idea  that  life,  after  all,  was  not  worth 
having,  and  that  it  would  be  on  act  of  heroism  on 
their  part,  and  form  aa  excellent  example  to  others,  if 
they  were  to  prove  their  conteni^t  for  it  by  drowning 
themselves.  The  idea  was  received  with  acclamation, 
and  not  only  unanimously  adopted,  but  it  was  also 
proposed  that  they  should  oony  out  their  resolution 
without  delay.  The^  now  rose  from  Uie  table  and 
hurried  down  to  the  nver  side,  where  there  was  a  ferry 
boat,  but  as  it  was  late  at  nifl^t  the  ferryman  waa  in 
bed  and  had  to  be  aroused.    This  occupied  some  little 


time,  but  at  last  they  succeeded,  and  the  maa  asked 
whether  he  should  row  them  across. 

"  No,"  said  one  of  the  party,  *'  we  only  want  you  to 
row  us  into  the  middle  of  the  river." 

**  But  the  night  is  dark,  gentlemen,  and  the  current 
strong,  and  there  may  be  danger  in  your  bathing " 
said  uie  f  enyman,  who  easily  perceived  the  intoxicated 
state  they  were  in,  and  wished  to  dissuade  them  frosi 
the  attempt. 

"You  silly  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  party,  "what 
should  lead  you  to  imagine  we  are  going  to  bathe? 
Do  you  not  see  we  have  no  towels  with  us  ?    No ;  we  1 
ore  going  to  set  an  example  to  posterity  how  to  quit  i 
the  world  and  its  follies  in  a  heroic  manner.    As  yon 
will  never  see  us  again,  we  will  pay  you  in  advance.'' 

The  ferryman  now  became  t«rnbly  alarmed,  and 
positively  refused  to  allow  them  to  enter  his  boat,  and 
they  attempted  in  return  to  take  the  oars  from  hini 
and  his  son,  and  to  pull  into  the  stream  themselves. 

At  the  time  when  the  altercation  was  at  Che  highest, 
Moli^  (who  had  been  aroused  from  sleep  by  one  of 
his  servants,  and  informed  of  what  was  taking  place) 
now  made  his  appearance  among  them,  and  feigning 
ignorance,  inquired  into  4^he  cause  of  the  dispute. 

"  Moliere,  my  friend,"  said  Boileau,  "  you  have  just 
come  in  time.  We  want  you  to  use  your  authority 
with  these  two  fellows.  We  have  come  to  the  resoln- 
tion  that  life  is  not  worth  having,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  told  these  men  to 
row  us  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  we  can 
easily  drown  ourselves ;  and  have,  moreover,  paid  them 
in  aavanoe,  but  they  refuse  to  take  us." 

"They  are  very  wrong,"  said  Moli^'e,  with  great 
gravity.  "You  ai*e  about  to  do  a  noble  and  praise- 
worthy action,  and  they  ought  rather  to  assLst  yon 
than  to  throw  any  impediment  in  your  way.  At  the 
same  time,  you  must  excuse  my  remarking  that  your 
behaviour  is  hardly  courteous  to  me.  You  loiow  perfectly 
well  that  you  will  obtain  great  renown  by  killing  your* 
selves  to  avoid  the  annoyances  and  vom  pleasui'es  of 
this  life ;  then  why  should  you  not  allow  me  to  share 
this  glorious  act  with  you  P 

"  He  is  quite  right,"  said  Chapelle,  addressing  his 
companions;  "and  we  have  not  behaved  courteously 
to  him.   Let  him  make  one  of  our  party." 

"Now  this  is  behaving  honourably,"  said  Moli^, 
"  and  I  gratefully  accept  your  permission  to  die  with 
you.  But  let  us  consider  for  one  moment  what  we  are 
about  to  do,  and  whether  it  cannot  be  aocomplished  in 
a  better  manner.  It  is  not  merely  for  our  own  e^ecial 
l^easure  that  we  wish  to  quit  the  world,  but  to  offer  an 
example  to  posterity  as  welL  Does  it  not  appear 
absuixL  of  us  to  choose  a  dark  night  for  the  purpose, 
and  allow  the  envious  to  say  that  the  boat  upset  by 
accident,  or  some  other  excuse  of  the  kind,  and  thus 
deprive  us  of  the  gloty  which  will  be  our  due  ?  No;  I 
am  of  opinion  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  kill 
ourselves  in  broad  daylight,  with  plenty  of  witnesses, 
and  those  of  such  respectability  as  to  establish  our 
heroism  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt*.  What  do 
you  say  to  my  proposition  ?*' 

"Moliere,"  said  Xa  Fontaine,  after  looking  at  him 
for  some  time  with  half -drunken  admiration,  "  after 
all,  there  are  more  braiks  in  your  head  than  in  all  of 
ours  put  together.  What  ]^ou  say  is  perfectly  true.  By 
killing  our^ves  in  the  night  we  shall  be  exposed  to 
the  o^umnies  of  the  envious.  If,  on  the  cdntrair,  we 
do  it  in  the  day  time,  with  plenty  of  witnesses  about 
us,  the  grandeur  of  our  motives  can  never  be  dis- 
puted." 

The  others  fully  agreed  with  La  Fontaine,  and  the 
whole  party  retumea  to  MoH^'s  house,  where  beds 
were  prepared  for  them  for  the  night.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  next  morning,  when  the  effects 
of  the  wine  liad  been  dept  off,  they  fully  understood 
how  much  they  were  indebted  to  Moli^  for  his  kind* 
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ness  tike  erening  before  in  havinf  stopped  them  from 
committiiii^aii  act  of  drunken  wi^edneu. 

One  of  Moliere'a  associates,  a  man  named  Baron, 
who  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  brought  one  day 
under  hia  notioe  an  actor  who  nae  in  great  poverty, 
telling  him  that  he  on^ht  to  do  something  lor  him, 
Uoliere  promised  to  visit  him  the  next  day.  Baron 
met  him  in  the  evening,  and  a^ed  what  he  had  done 
for  hia  brother  comedian. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  yon  have  mentioned  the  oiraim- 
Btance,"  said  Moliire.    "  Ton  owe  me  sixteoi  pistoles." 

"  How  so  P"  asked  Baron. 

"  I  called,"  said  ]l£olib^,  "  on  the  poor  fellow,  and 
told  him  yon  had  brought  bis  case  under  my  notice, 
and  desired  me  to  aaaiBt  him.  As  I  foood  he  was  in 
great  poverty,  I  gave  him  twenty  pistoles— foor  from 


Bophioal  Bubieets— passed  the  remainder  of  her  days 
h^.  Bhe  lived  m  conudeiaUe  hixiuy,  which  was 
diniified  by  good  taate,  and  her  evening  rMttwotw  used 
to  be  attended  by  all  the  principal  literuy  and  political 
characters  of  Paris.  Among  others,  the  Minister 
Tnrgot,  the  Abb£  Uorellat,  Cabanis,  and  even  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  to  whom  she  one  day  said,  when  he  was 
noticmg  the  small  apace  of  ground  attached  to  her 
house,  "  You  have  no  idea  how  much  happiness  may  be 
found  in  three  acres  of  land."  She  was  bom  in  1719, 
and  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1800,  regretted  by 
all,  especially  the  poor,  to  whom  i^  had  always  been 
an  excellent  benefactress.  Franklin,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  her,  somewhat  scandalized  the  devout 
Cooties  in  the  ntaghbouriiood  by  givii^  her  tlie  name 
of  NMre  Dame  d'Ant«ni1. 
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myself  and  sixteen  from  you ;  and  I  wish  you  would 
repay  me  at  once,  as  I  am  rather  short  of  money." 

Baron  made  a  grimace,  and  knowing  full  well  that 
he  mast  either  give  the  money  or  relinquish  Motive's 
aoqnsintance,  he  paid  the  sum,  though  with  a  very  bad 
grace. 

Nothing  at  present  remains  of  the  country  house  of 
Molibe,  although  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  still 
pointed  oat. 

Bacine  also  lived  for  some  time  at  Auteoil,  in  the 
same  house  with  Boileau.  Noel  Falconet,  a  celebrated 
physician,  resided  there,  besides  many  other  eminent 
personages  who  took  up  their  residence  at  Antenil  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  widow  of  Helvetina,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband — who  had  the  good  sense  to 
make  a  considerable  fortune  by  financial  operations, 
while  occnpying  himself  at  the  same  time  on  philo- 


Uarie  Joseph  Chenier,  a  poet  of  considerable  celebrity, 
bXho  resided  here.     CWdor^et,  Count  Bomford.  and 

the  Chancellor  d'Aenesseau  were  among  its  inhabit- 
ants. Xt  was  here  that  the  Princess  Carignsn  passed 
some  years  of  her  life,  and  ended  it  in  bo  h^  a  manner. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  enraged  at  the  marriage 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  de  Tanguyon,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
alliance,  which  he  considered  as  an  offence  to  himself ; 
and  the  prince  and  his  wife  remained  in  France,  where 
she  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  who  afterwards 
were  acknowledged  by  Yictor  Emmanuel,  and  he  took 
them  under  his  protection.  Great  inta-est  was  now 
made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  kin^  and 
the  pTiucess.  but  without  any  success,  and  the  pnncecs 
retired  to  Auteuil,  where  she  lived  in  the  ancient 
ch&teau  of  the  Abbota  of  St.  Genevi^e.     After  the 
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death  of  Y ictor  Siiim«iiuel«  ^rmt  efforts  were  smde  to 
i^oonoild  his  sucoeBsor,  Carlo  Felice,  with  the  |>rinoeM, 
and  these  were  at  laat  suoceesfnL  Bhe  receired  the 
letter  conyejing  the  pleasing  intelligence  late  one 
evening,  and  resolving  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
acknowledging  it,  and  eipressing  her  gratitude  for  its 
contents,  she  seated  herself  at  the  table  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  king,  and  was  so  occupied  in  her  task,  that 
she  did  not  notice  her  dress  had  been  set  on  fire  bj  a 
spark  from  the  grate,  until  the  flames  had  acquired 
considerable  strength,  when  she  called  loudly  for 
assistance.  Unfortunately,  in  rushing  across  the  room, 
the  flames  increased  in  power,  and  tne  poor  princess 
was  burnt  to  death. 

Auteuil  and  its  immediate  nelghbotirhoocL  is  H 
favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians  In  fine  weather,  on 
Sundays  and  fete  days,  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  who 
assemble  there  cannot  be  surpassed  even  by  the  holiday- 
makers  at  favourite  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  banks  of  the  river  also  have  many 
visitors,  and  among  them — as  shown  in  our  woodcut— 
those  who  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  a  monomania  (for 
it  can  be  caUed  nothing  else)  for  fishing.  We  have 
never  yet  met  with  an  individual  who  has  seen  a  fish 
caught,  nor  with  a  fisherman — and  we  questioned 
many — who  had  ever  taken  anything  worth  candying 
home.  Still  the  amusement  appears  to  exercise  a 
wonderful  fascination  over  many,  and  they  may  be 
seen,  at  unequal  distances,  lining  both  siaes  of  the 
river,  eagerly  intent  on  their  occupation,  which  they 
only  quit  at  the  last  moment  allowed  for  their  absence ; 
and  undismayed  by.their  bad  fortune  of  the  day,  they 
leave  the  spot,  evicfently  determined  to  try  again  on  the 
earliest  possible  occasion. 


PIXIE-LAND. 

Picture  to  yourselves  a  plainly  furnished  room  in  an 
old  house.  £i  the  middle  a  long  dark  table,  at  which 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  and  their  children 
all  dine;  round  the  room  twelve  old  chairs  covered 
with  leather ;  there  is  a  second  table  in  one  comer,  on 
which  the  servant  places  the  tray  when  she  brings  in 
the  dinner  things.  One  or  two  pictureb  hang  on  the 
waUs,  and  besides  these  there  is  not  much  observable 
excepting  a  small  timepiece  over  the  fireplace. 

The  door  was  gently  opened,  and  two  children,  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  entered  tne  room.  They  had  just 
stolen  away  unknown  to  their  nurse,  and  had  come 
here  to  amuse  themselves.  There  was  however  very 
little  in  the  room  to  amuse  children.  There  were  no 
toys  and  no  picture-books,  nothing  but  chairs  and 
tables ;  so  after  climbing  the  table,  and  getting  down 
a^gain,  and  throwing  over  a  chair  or  two,  they  thought 
they  should  like  to  look  at  the  timepiece. 

So  the  little  boy  di*ew  a  chair  to  the  fireplace,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  he  placed  a  wide  stool,  and  then  both  the 
children  mountca  and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  clock. 

They  examined  the  figured  and  the  painted  scroll- 
work that  rons  round  the  face,  and  the  minute-hand, 
which  they  could  see  moving,  and  listened  to  the 
"  Tick,  tick,  tick,"  which  seemSl  to  come  from  within. 

"  Tick,  tick,**  went  the  clock ;  and  still,  as  the  little 
b^  looked  and  listened,  it  went  on  without  stopping, 
'•  Tick,  tick,  tick.'* 

"What  can  it  beP"  said  the  little  "gii-l,  who  was 
caJled  Norah.    "  Where  can  it  come  from  ?** 

'*  Oh !"  said  the  boy,  who  was  called  Egbert,  "  it 
comes  from  the  inside.  So  they  looked  all  round  the 
dock,  and  behind  they  saw  a  io6r.  "  It  comes  from 
here.**  said  the  little  girl.    "  1  should  like  to  open  it.** 

"ITo,  no,**  said  Egbert,  "We  must  not;  papa  would 
be  angry.**  But  Norah  poked  about  with  her  fingers, 
unknowingly  touched  a  spring,  and  the  door  flew  open. 


There  they  saw  a  wonderfol  sifht.  There  were 
wheels  moving  round  and  round,  and  the  inside  shone 
like  gold,  and  there  was  a  long  piece  of  steel  hanging 
down  like  a  tail,  which  mov^ra  from  side  to  side,  m 
the  timepiece  ^d  louder  than  ever,  "Tick,  tick,  tick." 

Norah  put  in  her  finger  and  touched  the  gf)iden 
inside,  and  still  the  clock  ticked  on.  Then  she  toacncd 
the  pendulum,  and  though  the  timepiece  pansed  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  breath,  it  went  on  again  fresher 
than  ever,  "  Tick,  tick,  tick." 

But  at  last  she  happened  to  poke  her  finger  between 
the  spokes  of  the  little  wheel,  and  the  timepiece 
stopped. 

Norah  thought  it  would  tick  again  in  a  minnte,  hut 
she  was  disappointed.  Bhe  touehed  the  pendnlum,  she 
touched  the  wheel,  she  touched  every  part,  but  all  to 
no  purpose ;  and  then  Egbert  tried  his  hand  in  Tain. 
The  timepiece  would  not  say  any  more,  "  Tick,  tick, 
tick.'* 

What  was  to  be  doneP  They  were  very  much 
frightened.  They  shut  the  door  of  the  timepiece  as 
quickly  as  possible,  got  down  from  the  chair,  put  the 
tnings  all  tidy,  and  l^t  the  room  quietly. 

Nothing  more  occurred  till  breakfast  time  next  daj, 
when  their  father  called  out  suddenly,  "Why,  the 
clock  has  stopped !"  and  when  he  examined  it  he  fonnd 
the  main-sprmg  was  broken. 

"  Somebody  has  been  touching  the  timepiece.  Did 
you  do  it,  Egbert?" 

"  No,"  said  Egbert,  "  I  never  did  it.*' 

"  Was  it  you,  Norah  P"  Now  Norah  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  untruthful,  and  knew  how  wrong  it 
was,  but  she  answered,  "  No." 

"  One  of  you  must  have  done  it  when  you  were  in 
here  yesterday.  Betsy  saw  you  coming  out  of  the 
room,    continued  their  father. 

They  at  last  acknowledged  they  had  been  in  the 
room,  and  then  Egbert  said  Norah  had  touched  the 
clock,  and  then  Norah  said  so  had  Egbert ;  bat  which 
of  them  it  was  that  had  really  broken  the  spring  their 
father  could  not  discover.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "you  will 
be  punished  some  day." 

This  little  boy  and  girl  lived  in  a  county  in  the  west 
of  England,  where,  besides  the  regular  men  and  wumen. 
there  reside  a  diminutive  race  of  people  called  " Pixies," 
They  used  to  be  seen  very  often  m  paat  days.  People 
riding  home  late  on  moonlight  nights  would  see  them 
dancing  on  the  greensward,  making  very  merry  and 
laughing  loudly,  and  dearly  loving  to  lead  the  belated 
traveller  out  of  his  way,  so  that "  Pixie  led  *'  is  a  west 
country  proverb.  But  since  the  days  of  railroads 
Pixies  nave  become  soarce)  or  rather,  shy  of  monkini 
have  retired  into  the  deep  woods,  and  live  more  quietlj 
than  of  old. 

A  tribe  of  Pixies  lived  in  a  grand  old  wood  near  the 
house  in  which  Egbert  and  Norah  resided.  They  were 
Pixies  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
this  family  for  many  generations,  always  patroninog 
and  f avouriiu^  good  boys  and  girls,  and  always  pmiish* 
ing  the  naughty  ones. 

Just  on  the  edge  of  the  ^eat  wood  was  a  plat  of 
gi'uss  of  emerald  green,  on  ^^lich  the  Pixies  assembled 
every  moonHffht  night.  It  was  not  often  croaaed  by 
foot  of  man,  but  any  one  passing  that  way  by  daylighi 
might  observe  round  rings  every  nere  and  there  greener 
than  the  grass  around.  These  were  Pixie  rings.  Here 
the  Pixies  sat  in  a  circle  on  raised  benches  made  of 
blades  of  gi*ass,  whilst  others  danced  before  them,  is 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  to  music  played  on  flutes  made 
from  the  thighbones  of  grasshoppers. 

On  the  night  after  the  timepiece  had  been  broken 
the  Pixies  met,  but  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  a  dance, 
but  to  hold  a  council.  On  this  solemn  occasion  all  the 
Pixies  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled.  Hiere  ww 
the  king  wearing  a  golden  crown,  and  the  queen  in 
diamonds  of  dew,  and  all  the  princes  and  prinoesstf 
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in  coats  oi  harebell  atid  violet.    When  the  council  wds 
dssembled  th<J  king  spoke  thus : — 

"  Toti  all  know,  my  dear  friends,  what  an  interest 
we  feel  in  the  f amilY  close  bj  us.  You  remember  how 
we  gave  the  cap  of  learning  to  the  present  respected 
proprietor,  and  how,  when  his  father  behayed  ill»  we 
nllud  his  bed  witb  thistles.  ISTow  I  grieve  to  tell  you 
the  children  at  the  house  have  been  yei*/  naughtj 
indeed,  their  have  been  guilty  of  story*telling,  a  £bult 
we  hate  femd  abhor  beyond  all  things.  The  boy  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  his  sister;  it  was  not  he  certainly  who 
spoilt  the  clock,  but  still  he  went  up  on  the  chair  ahd 
looked  at  it,  and  he  ought  to  haVe  told  all  this  like  a 
man,  instead  of  holding  his  tongue  likd  d.  cowai'd. 
But  Sforah  has  told  a  decided  lie,  and  she  must  be 
punished.    What  shall  we  do  to  her  P  ' 

"  Garry  her  away  from  her  home,"  said  the  queen  of 
the  Pixiw,  ^'  and  put  Blue  Gap  in  her  place.^' 
"It  shall  be  done«"  baid  the  king. 
That  night,  tA  Norah  looked  out  of  the  window 
before  ^oing  to  bed,  she  was  caiTied  off  by  the  king  of 
the  Pixies. 

The  nurse  thought  that  the  Norah  she  put  to  bed 
was  altered;  that  She  was  thinner  and  smaller  and 
shai-per-lookitiff  than  usual.  "  It's  only  my  f^cy,**  she 
eaid,  so  the  little  Pixie  slept  souhdly  in  Norall^s  bed. 

Oh  thfe^  following  mOrnlng  the  fdther  and  mothet 
also  fueled  that  their  little  girl  was  changed,  but  the 
Pixies  are  very  clever  people,  and  they  hsS  of  course 
made  Blhe  Cap  look  as  like  Norah  as  possible,  so  she 
quite  took  Norah's  place,  and  eat  her  bread  alid  butter 
and  pudding  and  desert,  wore  Norah's  clothes,  and  was 
much  happier  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

One  or  two  little  things  she  could  not  forget,  fihe 
would  rise  from  her  little  bed  and  look  out  of  the 
window  on  moonlight  nights  with  a  soi*t  of  wistful, 
longing  gaze,  and  she  was  fonder  of  dancing  than 
Noi^ah  had  been,  and  always  ended  ih  dancing  round 
in  a  ring.  And  she  would  gather  the  tiny  flowei*&  that 
held  drops  of  dew,  and  would  always  caU  the  cup  moss 
"  our  wine  glasses,"  which  all  showed  the  Pixie  taint ; 
that  which  was  natural  to  her  would  come  out  at  times. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  she  managed  to  conduct  heraelf  as 
a  civilized  human  child  should. 

But  where  was  Noiuh  P    She  was  away  among  the 
Pixies  and  vtery  tmhappy.    For  first,  she  was  very  cold ; 
secondly,  she  Was  very  hungry;   thirdly,  rely  tired; 
and  fourthly,  she  was  made  very  ridiculous.    All  these 
things  were  very  teasing,  and  sometimes  she  was  ready 
to  ci-y  her  eyes  out.    rTo  wonder  she  was  tired,  for 
onhr  think,  instead  of  going  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock 
and  sleeping  soimdly  every  night,  she  had  to  go  out  on 
the  green  and  dance  till  the  moon  set,  and  this  was 
very  tiring  indeed  to  a  person  who  did  not  like  dancing. 
And  she  was  cold^  for  instead  of  the  warm  frocks  and 
clotb  pelisses  whjch  she  had  left  behind  her  at  home, 
she  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  Blue  Gap's  old 
clothes,  and  these  very  thin  indeed,  one  made  of  faded 
rose-leaves  and  the  other  spun  of   gossamer.    And 
hungry  she  well  might  be,  ror  she  had  nothing  but 
dew  to  drink,  and  on  high  holidays  the  leg  of  a  beetle 
to  eat.    Still  there  was  something  worse.     For  some 
reason  or  other,  ever  since  she  Im  home,  her  tongue 
hf id  be^fun  to  gprow.    Yes ;  it  was  not  very  painful,  but 
exceedingly  in  the  way,  and  you  may  imagine  dread- 
fully ugly.     Little  by^  little  it  increased  and  ^ew 
longer,  till  she  was  obliged  to  cany  it,  tied  up  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief  Under  her  arni,  and  the  litUe  boy 
and  ^iii  Pixies  were  always  laughing  aoout  it,  so  that 
little  Korah  was  very  melancholy.    It  was  bad  ^lough 
to  be  cold  and  hungry,  but  "the  big  t<mgue"  Was 
worst  of  alL 

The  queen  of  the  Pixies  was  a  vei^  kind  old  wosiaaii 
!N'o]^ah  sAw  that  in  her  face  and  soon  made  friends 
with  her. 

•'  Queen  of  the  Plxies,'*  shfe  said  oiie  day,  "  I  am  yerf 


unhappy!  Indeed,  I  think  I  shall  die  if  it  goes  on 
much  longer." 

'*  What  is  amiss,  my  child  ?*'  inquired  the  queen. 

"  Why,"  replied  Noi-ah,  "  I  am  treated  so  differently 
here  to  what  I  was  at  home.  I  have  so  little  to  eat 
and  so  little  to  wear." 

**  My  dear  child,"  Said  the  Piiie  queen,  "  you  know 
the  i-eason,  you  know  why  you  were  brought  here; 
people  who  sin  must  suffer;  children  who  do  wrong 
must  pay  for  it  some  time  or  other.  You  ai-e  t>aying 
now  for  doing  wrong." 

This  t^ras  sttflScient  answer  for  Norah  j  for  the  pre- 
sent she  thought  she  Would  Say  no  mora  about  it. 

But  her  tongue  vexed  her  so  sadly,  and  she  began  to 
feel  she  owed  it  to  her  fault,  and  one  day  she  cried 
out  suddenly,  '<  Oh  1  Queen  of  the  Pixes,  can  you  get 
rid  of  my  *  ugly  tongue  P' " 

**  No,  my  <3uld,  I  olumot  get  rid  of  it,  but  yoti  oan." 

"  HowP   Oh!  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  it  r 

The  Pixie  sighed.  "  There  is  only  otle  way,  and 
that  a  way  I  fear  you  will  not  follow.  Your  tongue 
is  disfigured  because  your  tongue  is  the  member  witJi 
which  you  offended.  You  lately  told  a  very  wicked 
story :  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  your  big  tongue  you 
must  acknowledge  your  fault  and  confess  the  lie  jou 
tohL" 

Poor  Norah  1  she  did  not  like  this  plan  of  getting 
rid  of  her ^ tongue ;  anything  rather  than  saymg,  "I 
broke  the  timepiece." 

^0  she  went  on  among  the  Pixies  for  some  while 
longer,  bearing  the  cold,  and  the  hunger,  and  the 
midnight  dancmg,  and  the  big  tcmgue. 

But  she  loved  her  father  and  mother,  and  did  not 
like  to  be  away  from  them  for  ever.  She  began  to 
see  that  she  had  been  very  wi*ong  and  very  >vicked, 
and  sometimes  she  would  steal  away  from  the  Pixies' 
wood,  and  go  to  her  own  home,  and  as  she  looked  in 
at  the  window,  and  saw  her  father  and  mother,  and 
little  Slue  Cap  sitting  on  her  stool,  the  tears  would 
run  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  would  cry  out  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart,  "  Oh !  that  I  was  in  my  own 
place  again." 

One  night  she  was  standing  by  the  window,  particu- 
larly unhappy  and  penitent.  Had  she  but  the  oppor- 
tunitv  she  would  at  length  confess  her  fault.  There 
sits  her  father  by  the  oright  fire,  thinking  he  has 
Norah  by  his  side.  There  are  the  brothers  and  sisters 
at  their  toys ;  the  tea-tray  comes  in,  and  the  cups  rattle, 
and  children  gather  round  the  table.  Oh !  to  be  shut 
out  from  all  this  comfort  and  the  kind  caresses  of 
father  and  mother.  At  last  something  leads  lier 
father  to  lise  from  his  seat  and  look  out  into  the 
gloaming.  He  opens  the  window  and  steps  out  upon 
the  gravel.  In  a  moment  a  little  tiny  hand  was 
thrust  into  his  own,  and  a  timid  hesitating^  voice  is 
heard  to  say,  "  It  was  I  who  broke  the  timepiece !" 

"  You !    Who  are  you  P" 

"  I'm  Norah  !»• 

"Norah;  why  Norah  is  in  the  dining-room  with 
her  mother.'* 

"  No,  I  am  Norah,  and  I  have  been  away  among  the 
Pities,  and  they  only  gave  me  beetles*  legs  to  eat  and 
dew  to  drink,  and  rose-leaves  for  frocks ;  and  see  what 
a  gtent  tongue  they  gave  me  as  a  ^punishment  for 
temng  a  story."  And  she  put  up  her  hand,  but  her 
tongue  was  gonel  Oh,  how  giad  she  feltl  The  mere 
effort  to  do  right  had  brought  its  own  reward !  And 
as  she  said  again,  more  loudly^  "  I  broke  thd  time- 
piece," her  fa&er  saw  she  was  his  own  little  girl,  and 
p;iving  her  a  hearty,  forgiving  kiss,  he  carried  her 
into  tne  cheery  room  to  her  mother  and  brothers. 
That  night  she  slept  soundly  in  her  own  room,  in  her 
own  <k>ay  bed,  ted  she  did  think  it  was  better  than 
dancing  till  she  was  tired  round  and  round  fairy  rings 
on  l^e  green ! 

And  Bine  Ca^  wtte  llevcr  seen  ag^. 
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A  FEW  W0BD8  ABOUT  COOKEBT. 

I  do  not  (like  your  corwflpondent,  Jemuna  Jipps}  troubw 
myaelf  much  about  the  frippery  of  the  miUiner  and  dressmaker. 
I  know  a  nearer  way  to  my  hosband^s  heart  than  that,  and  it 
lies  in  a  region  with  which  it  would  be  well  if  ladlea  were 
a  little  better  acquainted.  It  wae  Jemima's  question  that  set 
me  thinking  about  it,  when  she  asked  if  you  did  not  thmk  a 
raspberry  tart  would  be  tasty  as  a  headdress.  I  said  to  myself, 
if  she  cared  more  about  raspberry  tarts  and  less  about  head- 
dresses, her  husband  would  be  much  better  pleased  with  her ; 
or  if  she  has  no  husband  her  chance  of  getting  one  would  be 
very  much  improved.  I  know  it  is  notWng  bat  her  ignorance, 
so,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  try  to  give  her  one  lesson,  at 
least,  that  will  be  useful  to  her,  and  make  her  husband  (pzesent 
or  fttture)  a  muoh  happier  man  than  he  is  likely  to  be  with  her 
everlasting  talk  about  bonnets  and  chignons. 

Why,  let  me  ask,  is  the  ordinary  run  of  cookery  so  inferior 
in  {his  country?  Why  do  we  ao  very  often  see  the  most 
beantifal  meat  in  the  world  wretchedly  spoiled,  the  vegetables 
watery,  cold,  half-cooked,  and  things  in  general  very  often 
(excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  find  a  better  word)  absolutely  UMMsd  f 
I  ask  Miss  Jemima  id^yf  but  I  will  answer  the  qnestioa 
myself.  It  is  because  young  ladies  in  England  are  taught 
everything  except  the  most  useful  of  all  aooomplishmfintB.  In 
Germany  household  work  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  young 
lady's  education,  let  her  rank  be  ever  so  exalted.  In  France, 
the  '*m€Dage,"  as  they  call  it,  is  carefidly  considered.  In 
England  it  is  shameftdly  neglected,  and  hence  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  which  men  are  eversrwhere  complaining. 

Both  in  France  and  in  Italy  one  secret  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
but  little  known  or  thought  of  in  this  country,  is  highly  valued. 
It  may  shock  Miss  Jemima  to  hear  that  I  allude  to  the  art  of 
"  gently  stewing."  Soyer  did  much,  very  much,  to  inculcate 
this  homely  art :  but,  «das  t  he  is  gone,  and  I  fear  his  disciples 
are  few.    The  Italians  have  a  proverb- 


all  fry,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipkin,  until  tht  mttt  )m 
taken  a  nice  brown  ooloar ;  set  it  bv  the  fira,  plaot  on  the  eQiTer,aiii 
let  it  steam  (Ibr  a  short  time  only)  by  the  fire,  taking  great  oert  that 
it  does  not  bom. 

Now  add  6ve  pints  of  cold  water,  or  broth,  if  yon  have  it ;  ootct 
the  pan  very  clo8ely,«&d  let  it  8i$nmer  genUy  ibrtf  least  (Atm  Ann. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  take  out  the  bones  and  any  lamps  of  meit. 
and  stndn  the  gravy  through  a  dean  aioTe.  Unkai  the  me^  be  of 
very  eoarw  qoiuity  it  will  be  fit  to  eat,  and  the  giaTy  will  be 
delicious.  Whn  cold,  you  will  take  the  fiit  off  the  giary,  nd  pot 
it  aside.  It  will  be  good  for  many  usea^  and  when  need  ihoQkl  be 
thickened  as  foUowi : — 

Take  half  a  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  or  fine  floor,  a  lamp  «( 
hotter,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Gently  and  gradnally,  lad  werj 
ihorooghly ,  mix  this  into  a  pint'of  the  gravy,  and  give  it  a  boU  up  for  a 
few  minutes.  Never  keep  your  gravy  in  anything  bat  an  ortba 
vessel.  In  soamier  of  ooone  H  will  soon  turn  sour,  but  in  wister 
it  will  keep  for  several  days.  In  this  way  Italians  nske  tbdr 
delidoas  mrj,  but  they  rarely  bay  meat  for  the  poipoie,  bat  dtily 
set  on  t£e  Uttle  pipbdn  with  fresh  bones  and  bits.  Mnkrons, 
anchovies,  or  truffles  give  a  deUdons  flavour;  and,  as  a  wietj, 
Italians  very  often  em|rty  the  contents  of  a  firesh  saossge  into  it 


in  other  words — 


Buono  cuoco,  poco  fuoco ; 
Good  cook,  small  fire. 


And  so  it  is.  Our  huge  kitchen  fires  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  and  ought,  wherever  practicable,  to  bo  put  out,  and 
replaced  by  a  proper  cooking  stove.  Where  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  simple  remedy  is— a  very  moderate  fire,  and  a  trivet. 

In  Italy  it  is  common  to  see  an  earthem  pipkin  gently 
simmering  over  a  slow  fire.  It  is  quite  an  institution,  that 
little  covered  pipkin,  and  what  does  it  contain  ?  Bones,  frag- 
ments of  meat,  pinions  and  necks  of  poultry,  and  what  not. 
To  what  end,  Miss  Jemima  ?  That  is  just  like  you.  Why,  the 
object  is  to  convert  thoee  stray  bits  of  food,  which  you  would 
probably  waste,  into  gravy,  and  the  gravy  is  wanted  in  Italy 
for  everything  ;  but  first  and  foremost,  as  a  condiment  to  rice, 
to  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  to  macaroni.  Now,  pray  tell  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  do  not  think  that  we  English  sometimes  eat 
too  much  meat  ?  And  is  it  not,  think  you,  a  real  advantage  to 
bo  able  to  make  little  savoury  dishes  not  quite  so  absolutely 
solid  and  fleshy  as  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed?  You 
may  doubt  it  now,  but  I  know  veiy  well  I  should  soon  make  a 
convert  of  you  if  I  had  the  management  of  your  kitchen  for  a 
week  or  twa  Well— not  to  digress — as  I  said,  Italians  use 
much  gravy,  and,  in  order  to  msJce  the  same,  have  their  little 
*'  pignatta,'*  or  pipkin,  almost  continually  simmering  over  the 
charcoal  embers,  but  I  will  give  the  exact  recipe. 

To  moid  •*  sugo,*'  or  graty.-^Vnt  into  a  pipkin  or  etewpan  two 
ounces  of  butter  or  good  dripping ;  let  it  get  quite  hot;  cut  four 
good  sized  onioos  into  rounds,  put  them  into  the  pipkin ;  also,  two  or 
thi'ee  medium  sized  carrots^  cut  also  into  rounds.  Neit,  plaoe  on 
these  about  three  pounds  of  the  shin  of  beef;  break  the  bone  and 
place  on  the  top ;  season  with  two  good  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  one  of  ooane  brown  sugar.    Let  these 


Miss  Jemuna,  I  am  afraid,  win  think  it  far  beosathbtf 
dignity  to  pare  np  oarvots  and  onions  and  sGcapeehidkenboDei, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stew  in  a  little  eaithsa pipkin: 
but  it  was  very  different  in  the  time  of  our  great  gtaoteothen, 
and  men  did  not  run  away  to  dubs  in  those  dayi^  at  kaftiiiot 
to  the  extent  th^  do  now,  and  they  were  never  aftiid  to  gel 
married  on  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  or  even  kM,&r  ike 
matter  of  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  muoh  nss  taOdng  tcgirii 
like  Jemima;  but,  at  the  risk  of  all  her  soom,  I  will  sot 
conclude  witiiout  telling  you  how  macazoni  ought  i»  be 
cooked.* 

To  drets  macaronu— Pat  half  a  pound  of  macaroiii  tote  lattff 
more  than  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  with  two  taaspoooAdsefallsDi 
a  wee  bit  of  soda.  Let  it  boil  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  ti  SBft» 
but  not  quite  a  pulp.  If  stale,  or  rather  ooarse  in  qQality«  Italy 
require  to  be  boiled  an  hour.  Drain  it  in  a  oolaodiBr,  hmnttj 
about  two  ounces  of  good  grated  cheese^  some  nice  thick  Iwowa  pary, 
and  a  hot  dish. 

Strew  some  of  the  macaroni  on  the  dish,  take  a  few  good  tibk* 
spoonfuls  of  the  gravy,  and  put  a  little  of  it  here  and  tfaHt  om  flte 
macaroni,  then  a  dust  of  the  grated  cheese ;  again  a  Utw  of 
nuicaroni ;  a  little  gravy  as  before ;  and  a  dust  of  the  patsd  oieae; 
and  so  on.  I  hope  Miss  Jemima  will  understand  thai  whai  ^ 
macaroni  is  served  the  dinner  is  ready ;  like  potatoes  in  Mead,  this 
dish  must  not  be  kept  standii^.  As  for  the  kind  c£diaiie,€km- 
cester,  Cheddar,  and  Derbyshire  or  Leicester,  are  all  amilent  fer 
the  purpose,  but  nothing  is  equal  to  Parmesan.  Whidifsr  k  chosat 
it  must  be  rich  and  »oimd,  and  not  too  strong.  The  idea  of  the 
grated  cheese  is  one  which  I  would  not  have  yon  lose  Mil  of » it  ii 
truly  Italian,  and  is  a  very  delicious  accompanimmUf  wiu  ^raby,  to 
all  such  wholesome  but  somewhat  tasteless  plain  disbn;  WitH 
Norfi>lk  dumplhigs  or  plain  puddings  how  nice  would  tudi  sdjon^ 
be— how  muoi  more  savoury.    Bice  done  in  this  way  is  M^nUta 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  one  good  practical  leason  of  thtokindii 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  usual  leoipes  yon  find  in  ooofatyboob. 
Once  leam  to  make  gravy  as  it  should  be,  and  yon  wiUnot 
only  get  your  macaroni  wdl  served,  but  if  yon  have  a  dew 
litOe  wife,  not  too  much  oonoemed  about  the  fiHihion  of  kff 
bonnet  strings,  she  wUl  discover  for  herself  an  endlM  vtfl^ 
of  combinatioos  of  the  same  delicious  and  wholesoBM  Uad* 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  with  my  best  •*<Mi<Suy*  ^ 
Miss  Jemima, 

Toun,  veiy  truly, 

Mabtha  CoimHxiu. 


*  P.Sb— Excuse  me  for  putting  the  postscript  to  the  miiUk  of 
my  letter,  but  can  you  tell  me  iniat  my  husband  means  by  talkie 
about  maoaronic  poetry f  and  why  ha  calls  ''Little  PkkJs"  * 
'<  regular  macaroni  ?"  By  the  way,  I  don't  know  of  any  yonoc 
gen^eman  more  suited  to  Jeminu's  teste  than  Uttla  Pidde,  bat  / 
caUhima/!9)/«-M.a 

The  fnaoaronian  is  a  kind  of  burlssqos  poetry,  eonsistfag  ef  s 
jombla  of  words  of  different  laagnagca;  and  it  is  wy  cuxions  Ibsft 
in  Italy  they  call  a  certain  style  of  man  maaarom,  idiile  in  Esg- 
land  we  call  him  a  Jack-pudimg,  Why  this  connection  betvea 
a  man  and  a  pudding  in  two  difierent  languages?— JCd. 


%n  ^UmtxKtt'ij  Mtmllm^  iox  all  €hnm. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


WKEK  Robcii  iitoM  the  next  morauig  hu  fuimd  iLe 
health  of  his  nife  had  greatly  impioTed  by  her 
night's  rest;  indeed,  so  uLuch  better  was  she  that  he  took 
his  breakfast  with  her.  Uis  own  spirits  were  also  much 
calmer  than  thej  had  been  for  some  days  past,  possibly 
fromtheeffcct  of  the  opiumhe  had  swallowed  the  night 


hcioic,  and  which  kid  noi  yot  passed  off.  After  break- 
fast he  still  rcuminud  with  his  wife  till  the  doctor  paid 
his  visit,  when  he  received  fi-om  him  a  most  favourable 
i-eport  of  tho  state  of  his  patient's  health. 

After  the  doctor  hod  quitted  tho  house  Robert  went 
to  his  office,  and  Uiere  transacted  some  business.  As 
soon  as  that  was  over  he  left  the  office  in  charge  of  hia 
clerk  and  retm-ned  home  again,  where  ha  remaned  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Murphy. 
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When  he  retired  to  bed  lie  repeated  the  dose  of 
laudaaum,  but  its  c^Seota  ware  haxdjij  as  beneficial 
as  the  evening  before.  He  continned  thJs  mode  of 
lif ^  for  another  fortnight,  spending  an  hcmr  each  day 
at  his  offioe  and  the  rest  of  the  time  at  home,  without 
anything  occurring  particularly  worthy  of  remark, 
beyond  that  he  was  on  several  occasions  obliged  to 
increase  the  dose  of  laudanum.  Either  from  the 
quantity  of  opium  he  had  swallowed,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  he  began  to  feel  a  singular  impression,  or  rather 
uneasiness,  at  the  sight  of  Murphy's  portrait.  When 
not  in  the  room  with  it,  his  mind  seemed,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  deadened  to  the  dangera  of  his 
position;  but  when  he  gazed  on  the  picture,  he 
appeared  to  feel  that  it  cast  on  him  a  continual  glance 
of  reproach,  and  the  feeling  increased  in  intensity 
each  succeeding  day.  He  now  felt  a  strong  antipathy 
to  enter  the  room,  and  had  it  not  been  from  the  fear 
that  Mrs.  Murphy  would  notice  it  and  suspect  the 
cause  (though  he  had  not  the  slightest  reason  for  a 
thought  of  the  kind),  he  would  have  taken  all  his  meals 
in  his  wife's  room. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him,  and  on  looking  at  the  superscription  he  easily 
recognized  the  handwriting  of  Moss.  For  some  moments 
he  remained  in  doubt  whetiier  he  would  not  return  it  to 
the  post-office ;  but  at  last  reflecting  that  it  might  con- 
tain some  information  or  allusion  he  would  not  like 
another  to  see,  he  opened  it,  and  glanced  rapidly  at 
the  contents.  Stupified  as  he  was  by  the  opium  ho 
now  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking,  this  letter 
caused  Robert  the  greatest  indignation.  It  was  a 
demand  for  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
said  was  owing  to  him,  and  which  he  insisted  should 
be  paid  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  Robert  had  read 
the  letter  he  threw  it  into  the  fii*e,  resolving  to  take  no 
notice  of  it.  In  the  evening  of  the  following  day  a 
second  letter  from  Moss  was  brought  to  him  by  private 
hand.  It  was  short  and  concise.  It  told  Robert,  in 
case  the  money  was  not  paid  the  next  day,  he  would 
wait  no  longer  for  it,  but  immediately  take  the  legal 
proceedings  he  had  threatened.  Robei't,  though  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  tone  of  the  letter,  had  sufficient  deter- 
mination to  tell  the  messenger  that  he  would  return 
no  answer.  "Then,"  said  the  man,  in  an  insolent 
manner,  "Mr.  Moss  will  send  a  messenger  to  you 
to-morrow,  who  will  show  that  it  is  no  joking  matter." 
Robert  made  the  man  no  reply>  who  immediateljr  went 
away  to  take  back  the  message  to  his  employer. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Robert  Evans  would 
have  been  far  more  alarmed  at  the  tone  of  Moss's  letter 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  Maria  was  that  evening 
somewhat  worse,  and  her  husband's  anxiety  was  thereby 
greatly  increased.  The  symptoms,  however,  passed  off 
during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  consi- 
derably easier.  As  Robert  the  day  before  had,  in 
consequence  of  his  wife's  ill-health,  neglected  to  take 
his  customary  dose  of  opium,  he  now  became  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  Moss  putting  his  threat 
into  execution.  He  remained  at  home  .all  the  day  in  a 
state  of  intense  tcn'or,  which  was  ugain  increased  by 
receiving  in  the  evening  a  short  note  without  signature, 
evidently  written  by  Moss  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  merely  said :  "  Now,  do  as  you  like ;  the 
aflEair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police."  He  remained  at 
home  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  expecting  each  moment 
the  anival  of  a  policeman,  but  evening  came  without 
one  making  his  appearance,    A  second  and  a  third  day 


passed  in  the  same  manner,  and,  on  the  fourth,  Bobert 
summoned  up  sufficient  eonrage  to  go  to  lus  office, 
where  he  found  his  clerk  alr^y  arrived.  He  now 
took  up  the  letters  which  had  accumulated  dnring  his 
absence,  and,  one  by  one,  he  opened  them  in  his  private 
room,  trembling  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  each  on  'n^hich 
he  did  not  recognize  the  handwriting.  At  last  all  were 
read,  and,  fortunately,  none  of  them  contained  any- 
thing to  cause  him  the  slightest  alarm.  He  next  asked 
his  clerk  whether  he  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
Moss. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  whatever,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  I  have  heard,  that  a  few  days  since  he  ; 
presented   himself   at  Mr.  Macmurdo's  office  in  so 
drunken  a  state,  that  they  did  not  admit  him." 

"  What  did  he  go  there  for  P"  inquired  Robert. 

*•  Principally,  I  believe,  sir,  to  abuse  you.  However, 
they  could  make  very  little  out  of  what  he  said." 

Here  was  another  source  of  alarm  for  Robert,  for  it 
proved  that  Moss  waa  now  getting  desperate.  Still, 
he  had  no  alternative,  and  retnmed  home  in  a  statt 
of  mind  little  to  be  envied. 

On  arriving  at  his  house  he  heard  some  news  which 
caused  him  great  anxiety.    Haria'a  accouchement  vas 
hourly  expected,  and  the  doctor  waa  then  in  attendance 
on  her.    The  night  passed,  and  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day  when  the  baby  was  bom.  Doring 
the  whole  time  Maria  had  been  in  a  state  of  great 
danger,   and   thankful  indeed  waa  Robert  when  h*-  j 
heard  he  was  a  father.      Towards  evening,  howerer.  i 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  caused  him  the  greatest  ' 
alarm.     The  servant  told  him  she  had  forgotten  fc  ' 
inform  him  that  a  policeman  had  called  in  the  oonrse 
of  the  day,  who,  on  hearing  that  her  master  was  not  at 
home,  had  said  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance,  a»l 
that  he  would  call  again  another  time.    She  further 
told  Robert  that  a  sti*ange-looking   man  had  he^-n 
watching  the  house  the  whole  of  the  day,  but  for  what 
purpose  she  could  not  imagine.    RobeH  desired  her  i 
not  to  admit  the  policemant  should  hf>  eall  again,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  W  tlie  vlsita  of  strangera. 

Shortly  after  darkness  had  set  id  Maria  was  seizod 
with  a  fainting  fit,  from  which,  with  difficultj,  she 
recovered.  A  second  followed  iW  ttill  ttronger  than 
the  former ;  and  the  doctor  wa«  sent  for,  who  arrirel 
shortly  aftenrards,  and  found  hii  patient  in  a  ni"S* 
daofwowi  oonditlon*  Drawing  Bobert  Evans  into  the 
dr«wing-room»  he  told  him  he  must  not  be  surprise'i 
if  the  OMe  ended  latil^.  ^  While  there  is  life,  then 
are  hopes,'*  be  continnecL  •*aad  the  may  yet  recoTer; 
still  it  would  be  ni\}uat  on  my  part  to  conceal  the  tmtli 
from  yon.  In  half  »n  honr't  ttm«  I  shall  be  able  t' 
form  a  better  judgment.  I  will  prescribe  a  restoratiw 
for  her,  and  oareful^  mktoh  tho  eWdci  it  produces;  and 
IwiUnot  lea^eher  until  I  con  da  so  without  danger  of 
anything  serious  immediately  ooexxning.  At  the  san- 
time,  summon  up  aU  your  courage  to  meet  the  ^orst. 
should  it  happen ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  is  certainlj 
in  great  danger." 

Li  one  of  the  inteirals  between  the  fainting  fits,  th'^ 
doctor  gave  his  patient  the  restorative  he  had  spolreE 
of,  and,  although  she  swallowed  it  with  difficulty,  iho 
effects  seemed  to  be  most  beneficial.  He  repeated  th-* 
dose,  and  she  certainly  gained  strength  from  it.  »^ 
much  so,  that  not  only  Robert  and  Mrs.  Muiphy  begfi 
to  hope  that  all  would  end  well,  but,  judging  from  tK 
expression  of  his  countenance,  the  doctor  was  evidently 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  continued  with  his  patient  f  c^ 
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some  Iioura,  wlicn  she  fell  into  a  sormd  and  apparentlj 
a  refreshing  deep. 

"  I  must  now  leave  yon,"  lie  said,  "  and  will  retnm 
early  to-morrow  morning,  nnless  yon  sfend  for  me 
before.  For  the  moment  yon  hare  nothing  to  fear. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  keep  her  perfectly  qniet,  and  to 
maintain  the  strictest  silence  in  the  honse.  Abore  all 
things,  she  mnst  not  be  startled,  or  the  conseqnence 
might  be  fatal.  Every  chance  depends  on  the  dnration 
of  her  present  slnmber,  and  the  condition  she  will  be 
in  when  she  awakes.  Now  keep  np  your  spirits,  and 
pray  to  God  to  save  her,  for  she  is  in  His  hands.  If 
He»  in  his  wisdom,  pleases  to  take  her,  remember  she 
wiU  be  an  angel,  and  in  happiness,  and  that  thonght 
onght  to  go  far  to  mitigate  yonr  sorrow.  Now,  good 
night,  and  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  give  yon  conrage 
to  support  the  woi"^,  should  it  happen." 

No  sooner  had  tlie  doctor  Idft  them,  than  Mrs, 
Murphy  and  Robert  threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
beside  Maria's  bed,  and  earnestly  implored  the  Almighty 
to  spare  her  to  them ;  or,  should  it  please  Him  to  take 
her  to  Himself,  to  give  them  courage  to  bow  with 
resignation  to  His  wiU.  More  than  an  hour  thus 
passed,  Maria  sleeping  placidly,  and  the  whole  house 
remaining  as  qniet  as  the  tomb..  When  it  was  near 
midnight,  Robert's  prayer  was  disturbed  by  a  noise 
he  heard  below,  and,  on  listening  attentively,  he  found  it 
arose  from  the  voices  of  two  persons  conversing  angrily 
together.  Fearing  the  noise  might  disturb  Maria,  he 
rose  from  his  knees  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
gently  after  him.  He  had  liardly  reached  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  when  he  easily  distinguished  the  voices  of 
Moss  and  the  footman  in  a  high  altercation,  the  former 
evidently  attempting  to  force  his  way  upstairs,  and 
the  servant  preventing  ham.  Robert  now  rushed 
rapidly  down  stairs,  and  in  the  hall  he  found  Moss 
(who  was  quite  drunk)  wrestling  with  the  fochman. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  Robert  seized  the  drunken 
ruffian  by  the  throat. 

"  Leave  the  house  this  moment,"  ho  said.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  this  behaviour  ?" 

Moss  made  a  violent  attempt  to  release  himself  from 
Robert's  grasp,  and  called  out — 

"  I  want  to  know  if  yon  intend  paying  me  tho  money 
you  owe  me," 

"I  owe  you  nothing,"  said  Evans.  "Begone  this 
moment.  Open  the  door,  Jones,  and  help  me  to  turn 
this  fellow  into  the  street." 

"Stop  one  moment,"  said  Moss,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  and  hear  me  say  one  word,  and  then  I  will  promise 
you  to  go." 

Rob^,  taken  by  surprise,  and  possibly  thinking  it 
would  be  better  to  get  rid  of  him  quietly,  if  he  could, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  Maria,  released  his  gi'a^,  when 
Moss,  seizing  the  opportunity,  thrust  by  him,  and 
sncceeded  in  getting  up  to  the  first  floor  landing  before 
Robert  could  stop  him. 

"  I  say,  you  old  woman,"  roared  Moss,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  come  here  and  Ksten  to  what  I  have  to  tell 
you  about  this  precious  son  of  yours.  He  is  a  thief 
and  a  forger,  and  to-morrow  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
police." 

Here  Robert  succeeded  in  placing  his  hand  over  the 
moatb  of  the  drunken  ruffian,  and,  assisted  by  the 
servant,  he  contrived  to  get  him  down  stairs,  but  not 
witboiit  considerable  difficulty.  Moss  resisted  furiously, 
and  from  time  to  time  roared  out  some  abuse,  when- 
ever he  managed  td*  get  Robert's  hand  from  his  month. 


At  last  they  succeeded  in  getting  him  in  the  stteet, 
and  Robert,  greatly  excited,  returned  to  the  sick  room. 
Here  a  terrible  scene  presented  itself  to  him.  His 
wife,  startled  from  her  sleep,  had  awoke  in  great 
terror.  Mrs.  Murphy,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance, 
was  attempting  to  Calm  her,  but  a  fainting  fit  of  such 
severity  came  on,  that  for  some  moments  they  thought 
she  had  expired.  She  recovered,  however,  from  the 
fainting  fit,  but  so  fearful  wis  her  weakness,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  their  hopes,  they  could  not  close  their  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  dying.  Maria  was  herself 
perfectly  well  aware  of  her  condition.  With  a  feeble, 
though  calm  voice,  she  told  Robert  she  was  certain 
her  end  was  approaching.  She  bade  him  not  to  grieve 
for  her  loss,  as  they  should  meet  again  in  Heaven ; 
that,  although  hor  existence  would  shortly  terminate, 
she  trusted  the  child  would  live  to  be  a  comfort  to  him. 
Happy  as  her  manied  life  had  been,  she  willingly 
bowed  to  the  will  of  her  Maker,  and  she  hoped  her 
husband  would  be  equally  resigned.  From  time  to 
time,  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  she  continued  to 
address  words  of  comfort  to  her  broken-hearted 
husband,  whose  sorrow  was  so  great  at  his  impending 
loss,  that  even  the  thoughts  of  the  teri'ible  fate  which 
probably  awaited  him  were  driven  from  his  mind. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  Maria  gradually  sinking  the 
while,  and  when  the  sun  i*ose  upon  the  earth  she  was 
no  more. 

Robert's  anguish  was  too  great  for  him  to  pay  any 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  him.  Mrs. 
Murphy,  though  greatly  sorrowing  for  poor  Maria's 
death,  had  her  senses  more  under  command,  and  she 
made  every  effort  to  keep  the  child  alive  until  a  wet- 
nurse  could  be  found  for  it.  In  the  afternoon  the 
doctor  sent  a  healthy  young  woman  (whose  O'Wn  infant 
had  lately  died)  to  take  charge  of  the  baby.  Late  at 
night,  however,  the  child  was  attacked  with  convul- 
sions, and,  before  morning,  it  also  was  a  coiTpse.  In 
this  predicament,  Mr.  Macmurdo,  who  had  now  arrived 
in  England,  showed  himself  a  true  friend.  As  Robert 
was  utterly  helpless,  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
ordering  the  funeral,  and,  eight  days  after  her  decease, 
poor  Maria  and  her  baby  were  consigned  to  the  grave, 
Robert  and  Macmurdo  being  the  only  mourners. 

After  Mr.  Macmurdo  had  left  him,  Robert  remained 
during  the  evening  seated  in  his  dining-room,  turning 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  as  they  passed  before  him. 
Suddenly  a  vague  idea  came  over  him  that,  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  funeral,  he  had  seen  Moss — 
but  where,  or  in  what  street,  he  knew  not.  Again,  as 
his  mind  dwelt  on  the  circumstance,  tho  idea  came 
over  him  that  possibly  he  had  been  mistaken.  The 
individual  he  had  seen  was  thinner,  and  had  a  peculiarly 
wild  haggard  look  about  him, — still  something  assured 
him  it  was  Moss.  This  idea  now  brought  before 
Robert's  mind  the  position  he  was  in,  and  he  began  to 
form  some  resolution  as  to  the  steps  he  would  take  to 
relieve  himself  from  it.  The  state  of  mental  torture 
he  had  been  enduring  for  some  time  was  now  getting 
insupportable.  Fortunately  he  was  not  disturbed  in 
his  reflections  by  Mrs.  Murphy's  presence,  who,  fatigued 
by  the  events  of  the  day,  had  retired  at  &tL  early  hour 
to  her  own  room.  After  considering  over  the  matter 
for  some  time  with  as  clear  a  brain  as  he  could 
command,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  to  justice 
the  next  day.  His  poor  wife  was  no  longer  in  danger 
of  being  shocked  by  the  knowledge  that  her  husband, 
on  whom  she  doted,  was  a  forger,  and  would  soon 
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wear  a  felon's  drees.  True,  the  poor  old  woman,  who 
loved  him  better  than  her  own  lif  e»  might  sink  under 
the  blow,  but  still  he  had  no  alternative.  He  could 
only  ^p^ifitrF'Ti  his  position  for  a  short  time  lon£^ 
without  being  detected*  and  that  only  by  the  com- 
mission of  oi^er  crimes.  Painful  as  was  the  course 
he  was  about  to  pursue,  he  was  determined  to  carry  it 
out,  and  knelt  down,  and  offered  up  a  penitent  and 
heartfelt  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  grant  him  courage 
to  put  his  determination  into  execution. 

The  next  morning  when  he  met  Mrs.  Mui-phy  at  the 
breakfast  table  little  conversation  passed  between 
them.  He  had  no  inclination  to  speak,  and  she, 
imagining  that  he  waa  absorbed  in  his  soitow,  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt  him.  Breakfast  being  over, 
Robert  went  upstairs  to  his  dressing-room,  and  again 
prayed  that  he  might  be  endowed  with  courage  to 
support  the  infliction  he  was  about  to  undergo. 
When  he  had  finished  he  went  downstairs,  where  he 
found  Mrs.  Murphy,  and,  embracing  her  affectionately, 
wept  like  a  child. 

"  Do  not  cry  so,  my  dear  boy,''  she  said,  little  thiuking 
that  he  was  weeping  at  the  idea  of  never  again  seeing 
her,  "do  not  weep  so;  we  shall  all  meet  again  in 
heaven." 

Could  Bobert  have  told  her  how  slight  was  the  pro- 
bability of  their  meeting  again  on  earth,  her  tears 
would  have  fallen  still  faster  than  his  own.  As  it  was, 
he  had  only  the  power  to  say,  and  that  indistinctly, 
he  possibly  should  not  be  home  that  night,  and  that 
she  was  not  to  sit  up  for  him.  Then,  snatching  up 
his  hat,  he  hurriedly  quitted  her  to  leave  the  house. 

As  the  servant  opened  the  street  door  for  him  the 
postman  arrived  with  a  letter,  which  he  placed  in 
Bobert's  hands.  He  glanced  casually  at  the  super- 
scription, but,  not  knowing  the  handwriting,  he  was ' 
upon  the  point  of  putting  it  in  his  pocket  when  the 
idea  struck  him  that  it  possibly  might  have  something 
to  do  with  his  forgeries;  and  he  immediately  went 
into  a  little  back  room,  which  he  g^erally  used  as  his 
study,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  before  going  to  the  police  station.  On  opening 
the  letter,  to  his  great  surprise  he  found  it  was  from  the 
trustee  of  his  wife's  property.  In  it  he  told  Eobert 
he  had  heard  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mrs.  Evans, 
and,  in  consequence,  his  tinist  was  at  an  end.  As  he 
was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  he  wished  to  relieve 
himself  from  all  business  transactions,  and  he  would, 
therefore,  without  delay,  transfer  Maria's  money  into 
Robert's  hands  as  soon  as  the  legal  formalities  could 
be  accomplished,  which  he  considered  would  only 
occupy  a  few  days. 

At  first  Robert  took  but  little  notice  of  the  letter, 
but  placed  it  in  a  drawer,  intending  to  leave  the  house 
for  the  police  station.  Before  he  had  left  the  room 
an  idea  crossed  his  mind  with  such  force  that  ho  was 
obliged  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
Nor  was  his  state  of  mind  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the 
vague  idea  presented  itself  that  there  might  still  be 
a  possibility  of  his  being  relieved  from  the  thraldom 
he  wajB  in.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  with  Maria's 
consent,  Robert  had  moi'tgaged  the  whole  of  her 
income  to  a  life  office;  and  by  her  death  the  lia* 
bilities  were  removed.  He  now  pressed  his  hands  on 
his  brow,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  in  deep 
thought.  At  last  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  house,  but  with  a  far  different  motive  than 
that  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  actuated  him. 


Taking  the  letter  with  him,  instead  of  going  to  tke 
police  station,  he  bent  his  steps  to  the  oflke  of  the 
solicitor,  whom  fortunately  he  found  at  home.  Bol>ert 
showed  him  the  letter,  and  inquired  what  steps  he 
could  take  in  the  matter. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  the  solicitor,  "  aa  the  trustee  is 
willing  to  make  over  the  money  to  you,  everything,  as 
he  justly  says,  may  be  finished  in  a  few  days— say  a 
week  at  the  farthest." 

"Can  there  bo  no  mistake  or  delay?"  inqoiied 
Robert. 

"None  whatever,  that  I  can  perceive,"  said  tht 
solicitor.  Everything  appears  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward." 

Robert  Evans  now  went  to  his  own  office,  where  he 
examined  the  state  of  the  banker's  book,  and  f oand  he 
had  sufficient  money  in  his  hands  to  meet  the  forged 
bill  of  Mr.  Macmurdo's  which  would  be  presented  in  a 
few  days.  His  mind  being  at  ease  on  that  subject,  he 
now  set  to  work  to  find  the  extent  of  his  liabilitiee, 
and  the  number  of  forgeries  at  present  extant,  and  in 
whose  hands  the  bills  were.  On  adding  up  the  sum, 
he  found  that,  with  the  whole  of  Maria's  money,  he 
should  still  be  a  thousand  pounds  short.  This  caused 
him,  however,  comparatively  little  uneasiness,  as  he 
knew  very  well  that  Mrs.  Murphy  would  unhesitatingly 
advance  him  the  sum  required*  and  which  he  would  be 
able  to  repay  her  by  the  sale  of  the  furniture  of  the 
house  in  Harley  Street.  He  had  still  the  terrible 
dread  hanging  over  him  that  Moss  might  get  wind  of 
his  intentions,  and  make  the  affair  known  before  he 
(Robert)  could  obtain  the  proofs  of  the  forgeries  he 
had  committed. 

He  had  now  to  resolve  where  to  begin  operationi 
This  caused  him  comparatively  but  Uttle  difficolty, 
for  he  knew  he  had  only  to  ask  Mrs.  Murphy  to  s^ 
out  a  thousand  pounds  of  stock  she  had  inherited  from 
her  husband,  and  that  sum  would  suffice  for  ibe 
moment.  He  knew  in  whose  hands  wajs  a  bill  for  thM 
amount,  and  that  the  party  holding  it  was  pressed  for 
money,  and  would  be  glad  to  turn  it  into  cash.  This 
he  determined  first  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  eTenin^ 
he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  asked  her  for  the  loaa 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  Without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion the  good  woman  promised  she  would  go  with  him 
the  next  day  to  a  broker,  and  tell  him  to  sell  out  stock 
to  that  amount.  Robert  explained  to  her  that  he 
should  want  the  money  but  for  a  short  time,  as  be 
should  soon  be  in  a  position  to  repay  her. 

"For  any  time  you  please,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs- 
Murphy,  "  or  accept  it  altogether,  for  I  have  but  liuk 
use  for  it.  At  my  time  of  life  I  require  very  littl«t 
and  I  already  possess  more  than  I  want." 

A£Coi*ding  to  promise,  the  next  morning  Mi's.  Mur* 
phy  accompanied  Robert  into  the  City.  The  mon^T 
was  sold  out,  and  he  immediately  placed  it  in  tho 
hands  of  his  banker.  He  now  called  on  the  holder  d 
the  Inll,  and  asked  him  if  tho  money  for  it  would  bo 
any  convenience,  as  in  that  case  he  was  ready  to  <ake 
it  up.    He  was  told  it  had  a  f  oi'tnight  yet  to  run. 

"I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  Robert*  "but  I  hftve 
lately,  by  a  misfortune,  inherited  some  money,  and  U 
is  my  intention  to  retire  immediately  from  bosinesfc 
I  thought  it  possible  the  money  might  be  of  use  to  yofif 
and,  if  so,  it  is  now  at  your  service." 

"  You  must  know  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Evans,"  said 
the  gentleman,  laughing,  "that  money  is  always  ac- 
ceptable to  a  man  of  business,  and  I  am  veiy  ^^^ 
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obliged  to  yon  for  the  oflTer."  So  saying,  he  prodnced 
the  bill,  and  Bobert  gave  him  acheqne  for  the  amonnt. 
As  Bobert  -was  leaving  the  office  he  tm*ned  ronnd 
abraptly,  as  if  a  sndden  thonght  had  struck  him,  and 
said  to  the  gentleman — 

"  One  f  avonr  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  and  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  grant  me.  Do  not  mention  to  any  one 
that  I  have  taken  np  the  bill.  As  money  comes  in  I 
intend  takmg  up  all  of  mine  that  are  now  out;  but  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  known  at  present  that  I  am  on 
the  point  of  retiring  from  business." 

**  Tour  secret  shall  be  faithfully  kept,  Mr.  Evans," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  so  be  in  no  fear  on  my  account. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
success  in  business.  Few  men,  at  your  time  of  life, 
have  either  the  means  or  the  strength  of  mind  to  know 
when  they  are  well  off,  and  leave  it." 

Evans  thanked  him  for  the  compliment,  but  deeply 
felt,  at  the  moment,  how  little  he  deserved  it. 

After  Mrs.  Murphy  had  retired  to  rest  that  evening, 
Bobert  ag^ain  turned  over  in  his  mind  his  present  con- 
dition, and  the  danger  he  was  still  in.  What  he  x>arti- 
cularly  wished  to  succeed  in  was  to  be  able  to  draw  in 
aU  the  bills  before  Moss  could  be  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions. This  he  trusted  he  should  be  able  to  do ;  but 
he  had  still  to  consider  about  the  forgery  he  had 
committed  in  making  use  of  Mr.  Macmurdo's  name  to 
get  the  stock  for  which  they  were  trustees  into  his  own 
hands.  He  felt  fully  certain  Moss  was  ignorant  of 
this  transaction;  and,  therefore,  that  might  be  the 
last  attended  to;  still,  as  the  six  months*  interest 
would  be  due  in  a  few  weeks,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  reinstate  the  amount  before  that  time.  If 
nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  transfer  of  poor 
Maria's  money  into  his  name,  he  would  be  able  to 
accomplish  it  without  any  difficulty. 

The  behaviour  of  Moss  was  inexplicable  to  him. 
He  knew  the  sordid  and  revengeful  disposition  of  the 
man,  and  was  aware  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was 
in  his  power ;  yet  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  from  him. 
This  very  uncertainty  was  possibly  more  alarming  to 
Bobert  tiian  the  positive  certainty  of  his  movements, 
inimical  as  they  might  be.  In  the  latter  case  he  might  be 
prepared  to  meet  him ;  whereas  in  the  former  he  knew 
not  where  the  blow  would  be  struck,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, comparatively  helpless.  Day  after  day  passed,  and 
still  not  a  word  was  heard  from  Moss,  while  Bobert's 
alarm  increased  in  proportion  during  the  time. 

The  week  passed,  but  the  transfer  of  Maria's  money 

had  not  been  completed.    There  was  some  hitch,  the 

lawyers  said,  in  the  succession  duty,  Bobert's  lawyer 

not  agreeing  with  the  solicitor  of  the  trustee  as  to  the 

amount  to  be  paid,  and  letters  were  daily  passing 

between  these  legal  gentlemen  on  the  subject.    Often 

did  Bobert  beg  of  his  solicitor  to  admit  the  amount 

stated  by  the  other  party  to  be  correct;   but  all  in 

vain.     With  professional  obstinacy  the  solicitor  would 

not'  give   way;    and,  at  last,   annoyed  by  Bobert's 

continual  applications,  he  angrily  told  him  that,  if  he 

was  not  content  with  the  manner  he  was  conducting 

his  affairs,  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  place  them  in 

the  bands  of  some  other  attorney,  but   while  the 

matter  was  left  to  him  he  was  resolutely  determined 

tbat  everything  should  he  conducted  in  a  perfectly 

legal  and  regular  manner. 

Robert  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  annoying 
as  the  delay  was  to  him,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
anxiety  at  so  many  of  the  forged  bills  still  remaining 


out,  but  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  the  movements 
of  Moss.  At  last,  almost  driven  to  despair,  and 
finding  the  affair  progressing  so  slowly,  he  asked  the 
solicitor  if  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  his  obtain- 
ing some  money  on  the  security  in  the  reversion  of 
Maria's  stock. 

"  None  whatever,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  you  want  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
I  can  get  it  for  you  without  any  difficulty,  or  a  larger 
sum,  if  you  require  it." 

'*  But,"  inquired  Bobert,  "  what  time  will  it  take,  as 
I  am  in  immediate  want  of  the  money  P  You  must 
remember  how  long  the  transaction  was  in  hand  which 
you  effected  with  the  life  office." 

'*  This,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  solicitor, "  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  it 
whatever.  You  can  receive  the  money  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  if  you  please.  I  am  solicitor  to  the  newly- 
established  ■■  Bank,  and  the  directors  have  a 
board  meeting  to-morrow.  If  yon  wish  for  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds,  I  am  sure  they  will  let  you  have 
it  at  once  on  my  recommendation ;  on  the  security  of 
the  reversion,  and  at  an  equitable  rate  of  interest  At 
the  same  time,"  continued  the  solicitor,  "  let  us  clearly 
understand  each  other,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. If  I  get  you  the  money  from  a  bank,  instead  of 
a  life  office,  I  shall  lose  the  profits  arising  from  my 
costs,  and  it  is  only  fair  you  should  reimburse  me  the 
amount." 

**  Granted,"  said  Bobert ;  "  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  allow  you  a 
commission  upon  the  amount." 

«  Then,"  replied  the  solicitor, "  all  things  wiU  go  on 
smoothly  and  easily  enough.  I  will  bring  your  propo- 
sition, to-morrow,  under  the  notice  of  the  board. 
Gome  here  the  day  after,  and  sign  the  necessary 
papers,  when  I  will  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  amount." 

Bobert  now  left  the  office  in  a  far  different  state  of 
mind  to  that  with  which  he  had  entered  it.  He  now 
had  before  him  the  prospect  of  almost  immediately 
being  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  forged  bills ;  and  he  would 
thus  be  safe  from  Moss's  machinations.  Tinie,  he  had 
several  liabilities  which  were  now  becoming  due.  The 
Ii-ish  contract  had  not  proved  as  lucrative  as  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo  had  anticipated ;  and  he  had  met  with  two  or 
three  heavy  bad  debts.  He  still  hoped,  however,  that 
with  the  money  he  was  entitled  to,  he  should  be  able 
to  meet  ail,  and  even  if  he  were  somewhat  short  of  the 
amount  required,  he  knew  perfectly  well  he  had  only 
to  ask  Mrs.  Murphy  for  her  assistance,  and  he  would 
at  once  receive  it. 

On  the  day  appointed  Bobert  had  the  money  pro- 
mised him  from  the  bank,  for  which  he  gave  a  promis- 
sory note,  and  an  equitable  lien  on  the  reversion  of 
Maria's  property  for  the  amount.  He  now  set  himself 
to  search  for  and  take  up  the  different  bills  extant, 
with  Macmurdo's  forged  signature  upon  them.  In 
this,  with  some  little  difficulty,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  taking  up  all  but  one ;  his  knowledge  of  business 
transactions  greatly  assisting  him  in  the  matter.  The 
last  bill  was  a  source  of  terrible  alarm  to  Bobert.  He 
could  not,  by  any  chance,  find  out  in  whose  possession 
it  was.  As  in  every  bush  the  thief  imagines  he  be- 
holds an  officer,  so  did  Bobert  beg^n  to  believe  that 
every  person  of  whom  he  made  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject suspected  the  truth;  and  this  alarm  was'fm-ther 
increased  by  the  receipt  of  an  ill-written  anonymouf> 
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letter,  Baying,  that  in  a  few  dajs  bis  real  character 
would  be  kaown  to  the  world.  This  letter  caused 
Bobert  much  anxiety.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  written  by  Moss,  for, 
although  he  had  evidenUy  attempted  to  disguise  the 
handwriting,  Kobert  was  certain,  from  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  letters,  it  was  from  him.  What  most 
puzeled  him  was  the  extraordinarily  tremulous  cha- 
racter of  the  handwriting,  unlike  the  bold  and  regular 
one  Moss  generally  wrote.  This  was  cramped,  trem- 
bling, and  uncertain.  Although  Robert  reflected  on 
the  subject  for  some  time,  he  could  come  to  no  settled 
conclusion  about  it;  and  the  only  effect  the  letter  pro- 
duced, beyond  exciting  alarm,  was  to  stimulate  him  to 
still  greater  exertion  the  next  day  to  find  out  the 
owner  of  the  missing  bill. 

The  next  morning  Bobert  again  commenced,  as  deli- 
cately as  he  could,  to  find  out  in  whose  hands  the  bill 
then  was ;  and  at  last  he  discovered  it.  His  search 
had  been  in  vain  during  the  morning,  and  he  had 
almost  given  it  up  in  despair,  when  he  had  occasion 
to  call  on  his  solicitor  to  arrange  with  the  bank  to 
take  up  the  bill  of  exchange,  as  Maria's  money  was  to 
be  transferred  to  him  that  day.  In  the  coui'se  of  con- 
versation, he  heard  from  his  solicitor  that  a  bill  of  his 
drawing,  and  accepted  by  Mi\  Macmurdo,  had  been 

lodged  at  the Bank,  and  they  had  discounted  it 

for  one  of  theii*  customers.  When  Robert  heard  this 
intelligence  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  suppose,"  ho  asked,  "  you  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  that  bill  for  me  at  onco,  if  I  wished 
itP" 

"  None,  whatever,"  was  the  reply.  "  Nothing  pos- 
sibly could  be  easier ;  at  least,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  pay  the  f  uU  amount.** 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,**  said  Robert. 
"  The  fact  is,  as  I  dare  say  you  perfectly  well  know, 
I  have  been  lately  somewhat  straitened  for  money. 
Now,  what  I  want  particularly  to  do  is  to  pay  off  all  my 
liabilities,  and  this  is  one  of  iJie  few  which  is  at  present 
outstanding.    When  could  you  obtain  it  for  me  P" 

''  This  afternoon,  if  you  please,**  said  the  solicitor. 
'*  I  have  merely  to  speak  to  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  let  me  have  the  bill  directly  you 
are  ready  to  pay  the  amount." 

*'  That  I  will  readily  do,**  said  Robert,  scarcely  able 
to  control  his  impatience.  "  I  will,  if  you  like,  go  at 
once  to  my  bankers  for  tbe  amount,  unless  they  would 
accept  my  cheque  for  it.** 

"  They  will  accept  yom*  cheque  readily  enough,** 
said  the  solicitor.  ^'  If  you  have  a  blank  one  with  you, 
fill  it  up,  and  we  wiU  go  about  it  forthwith." 

Robert  immediately  took  a  blank  draft  and  filled  it 
up  for  the  required  sum ;  and  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
to  his  intense  satisfaction,  the  last  of  the  forged  bills 
was  safe  in  his  own  possession.  Two  days  after  this 
he  was  able  to  reinstate  in  the  bank  the  sum  of 
money  which,  as  trustee  for  Mr.  WiIkin8on*s  daughter, 
he  had  so  dishonestly  made  use  of. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Macmurdo 
called  on  him.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Murphy  received 
him  most  coi'diaUy,  for  they  felt  gratified  by  his  atten- 
tion. After  a  little  preliminary  conversation  Mr. 
Macmurdo  explained  to  Robert  the  manner  in  which 
the  railway  works  were  progressing  in  Ireland,  and 
regretted  the  unfortunate  result  which  had  attended 
them ;  the  whole  affair  being  altogether  bankrupt,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  present  time. 


"  But  never  fear,  Evans,"  he  saidt  "  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  a  short  time  they  will  go  on  again. 
The  line  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  must  be  com- 
pleted sooner  or  later.  I  should  not  wonder  if,  in  the 
end,  it  turned  out  more  lucrative  for  us  than  it  pro- 
mised at  the  beginning.*' 

Robert  made  no  remark,  and  the  conversation 
turned  on  other  subjects.  Presently  Mi*.  Macmnrdo 
asked  him  whether  he  had  lately  seen  anything  of  his 
old  clerk,  Moss  P  Robert  trembled  at  the  name ;  but 
instantly  recovered  himself,  for  he  remembered  that 
every  vestige  of  the  crime  he  had  committed  was  now 
in  his  own  hands. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  whatever,"  replieJ 
Robert,  "  nor  have  I  the  slightest  wish." 

"  I  certainly  was  never  more  deceived  in  any  man 
in  my  life,**  said  Mr.  Macmurdo.  "  I  acknowledge  I 
never  liked  him  much,  but  without  being  able  to  give 
any  reason  for  it.  I  had,  I  admit,  a  high  opinion  of 
his  integrity,  though  more  than  once  I  suspected  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  diinking.  At  the  same  time,  1 
ceiiainly  never  saw  him  in  any  way  intoxicated.*' 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  now  is  ?"  inquired  Rol)ert, 
with  an  amount  of  courage  which  he  dared  not  luve 
used  a  week  ago. 

"Personally,  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  him," 
replied  Mr.  Macmurdo  i  "  but  I  believe  he  has  been 
more  than  once  to  our  office  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  abusing  you.  The 
reception  he  there  met  with  from  my  clerks  was  of 
such  a  description  that,  drunk  as  he  was,  he  could 
easily  perceive  he  was  a  most  unwelcome  visitor.  For 
more  than  a  fortnight  they  have  heard  nothing  of 
him ;  but  one  of  them  told  me  he  had  seen  him  once 
or  twice  in  a  condition  that  leather  betokened  insanity 
than  drunkenness.  He  was  greatly  altered  in  appeal- 
ance,  looking  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  his  attire  dirty 
and  slovenly j  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  habits" 

"  The  fii'st  moment  I  saw  him,"  said  Mi-s.  Murphy, 
"  I  knew  that  man  to  be  a  di'unkard.  I  warned  Robci't 
against  him,  but  he  would  not  take  an  old  woman'« 
advice." 

"  I  have  now  good  reajson  to  admit  that  your  judg- 
ment was  a  correct  one,"  said  Robert  j  and  he  mentally 
added  that  he  had  paid  severely  for  neglecting  it. 

"  Well,  Evans,"  said  Mr.  Macmurdo,  as  he  rose  Ui 
depart,  "  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  you  at  the  office 
again.  Now,  Mrs.  Murphy,  do  try  and  persuade  him 
to  atten  d  to  his  business  once  more.  You  may  depeoJ 
upon  it,  it  will  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  well  as 
occupy  his  mind.** 

"  I  will  assist  you  all  I  can,'*  said  Mrs.  Murphy. 
"  for  I  am  sure,  poor  fellow,  he  wants  something  to 
divert  his  mind.  Did  you  ever  see  a  person  alter  more 
than  he  has  lately  ?" 

**  He  has  certainly  changed  a  great  deal  in  his 
appearance,*'  said  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

"  Changed,  indeed  !**  said  Mi-s.  Murphy,  "  Why,  ii 
I  had  not  seen  him  doily,  I  should  hai-dly  have  knocn 
him  to  be  my  own  boy.  Look  at  his  hair,  it  is  a? 
white  as  if  he  were  ninety  years  of  age." 

"  I  never  saw  a  person's  hair  change  so  much  in  s^' 
short  a  time,**  said  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

"  I  want  him,**  said  Mrs.  Mui-phy,  "  to  get  sonie 
stuff  to  restore  his  own  black  hair  again." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  hardly  to  be  done,"  said  Mf- 
Macmurdo.  "  Have  you  any  idea  what  has  caused 
it  to  change  so  rapidly,  Evans  P" 
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"  I  think  I  can  form  a  good  guess,"  said  Svans ; 
"  and  on  some  other  ocoasion  I  will  teU  yon." 

"  I  would  ratber  you  told  me,"  said  Mr.  Macmurdo, 
laugliing,  "  that  you  had  found  some  nostrum  to 
change  it  back  again  to  its  original  colour.  But  now, 
good  night.  I  hope  to-moiTow  to  find  you  at  your 
office.  I  shall  call  on  you  in  the  afternoon,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock."  So,  saying,  he  took  his 
learc. 


THE  FAR-FAMED  DR.  FELL. 

(Concluded.) 

"Shobtlt  after  the  misadyentnre  we  have  just 
i*ecorded  Dr.  Fell  retired  suddenly  upon  a  college 
living  of  small  amoimt,  and  having  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  durine  his  long  career  as  a  tutor, 
devoted  himself  with  uie  greatest  liberality  to  the 
embellishment  of  his  church,  the  building  of  schools, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  labourers'  cottages,  many 
of  which  he  bought  up  and  remodelled  after  the  best 
plans,  in  oixier  to  let  them  again  at  rates  no  higher 
than  those  of  the  filthy  hovels  which  they  had  sup- 
planted. But  even  here  his  usual  ill  luck  followed 
him,  for  although  he  was  charity  personified,  not  only 
as  regards  openhandedness,  but  also  in  respect  of 
that  excellent  gift  that  thinketh  no  evil,  vet  he  had  a 
fatal  talent  for  giving  offence.  He  pleaaed  the  cause 
of  the  poor  before  the  richer  f armei*s  until  they,  yery 
unjustly,  thought  him  a  kind  of  demagogue ;  yet  he 
would  argue  a^nst  the  discontent  of  the  poor,  and 
the  numberless  mstances  in  which  they  were  their  own 
worst  enemies,  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly acoused  of  being  the  abettor  of  tyranny  or 
oppression.  Ho  defended  the  church  before  dissenters, 
and  the  good  intentions  of  dissenters  before  church- 
men, till  both  parties  agi'eed  that  he  was  no  true 
friend;  and  did  the  kindest  things  in  so  fierce  a 
manner  that  no  one  was  grateful.  In  fact,  in  many  of 
his  yery  best  actions  I  can  only  compare  him  to  a  man 
who  should  pelt  a  shipwrecked  crew  dying  of  thirst 
with  fine  fresh  cocoa-nuts,  making  them  limp  most 
dolefully  as  the  stony  shower  came  crashing  against 
knee,  or  ankle,  or  shin,  but  none  the  less  for  that 
saving  their  lives  from  a  horrible  death. 

"  When  he  first  took  possession  of  his  living   a 
rumour  wont  abroad  that  he  was  going  to  marry,  a 
piece  of  gossip  to  which  he  himself  lent  some  weight, 
by  owTiing  with  mock  shyness  that  there  really  was  a 
lady  in  the  case;  but  upon  his  return  fi'om  a  mys- 
terious visit  to  London  tne  moimtain  brought  forth  a 
mouse ;  for,'  alighting  from  his  carriage,  he  Jianded 
out  with  the  greatest  care,  not  the  expected  bride,  but 
a  little  dai'k-haired,  pale-faced  girl  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  fairly  ci'ying  wiUi  the  cold  of  a  long 
journey  upon  a  bitter  and  a  rainy  night.    Nothing 
could  exceed  his  kindness  to  his  little  protegee  during 
the  eleven  years  that  she  aftei*wards  shared  his  home ; 
yet  people  said  that  he  did  not  appear  yery  fond  of  her 
after  all ;  at  least  he  was  often  peevish  with  her,  and 
unjustly  hard  upon  her  childish  fatilts,  especially  upon 
such  as  displayed  either  vanity  or  infirmity  of  pui-pose, 
so  that  no  little  fear  and  involuntary  constraint  was 
mingled  with  the  sincere  gratitude  and  filial  affection 
of  the  young  girl.    And  it  is  with  his  last  conversation 
with  his  adopted  daughter  that  I  shall  conclude  my 
chronicle  of  his  unlucky  life. 

" '  Fanny,*  said  he,  *  it  will  soon  be  all  over  now,  and 
your  mother  and  yon  will  be  what  most  people  would 
call  rich  women.  I  shall  be  more  use  dead  tnaoi  alive, 
I  suppose,  and  you  will  haye  nobody  to  cross  your 
whims  for  the  future.     1  haye  left  your  money  in 


striot  tmst,  for  you  axe  your  mother'a  own  daughter, 
and  have  not  f oix^e  of  character  enough  to  manage  for 
yourself.  Some  day,  most  likely,  you  will  curse  the 
evil  fate  which  {prevents  you  from  making  a  stupid 
matoh,  and  upbraid  my  memory  for  taking  care  that 
my  money  shall  haye  no  share  in  your  folly ;  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  you  won't  die  of  the  disappointment, 
but  live  to  be  as  merry  and  worldly  as  you]^neighbours 
upon  Toui'  cross  old  guardian's  heritage.' 

" '  O  father  I  more  than  father !'  sobbed  Fanny,  wildly. 
'  why  charge  me  with  things  of  which  I  am  not  guilty  P 
Why  think  me  mercenary  or  ungrateful  P' 

" '  I  do  not,  my  child,'  replied  the  old  man,  more 
gently ;  '  only  weak,  hereditarily  weak  I  and  I  would 
fain  excuse  myself  for  dealing  with  you  as  I  would  not 
haye  done  with  a  more  resolute  or  constant  dispo- 
sition.' 

*' '  What  have  I  done  P'  thought  Fanny,  aghast;  '  and 
why  this  indirect  prejudice  against  my  mother,  to 
whom  he  has  been  through  life  so  stanch  a  friend  P" 

''  She  was  on  the  point  of  putting  some  question  to 
him  upon  the  subject  next  her  heart,  when  ner  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  kind  of  conyulsiye  gfas^,  and 
looking  upon  the  sick  man's  face,  she  saw  in  it  too 
unmistakable  signs  of  approaching  death  for  eyen 
her  inexperienced  judgment  to  mistake.  He  opened 
his  eyes  with  a  strange  smile,  and  muttered  a  few 
words,  the  whole  of  which  she  was  not  able  to  catch, 
but  what  came  to  her  ear  convinced  her  that  hia  mind 
was  wandering,  and  that  he  fancied  himself  far  away, 
both  as  to  time  and  place.  He  was  once  more  a  youth, 
and  was  standing  with  another  Fanny  upon  a  tower- 
crowned  hill,  watching  the  setting  sun  which  be- 
tokened the  close  of  one  of  life's  fairest  holidays. 

"  *  Adieu,  my  fairy-princess  I*  muttered  he.  *  May  we 
yet  see  many  a  sun  set,  to  rise  again  upon  our  happi- 
ness.   Farewell  1  thine  through  me  and  into  eternity.' 

"•Father,  father T  shrieked  Fanny,  *do  you  not 
know  me  P  Haye  you  no  blessing  for  me,  who  have 
never  wilf uUy  offended  or  disobeyed  you  P' 

"  *  Oh,  yes!  God  bless  you,  cmld  V  said  he,  meohan- 
ioally. 

" « And  what  message  to  mamma  P'  continued  she, 
summoning  up  all  her  courage  to  ask  the  question. 

"  Dr.  Fell  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words  were  choked 
and  inaudible;  a  new  delirium  seized  him,  and  he 
relapsed  once  more  into  a  mere  babbling.  Suddenly 
yoice,  if  not  consciousness,  returned  to  its  pristine 
vigour.  *  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel!' 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice ;  the  jaw  fell,  the 
greyness  of  death  settled  over  his  countenance,  and  he 
had  gone  to  his  place.  Ill-fated  to  the  last,  he  hoxi 
expended  his  latest  breath  in  giring  pain  where  his 
natural  imptdse  was  to  comfort  and  supjiort.  His  heart 
was  really  full  of  love  for  the  memory  of  the  dear  old 
bygone  days,  yet  his  spirit  had  passed  away  with  a 
reproach,  and  not  a  gentle  farewell,  yet  trembling  on 
his  lips. 

"  Scarcely  was  the  funeral  ceremony  completed,  when 
whirling  up  to  the  churchyard  gate  as  fast  as  four 
smoking  horses  could  bear  it  along,  came  a  post-chaise 
with  a  single  occupant,  an  elderly  lady,  whose  whole 
appearance  betokened  fatigue  and  distress  which  it 
was  painful  to  behold.  Though  quietly  and  simply 
dressed,  she  was  not  in  mourning,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  cloak,  which  she  hastily  flung  from  her 
as  she  sprang  from  the  carriage,  was  in  no  way  attired 
for  the  long  journey  she  seemed  to  have  made.  Ton 
might  have  fancied  her  suddenly  called  away  from 
her  garden  to  see  an  intimate  friend,  or  prepared  to 
take  a  quiet  walk,  but  certainly  not  fit  for  travelling, 
still  less  for  a  funeral;  yet  it  was  haste,  not  ueirii- 

fence,  that  had  produced  that  strange  effect.  Two 
ays  ago  she  had  receiyed  the  letter  announcing  her 
old  fnend's  death,  and  she  had  gone  forthwith  to 
her  desk,  half  asleep,  as  it  seemed   to  her  in  the 
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immbneBB  of  the  shock,  had  taken  out  her  banker's 
book  and  what  loose  money  she  had  at  hand,  as 
mechanicaJly  as  anj  automaton,  and  thrown  herself  into 
the  first  public  conveyance  which  was  going  in  the 
requisite  direction,  which,  luckily  for  her,  started 
almost  immediately  after  she  had  found  herself,  scarce 
knowing  where  she  was,  at  the  nearest  town.  Whether 
she  had  asked  for  the  doak  which  she  afterwards  found 
about  her  shoulders,  or  whether  her  maid  had  put  it 
on  while  her  thoughts  were  too  far  away  to  take  heed 
of  nsjBsing  events,  she  never  clearly  knew;  and  almost 
as  little  could  she  remember  where  she  had  chanc^ 
carriages  upon  her  road,  or  how  she  paid  her  way ;  but 
there  Sbe  was,  after  two  days'  incessant  journey,  in  the 
quiet  little  churchyard  at  Monkworth,  sobbin§[  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  upon  the  neck  of  the  afinghted 
Fanny,  and  murmuring,  *  Too  late !  too  late  I'  in  a  voice 
as  desolate  as  though  it  indeed  came  from  one  on 
whom  *the  'door  was  shut.'  *  Where  is  itP*  she 
whispered  hoarsely  in  her  daughter's  ear;  and  Fanny, 
without  another  word,  led  her  by  the  hand  to  the 
erave,  over  which  the  workmen  were  already  replacing 
the  fiaffstone  which  had  been  removed.  'Wait  a 
minute,  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  such  strange  command 
that  the  men  involuntarily  obeyed  her,  as  one  who  had 
a  right  to  be  heard.  '  Turn  your  head,'  Fanny,  and  the 
girl  immediatelT  covered  her  eyes  as  she  leant  against 
the  wall.  The  lady  quickly  brought  something  out  of 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  scraping  a  hole  with  her 
bare  hands  in  the  sandy  soil,  buried  her  relic  in  the 
earth;  then  taking  her  daughter  by  the  arm,  with  a 
wild  impatient  grasp,  demanded,  almost  fiercely, '  And 
what  message  for  me,  Fanny  P' 

" '  None,  mamma,  none !"  gasx)ed  Fanny,  with  pardon- 
able equivocation.  '  His  miad  was  quite  wandering  when 
the  last  struggle  came,  and  he  never  mentioned  tout 
name.'  'None!'  exclaimed  the  unhappy  woman,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  '  None !  O,  imstable  as  water,  thou  shalt 
not  excel.'  This  strange  coincidence  with  the  real 
dving  words  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  weeping 
iWny,  but  she  wisely  held  her  peace,  nor  has  the 
secret  ever  crossed  her  lips  of  these  despairing  words. 
When  the  will  was  opened  Fannjr  was  the  principal 
heiress,  though  a  handsome  annuity  was  also  left  to 
her  mother;  and  the  trust^s  were  expressly  bidden  to 
exercise  to  the  utmost  their  discretionary  power  as  to 
refusing  their  consent  to  any  unsuitable  mandage. 
'  My  ward  will  easily  get  over  any  little  disappoint- 
ment of  the  kind,'  ran  the  terms  of  the  document, 
'  but  would  not  as  easilv  bear  more  worldly  troubles.* 
Not  long  afterwards  both  ladies  left  Monkworth, 
never  to  return ;  and  so  ends  my  veritable  history  of 
the  well-meaning,  but  ill-undei*stood  Dr.  Fell." 

"  But  who  was  this  mysterious  lady  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  the-  exact  rights  of  the 
story  myself,"  replied  the  bird,  with  an  xmusual  amount 
of  modesty,  "  but  I  have  heard  that  Johnnie  was  once 
upon  a  time  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  great  deal  at  the 
house  of  a  lady,  for  whose  daughter  he  expressed  so 
much  regard  that  every  one  thought  there  must  be  an 
actual  engagement.  But  I  suppose  things  never  went 
as  far,  for  shortly  after  his  loss  of  the  travelling 
tutorship,  of  which  I  have  already  told  you,  a  quarrel 
took  place  which  ended  in  a  thorough  separation,  and 
Fell  was  at  the  time  greatly  blamed  for  his  supposed 
share  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  currently  said  that  he 
had  been  the  aggressor.  In  due  course  of  time  the 
girl  married,  and  a  very  pretty  mess  she  made  of  it; 
whereupon  Dr.  Fell  became,  from  a  distance,  the 
untiring  good  genins  of  his  former  ladye-love,  and 
eventuiulr  brought  up  Fftnny  as  his  own  daughter. 
As  to  the  original  quarrel,  my  cat's  grandmother 
picked  lip  a  lel^er  one  day,  whicn  may  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  the  matter.    It  runs  as  zoUows  :— 

'^'My  little  faiiy  princess,  or  my  dear  young  lady 
(choose  whichever  of   these  epithets  you  like),  yon 


must  of  course  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  your 
last  letter  has  put  an  end  for  ever  to  a  dresaa  as 
delightful  as  it  was  fallacious.    You  tell  me  therein 
that  although  you  do  not  wish  to  agree  with  yonr 
mother's  proposition,  that  I  may  have  yet  two  years  in 
which  to  fit  myself  to  claim  your  hand,  but  that  after 
that  she  must  call  upon  you  to  direct  your  thoii2ht8 
into  another  channel,  yet  that  you  are  not  prepared  to 
refuse  your  sanction,  and  you  even  enect  me  to  be 
grateful  for  the  time  allowed    me^     You  do,  then, 
gravely  think  it  worthy  of  being  created  in  God's  own 
iioage  to  be  betrothed,  and  look  forward  to  married 
life  with  all  its  solemn  responsibilities  as  a  matter  of 
bargain,  which  the  striking  of  a  clock,  as  it  were,  may 
invsJidate  as  lapsed  in  point  of   time.    Yon  cooUj 
contemplate  the  prospect  of  being,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  somebody's  wire  in  a  year  or  two,  with  no  Tery 
definite  idea  of  whose  you  will  be,  and  yet  mean  to  be 
bound  by  very  sacred  ties  meanwhile.    Now  the  tmth 
may  as  well  be  told  at  once;  I  will  not  accept  eren 
you  on  such  terms.    I  should  be  doing  you  yoorstilf  an 
injustice  if  I  did ;  for  I  should  some  day  look  np  from 
my  fireside  chair,  when  we  were  married,  and  regarding 
my  own  wife,  cry  with  bitter  jest,  "  Pooh !  yon  were 
venr  nearly  adorning  another  h^rth,"  and  I  should 
feel  to  you  as  a  man  should  not  feel  to  the  partner  of 
his  life.    My  silly  dream  is  over,  and  though  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  you  have  taken  with  yon  all  that 
makes  life  a  pleasure,  you  too  have  vanished,  and  yonr 
place  knows  yon  no  more.   You  once,  in  all  a  girl's  sweet 
toying  with  a  gentle  melancholy,  spoke  of  our  being 
separated  by  death,  and  meeting  hereafter.    I  do  not 
even  wish  it  now :  I  pray  Qod  I  may  not  know  yon  m 
the  next  world:   the  more  eternal  our  parting  the 
better.     That   you  may  not  consider  tms  letter  a 
defiance,  I  once  more  own  that  I  shall  never  replace 
your  loss.    What  I  said  a  year  a^  I  say  now :  "  Thine 
through  life  and  into  eternity;"  but  the  very  desire  to 
call  you  mine  is  gone  for  ever.    If  you  ever  need  a 
friend  remember  me,  and  that  I  can  never  hare  my 
thoughts   distracted   from   your  welfare:    and  may 
heaven  defend  you  from  a  too  good  cause  to  appreciate 
your  involuntary  blasphemy  against  that  love  which 
came  from  Gk)d  and  is  of  Grod.    Your  gentle  face  and 
pretty  little  coaxing  ways  will  soon  win  you  a  lore 
more  fitted  for  your  nature  than  mine :  only  remember 
the  doom  denounced  against  the  infirm  of  purpose - 
"Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  exceL    Farewell 
for  ever — Johnnie.' 

"  Such  is  the  only  due  which  I  have  to  the  history  of 
Dr.  Fell's  early  disappointment,  and  by  it  you  must  be 
led  to  what  conclusions  you  think  fit." 

"  He  certainly  seems  to  have  been  an  nnrelenting  old 
Turk,"  quoth  I,  giving  myself  a  luxurious  stretch.  "  But 
tell  me,  was  Mra.  Fanny  a  widow  when  she  appeared 
at  Monkworth,  or  had  ner  prudent  mx<JsunA*s  '  natarai 
protector'  simply  turned  out  a  snare  and  a  delusion." 

"Oh,  she  was  no  end  of  a  widow,"  replied  Bird, 
probably  meaning  a  widow  of  some  standing ;  "but  the 
Doctor  appears  to  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  his 
principles.  He  was  clearly  a  mrm  of  warm  feelings, 
though  a  little  hard,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  has 
the  cool  common  sense  to  feel  that  the  image  which 
will  no  longer  serve  as  an  idol  may  make,  f^ter  all  ^ 
very  fair  block  for  beating  carpets  upon." 

"  And  what  became  of  Httle  Fanny  P"  asked  I. 

'*  She  fell  in  love  with  a  very  poor,  but  most  worthy 
and  gentlemanlike  young  fellow,"  replied  Bird,  "and 
duly  served  the  notice  to  her  guardians  of  her 
approaching  marriage  and  emigration  to  Australia- 
The  said  trustees,  being  men  of  sense  and  feeling, 
having  persuaded  themselves  of  her  sincerity,  acted  as 
they  sincerely  believed  their  old  friend  would  ha^ 
acted  ^  eave  their  consent,  attended  at  the  wedding* 
and  vmdicated,  at  least  to  Fanny  and  her  husband,  the 
true  character  of  sharp-spoken  kind-hearted  Dr.  Fell" 
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MR.  DISRAELI. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Benjamin  DiHraeli,  her  Us- 

i'eaty'e  CnuiceUor  of  the  Excbeqner,  and  leader  of  the 
louse  of  Conunona,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1805,  at 
Sradenham  House,  in  Buckingham  shire.  His  fath^ 
-was  that  Isaac  Disraeli  who,  aa  author  of  the  "  Curio- 
eities  of  Literature,"  ia  familiar  to  all  lovere  of  miaint 
learning  and  gracefrtl  htunour.  The  elder  Dtaraeli  was 
sprung  from  a  Jewish  familj  of  the  purest,  or  Sepbar- 
dim  race,  that,  Damelj,  which  has  never  left  the  snores 
of  the  Uediterranean,  and  was—if  ancient  origin, 
noble  blood,  and  unstained  caste  can  make  a  man  one — 
n  Tciy  aristocrat  of  aristocrats.  His  father,  the  states- 
man'e  grandfather,  the  son  of  a  Yenetian  merchant, 
settled  in  England  in  1748,  where  he  lived  for  nearlj 
Berenty  years,  and  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Isaac  was  bom  in  1766:  he  married  in  1802  a  Miss 
Baaseri,  bjr  whom  he  had  four  children,  and  died  at 
BradcnhEuninI848.  The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer 
appears  to  combine  in  hia  own  person  the  ch&racter- 
isLicB  of  both  his  father  and  grandfather — the  literary 
and  imaginative  turn  of  the  author  of  the  "  Ourioaities, 
with  the  practical,  buaineas-hke  sagacity  of  the  one- 
cesafnl  merchant. 

The  yoong  Diiraeli  was  pHrat^  educated,  and  was 
inttoduoed  when  very  young  into  good  London  society. 
It  is  clear  that  he  mnst  bare  given  signs  of  uncommon 


clerernesB  at  an  onusaally  early  age,  for  we  find  (hat 
Mr.  Hurray,  tiie  leading  publisher  of  London,  when 
in  1826  he  brought  out  bia  dailyp^ier,  the  "  Bepresen- 
tative,"  intonded  aa  a  rival  to  the  "  Times,"  invited 
Mr.  Diaraeli  to  contribate  to  it,  though  he  was  never, 
as  has  been  alleged,  either  editor  or  manager  of  that 
journal.  It  did  not  lire  long.  But  the  young  jour- 
nalist had  tasted  blood,  and  for  the  nert  ten  years  his 
pen  was  prolific  of  novels,  political  essays,  and  letters 
upon  public  affaira.  His  tni  novel  was  "  Vivian  Qtej," 
in  which  it  haa  been  the  foGhion  to  believe  that  the 
author  meant  to  draw  himself.    Self-portraiture,  o 

novelists,  that  the  allegation  is  not  worth  disouBsing. 
The  atory  is  wild  and  improbable,  but  brilliant  and  ex- 
tremely interesting;  relating  the  political  debut  of  a 
young  and  ambitious  genius,  whose  combined  conrage 
and  ability  raised  him  far  above  the  heads  of  ol£r 
men,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  making  him  prime 
minister  of  England.  This  novel  made  a  considerable 
sensation,  and  its  author  was  of  oonrse  a  marked  man. 
But  he  did  not  atay  long  in  England  to  enjoy  his 
repntatioD.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  novel 
he  went  abroad,  and  in  the  course  of  some  four  or  five 
years'  travel  he  visited  most  of  the  spots  famous  either 
for  natural  beauty  or  historical  aaaooiations  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Uinor.  Daring  his  absence  from  England 
Mr.  Disraeli  wrote   "Contarini  Fleming,"    and   r 
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"  Young  Duke."  But  the  political  changes  which 
were  at  that  time  taking  place  at  home  perhaps  told 
him  that  the  opportunity  had  at  length  arriyed  for 
making  the  jnrand  experiment  of  life,  and  seoiiriilK  a 
Beat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  summer  of 
1832  the  Reform  BiU  became  law.  ParliameM  wag 
immediately  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  hurried  to 
England,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wvcombe. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  though  8uj)ported  at  first  by  a  combi- 
nation of  Radicals  and  Tories  against  the  Whig  candi- 
date, was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Mary- 
lebone,  on  the  same  principles;  but  the  expected 
vacancy  not  oct7umng,  he  was  a  second  time  disap- 
pointed of  his  object.  In  this  year  were  published  the 
"  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,"  and  the  "  Rise  of  Iskander," 
and  in  1834  the  "  Revolutionary  Epic ;"  the  design  of 
this  poem  being  to  represent  and  commemorate  the 
spii-it  of  a  revolutionary  age,  as  the  Eiad  represents 
the  spirit  of  an  heroic  age,  the  ^neid  that  of  an  im- 
perial age,  and  Paradise  Lost  of  a  religious  age.  But 
in  the  same  year  came  a  great  politifcal  catastrophe. 
Lord  Grey  resijped,  Lord  Melbourne  was  dismissed, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  once  more  issued  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  High  Wycombe.  It  was  published  after- 
wards, with  the  title  of  "  The  Present  Crisis  Examined." 

In  April,  1835,  Mr.  Disraeli  contested  the  borough 
of  Taunton  on  Consei'vative  principles.  He  was  again 
defeated,  and  again  fell  back  upon  literature.  In  this 
year  he  published  his  "  Vindication  of  the  British 
Constitution,"  addressed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was  a 
warm  adinii*er  of  the  young  and  ori^nal  politician ;  and 
in  this  essay  he  broaches  all  those  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  English  history  which  were  afterwards  more  fully 
developed  in  "  Coningsby,"  and  "  Sybil."  In  1886  ho 
published  the  best  of  all  his  novels,  *•  Henrietta 
Temple,"  and  "Ycnetia,"  an  interesting  story,  con- 
taining sketches,  not  perhaps  entirely  successful,  of 
Byi'on  and  Shelley.  The  same  year  brought  out  his 
letters  of  "Runnymede,"  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
administration  of  Lord  Melbourne.  But  he  was  now 
about  to  pass  on  to  another  stage,  and  to  take  his 
final  farewell  of  literattire  as  a  literary  man.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1837  the  kin^  died,  and  at  the  ensuing  general 
election  Mr.  Disraeli  was  returned  for  Maidstone. 

The  first  ten  years  which  followed  Mr.  Disi*aeli's 
entrance  into  parliament  sufficed  to  establish  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  parliamentary  orators,  and  abun- 
dantly justified  the  very  remarkable  prediotion  with 
which  he  closed  his  maiden  speech.  That  essay,  whiclx 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  ever  being  allowed  to  forget, 
was  a  marked  failure,  but  it  waa  by  no  means  a 
commonplace  failure.  The  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
was  an  Irish  questioU  of  no  great  interest  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  young  orator  pitched  his  speech  in  too 
lofty  a  key  for  the  occasion.  This  mistafce,  with  some 
other  peculiarities  of  which  practice  very  soon  cured 
him,  caused  the  house  to  listen  to  him  witn  impatiencei 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  before  he  had  concluded 
his  remarks.  He  covei'ed  his  retreat  with  the  following 
memorable  words : — "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Uie 
reception  I  liavo  experienced;  I  have  begun  many 
things  several  times,  and  have  often  succeeded  at 
last.  I  will  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  listen  to  me !"  The  time  did  come,  and 
sooner  than  his  audience  anticipated. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  parliament,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  studying  the  House,  and  prepaiing  himself,  by 
.short  and  unambitious  speeches  on  sul^eots  which  he 
thoroughly  understood,  to  recover  the  ground  which  he 
had  lost.  And  he  soon  became  known  as  a  speaker 
f  I'otti  whom  sf>mething  piquant,  original,  and  striking 
might  generally  be  expected,  and  who  was  well  worth 
the  att-ention  of  his  audience  if  only  upon  that  account. 
At  the  general  election  of  1841  he  exchanged  Maid* 


stone  for  Shrewsbury,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
till  1847.  In  1839  he  married  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis. 
the  widow  of  his  former  colleague  at  MaidstoDe,  and 
soon  afterwai*ds  he  purchased  the  property  of  Hugli. 
endeni  in  Buckinghamshire,  adjoining  ihe  town  of 
Hi^h  Wyoombe,  and  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  liis 
native  place  of  Bradenham.  In  the  mean  time  it  was 
being  gradually  recognized  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
makinff  a  position  for  himself,  and  fast  advancing 
towards  a  height  on  which  those  who  now  professed  to 
look  down  upon  him  would  have  to  treat  with  him  as 
an  equal.  His  parliamentai'y  reputation,  which  had  been 
steadily  ridng  sinoe  1841,  became  something  more  than 
parliamentary  with  the  publication  of  "Coningsby," 
m  l&U,  and  of  "  Sybil."  in  1845. 

Before  the  publication  of  these  works  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  ceased  to  be  a  regular  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  though  ha  remained  on  the  Conservative  benches. 
We  have  often  thought  that  the  i*elations  between 
these  two  men  were  very  like  what  are  said  to  haTc 
existed  between  Pope  and  Addison:  the  one  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  cold,  jealous,  and  respectable: 
the  other  fighting  for  recognition,  angry,  sarcastic, 
and  audacious.  It  was  impossible  for  the  two  to  liav>' 
been  friends,  and  it  boots  not  now  to  inquire  wbich 
of  them  was  most  in  fault.  But  the  i*etirement  of  Sir 
Bobei*t  Peel  from  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party  left  a  great  opening  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  he  | 
was  not  slow  to  seize.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Lord 
Qeorge  Bentinok,  who  had  led  the  opposition  for  twi* 
sessions,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
stepped  without  question  into  the  unrivalled  position 
of  l^fcdcr  of  the  country  eentlemen  of  England.  That 
is  nineteen  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  now— Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1852,  on  Lord  Derby's  first  accession  to  office,  Mr. 
Diu'aeli  was  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  position 
which  he  now  fills,  and  acquitted  himself  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  his  party ;  but  as  many  of  onv 
readers  may  remember,  he  was  outvoted  on  the  bndget. 
During  the  Crimean  war,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party 
supported  the  Coalition  Ministry,  and  in  1858  he  wa=i 
again  summoned  to  power  under  Lord  Derby  as  Cban- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  •  f 
Commons.  In  1859  it  devolved  on  him  to  introdu-' 
the  first  Conservative  Reform  Bill,  and  he  has  laHj 
told  us  that  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  then  came  to  th*' 
conclusion,  that  between  the  existing  101,  franchise  and 
household  suffrage  there  was  no  trustwortiiy  halting- 
place.  They  determined  at  that  time  to  abide  by  th' 
former;  and  this  having  been  rejected,  they  have. in 
1867,  been  compelled  to  mil  back  upon  the  latter.  Th^ 
second  reading  of  their  fii*st  bUl  was  thrown  out  by  .i 
majority  of  thirty-five.  A  dissolution  followed,  ^  i" 
the  new  parliament  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  tbo 
ministry  was  caiTJed  by  a  mty'ority  of  thirteen,  ^r 
Disraeh  again  resiffne^  and  made  way  for  the  sccovA 
ministry  of  Loi*d  falmerston,  who  retained  office  till 
his  death. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  in  October,  1865,  the  House  of  Conunous  re- 
assembled under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  wb» 
had  a  nominal  m^ority  of  seventy.  But  the  paitj 
which  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  were  like  the  trooper^ 
who  pursued  Rob  Hoy ;  their  hearts  were  not  in  in* - 
work.  The  majority  melted  like  a  snowdrift,  and  U"- 
fore  Midsummer  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  wen 
in  office  for  the  third  time.  Six  months  exactly  ha^< 
passed  away  since  the  meeting  of  parliament  lor  tl*; 
session  of  1867,  and  in  that  briS  space  a  great  politioal 
change  has  taken  place,  which  it  is  beyond  our  pro- 
vince to  comment  upon,  and  which  is  too  fresh  in  tk-' 
recollection  of  our  readers  to  require  deocription.  I^ 
is  generally  agi'eed  that  the  new  Reform  BlU  marks  ^ 
great  historical  epoch  in  the  parliamentary  history  ^*t 
Bngland;  whether  for  good  or  evil  remains  to  be  et^ea 
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HOW  WE  OBTAIN  OUR  HEBRIIfOS. 

Ths  hevring  fishery  is  undoubtedly  our  most  pic- 
turesque sea  indufltay.  !l£aiiy  a  time  and  oft  have  we 
stood  upon  the  heights  at  Pulteneytown,  watching 
"  the  pour  out "  of  the  drave  from  Wick  harbour,  the 
sea  surlao(»  just  broken  by  a  faint  ripple,  and  the 
evening  sim  tinging  the  brown  sails  of  the  boats  with 
a  golden  flash,  as  hundred  after  hundred  of  them  de- 
ps^d  for  the  fishery,  some  turning  to  the  right  and 
some  to  the  left  of  the  harbour  bar,  according  to  where 
they  supposed  the  hcfhUat  of  the  fish  to  be  on  that  par- 
ticular evening.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  such  a  lai*ge  money-yielding  industry  as 
the  herring  fishery,  that  the  fishermen  have  no  means 
of  knowing  where  the  fish  ai*e  located,  or,  if  they  know 
their  locality,  how  deep  they  lie  in  the  water ;  although 
a  correct  knowledge  of  tnese  facts  would  have  the 
gi'eatest  possible  influence  on  the  economy  of  the 
fishery.  The  natuiid  history  and  habits  of  the  hen'ing, 
although  man  hajs  been  capturing  that  animal  from 
time  immemorial,  ai*e  not  yet  so  well  understood  as  to 
admit  of  any  fishery  being  other  than  a  chance  one ; 
which  means  that  a  fisherman  may  shoot  his  di'ift  of 
nets  and  never  take  a  fish,  the  nets  may  be  floating 
above  the  flsh,  or  they  may  be  simk  so  low  in  the  water 
that  the  shoal,  when  it  moves,  will  pass  over  them 
altogetiier.  In  the  words  of  an  intelhgent  fisherman, 
spoken  one  day  to  ourselves,  "  The  hen*ing  is  just  a 
lottery,  sir ;  you  may  have,  fishing  alongside  o'  me,  a 
boatful  of  fish,  and  I  mayn't  have  so  much  as  a  single 
sprat." 

The  helling  family  (clupeidoe)  is  not  a  numerous  one, 
embracing  as  it  does  only  four  kindsi  which  are  well 
known  to  commerce,  namelj^,  the  common  herring,  the 
sprat,  the  whitebait,  and  pilchard.  Of  the  latter  we 
shall  say  nothing  at  present,  as  it  is  important  enough 
to  form  a  sopai^te  paper.  The  common  herring  is 
taken  in  the  British  seas  in  immense  quantities,  and  if 
cooked  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  water,  is  a  dainty 
fit  for  a  queon.  In  Scotland  one  may  find  the  mei*- 
chant  princes  of  Glasgow,  as  they  come  up  in  the 
morninff  from  the  numerous  watering-places  on  the 
Clyde,  bringing  up  with  them  a  few  of  the  choice  her- 
rings of  Lochfyne,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  present  them 
to  uiends  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain 
them  so  fresh.  The  Lochfyne  herring  has  a  great  re- 
pntation  over  all  the  world,  smaJl  quantities  of  them 
being  sold  pickled  in  kits,  ready  for  family  use,  and  in 
that  state  they  are  much  enjoyed  as  a  breakfast  i-elish ; 
hut  the  herring  of  Lochfyne  is  best  when  eaten  fresh — 
*'  new  drawn  from  the  sea,"  as  the  song  says,  and  they 
may  be  so  obtained  at  those  splendid  breakfasts  one 
i^cts  on  board  the  Clyde  steamboats,  and  thevare  com- 
mon aU  round  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  dming  the 
summer  months.  It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers 
to  have  the  Inverary  recipe  for  the  cooking  of  Lochfyne 
herrings,  so  here  it  is :  Gut  off  the  heads,  mis,  and  tails ; 
scale,  gut,  and  wash  them ;  split  and  bone  them  or  not, 
just  as  you  please ;  dust  the  inside  liteiully  with  pep- 
per and  fine  salt ;  place  then  a  couple  of  herrings  close 
together,  the  backs  outward,  and  dip  in  toasted  oat- 
meal ;  then  fry  them  for  seven  minutes.  They  are  deli- 
cious done  in  this  style,  or  they  may  be  similarly  pre- 
pared and  roasted  on  a  gridiron.  A  fresh  herring  is 
also  very  nice  when  boiled  in  sea  water ;  a  haddock,  to 
be  x>erf ect,  ought  never  to  be  cooked  any  other  way. 

It  is  a  pity  that  wo  do  not  know  more  about  the 
natural  history  of  the  hen'ing — indeed  more  knowledge 
is  greaUr  wanted  of  the  life  and  habits  of  all  our  sea 
fish.  We  literally  do  not  know  the  alphabet,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  natural  history  of  our  best  food  fishes. 
We  can  only  gueas  at  what  age  the  haddook  or  the 
herring  beoomes  reproduotive,  or  how  long  the  spawn 
takes  to  quicken  into  life,  yet  these  are  the  first  podntB 


that  ought  to  be  determined  in  all  animal  economy. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  some  of  oiu*  best  writers 
on  natural  history  axe  turning  their  attention  to  these 
very  material  points  in  the  economy  of  our  fish  food 
supplies,  So  far  as  the  hen*in^  is  concerned,  it  is  now 
pretty  well  determined  that  it  is  au  animal  that  breeds 
and  grows  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  never  absent  from 
the  waters  that  sun-ound  our  islands.  The  old  stoiy  of 
its  auTiunl  migi*ation  from  the  arctic  seas,  the  author- 
ship of  which,  by-the-by,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Fennant,  has  long  since  been  disprovod,  and  the 
herring  is  now  known  to  be  a  verjr  local  animal  This  is 
so  strictly  the  case,  that  the  herrings  taken  in  the  Frith 
of  Porth  can  be  distinguished  by  fishery  experts  from 
those  taken  in  Lochfyne.  The  food  of  these  fish  vanca 
in  different  places,  and  is  also  less  abundant  in  some 
places  than  m  others ;  and  we  have  noticed  in  conse- 
quence that  the  herrings  of  the  inland  Scottish  lochs 
are  fatter  and  of  better  flavour  than  the  fish  taken  on 
the  open  sea-board.  We  have  l6ng  been  of  opinion, 
also,  that  each  particular  sea  or  bay  has  its  own  par- 
ticular season  so  far  as  the  spawning  of  the  fish  are 
concerned ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  hen-ings  arc  arriving 
at  maturity  and  spawning  all  the  yeai*  round ;  of  course 
at  different  places  of  the  coast.  Some  wi-iters  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  hemug  are  of  opinion  that  these 
fish  spawn  at  a  very  early  age,  that  tno  spawn  comes 
very  quickly  to  maturity,  and  that  the  fish  ariive  at 
the  reproductive  stage  with  gi*eat  rapidity.  But  there 
is  no  certain  information  on  these  noints;  m'ost  of 
what  had9  been  said  or  writton  on  that  pai*t  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  herring  is  founded  on  guess 
work,  as  is  also  the  supposition  of  some  fishciy  econo- 
mists that  heiTings  spawn  twice  a  year.  Mr.  John 
Oleghom  of  Wick,  who  haa  studied  the  natui*al  history 
of  uie  herring  wiUi  gi*eat  care,  is  of  opinion  that  these 
fish  exist  in  races,  and  that,  race  bv  race,  they  come  to 
maturity  in  the  different  months  of  the  year ;  so  that 
we  might  obtain  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh  hemnes 
all  the  year  round.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject we  may  notice,  that  some  persons  think  whitebait 
are  the  young  of  the  herring  in  a  very  early  stage  of  its 
life,  and  that  there  ai*e  winters  who  maintain  the  sprat 
to  be  also  the  yoimg  of  the  herring.  It  is  certamly 
curious  that  sprats  (i.e.  fish  with  a  seiTated  abdomen) 
are  taken  along  with  the  young  herring  in  great  quan- 
tities. We  should  be  vei^  glad  to  leai*n  that  some  ex- 
periments had  been  instituted  to  find  out  the  exact 
relationship  that  the  sprat  bcai's  to  the  hemug,  and 
also  to  determine  the  peiiods  of  reproduction  of  all  om' 
food  fishes. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  natural  histoiy  of 
the  hemng,  we  will  now  proceed  to  tell  our  readers 
how  these  fish  are  obtained.  All  the  great  seats  of  the 
herring  &hery  ai'O  situated  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  the  greatest  of  them  all  is  situated  at  Wick  in 
Oaithness-shire.  At  this  port,  which  is  coi^joined  with 
a  place  called  Pultenevtown,  a  thousand  boate  as- 
semble every  year  to  fish,  commencing  ciU'lv  in  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  beginning  of  September. 
Each  boat  has  usually  a  captain,  and  a  crew  of  some 
four  or  five  people ;  and  the  general  rule  of  Uie  fishery 
is  for  the  "boats  to  depart  from  the  harbour  late  in  the 
afternoon,  so  as  to  be  on  the  fishing  ground  at  sunset, 
after  which  time  the  nets  are  cast,  and  the  boaU  hang 
on,  the  men  waiting  for  the  fish  to  "  strike."  HeiTings 
are  taken  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  drift  not,  or 
rather  a  large  series  of  these  nets  fastened  together  by 
what  is  call^  the  "  back  rope."  They  are  sunk  by  the 
aid  of  leaden  weights,  and  are  kept  upright  in  the 
water  by  large  corks,  each  net  being  marked  off  by  a 
pgaaiiQ  bladder.  The  meshes  of  these  nets  are  an 
injoh  square,  and  when  in  the  water  they  appear  like 
a  great  perforated  wall,  with  accommodation  for  the 
drowning  of  many  thousands  of  herrings  so  soon  as 
ever  the  shoal  strUes  against  the  interstioes.    As  it  is 
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not  legal  to  skoat  the  nets  till  sunset,  the  boats  hover 
over  t£e  fiebing  eround  for  &  brief  time,  or  thej  sail 
about  in  search  of  what  the  skipper  conceives  to  be  a 
faronn.ble  spot  As  soon  as  a  shooting  place  is  fixed 
upon,  the  shcraJdei-  of  mnttoa  sail  is  let  down,  and  two 
of  the  men  commence  to  propel  the  boat  throngh  the 
water  br  means  of  the  oors,  the  other  two  men  being 
engaged  in  shooting  the  nets,  the  captain,  of  course, 
steering  snd  directing  operations  j  and  the  work  is 
botji  hard  and  endonng,  for  the  trnin  of  nets  is  of 
gce&t  length,  perhaps  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  long. 
The  nets  are  &z.e&  to  the  boats  by  means  of  a  awing 
rope,  and  as  soon  as  thej  are  all  overboard  the  men 
rest  themselves  for  a  few  honrs,  allowing  the  boat  to 
drift  away  with  the  tide,  whithersoever  it  may  canr 
her.  Some  of  the  Iiochfyne  fishermen  began  to  fien 
twenty  years  ago  on  the  Cornwall  plan ;  tQey  called 
their  mode  of  taking  the  herrings  "trawling,  but  it 
was  in  reality  "  seining,"  and  those  who  practised  it 
were  so  Te^  saccessfnl  as  to  excite  the  envy  and  wrath 
of  the  old'fjLshioned  drift-net  fishers,  so  much  so,  that 
the  latter  applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of  parliament 
to  render  trawling  illegal.  But,  as  according  to  the 
decision  of  a  commission  of  inquiry,  trawling  is  just 
as  good  a  Tray  of  catching  herrings  as  any  other,  a 
bill  is  now  before  parliament  to  repeal  the  trawling 
clanses  of  the  former  Act,  and  allow  the  fishermen  to 
take  their  herrings  after  any  fashion  they  please. 
Seining  will  suit  the  waters  of  our  inland  lochs  and 
landlocked  bays  very  well ;  but  for  larger  expanses  of 
water  the  dnft-net  will  no  doubt  be  still  preferred. 
The  seine  net  is  easier  to  manage  than  the  drift ;  it 
can  be  cast  into  the  water  with  great  ease,  and  may 
be  shot  over  and  over  again  in  a  eoropamtively  bridF 
space  of  time.  The  labonr  of  hauling  home  a  long 
snite  of  drift  nets,  especially  if  it  be  heavily  laden 
with  fish,  is  verr  severe.  As  each  handful  of  the  net 
is  pulled  into  the  boats,  the  fish  are  c&refnlly  shaken 
out  of  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Formerly  the 
fish  were  not  extricated  from  the  meshes  of  the  netting 
till  the  vessel  reached  the  harbour ;  but  by  that  system 
the  herrings  were  so  mnch  deteriorated,  that  this  new 
and  better  plan  was  generally  adopted,  and  with  great 


As  is  known  to  most  readers  of  natural  history,  all 
fishes  are  veiy  prolific,  and  yield  a  large  amount  of 
spawn,  the  hemng  being  known  to  contain  as  many 
as  thirty-five  thonaand  eggs ;  but  for  all  this  enormous 
fecundity,  some  of  the  b«its  obtain  very  few  fish,  pro- 
bably from  the  reason  already  stated,  of  deficient 
knowledge  as  to  its  hahiiat.  The  herring  fishers  have 
only  a  few  outward  sirns  which  they  make  use  of  in 
the  fishery.  If  the  gnils  be  high  up  on  the  cliffs  when 
they  go  out  to  the  fishing  ground,  they  conclude  that 
the  herrings  are  near  the  stirfaee  of  the  water;  if  on 
the  contrary,  the  gulls  be  near  the  water,  then  th^ 
conclude  that  the  fish  are  deeper  down.  Such  is  their 
simple  way  of  detei'mining  that  important  point. 
Again,  if  the  water  be  still  and  calm  in  some  portion, 
and  there  be  as  well  a  kind  of  oily  gleam  on  uie  sur- 
face, ther  conclude  that  at  such  a  place  they  will  find 
the  shoal,  and  they  shoot  their  nets  acoordinglv.  It  is 
a  beautiful  sieht  to  witness  the  departure  of  Itae  boats 
as  they  leave  for  the  fisheiy,  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  striking  on  their  brown  sails,  and  lightening  up 
the  sombre  colour  into  a  fantsfltia  brilliance.  They 
pass  the  night  away  out  at  sea.  it  mar  be  ten  or  twenty 
miles  from  port,  drifting  alA)nt  wiUi  the  tide,  some- 
times hauling  and  shooting  their  nets  two  or  three 
times  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  fish  ;  and  as  the  sun 
mounts  in  the  heavens  they  finally  haul  in  their  drifts, 
and,  hoisting  their  sail,  make  for  home.  Such  is  the 
eouree  of  businese  in  ordinary  fine  weather,  but  they  do 
not  always  have  smooth  seas  and  calm  night«.  There 
are  times  of  storm,  when  the  men  have  to  fiy  for 
shelter,  uid  have  nc^  always  the  power  of  reaching  it; 


times  when  there  is  weeping  and  vailing  on  the  coast, 
when  nets  and  boats  are  lost,  and  strong  men  are 
drowned ;  when  widows  ore  to  be  found  mourning  on 
the  shore,  and  children  are  wailing  in  houses  that  are 
never  more  to  be  sladdened  by  the  music  of  a  father's 
foot  It  is  thought  by  some  that  those  who  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  sea  gain  a  great  profit;  but  it  is  not  all 
profit.  The  Scottish  poet  ^)eaiB  truly,  when  he  says 
of  the  fish  we  have  been  writing  about— 

Buy  mj  caller  hcrrini;  I 
Thongli  je  may  "'  Ihem  vulgar  fuin', 
Wirea  an'  mithria  nuut  dtipairin', 
Cn'  (hem  livM  a*  nini. 


'FEE  STORES  OF  THE  WATCH- 
TOWER. 

S  Germany,  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  Tosgss  mountains,  lay  a 
quaint  old  town,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  vineyards.  It 
was  built  in  turbulent  timeiL 
and '  to  defend  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  from  the  warlike 
barons  who  lived  in  tbeirmoun- 
tain  fortresses,  or  from  more 
distant  enemies,  the  town  had 


a  wall,  having  three  gates, 
flanked  by  two  circiuar  towers. 
The  lordly  castles  are  now  in 
ruins,  the  fortification  has  been 
broken  down,  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  one  gate,  with  its  rude 
defence,  still  used  as  a  wrateh- 
tower  —  not,   indeed,    by    the 
burghers  of  the  town,  but  hr 
a  pair  of    storks    who    built 
their  nest  in  it,  and  year  after  year  returned  to  claim 
it  as  th^  own.    Their  coming  was  always  welcomed 
with  jQj   by    the   townsfolk;    and   the    old   widow 
Marie,    whose   garden    was    bounded    by    the    gate- 
way and  a  remnant  of  the  rough  old  wall,  thought 
herself    peculiarly  happy  in  having  the  storlu  Tor 
neighbours,  for  she  said  they  were  capit^  g^deners, 
ana  cleared  her  little  plot  of  ground  of  aU  kinds  of 
noisome  creatures ;  and  what  with  their  assiduity,  and 
the  constant  labour  and  care  b^itowed  upon  it  br  her 
little  son  Franz,  there  certainly  were  not  to  be  ^nnd 
in  the  whole  town  better  vegetables  or  finer  fruit  than 
those  which  grew  in  the  garden  of  the  old  widow. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street  lived  a  baker,  Hana 
Paller  by  name,  who  hod  but  just  come  to  settle  in 
the  place.    Looking  round  upon  his  new  neighbours, 
he  was  struck  by  the  neatness  of  old  Marie's  cottage, 
and  the  thriving  appearance  of  her  nirden. 

"The  storks  t>nng  her  good  Iuck,"  said  he  to  bis 
son  Wilhelm.  "  Why  shoi3d  not  we  be  luck;  too  ? 
If  we  have  not  a  tower  for  them  to  build  on,  we  hsT-e 
at  least  a  chimn^ ;  and  Pll  engage  that  some  of  the 
flock  which  visits  this  country  everr  spring  will  like 
that  just  as  well,  when  I  have  fitteu  it  up  for  them 
with  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  old  cart  that  is  in  tbe 
wood-shed."  So  Hans  and  his  son  Wilhelm  went  to 
work,  and  with  little  more  trouble  than  it  would  have 
taken  to  mend  the  cart  they  fixed  one  of  the  vbe<^IB 
on  the  chimney,  and  looked  anzionsly  for  the  coming 
of  the  storks. 
They  were  not  destined  to  wait  long.    The  -winter 

Csed  rapidly  away.  The  opening  buds  of  tbe 
rers  ^ve  early  promise  of  spring,  and  before  tbe 
end  of  rebmarr  the  storks  had  returned  to  th^ir 
summer  home.  Little  Franz,  who  was  at  woric  in  bis 
mother's  garden,  greeted  with  a  shout  of  joy  tbe 
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constant  old  pair  wlio  had  occupied  their  nest  eyen 
before  his  mother  came  to  live  in  her  cottage,  and 
ran  to  tell  her  how  delighted  they  seemed  to  have  got 
back  again.    The  news  that  the  storks  had  returned 
spread  quicklji  and  Hans  and  his  boy  thought  their 
trouble  well  repaid  when  they  saw  a  young  couple, 
who  had  never  yet  had  a  house  of  their  own,  take 
possession  of  the  wheel,  seemingly  well  pleased  to  find 
such  a  capital  place  prepared  for  them.    In  the  midst 
of   aU    this   contentment,  however,  a  ^  circumstance 
occurred  which  neither  the  birds  nor  their  friends  had 
anticipated.    A  sudden  change  of  wind   brought   a 
sudden  fsdl  of  snow,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
the  ground  was  so  hard  locked  by  the  frost,  that  the 
poor  storks  had  no  chance  of   procuring  food  for 
themselves.    Lizards  and  snakes  were  safe  in  their 
retreats,  and  as  for  the  fro^  and  fishes,  they  were 
completely  out  of  reach,  for  tnick  ice  coated  the  brook 
and  nunfi^  about  it  in  glittering  icicles.    There  was  no 
danger,  however,  of  the  sood  birds  being  starved,  they 
were  well  cared  for  by  Si  the  people  of  the  town,  and 
there  was  not  a  child  who  did  not  share  his  portion 
with  them.     Franz  and  Wilhelm,  delighted  as  they 
were  with  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  again  sliding 
down  the  mountain  in  their  great  wooden  sabots,  or 
coursing  each  other  in   their   rough  little   sledges, 
thought  it  still  better  sport  to  see  the  storks  come 
down  at  dinner-time,  and  stalk  about  on  their  long 
legs,  to  pick  up  the  morsels  that  were  thrown  to  them, 
eagerly  seizing  the  pieces  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  jerk- 
ing them  down  their  throats,  or  carefully  ma^ihiTig  with 
their  bills  such  pieces  of  meat  as  were  too  large  for 
them.    Nothing,   however,  came   amiss,  and   scraps 
were  willingly  thrown  to  them   from   every   house 
in  the  town ;  so  that  during  a  fortnight  of  hard  frost 
they  were  never  in  want  of  a  meaL    At  length  the 
weather  changed,  the  sun  shone  brightly  forth,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  all  traces  of  snow  and  ice  had 
disappeared;    the  banks  were  gay  with  flowers,  and 
the  trees  put  forth  their  green  leaves.    The  storks  on 
the  watch-tower  began  to  examine  their  nest,  repairing 
the  iziguries  of  time  by  weaving  in  new  twigs,  and 
completely  relining  it  with  fresn  rushes  and  water- 
plants.    The  storks  of  the  bakehouse  had  a  longer 
piece  of  work,  for  they  had  to  build  a  whole  nest ;  but 
the  wheel  made  an  excellent  foundation,  and  they  had 
abundance  of  materials  at  hand.    Soon  after  the  nests 
were  completed  four  long  eg^s  of  a  dirty  yellowish  white 
colour  were  laid  in  that  which  surmounted  the  baker's 
chimney,  and  two  were  deposited  in  the  tower  nest ; 
while  uie  father    sat    triumphant,  close   by,    firmly 
pLuited  on  one  leg,  with  the  other  suspenaed  in  the 
air.    You  might  have  supposed  him  asleep,  he  was  so 
quiet,  but  his  eyes  were  ousy'  enough  in  the  garden 
below,  where  Franz  was  at  work  with  his  spade,  and 
the  moment  that  a  lar^e  worm  was  turned  up,  or  a 
lizard  came  out  to  bask  m  the  sun,  he  was  down  upon 
it,  and  away  with  the  precious  morsel  to  his  dearly- 
loved  Uttle  ones,  who,  when  they  saw  their  father 
coining,  reai'ed  themselves  up  in  the  nest  and  hissed 
for  joy.    Sometimes  he  took  his  turn  in  watching 
them  while  his  partner  refreshed  herself  by  a  foraging 
expedition,  and   in  her   turn  brought  food   to   her 
family.    Both  were  fully  occupied  in  providing  for  the 
-wants  of  their  brood.  A!s  time  passed  on,  and  the  stork- 
lings  g^ew  larger  and  more  hungry,  their  parents,  not 
content  with  such  game  as  they  coxdd  obtain  during 
the  day,  watched  eagerly  in  the  evening,  whenever  the 
moon  gave  them  light ;  and  many  a  bat  flitting  round 
the  tower,  and  hungry  mouse  in  search  of  his  supper, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  vigilant  storks.     Meanwhile  the 
yoxLng  ones  began  to  exercise  their  legs,  for  although 
these  were  too  slender  and  weak  to  enable  them  to 
stand   upright,  Uie  little  creatures  managed  to  dratf 
themselvea  about  the  nest  on  their  knees,  and  to  looE 
out  from  their  high  tower  upon  the  world  below. 


It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  but  there  was  less  stir 
than  usual  in  that  part  of  the  town,  for  a  fSte  in  the 
Herm-garten,  at  the  other  end  of  the  little  burgh,  had 
attracted  most  of  the  people  thither,  and  amongst 
them  Hans  Faller  the  baker,  who  liked  amusement 
much  better  than  work,  and  had  intrusted  his  business 
and  his  good  luck  to  his  son  Wilhelm.  Now  Wilhelm 
liked  work  no  better  than  his  father,  and  he  soon 
became  tired  of  remaining  alone  in  the  silent  room, 
and  looking  out  into  the  dull  street ;  so  he  threw  upon 
the  oven  fire  several  faggots  of  wood,  and  heaped  upon 
them  a  basketful  of  dry  fii*-cones. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  stay  any  longer ;  the  fire  will  bum  by  itself,  and 
I  can  come  back  again  to  attend  to  the  loaves. 
I  will  go  to  see  what  Franz  is  doing!  and  if  his 
storks  are  as  lively  as  om*s.  Ho,  Franz!  what,  at 
work  still  in  your  j^den  ?  You  might  spare  a  little 
time  for  play  this  mie  day !  I  have  heapea  up  plenty 
of  fuel  to  heat  the  oven,  so  I  need  not  be  at  home  just 
now.  I  have  found  out  this  morning  how  many  young 
ones  there  are  in  our  nest — ^four, — and  you  have  only 
two.  So  we  are  twice  as  lucky  as  you  are,  and  our 
birds  ai*e  ten  times  more  lively.  Do  you  hear  what  a 
noise  they  are  making?" 

The  boys  looked  up.  Both  the  parent  birds  were  stand- 
ing on  their  nest,  clatterine  their  bills,  evidently  in 
gi*eat  agitation,  andsoon,alasT  the  cause  was  seen.  Thick 
volumes  oi  smoke  issued  from  the  chimney,  idiowers 
of  sparks  were  thrown  out,  and  then  a  flame  appeared. 
Wilnelm  ran  home  in  dismay,  calling  for  help  to  the 
neighbours.  Thefire  roared  and  crackled  in  the  chimney, 
the  nest  and  the  whed  itself  caught  fire ;  but  above  cdl 
was  heard  the  clattering  of  the  buls  of  the  poor  despair- 
ing parents,  who,  una^e  to  save  their  helpless  off- 
si)ring,  and  resolved  not  to  abandon  them,  perished 
with  mem  in  the  flames.  The  fire  caught  the  roof  and 
walls  of  the  cottage,  the  timber  of  wmch  was  old  and 
dry,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  extinguished  before  it 
reached  the  adjoining  houses.  During  the  whole  time 
the  tower  nest  was  in  especial  danger:  sparks  and 
kindled  portions  of  the  cones  showerd  down  upon  it, 
and  every  moment  poor  Mai-ie  and  Frane  expected  to 
see  their  favourites  share  the  same  fate  as  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but  the  old  birds  sat  screening  their  young  ones, 
and  carefully  pickins  out  the  sparks  with  their  beaks 
as  rapidly  as  they  f  ^  and  throwing  them  down  into 
the  ffarden.  They  watched  and  worked  incessantly  tiU 
the  nre  was  extinguished  and  the  danger  was  past,  and 
when,  after  this  eventful  day,  Franz  looked  out  from 
his  bedroom  window  to  give  one  last  glance  at  the 
tower  in  the  calm  moonlight,  the  storks  sat  quietly 
perched  on  one  le^,  their  heads  resting  on  theu* 
shoulders,  still  watching  their  darling  treasure.  Time 
passed  on,  and  all  went  well  with  the  parents  and  then* 
young  ones.  Not  a  lizard,  or  frog,  or  snake  could  safely 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tower,  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  old  storks  were  everywhere ;  and  when  old 
Marie  went  to  wash  her  basketful  of  clothes  in  thestream, 
there  also  she  saw  the  busy  birds,  daa-ting  their  long 
necks  to  catch  the  fishes  which  rose  to  the  surface,  im- 
conscious  of  danger,  or  pouncine  upon  a  toad  crawling 
sluggishly  along  the  path.  Tne  storklin^  had  for 
some  time  been  trying  their  wings :  they  had  not  as  yet 
been  permitted  to  venture  beyond  the  nest,  but  they 
raised  themselves  on  their  pinions  and  fluttered  a  little 
above  it.  At  first  they  fell  down  again  immediately, 
but  by  degrees  they  became  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
and  to  hover  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  tower.  After 
daily  practising  in  this  manner,  as  soon  as  she  thought 
them  capable,  their  careful  mother  led  them  in 
little  circles  round  the  nest,  bearing  them  on  her  wines 
when  they  became  weary;  and  thus  they  soon  could  ny 
alone,  and  fish  in  the  brook,  or  hunt  in  the  gardens 
and  meadows ;  and  it  was  well  that  thev  were  able  to 
do  so,  for  their  watchful  father  now  neeaed  their  care. 
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He  had  wounded  his  foot  in  one  of  his  excttrsions,  and 
was  nnable  to  balance  himself  with  ontslretched  limbs 
and  to  gaide  his  course  through  the  air.  He  therefore 
was  compelled  to  remain  all  daT  on  the  tower,  where 
his  grateful  young  ones  fed  him  with  unceasing 
assiduity  till  he  was  once  more  able  to  resume  his 
fonner  activity.  The  summer  months  were  coming 
quickly  to  an  end,  and  soon  a  grand  meeting  of  all  the 
storks  in  the  neighbourhood  was  convened,  in  an 
adjacent  plain,  for  deliberation  on  matters  relating  to 
the  general  welfare. 

Twice  a  day  they  met,  and  held  OTave  debate  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  their  annual  departure  to  the 
rich  meadows  of  Egypt,  where  game  would  be  much 
more  plentiful  during  the  winter  months  than  in  their 
more  northern  dwdling-place.  To  judge  by  the 
cLittering  of  their  bills,  there  was  much  to  bo  said  upon 
the  subject,  but  the  unanimous  conclusion  seemed  to 
be  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Day  after  day  the  storks  met, 
apparently  watching  for  some  signal  for  departure. 
iVanz  had  observed  them  with  great  curiosity,  till  one 
chiUy  evening,  when  a  cold  north  wind  blew,  the  whole 
assembly  of  storks  rose  into  the  air,  orderly  and  silent, 
and  Fninz  lost  sight  x>f  them  in  the  clouds,  to  wing 
their  steady  flight  mto  a  warm  and  distant  region. 


WmSTLINQ  THROUGH  THE  WOODS. 

The  nnnneries  of  silent  nooks, 
The  murmur 'd  longing  of  the  wood. 

Ik  one  of  his  so-called,  **P.oems  of  Imagination," 
Wordsworth  pictures  the  joy  of  a  child  in  the  woods, 
and  the  prettiest  part  of  the  picture  is  that  in  which  he 
shows  us  the  little  rambler  reclining  on  a  mossy  stone, 
and  listening  to  the  murmuring  sound  made  by  the 
"fairy  water-breaks."  This  sweet  natural  sound  is 
again  recalled  by  Tennyson  in  **  The  Brook,"  and  it  is 
one  which  no  lover  of  nature  who  ever  heard  its 
"liquid  lapse"  among  the  silence  of  the  hazels  and 
cool  ferny  coverts  will  be  likely  to  forget.  But,  in  fact, 
the  woods  are  as  full  of  sweet  sounds  as  of  that  mingled 
freshness  and  beauty  of  form  by  which,  perhaps,  we 
are  more  easily  impressed.  The  murmur  and  movement 
of  the  wind  are  not  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  careless  saunterer  "  under  green  leaves ;"  and  the 
dreamy  pleasure  of  the  softened  lights  and  shadows, 
which  cross  the  winding  paths  of  the  forest,  almost  as 
readily  touches  the  imagination.  It  is  the  more  deli- 
cate pleasures  of  the  woodland  solitude  that  escape 
general  attention,  because  theydo  not  force  themselves 
upon  the  wayfarer's  notice.  We  must  become  citizens 
of  the  cotmtry,  so  to  speak,  if  we  would  enjoy  all  its 
privileges  and  profit  by  its  wealth  of  beauty  appealing 
to  everr  sense.  Then  only  will  every  tree  greet  us 
with  a  familiar  nod,  and  every  blade  of  grass  wave  like 
a  fairy  banner  at  our  approach.  Sweet  &  ns  wiU  sound 
the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bee;  pleasant  the  sudden  "whirr"  of  the  startled 
blackbird's  wing;  and  soft,  like  music,  half  heard  in 
sleep,  the  ooo  of  the  rock  pigeon.  We  shall  even  hear 
when  the  squirrel  oraoks  his  nnt,  and  as  we  watch  him 
leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  the  sullen  plash  of  the 
water-rat,  or  the  slight  rustle  made  in  the  long  grass 
by  the  stealthy  weasel,  as  he  prepares  to  make  his 
deadly  spring  on  the  fidid-monse,  will  draw  our  atten- 
tion earthwards  again.  There,  also,  if  we  stoop  to  in- 
vestigate, every  bloomy  knoll  has  some  revelation 
to  make  to  the  eye  or  ear,  for  the  tiniest  moss  shelters 
some  tinier  form  of  animated  nature.  True,  wo  must 
wait  and  watch.  We  cannot  hear  the  ^rass  grow  unless 
we  listen  very  intently,  and  the  tinklmg  music  of  the 
little  harebell  is  no  music  at  all  to  impatient  souls. 

The  farmer^s  boy  who  goes  "  whistling  through  the 
woods  "  often  malfes  a  part  of  this  pleasant  picture, 
bttt  he  is  rarely  sensiMe  of  its  charms.    At  rare  in- 


tervals we  have  had  our  Bloomfield  and  our  Clare,  and 
once,  in  ages  of  civilization,  our  Robert  Bums.  But 
as  a  rule,  the  peasant  nature  is  about  as  sensiUe  of 
woodland  beauty  as  a  sheep's,  and  is  more  easily  moved 
by  the  sight  of  a  well-grown  potato  patch  ot  cabbage 
garden  than  by  the  lovdiest  peeps  of  sun  and  iSiadow 
m  the  vista  of  the  woods.  I  tem ember  a  seuaible 
honest  fellow  of  sixty  or  more,  who  was  taken  from 
ordinaiT  field  work  to  assist  in  gardening  o^erattobs. 
He  haa  been  employed  a  long  time  in  removii^  some 
ornamental  shrubs,  when  he  was  observed  to  leaa  on 
his  spade  and  look  at  them  thoughtfully,  with  a  ploaaant 
smile  on  his  face.    At  last  he  said— 

"  Them  is  pretty,  them  is  1" 

"And  are  not  all  the  trees  pretty,  Master  Richard ?" 

"  I  sees  they  are  now,"  was  the  reply,  **  but  I  never 
noticed  it  afore." 

Poor  fellow!  How  often  he  had  gone  whisUing 
through  the  woods  in  his  long  lifetime,  anl  how  little 
ho  h^  seen  or  heard  of  tbe  wonderful  aighttf  and 
sounds  witn  which  they  are  alive — ^the  sunbeams  cross- 
ing like  flashing  swords,  and  the  wind  moanifig  or 
rushing  with  the  noise  of  an  army  among  the  trees. 
Wen  for  him  that  his  eyes  were  opened  in  m»  51S  age, 
though  he  saw  ever  so  dimly,  to  appreciate  so  mficll  of 
the  beautiful  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  ictmB  of 
trees.  How  many  thousands  there  are  in  oxOf  rqnl 
districts  who  may  never  hope  to  see  so  much  aii  Alis  I 

While,  however,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  Hi  ibftt 
is  lost  to  our  national  life  by  the  dense  ignortilce  of 
the  peasantry,  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  htaod, 
that  the  intellectual  culture  of  England,  so  far  aa  it 
extends,  springs  from  a  healthy  natural  stock.  H  onr 
rustics  are  not  educated,  our  educated  men  are  men  or 
less  imbued  with  the  love  of  rural  life,  and  a  f eeiUpfj^  for 
nature  runs  through  all  our  literature.  As  WaaUufon 
Irving  obsei'ves,  in  his  charming  "  Sketch  Book/^  •^Tke 
pastoral  writers  of  other  countries  appear  as  if  tlveti'lild 
paid  nature  an  occasional  visit>  and  oecome 
with  her  general  charms ;  but  the  British 
lived  and  revelled  with  her — they  have  wooe 
most  secret  haunts — they  have  watched  her  ubiulfftBt 
caprices.  A  spray  could  not  tremble  in  the  lirrimfli  n 
leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground — a  diamondr&op 
could  not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fragrance  coiild  ttOt 
exhale  from  the  humble  violet,  nor  a  daisy  unloM  fts 
crimson  tints  to  the  moiming,  but  it  has  been  BO&ed 
by  these  impassioned  and  delicate  observerOa  iKOd 
wrought  up  into  some  beautiful  morality." 

This  is  so  tme  that  English  literature  may  be  BoiA  to 
diifer  as  widely  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ixx  tlos 
respect,  as  modem  Europe  at  large  differs  from  the  old 
world  before  the  Christian  era.  The  feeling  is  so 
inherent  in  our  nature,  that  English  painters  also 
excel  m  landscape,  and  may  justly  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  a  school  in  that  branch  of  ari. 
Thus  the  love  of  nature  is  almost  an  instinct  in 
England,  but  it  requires  education  and  culture  to 
develop  it.  Still  it  cannot  be  altogether  stifled  by 
ignorance,  for  the  clown  who  goes  wnistling  thronra 
tne  woods  can  hardly  miss  the  beauty  of  an  orchard  in 
bloom,  or  agaiu,  when  the  rosy  fruits  hang  heavy  on  the 
boughs.  Here,  however,  is  a  mighty  difference.  The 
cultivated  lover  of  nature,  and  the  awakened  spirit  in 
such  untaught  rustics  as  Bloomfield  and  Clare,  seee 
beauty  in  every  season ;  and  the  crackling  of  the  frosty 
heard  through  the  silence  of  the  snow-bound  forest^  is 
as  sweet  to  such  as  any  other  of  nature's  sounds  in 
spring  or  summer. 

For  a  striking  example  of  the  feeling  for  woodland 
scenery  in  English  literature,  let  us  refer  to  Siakes- 
peare's  .idyllic  comedy,  "As  Ton  Like  It."  The 
deposed  mike  and  his  companions  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes^  Kve  together  and  "  fleet  the  time  cardesaly," 
like  Robin  Hood  of  England  and  his  merry  men. 
"They  spend  their  days   in    hunting,  sing^g,  and 
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meditation.  Their  80ii|[8  call  their  thoughts  from 
ambition  to  nature  and  simple  life,  ^here  no  ingrati- 
tude of  man,  no  forgotten  kindness  and  friendship 
torments ;  but  at  the  most  the  rou^h  air  and  storms  of 
winter,  which  thej  praise  in  smiling  oonsideration 
that  thej  are  no  flatterers,  but  counsellors,  that  feel- 
ingly warn  them  what  ther  are.  Thus  withdrawn 
from  the  dangers  of  the  'ImTious  Court,*  they- Imve 
learned  to  love  exile  beyond  the  painted  pomp  of  the 
palace ;  endowed  with  patience  and  contentment,  they 
have  translated '  the  stubbonmess  of  fortune  into  so 
quiet  and  so  sweet  a  styles'  and  sweet  appear  to  them 

the  tnei  of  adTersity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ogly  and  Tenomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

"  In  this  life  they  find 

Tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  mnning  brooks, 
Scimons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

"The  fragrance  of  the  coimtry,  the  scent  of  the 
wood,  the  tone  of  solitude,  in  this  part  of  the  play, 
have  always  been  justly  admired  i  colouring  and  scenery 
gently  and  tenderly  attime  the  imagination  of  the 
reader ;  they  make  us  understand  how  hermits  in  such 
a  region  feel  impelled  to  fill  up  the  leisure  and  void 
with  meditation  and  reflection,  and  to  open  the  heart 
to  every  soft  emotion ;  the  noise  of  the  world  falls 
only  from  afar  on  the  ear  of  the  happy  escaped  ones, 
ana  the  poet  has  carefully  avoided  m  any  way  inhar- 
moniously  to  disturb  this  profound  peace.  • 

Thus  has  Shakespeare  pictured  the  reflective  love  of 
nature  as  a  feeling  of  softened  melancholy  springing 
from  culture  and  from  that  instinctive  sense  ox  natur^ 
beauty  which  is  so  easily  awakened  in  the  heart  even 
of  an  English  pneasant.  And  he  has  done  this  without 
foolishly  idealising  pastoral  life,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Touchstone's  answer  to  Corin.  Is  it  necessary  to  say 
that  his  gi-eat  successor  in  this  particular  line  of 
thought  is  our  countryman  Wordsworth,  who  thus 
calls  his  friend  from  ttie  "toil  and  trouble"  of  the 
study  to  the  realities  of  the  living  world  around  him — 

Books !  'tis  a  dull  and  endlese  strife ; 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet  \ 
How  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

Aiul  hark !  how  bh'the  the  throetle  sings  I 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  warld  of  ready  wenlth 

Otir  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  ia  the  lore  which  Nature  brings ; 

Our  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things; 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  scienee  and  of  art ; 

Close  op  theee  barren  letvea 
Come  forth,  and  bring  wUk  ym  a  hmtt 

Thak  vat€he$  tmd  roo$iv^9. 

In  these  last  lines  is  summed  up  all  the  diflerence 
between  "whistling  through  the  woods"  and  con- 
versing with  nature  in  their  sweet  solitudes.  We 
shall  emulate  the  wisdom  of  Shakespeare  and  Words- 
worth if  we  leave  our  books  at  home-*not  without 
having  read  them — and,  in  the  lading  light  of  autumn, 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time. 


'*  Gervinus  on  Shakespeare,  translated  by  Miss  F.  £.  Bnnnett. 


APPEARANOE. 

Whbn  poverty  our  comfort  screws, 
Part  with  whatever  else  we  choose. 
What  from  no  motive  must  we  lose  P 

Appearance ! 

What  chills  the  heart  to  pleasure  strung, 
And  binds  the  childish  prattling  tengue. 
Making  old  people  of  the  young  P 

Appearance ! 

When  the  bell  tells  the  hour  of  prayer, 
With  measured  tread  and  solemn  air. 
What  brings,  alas  I  teo  many  there  ? 

Appearance ! 

What  makes  the  empty  fool  deemed  wise  P 
What  virtue's  vacant  place  supplies. 
Winning  soft  looks  from  dove-like  eyes  ? 

Appearance ! 

Yet  though  the  vain  world's  favourite, 
From  what  does  He  who  dwells  in  light 
Avert  vx  righteous  wrath  His  sight  P 

Appearance ! 


SONNET  OF  TEE  ABYSSINIAN 

CAPTIVES. 

[The  following  touching  lines  (says  the  "Liverpool  Mercury") 
written  by  Consul  Cameron,  one  of  the  captives  still  held  by  the 
King  of  Abyssinia,  will  commend  themselves  to  our  i^eaders,  and 
particularly  to  all  Mr.  Cameron's  fellow  Scotchmen.  The  bird 
alluded  to  is  the  "  Little  Cai'dinal,''  smaller  thnn  our  wren.  The 
last  amusement  of  the  Abyssinian  captives  was  to  make  a  fountain 
(a  very  pretty  one)  for  these  birds.  The  fountain  wa«,  on  advice, 
broken,  lest  the  ingenuity  displayed  should  excite  too  much  admira- 
tion, and  be  pressed  into  state  service.  Bnt  a  stone  basin  has  been 
set  instead  for  the  favourites,  and  they  are  duly  f&XJ] 

THE  BONNIE  WEE  BLUE  BIBD. 

Ballad  written  in  prison,  November  12,  18GG. 

"  Hbt  !  bonnie  blue  birdie,  noo,  whither  awa', 

"  Wi*  a'  yer  gay  plumage  sae  kempit  an'  a*  P" 

"  I'm  gaun  to  my  sweet  luve,  who  ca's  f rae  yon  tree— 

"  Sae  ye'll  bide  but  a  blink,  I'll  be  back  in  a  wee. 

"  But  tell  me,  fair  stranger,  or  e'er  I  may  gac, 
What  'tis  gars  ye  lo'e  a'  the  little  birds  sae  P 
Ye've  bigg't  wi'  yer  ain   hands  this  fountain  sac 
bricht, 

"  An'  feed  us  wi'  sma'  seed  f i-ae  morning  till  nicht." 

*'  Ah !  bonnie  wee  bird — ^but  this  heart  it  might  break, 
*'  Did  I  tell  a'  the  thoohts  that  such  speerings  awake ; 
**  But  bathe  in  my  fount  stiU,  and  fill  your  beak  free, 
**  A'  my  guerdon's  to  watch  thee,  and  feel  ye  lo'e  me. 

"  Kind  stranger,  ye're  heart-sick,  come  fly  to  yon  tree. 
And  list  to  a  song  frae  my  ain  luve  an'  me !" 
Ah  I  simple  wee  birdie,  that  wad  I  richt  f  ain— 

*'  But  our  thochts  they  hae  wings,  'tis  our  bodies  hae 
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The  bird  and  the  bee  may  wander  stiU  free. 
And  fill  a'  this  soft  air  wi'  sweet  melodic; 
But  we  who  are  wingless,  in  chains  we  maun  grieve, 
And  sigh  lor  our  free  air  frae  momin'  till  eve. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[FiBOple'a  M■yrin^  September  7lli.  186?. 


Vebitas  objects  to  onr  biographical  sketch  of  Richard  Foley,  that  it 
extols  the  character  of  a  man  who,  "  not  by  fair  and  open  com- 
petition, but  by  the  exercise  of  the  lowest  canning  and  most 
degrading  treachery/'  effected  a  species  of  theft^  and  "  transferred 
the  means  of  livelihood  from  one  portion  of  our  great  federation 
to  another."  Without  stopping  to  criticise  the  sense  in  which  he 
speaks  of  '*  our  great  federation  — no  unimportant  element  in  the 
considei-ation  of  such  a  matter — it  is  evident  that  his  objection 
touches  on  more  than  one  point  in  morality,  and  even  political 
economy,  which  it  is  mere  rashness  to  decide  on  so  hastily.  Was 
Alfred  the  Great  cunning  and  treacherous  when  he  went  disguised 
as  a  harper  into  the  Danish  camp  ?  Was  the  **  Pall  Hall  Casual " 
guilty  of  low  canning  and  treachery  when  he  went  in  the  disguise 
of  a  miserable  outcast  into  the  Lambeth  workhouse  ?  In  both 
instances  the  object  of  the  arch-<IeoeiTer  was  to  acquire  tlie  know- 
ledge of  secrets  which  could  not  otherwise  be  disoovei-ed,  and  the 
discovery  of  which  proved  of  general  utility.  Suppose  the  know- 
ledge of  printing  with  movable  types  had  been  kept  a  close  secret 
for  genei-ations  in  one  family  down  to  the  present  time — would 
it  be  morally  wrong  of  Yeiitas  to  enter  the  service  of  that  family 
in  a  menial  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  means  by 
which  they  produced  such  marvellous  results,  and  of  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  discovery  to  his  own  townsmen,  and  through  them 
to  the  world  at  large  ?  Veritas  may  see  from  this  instance  that 
the  problem  is  one  which  has  too  many  important  bearings  to  be 
decided  in  the  oflf«hand  manner  of  his  letter.  It  involves  an  in- 
quiry into  the  on'ginal  right  of  proprietorship  in  an  idea,  from 
which  Again  a  thousand  other  inquiries  branch  oat,  affecting,  among 
other  thing?:,  the  right  of  a  people  (the  Chinese  or  Japannese  for 
example)  to  exclude  strangers  from  their  coasts,  and  the  right  of 
the  great  medicine  man  of  the  i^  Indians  to  keep  the  secret  of 
his  charms. 

Lily  Dale. — Mrs.  Trollope,  the  mothei*  of  the  celebrated  novelist, 
was  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Milton,  vicar  of 
Heckfield,  Hants.  In  1809  she  mai-ried  Thomas  Anthony  Trol- 
lope, barrister,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  son  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Trollope, 
and  grandson  of  Su*  Thomas  Trollope,  Bart.,  of  Casewich,  Lincoln- 
shire. It  was  in  1832  that  Mrs.  Trollope  published  her  famous 
book  on  **  the  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,"  which  was 
rapidly  followed  by  other  successful  works — the  diai'min£f  **  Widow 
Barnaby"  among  the  number.  Mrs.  Trollope  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  press  for  her  plain  speaking ;  but  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  her  first  book  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
manners  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins,  though  at  the  time  it  proved 
highly  offenave  to  them. 

G.W.N. — ^The  incident  represented  in  our  engraving  of  George  III. 
(p.  457)  is  related  as  follows.  The  king  was  taking  a  solitaiy  walk, 
when  he  was  met  by  two  boys,  who  Wgged  for  relief  with  many 
tears.  The  elder  being  questioned,  said  their  mother  was  dead  and 
their  father  was  dying.  The  king  ordered  the  boys  to  pnxxed  home- 
wai-d,and  he  followed  them  till  he  reached  a  wi-etched  hovel.  There 
he  found  the  mother  already  dead,  apparently  from  starvation,  and 
tlie  father  lying  beside  her,  also  ready  to  perish.  The  king  burst 
into  tears,  and  leaving  all  the  cash  he  had  with  him,  he  hastened  to 
Windsor  and  sent  a  supply  of  ca'\ls,  clothes,  and  provisions.  The 
father  recorded,  and  the  king  completed  his  good  work  by  educating 
and  providing  for  the  children. 

PENirr  BEADIKOS. 

[We  insert  the  following  letter,  with  some  unimportant  verbal 
alterations,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  the  writei^s 
statements,  and  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  which  none  have 
Ijetter  opportunities  of  knowing  than  ourselves,  that  working  men 
geneiTdiy  do  not  cai-e  to  devote  their  evenings  to  inatruction^  they 
want  amusement,  and  amusement  they  wUl  have^ 
'*  Mb.  Editor. — Seven  yeni-s  ago  there  oiiginated  in  the  town  of  Ipswich 
the  idea  of  Penny  Htuulings — fram  these  several  causes.     For  some 
time  previous  the  failing  attcndxince  on  the  lectures  had  caused 
much  anxiety  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare,  moral  and  pecuniary, 
of  the  Mechanics*  Institution ;  and  the  fiict  seemed  to  point,  tilmost 
hopelessly,  to  the  entire  cessation  of  that  mode  of  teaching,  unless 
some  plan  could  be  devised  that  might  continue  the  course  of  in- 
struction, made  attractive  by  a  judicious  leavai  of  amusement ;  a 
medium,  so  to  speak,  between  the  recital  of  dry  facts  on  the  oHe 
hand,  and  the  enticements  of  the  music  halls  and  tea  gardens  on 
the  other.    At  this  time  there  flourished  in  Ipswich  an  unusually 
{^pillar  elocution  class — ^founded  on  the  model  of  that  in  connection 


with  the  Southwark  Institute ;  and  the  crowded  audienoss  of  the 
monthly  entertainments  given  by  this  class  contrasted  in  a  marked 
manner  with  the  empty  benches  of  the  ordinary  lecture  eTeoingf . 
It  therefore  occurred  to  the  committee  that  a  great  reason  of  this 
unequal  popularity  was  the  vivacity  imparted  by  the  change  of 
reader  and  subject,  as  compared  with  the  dnlwiss  of  a  solitary 
lecturer.  Acting  on  this  belief,  they  instituted  the  first  'Peoof 
Readings,'  selecting  for  the  purpose  a  variety  of  extracts,  so 
arranged  as  to  contrast  with  eadii  other  in  style,  and  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  various  authors.  The  plan  was  most  successfoL 
The  Lecture  Hall  was  now  crowded  week  after  week,  and  the 
monetary  results  were  equally  satisfactory.  The  popalaritj  of 
the  movement  spi^ead,  first  to  other  portions  of  the  town,  thea  to 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  finally  over  the  greater  part 
of  England.  "Diete  are  few  places,  I  believe,  not  excepting  villages 
where  Penny  Readings  have  not  been  attempted^  and  mostly  with 
success. 

"  So  far — good }  but  here  I  think  we  must  change  grouuL  It 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  while  they  were  intended  to  itimn- 
late  the  apathy  with  which  almost  every  attempt  at  oral  instruction 
had  been  regarded,  these  Penny  Readings  were  not  intended  to 
rival  or  supplant  Uie  lectm*e,  but  simply  and  solelv  to  serve  as 
additional  means.  It  was  not  even  thought  advisable  by  the  first 
promoters  to  increase  their  attractiveness  by  the  addition  of  muaic 
and  singing.  A  gradual  change,  however,  has  taken  place,  aod 
the  Penny  Readings  have  now  Iwoome  a  mere  pastime,  oflcn  with 
the  grossest  buffoonery  for  their  recommendation.  This  change  insy 
please  for  a  time,  but  most  asso  redly  it  will  bring  destruction  in 
the  end. 

**  Let  us  examine,  even  in  its  most  hopeful  form,  this  supposed 
eombination  of  instruction  with  amusement.  With  regard  to  the 
one,  I  doubt  very  much  the  efficacy  of  public  readings  at  ail, 
believing  that  if  the  audience  is  ignoitmt,  the  effect  is  too  trao:>itiit 
to  be  UMfuI,  and  if  well-informed,  that  it  is  simply  exasperating  to 
hear  the  best  passages  of,  perhaps,  a  great  author  beaten  oat  of 
shape  and  sense  by  bad  intonation,  by  provincialisms,  by  misplaced 
aspirates,  and— save  us ! — ^alterations  of  the  nader's  own.  With 
regard  to  amusement  the  case  seems  equally  unhappy.  Has  it 
been  your  lot  to  <  sit  tmder,'  as  some  people  have  it,  the  rillsooos 
attempts  at  wit  and  the  wretched  humour  thai  at  times  hare 
graced  these  *  entertainments  ?'  If  not«  allow  me  to  oongntulate 
you.  It  has  been  mine  to  suffer  every  variety  of  infliction  in  the 
shape  of  *  wit,'  native  or  foreign ;  and  the  dismal  effect  has  been 
almost  equal  to  doubts  of  the  existence  of  wit  and  humour  alto> 
gether.  The  elasticity  of  our  neighbour's  consdenoe  is  a  caiue  of 
fi-equent  sorrow ;  but  in  all  truth  and  earnestness,  ^t^  i^  the 
normal  stand.uxi  of  ideas  with  regard  to  extracts  proper  snd  iin* 
proper  for  a  public  reading  ?  After  repeated  complaints  against 
our  readeis,  we  adopted  the  system  of  a  printed  notioe  sent  to  each 
person  who  volunteered  his  aid,  requesting  that  nothing  might  be 
selected  the  subject  or  purpose  of  which  could  possibly  be  inter* 
preted  as  throwing  any  slight  upon  religion,  or  as  infringing  tls< 
laws  of  good  taste ;  and  that  from  each  selection,  otherwise 
admirable,  every  coai-se  or  even  strong  expression  should  be  rigi<ti J 
eliminated.  Nevertheless,  so  inexplicable  are  the  rules  of  tate 
(to  put  the  most  charitable  interpretation  on  the  &cts),  seleclion^ 
have  been  given  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  in  the  hig^t  degree 
reprehensible. 

"  Now,  assuredly,  if  extracts  of  real  worth  and  uUlity  ait  from 
their  own,  or  their  readen'  want  of  attractive  power,  unstoiiitiT 
abandoned,  these  objectionable  selections  ought  never  to  be  maii< 
under  the  pretence  of  instiuction.  If  it  be  urged  that  no  pivteccv 
at  teaching  is,  or  needs  to  be,  now  made,  I  auswer  that  s  wa»tel 

{mrpose  is  sufficient  condemnation,  and  that  the  movemat  is  o^' 
onser  of  any  value.  In  truth,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  tfit 
project  has  altogether  fiuled  to  attract  the  class  for  whom  it  »^* 
mainly  intended,  As  with  similar  educational  moTements,  tiif 
working  man  has  steadily  remained  aloof— be  the  cause  ^''^'^\ 
ignorance,  or  aversion  to  patronage*  real  or  imagined—sod  bs 
place  has  been  filled  by  a  mieoellaneous  assembkige  of  the  lover 
middle  dass,  consisting  principally  of  ftnaales.  With  regsro  vs 
this  last  remark,  it  is  worthy  of  question  whether  the  fnctioi^ 
amount  of  good  deiivable  from  these  meetings  be  at  all  eqnai  to 
the  mischief  attendant  on  the  freixuent  allm-ements  fi««n  home, 
and  the  corresponding  temptations  to  which  young  girls  »»*  "*"* 
subjected. 

•'  Calmly,  in  condusioo,  I  reiterate  my  persuasion  that  ^°"^ 
ment,  wise  and  well-intentioned  in  the  beginning,  has  sadly  de- 
teriorated in  its  purpose,  and  that  it  will  continue  so  to  do  if  P«i^ 
mitted  to  exist  at  alL  It  is  high  time  that  something  ne«  »^, 
introduced  to  take  its  pUue,  and  happy  shaU  I  be  If  you  or  an/ "( 
your  readen  can  offer  a  suggestion  on  the  subject. 

••  I  am,  yours,  &c^    ^ 

"TreopkiW* 


I 
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OHAPTBB  XXII  i  '^^^  foreaken  him.    He  knew  perfectly  well  that  what 

I  little  reputation  be  bod  lor  respcctubility  would  Boon 
WAiTHB  MOSS  MAKBB  HI8  LAST  APPKAEAMCB.  ^  \^^^  for  Jackson  was  taking  great  pains  to  inform 

'nT£  mnst  now  retnm  to  Walter  Hobs.  For  some  !  crei?  one  of  his  real  ch^^cter  and  f oimer  convictiona. 
I V  days  after  bia  parting  from  Robert  EraoB  he  He  now  became  utterly  reckleaa,  and  no  longer  at- 
amnsed  bimself  by  attending  eome  ra^ecoursCB  in  the  tempted  to  conceal  his  drunken  babit«  from  any  one. 
country.  If,  in  the  day-time,  bad  fortune  attended  At  laat  he  had  lost  or  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  th« 
him,  in  the  erening  he  Bought  consolation  for  bia  loiees  |  thousand  pounds  he  had  received  from  Bobert,  and  ha 
in  drink.    His  canning,  to  a  certain  degree,  eeemed  to  |  returned  t«  London  to  provide  himself  with  more.    It 
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was  then  that  he  wrote  the  letters  to  Robert,  froit- 
lessljr  demanding  moneji  and  using  threats  to  obtain 
it.  jDnring  those  days  he  was  incessantly  dmnk,  and 
incapable  of  carrying  out  any  resolution  he  formed. 

One  morning  he  had  determined  to  dog  the  steps  of 
Bobert  Evans,  and  to  follow  him  through  the  streets, 
proclaiming  to  every  one  he  met  that  he  was  a  forger. 
As  he  attempted  to  leave  the  house,  however,  a  sensa- 
tion of  weakness  came  over  him,  which  he  sought 
to  dispel  by  taking  a  quantity  of  brandy.  Feeling 
stronger  from  the  draught  he  tried  again  to  go  out, 
when  a  singular  shivering  fit  came  over  him,  and, 
although  he  felt  no  weakness,  his  legs  seemed  paralysed, 
and  he  was  unable  to  walk.  Still  he  would  not  give  up 
his  intention  of  annoying  Robert,  and  as  he  could  not 
go  himself,  he  engaged  a  ruffianly  horse-chanter  of 
his  acquaintance  to  follow  and  insult  Evans  wherever 
he  went,  calling  him  a  thief  and  a  forger.  To  this 
man  Robert  was  personally  unknown ;  but  Moss 
described  him  as  well  as  he  oould,  and  the  house  where 
he  resided  in  Harley  Street.  The  fellow,  who  was  a  no- 
toriously bad  character,  and  well  known  to  the  police, 
readily  undertook  the  commission,  and  planted  himself 
before  Robert's  house,  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  him 
the  moment  he  should  leave  it.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Robert  Evans  did  not  leave  his  house  the  whole  of 
that  day.  The  man  waited  for  several  hours,  till  at 
last  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  policeman  on  the 
beat,  who,  looking  at  him  attentively,  remembered  to 
have  had  him  in  custody  on  the  charge  of  skittle- 
sharping;  and  he  also  knew  him  to  be  the  constant 
associate  of  thieves  and  bad  characters.  The  police- 
man, placing  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  could 
see  and  not  be  seen*  remarked  that  the  fellow  frequently 
passed  before  Robert's  house,  apparently  watching  it 
with  great  earnestness.  Still  the  nmn  did  nothing  that 
could  give  him  occasion  to  interfere,  and  he  took  no 
notice  of  him  beyond  watching  his  movements  from 
time  to  time.  When  dusk  came  on,  as  the  fellow  was 
still  there,  the  policeman  considered  he  should  not  be 
exceeding  his  duty  if  he  knocked  at  the  house  to  inform 
the  proprietor  that  a  suspicious-looking  man  had  been 
hovering  about  the  whole  of  the  day,  evidently  with 
some  dishonest  intention.  Robert  did  not  see  the 
policeman,  as  he  had  given  orders  that  day  to  admit  no 
one,  and  it  was  his  visit  which  had  caused  him  so 
much  alarm  when  the  servant  told  him  of  it.  When 
the  policeman  left  the  house  he  walked  up  to  the  man, 
and  looking  him  earnestly  in  the  face,  said  if  he  was 
not  very  much  mistaken  they  had  met  befora  The 
fellow,  who  had  noticed  the  policeman  go  to  Robert's 
house,  begun  to  fear  that  the  place  was  getting  too  hot 
for  him,  lo  he  merely  muttered  some  unintelligible 
excuse^  audi  turning  away,  proceeded  homewards  to 
inform  Moss  of  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  mission. 

When  he  arrived  he  found  Moss  helpless  and  un- 
conscious, and  suffering  under  a  terrible  attack  of 
deliriwm  tremens.  For  some  days  he  hung  between  life 
and  death,  and  it  was  only  by  the  extraordinary  skill 
of  the  medical  man  who  attended  him,  aided  by  a 
naturally  good  constitution,  that  he  was  able  in  some 
degree  to  recover. 

When  Moss  quitted  his  sick-bed  he  was  the  mere 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  so  terribly  had  his  appear- 
ance changed  for  the  worse.  It  would  hardly  have 
appeared  possible,  to  an  unscientific  observer,  that  so 
great  a  change  could  have  taken  place  in  any  human 
being  in  so  short  a  time.    His  illness  had  by  no  means 


cured  him  of  his  intemperate  habits ;  and  so  great  was 
his  craving  for  ardent  spirits,  that  he  insisted  on  pro- 
curing them  in  spite  of  all  the  advice  given  him  to  the 
contrary.  The  result  of  his  renewed  intemperance  was 
a  relapse,  from  which  he  recovered  with  still  greater 
difficulty  than  he  had  done  before.  Not  only  in  person, 
but  in  mind  also  had  he  changed  for  the  worse.  He 
was  continually  in  fits,  either  of  despondency  or  rage, 
and  in  the  latter  he  made  use  of  the  foulest  abmte  and 
invectives  against  Robert  Evans.  At  last  his  friend 
the  horse-chanter,  getting  tired  of  his  incessant  abuse, 
said  to  him — 

"  But  if  you  have  so  strong  a  case  against  the  fellow, 
why  do  you  not  split  ux>on  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  make 
him  pay  down  a  handsome  sum  for  hush-money  ?  If  lie 
has  forged  all  them  bills,  that  you  state  he  has,  why  do 
you  not  get  hold  of  one  of  them  P  You  might  then  do 
what  you  like  with  him.  Why,  he  would  be  like  a  baby 
in  your  hands." 

**\  am  afraid  he  has  been  too  deep  for  me,"  said 
Moss,  "  or  I  would  give  him  no  quarter;  you  may  take 
your  oath  of  it.  However,  only  let  me  get  a  little 
stronger,  and  I  will  be  quits  with  him  yet ;  that  I 
promise  you." 

"  How  so  P" 

**  By  merely  going  to  the  fellow's  office,  whoso  name 
he  has  forged,  and  insisting  on  seeing  him.  His  clerks, 
whom  I  know  are  all  in  the  pay  of  Svans,  will  keep  me 
out  if  they  can :  but  go  I  vdll,  till  I  have  seen  their 
master."  And  here  again  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
horrible  fits  of  abuse. 

"  Wliat  is  the  use  of  going  on  in  that  way  P*  said  his 
friend.  "  You  had  better  try  ajid  get  stronger,  and 
then  do  what  you  like ;  only  shut  up  now." 

**  I  wish  I  could  get  stronger,"  said  Moss,  **  I  would 
not  be  long  about  it." 

''  How  do  you  expect  to  get  strong,"  said  his  com- 
panion, '^  if  you  live  like  a  boarding-school  girl  in  that 
milk-and-water  way  P  If  you  want  to  get  stronger,  you 
should  of  course  live  upon  stronger  things." 

**  I  would  soon  do  that  if  I  thought  I  should  get 
better,"  said  Moss. 

**  WeU,  try,"  said  his  friend,  "  Let  me  get  yon  a 
bottle  of  brandy  and  see  what  that  will  do." 

Moss  took  his  advice  and  sent  for  the  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  before  night  he  and  his  companion  had 
contrived  to  swallow  the  greater  portion  of  it.  Moss 
certainly  appeared  to  gain  considerable  strength  hy 
his  potations,  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  leare 
the  house  that  day  with  any  hope  of  seeing  Mr.  M&c- 
mardo. 

His  friend  now  left  him,  and  Moss  sat  for  some  time 
in  a  half-somnolent  state,  while  the  effects  of  the 
brandy  were  going  off.  It  was  evening,  but  still  hardly 
dusk,  when  he  awoke  from  it,  and  he  found  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  room.  There  stood  just  inside  the  door  a 
singular-looking  character.  He  was  dressed  in  drab 
knee-breeches,  with  blue  and  white  striped  stockings, 
and  buckles  on  his  shoes.  He  wore  a  long  waistcoat, 
with  gaudy  flowers  embroidered  on  it;  a  long,  brownish 
red  body  coat  ornamented  with  pewter  buttons;  a  high 
shirt-collar,  with  a  bright  handkerchief  tied  loosdy 
round  his  neck.  His  face,  which  was  flat  and  hirg«. 
had  on  it  a  broad,  stupid  grin,  which  was  sarmounted 
by  a  wig  of  coarse  red  hair,  while  he  held  in  his  hands 
a  drab  wide-awake  hat,  which  he  was  rapidly  tnming 
round.  He  moved  not  from  the.  position  he  was  in. 
but  gazed  at  Moss  with  a  stupid  leer.     Altogether  he 
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resembled  one  of  those  buffoons  which  are  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  ooncert-rooms  of  dnnking-houses 
in  the  metropolis. 

Moss  gaeed  a;t  him  with  intense  surprise,  and  at  last 
said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  want  here  P"  The  figure 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  grin  and  leer  at  Moss 
in  the  same  absurd  manner. 

"  I  ask  you,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  said  Moss. 
StUl  the  figure  made  no  reply. 

Moss  now  began  to  get  angry  at  the  trick  he  belieyed 
was  being  played  on  him,  and  placing  his  hands  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair  for  support,  he  rose  with  difficulty, 
with  the  intention  of  approaching  the  figfure.  He  was 
no  sooner  in  an  erect  posture,  than  he  found  himself 
alone.  He  now  sat  down  in  his  chair,  rang  the  bell, 
and  waited  till  the  servant  came  into  the  room. 

"  Who  was  that  fellow  who  has  just  left  the  room  P" 
he  inquired  of  the  old  woman  who  waited  on  him, 
partly  as  nurse  and  partly  as  servant. 

'^  I  saw  no  one,  sir,"  she  replied.  "  No  one  has  been 
in  the  house  but  myself  for  the  last  half  hour." 

"  Do  not  tell  mo  a  lie,"  said  Moss.  '*  Do  you  think 
I  am  mad  or  drunk  P  I  tell  you,  there  was  a  fellow 
in  knee-breeches,  with  buckles  on  his  shoes,  in  this 
room  not  three  minutes  ago." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  wonder,  and  said, 
"  You  must  have  been  asleep,  sir,  and  dreamt  it.  I 
assure  you  no  one  has  been  here.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  without  my  knowing  it." 

Moss  was  upon  the  point  of  again  calling  her  a  liar, 
when  the  thought  struck  him,  that  possibly  he  might 
have  been  asleep.  He  therefore  said  no  more  about  it, 
but  told  the  woman  to  come  up  again  in  an  hour's 
time,  to  see  if  he  wanted  anything,  as  he  should  then 
go  to  bed. 

The  woman  now  left  the  room,  and  Moss  continued 
in  his  chair,  attempting  to  force  his  mind  as  to  the 
certainty  of  his  having  been  asleep  or  aw&keu  He 
could  come,  however,  to  no  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
and  he  sat  moodily  watching  the  door  for  the  re- 
appearance of  the  figure.  It  came  not;  and  he 
remained  quiet  till  the  old  woman  brought  in  the 
candles,  which  she  placed  on  the  table,  and  then  left 
him. 

Moss  now  sat  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours  longer, 
and  began  to  think,  after  all,  he  must  have  been 
asleep.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Bobert  Evans, 
and  the  manner  he  should  proceed  against  him.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  he  continued  till  he  began  to  feel 
fatigued,  and  he  then  resolved  to  retire  for  the  night. 
He  entered  his  bedroom  and  undressed  himself,  and 
after  having  lighted  a  night-light,  got  into  bed.  Al- 
though he  closed  his  eyes,  he  had  no  inclination  to 
sleep,  and  he  continued  the  same  train  of  thought 
which  had  occupied  him  before  he  went  to  bed. 
Presently,  finding  his  position  an  uncomfortable  one, 
he  partly  raised  his  head,  with  the  intention  of  making 
an  alteration  in  his  pillow,  when  to  his  intense  sur- 
prise, he  saw,  standing  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  same 
figure  which  had  been  in  his  sitting-room,  gating  at 
him  with  the  same  stupid  leer  on  its  coqntenanoe. 

Moss,  now  in  a  state  of  great  surprise,  rose  in  his 
bed,  and  gazed  at  the  figure,  who  remained  in  the  same 
position,  and  twisting,  as  before,  his  hat  rapidly  round 
in  his  hand. 

After  looking  at  the  figure  for  a  few  moments,  Moss's 
astonishment  gave  way  to  terror*  and  taking  the  beU- 
pull  in  his  hand  (which  hung  on  the  opposite  side  of 


the  bed),  he  rang  it  so  violently  for  assistance,  that  in 
a  few  moments  afterwards  the  old  woman  entered  the 
room  with  an  expression  of  fear  on  her  countenance 
scarcely  less  than  his  own.  They  gazed  for  a  second 
at  each  other  in  silence,  and  then  Moss  said,  "  Who  is 
this  fellow  P"  As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  spot 
where  the  figure  had  been  a  moment  before,  but  it  had 
disappeared.  The  woman,  who  of  course  saw  nothing, 
gazed  at  Moss  with  ajstonishment  and  alarm. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  must  have  been  dreaming,"  she  said, 
as  soon  as  she  had  somewhat  recovered  herself. 

"  You  lie  1"  said  Moss.  "  I  have  not  been  dreaming. 
I  saw  the  fellow  standing  there  as  plainly  as  I  see  you 
now." 

The  old  woman  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  with 
a  countenance  expressive  both  of  fear  and  astonish- 
ment. When  Moss  had  recovered  a  little,  he  told  her 
to  go  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door ;  but  to  keep 
outside,  so  as  to  enter  again  the  moment  he  called  her. 
She  did  as  she  was  ordered;  and  Moss,  placing  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  anxiously  gazed  for  some  time  on 
the  spot  where  the  figure  had  stood.  It  did  not^  how- 
ever, appear;  and  at  last,  being  tired  of  watching,  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  old  woman  to  go  to  bed, 
adding,  sullenly,  "  I  suppose  I  must  either  have  been 
mad  or  dreaming." 

The  old  woman  now  left  him  without  making  any 
remark ;  and  Moss  again  lay  down,  trying,  if  possible, 
to  account  for  the  apparition  he  had  seen.  With  half - 
closed  eyes,  he  continued  in  this  train  of  thought  for 
some  minutes,  when  suddenly  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw 
again  before  him  the  same  fig^ure,  and  in  the  position 
it  had  been  when  he  rang  for  the  serv&nt.  Moss, 
terribly  alarmed,  again  seized  the  bell,  and  rang  it 
even  more  violently  than  before,  keeping  his  eyes  all 
the  time  fixed  on  the  figure,  nor  did  he  move  them 
from  it  till  the  old  woman  came  into  the  room.  Moss 
turned  for  an  instant  to  speak  to  her,  but  before  he 
coxdd  utter  a  word,  he  again  looked  towards  the  figure 
so  aa  to  be  able  to  see  in  what  manner  it  would  leave 
the  room — ^but  it  was  no  longer  there.  The  entrance 
of  the  old  woman  seemed  to  have  caused  it  to  vanish. 
Beeoiute  as  Moss  generally  was,  he  was  now  neai*ly 
beside  himself  with  terror,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf.    When  a  little  calmer,  he  said  to  the  servant : 

"  Sit  down  in  that  chair,  and  do  not  attempt  to  leave 
it  f^ain  to-night." 

"  But  I  must  go  downstairs,  sir,"  she  said,  "  if  it  is 
only  to  lock  up  the  house." 

"  Sit  there,  you  hag,  I  say,"  he  screamed  at  her, 
"  and  do  not,  at  your  peril,  attempt  to  move,  until  I 
give  you  permission." 

The  old  woman  was  too  frightened  to  disobey  him, 
and  seated  herself  in  the  chair,  as  she  was  directed. 
Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  both  remained  in  the 
same  position.  Moss,  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  on 
the  spot  where  the  figure  had  stood,  and  the  old 
woman,  with  folded  arms  and  drooping  head,  sitting 
suUehly  by  bim  the  while.  It  was  nearly  morning 
before  Moss  fell  asleep;  and  the  old  woman,  profiting 
by  the  opportunity,  glided  stealthily  out  of  the  room, 
and  sought  her  own  bed. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  before 
Moss  awoke.  After  the  old  woman  had  asdsted  in 
dressing  him,  he  entered  his  sitting-room,  where  he 
found  his  friend  the  horse-chanter  awaiting  him. 

"  Well,  what  sort  of  a  night  have  you  passed  P"  he 
said  to  Moss. 
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'       "  A  very  uncomfortable  one,"  said  Moss,  **  and  I  do 
not  feel  at  all  well  this  morning." 

"Well,  you  do  look  rather  seedy,"  said  his  friend; 
"  but  your  breakfast  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Moss. 

"  Were  you  ill  last  night  ?"  his  friend  inquired. 

"  Yes,  very,"  said  Moss.  "  I  suspect  I  drank  more 
than  I  ought  to  have  done  yesterday  afternoon." 

**  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  he  said.  **  You  know  the 
cure  for  that — ^a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you.  There 
is  nothing  like  it,  you  know." 

The  conversation  between  these  two  worthies  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  time  Moss  was  at  his  break- 
fast. At  last  his  companion  said  to  him,  "  What  do 
you  intend  doing  about  your  friend  Evans  P  I  very 
much  susj>ect  he  is  altogether  setting  you  at  defiance. 
He  knows  you  ai*e  ill,  and  thinks  you  have  not  the 
pluck  to  do  anything." 

"He  will  find  out  the  contrary  before  the  day  is 
over,"  said  Moss,  vindictively.  "  If  I  could  only  get 
up  sufficient  strength  after  breakfast  I  would  go  down 
to  Macmurdo's  office,  and  insist  on  seeing  him,  and 
telling  him  all. 

"  I  think,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  would  be  quite 
right.    He  richly  deserves  it.     How  do  you  fed  now  ?" 

"  I  feel  stronger  than  I  did,  thanks  to  the  breakfast, 
but  I  am  hardly  equal  to  leaving  the  house  at  present." 

"  Take  a  glass  of  brandy  now,  and.  that  will  help 
you." 

"  Get  out  the  bottle,"  said  Moss ;  "  there  is  the  key." 

The  horse-chanter  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  taking 
out  the  bottle  of  brandy  they  each  took  a  glass,  then  a 
second,  and  then  a  third. 

"  I  feel  better  now,"  said  Moss ;  "  and  I  have  pluck 
enough  for  anything.     Let  us  start  off  at  once." 

Moss  was  soon  prepared  to  leave  the  house.  A  cab 
having  been  called,  they  entered  it,  and  the  coachman 
was  told  to  drive  to  Mr.  Macmui*do's  office.  On  the 
road  the  effects  of  the  stimulants  Moss  had  swallowed 
began  to  subside,  and  he  felt  very  faint.  His  friend 
noticed  it,  and  proposed  that  they  should  go  into  a 
public- house,  and  get  something  to  strengthen  him. 
Moss  made  no  objection,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  cab  pulled  up  at  a  public-house,  which  Moss 
and  his  friend  entered,  and  swaUowed  glass  after 
glass  of  liquor  till  both  were  intoxicated.  The  cab 
arrived  at  Macmurdo*s  office,  and  the  horse-chanter, 
who  was  the  least  intoxicated  of  the  two,  asked  the 
driver  to  help  Moss  into  the  house. 

"Wont  you  come,  old  fellow P"  stammered  Moss 
from  the  pavement. 

"  No ;  I  would  rather  not,"  he  said.  "  I  will  stay 
where  I  am." 

You  are  a  coward,"  roared  out  Moss. 
No,  I  ain't,"  was  the  reply.    "  You  go  in,  and  get 
your  affair  over.     I  will  stop  here." 

"  I  say  you  are  a  coward,"  said  Moss.  "  You  are 
afraid,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so  if  you  like,"  said  his  companion, 
who  possibly  had  his  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to 
get  into  a  row. 

"  Will  you  come  P"  again  roared  Moss. 

"No,  I  will  not,"  was  the  answer. 

Moss  now  replied  by  a  volley  of  oaths  (which  we 
will  refrain  from  repeating),  and  grasping  the  cabman 
firmly  by  the  arm,  he  staggered  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  office  his  drunken 
condition  was  easily  perceived  by  the  clerks. 
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"  What  do  you  bring  that  fellow  here  for  P"  said  one 
of  them  to  the  cabman.    "  What  does  he  want." 

"  I  don*t  know  what  he  wants,"  said  the  man.  *'  He 
asked  me  to  bring  him  in  here,  and  I  have  done  it" 

"  I  want,"  said  Moss,  "  to  tell  your  master  that  he 
is  a  thief  and  a  forger.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that;  he 
is  a  gentleman,  and  no  mistake.  Still  he  has  no  right 
to  forge  biUs,  and  I  will  speak  to  him." 

"Here,  walk  out  of  this  place,"  said  one  of  the 
clerks,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  and  pushing  him 
towards  the  door,  "  and  if  you  have  sense  enough  to 
understand  what  I  say,  remember  this — ^the  next  time 
you  make  your  appearance  here  I  will  give  yon  in 
charge  of  the  police."  So  saying  he  pushed  Mobs  into 
the  passage,  and  closed  the  door. 

Moss  was  so  bewildered  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  that  he  was  incapable  of  making  any  replj, 
and  the  driver  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  back 
into  the  cab.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  in  it  he  became 
totally  insensible,  and  was  conducted  home  in  that 
condition,  and  carried  by  the  cabman  and  his  friend 
into  his  sitting-room,  where  they  left  him  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  his  potations. 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  Moss  awoke  from  his 
drunken  slumbers.  For  some  moments  he  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  understanding  the  position  he 
was  in.  At  last,  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  sofa,  when,  to  his  intense  terror,  he 
saw  standing  before  hJTn  the  figure  which  had  caused 
him  so  much  alarm  the  previous  evening.  He  at- 
tempted to  speak  to  it,  but  he  could  Hoi  utter  a  word; 
and  he  sat  there,  motionless,  gazing  at  the  figure. 
which  continued  to  regard  him  with  the  same  utnpid 
leer  on  his  countenance.  Presently  he  resolved  on 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  servant,  but  to  do  so  he  must 
have  passed  close  to  the  figure,  and  this  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  attempt.  Driven  at  last  to  despair,  he 
found  his  voice,  and  screamed  lustily  for  help.  For- 
tunately the  old  woman  was  within  hearing,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  came  into  the  room ;  but  as  soon  as 
Moss  caught  sight  of  her  the  figure  vanished. 

"  Sit  down  there  you  hag,"  he  roared  at  her,  point- 
ing to  a  chair,  "  sit  down;  and  if  you  attempt  to  move 
I  will  discharge  you  at  once." 

"I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  and  discharge  mj- 
self,  and  immediately  too,"  was  her  reply.  "  I  wont 
stop  here  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  manner  by  yon  or 
any  one  else;"  and  she  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Moss  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  her  leaving  him 
and  said  to  her,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  mean 
it,  I  was  only  in  fun." 

"  I  do  not  like  such  fun,"  said  the  woman,  who  nov 
perceived  that  she  was  getting  the  upper  hand.  *'  I^ 
is  not  worth  my  while  stopping  here  for  the  mone/ 
you  pay  me  when  you  are  civil ;  and  I  won't  be  abnwd 
by  you  any  more,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Moss ;  "  if  you  are  not  paid  enon^h, 
you  can  have  more.  There's  half-a-crown  for  yon. 
Now  sit  down  like  a  good  soul,  and  do  not  leare  me 
again." 

The  woman  pocketed  the  money,  and  seated  her- 
self opposite  to  Moss. 

"  Is  your  granddaughter  in  the  house  P"  he  said  to 
her. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  she  is,"  replied  the  woman  in  a  most 
respectful  manner. 

"Tell  her  to  go  out  then,  and  get  me  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  for  I  am  so  dead  beat  I  cannot  move." 
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The  old  woman  readily  obeyed  him,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  girl  returned  with  the  brandy,  of  which 
Moss  swallowed  a  glass,  and  in  a  fit  of  complaisance 
offered  another  to  the  old  woman,  who  accepted  his 
courtesy  with  much  amiability ;  and,  smiling,  di*ank 
to  his  "  much  better  health." 

Finding  himself  somewhat  stronger.  Moss  and  the 
old  woman  conversed  together  till  it  was  time  for  her 
to  go  to  bed.  He  insisted  on  her  sitting  up  with 
him  again,  till  he  fell  asleep,  which  was  at  a  late  hom* 
of  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  while  Moss  was  at  breakfast,  his 
friend  entered,  and  they  talked  together  over  the 
events  of  the  previous  day. 

"We  made  a  regular  mull  of  it  yesterday,"  said 
Moss,  "  but  I  hope  we  shall  have  better  luck  to-day," 

*'  You  intend  trying  it  again,  then?"  said  his  friend. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Moss. 

"  But  will  they  admit  you  at  the  office  P" 

"  From  what  I  remember  of  yesterday,  I  do  not  expect 
they  will,*'  said  Moss.  "  I  shall  not  tiy  that  dodge  any 
more.  I  know  that  Macmurdo  goes  home  every  day  to 
dinner  at  six  o'clock,  and  I  shall  call  at  his  private 
house  shortly  afterwards." 

"  Take  care  you  have  your  wits  about  you  this  time," 
said  the  horse-chanter. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Moss.  "  To-day  I  wiU  be  as 
sober  as  a  judge.  Out  of  this  room  I  do  not  go  till  six 
o'clock." 

"  That's  right,"  said  his  friend.  "  I  would  not  take 
a  drop  of  anything  all  day  if  I  weie  yon,  till  the 
moment  before  you  leave  the  house,  and  then  I  would 
just  swallow  a  dram  to  give  me  strength." 

*'  Nor  then,  neither,"  said  Moss.  "  I  do  not  touch  a 
drop  to-day.  I  begin  to  suspect  this  is  my  last  go,  and 
that  scoundrel  Evans  has  been  too  deep  for  me,  stupid 
as  I  thought  him.  However,  I  will  know  more  about 
it  before  night." 

Moss's  friend  sat  with  him  for  some  time,  frequently 
awallowing  glasses  of  brandy  the  while,  from  which, 
however,  Moss  cautiously  abstained.  When  his  friend 
rose  to  leave,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  go  until  the 
old  woman  had  taken  his  place,  so  much  did  he  dread 
the  appearance  of  the  phantom.  Shortly  before  six 
o'clock  Moss,  after  making  some  alterations  in  his 
toilette,  told  the  old  woman  to  send  her  granddaughter 
for  a  cab,  for  even  then  he  would  not  trust  himself 
alone  for  fear  he  might  behold  the  figure.  When  he 
arrived  at  Mr.  Macmurdo's  house  he  got  out  of  the  cab 
steadily  enough,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Is  Mr.  Macmurdo  at  home  P"  he  inquired  of  the 
footman. 

"  No,  sir,  he  is  not,"  was  the  man's  reply,  "  but  I 
expect  him  in  very  shortly.  Do  you  wish  to  see  him 
very  particularly  ?" 

"I  do  indeed,"  said  Moss.  "It  is  on  a  matter  of 
business  of  the  utmost  importance." 

"  Then  you  had  better  come  in,  sir,  and  wait  in  his 
study  till  he  arrives,"  said  the  man,  making  way  for 
him  to  enter. 

Moss  put  his  foot  inside  the  door,  and  there  stood 
motionless.  In  a  moment  afterwards  he  struck  out 
into  a  cold  perspiration,  and  looked  so  faint  and  ill 
that  the  man  thought  he  would  have  fallen. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  sir  P"  he  inquired,  taking  him  by 
the  arm.    "  Let  me  assist  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Moss,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  state  of 
intense  terror,  for  he  saw  standing  in  the  passage. 


behind  the  footman,  the  phantom  he  so  much  dreaded. 
"  Help  me  back  into  the  cab,  I  am  very  ill.  I  will  call 
and  see  Mr.  Macmurdo  another  day.  Never  mind  my 
name,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Help  me  quick  into  the 
cab." 

The  man  helped  him  across  the  pavement,  and  as 
soon  as  Moss  was  seated  he  told  the  coachman  to 
drive  home  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He  then  closed 
his  eyes,  and  did  not  again  open  them  till  the  cab 
pulled  up  at  his  own  door. 

It  is  useless  further  to  follow  the  career  of  Moss. 
The  phantom  continued  to  pursue  him,  and  its  visits 
became  more  frequent,  and  Moss  proportionately  more 
terrified  at  beholding  it.  He  knew  he  could  obtain 
momentary  courage  by  swallowing  brandy,  but  he  knew 
equally  well  he  was  killing  himself  by  so  doing.  The 
old  woman  remained  almost  always  with  him,  night 
and  day,  till  at  last  she  became  scarcely  less  obnoxious 
to  him  than  the  phantom  itself.  When  she  was  not 
present  the  phantom  immediately  appeared,  and  when 
she  entered,  it  vanished. 

At  last  Moss  could  suppoi*t  the  infliction  no  longer. 
One  morning,  when  the  old  woman  was  out  of  the 
room,  he  jerked  the  bellpuU  with  such  violence  that 
the  rope  came  down  in  his  hand.  When  she  entered 
the  room  and  saw  the  mischief  he  had  done,  she  gave  a 
grin  of  satisfaction,  but  said  nothing.  She  calculated 
that  a  portion  of  her  annoyance,  at  any  rate,  would 
cease  for  some  time,  as  she  would  now  have  an  excuse 
for  saying  she  had  not  heard  him  when  he  wanted  her. 
The  next  morning,  after  she  had  left  the  room.  Moss, 
who  had  been  silently  lying  awake  for  some  time,  rose 
with  difficulty  from  his  bed,  and,  with  half-closed  eyes, 
so  that  he  might  not  see  the  phantom,  fastened  one  end 
of  the  bellpull  to  the  curtain-rod,  and  tying  the  other 
round  his  neck,  stepped  from  the  bed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  a  corpse. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held  the  same  evening,  the 
principal  evidence  taken  being  that  of  the  old  woman. 
She  described  her  master  as  having  suffered  from  the 
"horrors"  for  some  time  past.  Not  the  slightest  doubt 
was  thrown  on  her  testimony,  for  Moss  was  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  be  an  inveterate  drunkard ;  and 
a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity  was  returned. 

It  is  in  the  miserable  end  of  such  a  man  that  we 
see  depicted  most  plainly  the  fatal  consequences  of 
an  ill-spent  life,  commencing  with  the  perversion  of 
talents  which  ought  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
possessor  of  them,  and  to  all  associated  with  him. 
No  doubt  the  picture  is  a  painful  one,  and  some  may 
object  to  the  portrayal  of  what  can  only  give  pain 
to  tender  Christian  hearts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
less  sensitive  manners,  it  may  be  feared,  will  be  more 
alive  to  the  almost  ludicrous  effects  produced  by 
deUrium  tremens  than  to  the  real  hoiTor  of  such  a 
death  as  we  have  here  described.  But  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  old  distich — 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  fn'ghtful  mien. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

It  must  be  seen,  however,  in  its  con«egu«nce«--fiO  far 
as  we  dai'e  to  trace  them — and  not  merely  in  the 
endeavour  to  accomplish  its  evil  purposes.  This  is 
why  we  have  chosen  to  follow  the  career  of  Walter 
Moss  to  its  fatal  termination.  Of  the  terrible  issue 
of  such  a  death,  following  such  a  life,  it  ia  not  for  us 
to  speak. 
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opinions  and  cba- 
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OompantiTe  piivacj.  Beyond  the  attention  naturally 
beatowed  upon  a  young  man  of  special  talent,  his 
college  career  as  scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor,  was  not 
essentially  different  from  that  of  scores  of  other  men 
at  either  uniTorsity;  while  the  thirty  years  spent  as 
parish  priest  of  a  small  Hampshire  village  were  as 
meek  and  unobtrasive  as  that  of  any  country  parson 
np  and  down  the  land.  Yet  of  this  simple  life  it  haa 
been  not  unjustly  said :  "  The  life  of  £ebie,  forming  a 
eommentanr  to  his  works,  particularly  his  furtive 
rueoes,  ought  to  be  the  history  of  the  reUgioos  mmd  of 
England  at  a  time  when  it  haa  been  more  stirred  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Keformation."  So  m^estic  is 
the  power  of  the  pen!  So  eitensive  the  influence  of 
one  sincere  and  earnest  thinker  1 

John  Kehlewas  bom  in  the  year  1792,  in  the  Tillage 
of  Fairford,  Olonceetersbire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Uie  Ber.  John  Keble,  vicar  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyri's  in 
tJ>at  county.  This  worthy  man,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age  in  the  discharge  of  his  miniBterial  duties,  himself 
conducted  the  entire  education  of  his  two  sona  John 
and  Thomas ;  and  with  such  succeBB,  that  John  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  elected  after  putJic 
competition  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  This  early  and  very  unusual  distinction  was 
only  a  prelude  to  greater  things.  In  1810,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  at  an  age  when  young  men  of  the  present 
day  are  only  just  entering  on  their  college  career,  he 
took  bis  degree  as  a  double  first,  attaining  the  hisbeet 
honours  both  in  classics  and  mathematics.  A  fdlow- 
ahip  at  Oriel  was  at  that  time  the  most  coTcted  honour 
at  the  university.  To  this  honour  it  was  yetj  soon 
the  good  fortune  of  Keble  to  attain ;  and  in  that 
famous  college,  round  the  common-room  fire  of  the 
fellows,  the  successful  young  student  was  brought 
into  familiar  contact  wiui  men  of  the  rarest  wit  and 
acnteat  intellectual  powers. 

From  very  early  years  he  had  desired  to  take  holy 
orders  in  the  church.  This  had  been  hia  deliberate 
choice  previous  to  his  university  successea,  and  those 
aucceaaea  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  induce  bim 
to  direct  bis  talents  into  other  and  more  profitable 
channels.  In  1815  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in 
1816  priest,  by  Bishop  Jackson.  For  some  time  h< 
officiated  aa  curate  to  two  small  country  parishes,  East 
Leach  and  Barthorpe,  while  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  tutor  and  occasionally  public  examiner  at 
Oxford.  In  1825  he  became  curate  of  Hursley  in 
Hampshire,  a  place  which  will  be  for  ever  affection- 
ately associated  with  hia  revered  name,  but  be  re- 
mained here  at  first  only  for  a  short  period.  Owing 
to  the  illneas  of  bis  aged  father  he  returned  to 
Fairford,  to  nurse  and  cconfort  >iim  in  his  declining 

ean.    In  1835,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  Eable's 
ther  died,  and  Keble  himaelf,  at  the  close  of  the 
aame  year  became,  throngb  the  patronage  of  Sir  W. 


Heatheote,  vicar  of  Huisley,  and  inbaeijaenUy  the 
husband  of  Miss  Martha  Olarke.  Here,  with  few  ud 
brief  ezoeptiona,  in  this  qoiet  ooontir  Ticatwe,  lie 
lived  and  thought  and  wrote,  from  1635  to  Im,  tk 
year  when  he  was  taken  to  hia  rest. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  eitenaive  personal  infinence 
exercised  by  Keble.  Probably  no  man  of  the  present 
age  haa  been  so  looked  up  to  and  consulted  in  qucstioni 
of  religious  difficulty  aa  the  bumble  vicar  of  Htuslej. 
Hia  correspondence  was  immense.  Whether  1:^  them- 
affected  simplicity  of  his  life,  his  sincerity,  his  gealle 
firmness,  or  by  the  reputation  and  respect  that  hia 
Ereat  work  had  won  for  him  in  all  parts  of  the  conntiy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  John  Keble,  in  the  hou 
of  doubt  and  diamav,  many  hundreds  turned  for  com- 
fort and  advice.  And,  where  it  was  possible,  he  -ku 
equally  accessible  to  all.  Without  yielding  the  minntat 
particular  of  what  he  considered  eaeential  truth,  he 
gave  hia  honest  unbiassod  opinion  to  all  that  sought  it ; 
at  the  same  time  with  so  mueb  gentleness,  m  mndi 


sibly  previoualy  unknown,  was  inevitably  sooner  or 
later  enrolled  in  the  long  list  of  his  cherished  frieudB. 
Whatever  meritb  may  attach  to  bis  other  pubhcations, 
Keble  is  beat  known  to  the  public  ae  the  author  ot  the 
"Christian  Tear,"  The  publication  of  this mort de- 
lightful and  inatruotive  book  was  delayed  for  nuuij 
years  after  it  was  first  projected.  Indeed  some  of  tw 
poems  were  written  soon  after  his  ordination,  thongh 
the  entire  volume  was  not  completed  till  the  year  tS^T 
The  natural  diffidence  and  humility  of  his  chancter 
prevented  liim  from  hurrying  into  print,  while  neither 
Keble  himself,  nor  the  friends  who  urged  him  to  pub- 
lish, ever  ventured  to  anticipate  a  tithe  of  the  wonder- 
ful success  with  which  that  little  volume  hss  bem 
bleaaed  by  God.  When  we  say,  that  from  the  time  at 
its  first  appearance  to  the  present  day,  the  "  ChrisliM 
Year  "  haa  been  through  upwards  of  ninety  edition); 
that  many  of  these  editions  were  very  large,  canaie^ 
of  at  leaat  three  thousand  copies  each ;  that  the  hutf 
itself  baa  not  been  read  once  for  a-ll,  and  then  ciiit 
aaide,  but  read  and  re-road  again  and  again,  the  con- 
stant companion,  friend,  and  comforter  of  thoasands 
in  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  under  all  conceivable  oit- 
cumstances ;  that  men  of  every  variety  of  opinion  hn^e 
recognized  in  its  poetry  tme  bfe  and  spirit,  and  in  iU 
doctrine  a  wholesome  rule  of  faith,  we  nave  said  more 
perhaps  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  book,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book.  The 
secret  of  this  success,  a  success  not  to  be  measured  k 
much  by  the  number  of  the  editiona  aa  by  the  indi- 
vidual influence  of  each  copy  of  each  edition,  is  to  U' 
found,  we  think,  in  the  unavoidable  conviction  that 
the  "  Christian  Tear  "  is  the  matured  woik  of  a  »in- 
cerely  religious  mind.  However  cynically  dispoetd. 
no  ciitio  could  question  the  devout  eameatnest  of  thii 
poet.  And  even  those  who  nuKbt  conscientiotulj 
difier  from  certain  doctrinal  detuis,  would  hail  will 
pleasure  something  real  and  simple,  somethii^  pl^ 
and  artleaa,  a  work  over  the  greater  portions  oi  whieo 
Ohriatians  of  every  shade  of  opinion  might  meet  and 


Tar  more  is  demanded  from  a  reli^ous,  than  from 
what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  a  Kcuki 
poet.  No  doubt  iJI  wise  and  good  men  will  conaider  , 
the  spirit  of  poetry  debased  by  union  vrith  a  qncstioD- 
able  morality,  or  even  an  indefinite  religious  failh-  , 
But  auch  considerations  will  n'ot  weigh  with  the  man;-  ' 
The  popularity  of  Byron  and  Bums  ia  a  proof  of  lie 
homage  exacted  by  poetical  talents,  quite  apart  from  I 
the  character  or  creed  of  the  poet.  But  wc  doubt  if  •  : 
purely  rebgione  poet  would,  by  any  eierdae  of  nieie  ■ 
talent,  establiah  the  position  of  a  popular  favoantft 
unleM  also  recogniied  as  a  holy  liver  utd  an  ^cien'  I 
gnide.     The  reason  of  thia  is  obvions  eaough.    Be- 
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ligions  poetry  must  do  something  more  than  fascinate 
the  imagination  and  please  the  ear.  It  must  also  re- 
fine and  instract.  It  must  discourse  sweet  music  upon 
high  and  holy  themes.  Hence  any  want  of  capacity 
in  the  instructor,  or  any  want  of  solemnity  in  the 
musician,  will  sooner  or  later  counteract,  in  popular 
estimation,  the  greatest  talents  of  the  poet.  Ii  we  are 
not  mistaken,  Keble  fulfilled  these  conditions  with 
singular  exactness.  A  very  learned  scholar,  a  deeply- 
read  theologian,  distinguished  for  zealous  piety,  and 
displaying  in  his  own  priyate  daily  life  the  lessons  he 
undertook  to  recommend  to  others,  he  combined  with 
these  primary  qualifications  the  essential  gift  of 
poetical  power. 

The  "  Ohristiau  Year  "  requires  and  repays  consider- 
able study.  For  this  Tery  reason  its  success  is  the 
more  triumphant.  To  write  popularly,  that  is,  to 
please  and  interest  the  people,  the  general  mass  of 
ordinary  minds,  is  certainly  difficult,  and  demands 
peculiar  qualificationa*  But  to  write  so  as  to  please 
and  instruct  the  general  mass  of  educated  and  culti- 
vated minds  is  a  far  more  dif&cult  and  more  exalted 
task.  It  ifl  the  "  applause  of  applauded  men,"  to  which 
Macaulay  points  as  the  triumph  of  Byron.  We  have 
said  the  "  Christian  Year  "  has  not  been  a  book  read 
once  for  aU  and  then  cast  aside.  It  could  not  be. 
There  are  hidden  beauties  in  it  not  discovered  in  a 
first  or  second  or  even  third  reading ;  Rems  of  thought 
embedded  in  its  profound  depths,  &at  are  paE«ed 
unobserved  without  careful  and  painstaking  search. 
Such  a  book  can  never  be  popular  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  for  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
is  often  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  refer- 
ences, though  aided  with  occasional  foot-notes,  not 
immediately  apparent,  and  when  apparent,  often  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  uneducated.  Yet  in  a 
nigher  sense  it  becomes  popular,  and  increases  its 
popularity  year  by  year,  by  attracting  to  itself  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  study 
its  sacred  pages. 

As  an  example  of  the  sweeter  passages  in  the  poems, 
and  the  author's  loving  observation  of  nature,  we  may 
take  the  allusion  to  forest  leaves  in  autumn,  which 
will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  just  now,  when  the 
year  is  declining : — 

Red  o'er  the  forest  peen  the  setting  sim. 

The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 
That  crown'd  the  eflstern  copse  :  and  chill  and  dun 

Falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day. 

Now  the  tir'd  hunter  winds  a  parting  note, 
And  Echo  bids  good  night  from  every  glade ; 

Tet  wait  awhile,  and  see  the  calm  leaves  float 
Each  to  his  rest  beneath  their  parent  shade. 

How  like  decaying  life  they  seem  to  glide  t 
And  yet  no  second  spring  have  they  in  store. 

But  where  they  fall,  forgotten  to  abide 
Is  all  their  portion,  and  they  ask  no  more. 

Soon  o'er  their  heads  blithe  April  airs  shall  sing, 
A  thousand  wild  flowers  round  them  shall  unfold. 

The  green  buds  glisten  in  the  dews  of  spring, 
And  all  be  vernal  rapture  as  of  old. 

Unconscious  they  in  waste  oblivion  lie, 

In  all  the  world  of  busy  life  around 
No  thought  of  them  ;  in  all  the  bounteous  sky 

No  drop,  for  them,  of  kindly  influence  found. 

The  moral  is  pointed  by  the  unexpected  contrast : — 

Man's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again, 

Yet  he  complains,  while  these,  immurmuring  part 

With  their  sweet  lives,  as  pure  from  sin  and  stain, 
As  his  wheu  Eden  held  his  virgin  heart. 

The  chief  object  of  the  whole  series  is  mosfc  fairly 
gathered  from  its  brief  preface,  in  which  the  author 
premises,  that "  next  to  a  sound  rule  of  f  aiUi,  there  is 
nothinjy^  of  so  much  consequence  as  a  sober  standard 
of  feeung  in  matters   of  practical  religion/'     This 


"  sober  standard  of  feeling,"  no  less  tiian  the  "  sound 
rule  of  faith,"  he  considers  to  be  amply  provided  in  the 
authorized  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
"  the  object  of  the  volume,"  he  adds,  "  wiU  Be  attained 
if  any  person  find  assistance  from  it  in  bringing  his 
own  thoughts  and  feeUngs  into  more  entire  unison 
with  those  recommended  and  exemplified  in  the  Prayer 
Book."  The  book  opens  with  a  morning  and  an 
evening  hymn,  certain  verses  of  which,  now  rrequently 
sung  in  our  churches,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
best-known  portions  of  £he  entire  volume.  These 
verses  indeed  are  perfect  as  specimens  of  hymns  for 
common  use,  simple,  readily  appreciated,  of  unmixed 
metaphor,  earnestly  devout,  and  very  sweet  and  tender. 
We  then  start  with  Advent,  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  keeping  strictly  to  the  order  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  we  have  a  short  form  for  every  Sunday, 
holy  day,  and  saint's  dav  throughout  the  entire  year. 
To  quote  again  from  tne  preface.  "Something  has 
been  added  at  the  end  concerning  the  several  occa- 
sional services,  which  constitute,  fiom  their  personal 
and  domestic  nature,  the  most  perfect  insta^ce  of 
that  soothing  tendency  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  it  is 
the  chief  purpose  of  tnese  pages  to  exhibit."  Of  course, 
on  special  days,'  the  event  which  the  day  celebrates 
forms  the  subject  of  the  poem.  ^  On  ordinary  Sundays 
the  subject  is  sought  for  either  in  the  lessons  or  in  the 
epistle  or  gospel  for  the  day.  Many  of  these  poems 
are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  not  perhaps  so  simple  and 
easily  appreciated  as  the  morning  and  evening  nymns, 
but  wdl  worthy  of  close  study,  and  replete  with  poetic 
fervour  and  refined  reHgious  thouffht. 

In  1821 1(^eble  was  a  candidate  for  the  profeesorship 
of  poetiy  at  C^ord,  but  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1831,  however,  he  was 
elected  without  opposition  to  the  vacant  chair. 

A  carefully  emended  edition  of  Hooker,  a  life  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Wilson,  f  ermine  part  of  the  "  Library 
of  Anglo-Cathoho  Theology,"  and  a  second  volume  of 
sacred  poems,  published  in  1846,  and  called  "  Lyra  In- 
nocentium*"  were  the  other  principal  eflforts  of  J&eble's 
literary  life.  To  these  must  oe  added  a  large  number  of 
fugitive  pieces,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  letters,  referring 
more  especisdly  to  those  controversies  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  in  which  he  always  took  so  prominent  a  part. 
The  name  of  John  Keble,  however,  will  be  best  known 
to  posterity  in  connection  with  the  "  Christian  Year." 


LEON  AND  ATTALA. 

The-  early  history  of  France  abounds  in  interesting  episodes. 
The  story  of  Leon  and  Attala  is  one  among  many  which  illus- 
trate the  mannexa  of  the  age. 

The  sons  and  snccesaors  of  Glovia  of  France,  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  were  men  who  governed  by  the  rale  of  their  own 
despotic  will,  and  who  made  war  upon  each  other  or  their 
neighbours  without  any  other  objeot  than  that  of  incraasing 
their  own  possessions,  or  avenging  a  real  or  supposed  offence. 

Gondovald,  one  of  these  princes,  was  an  utter  barbarian ; 
defying  alike  heaven  and  earth,  he  committed  shameless  acts 
of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and,  amongst  other  lawless  deeds, 
seized  and  made  prisoner  Attala,  the  nephew  of  the  bishop  of 
Langres,  when  the  lad  was  ex^ying  a  solitary  ride. 

The  bishop  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  the  boy,  bat 
knowing  the  mercenary  nature  of  Oondovald,  felt  no  doubt 
that  a  heavy  ransom  would  redeem  the  prisoner.  Two  mes* 
sengers  were  accordingly  despatched  to  the  ooort  of  Gondovald, 
fully  empowered  to  treat  as  to  the  sum  demanded. 

Gondovald  refused  to  accept  any  ransom.  He  loved  money, 
but  his  hatred  to  the  bishop  of  Langres  overcame  his  greed  of 
gain.  He  indulged  his  revenge  at  the  expense  of  his  ooffers.  The 
boy  should  serve  in  the  stable,  and  reoeive  no  better  treatment 
than  the  meanest  chnrl.  Driven  from  the  tyrant's  ptmeoee, 
with  bk)ws  and  threats,  the  messengan  returned  with  the  md 
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re;  ftod  Uie  bishop  shut  himaelf  op 
alone  in  hu  chamber,  and  monmed  fbr  the  bo;  who  hnd  been 
u  the  light  of  bis  eyes. 

In  the  retinue  o?  the  bitbop  there  was  a  oommou  feeling  or 
legret  at  tlie  captiTity  of  Atiala  and  oT  intbgaation  ageinit 
OondoTald.  A  yonth  named  Leon  ibaied  Ibese  (Ming^  felt 
thou  indeed  more  keenly  than  any  other  of  the  honsehold. 
He  bad  been  pneetred  by  the  tendernera  of  tbe  bishop  when 
his  parents  were  martyred  by  the  pagan  OanlB.  He  bad  been 
bronght  np  with  Attala,  and  with  him  inBtroctciI  in  the  faith. 
Aclonand  warm  intimacy  had  Eabdaled  between  tho  boys;  they 
had  been  indeed  as  brothers.  In  the  weory  dny  and  wakefiil 
night  Leon  Ibonght  of  the  miecrablc  condition  of  Alfaila,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  hnd  resolved  DDattcDiptiD|;Iiisdclivcran<>e. 
letting  out  alone  on  his  journey,  be  travelled  to  within  a 
rt  distance  of  GoDdoTald'a  atronghold.  There  ho  put  up  at 
inn,  where  he  was  well  known  to  the  landlord  as  being 
attached  to  the  bishop.  To  this  man,  in  whom  he  hui!  entire 
confidence,  he  conunllmcsteil  Iub  ^losign  ;  and,  el  the  first  Btep 
towards  \\a  accomplislimcDt,  bccongbl  bim  to  eell  bim  as  n 
slave  to  Oondovald.  The  man,  after  pointing  out  Ihe  ti»lc  of 
the  odveutore,  and  strongly  dissuading  Leon  from  the  attiMopt. 
at  length  consented  lo  bis  wish.  They  went  together  to  Uio 
palace,  where  Qondovold  himself  pnrcbased  Leon  (or  his  slave, 
andgavefbrhimtwonty  golden  pieces.  These  twenty  pieces  were 
secretly  given  by  the  landlord  to  Leon,  and  he  was  left  to  tbe 
tender  merciee  of  one  whose  cruel  nature  was  proverbial. 

Leon  had  beeo  bought  on  account  of  his  axcellmuiy  in  all 
departments  of  cookery.  Oondovald  was  tme  of  Uune  who 
oared  for  his  table  not  only  being  amply  but  delicately'  spread, 
a  cook  Leon  was  exceedingly  akilfiil,  and  his  snccessee  iron 
the  &Tonr  of  his  majter.  But  day  followed  dayi  and  tbe 
voluntary  captive  neither  saw  nor  hoard  anything  of  the  object 
of  his  searoh.  He  was  cotefiil  to  render  himself  agreeable  to 
his  fellow-aervonts ;  and  they  made  good  nse  of  his  culinary 
powers,  loving  dainty  dishes  as  well  as  their  master.  By  their 
aid  I«on  was  made  ft«e  of  the  whole  pUce :  even  the  stsbles 
were  open  lo  him,  and  one  evening,  when  the  gky  waa  purple 
and  ftndded  with  stars,  be  found  Attala.  The  boy  was  asleep 
on  some  straw,  miserably  clad,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of 
111-nsage.  With  extreme  caution  Leon  awoke  his  Mend,  whoec 
surprise  may  be  easily  conceived.  He  explained  his  object,  and 
bidding  him  be  of  good  cheer,  left  him  for  the  niglit 

Next  day  Oondovald  gave  a  great  feast  to  hia  ohief  men. 
and  instmcted  Leon,  on  pnin  of  being  "served  aa  liogs  ate 
served,"  to  eiert  all  the  icsouroes  of  his  art  in  fiimishmg  the 
table.  Leon  promised  compliance,  and  kept  his  word.  During 
the  day  he  fonnil  opportunity  of  seeing  Attala,  and  warning 
bim  lo  bo  ready  for  flight  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
that  made  tbe  warmth  and  light  of  the  low-roofed  banqueting 
room  trdily  acceptable.  Gondovold  and  his  guests  feasted 
merrily,  drank  and  aang  and  quarrelled,  and  were  the  best  of 
friends  again.  At  a  late  hour  for  those  times  Oondovald  was 
nisted  to  hia  couch.  Leon  was  ordered  lo  attend  him.  lo 
^ve  his  commendation  foi  the  dinner ;  but  when  he  entered 
is  owner  was  asleep.  Ho  was  advised  by  the  chamberlain  to 
ftil  for  a  abort  time,  and  so  was  left  alone  with  the  tyrant. 
Tbe  moment  for  action  bod  arrived.  By  the  king's  left  hand 
Leon  deposited  the  twenty  golden  pieces  for  which  he  bad  sold 
his  freedom.  He  then  possessed  himself  of  the  king's  daggei 
and  slipped  quietly  from  the  room.  Hastening  to  the  stable 
ha  found  Attala,  full  of  ^prehension,  but  impatient  to  be  away. 
So  tbe  two  boya  Sod  together,  and  the  daricnets  seemed  to 
okat  away  as  they  advBueed,and  the  stats  came  out.  For 
three  days  they  were  in  tbe  woods,  travelling  by  night,  resting 
and  hiding  I7  day,  feeding  on  wild  fruits ;  but  tliey  quitted 
GoDdovald'a  territory  at  last,  and  shook  tbe  dust  from  tiieir  feet. 
"  Leon,  I  owe  my  liberty  to  you,"  was  Attala'a  worm  expression 
w  he  emlnaced  bis  friend. 

"Not  tom«"  WM  the  answer, "  but  to  Hdi  who  knows  how 
lodeliverr 

The  joy  of  the  bishop  on  Mceiving  lock  his  nephew— the 
indlgnatton  of  Oondovald  on  losing  both  his  cook  and  prisoner 
—may  be  eoaily  imagined. 
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The  commercinl  aapect  of  the  herring  fialier;  is  veij 
cnrions.  Those  connected  with  herring  commerct 
choose  to  do  business  in  a  very  pai-ticular  way,  which  ne 
will  endearoor,  oa  briefly  as  posaible,  to  explain  te  On 
leader.  Well  then,  thousands,  iiaj,  hundi-cds  of  then. 
Bauds  of  barrela  of  hei-ringa  are  annuaUT  bought  and 
sold  before  anj  of  tbe  fisli  that  are  to  fiJl  the  bantli 
have  been,  or  con  be  procured ;  for  it  is  a  pccuii^tj 
of  this  fishery  that  the  bargains  and  arrangementi 
connected  with  fatnre  Eeasons  are,  as  a  rule,  msde 
nearly  twelve  months  in  advance.  At  the  close  of  one ' 
season  the  bargain  for  the  next  fishing  is  arran^  j 
The  greatest  personage  in  connection  with  tbe  herring 
fishery  is  the  curer.  An  active  carer  is  the  man  who  I 
keeps  np  the  whole  fisheiT  fabric ;  he  does  all  the  oeca- 
sary  financing,  and  is  tne  middleman  or  go-betirea 
who  arranges  the  purchase  of  the  green  fish  from  \iu  ' 
fishermen,  and  after  curing  them  negotiates  then  sak 
to  the  continental  and  other  merchants.  He  a^nsUy  i 
bargains  with  a  skipper  to  receive  two  hundred  criDi 
of  fresh  herrings,  to  be  delivered  at  his  curing  jard  or  ^ 
station  during  the  season ;  for  these,  he  agrees  to  pij 
at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  cran — a  cran,  it  may  be  meU' 
tioned.  is  a  herring  measure  with  a  capacity  ot  con- 
taining forty-five  gaUons  of  ungiitted  herrings— ai 
well  as  various  perquisites,  in  the  shape  of  drying 
ground  for  nets,  refreshments  for  the  crew,  and  a  bud 
of  ready  money,  amounting  perhaps  to  fifteen  or  twenl; 
pounds,  by  way  of  what  is  called  "  bounty."  Tm 
curer's  bargain  is  made,  of  course,  with  the  own^r  or 
skipper  of  a  boat,  and  that  pei'sonage  has  to  provide 
his  vessel,  his  crew,  and  all  the  necessary  fishing-g«si.  j 
An  enterprising  curer  will  sometimes  contract  witb  1  I 
very  large  nninber  of  boat-owners,  so  that  he  neccs-  | 
sanly  carries  on  a  large  business,  having  to  provide  | 
salt,  dye  stufi^s,  barrel  wood,  &c.  He  has  likewise  y>  j 
keep  a  large  number  of  coopers  in  hia  employment  in 
order  to  superintend  "  the  cure  j"  he  has  to  engoge  1 
herring  gutters  and  packers,  and  generally  to  eipeJ"^  ■ 
large  sums  of  ready  monev  in  furtherance  of  hia  tuM- 
ncss ;  and  all  that  must  be  done  long  before,  in  (act 
twelve  months  before,  he  can  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  captains  he  has  contracted  with  will  be  abU  ^ 
capHire  a  ninsia  bciTinx.  1 
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The  cnrer  himeelf  ia  often  enough  tke  m«re  agent  of 
some  local  banker,  or  of  some  distont  bn  jer,  who  keeps 
>iini  in  funds  for  the  pnrpiMe  of  making  a  ^ood  speoa- 
lation;  and,  in  order  to  pnah  busineaa  and  turn  over 
capital,  HB  well  as  to  keep  down  pricee,  money  ii  often 
advanced  to  ajnbitioTU  voung  fishermen  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  a  boat  and  fishing-ge&r  on  their  own  account. 
Of  course  it  is  a  part  of  their  bargain  that  all  such 
boats  shall  fish  for  them  alone,  on  the  most  adran- 
tageooB  terms,  and  if  there  be  a  few  good  seasons 
the  gpecnlatiTe  fisherman  maj  get  out  of  the  ecrape ; 
bnt  as  the  cost  of  a  boat  and  a  suite  of  nete  is  Teiy  con* 
siderable,  the  resolt  too  often  is  that  the  ^onne  man,  if 
the  fisherj  tnms  out  to  be  nnproductive,  hnds  the 
whole  concern  hang  round  his  neck  hke  a  millstone, 
BO  that  in  the  end  he  is  too  glad  ta  get  quit  of  his 
bargain  on  the  curer's  own  terms.  Thehernng  fishery 
is  in  fact  a  lottery,  in  which  the  few  succeed  and  the 
many  fail;  so  that  when  there  is  a  bad  season,  that  is, 
a  season  in  which  an  averse  qoantity  of  herrings  is 
not  captured,  there  is  mnch  misery  among  the  fcher 
class ;  for  thej  "  lipj»en  "  to  the  herring  fishery  aa  to  a 
bank  account,  on  which  they  can  draw  for  ail  sorts  of 
supplies — furniture,  clothes,  house  rent,  marriage  por- 
tions for  sons  and  daughters,  new  sails,  additional 
netting,  and  even  new  boats  are  all  calculated  upon  as 
being  obtainable  from  the  season's  herring  fishery. 
Great  preparations  are  annually  made  on  the  Scottish 
north-east  coast  for  the  herring  fishery.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  fisher  people  lire  for  that  industry 
alone,  and  that  all  the  other  fisheries,  which  mieht  be 
made  equally  profitable,  were  indulged  in  mei-ely  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  time.  The  earliest  herring 
fishery  of  the  season  is  that  carried  on  in  the  island  c3 
Lewis ;   it  begins  generally  pretty  early  in  May,  and 


numerona  boats  attend  it,  eome  of  tliem  from  great 

distances.  As  the  season  advances  other  herring 
fisheries  come  into  play,  till  in  August  the  great  con- 
joined fishery  of  Wiclc  and  Fulteneytown  will  be  found 
in  active  operation.  Wick  is  the  nerring  metropolis 
of  Scotland;  its  harbour  forms  a  rendezvous  for  a 
thousand  boats  during  the  time  of  the  fishery,  and  it  is 
to  herrinKS  what  Manchester  is  to  cotton,  or  Birming- 
ham to  hardware.  Like  Amsterdam,  Wick  has  be^ 
founded  on  herring  bones. 

The  quays  of  Wick  and  Fulteneytown  present  t 
wonderful  sight  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats,  and  they 
begin  to  come  into  the  respective  harbours  shortly 
after  sunrise,  and  continue  to  arrive  till  the  day  is  far 
advanced,  thoee.  of  course,  who  have  been  at  the 
greatest  distance  being  the  last  to  enter.  The  moment 
Uie  boats  arrive  the  men  begin  to  deliver  the  herrings 
to  their  respective  curers,  pouring  basketful  after 
basketful  into  the  eutting- troughs.  Before  the  fisher- 
men obtain  any  relief  from  their  duty,  they  have  to 
bring  ashore  their  whole  drift  of  nets,  in  order  to  have 
it  carried  away  to  the  drying  ground  previous  to  its 
being  again  used,  for  were  the  nets  not  to  be  carefully 
dried  they  would  very  speedily  become  rotten.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  a  man  could  cany  his  whole  diift 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  have  a  certamty  thenof  taking 
as  many  herrings  as  be  can  take  at  present  with  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  netting.  As  the  day  advances 
carts  come  npon  the  scene  to  ^e  away  the  nets ;  wives 
and  sweethearts  and  children  arrive  to  note  the  result 
of  the  fishery;  so  that  very  soon  the  quays  are  alive 
with  interested  people  of  all  kinds,  and  the  air  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  odom-  of  the  fish,  which  are  being 
brought  up  from  the  boats  in  enormous  quantities. 
Clerks  are  noting  down  the  deliveries  of  the  reapectir< 
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skippers ;  the  coopers  are  sprinVling  the  fresh  fish  with 
salt  as  theY  are  torown  into  the  troughs ;  the  gutters 
are  at  work  with  all  their  skill  and  oeaseless  industarj, 
working  away  in  their  oldest  clothes,  and  looking  like 
a  battalion  of  witches  come  direct  from  stirring 
Macbeth's  caldron.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  these 
blood-bespotted  eviscerators  the  comelj  young  High- 
land women  of  the  preceding  eyening,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  heights  ofPulteneytown  in  happv 
groups  to  see  the  boats  depart  for  the  fishing  ground, 
yet  they  are  one  and  the  same.  They  are  friends  and 
relatiyes  of  the  fishermen,  who  congregate  at  Wick 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  many  of 
whom  come  from  a  great  distance  in  order  to  partake 
of  the  remunerative  although  uncongenial  employment 
of  herring  gutting.  Many  a  time  and  oft  have  we 
wandered  about  the  heights  of  Pulteneytown,  looking 
down  upon  the  biisy  scene  below,  wondering  when  the 
huge  pues  of  ban*els  that  were  heaped  upon  the  quav 
would  be  filled,  and  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  gutters  carried  on  their  work.  The  process 
of  evisceration  is  performed  with  great  i*apidity;  a 
woman  will  gut  thirty  or  forty  fish  in  a  nunute,  the 
viscera  being  taken  dexterously  out  of  the  herring  by 
a  turn  of  the  knife  hand.  The  woman  just  bobs  down  to 
seize  a  fish,  and  then  bobs  up  again  to  throw  it  into  the 
basket,  having  in  the  mean  time  performed  the  opera- 
tion, and  lo !  the  basket  begins  to  fill  rapidly.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  is  full ;  it  is  then  carried  backwards  to  the 
packing  place,  where  the  fish  are  thrown  into  a  tub  to 
oe  roused,  that  is,  stirred  about  in  a  strong  pickle  of 
salt  and  water.  One  of  the  women  then  begins  to  lay 
them  into  a  barrel  with  great  neatness  and  precision,  a 
handful  of  salt  being  thrown  over  each  layer  of  the 
fish ;  in  about  ei^ht  minutes  or  so  the  barrel  is  full  to 
the  top,  and  may  oe  estimated  to  contain  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  fish.  And  all  daylong  this  industir 
goes  on,  hundreds  of  gutters  being  earnestly  at  work 
Suing  up  the  barrels  with  great  rapidity.  Sometimes, 
when  there  is  a  more  than  ordinary  heavy  take  of  fish, 
which  there  generally  is  on  one  or  1.  .>  Jays  of  each 
season,  the  gutting  is  prolonged  far  into  the  night, 
and  has  been  known  to  be  even  carried  on  by  torch- 
light, because  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  fishery  that  the 
fish  must  be  cured  on  the  day  that  they  are  caught. 

The  herring  fishery  in  Scotland  is  carried  on  under 
the  protection,  and  by  means  of  regulations  issued  by 
a  board  of  commissioners.  This  board  was  originated 
at  a  time  when  the  manufactures  of  Scotland  stood  in 
great  need  of  encouragement,  and  when  it  was  thought 
particularly  necessary  to  foster  the  herring  fisheries. 
Bounties  were  allowed  to  those  who  fitted  out  vessels, 
and  government,  as  a  means  of  certifying  to  purchasers 
that  the  herriuKS  were  properly  cur«i,  ultimately  pro- 
vided officers,  whose  duty  it  still  is,  if  they  are  asked, 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  cured,  and  then  to  impress 
them  with  a  brand.  A  good  many  herrings  are  now 
sold  without  being  branded,  and  those  curers  who  desire 
to  have  the  brand,  as  a  certificate  to  foreign  buyers, 
have  now  to  pay  the  small  fee  of  fourpence  on  each 
barrel.  Some  writers  on  the  economy  of  the  fisheries 
think  that  the  brand  ought  now  altogether  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  herrings,  like  cotton  or  wooUen 
cloth,  or  like  cheese  or  wine,  should  stand  or  fall  on 
the  merits  of  their  cnrer ;  or,  to  use  a  homely  simile, 
that  "  every  herring  should  hang  by  its  own  tail.*'  No 
doubt  the  fostering  protection  of  the  government  was  at 
one  time  of  gpeat  advantage  in  helping  to  establish  the 
great  trade  in  cured  fish  which  is  now  carried  on  in 
Scotland ;  but  at  present  the  daiurer  to  be  guarded 
against  is,  not  that  the  fishery  wm  ever  fall  off,  but 
that  it  will  become  far  too  actiTe.  ^e  deep  sea  and 
its  food  treasures  are  free  to  all  $  there  needs  no  seed  to 
be  sown,  and  there  is  no  manure  required,  neither  do 
the  men  require  to  use  the  plough  or  the  harrow,  nor 
have  they  to  pay  any  rental ;  they  have  but  to  put  forth 


their  hand  and  gather  in  the  harvest,  not  even  reqiuiing 
to  obtain  i>ermiasion.  The  herring  fishery  givcB  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  persons,  many  of  wkom 
denve  a  comfortable  income  from  that  industry.  Tke 
extent  to  which  that  fishery  is  ffood  for  trade  is  not 
seen  all  at  once ;  but  as  an  outlet  for  capital  and  labour 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  Scotland.  About  one 
hundi'ed  thousand  persons  are  directly  ennged  in  the 
Scottish  fisheries ;  but  that  number  is  largcu^angmented 
by  those  indirectly  employed  in  the  same  indnstr;,  as 
boat-buildei:s,  sail-makere,  salt-makers,  erocers,  cartars, 
and  others.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tnat  the  herring 
fishery  of  Scotland  is  worth  at  least  one  million  sterling 
per  n.TiTniwi  to  the  country ;  but  the  money  invested  in 
that  particular  industry  will  be  at  least  three  tinier 
that  sum.  Twenty  years  ago  the  value  of  the  boat^ 
nets,  &c.,  used  for  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland,  vus 
estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of  389,358^.,  but  this  Bum 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  In  1864  there 
were  13,331  boats,  of  the  value  of  875,655L ;  but  if  wc 
add  the  money  invested  by  the  curers,  we  very  easily 
arrive  at  the  sum  named  above,  namely,  three  millions 
sterling. 

It  is  thought,  however,  as  regards  the  capture  of  the 
herring,  tkit  we  are  decidedly  over-fishing ;  that  the 
fish  are  in  reality  decreasing;  that  the  U)at-a2id-net 
power  of  the  present  day,  la^e  though  it  has  become, 
does  not  bring  to  shore  more  fish  than  used  to  be 
captured  in  former  years.  We  can  put  this  before  the 
reader  in  a  yerj  plain  way.  In  tne  year  1820,  for 
instance,  the  604  Doots  which  were  fishing  at  Wick 
took  each  148  crans  of  herring^ ;  whilst  in  &62,  at  the 
same  fishery,  the  average  catch  per  boat  was  less  bj 
65  crans,  although  a  hafi  more  netting  was  used  per 
boat.  With  the  statement  of  that  suggestive  fact  wc 
conclude  our  sketch  of  the  herring  fishery  of  Scotland, 
which  is  much  more  interesting  and  instructive  than 
we  have  been  able  to  depict.  As  to  the  moral  and 
physical  life  of  the  fisher-folk  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 


EVENINGS  AT  THE  LIOHTHOUSE 

m.— THB  BaOWK  DOO  AND  TBE  BABT.  I 

Thb  next  evening  I  went  down  to  the  lighthoase, 
Du^l^^s  began  thus  :" 

**  It  was  two  or  three  years  after  the  time  as  I  was 
a  telling  you  about,  I  was  a  sitting  on  the  beach  one 
day,  minding  my  little  sister,  when  two  ladies  comes 
down  as  I  had  never  seen  s^ore.  They  sits  down  a 
little  ways  off  from  where  we  was  a  playing,  and  one 
on  'um  takes  out  a  book,  and  begins  to  read  out  lond. 

"  Thinks  I  to  myself,  I  wonder  what  she's  a  reading 
about,  and  so  I  makes  a  pretence,  and  carries  little 
sister  about,  and  then  sits  down  closer  to  'um,  to  see  if 
I  could  hear.  It  was  quite  a  young  lady  as  was  a  read- 
ing, and  t'other  was  her  mother,  as  I  took  it,  and  she 
seemed  as  though  she  hadn't  been  wdl.  So  I  sits  and 
listens,  and  presently  she  as  was  a  reading  puts  dovn 
her  parasol  for  something,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had, 
the  wind  ketches  it,  and  away  it  trundles  down  the 
beach  into  the  sea.  Just  as  it  got  to  the  water's  edge 
a  wave  laps  up  and  takes  it,  and  away  it  floats,  stick  i 
up'ards,  and  goes  sailing  away  quite  natural  like,  jnsj 
as  if  that  was  what  it  was  made  for.  As  soon  bs  1 
seed  it,  I  sets  down  Hester,  and  away  I  goes  arter  tho 
parasol. 

**  It  was  a  sailing  away  pretty  fast,  and  so  in  I  goes 
and  ketches  hold  have  it.    It  was  pretty  nigh  up  to  mj 
arm-pits  when  I  reached  it,  but  I  didn't  mind  that, 
and  I  brings  it  ashore,  and  says  I, '  Here  it  is,  mum,  , 
and  it  aini  much  wet.'  i 

"* Thank  you,'  says  she;  *but,  although  the  parasol  . 
is  not  wet,  you  ai'e.' 
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" '  Bless  you,  mum/  says  I» '  water  waunt  Imrt  me; 
I'm  used  to  iV 

'"Bnt  joa  must  eo  home  and  get  your  things 
dried,'  sars  she, '  or  dse  youH  catch  cold.  Where  do 
you  live  r 

'*  *  Up  at  that  cottage,'  says  I,  and  I  points  to  it. 

" '  Is  that  your  siSier  P'  says  she,  looking  at  HtUe 
Hester. 

"  *  Yes,  mum,'  says  I. 

"  *  Well,'  says  she, '  you  go  home,  and  I'll  bring  the 
child.' 

" '  You  needn't  trouble  yourself,  mum,'  says  I, '  she 
waunt  take  no  hurt  while  I  go  home,  and  mother  'ill 
come  and  fetch  her.' 

"  *  No,  indeed/  says  sh^  'your  mother's  busy,  I  dare 
say.'  So  she  goes  up  to  Httie  sister,  and  speaks  kindly 
to  her,  and  the  child  seems  to  like  her,  and  then  she 
takes  her  up,  and  says  to  me, '  Now  you  run  on.' 

"  *  You  needn't  carry  her,'  says  I,  *  she  can  walk.' 

"  *  No,'  says  she, '  the  stones  are  too  rough  for  her 
little  feet ;'  and  then  she  says, '  now  make  haste,  you 
run  on,  and  teU  your  mother  I'm  coming.' 

*' '  Mother,'  says  I,  as  soon  as  I  got  in  at  the  door, 
'  I  bin  in  the  water  arter  a  lady's  parasol,  and  I'm  wet, 
and  the  lady's  coming  along  with  Hester.' 

"  So  mother  comes  to  the  door,  and  just  then  up 
comes  the  lady,  and  says  she, '  I  hope  jour  Httle  boy 
won't  catch  cold ;  it  was  very  kind  of  hmi  to  run  in,  or 
else  I  should  have  lost  my  parasol.' 

"  Mother  made  a  cm'tsey,  and  says, '  He  waunt  take 
no  hurt,  mum ;  boys  about  here  don't  think  nothing  of 
going  into  the  watei'.' 

"  'Pray  let  him  go  and  change  his  clothes,'  says  the 
lady,  for  I  was  a  standing  there,  and  the  wet  was  a 
dreaining  down  on  the  doorstep. 

**  *  Yes,'  says  mother  to  me,  *  you  go  and  put  on  your 
Sunday  things,  and  bring  down  them  as  you  got  on, 
and  I'U  wash  'um ;  they'll  be  all  the  better  for  a  wash.' 

"  So  I  goes  upstairs  and  shifts  myself,  and  when  I 
comes  down,  there  was  mother  standing  with  a  bright, 
new,  half-crown  in  her  hand,  and  says  she,  '  There, 
that's  what  the  lady's  give  you — it's  half-a-crown — 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  P' 

"  *  I  don't  know,  mother,'  says  I,  taking  of  it  in  my 
hand,  and  looking  at  it» '  what  do  people  do  with  money 
when  they  gets  itp'  for  you  see  it  was  the  first  money 
as  I  had  ever  had. 

"  *  Why,'  says  she,  *  they  spends  it.' 

" '  Oh,  says  I,  *  but  when  they  does  that  they  don't 
ever  have  it  agin,  do  they  P' 

"  *  No,'  says  she. 

" '  Then  I  waimt  spend  it,'  says  I ;  *  you  keep  it  for 
me,  and  I  can  have  it  to  look  at  sometimes,  when  I 
want.* 

"  Well,  all  that  day  I  felt  terrible  big  like,  and  kept 
thinking  whatever  I  should  do  with  my  money  when  I 
did  spend  it,  and  nextdaj^  I  told  all  the  boys  1  knowed, 
and  some  of  'um  said  it  wamt  half-a-crown,  'cause 
nobody  would  give  so  much  for  running  into  the  water 
arter  a  parasoL  So  I  takes  'um  home,  and  I  goes  in  to 
mother,  and  says  I,  '  Mother,  I  want  my  hsJf -crown. 
Billy  Bell  and  the  Champs's  bo^rs  waxmt  believe  me ; 
they  says  it's  only  sixpence — ^'tis  half-a^rown,  isn't 
itP' 

" '  Yes,'  says  she,  taking  of  it  out  o'  the  black  teapot, 
*  only  don't  you  let  them  play  no  lark  with  it.' 

**  *  No,'  says  I, '  I  waunt ;'  and  out  I  goos  with  it. 
Well,  fust  one  looked  at  it,  and  then  another,  and  then 
Frank  Champs  he  looked  at  it,  and  then  he  grabs  it, 
and  says. '  dote-larks,'  and  ^uts  it  in  his  i>ocket. 

"  *  And,'  says  I, '  you  give  it  me  back  agin,  else  you'll 
ketch  it.' 

" '  I'U  fight  ye  for  it,'  says  ha 

" '  No,'  says  I, '  I  don't  want  to  fight,  but  you  shall 
give  it  me  liaok  apn.' 

"  But  he  doean^  and  my  monkey  gets  up,  and  I  lets 


out  at  him  sudden  like,  and  knocks  bim  down.  Then 
he  gets  up,  and  we  begins  to  fight.  I'd  pretty  nigh 
licked  him,  when  down  comes  the  two  ladies,  and  the 
young  un  comes  to  me,  and  says  she, '  Oh,  you  naughty 
boys,  what  are  you  fighting  for  P' 

"  *  Mum,'  says  I,  *  he's  thieved  mjr  half-crown  what 
you  gave  me,  and  I  want  to  make  him  give  it  up.' 

"  *  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  P'  says  she,  and  she  lays  nold  of 
Frank  and  says, '  Now,  give  this  little  boy  back  his 
half-crown,  or  else  I'll  have  you  put  to  prison.' 

"  Then  he  looks  sheepish  like,  and  pulls  it  out,  and 
gis  it  me. 

"Then  she  takes  hold  o'  my  hand,  and  we  goes 
homa 

" '  I  hope,'  says  the  lady  to  mother,  when  we  got 
there,  *  your  little  boy  isn't  fond  of  fighting.' 

"  *  Dear  heart,  no,'  says  mother,  *  he^  never  done  such 
a  thing  afore.' 

"  *  iVank  Champs  thieved  my  money,  mother,'  says  I, 
'  and  wouldn't  give  it  me  back,  and  I  waunt  a  going  to 
stand  that,  so  I  gis  him  a  click  aside  o'  the  head,  and 
knocks  him  down,  and  he  gets  up,  and  then  we  fought, 
and  this  here  lady  corned  and  ketched  us.' 

"  Says  the  lady,  *  I'm  glad  to  hear  you're  not  a 
fighting  boy.    You  won't  do  so  again,  will  you  P' 

'' '  No,  mum,'  says  I,  *  not  imless  I'm  put  upoui  then 
I  must.' 

"  So  the  lady  laughed,  and  didn't  say  no  more. 

"  Well,  arter  that  the  ladies  used  to  come  and  talk 
to  mother,  and  lend  her  books,  and  sometimes  they 
used  to  have  me  and  little  sister  down  on  the  beach 
with  'um,  and  they  got  right  fond  o'  Hester  and  she 
o'  them.  Then  sometimes  the  young  lady  used  to 
read  about  all  the  wonderful  things  in  the  world,  and 
the  old  un  used  to  tell  me  all  about  um,  'cause  I  coul<ha*t 
sometimes  understand  the  books. 

"  So  we  got  to  look  for  'um,  and  when  they  didn't 
come  we  was  c|uite  disappointed. 

"  After  awhile,  they  corned  down  one  day,  and  says 
they,  *  We've  come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  it's  getting 
cold ;  but  we  shall  come  and  see  you  next  year.' 

"  The  next  winter  was  a  temble  blowing  winter,  and 
when  father  couldn't  go  out  we  used  to  sit  and  talk 
and  wonder  where  *  the  ladies '  was ;  we  never  called 
'um  nothing  but '  the  ladies,'  'cause  we  didn't  know 
their  names. 

"  One  night,  we  was  all  a  sitting  round  the  fire,  nice 
and  comfortable,  and  father  was  smoking  his  pipe, 
with  Hester  on  his  knee,  and  mother  was  a  mending 
of  his  stocking,  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  quite  a 
gale. 

" '  Lord  a'  mussy  on  all  poor  fellers  out  at  sea 
to-night,'  says  mother.  '  It  seems  to  be  coming  on  to 
blow.^ 

"  *  Yes,'  says  father,  *  I'm  afeard  we  shall  have  a 
dirty  night.  I  hope  nobody  waunt  be  took  as  isn't 
prepared.' 

"  Well,  it  comes  on  to  blow  great  guns,  right  in  shore, 
and  the  sea  begins  to  roar  and  moim,  and  the  rain 
patters  agin  the  winders,  and  the  wind  whistles  outside 
and  howls  in  the  chimbley,  and  sometimes  the  old 
house  shook  agin. 

"  Well,  father  fills  his  pipe  agin,  and  then  he  begins 
to  tell  me  a  story  about  one  of  his  wyges,  and  still  the 
wind  gets  wuss  and  wuss,  till  1  thought  it  was  a  goin' 
to  blow  the  old  house  right  down. 

"  Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  our  back  door, 
and  in  comes  Daniel  Brice,  and  says  he  to  father, 
'  There's  a  ship  ashore  on  the  sands,  mate»  waont  ye 
come  and  see  if  we  can  help  some  have  'um  to  get 
ashore  P' 

" '  Yes,'  says  father,  *  that  I  will,  mate.' 

" '  Yes,'  savs  mother, '  you  ffoo,  mate ;  goo  and  help 
them  poor  filers  to  get  asnore  if  ye  can;  perhaps 
some  of  'um  have  got  httle  boys  and  gala«  as  we  have. 
Goo,  mate,  goo.* 
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"So  father  puts  on  Lis  jacket,  and  kisses  us  all 
round,  and  outue  goes. 

"  After  father  was  gone,  mother  pnt  Hester  to  bed, 
and  she  says  to  me, '  If  you  ain't  sleepy,  mate,  you 
may  sit  up  aloi^g  a  me  a  little  while,  perhaps  father 
waunt  be  wng.' 

"  Well,  arter  father  went  it  blowed  harder  nor  ever, 
and  the  night  was  as  black  as  pitch.  Presently  old 
Mrs.  Brice  comes  in,  and  asks  mother  to  let  her  sit 
with  her,  and  says  she,  *  My  boys  is  both  gone ;  I  hope 
none  on  'um  waunt  come  to  no  hurt.' 

"  *  I  hope  father  waunt  come  to  no  hurt,  mother,' 
says  I. 

'"  I  hope  not,'  says  she, '  but  I  shouldn't  have  liked 
it  to  have  bin  said  as  there  was  poor  fellers  a  drowning 
and  he  wouldn't  goo  and  try  to  help  'um.* 

"  *  No,  mother,  says  I, '  neither  snould  I,  only  I  hope 
Qod  'ill  take  care  have  him.' 

" '  I  hope  he  will,'  says  she, '  and  of  all  the  rest  have 
'um  too ;  Dut  He  knows  what's  best  for  us,  and  I  ain't 
sheared  to  trust  Him.' 

"  Well,  time  went  on,  and  father  didn't  come  back, 
and  then  we  heard  woices  coming  along  the  back,  and 
mother  goos  out,  and  I  heard  somebody  say, '  I  dun 
know,  they  bin  off  this  two  hours  and  ain't  come  back, 
and  they  keep  burning  o'  lights  aboord  the  ship,  bo 
I'm  ^eard  they  couldn't  reach  her ;  perhaps  they're 
gone  ashore  round  in  the  bay.  I  hope  we  shall  hear 
something  have  'um  presently.  We're  going  to  launch 
another  boat  and  try  what  we  can  do.' 

"  When  mother  comes  back  she's  werry  white,  and 
she  fidgets  like,  and  can't  do  nothing,  but  sits  and 
listens,  and  every  now  and  then  she  thinks  she  hears 
somebody  coming,  and  she  goos  to  the  back  door  and 
looks  out,  and  when  she  comes  back  she  sits  down 
again  and  don't  say  nothing. 

"  Just  arter  she  come  back  they  seemed  as  if  they'd 
put  on  a  fresh  hand  at  the  bellus,  and  the  rain  come  in 
regular  wollies  agin  the  winder,  so  that  vou  couldn't 
hardly  hear  yourself  speak,  and  we  all  looks  at  one 
another,  quite  frightened. 

"  *  Lord  have  mussy  on  us !  I  never  did  hear  it  blow 
so  afore,'  says  Mrs.  firice. 

"  *  Nor  I,'  says  mother. 

"  Well,  just  then  there  comes  a  low  wailing  sort  o' 
noise,  but  quite  distinct.  We  aU  look  at  one  another, 
but  nobodv  didn't  say  nothing.  Presently  it  come 
agin,  and  1  felt  quite  sick  like  with  fear. 

"  *  What  can  it  be  P'  says  mother,  and  she  goes  out  to 
the  front  to  look.  As  soon  as  she  opens  the  door  out 
goes  the  candle,  and  we  was  all  in  the  dark,  and  just 
then  it  comes  agin,  only  this  time  it  was  as  though 
somebody  was  a  crying.  I  can  teU  you  I  was  scared ; 
it  seemed  as  if  it  cut  my  heart  in  two. 

"  Presently  mother  comes  back  nearly  wet  through, 
and  says  she, '  I  can't  see  nothing ;  I  wonder  what  it 
was?' 

"*I  know  what  it  was,'  says  Mi-s.  Brice;  'it's 
sperrets.' 

"'Sperrets,  nonsense,'  says  mother;  *  there  ain't 
no  sucli  things.' 

"  *  Ain't  there  though,'  says  Mrs.  Brice ;  *  what  was 
it  made  that  there  noise  then  just  now  P' 

"  *  I  don't  know,  only  it  waunt  sperrets,'  says  mother. 

"  •  Waunt  it,  though,'  says  Mrs.  Brice ;  •  you'll  see, 
it's  a  warning,  that's  what  it  is.' 

"  *  A  warmng !  what  do  you  mean  P*  says  mother. 

"  *  Summut's  going  to  happen,  you  see,  now,*  says 
Mrs.  Brice. 

"  For  ever  so  long  it  was  aQ  quiet,  except  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  and  the  thundering  of  the  waves  on 
the  shore,  and  then  we  hears  the  noise  agin,  only  this 
time  it  was  nigher  to  the  house.  '  That  there's  a  dog,' 
says  mother,  *  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  him.' 

"  So  she  puts  her  shawl  over  her  head,  andgoes  out 
the  back  way,  and  is  gone  ever  so  long.    Wnen  she 
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comes  back  she'd  got  something  under  her  shawl,  and 
there  was  a  large  brown  dog  wifli  her. 

" '  There,'  says  she, '  what  do  you  think  o'  that?'  and 
she  undoes  her  shawl,  and  shows  us  a  little  child  aboat 
two  years  old.  '  It  was  a  mussy  I  went  out  as  I  did,' 
she  savB, '  for  the  poor  little  thing's  nigh  upon  dead 
with  the  wet  and  cold;'  and  she  puts  it  down  by  the 
fire  and  undresses  it. 

"  Well,  arter  a  time,  when  it  gets  better,  it  begins  to 
cry,  and  then  the  poor  dog,  what  we  hadn't  hardly 
took  no  notice  of,  fidgets  ^)out,  and  mother  says  to 
him,  *  Don't  you  be  af card,  old  fellow.  I'll  take  care  of 
her  and  you  too,  if  God  spares  me.' 

"  So  mother  gives  the  child  some  hot  milk,  and 
wraps  it  up  in  a  warm  shawl  and  gets  it  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  old  dog  curls  himself  up  in  a  comer  and  goes 
to  sleep  too. 

"  AH)er  this  Mrs.  Brice  doesn't  seem  pleased,  and 
mother  says  to  her,  *  What's  the  matter  with  yon  ?  yon 
don't  seem  comfortable.' 

"  *  Neither  am  I,'  says  she,  *  I  wouldn't  have  took 
'em  in.' 

"  *  What  do  you  mean,'  says  mother. 

*  Why  the  child,  and  that  there  dog.' 

*  Why  not  ?'  says  mother. 

*  'Cause  perhaps  they're  sperrets,'  sa3rs  she. 
Mother  laughs,  and  says, '  I  ain't  afeard  of  no  sacli 

things.' 

" '  You  do  hear  of  such,'  says  Mrs.  Brice.  *  They 
takes  all  sorts  o'  shapes,  and  they  never  bring  no  luck 
with  'em.' 

"  *  I  don't  believe  in  luck,'  says  mother. 

***  Don't  yeP'  sajrs  Mrs.  Brice,  ojMming  her  eyes. 
*Well,  if  ever  I  did  hear  anybody  like  you;  you're 
quite  a  unbeliever.* 

"  •  No,'  says  mother,  *  it's  just  the  rewerse,  it*8  you 
as  is  a  imbeliever,  'cause  we  read  in  the  Scriptore  as 
Gk>d  rules  over  all,  and  so  there  can't  be  no  such  thing 
as  luck.' 

"  Mrs.  Brice  seemed  quite  flabbergasted  with  this. 
and  don't  say  nothing,  and  still  the  storm  keeps  on  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  no  father  comes  home.  So  mother  at 
last  sends  me  to  bed,  and  up  I  goes.  When  I  gets 
there  I  thinks,  I  wonder  where  my  poor  father  is.  I 
hope  Gk>d's  took  care  have  him ;  but  then,  says  L I 
know  he's  done  that,  whether  he's  drowned  or  not,  and 
then  I  goes  to  sleep. 

"When  I  gets  up  in  the  morning,  mother  looks 
wery  grave,  and  I  says  to  her,  *  Mother,  aint  you  heard 
nothing  o'  father  ?' 

"  *  No,'  says  she,  *  they  went  off  last  night,  nine  hate 
'em,  and  none  have  'em  aint  come  back.  T'other  boat 
as  went  off  couldn't  reach  the  ship,  and  she's  come 
back ;  but  they  ain't  got  no  tidings  o'  fust  one.* 

"  Arter  breakfast,  old  grandfather  comes  in,  and  be 
tells  us  as  they're  going  to  put  off  another  boat.  The 
ship  aint  broke  up,  and  with  the  glasses  they  thinks 
they  can  see  people  up  in  the  rigging,  and  then  we  all 
feels  better,  and  hopes  father's  aU  right. 

"  Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  we  seed  'em 
launch  the  boat,  and  arter  a  time,  them  as  had  ghuaes 
said  she  was  alongside.  Then  the  weather  comes  np 
thick,  and  we  couldn't  see  nothing  for  ever  so  lon^. 
and  when  it  cleared  we  could  see  the  boat  coming  b^k 
agin.  Everybody  was  down  looking  out,  and  as  she 
come  towards  the  land,  they  kept  spying  at  her  to  see 
if  they  could  see  father  or  any  have  them  as  went  off 
last  night. 

"  At  last  grandfather  says, '  Don't  none  o'  ye  *« 
nothing  have  my  son  Tummas.' 

"  •  No,  father,"  says  one  on  'em,  •  that's  jest  vba: 
we're  looking  for,  we  don't  see  none  on  'em;  ^ 
perhaps  they^e  got  hurt,  and  is  laying  down  in  the 
bottom.* 

"  I  be^s  to  feel  veir  queer,  and  poor  mother  loob 
quite  white  and  stoney  Hke ;  poor  grandfather,  he  ^^ 
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quite  of  &  dtAhery,  and  some  o'  the  vrimmen  begins  to 
U17.  "Fhfsa  thej  all  ruahed  down  to  the  beach,  for 
the  boat  woe  cloae  to  the  shore. 

'■  Well,  sir,  they  brought  sod  news  indeed.    They'd 
saved  two  [toor  fellere  aa  had  bin  in  the  rigging  aU 
any  of    "" 


night,  bnt  th^d  no  tiding  of  father,  c 


Snch  a  ecene  as  there  was  with  the  wimmin  you  can't 
poaeibly  imagine.  Mother  bore  up  well  till  she  got 
indoora,  and  then  she  went  upBtairs,  and  left  Hester 
and  me,  and  I  sat  down  and  cned,  for  I  a'most  felt  that 
my  heart  would  break. 
"  Then  mother  come  back,  and  site  down  by  ns,  and 


takes  np  Hester  and  kisses  her.  and  then  I  goes  up 
alongside  of  her,  and  I  say,  '  HotJier,  I  wannt  cry  if  ft 
ain't  right  and  it  hurts  yon ;   but  shall  I  never  s 
poor  f atner  agin  P' 

"'No,  dear,'  sara  she,  'God's  took  him,  and  i 
mustn't  go  agin  His  will.  It's  hard.  I  know ;  but  I 
know  as  yoor  poor  dear  father  lored  his  SaTiour,  and 
BO  I  ain't  no  fear  for  him.  So  now  we  muetn't  give 
way,  but  we  must  all  trj  and  do  our  duty,  and  yon 
must  try  and  be  a  comfort  to  me,  and  then  Ood  will 
bless  as  and  comfort  na  if  we  do  our  duty  and  troat  in 
His  mercy.' " 


PAIilSIAN  SKETCHES. 


Wk  have  before  alluded  to  the 
changeB  which,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  taken 
place  in  Paris.  At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one 
portion  of  the  French  metropolis  which  bearsany  resem- 
blance, or  has  any  considerable  vestiges  left  of  old  Paris 
and  these  are  rapidiv  disappearing.  Tlieports  alluded 
to  are  those  of  the  Place  Rovole  and  the  streets  of  the 
Morais  around  it.  Althaugh  this  is  now  considered  as 
perhaps  the  least  fsehionable  locality  in  the  French 
capit^,  it  was  formerly  tbc  abode  oE  royalty,  and  of 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  nobility) 
the  Place  Boyale  itself  occupying  the  spot  on  which 
the  Palais  de  Toomellea  formerly  stood,  and  from 
which  a  street  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood   re- 
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chancellor  of  France,  about  the  year  1390.  Charles  VI. 
dwelt  in  it  for  some  years.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
took  op  his  abode  in  it,  in  the  year  1424,  as  regent, 
in  the  name  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  King  of  France 
and  England.  In  1437,  Cbailes  A'll  resided  in  it,  and 
both  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  II.  died  there.  It  was  here 
also  that  the  maa<juernde  took  place  when  Charles  TI. 
nearly  lost  his  life.  The  old  palace  was  destroyed 
by  Catharine  de  Medici  in  the  year  1625.  She  had 
formerly  resided  in  it;  but  at  a  tournament  which 
had  been  given  under  her  patronage,  Henry  II.,  in 
tilting  with  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  received  a 
woond  in  his  eye  which  caused  his  death.  The  helmet 
which  he  wore  on  the  day  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Musce  dc8  Souverains  in  the  Louvre.  At  the  time  of 
the  accident  the  visor  of  the  king's  helmet  was  slightly 
raised,  that  he  might  be  able  to  breathe  more  freely, 
the  day  being  hot,  and  the  exercise  he  hud  taken 
having  fatigued  him,  when  the  tilting  spear  of  the 
Count  de  Montgomery  accidentally  struck  the  kii^;  in 
the  eye  and  entered  his  brain. 
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For  maxij  years  after  the  destraction  of  tbe  palace 
of  the  Tonmelles  nothing  appears  to  hare  been  built 
upon  the  gronnd,  for  it  was  not  until  the  year  1604, 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  lY.,  that  the  present  Place 
Boyale  was  l^gun.  It  extends  over  about  15,850 
square  yards.  The  houses  are  all  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  facings  and  hi^h  roofs.  A  wide  arcade  runs 
round  the  square,  whi^  is  surrounded  by  iron  railings. 
In  the  endOBurCi  are  some  fountains,  and  under  tiie 
shade  of  the  trees  is  a  favourite  spot  in  fine  weather 
for  the  meeting  of  retired  bourgeois  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, where,  as  shown  in  our  woodcut,  they  while 
away  the  time  in  conyersation  or  reading. 

In  the  centre  was  formerly  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIII.,  erected  by  Bichelieu  in  1639,  but  it  was 
destroyed  hj  the  revolutionists  in  1792.  The  Bour- 
bons, on  their  return,  determined  that  another  should 
be  erected  in  its  place,  and  the  present  one — ^which  is  of 
white  marble — ^was  put  there  in  1829.  As  a  work  of  art 
it  is  utterly  contemptible.  The  artist  finding  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculations,  axid  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  statue,  when  completed, 
to  remain  in  the  position  he  had  designed  for  it, 
adopted  the  idea  of  placing  for  support,  under  the 
girth  of  the  horse,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which  ^ves 
a  most  ridiculous  effect  to  the  whole.  The  !rlace 
Boyale  has  not,  however,  been  always  the  name  of  the 
8quai*e;  it  was  changed  during  the  Bevolntion  into 
that  of  the  Palais  des  Yosges.  The  republican 
government  being  sorely  in  want  of  money,  issued 
a  notice  that  the  departments  in  France  which  should 
first  pay  their  taxes,  should  have  some  locality  in 
Paris  named  after  them.  The  first  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons was  the  Department  des  Yosges,  and  the  Place 
Boyale  was  in  consequence  called  by  its  name.  It  was 
not  likely,  however,  that  such  an  affront  to  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  should  pass  unnoticed,  and  at  their 
return  the  name  was  immediately  changed  back  asain 
to  that  of  the  Place  Boyale.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  the  Bevolution  of  1830,  the  Conseil- 
Qeneral  des  Yosges  petitioned  the  government  to 
allow  their  name  to  be  restored  to  it,  to  which,  however, 
Louis  Philippe  refused  to  accede,  although  petitions 
to  that  effect  were  annually  forwarded  to  mm.  At  the 
Bevolution  of  1848  the  place  went  for  a  short  time 
bv  the  name  of  Des  Yosges ;  but,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  it  was  again  altered  to  that  of  the 
Place  Boyale. 

The  Place  Boyale  and  some  of  the  hdtels  in  the 
streets  around  it  give  a  far  better  idea  of  the  state  of 
luxury  and  grandeur  maintained  by  the  ancient  {Vench 
nobihty  than  anything  which  can  be  seen  in  the  more 
fashionable  parts  of  Paris.  The  reader,  if  in  Paris, 
should  by  no  means  neglect  dedicating  a  morning  to 
visiting  them.  Not  only  are  the  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  the  Place  Boyale  itself — with  its  traditions 
of  desperate  encounters  and  court  intri^es — highly 
interesting,  but  every  street  around  is  nch  in  some 
historical  event.  For  instance,  the  house  at  present 
No  7,  Bue  du  Temple,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Anne  de  Montmorency,  Constable  of 
France,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  one  of  the  rooms 
on  the  i^ound  floor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  celebrity 
in  his  time,  a  brave  soldier,  but  somewhat  unscrunu- 
lous.  He  was  in  many  battles,  and  notorious  for  his 
contempt  of  death,  ana  by  his  courage  set  an  admir- 
able example  to  the  men  under  his  command.  The 
last  battle  he  was  engaged  in  was  that  of  St.  Denis, 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded.  After  the  fi^ht  he 
was  carried  to  his  home,  where  a  surgeon  Portly 
attended  him.  At  first  sight  the  surgeon  perceived 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  nis  beinff  able 
to  save  the  life  of  his  patient,  but  he  did  not  uke  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  informing  the  Constable  of 
the  danger  he  was  in.  A  Capucine  friar,  however, 
to  whom  the  surgeon  communicated  his  patient's  con- 


dition, took  upon  himself  the  delicate  office.  He  com* 
menced  by  stating  that  all  were  mortal,  and  should 
be  prepared  for  their  death.  Here  the  monk's  courage 
failed  nim,  askd  he  became  confused.  The  wounded  man 
easily  understood  him.  '*  Fear  nothing,"  he  said  to  the 
mon&,  "  bat  tell  your  message  boldly.  You  are  sent  to 
inform  me  that  I  am  about  to  die.  Well,  let  it  be  so. 
I  have  been  able  to  live  with  honour  for  eighty  yean, 
and  I  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  die  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour."  The  Consi»ble  expired  three  days  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Denis. 

The  H6tel  de  Camavales,  in  the  Bue  Culture  Sainte 
Catharine,  is  also  noted  as  having  once,  been  tbe 
residence  of  Madame  de  Sevigni^,  and  afterwards  of 
her  daughter  the  Countess  de  Urignan.  It  was  bnilt 
in  the  year  1544  by^  the  celebrated  architect,  Jean 
Bullaut.  This  h6tel  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  daj, 
showing  the  vast  state  and  luxury  they  must  hare 
kept  up.  It  acquired  a  great  repu^tion  as  being  the 
resort  of  all  the  wits  and  men  of  learning  in  raris. 
The  drawing-rooms  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her 
daughter  are  still  to  be  seen,  although  tk&x  present 
appEcation  is  widely  different  from  that  intended  bj 
the  architect  who  built  the  h6tel,  being  now  used  as 
dormitories  for  a  boy^s'  schooL  The  Httle  atudj  in 
which  Madame  de  S6vign6  wrote  her  celebrated  letten 
is  also  shown. 

Another  and  equally  celebrated  hotel,  now  No.  87 
in  the  Bue  Yielle  du  Temple,  and  the  government 
printingestablishment,  was  formerly  the  rid^  Car- 
dinal. The  last  tenant  of  this  palace  was  the  Cardinal 
de  Bohan— the  tool  of  the  infamous  adventuress  the 
Countess  de  la  Motte  Yalois,  whose  intri^nies  brought 
so  much  unmerited  blame  on  the  Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. 

No.  87  in  the  Bue  Boi  de  Sicile  was  for  acme  time 
inhabited  by  Gkibrielle  d'Estr^es,  Duchess  of  Beaufort, 
who  afterwards  removed  to  a  magnificent  h6tel  on  the 
site  of  the  present  mairie  of  the  first  arrondissement, 
and  obtained  considerable  notoriety — and  that  of  a 
most  unenviaUe  description — in  the  reign  of  Henrr  XT- 
Paris  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  d  the 
siege,  and  the  poorer  population  were  still  suffering 
the  most  intense  privations.  "Processions  of  pour 
creatures,"  says  Pierre  de  L'Etrile,  "daily  passed 
through  the  streets  begging  for  bread,  while  the  nouses 
of  the  rich  were  satiated  with  banquets  and  8uperfluitie& 
In  the  eyes  of  GK>d  it  was  an  abominable  state  of  things, 
whatever  excuses  men  may  make  for  it ;  and  instm 
of  attempting  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  thej 
seemed  to  use  every  enort  to  increase  it.  cWitable 
persons  assisted  to  the  H6tel  Dieu  hundreds  of  poor 
members  of  Christ's  church,  so  sick  and  faint,  that 
they  hardly  entered  the  building  before  they  died. 
And  all  this  while  the  greatest  luxury  and  extravagance 
existed  in  Paris.  Feasts  and  banquets  were  given,  at 
which  every  dish  cost  forty-five  crowns.  Magnificeait 
collations  of  three  courses  were  served,  irhiSe  sweets 
meats  and  cakes  were  so  little  cared  for,  that  the  ladies 
used  to  throw  them  to  their  pages  and  lackejs.  Aji 
to  their  dresses,  rings,  and  ornaments, — their  super* 
fluity  was  such  that  it  extended  to  the  tips  of  their 
shoes.  On  Sunday,  February  15 — ^al^ough  hundw-ls 
of  the  people  were  starving — ^there  were  munificent 
fStes  and  ballets  given  at  the  court,  where  lacucs  were 
so  richly  dressed,  and  covered  with  so  many  omament« 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  that  thev  appear  to  hare 
had  considerable  difiiculty  in  moving  abotit  the  rooms." 
He  goes  on  to  state  that  Qabrielle  d'Estrees  herself 
was  so  extravagant,  that  the  embroidenr  on  each  of 
her  pocket-handkerchiefs  cost  nine  hundred  crowns  ; 
and  on  the  authority  of  SuUy,  the  king  annually  spent 
upon  frivolities  and  gambhng  no  less  than  2O0,0tW 
crowns. 

In  the  Marais  are  the  remains  of  many  other  mafi^* 
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ficent  hAtels.  In  fact  every  street  in  the  Marais  or 
near  the  Place  Bojale  lias  in  it  some  objeot  worthy 
of  notice,  either  as  the  residence  of  a  celeority  of  the 
time,  or  the  soene  of  some  remarkable  event  which 
had  taken  plaoe  in  it.  Of  the  difference  between  the 
wealth  and  poverty  of  Pfuris  prior  to  the  French  Bevo- 
Intion,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  no  less  than  500  h6tels  of  the  nobility 
and  wealthy  were  still  standing  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1791. 


SKETCHES  OF  CHABACTEB, 

nt.— WBWBMOKOBBtKO. 

A  KBWSMOiroBE  is  a  person  who  deals  in  nefws ;  and 
the  term  may,  therefore,  be  correctly  applied  to  many 
worthy  persons  who  gain  an  honest  hvilihood,  and 
who  may  themselves  care  no  more  for  news  than  they 
do  for  old  boots.    The  shopkeeper,  who  sells  all  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  is  a  newsmonger ;  and 
the  little  boys  in  red,  blue,  vellow,  and  other  garments, 
with  a  badgie  like  a  drovers  on  one  arm  and  with  the 
name  of    the   particular  paper  to  which  they   are 
attached  worn  as  sailors  wear  the  name  of  their  ship 
on  their  caps,  who  divide  their  time  between  treading 
upon  your  toes,  butting  vou  in    the  stomach,  and 
offering  you  the  latest  edition  of  the  penny  news- 
pa^rs,  are  newsmongers:  but  not  in  tne  sense  in 
which  newsmos^ring  is  here  used.    The  newsmonger 
to  whom  attention  is  nereby  called  is  a  person  like  the 
well-known    What's-np.      And   What's-up    and    his 
fellows  resemble  those  Athenians  and  others  of  old 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  "spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
Uiing."    What's-up's  end  and  aim  in  life  is  news; 
truth  is  a  matter  of  slight  consideration,  but  news  he 
must  have  or-r-he'll  invent  some.      What's-up  may 
haye  business  to  attend  to,  but  he  will  neglect  it  at  any 
time  for  news;  he  is  declared  to  have  an  excellent 
appetite,  to  feel  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  his 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  other  meals,  and,  in  fact,  to  be 
tenderly  attached  to  his    inside,  but  he  will  leave 
breakfast,  dinner,  or  tea ;  he  will  let  the  hot  get  cold, 
and  the  brisk  get  flat;  he  will  be  deaf  to  tne  very 
grumblings  of  his  interior  if  only  he  can  fill  his  ears 
with  news,  or  unburthen  himself  of  news  to  a  willing 
(or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  unwilling)  listener.    It  is 
worth  while  to  take  note    of  Whut's-up's  outward 
appearance.    He  wears,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  two 
aspects,  according  as  he  is  empty  or  fiul;  according  as 
he  Avishes  to  take  in  or  let  out  news.    In  the  former 
cose  his  face  wears  an  eager,  anxious,  hungry  expres- 
sion ;  he  walks  along  hurriedly  and  nervotuly,  throw- 
ing about  him  such  glances  as  a  street-singer  or  street- 
musician  casts  at  the  windows  of  houses  in  search  of  a 
pitying  face  and  a  kindly  hand  prepared  to  throw  the 
wiahed-for  copper ;  he  seems  to  rummage  with  his  nose ; 
bo  carries  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  his  ears 
pricked  up,  and  his  whole  manner  reminds  one  of  that 
of  a  dog  which,  with  muzzle  down  and  tail  erect, 
careers  over  field  and  road,  industriously  hunting  after 
that  buried  secret  which  every  dog  seems  to  have 
beard  of  and  to  seek  for,  but  which  no  dog  seems  ever 
yet  to  hare  discovered  or  to  be  ever  likely  to  discover. 
In  the  latter  case  his  face  wears  an  expression  of  such 
importance  and  conscious  knowledge  that  the  police 
would  be  almost  justified  in  stopping  him  and  asking 
bina  to  show  them  what  he  has  in  nis  mind,  and  whether 
be  has  found  out  the  secret  of  the  "  Waterloo  Bridge 
tragedy,"or  any  other  tragedy  or  comedy  which  has  been 
bitberto  too  much  for  their  own  detective  powers ;  he 
strides  alon^  swiftly  and  steadily,  with  his  eye  sweep- 
ing the  horizon  in  quest  of  Dotell  or  Wantoknow, 


or  any  otber  of  his  friends  to  whom  he  may  tell  his 
tale,  gaining  a  temporary  advantage  over  them  thereby ; 
he  reminds  one  of  a  dog  which,  having  been  intrusted 
with  the  mysterious  duty  of  carrymg  its  master's 
stick,  is  duly  impressed  with  its  own  dignity;  and  at 
every  ste]^  he  seems  to  swell  more  and  more,  as  if  the 
news  inside  him  were  growing  bigger  and  bigger, 
until  there  is  some  danger  that,  unless  Dot^  or 
Wantoknow,  or  some  other  newsholder,  arrive  to 
relieve  him,  he  will  put  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  necessity  of  finding  that  he  "burst  from  over« 
suppression  of  news." 

V7hat*8-up  is  never  in  repose ;  he  wanders  about  in 
company  from  person  to  person,  and  moves  away  from 
each  disconsolate  at  finding  no  news,  just  as  a  dog 
amongst  a  company  of  dogs  sniffs  carefully  at  each, 
and  turns  away  dissatisfied  at  not  finding  the  particular 
dog  which  was  sent  over  as  ambassador  from  China, 
and  which  bears  a  message  nearly  concerning  the 
interest  of  those  who  can  trace  their  descent  from  the 
little  dog  that  laughed  to  see  the  sport  when  the  oow 
jumped  over  the  moon.  What's-up^  first  questions  are 
always  either  "  What's  the  news  ?"  or  "  Have  vou  heard 
the  news  P"  In  the  former  case  he  speaks  humbly,  in  the 
latter  in  a  tone  of  superiority.  If  his  news,  as  very 
often  happens,  concerns  the  private  life  of  individuals, 
he  tells  his  story  in  a  sort  of  naif -whisper,  accompanied 
by  knowing  looks,  confidential  nods,  and  clutches  at 
the  listenePs  button-hole.  What's-up  is  the  man  who 
hears  all  those  reports  about  a  "  split  in  the  Cabinet;" 
about  "  the  form  in  which  the  Government  mean  to 
proceed  with  their  Reform  Bill ;"  about  "  the  match 
which  was  arranged,  but  is  now  broken  off,  between 
a  certain  noble  lord  and  a  fair  star  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  whose  names  are,  for  prudential  considera- 
tions, withheld;"  about  a  thousand  and  one  things 
such  as  people  are  curious  about,  and  which  reports 
are  nearly  always  contradicted  either  by  events  or 
"on  authority."  What's-up  knows  more  about  the 
Queen  and  the  Boyal  Family,  about  the  Bishops  and 
Judges,  about  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
about  the  Fenians,  than  they  know  themselves.  If 
you  want  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  a  book  which 
has  made  a  gi*eat  stir,  but  has  no  name  on  the  title* 
page,  ask  What's-up,  and  he  will  tell  you  (and  you  will 
most  likely  find  out  in  the  end  that  ho  was  wrong). 

What*8-up  is  said  to  very  often  fill  the  post  of  "  cor- 
respondent '*  to  a  newspaper,  and,  under  some  such 
title  as  "the  lounger  at  the  chop-house,"  or  "the 
listener  at  the  key-hole,"  or  "  the  cat  on  the  tiles,"  or 
"  the  prowler  on  the  back-stairs,"  to  provide  country 
or  otner  .newspapers  with  the  most  interesting,  ex- 
citing, and  startling  news  (to  be  contradicted  not 
seldom  "  in  our  neirt ").  What's-up  is  very  fond  of 
telling  you  news  "  in  confidence,"  which  is  a  thing  to 
be  greatly  objected  to.  For  not  only  does  he  relieve 
his  mind  at  your  expense,  but  he  puts  you  in  a  position 
which  you  wore  by  no  means  anxious  to  occupy ;  and, 
moreover,  you  wiu  nearly  always  find,  when  any  weak 
vessel  less  able  than  yourseli  to  keep  news  from 
leaking  out,  that  Wbat's-up  has  told  the  same  thing  to 
at  least  a  dozen  other  persons  in  each  case  "  in  confi- 
dence." What  puzzles  people  most  is  to  guess  how 
What's-up  comes  by  his  news;  some  people  say  he 
dreams  it  ^or  dreams,  ^ou  know,  always  go  by  con- 
traries) ;  others  that  he  is  clever  enongh  to  make  it. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  a  good  rule  which  bids  yon  **  never 
believe  more  than  half  of  what  you  hear  " — especially 
when  you  hear  it  from  a  notorious  newsmonger. 


It  is  said  that  newspapers  were  first  invented  by  a  French 
phyiidau,  who,  finding  his  visits  welcome  wheneyer  he  brought 
any  news  or  gosBip,  applied  to  Oardinal  Richelieu  for  a  patent 
to  publish  the  **  Paris  Gazette,"  m  1622. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

KBflrr  LafmB. 

I  Mb.  Editor, — Permit  mo  to  make  a  few  remarks  ou  the  im- 
portant Billet  of  female  eduoation  for  the  middle  classea. 

Whatever  naelees  learning  boys  may  acqtiire  at  «ohao],  or 
whatever  oBeful  knowledge  their  teachers  may  withhold,  the 
saporflnity  is  generally  got  rid  of,  or  the  defldency  made  np, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  in  after  life.  The  necessity  which  eveiy 
man  is  under  of  making  bis  way  in  the  woiid— even  when  the 
sapply  of  daily  bread  does  not  depend  on  his  personal  exertion 
— makes  him  quick  to  seize  all  mformation  that  can  further 
him  in  his  object ;  while  the  little  respect  paid  by  his  fellows 
to  acquirements  and  accomplishments  which  do  not  further 
that  object  makes  bim  equally  ready  to  let  them  slip;  or, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  them  in  abeyance  to  more  important 
branches  of  learning.  Of  most  of  those  men  who  remain  stupid, 
frivolous,  incapable,  or  idle  during  life,  we  may  safely  say  the 
very  best  education  would  scarcely  have  made  them  anything 
else.  In  common  phrase,  "there  was  nothing  in  them." 
Women,  on  the  other  hand— except  those  who  have  to  earn 
their  own  bread — ^are  comparatively  little  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions,  on  their  own  abilities  or  acquirements,  for 
thoir  social  advantages.  Not  only  mere  admiration  and  popu- 
laritv,  but  even  wealth,  position,  rank>  and  consequence,  fall  to 
tiie  lot  of  those  who  could  not  earn  their  daily  bread,  and 
cannot  earn  respect,  esteem,  influence,  or  authority;  who 
would  have  been  personally  helpless,  and  are  socially  useless. 
Women  therefore,  m  general,  show  little  desire  to  correct  the 
defects  or  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  early  education ;  nor 
is  this  to  be  very  much  Uamed,  any  more  than  very  much 
wondered  at  It  is  not  altogether  firom  the  faot  of  possess- 
ing higher  principles  that  men  are  anxious  to  remedy  any 
famia  in  their  education.  Could  they  have  certain  social 
advantages  witiiout  the  necessaiy  social  worth,  or  at  least  social 
usefulness,  they  might  be  as  careless  as  women  in  this  respect ; 
and  were  parents  assured  that  their  daughters*  future  position 
in  life,  and  consequence  in  society,  would  depend  upon  their 
social  usefulness,  women  might  not  be  left  to  repair  the 
mischief  done  by  their  instructors. 

Enough,  and  perhaps  more  tlian  enough '  lias  been  said  on 
the  folly  of  limiting  female  education  in.  the  middle  ranks  to 
mere  accomplishments,  or  at  least  of  giving  to  accomplishments 
more  than  a  proper  share  of  time  and  attention ;  since  it  has 
not  been  satisfiictorily  proved  that  the  substitution  generally 
of  various  other  branches  of  leorqing  would  render  women  as  a 
rule  more  fitted  for  the  lives  they  arc  to  lead.  We  are  beg^ning 
at  lajit  to  recognize  tho  fact  that  every  male  human  being 
about  to  be  educated  does  not  require  nor  could  make  future 
use  of  exactly  the  samo  course  of  instruction :  consequently 
we  have,  for  boyd,  grammar  schools  and  commercial  schools — 
schools  to  prepare  them  for  future  learning,  or  merely  to  fit 
them  for  business ;  while  the  necessity  of  undergoing  examina- 
tions for  government  appointments  or  army  commissions  has 
created  individual  distinctions  in  the  course  of  studv  even  in 
these.  For  women  there  is  no  such  arrangement.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  exactly  the  same  for  all ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  what  is  taught  b^  competent  "profenors"  in  a 
first^slaaB  school,  is  taught — ^if  the  word  may  be  used — by 
ignorant  and  incapable  female  teachers  in  the  second  and 
third  rate  '*  establishments,"  which  send  forth  the  ignorant  and 
incapable  women  who  mismanage  their  households  and 
neglect  or  misgovern  their  childreDb  No  doubt  the  principles 
on  which  the  education  of  men  is  conducted  are  not  yet  all 
that  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  too  much  of  the  element  of 
social  caste,  and  too  little  of  mental  distinction.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  too  often  decided  by  what  it  is  desired  a  man 
should  be,  instead  of  what  he  is  fit  for.  Parents  or  guardians 
choose  that  trade  or  profession  which  oifen  the  best  prospect 
of  fortune  or  distinction,  rather  than  that  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual ia  best  qualified,  by  nature's  endowments,  to  acquire 
fortune  or  distinction.  Still  a  great  deal  has  been  done,  and 
juster  opinions  on  the  subject  are  steodiljr  gaining  ground, 
while  any  decided  movement  for  securing  similar  aavantages 
to  women  has  yet  to  be  commenced.  Ever^  girl  at  school  must 
sit  for  the  same  number  of  weary  hours  berare  the  piano,  though 
she  may  have  neither  ear  nor  taste,  and  there  may  be  no  inten- 
tion of  making  music  her  profession.  She  must  translate  the 
same  quantity  of  French  and  German,  although  having  no 
ability  for  becoming  a  linguist,  just  enough  to  enable  her 
to  make  herself  onoentood  should  she  go  abroad  wouki  be 
•ni&oient:  nor  is  thai  much   even  always  wanted.    On  this 


point  the  faot  may  be  parenthetically  alluded  to,  that  there 
are  firtt-dcui  schools  in  which  the  pu]^  are  forbidden  to 
speak  in  English.  The  whole  necessary  oonveraatioD  of  titt  | 
schoolroom,  as  well  as  all  the  social  intetcemrae  pemitted— 
and  it  is  but  very  little— durine  meal  time  orlbe  hoorBof  leoe- 
ation,  Ib  carried  on  in  Frenw.  ^fma^eoM  absurdity  can 
go  no  farther  than  this.  Formerly  eteiy  young  lady  wai  sla^ 
required  to  take  drawing  lesBons,  and  produce  the  remit  in 
a  portfolio  of  hieroglyphics  in  pencillmg  caUed  landnape 
sketches,  or  puizles  in  water-colours  called  flower  paintings. 
There  is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that  at  present  this  is  not 
always  insisted  upon ;  that  though  custom  soil  obliges  vomen 
to  appal  their  friends  or  society  through  Uie  sense  of  hesring, 
it  does  not  compel  them  to  do  so  throc^  that  of  sight.  They 
must  all,  however,  during  their  school  days,  imbibe,  or  ear 
deavour  to  imbibe^  a  knowledge,  as  it  is  called,  of  historj, 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  in  exactly  the  same  doees,  no 
matter  to  which  the  peculiar  taste  or  talent  of  each  one  may 
incline;  and,  in  estaUishments  which  ostentatiously  pande 
the  "particular  attention  paid  to  solid  information,  there ii 
generally  added  a  smattenng  of  some  of  the  niteal  adences; 
those  selected  being,  we  may  say  without  exception,  the  least 
likely  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  we  have  the  spectacle  of  women,  possmed 
of  excellent  abilitiee,  wasting  their  youth  overstuches  which  are 
a  very  weariness  to  their  souls,  while  the  knowledge  vhich 
they  might  have  made  usOEul,  or  which  mig^  have  nuuie 
them  distinguished,  is  neglected  until  the  time  for  acqdhng 
it  is  past.  Why  is  this  senseless  system  aUowed  to  go  on  ? 
Why  do  instructors  undertake  to  teach,  and  parents  instat  iqno 
their  children  learning  what  the  children  cannot  learo,  and 
what  the  instructors,  if  they  were  conscientious,  would  therefore 
admit  that  they  cannot  teach?  A  schoolmistress,  or  "lady 
principal  *'  as  she  is  now  called,  undertakes  that  Misa  A  or  B 
shall  learn  music.  Of  course.  Wlio  will  dare  to  doobt  ii? 
Her  establishment  is  famous  for  music,  and  is  there  not  a 
''Heir"  something  or  another,  first  music  teacher,  who  ia  an 
undoubted  proficient;  and  are  not  the  Miases  C,  D,  andF, 
who  were  educated  there,  most  accomplished  perfomers  ?  Bat 
the  Misses  G,  D,  and  F,  had  not  only  decided  musical  talent, 
but  were  passionately  fond  of  the  art ;  and  two  out  of  the  three 
have  magnificent  voices,  and  are  as  justly  oelehiated  for  their 
vocal  powers,  as  for  their  ability  in  mastering  tihe  theory  U 
their  lavourite  pursuit  and  their  skill  in  the  pnctioo  of  it 
Indeed,  every  one  of  the  three  young  ladies  woula  have  liked. 
and  ought  to  have  been  allowed,  to  devote  more  time  than  that 
allotted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  gift  with  which  CkNi  had 
endowed  her.  Poor  Miss  A  or  B,  on  the  contiaiy>  hs«  veT 
little  more  musical  talent  than  the  stool  on  which  she  aita— to 
tho  distortion  of  her  spine  very  likely— during  thoM  hounio 
which  she  is  engaged  practising,  as  it  is  called,  nellfaer  hu 
Qod  gifted  her  with  ear  or  voica  Still,  music  is  in  the  pto- 
gramme,  and  it  could  not  be  admitted  that  any  yoong  udy 
ediould  be  supposed  incapable  of  learning  it  at  the  eatauiai)* 
mcnt ;  or  rather  that  there  diould  be  any  young  lady  to  whom 
the  establishment  could  be  incapable  of  teadiing  it  80  sbe 
is  taught  And,  when  she  goes  into  sodofy,  she  ^jUttd 
people  either  talk  or  walk  out  of  the  room ;  and  she  IM 
poor  girl,  to  do  the  first  hefself,  for  there  is  inlbnnatioB  vhn 
she  is  thirsting  to  receive,  and  she  has  ideas  and  ofoi^ 
which  she  is  burning  to  ezpiess.  But  she  baa  been  ukf^nu^ 
I  beg  pardon — she  has  haid  **  information  imparted  to  her*  oa 
all  those  '* branches'*  which  formed  the  routine  of  Mus  B^o- 
tope's  establishment ;  she  has  been  browbeaten  into  belieniS 
that  they  are  the  only  bronchos  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
whose  fruit  could  be  wholesome  for  her  to  taste,  and  ahe  du« 
not  ask  for  more  :  while  as  for  ideas  or  opinions^  what  fofs^ 
lady  in  that  "correct"  community  ever  presumed  to  h«w« 
opinion,  much  less  express  one,  so  she  is  still  more  cowdlT , 
in  that  particular.  She  siDgs :  Oipbeus  deHend  us  from  heanag ; 
her  I  And  if  politeness  oompds  the  company  to  be  sUeni  whik 
she  does  so,  the  greatest  hypoorite  in  the  room  caxmot  ff^  | 
up  sufficient  admiration  to  deceive  the  performer  into  believiBS 
tnat  her  exhibition  has  bem  anything  but  a  hnmiliatiQu  ^ 
herself  or  an  infliction  on  her  heaiecs.  This  is  the  caae  of  a 
moderatoly  sensible  young  woman;  but  unfortunately  tho^ 
are  hundreds  of  young  women  not  sensiUa  enough  to  v 
humiliated,  or  to  Imow  that  thoir  hesdrers  are  not  delighted. 

Not  to  enoroach  too  mueh  on  your  spaoek  I  will  ri*en« 
what  further  I  have  to  say  till  next  week,  and  beg  toaohKntie 
myself,  Yours,  truly  obliged. 


^it  lltoraliir  Hisallanjr  for  all  Classd. 


UP  AND  DOWN  THE  LADDER. 
T  WILLIAM  GILBERT,  acthob  of  "db  PBorrarois,"  "un.  iCBTrs'a  onisiB,"  ett. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

THE  BOTTOH  OF  THE  LADDEH. 

THE  day  after  his  visit  to  Bobert  Evans,  Mr.  Uoc- 
mnrdo  was  greatlj  anrpriied,  on  airiTing  at  hia 
office,  to  find  a  large,  wdl-filled  envelope  addressed  to 
him  in  Bobeil's  tandmituig,  and  marked  "private." 
Hie  surprise  was  trifling  to  the  aBtonishment  he  felt 
when,  on  opening  it,  lie  drew  from  it  several  bills  of 


paid.  Presentlj  he  took  from  the  envelope  a  letter 
writt«u  bj  Bobert  Evans.  In  it  was  a  fnll  description 
of  his  guilt,  s^.jing  how  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
forging  Macmiirdo's  name  to  similar  docvunenta  for 
some  months  past,  and  that  he  had  also  done  so  in 
order  to  transfer  for  his  own  nse  a  portion  of  the 
stock  to  which  they  were  joint  trustees  for  Mr.  Wilkin- 
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son's  daughter.  For  all,  however,  lie  had  now  made 
full  restitution — ^the  money  had  been  replaced  and  the 
bills  taken  up.  He  did  not  write,  he  said  in  the  letter, 
with  the  Tiew  of  exculpating  himself  in  any  way,  or  of 
asking  for  mercy  for  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
He  Imd  restored  the  moneys  he  had  dishonestly  ob- 
tained, but  only  as  a  solace  to  his  own  conscience.  He 
was  perfectly  ready  to  submit  to  any  proceedings  Mr. 
Macmurdo  might  think  fit  to  take  against  him,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  had  not  only  forwarded  to  him 
the  whole  of  the  bills,  to  sustain  any  charge  he  might 
make,  but  he  also  authorized  him  to  retain  the  letter 
as-iurther  proof  of  his  guilt. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Mr.  Macmurdo's 
astonishment  on  reading  this  letter  from  Robert 
Evans.  To  find  a  man  whom  he  had  considered  as 
the  very  soul  of  honour  guilty  of  such  baseness,  almost 
for  the  moment  deprived  him  of  reasoning  faculties. 
After  having  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  put  the 
letter,  with  the  bills,  into  his  pocket,  and  without 
speaking  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  he  called  a 
cab,  and  at  once  drove  to  Robert's  house  in  Harley 
Street.  When  the  door  was  opened,  Mr.  Macmurdo 
inquired  whether  Mr.  Evans  was  at  home,  and,  on 
being  answered  iu  the  af&rmative,  he  was  shown  into 
the  dining-room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Evans, 
pale  as  a  ghost,  entered  the  room,  and,  with  the  air 
of  a  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  a 
gaol,  he  stood  with  downcast  eyes  before  Mr.  Mac- 
murdo, waiting  for  him  to  speak.  After  a  few 
moments'  ailanoe  Mr,  Macmurdo  told  Robert  to  close 
the  door,  which  he  had  left  open.  Robert  obeyed 
him,  and  immediately  afterwards  resumed  his  original 
position. 

"Is  that  letter  in  your  handwriting?"  he  asked, 
throwing  it,  and  the  billa,  on  the  table. 
"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Bobei^t,  "  and  the  bills  as  well." 
"  What  could  have  induced  you  to  behave  in  so  dis- 
honourable a  manner  F''  asked  Mi\  Macmurdo. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Robert.  "  I  will 
do  it,  however,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  At  first  I  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  acting  dishonestly. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Moss,  I  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
make  use  of  tome  money  of  yours  I  had  in  my  hands, 
which,  however,  I  replaced,  and  which,  you  will  remem* 
her.  I  infoimed  you  of.  The  next  irregularity,  if  not 
an  act  of  dishonestv,  was  committed  by  Moss,  in 
signing,  without  my  knowledge,  your  name  to  a  bill. 
This  money  I  immediatelT  replaced,  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  informing  you  ox  it,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  to  me  that  I  should  not  be  believed,  inasmuch 
as  the  money  obtained  upon  the  bill  had  been  applied 
to  my  own  private  use,"  Robert  Evans  then  continued 
to  explain  the  difPerent  dishonest  actions  he  had  been 
guilt^f  of,  without  the  slightest  disguise  or  reservation. 
When  he  had  finished  ho  stood  with  his  hands  folded 
before  him,  waiting  for  Mi*.  Macmurdo  to  spejik. 

"Are  you  aware,"  said  Mr.  Macmurdo,  "that  the 
crimes  you  have  committed  may  be  punished  by  a 
lengthened  penal  servitude  ?" 
"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"And  that  it  is  my  duty  to  society  to  prosecute 
you  ?"  added  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Robert.  "Six  months  ago  I 
would  have  prosecuted  anybody  who  had  acted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  me.  Perfectly  understand  me,  Mr. 
Macmurdo :  you  cannot  take  any  measures  against  me 
so  severe  that  I  will  not  admit  them  to  be  quite  justi- 


fiable. I  have  been  utterly  and  basely  guilty,  and  1 
am  totally  unworthy  of  mercy,  nor  would  I  wieh  it, 
had  it  not  been  — ^"    Here  Ids  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  What  is  it  yon  mean  P"  inquired  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

Robert  continued  silent. 

"  I  ask  you  to  what  circumstance  yon  allude  ?"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Macmurdo. 

•*  Although  my  poor  wife  can  no  longer  be  hurt  bj 
the  discovery,"  said  Evans,  the  tears  now  fairly  pour- 
ing down  his  face,  "  there  is  one  to  whom  I  am  much 
indebted,  who  will  suffer  terribly  when  she  hears  of 
my  guilt.  It  will  be  a  death-blow  to  that  poor  old 
woman,  whose  life  has  been  to  me  one  long-continned 
act  of  kindness,  and  who  holds  me  to  be  as  honest  a^ 
the  day." 

"  I  am  placed  in  an  awkward  position,"  said  Mr. 
Macmurdo,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  I  have  a  diitj 
to  perform  to  society,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
is  so  strong  as  to  oblige  me  to  commit  an  act  of  in- 
humanity on  that  poor  woman.  What  am  I  to  do? 
and  how  am  I  to  act  ?"  he  continued,  not  addre^g 
Robert,  but  as  simply  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud. 
"  My  duty  tells  me  I  ought  not  to  forgive  you,  yei 
humanity,  and  even  Christian  feeling,  seem  to  counsel 
the  contrary.  Restitution  has  been  made,  and  to  the 
full,  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  reabon  why  I  ehoull 
not  forgive  if  it  pleases  me." 

Mr.  Macmurdo  now  remained  silent,  but  walked  t' 
and  fro  in  the  room,  evidently  deeply  absorhed  in 
thought,  Robert  Evans  standing  motionless  as  a  statue 
the  while.  At  last  Mr.  Macmurdo  huiried  up  to  tk 
table,  and  taking  the  letter  and  the  forged  bills  from 
it,  he  tore  them  in  half,  and  threw  them  in  the  fir^' 
with  a  precipitation  which  showed  that  he  seemt^l 
afraid  to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject.  He  wat^^hei 
the  papers  as  they  burnt,  and,  when  they  were  all 
perfectly  consumed,  he  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  aii 
said,  "  Thank  Heaven  that  is  over,  and  I  can  nov  3 
nothing  if  I  would."  Then,  tm-ning  to  Robert,  h 
continued — 

"  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  Evans,  that  by  the  act  I  h^vt 
committed,  I,  in  any  way,  exonerate  you.  I  ha^' 
simply  done  it  to  spare  my  own  feelings,  that  I  migl' 
not  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  had  bowed  dowL 
the  head  of  an  amiable  and  unoffending  old  woma:: 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  that  I  might  not  have  it  or 
my  mind  that  I  was  the  means  of  condemning  ^'> '" 
life  of  penal  servitude  a  man  whom  I  have  respcctel 
and,  more  than  all,  that  I  believe,  though  I  am  uuaK 
to  prove  it,  that  I  have  the  right  to  forgive— eve 
against  the  spirit  of  the  law — those  who  have  tret 
passed  against  me,  as  I  hope  my  own  ti^espasaes  ma.r 
be  forgiven.  At  the  same  time,  though  I  have  destn^Ti- 
every  documentary  proof  of  your  guilt,  and,  as  far  - 
I  am  concerned,  your  secret  is  your  own,  let  us  iindi"^ 
stand  each  other :  from  this  moment  forward  we  a  - 
total  strangers.  Not  even  the  common  courtf&y  vf 
salutation  may  pass  between  us  when  we  meet." 

"  I  should  not  expect  it,  sir,"  said  Robert,  *'  ever  i* 
I  remained  in  England." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Mr.  Macmurdo. 
"I  will  tell  you,  candidly,  sir,"  said  Rolxjrt.  '• 
thought  it  probable  that  although  you  w^ould  harUj 
be  justified  in  showing  me  any  mercy,  you  might  stii^ 
take  pity  on  my  poor  old  mother;  and  in  that  c^^ 
I  shoidd  immediately'leave  England  for  Ajmerica.  at'- 
begin  the  world  anew.  I  mean  anew,  sir.  in  the  hiUi"^" 
sense  of  the  word,  for  I  have  not  a  shilling  of  mv  ow^ 
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left  in  the  world.  I  am  poorer  tlian  wHen,  as  a  boj, 
Murpliy,  the  journeyman  carpenter,  first  placed  in  my 
hand  a  chisel  to  sharpen,  and  gave  me  some  nails  to 
drive  into  a  piece  of  wood  for  practice.  I  am,  even 
now,  in  deht  to  Mrs.  Mnrphy,  though  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  clear  that  off,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  sale  of  the 
furniture  of  this  house.  Mr.  Macmurdo,*'  he  continued, 
'*  do  not  imagine  I  have  committed  these  acts  without 
X>enitence  and  compunction.  You  asked  me  the  other 
evening  what  had  so  rapidly  changed  my  hair  from 
black  to  white,  and  I  promised  I  would  inform  you. 
You  now  know  my  secret.'* 

"  All  things  considered,  Evans,  I  think  your  leaving 
this  country  for  America  the  most  prudent  thing  you 
could  do.  Although  Moss  can  no  longer  rise  up  in 
evidence  against  you,  still  your  transfer  of  the  stock 
might  be  discovered,  and,  if  so,  I  should  certainly  bear 
witness  to  the  truth.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  what  my  duty  would  be  on  the  occasion, 
nor  have  I  any  particular  wish  to  inquire.  You  under- 
stand me." 

"  Moss  knows  nothing  of  the  transfer  of  the  stock," 
said  Robert. 

•*  It  would  matter  but  little  if  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
mnrdo.  "  He  is  now  standing  before  another  tribimal 
to  answer  for  his  own  sins."  Then  noticing  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  on  Robert's  countenance,  he 
continued,  "  Have  you  not  heard  that  he  has  destroyed 
himself  ?" 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  said  Robert,  turning  very  pale. 

"Yes,  he  has  destroyed  himself,  and  the  coroner's 
inquest  took  place  last  night,  bringing  in  a  verdict  of 
temporary  insanity.  But  now,  sir,  all  communication 
ends  between  us.  Take  my  advice,  leave  England  as 
rapidly  as  you  can,  for  if  we  should  meet,  I  shall  not 
notice  you,  and  that  might  give  rise  to  very  unpleasant 
suspicions," 

Mr.  Macmurdo  now  took  up  his  hat  to  leave  the 
room,  but  before  opening  the  door  he  turned  round 
to  Robert,  and,  with  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
said,  "  Although  for  the  future  I  shaU  not  know  you, 
I  cannot  altogether  forget  old  times.  Write  to  me 
occasionally,  and  let  me  know  how  you  get  on.  I  tell 
you  candidly  I  shall  not  answer  your  letters;  but  it 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to  know  that  a 
person  whom  I  have  respected  as  I  have  yourself 
has  again  the  power,  by  a  very  narrow  escape,  to  re- 
establish himself  as,  what  till  this  day  I  have  believed 
him  to  be — an  honest  man. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLtTSION. 

After  Mr.  Macmurdo  had  left  Robert  Evans,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  recover  his  self-possession,  so 
overcome  had  ho  been  by  his  friend's  kindness.  Again, 
the  intelligence  t)f  the  death  of  Moss  had  startled  him 
greatly.  By  degrees  he  somewhat  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  it  now  remained  for  him  to  break  to  Mrs. 
Murphy  the  news  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  England. 
Presently  he  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stairs,  and 
requested  her  to  come  into  the  room,  as  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate  to  her.  As  soon 
as  he  had  closed  the  door,  he  said, 

"  Do  not  be  alanned,  my  dear  mother,  at  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  I  shall  shortly  leave  Englandf  or  America." 

"You  wiU  not  be  long  gone,  I  hope,  Robert,"  she 
said. 


**  I  shall  never  return,  mother." 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  of  it,"  she  continued.  *'  Remember, 
I  am  an  old  woman,  and  very  weak,  and  have  not  the 
strength  to  travel  to  outlandish  places  at  my  time  of 
hfe." 

"But,  mother,  I  must  go,"  said  Robert.  "Kow 
summon  up  all  your  courage,  and  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  ruined  man.  I  have  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world  I  can  call  my  own." 

Although  Mrs.  Murphy  appeared  greatly  shocked  at 
the  news,  she  did  not  seem  so  much  affected  by  it  as 
Robert  dreaded. 

"But,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "I  have  still  my  moiiey 
tmtouched  j  why  cannot  you  make  use  of  that  ?" 

"  Because,  mother,"  said  Robert,  "  I  might  lose  it, 
and  then  you  would  have  nothing  left.  Besides,  my 
credit  is  gone,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  look  any- 
body in  the  face." 

"Nonsense,  Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  "all  are 
liable  to  misfortune.  You  have  done  nothing  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  Never  mind  what  people 
think,  but  hold  up  your  head  like  an  honest  man  as 
you  are." 

It  is  only  justice  to  Robert  Evans  to  admit  that 
here  he  would  willingly  have  told  the  whole  truth  to 
Mi's.  Murphy,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  feai* 
of  the  effect  the  shock  might  produce,  and  he  con- 
tinued— 

"  Still,  mother,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  in 
England.  As  a  man  of  business,  my  credit  is  gone ; 
nor  shall  I  be  able  easily  to  recover  it.  Now,  like  a 
dear,  good  soul,  do  come  with  me.  The  voyage  is  but 
a  short  one,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  happy 
there.  If  you  ai*e  not,  it  shall  not  be  from  any  want  of 
care  or  solicitude  on  my  part." 

"  Of  that,  Robert  dear,  I  am  fully  persuaded,"  said 
Mrs.  Murphy ;  "  still,  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  at  my  time 
of  life,  to  leave  my  native  country  and  travel  to  foreign 
parts.  But  to  live  without  you  would  be  impossible, 
and  I  win  go  with  you,  for  you  are  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  on  earth." 

The  next  morning  Robert  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
auctioneer  an  order  to  sell  the  lease  and  furniture  of 
the  house  in  Harley  Street,  taking  at  the  time  a  quiet 
lodging  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Murphy  till  all  should  be 
disposed  of.  In  a  few  days  the  house  in  which  he  had 
experienced  so  much  of  happiness  and  of  misery  was 
placarded  over  with  bills  announcing  the  sale;  and 
the  following  week  the  furniture  had  all  been  sold,  the 
lease  transferred,  and  the  money  paid  over  to  him. 
TTiH  first  care  was  to  return  to  Mrs.  Murphy  the  money 
he  had  borrowed,  and  a  month  afterwards  she  and 
Robert  left  England  for  the  New  World.  Fortunately 
for  the  old  lady  the  passage  was  a  very  favourable  one, 
and  she  suffered  much  less  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated in  a  person  at  her  advanced  period  of  life.  For 
some  days  after  they  had  set  sail,  both  Mrs.  Murphy 
and  Robert  were  silent  and  depressed.  As  far  as  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  concerned,  the  feeling  seemed  gradually 
to  wear  off;  but  although  Robert  became  more  con- 
versable, there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that 
sorrow  was  pressing  heavily  upon  him. 

They  arrived  safely  in  New  York,  and  remained  at 
an  hotel  for  some  weeks,  in  order  that  Robert  might 
determine  in  what  locality  he  would  again  start  in 
business,  and  at  last,  thinking  that  he  had  found  a 
favourable  opportunity,  they  left  New  York  for  the 
town  of  X ,  in  Vermont.    Robert  had  now  to  begin 
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the  world  anew,  and  without  a  ahilling  of  his  own. 
Tme,  he  might  have  had  any  amount  of  capital  he 
required,  for  Mrs.  Murphy  had  transf ered  the  whole  of 
her  stock  into  American  securities,  and  placed  it  at  his 
service.  He  borrowed  of  her,  however,  but  one  hundred 
.  pounds,  with  which  he  commenced  business.  Slowly 
and  with  great  difficulty  he  made  his  way ;  and,  with 
the  first  money  he  earned,  he  repaid  Mrs.  Murphy  the 
sum  she  had  lent  him. 

After  they  had  been  settled  about  twelve  months  in 

X ,  a  certain  Mr.  Podmore  came  to  reside  in  the 

town.  He  was  likewise  a  builder,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  competition  existed  between  them.  For- 
tunately there  was  room  enough  for  both,  and  they 
continued  on  amicable  terms  together.  At  last  they 
formed  a  closer  intimacy,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Podmore 
proposing  they  should  enter  into  partnership— an  offer 
which  Robert,  after  a  little  consideration,  accepted. 
Affairs  now  proceeded  in  a  more  flourishing  manner 
for  both.  Though  of  different  temperaments,  the  part- 
ners admirably  suited  each  other.  Mr.  Podmore,  a 
shi'ewd,  spectdative,  energetic  Yankee,  was  too  apt  to 
overburden  himself  with  difficulties  he  did  not  clearly 
see  his  way  through;  while  Robert,  whose  natural 
caution  was  now  increased  by  the* sorrows  he  had 
undergone,  was,  perhaps,  too  tardy  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  although  he  never  swerved  from  it  when 
once  it  had  been  formed.  In  conducting  their  business 
they  resembled  each  other  in  two  qualities  only — ^both 
were  men  of  great  industiy  and  perfect  integrity.  In 
person  they  were  exceedingly  dissimilar.  Mr.  Podmore 
was  a  very  tall,  angular,  and  broad-shouldered  man, 
with  sallow  cheeks,  deep  sunk  eyes,  long  arms  and  large 
hands,  black  hair,  and  with  a  very  good-humoured 
expression  of  countenance.  Robert  Evans's  features 
were,  on  the  contrary,  delicately  formed,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  thoughtful  and  sorrowful, 
he  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  melancholy,  and  his 
hair,  which  formerly  was  of  a  jet  black  colour,  was  now 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  not  the  white  of  the  Albinos, 
but  the  silvery  hue  of  extreme  old  age. 

The  domestic  establishments  of  the  partners  were, 
also,  very  different.  Mr.  Podmore  was  a  married  man, 
and  his  wife  an  amiable,  good-tempered  woman.  They 
had  a  large  family  of  children,  most  of  them  very 
young.  Robert  Evans,  on  the  contrary,  resided  with 
Mrs.  Murphy,  in  a  neat,  well-furnished  house,  seeing 
but  few  friends,  and  being  contented  in  each  other's 
society,  Robert  seemed  to  indulge  in  one  pleasure 
alone,  and  that  was  the  society  of  his  pai*tner's  children, 
for  whom  both  he  and  Mrs.  Murphy  appeared  to  have 
a  great  affection. 

The  frequent  expression  of  imhappiness  on  Robert's 
countenance  told  but  too  truthfully  his  feelings.  Al- 
though success  attended  almost  every  transaction  into 
which  he  and  Mr.  Podmore  entered,  he  did  not  appear 
to  feel  the  slightest  pleasure  in  the  result.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  tasteless  to  him.  He  went  mechanically 
through  the  duties  of  the  day,  and  the  evening  (except 
when  he  spent  it  with  his  partner's  children)  he  passed 
generally  in  reading.  Mrs.  Murphy  had  also  become 
extremely  taciturn,  though  as  tenderly  attached  to  her 
dear  boy,  as  she  continued  to  call  him,  as  ever.    After 

they  had  resided  at  X for  about  three  years,  Mrs. 

Murphy  took  a  very  severe  cold  when  returning  from 
chapel  one  very  stormy  evening,  which  ended  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  from  wUch  she  died.  She  was 
attended  in  her  last  moments  by  Robert  and  Mrs. 


Podmore,  who  acted  throughout  the  whole  o!  lier  ill- 
ness as  a  kind  and  attentive  nurse. 

Robert  did  not  appear  to  grieve  outwardly  for  kr 
loss  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  MaJicions 
people  in  the  town  stated  that  the  liu-ge  sum  of  money 
she  had  left  him  had  acted  as  a  soother  to  his  grief. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  truth,  for  Robert 
was  never  the  same  energetic  man  after  her  death  that 
he  had  been  before.  He  appeared  to  leave  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  to  his  partner,  with  whom  b. 
continued  on  the  best  of  terms. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moipbj, 
Mrs.  Podmore  asked  her  husband  one  momiiig  if  be 
did  not  think  Mr.  Evans  looked  very  poorly?  Mr. 
Podmore  replied  that  he  did,  and  had  advised  him  \ii 
leave  business  for  a  little  time,  and  to  take  a  joumeT 
to  some  place  where  he  could  relieve  his  mind  from  tbi 
sorrow  which  he  (Mr.  Podmore)  now  began  to  believe 
was  hanging  over  him,  but  that  Mr.  Evans  had  refused 
to  leave  the  town,  saying  no  doubt  he  should  Bhoitlj 
be  better.  Tinie  passed,  and  symptoms  of  consamptioii 
became  plainly  visible  in  Robert  Evans.  Still  he  took 
no  care  of  himself,  but  mechanically  went  on  witli  a 
portion  of  the  duties  of  his  business,  though  ^thoat 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in  the  matter. 
His  illness  continued  to  increase,  and  quietlj  and  k- 
signedly  he  sank  under  it.  Since  his  arrival  in  America 
he  had  always  been  extremely  attentive  to  his  religioa^ 
duties,  and  the  only  effect  his  illness  seemed  to  prodoce 
on  his  mind  was  to  make  him  more  serious  than  before. 
He  appeared  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  ownauflferings. 
and  probably  would  have  refused  all  medical  adm. 
had  he  not  given  way  to  the  expostulations  and  en- 
treaties of  Mr.  Podmore  and  his  wife.  Nothing,  bo* 
ever,  appeared  to  give  him  the  slightest  i-elief ;  ai^^ 
before  a  year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moipbf 
her  adopted  son  had  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Bj  ^ 
wiU  he  left  the  whole  of  his  property— which  was  Ten 
considerable — to  his  partner's  childx^,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  moderate  legacy  to  each  of  the  parents,  by 
whom  he  was  much  loved  and  respected. 

In  the  fear  that,  possibly,  his  moral  might  not  bavi 
been  brought  sufficiently  forward  in  the  life  of  Bober* 
Evans,  the  author  wishes  particularly  to  impress  ^yf- 
the  reader  the  necessity  of  immediately  retracing  tc-: 
first  downward  step,  which,  after  all,  is  most  to  ^' 
dreaded  in  the  career  of  crime.  The  chain-gang  at^ 
the  hulks  possess  no  terror  to  the  man  about  to  ooouiu^ 
a  culpable  irregularity ;  and  yet  frequently  that  irrega- 
larity  is  the  first  step  towards  penal  servitude.  Tn-' 
second  culpable  irregularity  is  generally  conjured  K 
to  support  the  first ;  a  third,  mixed,  but  in  slight  pr 
portion,  with  dishonesty,  follows ;  and  thus  on  and  ki 
each  move  having  more  of  dishonesty  and  less  of  ir^?-^ 
larity  in  it,  till  at  last  the  wretched  victim  looks  alffi'-* 
upon  the  punishment  held  in  so  much  horror  at  fr-*- 
as  a  relief  from  the  mental  torture  his  imdisco^:  | 
crimes  had  kept  him  in.  Nor  must  it  be  imag^^' 
that  escape  from  judicial  punishment,  such  as  tbi' 
experienced  by  Robert  Evans,  is  of  frequent  occurrcD%'' 
Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  could  be  more  rare.  ^"^-^ 
seldom  passes  with  so  much  impunity ;  and  jt't.  &' 
has  been  shown,  even  in  his  case^  the  mental  torsu* 
his  dishonesty  produced  was  scarcely  less  terrib. 
than  the  most  severe  punishment  the  law  could  b^^ 
inflicted  upon  him. 

TITE   END. 
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TEE  PEASANT  POET,  CLARE. 

[A  coped  monument  of  Ketton  stone  has  been  recently  placed  over 
the  remains  of  John  Clare,  in  Helaton  churchyard.  It  contains  this 
iQScription : — **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Clare,  the  Northampton- 
shii^  Peasant  Poet.  Born  July  13,  1793.  Died  May  29,  1864. 
A  poet  is  bora,  not  made."  About  fifty  ponnds  now  remains  at  the 
bank  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  a  memorial  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  an  open  space  near  the  poet's  Uirthplaoe,  in  the  village. — lUvat, 
London  News^  Sept,  7.] 

JoHi7  Glase,  the  "  NoTthamptonaliire  poet,"  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  truth  that  while  mediocrity  waits 
for  the  opportunity  that  never  comes-^the  opportunity 
to  whuse  absence  all  failures  are  attributed — ^genius 
is  irrepressible  and  makes  opportunities,  turning  ap- 
parently adverse  circumstances  into  propitious  ones. 
Xever  were  a  man*8  surroundings  more  calculated  to 
repress  poetical  inclinations  than  Clare's.  Yet  was  he  a 
poet  at  all  times  and  in  all  jplaces.  In  him  the  living 
fire  of  poetiy  achieved  a  victory  over  obstacles  that 
would  have  killed  mediocrity  outright. 

The  ''peasant  poet"  was  bom  at  Helpston,  a  vil- 
lage between  Stamford  and  Peterborough,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  His  parents  were 
of  the  very  lowest  class.  Their  poor  hut,  situated  near 
a  plain  covered  with  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and 
enveloped  by  mists  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  was 
dark,  damp,  badly  ventilated,  and  as  narrow  as  a 
prison-cell;  in  nict,  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Their  food — ^potatoes  and  water-porridge — ^was  of  the 
coarsest  description.  Sickness  was  as  constant  a  com- 
panion of  their  dwelling  as  poverty. 

Parker  Glare,  John^  father,  was  sickly  from  his 
birth,  and  his  son  inherited  his  weakly  constitution.  At 
seven  years  of  age  the  boy  was  taken  from  Dame 
Ballimore's  infant  school  to  tend  sheep  on  Helpston 
Heath,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Granny 
Bains  the  cowherd.  This  old  woman's  memory  was 
stored  with  songs,  tales,  and  legends,  and  she  recited 
many  a  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  /ihepherd-boy,  who 
prized  and  pondered  upon  every  woi^  she  uttered. 
The  speaker  must  have  had  an  equal  delight  in  her 
task,  for  it  is  recorded  that  she  aoid  her  companion 
occasionally  became  so  absorbed  in  their  subject  as  to 
forget  their  charge  entireljr.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
the  necessities  of  the  family  obliged  Parker  Glare  to 
put  his  son  to  a  more  remunerative  occupation  than 
sheep-tending.  He  procured  him  employment  as  a 
thresher  at  a  farmer  s,  having  first  made  him  a  flail 
that  his  small  arms  could  wield. 

The  village  of  Glinton,  about  five  miles  east  of 
Helpston,  was  noted  for  its  school,  and  Glare  made 
arrangements  with  Mr.  James  Meinshaw,  the  master, 
to  attend  his  instructions  five  evenings  in  the  week,  as 
well  as  On  those  days  when  he  had  no  employment. 
Finding  the  boy  atnirst  for  knowledge,  the  master 
gave  him  more  than  the  uj^ual  facilities  for  gaining  it ; 
and  Clare  worked  hard  to  acquire  not  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  language,  but  those  of  algebra 
and  mathematics.  Bein^  too  poor  to  supply  himself 
with  paper,  he  used  to  pick  up  the  shopkeepers'  odds 
and  ends  of  paper,  and  write  thereon  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal.  At  tne  end  of  two  years  Clai*e  had  mis- 
l^viiigs  as  to  his  capacity  to  understand  abstruse 
studies,  and  having  been  promoted  to  a  comfortable 
post  at  the  "  Blue  Bell,"  he  gradually  discontinued 
iilg-ebra  and  mathematics,  and  turned  to  ghost  stories 
and  fairy  tales  for  his  mental  food.  "While  in  this 
Hituation  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able farmer.  It  was  no  boyish  passion  that  Glare  had 
for  Mary  Joyce.  She  was  to  him  one  of  the  fairest 
works  of  Qoa'B  creation.  At  the  end  of  six  months, 
however,  her  father  sternly  forbade  her  to  meet  and 
converse  with  the  "  beggai*  boy."  Glare  never  really 
forgot  his  love  for  Mary,  and  Mary  died  a  spinster. 


At  the  "  Blue  Bell "  Glare's  duties  were  light,  and 
he  had  much  time  at  his  own  disposal.  This  leisure 
formed  a  turning-point  in  his  history.  He  wandered 
about  the  meadows,  through  the  woods,  by  the  side  of 
the  rivers,  and  often  remained  for  hours  in  one  spot, 
Iving  on  his  back  and  gazing  into  the  sky.  "  K'ature, 
that  universal  and  public  manuscript  that  lies  ex- 
panded unto  the  eyes  of  all,"  but  which  so  many  fail 
to  read,  had  a  special  mission  to  John  Glare.  To  him 
she  gave  the  power  of  appreciation ;  to  him  she  opened 
her  illimitable  stores.  Between  her  and  him  there 
was  a  communication  ever  going  on,  of  which  the 
world  took  no  note.  The  earth,  the  air,  the  sky, 
were  each  in  turn  laid  under  tribute  for  his  benefit. 
Prom  the  herb  of  the  field  and  the  tree  of  the  forest ; 
from  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  and  the  trill  of  the 
nightingale;  from  the  sunshine  and  the  storm  he 
could  extract  the  music  of  son^.  A  printed  book  was 
a  rarity  at  Helpston.  Up  to  this  point  Glare  had  seen, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  school-books,  nothing 
better  than  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "  Valentine  and 
Orson,"  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  "  The  Seven  Sleepers," 
"Mother  Shipton,"  "Johnny  Armstrong,"  and  "Old 
Nixon's  Propnecy."  Accident  gave  him  a  glimpse  of 
a  copy  of  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  and  his  excitement 
was  intense.  He  begged  the  owner  to  lend  it  to  him, 
if  only  for  an  horn*,  but  his  request  was  refused.*  He 
was  told  to  purchase  one  for  himself,  as  it  could  be 
bought  for  eighteen-pence.  With  great  difficulty  he 
collected  the  monev,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning,  at 
daybreak,  he  started  for  Stamford,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  bookseller's  shop  would  be  closed  on  that  day. 
He  returned  home  sorry  at  heart,  seeing  at  first  no 
possibility  of  going  to  Stamford  on  a  week-day. 
Presently  a  happy  thought  struck  him:  he  would 
get  a  substitute  to  mind  the  cows.  As  soon  as  he  had 
procured  a  few  pence,  he  offered  them  to  a  boy  to  take 
charge  of  his  master's  property  for  a  short  time,  and 
ran  over  to  Stamford,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles, 
in  little  more  than  an  hour.  Long  ben)re  the  shop 
was  opened  Glare  was  on  the  door-step,  ready  to  rush 
in  and  demand  the  coveted  book.  He  did  not  return 
so  quickly  as  he  went.  Thomson's  verse  acted  as  an 
enchantress,  and  made  Glare  oblivious  of  time.  Nature 
without — it  was  a  lovely  spring  morning— and  poetrr 
within,  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  He  sat  himseu 
down  among  the  shrubs  of  Burghley-Hall  Park,  and 
moved  not  on  his  homeward  road  tiU  he  had  read  the 
"  Seasons  "  twice  over  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
was  an  hour  of  exquisite  delight  to  Glare.  He  laughed, 
he  sang,  he  cried  by  way  of  giving  vent  to  his  happi- 
ness; but  he  founa  no  rest  till  he  had  scribbled  his 
first  sonnet  on  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket.  The  verses,  after  careful  revision,  were 
subsequentiy  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mom- 
ingWalk." 

Glare's  character,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  in  no  way 
understood  by  his  relatives  and  neighbours.  That  there 
was  something  about  him  different  from  an  ordinal^ 
youth  of  his  age  they  could  not  deny.  The  neigh- 
bours imagined  him  to  be  in  actual  communication 
with  the  fivil  One — in  no  other  way  could  they  ac- 
count for  his  possession  of  sufficient  money  to  buy 
Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  and  to  pay  the  substitute  in  the 
meadows,  ninepenoe  in  all,  for  nis  services.  His  verses 
increased  rapialy,  to  the  sorrow  of  his  parents.  Every 
scrap  of  paper  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  poetry. 
To  damp  his  poetic  fire  his  mother  watched  his  move- 
ments, and  having  discovered  his  hidins-place,  drew 
from  thence  the  boy's  treasures  and  ruthlessly  burnt 
them.  It  was  all  in  vain !  The  poet  soon  accumulated 
another  hoard,  and  contrived  to  Keep  it  this  time  from 
destruction.  Neither  opposition  nor  want  of  educa- 
tion, neither  poverty  nor  hunger,  neither  sickness  nor 
health,  could  extinguish  his  love  of  the  bright  world 
aroimd  him,  nor  repress  his  desire  to  give  utterance  to 
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the  house  as  he  rode  up  the  street,  and  when  he  saw 
Magdslene  there  he  was  off  his  horse  like  a  shot, 
rui£ed  into  the  house,  seized  her  hand,  and  tried  to 
drag  her  awaj.  She  resisted,  and  threw  her  arm 
round  the  great  wooden  knob  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bannisters  to  save  herself.  The  captain,  as  quick  as 
thought,  drew  his  sabre,  cut  off  tne  knob,  without 
touching  the  ffirl  to  hurt  her,  took  her,  knob  and  all, 
in  his  arms  like  a  child,  sprang  on  his  horse,  and  was 
off  with  her  at  full  f^op  to  join  his  comrades.  The 
mayor  was  just  lookmg  out  of  window,  and  screamed 
in  an  agony  as  he  saw  his  child  flying  away  from  him 
like  the  wind.  There  was  a  crowd  in  the  streets  and 
at  the  windows,  and  eyery  one  wajs  calling  out  and 
running  this  way  and  that.  Some  would  nave  gone 
after  the  soldiers,  but  how  could  they  P  It  would  have 
been  hard  enough  anyhow  to  ride  like  them ;  and  then 
tiiey  had  carried  off  all  the  good  horses,  and  left  their 
own  old  ones  behind  instead.  But  eyery  one  who  had 
a  leg  to  stand  upon  of  course  ran  staring  after  them 
as  lone  as  they  could  see  the  cloud  of  dust,  and  then 
went  home  again,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  But  the 
mayor  was  utterW^  broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  and 
went  creeping  about  like  the  shadow  of  the  man  he 
had  been.  One  cannot  fancy  anything  more  horrible 
than  it  must  have  been  for  Magdalene — ^her  father's 
darling  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  town  as  well — 
carried  off  alone  among  a  horde  of  Croats,  and  riding 
through  thick  and  thin  on  a  wild  horse.  But  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing,  because  they  heard  it  afterwards 
from  hei*8elf ,  that  the  captain  was  sorry  for  her,  and 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  treated  her  like  a  sister, 
kept  her  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  took  such  care  of 
her  as  he  best  coma.  But  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  take  her  home  again ;  so  at  Lust  he  brought  her 
safe  to  Croatia.  There  she  consented  to  become  his 
wife ;  and  ajs  he  had  a  eood  heart,  and  was  unspeakably 
fond  of  her,  she  liyed  contentedly  with  him,  though 
she  was  grieyoudy  home-sick  in  the  strange  country, 
and  amonff  strange  people  of  a  strange  religion.  They 
were  all  Catholics ;  and  it  was  only  when  quite  alone 
that  she  could  secretly  read  the  Bible  and  the  beautiful 
hymn-book  which  she  found  about  her  husband's 
plunder.  But  she  fancied  after  a  time  that  he  grew 
gentler  and  kinder  eyery  day;  and  she  noticed  that  he 
often  went  into  her  own  little  room,  where  she  used 
to  read  and  pray.  One  da^  she  slipped  in  gently  after 
him,  and  found  him  readmg  her  ]3u>le,  and  the  tears 
running  down  hia  rough  cheeks.  He  looked  up  kindly 
at  her,  and  said,  '  Magdalene,  I  think  the  real  truth  is 
what  this  book  says.'  Then  he  told  her,  to  her  great 
joy,  how  he  had  once  opened  it  by  accident,  and  since 
then  had  read  it  regularly ;  and  how  he  had  learned 
from  it  that  he  might  pray  to  Grod  without  his  rosary 
to  help  him ;  and  how  his  great  wish  now  was  to  serye 
God  in  the  same  way  as  she  did.  Magdalene  thanked 
Gk)d  with  teaj*s  of  foj  now,  that  he  had  let  her  fall  into 
ilie  hands  of  a  wild  Croat,  that  she  might  at  last  be 
the  means  of  bringing  him,  as  a  kind  and  dear  husband, 
to  the  purer  faith  that  she  had  been  taught.  After  he 
had  taken  this  great  step,  he  soon  found  that  his  new 
religion  would  not  agree  well  with  the  habits  of  his  old 
home ;  and  Magdalene  had  not  much  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  so  back  with  her  to  her  dear  father- 
land. This  took  place  about  ten  years  after  the 
beginning  of  my  story.  You  may  fancy  how  people 
stared  when  some  one  said  Magdalene  Brenner 
was  there,  and  the  Croat  too.  I  fancy  they  rushed 
about  to  tell  the  news  almost  as  hard  as  they  had  run 
after  her  when  he  carried  her  off.  They  say  she  was  a 
yery  loyely  woman  then;  and  it  is  a  pity  there  is  no 
likeness  of  her  left.  The  poor  old  mayor  was  still 
aliye ;  but  he  nearly  died  of  joy  when  he  saw  his  only 
child  a^^un,  so  well  cared  for,  and  so  handsome.  Her 
husband  had  brought  a  good  fortune  with  him,  and 
money  was  scarce  in  this  country,  so  that  estates  were 


to  be  had  for  next  to  nothing ;  only  the  houses  on  them 
had  mostly  been  burnt  down.  So  he  bought  the  nice 
property  outside  the  town  on  the  B— —  road,  and 
built  a  dwelling-house  upon  it.  And  there  the  Croat 
liyed  many  years  with  his  wife  in  quietness  and  peace, 
and  the  old  mayor  also  ended  his  days  with  them  both. 
They  say  the  Croat  was  a  quiet,  graye,  and  God-fearing 
man,  and  went  yery  regularly  to  church.  But  people  i 
always  had  a  kind  of  dread  of  him;  and  when  he 
used  to  walk  through  his  fields  in  the  evening, 
they  said  he  was  all  the  while  making  mysteriouB 
signs  in  the  air  to  charm  away  storms.  No  one  had 
any  real  harm  to  say  of  him ;  but  it  is  likely  he  never  I 
felt  quite  at  home  in  this  country,  and  often  wandered 
about  from  restless  home-sickness.  But  they  saj  he 
was  yery  fond  of  children,  who  soon  left  off  being 
afraid  of  his  great  moustache.  His  only  son,  who  vas 
bom  after  he  came  here,  was  the  father  of  your  great* 
grandfather;  but  none  of  his  spirit  seems  to  hare 
descended  to  his  grandchildren,  for  there  has  never 
been  a  military  man  in  the  family  since.  The  stair- 
case with  the  knob  cut  off  is  still  m  the  old  major's 
house,  where  ZoUer  the  dyer  liyes,  and  you  c^n  see 
it  any  day.  Our  family  arms,  which  came  to  us  from 
the  Croat,  are  painted  in  the  comer  of  his  picture: 
the  flaming  star  on  the  shield  he  adopted  in  honour  of 
his  wife,  partly  because  of  her  name,*  and  also  \o 
siffuify  that  she  had  been  to  him  as  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  had  led  him  to  his  salyation." 

So  this  is  the  story  of  Great-grandfather  Croat,  who 
was  a  cannibal,  and  next  door  to  a  sayag^. 


CLABK80N  8TANFIELD. 

The  last  century  was  drawine  to  a  close  when  a  certain 
James  Field  Stanfleld  settled  in  the  seaport  town  of 
Simderland.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had  Uyed  a  some- 
what adyenturous  life,  a  restless  disposition  haTing 
carried  him  about  the  world  and  into  places  not  nsnallj 
yisited  by  mere  trayellers  for  pleasure.  Amongst  hi? 
joume3ring8  was  one  yoyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
which  produced  an  effect  neyer  to  be  forgotten  whik 
he  Hyed.  The  slaye  trade  was  then  in  its  fullest 
actiyity,  and  Stanfield  had  ample  opportunities  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  its  greatest 
horrors.  By  these  he  was  so  impressed,  that  on  his 
return  he  at  once  allied  himsdf  with  the  famous 
philanthropist  Clarkson  in  his  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  that  infamous  traffic.  The  friendship  \*' 
tween  the  two  men  was  steady  and  unremitting,  aci 
though  they  worked  in  different  ways  they  pursiwJ 
their  common  object  with  equal  zeal.  While  Glark»3 
managed  the  usual  machinery  of  beneyolence  wit& 
unflagging  energy,  Stanfield,  in  the  retirement  of  hi' 
Sunderland  home,  deyoted  his  pen  to  the  same  cause- 
Amongst  other  works,  all  inspired  by  the  study  >^f 
men  rather  than  of  books,  he  produced  a  poem  called 
"  The  Guinea  Voyage,"  which  had  a  certain  amount  oi 
success.  Judged  by  a  modem  standard  it  is  not. 
perhaps,  a  piece  of  yery  high  art ;  but  its  pathos,  whicl> 
was  all  the  more  touching  from  its  simplicity,  had  &Q 
unquestionable  effect  in  drawing  public  attention  t* 
the  subject  which  was  nearest  to  the  author^s  hear^ 
By-and-by  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  and  to  this  chil^-. 
in  the  fumess  of  his  friendship  for  Clarkson,  he  ^^^ 
his  name.  The  elder  Stanfield  did  not  liye  to  see  th^ 
triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  and  hia  friend  haJ 
g^yen  their  best  energies :  the  younger  liyed  not  merely 
to  witness  it,  but  to  see  the  almost  utter  forgetfulne*" 
with  which  the  world  has  yisited  those  who  were  mf^' 
actiye  in  bringing  it  about. 
Bom  thus  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  with  mariB^ 

*  Brenner  tneaos  one  that  honw  or  shines. 
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influences  perpetually  actine  upon  him,  there  is  no- 
thing singular  in  the  fact  that  at  an  early  age  young 
Olarkson  Stanfldd  should  have  decided  upon  following 
his  father's  profession.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
when  very  youn^  he  entered  on  board  a  king's  ship, 
and  made  therein  more  than  one  long  voyage.  In 
1813  he  was  transferred  to  the  guard-ship  Namur,  then 
lying  at  the  Nore.  Here  he  was  kindly  noticed  by  the 
capl^n  and  more  than  one  of  the  officers.  Amongst 
these  last  was  a  little  midshipman  who  was  the  pet  of 
the  entire  ship's  company,  llis  name  was  Jerrold — a 
name  with  which  every  one  who  pretends  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  modem  English  literature  must  be 
perfectly  familiar.  With  the  sanction  of  the  captain, 
Austen — one  of  the  family  which  Jane  Aust^  the 
novelist  has  made  famous — Jerrold  occupied  himself 
with  getting  up  private  theatricals  on  board.  Scenery 
was  of  cotirse  wanted,  and  to  supply  it,  the  services  of 
Stanfield,  then  a  foremast  man,  were  put  in  re<mi8i- 
tion.  The  future  dramatist  and  the  future  II. A. 
worked  well  together,  and  a  friendship  sprang  up 
between  them,  which,  though  temporarily  suspended, 
was  never  entirely  severed  until  Jenx)ld  fell  in  harness 
about  ten  years  ago.  Both  left  the  navy  before  many 
months  were  over ;  Jerrold,  because  peace  having  been 
at  last  declared  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  either 
service  or  promotion,  and  Stanfield,  because  of  a  fall 
from  the  masthead  of  the  ship,  by  which  he  sustained 
injuries  of  which  he  never  wholly  lost  the  traces. 
Imuiy  years  after,  when  both  had  made  their  marks  in 
the  world,  they  met  in  the  gpreen-room  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Somebody,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  early 
life  of  either,  introduced  them,  and  the  old  friendship 
revived  with  more  than  its  original  strength. 

The  "lucky  tumble,"  as  the  queen  called  it  whtti 
the  story  was  related  to  her,  having  thus  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Stanfield  to  quit  the  navy,  he  turned 
naturally  to  art  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 
As  was  to  be  expected  also,  he  began  by  putting  in 
practice  the  form  of  art  of  which  he  had  acquired  the 
rudiments  on  board  the  Namur.  Somewhere  about 
1818,  being  then  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  as  scene-painter  at  a  theatre 
called  the  Royalty,  in  Wells  Street,  Wellclose  Square, 
a  place  much  freouented  by  sailors,  and  precisely  of 
the  kind  which  mignt  be  expected  to  afford  tne  greatest 
room  for  the  display  of  his  special  knowledge.  He 
was  very  successful ;  his  scenes  were  greatly  admired, 
and  drew  not  merely  visitors  to  the  theatre,  but  the 
attention  of  other  managers.  The  result  was  an  offer 
of  increased  pay  and  a  migi*ation  from  the  East  End 
to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  where,  in  connection 
with  the  Victoria  Theatre,  he  laboured  for  some  years. 
Thence  he  transferred  his  services  to  Drury  liane, 
where  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  de  Loutherboury, 
whose  fame  he,  however,  completely  eclipsed.  At  this 
work,  toilsome  and  unsatisfactory  though  it  was, 
Stanfield  labom*ed  indefatigably,  and  it  proved  in  the 
long  run  no  altogether  inadequate  preparation  for  the 
kind  of  painting  by  which  he  will  be  known  to 
posterity.  He  learnt,  by  long  practice  of  scenic  art, 
always  to  pitch  upon  the  best  point  of  view,  and,  what 
was  of  innnitely  greater  importance,  he  learned  the 
necessity  for  careful  study  of  atmospheric  effects. 

Although  he  made  his  bread  by  scene-painting  up 
to  1827,  Stanfield  did  not  neglect  the  higher  walks  of 
art.  He  studied,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  his  work  exhibits  a  conseouent  and  steady  improve- 
ment. The  first  work  which  ne  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  apeared  on  its  walls  as  early  as  1820 ;  and 
though  not  a  particularly  brilliant  picture,  either  as 
regards  conception  or  colour,  it  possesses  a  special 
interest,  since  it  proves  how  diligently  the  painter  went 
to  nature  for  his  effects.  The  subject  is  an  old  mill 
which  formerly  stood  at  Battersea,  and  this,  as  Stan- 
field now  lived  in  Pratt  Street,  Lambeth,  must  have 


been  within  a  short  walk  of  his  studio.    As  amongst 
his  voyages  he  had  been  more  than  once  round  the 
world,  the  choice  of  this  subject  for  his  first-exhibited 
work  shows  a  rare  reticence  and  self -control,  and  a 
praiseworthy  determination  to  rely  not  upon  memory 
or  imagination  but  upon  actual  observation  of  the 
things  nearest  to  him.    From  time  to  time  he  made 
journeys  of  gp*eater  or  less  length,  and  the  fruits  of  all 
of  them  are  to  be  traced  in  the  various  pictures  aa 
they  appeared.    Thus,  in  1820,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Scot- 
land, and  at  the  Academy  in  the  following  year  was 
a  picture  of   "  St.  Bernard's  Well,  near  Edinburgli," 
while   at  the  British  Institution  in  1822  were  two 
pictures  also  of  Scottish  subjects.    This  latter  cir- 
cumstance points  to  the  temporary  cessation  of  Ms 
connection  with  the  Royal  Academy.     The  British 
Institution  was  at  that  time  a  reallv  formidable  rival  to 
the  older  foimdation,  and  certainly  did  more  good  to 
art  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  monopoly  of  its 
rewards  by  any  single  corporation.    Stanfield,  seeing 
little  prospect  of  advancement  at  the  Academy,  at- 
tached himself  temporarily  to  the  British  Institution, 
where  for  some  time  he  eiuiibited  most  of  his  pictorfs, 
and  where,  in  1828,  he  received  a  prize  of  fifty  ffuinesa. 
In  the  following  year  he  made  a  short  trip  to  fVance, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  a  couple  of  pictures  from 
Chalons ;   but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  he  made  a 
journey  of  any  real  duration  on  the  Continent    The 
residts  were,  as  usual,  visible  in  his  work ;   three  pic- 
tures   at   the    least,    of   the   year    1831,    "Venice," 
"  Strasburg,"  and  "  A  Fisherman  at  Honfleur,"  being 
obviously  referable  to  this  trip. 

Some  time  in  1831  Stanfield  returned  to  England. 
He  had  previously  removed  from  Lambeth  to  a  house 
in  Buckingham  Street,  Sti*and,  and  now,  on  recom- 
mencing housekeeping,  he  established  himself  in  the 
Hampstead  Road,  where  he  settled  down  to  steady 
work.  In  1832  he  became  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  three  years  later  he  was  elected  R.A.,  in 
company  with  Sir  William  Allan.  From  year  to  year 
he  continued  to  delight  the  frequenters  of  Trafjugar 
Square  with  pictures  from  the  coasts  of  England, 
France,  Scotland,  Spain,  Holland,  "Venice,  and  Iwland. 
One  of  his  best  works,  "  The  Castle  of  Ischia,  from  the 
Mole,"  was  exhibited  in  1841,  and  in  1844  he  exhibited 
another,  "  The  Morning  after  a  Shipwreck,"  nearly,  if 
not  (juite,  e(jual.  Later  on  came  the  well-known  and 
admirable  picture,  "  Tilbury  Fort,"  commissioned  by 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  engraved  in  the  fint 
instance  for  the  Art  Union  of  London.  In  1853  and 
1855  Stanfield  exhibited  two  admirable  works,  in  which 
he  to  some  extent  opened  newgroimd,  and  demonstrated 
the  fertility  of  his  resources.  These  were  *  *  The  Yictorr 
moored  at  Gibraltar  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  and 
*•  The  Siege  of  San  Sebastian."  Both  of  them  were 
commissions  from  Sir  Morton  Peto,  and  both  of  them, 
although  dealing  with  subjects  somewhat  out  of  the 
ordinary  range  of  the  painter's  style,  were  treated  with 
such  power  as  to  form  a  real  period  in  his  artistio 
career,  and  to  show  that,  whatever  his  subject  mi^ht 
be,  Stanfield  was  fully  capable  of  investing  it  with 
genuine  poetry.  A  few  years  later  he  produced  hia 
masterpiece,  "  The  Abandoned,"  a  picture  which,  if  all 
his  other  works  were  destroyed,  would  sufficiently  attest 
the  real  greatness  of  the  painter.  Stanfield  took  hia 
t«xt  from  the  "Sketch-Book"  of  Washington  Irving, 
but  the  prose  of  the  American  author  was  translated 
in  the  picture  into  a  piece  of  the  richest  and  mort 
imaginative  jjoetry.  There  is  something  inimitably 
pathetic  in  this  desolate  and  storm-lost  huU,  as  it  beats 
about  unheeded  between  sea  and  sky,  rent  from  all 
human  sympathies,  and  bearing,  even  under  an  un- 
clouded sun,  the  traces  only  too  deeply  marked  of  the 
storm  and  tempest  which  it  suffered  longf  ago.  In  this 
picture  the  painter  has,  beyond  all  question,  reached  a 
higher  point  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  Elsewherv. 
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the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  kis  painting  is  its 
absolute  and  literal  truth ;  here,  there  is  tne  same  tru^ 
as  to  details,  but  the  conception  of  the  picture  is  lifted 
out  of  the  common  range  oi  subjects  and  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  idea£zation.  Had  Stanfield  de^edt 
with  pen  and  ink  instead  of  palette  and  brushes,  it 
might  fairly  haTe  been  said  that,  while  in  his  oUier 
works  he  proved  himself  a  master  of  Ijrio,  in  this  he 
has  shown  with  equal,  or  more  than  equal  force,  how 
perfectly  he  was  at  home  amidst  epic  subjects. 

Of  the  later  years  of  Stanfield's  life  it  is  needless  to 
speak  at  any  length.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  a^e, 
preservinff  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  working  at  his 
easel  untu  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  Long  a£0 
all  opposition  had  been  conquered,  and  he  was  readUy 
acknowledged  as  the  prince  of  English  marine  painters. 
Even  the  most  captious  critics  have  been  subdued  into 
admiration  by  the  genuine  qualities  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Buskin,  whom  no  one  can  accuse  of  bein^  too  readily 
pleased,  calls  him  "  the  leader  of  the  Enghsh  realists,'' 
and  praises  him  for  "  the  look  of  common  sense  and 
rationaiity  which  his  compositions  will  always  wear 
when  opposed  to  any  kind  of  affectation."  Tne  great 
critic  adds :  "  He  appears  to  think  of  no  other  artist. 
What  he  has  learned  has  been  his  own  acquaintance 
with  and  affection  for  the  steep  hiUs  and  the  deep  sea ; 
and  his  modes  of  treatment  are  alike  removed  from 
sketchiness  or  incompletion,  and  f  ix>m  exaggeration  or 
effort."  Dr.  Waagen,  another  critic  who  is  by  no 
means  too  liberal  in  his  praise  of  British  art,  s^ys  of 
Stanfield,  that  he  "  decidedljr  takes  the  first  place 
among  the  landscape  and  marine  painters  of  England. 
He  abo  belongs  to  the  realistic  tendency,  and  treats 
with  equal  power  the  northern  and  southern  forms  of 
nature —•  mountains  and  water,  buildings  and  flat 
scenery.  His  points  of  view  are  very  happily  chosen, 
the  drawing  good,  the  lighting  poweitul,  the  colouring 
of  great  power  and  freshness,  the  skies  of  exceeding 
clearness,  the  aerial  perspective  most  delicately  ob- 
served, the  sea  m  its  various  movements  admirably 
rendered,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  of  extra- 
ordinary attractiveness."  To  praises  so  exhaustive  as 
these  it  is  difficult  to  add  anything.  We  may,  however, 
fairly  say  that  Stanfield  seldom  painted  quite  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  AU  that  he  has  done  is  admirable  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  he  seldom  or  never  exhibits  the  whole 
of  his  powers.  With  a  modesty  which  sat  well  upon 
him,  he  contented  himself,  as  a  rule,  with  faithfully 
interpreting  nature  as  he  saw  her;  but  there  was 
wiUun  him  a  power  of  idealization,  of  the  existence  of 
which  few  even  amongst  those  who  most  admired  him 
had  any  suspicion.  Once  only  he  displayed  it — ^in  "  The 
Abandoned,"  and  the  high  point  which  he  touched  in 
that  picture  makes  one  regret  that  he  never  again 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  a  similar  level.  In  spite  of 
this  r^ret  there  are,  however,  grounds  for  thamkf ul- 
nesB  t£at  Stanfield's  work  is  no  other  than  it  is. 
*' Ideal"  painters  of  a  faulty  school  have  given  us 
more  than  enough  of  dramatic  absurdities  in  matters 
marine;  have  painted  impossible  waves  and  still  more 
impossible  "  sunsets  after  storm,"  and  have  shown  the 
picturesque  side  of  shipwreck  until  one  is  tempted  to 
disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  such  events  altogether ; 
and  from  their  workit  is  really  a  relief  to  turn  to  what 
Mr.  Buskin  in  another  place  caJls  "Stanfield*s  true 
salt,  serviceable,  unsentimental  sea."  The  truth  with 
regard  to  Stanfield  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  accepted 
as  his  duty  the  painting  of  what  he  saw  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  that  he  put  into  that  work  all  the  old 
dogged,  seamanlike  principle  of  duty,  without  a  thought 
of  anything  else.  If  other  people  would  only  carry 
the  same  nne  into  matters  of  every-day  life,  the  world 
would  be  not  less  happy,  and  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  getting  its  real  practical  every  day  work 
done  without  quite  so  much  talking  about  it,  and  with 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  results. 


VAGRANTS  AND  VAGBANOY. 

Thb  vagrant  has  been  a  plague  and  a  pest  to  society 
fix>m  the  earliest  records  of  our  country^  history;  and 
it  is  still  a  question  of  vast  importance  how  to  deal 
with  him  in  an  effectual  manner,  and  put  a  break  upon 
that  wandering  life  which  he  prefers  so  much  to  the 
tedium  and  restraint  of  industrial  occupation. 

Various  statutes  and  ordinances  have  been  passed 
from  time  to  time  to  obviate  and  diminish  the  evils  of 
"  wandering  mendicancy."  The  eai-liest  of  these  was 
made  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  III.  (1349). 
It  recites  that  "  many  sturdy  beggars  were  enabled  by 
the  gains  of  begging  to  live  and  devote  themselves  to 
pleasures  and  sins,  and  sometimes  to  thefts  and  other 
crimes ;"  and  therefore  it  forbids  all  persons,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  ffive  anything  under  colour  of 
piety  or  charity  to  sucn  as  were  able  to  labour. 

Here  we  have  a  very  accurate  description  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  at  the  present  day,  whom  the 
various  philanthropic  schemes  of  our  own'  times  have 
failed  to  reach.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  remedy 
provided  in  this  early  statute.  To  cut  off  the  supplies 
was  a  sure  and  certain  way  of  conquering  the  enemy. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  observation  made  by  a  person  of 
^eat  intelligence  and  experience,  that  he  "would 
inflict  a  fine  of  &Ye  shillings  for  every  alms  given  to  a 
beggar,  as  some  small  reparation  of  the  mischief  done 
to  the  community." 

The  corruption  of  human  nature  is  such  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  prefer  to  live  by  mendicancy 
and  crime,  rather  than  by  honest  industiT^.  They 
would  prefer  even  half  a  loaf  obtained  by  the  former 
method,  to  a  whole  one  earned  by  the  latter.  Lying, 
trickery,  and  artful  dodges  of  all  sorts,  are  the  mendi* 
cant's  stock-in-trade.  He  has  to  live  by  his  wits,  and 
these  become  wonderfully  sharpened  by  constant  exer- 
cise, by  the  successes  no  less  than  by  the  necessities 
of  his  career.  And  there  is  something  extremely 
attractive  in  wandering  about  the  country,  levying 
black-mail  u^on  soft-hearted  people  and  defenceless 
women  living  in  lonely  and  out-of-the-way  places.  Then 
again  there  is  the  nightly  carousal  at  the  public  beer- 
shop  or  lodging-house,  or,  when  reduced  to  extremities, 
the  casual  ward  of  the  workhouse,  where  he  entertains 
the  fraternity  with  the  relation  of  his  various  adven- 
tures during  the  day — ^how  cleverly  he  had  managed  to 
hoax  the  public  said  "  diddle  the  parsons;*'  a  boast 
which  is  always  received  with  relish  and  applauded 
with  shouts  of  laughter. 

Experience  gives  the  mendicant  wonderful  tact  in 
dealing  with  the  tender  side  of  human  nature ;  and  it 
makes  him  extremely  clever  in  adapting  his  various 
dodges  to  the  different  characters  he  meets  with. 
Some  of  these  have  proved  so  successful  that  they 
have  assumed  a  stereotyped  form ;  and  their  constant 
repetition  may  afford  us  some  notion  of  the  blindness 
and  credulity  of  the  public.  For  instance,  a  woman 
will  turn  out  into  the  streets  in  a  bitterly  cold  winter 
evening,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  two  or  three 
little  children  at  her  heels,  all  in  rags  and  tatters, 
carefully  jpot  up  for  the  occasion,  and  properly 
graduated  in  size,  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their  not 
being  her  own,  but  specially  hired  for  the  business. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  misery  and  destitution  is  per- 
fectly irresistible  to  a  lai'ge  class  of  the  community ; 
and  to  many  persons  it  is  a  positive  relief  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  humanity  to  give  her  a  few 
halfpence.  We  have  frequently  stopped  to  remonstrate 
with  these  wretches  on  the  crueltjr  of  their  conduct ; 
and  we  have  often  been  reproved  in  a  quiet  but  signi- 
ficant manner  by  some  poor  man  or  woman  stepping 
forward  to  their  relief,  with  an  evident  expression^ 
indignation  at  our  hard  and  unfeeling  conduct  in  not 
listening  to  her  piteous  appeals. 
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Of  coui*8e  it  never  oocnrs  to  them  that  their  mis- 
taken charity  soes  directly  to  the  encouragement  and 
estei^sion  oi  the  very  misery  which  thev  intend  to 
alleviate.  The  woman  is  a  corrupt,  hard-nearted,  and 
lying  impostor.  Those  poor  children  five  and  breathe 
and  have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  vice,  pollution, 
and  misery.  They  are  being  educated  in  everything 
that  is  vile  and  ah<>minable,  growing  up  to  be  a  }>lague 
and  a  pestilence  in  their  turn  to  the  community  at 
large,  ^piduating  in  vice  and  disease,  and  ipreaaing 
contamination  and  ruin  wherever  they  go. 

It  requires  some  knowledge  of  vagrant  life,  with  all 
its  plots  and  contrivances,  to  enable  one  to  fathom  all 
this  audacious  pai*ade  of  suffering  and  destitution,  and 
to  see  the  certain  aggravation  and  perpetuation  of  the 
mischief  in  that  blind  benevolence  which  seeks  to 
relieve  it. 

The  cruelty  of  eimosing  these  poor  children  is  very 
shocking,  and  should  be  promptly  suppressed  hj  the 
vigorous  arm  of  the  law.  Lodging-house  life  is  ruinous 
to  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  young,  and  it  is  utterly 
destructive  of  all  female  modesty  and  virtue.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  casual  wards  of  the 
workhouses.  The  two  combined  contribute  an  immense 
quota  to  the  crime,  prostitution,  and  immorality  of 
the  country.  All  governors  and  chaplains  of  g^aols,  and 
masters  of  workhouses,  can  bear  ample  testimony  to 
this  statement.  The  number  of  idle,  dissolute,  and 
incorrigible  characters  who  frequent  these  places 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  proper  shelter 
for  the  decent  and  deserving  wayfarer.  The  casual- 
ward  exposures,  which  have  of  late  so  shocked  the 
sensibilities  of  the  public,  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
misdirected  chai'ity  of  the  country.  The  evil  has 
assumed  such  huge  dimensions  that  the  law  has 
hitherto  failed  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy ;  and  this 
failure  will  be  the  more  complete  should  the  public 
indignation,  aroused  upon  the  subject,  expend  itself 
merely  in  fuinishing  more  comfortable  quarters 
within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Whatever  tends 
to  make  vice  ..and  improvidence  more  attractive  or 
remunerative,  must  inevitably  increase  it  a  hundred- 
fold. We  have  no  desire  to  diminish  the  comforts  of 
the  destitute  and  deserving  poor ;  but  something  more 
must  be  done  to  discourage  the  vicious  and  the  vile. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  number  of  beggars  in 
London  is  on  the  .increase.  Is  this  the  result  of  the 
recently-awakened  efforts  to  reform  the  casual  wards  ? 
Are  they  thriving  upon  the  prospect  of  more  comfort- 
able lodgings  during  the  coming  winter  P  So  long  as 
the  law  fails  to  make  a  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  it  must  fail  in  making  aproper  provision  for 
the  destitution  of  the  country.  We  ai'e  glad,  therefore, 
to  see  that  this  important  subject  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  county  constabularjr  m8pectoi*8. 
The  new  system  of  "  ticKet-of -way,"  which  has  been 
recently  adopted  in  some  districts,  may  lead  to  impor- 
tant results  in  helping  to  clear  the  country  of  the 
begging  fraternity.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  con- 
founding this  class  with  the  poor  whom  Christians  are 
commanded  to  relieve.  The  law  declares  the  one  to  be 
illegal,  and  it  is  the  obvious  part  of  duty  and  of  policy 
to  discourage  it.  "  So  long  as  wc  have  a  poor-law,  the 
patron  of  street  beggars  remains  inexcusaole." 

And  even  as  regards  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
blind,  we  have  far  too  much  confidence  in  the  charity 
and  philanthropy  of  the  country  to  believe  in  the 
alleged  necessity  of  their  turning  into  the  sti'eets  to 
beg.  The  money  bestowed  upon  them  would  do  infi- 
nitel3r  more  good  if  ffiven  to  those  noble  hospitals 
and  institutions  which  have  been  established  for  the 
very  purpose  of  affording  them  proper  shelter  and 
relief.  We  have  been  solicited  for  alms  in  numberless 
instances,  and  in  a  lai-ge  proportion  of  the  cases 
the  applicant  has  been  i*edolent  with  the  fumes  of 
drink  and  tobacco*  and  our  peremptory  i^fusal  has 


been  followed  by  insolence  and  abuse.  Unprotected 
women  often  comply  with  such  requests  from  sheer 
timidity,  and  as  a  means  of  self -security.  In  many 
counti*y  districts  it  is  positively  unsafe  for  ladies  to 
walk  out  alone  on  our  public  roads.  To  show  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  this  question,  we  may 
mention  that  in  one  single  constabulary  district,  as 
stated  in  the  last  report,  110,480  vagrants  were  lehered 
in  one  year  through  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  of  these 
10,096  were  children. 

The  poor-law  inspectors  tell  us  that  the  vagrant 
class  comprises  thieves  on  the  look-out,  hawkers  of 
steel-pens  or  writing-paper,  or  anything  that  will  serre 
as  a  pretence  for  approaching  a  house,  to  find  what  can 
be  obtained  by  fair  means  or  foul,  ballad-singers, 
travelling  linkers,  china  vendora,  umbrella  repairers- 
businesses  which  can  be  much  more  profitably  carried 
on  if  the  person  be  aged,  lame,  or  can  gracefully  assame 
to  be  so,  or  be  successful  in  keeping  alive  a  delicate 
child,  to  excite  sympathy.  Men  of  this  class  are 
totally  reprobate,  savajge,  and  violent,  and  like  untam- 
able wild  oeasts,  and,  in.  fact,  they  are  treated  as  hope- 
less ;  and  masters  of  workhouses  desire  only  to  make 
the  best  they  can  of  them  for  the  ni^ht,  and  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  morning. 

The  master  ortbe  Wrexham  workEotuM  writes:- 
"  For  low  cunning,  outward  immoral  conduct,  obscene 
language,  and,  in  many  cases,  barefaced  lying  and 
ste^ine,  I  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  vagrants  in 
general  are  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  depraved 
outcasts  of  the  metropolis." 

The  clerk  of  the  Birkenhead  union  writes:  "The 
vagrant  wards  of  the  union  workhouses  through- 
out the  country  are  not  only  made  the  reccjptacle  of 
the  very  lowest  class  of  the  community,  mcluding 
thieves,  rogues,  and  vagabonds,  but  serve  as  a  channel 
to  contaminate  many  honest,  deserving  persons,  whose 
misfortune  obliges  them  to  travel  from  home  in  search 
of  work,  and  who  are  comnelled  to  make  use  of  the 
wards  from  want  of  means.  Mr.  Doyle  says :  "  As  a 
general  rule,  in  this  district,  the  casual  ward  of  a 
workhouse,  so  far  from  being  the  temporary  refnge 
of  the  deserving  poor,  is  a  rendezvous  for  t^eves  and 
prostitutes,  and  other  vagabonds  of  the  lowest  class, 
gangs  of  whom  'work'  their  allotted  districts,  and 
make  their  circuite  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
judges." 

"  Two  thirds  of  them,"  says  the  master  of  the  Staf- 
ford workhouse,  "  are  a  lazy,  indolent,  and  vicious  set 
of  persons,  hardened  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  infamy; 
insomuch  as  when  work  is  offered  them  they  refuse  the 
offer,  and  curse  you  for  your  pains.  Their  ahief  charac- 
teristic seems  to  be  to  lounge  about  the  streete  by  da^< 
begging ;  and  then  they  spend  what  they  can  get  in 
tobacco  and  beer,  and  finally  resort  to  the  dinerent 
unions  at  night." 

Mansfield. — ^'Doubtless  the  relief  afforded  to  vagrantfi 
encourages  vagrancy,  as  it  enables  them  to  spend  so 
much  more  of  what  they  beg  and  pick  up  on  the  roads. 
and  in  towns  and  villages  on  their  line,  in  drink 
and  debauchery." 

Ripon. — ''  Some  change  is  evidently  necessary  in 
order  to  check  vagi*ancy.  It  is  to  be  ^eai*ed  that  the 
pi-esent  mode  of  dealing  with  vagrancy  tends  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  decrease  mendicity." 

Sulcoates. — "  Since  the  enooui*a^ment  given  to 
vagi*ancy  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeaxs,  the 
numbers  have  increased  fifteen  to  one." 

Guardians  are  expected  to  make  va^rante  do  sami* 
work  in  return  for  their  food  and  losing,  aUMi  as  a 
discouragement  to  the  profession,  but  the  wnole  matter 
is  beset  with  two  many  difficulties  to  be  carried  out 
with  much  practical  effect.  The  duty  is  onerous, 
irksome,  and  often  absolutely  revoltmg,  and  the 
temptations  to  shirk  it  are  great  in  propc^on.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  supply  the  vagrant  with  food  and  to 
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^ye  him  a  night's  lodging,  but  as  soon  as  any  attempt 
18  made  to  sabject  him  to  discipline,  to  "  search,"  to  set 
him  to  work,  then  the  perseverance  and  self-control  of 
the  officer  are  tested  to  the  ntmost.  We  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that  the  duty  is  eraded,  or  discharged  in 
a  lax  and  inefficient  manner.  Yagrants  won't  work. 
They  will  break  the  hammers  but  not  the  stones,  or 
the  windows,  by  way  of  diversion.  They  wiU  put  stones 
into  the  pumps  to  prevent  their  action,  but  they  will 
not  lift  the  water.  They  will  soil  their  wards  and 
bedding,  but  will  not  clean  them.  If  vagrants  are  to 
earn  a  penny  it  will  oost  a  shilling  to  make  t&em  do  it. 
To  find  food  and  shelter  for  those  who  will  not  work  is 
a  gross  iignstice  to  those  who  must  work  to  defray  the 
expense.  There  is  neither  Christian  charity  nor  com- 
mon sense  in  a  state  of  things  like  this ;  but  there  is 
much  cruelty  and  hardship  in  reqtiiring  the  really 
deserving  to  associate  witn  them  when  away  from 
their  homes  in  search  of  work,  and  unable  to  pay  for 
a  lodging.  One  of  the  x>oor-law  inspectors  thinks 
that  he  could  remedy  these  crying  evils.  He  says,  "  I 
believe  that  vagrant  wards  may  be  so  constructed  and 
managed,  that  relief  maybe  so  carefully  but  sufficiently 
given  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  fairly  counterbtdanced 
by  work  and  proper  discipline  on  the  oilier,  as  to  con- 
stitute these  wards  self-acting  tests  of  destitution  as 
well  as  efficient  means  for  ite  relief."  We  trust  that 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  bringing  this  plan  into  operation, 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  have  little  hope  of  its 
success.  We  believe  that  it  will  reauire  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  tne  x>oliGe,  and  the 
pnbHc  at  larce,  to  suppress  an  evil  of  such  magnitude 
and  of  such  long  standing,  and  which  has  been  for  so 
many  years  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  our  country. 
Let  but  the  public  at  large  refuse  to  give  alms  to 
wandering  beggars,  and  the  work  is  half  accomplished. 

Aw  Ex  Gaol  Chaplain. 


JEAN  INGELOW. 


Ahoko  the  "  Christmas  gift-books,*'  as  the  gorgeously 
got-up  editions  are  called,  of  1866,  one  appear^  that, 
comparatively,  a  few  readers  of  poetry  rqoiced  to  sec 
in  the  dignity  of  elaborate  binding  and  artistic  illustiti- 
tions : — "  Poems,  by  Jean  Ingelow." 

Why  these  poems  have  been  so  little  known  is  not 
easily  explained,  except  by  an  unwilling  admission  of 
the  incapacity  of  general  readers  to  appreciate  the  true 
poetry  tnat  a  deeper  vein  of  thought  than  usual  may 
have  rendered  somewhat  obscure.  Too  many,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  may  possibly  prefer  a  more  sing-song 
rhyme  to  the  strong,  vigorous  language  that,  in  some 
of  Miss  LigeloVs  verses,  compresses  a  tangible  mean- 
ing, and  no  small  originality  of  idea,  into  every  line. 

The  poem  most  generally  known  of  this  lady  writer 
is  that  called  "Brothers,  and  a  Sei-mon,"  a  quaint, 
simple  title,  exactly  befitting  the  equally  quaint  waj  of 
treating  the  subject.  This  poem  did  make  a  sheht 
sensation ;  surely  a  lesser  one  than  it  deserved,  if  for 
nothing  but  its  wonderful  merit  of  truth  to  nature. 
And  there  is  much  more  than  that  in  it. 

The  **  Brothers  "  are  two  young  lads,  or  rather  men, 
who,  tryinp^  to  get  rid  of  the  ennui  of  objectless  lives, 
are  spending  a  vacation  at  a  wild  sea-coast  village. 
There,  while  the  elder  is  half -mockingly,  half-serioudy 
bemoaning  the  heirship  that,  he  complams,  puts  him 
in  a  false  position,  and  takes  out  of  his  hands  the 
power  of  moulding  his  life  as  he  wills,  an  old  fisher- 
man interrupts  the  boyish  conversation  with  stran^^y 
contrasting  stories  of  the  perils  of  the  primitive 
"  fisher-folk." 

A  chance  mention  of  the  church  leads  on  to  the 
"  Sermon  "  of  tlie  poem. 


"  Surely,  sir,"  quoth  he. 
Took  off  bis  bai,  and  stroked  his  old  white  head 
And  wrinkled  face;  then  sitting  by  us,  snid, 
As  one  that  utters  with  a  qaiet  mind 
Unchallenged  truth—**  'Tis  lucky  for  the  boats," 

Is  the  boundary  Hue  between  faith  and  superstition 
yet  undefined  P  it  may  be,  but  surely  that  ignorant 
childlike  belief,  "  'tis  lucky  for  the  boats,"  stands  firm 
on  the  right  side. 

"  Our  parson,"  says  the  old  fisherman — 

Our  paitmn  preaches  in  the  church  to-night. 

He's  a  rare  man. 
Our  pai-son,  half  a  head  above  us  all. 

This  parson  is  a  hero  in  the  little  fishing  hamlet,  as  a 
man  must  needs  be  who  could  go  out  in  the  life-boat, 
and,  lashed  on  the  line  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  coast, 
could  creep  along  the  hidden  reef  to  the  vessel  striking 
on  the  fiuse  rocks;  and  the  "Brothers,"  more  by 
chance  than  intention,  make  two  of  the  hearers  of  his 
"Sermon." 

It  is  difficult  in  a  few  words  to  give  any  idea  of  this 
discourse,  unlike  ordinary  sermons,  yet  coming  down 
with  strange  power  on  ^  the  hearts  of  his  primitive 
audience.  The  interruption  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
the  "  Brothers  "  is  well  told. 

The  parson  knew  that  he  had  lost  the  eyes 

And  ears  of  those  before  htm,  for  he  made 

A  pause — a  long  dead  pauBe--a]id  dropped  bis  arms, 

And  stood  awaiting. 

Then,  with  a  sigh. 
Fronted  the  folk,  lifted  his  grand  gi'ey  head. 
And  said,  as  one  that  pondei'ed  now  the  words 
He  had  been  preaching  on  with  new  surprise. 
And  found  fresh  marvel  in  their  sound,  **  Bdiold ! 
'*  Behold  1"  saith  He,  **  1  stand  at  the  door  and  knock." 

This  is  the  text  of  the  "  Sermon,"  that  makes  one 
involuntarily  think  of  that  pictured  illustration  of 
these  same  words,  where  we  see  the  white-robed  figure, 
with  thorny  crown,  and  eyes  dim  with  love  and  sad- 
ness, stand  at  the  long-closed  weed-grown  door,  Hght- 
ing  up  the  night  with  the  glow  oi  the  chain-bound 
lamp,  Knocking  in  vain. 

The  poem  is  too  short  to  admit  of  many  extracts.  A 
few  Hnes  will  show  something  of  the  earnest  reverent 
preacher. 

And  speakest  thou  thus. 
Despairing  of  the  sun  that  sets  to  thee, 
And  of  the  eaithly  lore  tliat  wanes  to  thee. 
And  of  the  heaven  that  lieth  fiir  from  thee? 
Peace,  peace,  fond  fool !     One  draweth  near  thy  door 
Whotie  footprints  leave  no  print  acioss  the  snow. 
Thy  sun  has  risen  with  comfort  in  his  face. 
The  smile  of  heaven  to  warm  thy  frozen  heart. 
And  Uess  with  saintly  hand.     What !  is  it  long 
To  wait  and  far  to  go?    Thou  shalt  not  go. 
Behold !  across  the  snow  to  thee  He  comes, 
Thy  heaven  descends,  and  is  it  long  to  wait? 
Thou  shalt  not  wait:  *'This  night,  this  night,"  He  Siiith, 
**  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock !" 

One  more  specimen : — 

Once  in  old  Jerusalem 
A  woman  kneeled  at  consecrated  feet. 
Kissed  them,  and  washed  them  with  her  tcai-s  ; 

What  then? 
I  think  that  yet  our  Lord  is  pitiful  I 
I  think  I  see  the  castaway  e'en  now  I 
And  she  is  not  alone :  the  heavy  niin 
Splashes  without,  and  sullen  thunder  rolls, 
Bat  she  is  lying  at  the  sacred  feet 
Of  one  transfigured. 

The  end  of  this  little  poem  is  abrupt.  The  "  Sermon  " 
finished,  the  **  Brothers  "  go  out  in  darkness  with  the 
fisher-folk  "— 
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Stambling  orer  mounda  of  moss. 

And  heard,  bat  did  not  see,  the  passing  beck. 

It  wax  as  if  the  Christ 

Had  been  drawn  down  from  heaven  to  teach  ui. 

And  any  of  the  fooUteps  following  us  home 

Might  have  been  His. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this,  the  best  known  of  Jean 
Ingelow's  poems.  Others  in  the  volume  are  x>6rhaps 
more  deserving  of  notice,  as,  with  less  simplicify, 
showing  more  of  the  writer's  two  great  characteristics 
— depth  of  thought,  and  skill  in  word-painting. 

"  Honours "  is  a  good  example  of  the  first  of  these. 
Taking  an  unusual  choice  of  subject,  the  mortification 
of  a  failure  in  university  life,  and  the  alignments 
intended  to  reconcile  the  loser  by  a  reasoning  that  is 
cleverly  and  well  carried  out,  but  yet  in  a  measure 
fails,  as  of  necessity  it  must,  the  dozen  or  so  of  pages 
are  filled  with  thoughts  well  worth  the  slow  perusal  that 
they  need.  In  one  part  of  this  poem,  however,  where, 
treating  of  the  wild  longing  of  thinking  minds  for  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  mysteries  that,  in  our  ignorance, 
press  upon  us,  geology  is  touched  upon,  there  seems 
to  be  some  misapprehension  of  the  subject.  Miss 
Ingelow  appears  either  to  have  some  sympathy  with 
that  class  of  persons  who,  in  their  reverent  jealousy 
for  the  truth  of  Revelation,  have  taken  alarm  at  a 
science  that  seems  to  teU  a  history  unlike  the  story 
of  Qenesis,  or  to  have  expressed  herself  doubtfullpr 
enough  to  compromise  herself  on  the  question.  This  is 
unfortunate.  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  science 
and  Bevelation  must  be  treated,  iwi  by  disparaging  the 
former,  even  the — 

Titan  child  . .  .  tlie  baby  science,  bom  but  yesterday — 

but  by  taking  it  by  a  firmer  grasp,  looking  more 
closely  into  ita  mysteries,  following  out  the  cme  that 
seems  to  bend  far  away  from  the  fixed  point  of  our 
faith,  but  that  shall  yet  wind  around  us  thi'ough  the 
secrets  of  the  universe — to  show  us  one  day  how  the 
line  that  we  have  held  in  fear  and  trembling,  yet  leads 
us  upwards,  onwards  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 

It  must  be  so.  Science,  if  it  be  science,  is  truth, 
and  truth  mtist  asscH  itself ;  so  that  there  can  be  no 
more  perilous  reasoning  than  that  which,  as  it  were, 
stiikes  science  against  Revelation,  admits  that  the  two 
are  opposed,  and,  in  the  zeal  for  Grod's  truth,  says, 
"  Man  is  a  liar."  When  science  proves  itself  to  be 
founded  on  verity,  where  can  such  minds  seek  the  truth 
pf  revelation  ? 

Miss  Ingelow  can  hardly  intend  to  give  support  to 
this  most  dangerous  of  theories.  The  sneers,  tolerably 
numerous,  at 

The  science  born  but  yesterday, 

may  be  directed  at  the  insignificance  of  its  progressive 
movement,  not  at  its  supposed  opposition  to  truth; 
and,  however  she  may  have  meant  to  apply  them,  she 
teaches  a  sound  lesson  in  the  words — 

Think  how  in  Bobemess  thy  wisdom  lies, 
And  hare  the  grace  to  waii. 

A  few  lines  from  the  close  of  "  Honours  '*  give  the 
result  of  the  puzzles  and  doubts  of  self -conflict :  a 
fervent,  wild  cry  rises  up  from  the  maze  of  perplexity 
direct  to  Heaven. 

Didst  thou  love  the  race  that  loved  not  thee  ? 

And  didst  thou  take  to  heaven  a  human  brow  7 
Dost  plond  with  roan's  voice  by  the  marvelioiu  sea? 

Ai-t  thou  his  kinsman  now  ? 
0  God,  0  kiusman  loved,  but  not  enough  ! 

0  man,  with  eyes  majestic  after  deaUi, 

Whose  feet  have  tdileJ  along  our  pathways  rougli, 

Whose  lips  draw  human  bi-cath  I 
»  »  •  •  « 

Come,  weary -eyed,  from  seeking  in  the  night. 
Thy  wanderers  strayed  upon  the  pathless  wold, 

Who  wounded,  dying,  cry  to  tliee  for  light. 
And  cannot  find  their  fold  I 


8o  many  examples  of  Miss  Ingelow's  unuBoal  power 
of  nature-painting  are  scatter^  through  her  hook, 
that  it  is  cuAcult  to  make  a  choice  of  extracts.  She 
has,  in  a  large  degree,  the  gift  of  not  only  drawing  a 
picture,  but  of  m^udng  us  see  it ;  two  very  distnioi 
things.  A  few  words,  or  at  most  a  few  lines,  such  aa 
may  be  taken  at  lundom  from  any  pa£^  of  her  volume, 
suggest  a  picture,  or  rather  bring  be&re  us  a  reahty; 
and  we  can  not  only  see  the  beauty  and  glory  that  she 
has  seen  in  even  the  lowliest,  most  common  scenes,  and 
that  we  may  have  looked  at  hundreds  of  times  with 
unseeing  eyes,  but  we  can  feel  the  depth  of  sadness 
that  is  so  inseparable  from  the  truest  enjoyment  of  the 
loveliness  of  tne  world.  Every  one  knows  this  sadness, 
or  to  en>re88  it  better  by  a  German  word,  this 
sehnsuehS:  no  one  knows  why  it  exists.  Is  it  that  the 
effort  to  ^rasp  the  beautiful  is  too  great,  and  changes 
pleasure  mto  a  sense  of  unsatisfied  longing  P  or  is  it, 
as  Jean  Ingelow  suggests^- 

The  peace  of  nature — I  will  not  pine — 

But  oh !  the  contrast  'twixt  her  fiice  and  mine. 

The  short  poem, "  Divided,"  is  a  series  of  such  pictores 
done  in  few  words ;  here  is  one  :-— 

A  yellow  moon  in  splendour  drooping, 

A  tired  queen  with  her  state  oppressed. 
Low  by  rushes  and  swordgrass  stooping. 

Lies  she  sofl  on  the  waves  at  rest. 
The  desert  heavens  have  felt  her  sadness. 

Her  earth  will  weep  h«r  soma  dewy  tears ; 
The  wild  beck  ends  her  tuna  of  gladneos, 

And  goeth  stilly  as  soul  that  fears, 

A  sunset,  from  the  weird-like  **  Requiescat  in  pace  :"— 

When  I  looked,  I  dared  not  sigh — ^in  ih^  lit^ht  of  God's  splendour, 
With  His  daily  blue  and  gold,  who  am  I  ?  what  am  I  ? 

But  tliat  passion  and  outpouring  seemed  an  awful  sign  and  tender, 
Like  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  shown  on  earth  and  sky. 

The  "  High  Tide  *'  brings  back  the  ruin  and  desolation 
that,  three  hundred  years  ago,  "strewed  wrecks 
about  the  grass  "  in  Lincolnshire,  and  "  swept  out  the 
fiocks  to  Sea."  In  quaint  spelling  and  diction  an  old 
woman  tells,  vividly  and  naturally,  how 

So  farre,  so  last  the  eygre  drave. 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  bent. 
Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 

Sobbed  in  the  gra5ses  at  our  feet. 
The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee. 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee. 
And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  rooft  we  sate  that  nighf. 
The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 

1  marked  the  lofly  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high, 

A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 

And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  roee, 

That  in  the  dark  rang  **  Enderby." 

Examples  such  as  these  might  be  taken  at  random 
from  Miss  Ingelow's  poems.  She  cannot  write  a  page 
without  offering  some  new  evidence  of  her  sympathy 
with  every  phase  of  nature,  such  a  deep  svnipathy  that 
she  almost  seems  to  fear  the  extent  of  her  apprecia* 
tion.  As  she  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  cha- 
racters in  "  The  Four  Bridges  " — 

But  0  my  God,  thy  creatures  are  so  frail, 

Thy  bountiful  creation  is  so  fair. 
That,  drawn  before  us  like  the  temple  veil. 

It  hides  the  holy  place  from  thought  and  care, 
Giving  man's  eyes  instead  its  sweeping  fold, 
Kich  as  with  cherub  wings  and  apples  wrought  ofgn'J. 

Pui-plei  and  blue,  and  scarlet  shimmering  bells, 
And  rare  pomegranates  on  its  broidered  rim,  I 

Glorious  with  chain  and  fretwork  that  the  swelb 
Of  incense  shake  to  music  dreamy  and  dim ; 

Till  on  ft  day  comes  loss,  that  God  makes  gain, 

And  death  and  darkness  rend  the  veil  in  twain* 
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There  is  hardly  any  occasion  for  multiplying  extracts, 
or  even  for  alluding  to  one  of  the  shorter  productions, 
which  has  been  a  more  general  favourite  tnan  most  of 
Miss  Ingelow's  writings,  "Songs  of  Seven."  In  its 
general  outline  this  may  remind  the  readers  of  German 
poetry  of  Chamisso's  "  Franen-Lieben  nnd  Leben,** 
being,  like  that,  a  series  of  descriptive  verses  on  a 
woman's  life.  But  the  English  has  the  advantage. 
The  first,  or  "  Seven  Times  One,"  of  the  series,  verses 
attributed  to  a  seven-years-old  child,  are  among  the 
best  of  the  number  in  their  real  ohildlikeness  and 
simplicity. 

A  long  time  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  this 
first  volume;  the  announcement  of  a  second  is  a 
welcome  one  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  regret  the 
time  spent  on  prose  oy  Miss  liigelow.  Prose  writers 
exist  in  such  a  large  proportion  that  they  can  far 
better  afford  to  lose  her  services  than  can  the  small 
company  of  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  show  us, 
by  rare  examples,  the  worth  and  the  beauty  of  the  true 
poet's  calling,  and  among  such  is  Jean  Ingelow's 
place. 


SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER. 

X.—BUSYBODIES. 

Pby  is  first  cousin  to  What's-up.  Pry  and  his  like 
were  the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  society 
called  the  Anti-poke-your-nose-into-other-people's-busi- 
ness  Society.  The  rules  of  that  society  cannot  be  here 
given,  but  it  is  believed  that  one  of  them  enjoined 
upon  the  members  the  duty  of  putting  up  all  their 
bristles  against  any  of  the  family  of  Pry.  And  Pry 
and  his  family  are  certainly  enough  to  turn  the  most 
amiable  of  human  beings  into  a  "fretful  porcupine." 
Pit  never  seems  to  have  any  business  of  his  own ;  or 
if  he  have  he  thinks  nothing  of  it  in  comparison  with 
his  neighbour's.  Piy  would  probably  rather  submit 
to  any  degradation  than  be  ignorant  oi  his  neighboui-'s 
affairs.  He  may  be  able  to  bear  cold,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  nakedness ;  but  he  cannot  bear  not  to  Know  how 
his  neighbour  lives.  It  is  said  that  everybody  has  a 
skeleton  in  some  cupboard  somewhere  in  his  house ; 
and  Pry  is  constantly  trying  to  f  eiTet  out  that  skeleton. 
He  makes  his  way  into  the  house;  he  creeps  about 
the  rooms,  and  he  peers  into  the  cupboards ;  or,  if  they 
happen  to  be  locked,  he  puts  his  nose,  his  eye,  his  ear 
to  the  keyhole,  in  search  of  smell,  or  si^ht,  or  sound ; 
in  case  there  should  be  still  a  little  putnd  flesh  on  the 
skeleton,  or  the  skull  of  the  skeleton  should  stand  out 
white  and  distinct,  or  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  should 
rattle.  If,  therefore,  you  find  Pry  with  the  skin  off 
the  end  of  his  nose,  or  with  a  cold  in  the  eye,  or  with 
the  earache,  you  may  make  up  yoiu'  mind  that  he  has 
been  at  somebody's  skeleton<capooard. 

Pry  is,  generally  n)eaking,  a  mean-looking  creature. 
He  usually  stands  about  five  feet  nothing,  and  weighs 
a  mere  trifle.  He  may  occasionally  reach  a  great 
height ;  but  he  is  then  pretty  sui'e  to  resemble  those 
giants  who  are  exhibited  in  caravans  and  elsewhere ; 
who  are  knock-kneed  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
nearly  always  wear  a  petticoat  or  some  sort  of  skirt 
reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg;  who  are 
narrow-shouldered,  who  are  weak-voiced,  and  whom  an 
ordinary  schoolboy  of  sixteen  could  thi^ash.  Pry's 
chief  and  best  features  are  his  eyes,  of  which  he  has  no 
more  than  two,  but  which  are  equal  to  half  a  dozen  of 
the  common  kind.  They  remind  you  forcibly  of 
gimlets;  they  seem  calculated  to  piA-ce  through  a 
deal  door.  Pry's  manner  is  brisk  and  cheerful;  he 
has  po  hesitation  about  speaking  first  to  strangers; 
and  in  whatever  circumstances  you  meet  him  he  will 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  you ;  will  tnr  to  get  out  of 
you  who  and  what  you  are;  how  much  you  have  a 
year;   what  sort  of  health  you  enjoy  generally,  and 


whether  you  are  suffering  from  any  particular  ailment 
just  at  present ;  whether  you  are  married  or  single ; 
whether  you  have  any  parents  or  children,  and  how 
they  all  are,  and  what  lines  of  life  they  are  in ;  what 
business  you  are  about  just  now ;  what  your  politics 
are ;  and  whether  you  have  a  vote.  If  you  snub  him, 
as  it  is  very  likely  you  will,  he  takes  it  very  good- 
humouredly,  and  merely  sidles  off  to  somebody  else,  to 
ask  who  you  are,  and  how  much  you  have  a  year,  and 
so  on.  It  is  veiy  rash  to  ask  Pry  to  do  any  little 
piece  of  business  for  you.  He  will  do  it  with  pleasure, 
but  he  will  make  it  the  means  of  getting  a  sight  of 
your  skeleton.  For  Piy  has  a  way  of  doing  far  mora 
than  you  ask  him.  If  you  propose  to  Pry  to  walk  with 
you  as  far  as  the  Bank,  and  expect  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
the  Bank,  you  are  a  very  sanguine  person,  and  will 
find  yourself  gpreatly  mistaken.  Pry  will  stick  to  you 
until  he  knows  all  your  movements,  at  least  for  that 
day.  Pry,  being  a  stranger,  will  cai'ef ully  mai-k  your 
outward  appearance,  and,  from  something  which  strikes 
him,  will  ocgin  his  questions.  Perhaps  you  wear  a 
mourning  band  upon  your  hat.  Pry  will  commence 
with  a  few  remarks  about  the  prevalence  of  some 
epidemicj  and  will  then  say,  inquiringly :  "  Lost  a 
relative,  sir  ?"  Or  you  may  walk  lame,  and  Pry  will 
ask  t  "  Met  with  an  accident,  sir  F"  You  may  answer 
gruffly,  "No,  I  haven't;"  but  Pi-y  will  continue, 
heartily,  "  Ah  I  gout  then,  I  suppose  ?"  And  be  will  go 
on  to  "  Kheumatism,  perhaps  ?"  or  "  Only  corns,  then  ?" 
until  you  lose  your  patience,  and  tell  him  "  a  piece  of 
your  mind ;"  when  he  will  reply,  ^uite  affably  and  cheer- 
fully, "  Oh !  no  offence,  I  hope,  sir;  I  meant  no  offence, 
sir. 

Pry  has  a  very  near  relative  called  Officious,  who  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  objectionable  than  Pry  himself. 
For  Officious  is  not  content  with  finding  out  all  about 
you  and  your  skeleton ;  he  will  offer  you  his  advice, 
unasked,  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  it  buried  out  of 
sight.  Officious  will  astonish  you  sometimes  by  inter- 
fering, when  he  is  not  wanted,  with  a  knowing  look 
and  an  "  Excuse  me,  sir ;  I  know  you — you're  Mr.  So- 
and-So ;"  or  a  "  Permit  me  to  arrange  this  matter ;  I 
know  that  gentleman — ^he  is  Mr.  Such-and-Such ;"  and 
he  will  look  as  important  as  a  paiish  beadle  or  a  ban- 
tam cock.  Officious,  moreover,  will  undertake,  on  his 
own  account,  to  answer  for  you  to  others ;  will  assiu'e 
them  that  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  you  will  or 
will  not  do  or  suffer  this,  that,  and  the  other ;  and  will 
often  cause  you  serious  loss  or  inconvenience.  Of- 
ficious may  never  have  learnt  the  first  elements  of 
cookery,  and  yet  he  likes  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pic 
that  is  baked ;  and,  consequently,  many  pies  come  out 
of  the  oven  in  a  frightful  state. 

You  may  now  and  then,  as  you  walk  along  a  street, 
see,  with  chin  rested  upon  the  top  of  a  blind,  a  vellow 
face,  in  which  shine  two  restless  eyes.  The  face  is 
that  of  a  woman  who  knows  everything  which  has 
happened  for  the  last  fifty  yeai*s,  not  only  at  "  over 
the  way,"  but  at  every  house  in  the  street.  She  knows 
what  time  the  people  at  each '  house  got  up,  get  up, 
went  to  bed,  go  to  bed ;  what  they  did,  do,  ate,  drank, 
eat,  drink;  and  how  they  em]ployed  themselves  and 
employ  themselves  every  day  in  the  week;  and  the 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  made  her  any  wisei', 
or  better,  or  happier,  but  yellower,  and  uglier,  and 
sourer.  And  the  woman  is  Mrs.  Pry.  Mrs.  Officious 
has  a  little  the  advantage  of  Mrs.  Pry;  for  Mrs. 
Officious  makes  use  of  her  knowledge,  and  can  lay  her 
head  upon  her  pillow  with  a  proud  consciousness  of 
having  caused  several  maniages  to  be  broken  off, 
sever^  quarrels  between  man  and  wife,  several  dis- 
agreements between  parents  and  children,  and  several 
servants  to  be  dismissed  or  to  "  give  warning ;"  for 
Mary  the  housemaid  and  Jane  Uie  cook  have  the 
true  British  objection  to  being  "spied  out  and  told 
stories  on  by  that  there  old  cat  nopperaite." 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

SECX>ND  LETTER. 

Mb.  Editob.— In  my  communioation  last  week  I  made  some 
remarks  on  the  *' acoomplishments "  taught  to  young  ladies* 
and  the  Tery  nnaatiBftictory  results— as  regards  the  pretensions 
of  the  schools  themselves.  The  case  is  not  much  improved  if 
we  turn  to  the  item  of  '*  solid  information."  There  seems  no 
good  reason  why  every  woman  should  have  her  memory  bnr^ 
dened  with  fag  ends  of  the  natural  sciences  any  more  than  why 
every  man  should,  especially  when,  as  I  have  said,  those  chosen 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  Blany  a  sensible,  clever,  and  well-informed  man  knows 
nothing  of  botany  or  geology ;  no  rational  person  will  object  to 
a  woman  being  a  most  learned  botanist,  geologist,  entomologist, 
or  any  other  'ist  in  the  catalogue  if  she  chooses :  it  is  the  fttct  of 
women  who  do  not  choose,  and  have  not  ability  to  be  really  any 
one  of  them,  being  obliged  to  learn  a  medley  of  facts  and  names, 
which  are  about  as  like  a  real  knowledge  of  science  as  a  medley 
of  bits  of  coloured  glass  are  like  the  patterns  which  they  are 
made  to  form  by  being  placed  within  the  instrument  called  a 
kaleidoscope.  In  truth  there  is  little  hope  that  many  women 
will  denote  themselves  thoroughly  to  scientific  pursuits  while 
one  science  is  so  totally  neglected  in  their  education.  I  mean, 
of  course,  mental  science.  The  study  of  botany,  entomology, 
and  many  others,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  be  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable as  pursuits  for  those  women  who  have  no  immediate 
necessary  employment,  and  who  have  too  much  good  taste 
and  good  sense  to  be  able  to  fill  up  their  time  with  shopping 
and  gossip.  They  are  quiet  and  unobtrusive ;  they  appeal  to 
that  sense  of  the  beautifal  which  is  stronger  in  women  than  in 
men ;  they  are  conducive  to  health,  because  they  involve  the 
necessity  of  out-door  exercise;  and  the  time,  labour,  and 
study  devoted  to  them  have  a  tangible  result  in  the  collection 
of  specimens  mad&  This  last  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
item  when  enumerating  the  attractions  or  advantages  which 
any  branch  of  study  may  possess  as  a  resource  for  women.  Tlie 
very  same  propensity  which  makes  women  take  pleasure  in 
arranging  the  knicknacks  in  their  drawers,  or  putting  their 
wardrobes  and  trinket  boxes  to  rights,  makes  them  love  to  look 
at,  arrange,  and  be  able  to  produce  their  collection  of  botanical 
or  entomological  specimens.  Men  can  be  satisfied  in  knowing 
their  work;  women  like  to  %ee  it.  When  a  man  believes  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  others,  that  an  abatnise  calcu- 
lation is  correct,  he  can  be  pretty  well  content ;  the  expected 
comet  may  not  come  while  he  lives,  but  he  is  better  pleased  in 
feeling  sure  that  it  will  come,  to  a  moment,  at  the  very  time  of 
his  prediction,  than  a  woman  would  be  though  she  had  cor- 
rectly foretold  a  hundred,  unless  she  could  exhibit  them. 

All  the  real  pleasure,  all  the  rational  and  elevating  employ- 
ment which  women  might  find,  however,  in  such  studies  and 
occupations,  is  hindered  by  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  reason- 
ing. While  the  rigid  exclusion,  both  of  pure  logic  and  of  the 
inductive  method,  prevails  in  female  education,  any  knowledge 
of  natural  science  which  can  be  given  to  girls  at  school  must 
be  merely  parrot-like;  and,  being  so,  will  be  generally  com- 
pletely forgotten,  or,  at  all  events  put  to  no  use,  and  never 
extended  in  after  years.  But  anything  ftirther  on  this  point 
belongs  to  another  part  of  the  subject;  to  another  mistake 
in  female  education,  which  if  not  quite  as  great,  or  as  unavoid- 
able, is  sufQciently  so  to  be  productive  of  much  mischief  and 
obstructive  of  much  good,  if  the  obstruction  of  good  be  not,  in 
itself^  mischief  enough. 

The  great  evil  then,  to  which  I  would  point  in  this  branch 
of  female  education,  is  that  of  **  cramming."  Girls  are  taught 
too  much;  they  learn  too  little;  indeed,  they  can  scaxxiely 
be  said  to  learn— in  the  true  sense  of  the  word— at  all.  School- 
mistresMs  and  teaehers  are  so  anxious  to  "  impart  instruction  *' 
(one  feels  inclined  to  box  the  ears  of  every  one  using  the 
expression),  that  they  cannot  spare  time  for  that  training  of 
the  faculties  which  should  precede  and  accompany  nil  in- 
struction.    The  pupils,  as  I  said  bcibre,  are  never  taught 


to  reason ;  and,  we  may  add,  never  allowed  time  for  reflection. 
No  one  faculty  with  which  Gh)d  has  endowed  them  is  called  into 
exeroise  except  memory ;  and  let  any  of  us,  fi>r  a  moment,  think 
uf  the  awftd  amount  of  work  which  that  £»rftilly  abund 
memory  has  to  do,  deprived  of  its  proper  helps  of  compariaDo, 
association,  abstraction,  imagination  &c.j  and  be  thankful  that 
we  never  had  instruction  imparted  to  us  in  such  a  fashion.   A 
girl  leaving  school  often  knows  a  great  deal ;  that  is,  in  the  sentt 
of  having  had  a  great  quantity  of  miscellaneous  informatioD 
poured  into  her  mind,  and  now  lying  there  in  an  unassorted 
heap :  of  her  own  research,  observation,  experience,  inference, 
or  any  one  process  by  which  she  ought  to  have  acquired  her 
store  of  knowledge,  she  knows  nothing.    She  literally  docs  not 
know  that  she  has  powers  capable  of  being  employed  in  such  a 
manner.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  oC  the 
forgetfulness  to  which  women  are  liable  in  after  life  is  due  to 
this  abuse  of  the  faoulty  of  memory  in  their  earlier  years,  as  a 
great  many  other  defects  are  owing  to  the  disuse  and  neglect  oC 
other  fiaculties.    That  want  of  order  and  method  in  bosinett, 
that  tendency  to  inaccuracy,  or  vagueness  of  meaning,  in  writing 
or  speaking,  and  that  complete  irrelevancy  of  argument  when 
discussing  the  most  ordinary  event,  occurrence,  or  design,  for 
all,  or  any  of  which  women  are  so  much  blamed,  can  sorely  be 
traced  to  the— I  maysay  forced— inaction  of  the  mental  powen 
during  the  period  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  their  educaiioo. 
Nor  is  this  altogether  caused  by  the  fiict  that  logic  and  meta- 
physics are  rigidly  excluded  as  subjects  of  actual  study.   No 
doubt  the  former  is  absolutely  necessaiy  as  a  preliminary  for 
the  study  of  natural  science,  for  the  useful  employment  of  a 
knowledge  of  history,  and  for  other  things ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
afi&irs  of  life,  men  who  have  never  devoted  an  hour  to  mete- 
physics,  or  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  syllogism,  can  ex* 
press  their  ideas  clearly ;  can  keep  the  various  details  of  a 
business — either  in  the  actual  transaction,  or  in  writing  or 
speaking  of  it — out  of  a  muddlo ;  and  can  see  the  inevitable 
conclusion  which  follows  the  premises  laid  down  by  themselTOS 
or  othera  when  discussiog  any  subject.    This  is  simply  becanae 
there  has  been  no  forced  inaction  of  the  faculties  in  their  case. 
Much  is  yet  to  be  desired  as  regards  mental  training  in  the 
education  of  men.    Learning,  the  process  of  learning,  might  be 
made  much  easier  to  them  were  they  first  put  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing how  to  use  their  own  faculties  to  most  advantage,  and  with 
most  ease  and  readiness ;  but  at  least  they  are  not  prevented 
from  using  them.    They  are  left  to  learn  more  than  women  ate, 
and  not  taught  quite  so  much ;  and,  almost  unoonscioasly  to 
themselves,  the  mental  powers  are  brought  to  bear  on  their  wod^. 
They  are  left  time  to  think;  too ;  time  for  what  the  wretched, 
ignorant,  incapable  instructon  of  our  juvenile  female  popolatioD 
would  call  idleness ;  but  which  is,  in  reality,  time  to  digest  the 
food  which  the  young  mind  has  received.     And   they  are 
allowed  the  blessed,  the  glorious  privilege  of  free  interoomse  of 
mind ;  of  free  interchange  of  thought,  and  opinion,  and  ftney; 
and  "  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  so  does  the  young  wit  giovkeai 
and  the  judgment  shrewd ;  and  so  is  youtbftil  energy  qniokenad, 
and  ambition— not  paltry  vanity  or  love  of  display— aioond; 
and  men,  not  embryo  geniuses  or  philosophera,  but  mere  oidi- 
nary  men,  oome  to  the  battle  of  life  with  all  their  mental 
weapons  fit  for  the  combat ;  while  women  bring  to  their  shaie 
in  the  strife  only  the  odds  and  ends  of  **  informatioa "  which 
their  teachen  have  <*  imparted,"  but  not  one  of  the  abilititf 
with  which  God  has  endowed  them  in  good  working  order,  nor 
one  bit  of  the  infbrmation  properly  arranged  for  use. 

I  have  yet  to  make  some  observations  of  a  general  nature  oa 
this  important  subject,  but  beg  to  reserve  them  for  a  cos- 
eluding  letter. 

Remaining,  meanwhile,  yours  traly  obliged, 

A.  P. 


KifowL£DGE  is  never  of  very  aarious  use  to  a  man  until  it 
has  become  part  of  his  customary  course  of  thinking.  The 
knowledge  which  barely  passes  through  the  mind  resemble  that 
which  is  gained  of  a  country  by  a  traveller  who  is  whiH«d 
through  it  on  a  stage,  or  by  a  bird  flitting  over  it  in  his 
passage  to  another. — DwighL 


%,n  lllusiniicb  ^isallttng  for  all  Ckssw. 
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FATHSa  AND  DAUfiHIEX. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkabk  objects  Ht  the  London 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  was  old  General 
Oontclialin,  as  he  appeared  when  he  was  refosed  od- 
luittance.  Hie  face,  which  at  ordinary  timea  was  ae 
)-^<l  aa  beef,  and  which  was  garnished  with  a  monstAohe 
t^s  wliite  as  horseradiah,  became  redder  than  ever. 
fXia  throat  presented  a  dangerously  swollen  appearance, 


and  his  whole  bodj  sbook  conrnlnvely  as,  with  an 
apoplectic  gasp  and  a  cosmopolitan  accent,  he  asked,  in 
an  excellent  imitatioD  of  English,  what  the  check-taker 
meant  by  refusing  his  money  P 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  papa,"  said  a  young  lady 
who  aooompanied  him,  and  who,  fortunately  for  her, 
bore  no  reaemblanoe  to  the  author  of  her  days.  "  Golm 
youraolf ,"  she  repeated,  speaking  in  the  Bosaian  Ion- 
gnage.  "  The  man  has  his  orders.  How  can  you  wish 
bjm  not  to  obey  them  P" 
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This  appeal  to  tlie  military  sentiment  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  general.  "  But  what  are  we  to  do  P** 
he  inquired  in  a  pacified  tone.  "  RoubleB  are  rouhles. 
They  took  thorn  in  Berlin,  they  took  them  in  Paris, 
and  why  don't  they  take  them  here  ?" 

"  They  will  take  them  here  also,  and  be  very  glad  to 
get  them,  only  not  at  the  Exhibition." 

"  Well,  Natasha,  what  are  we  to  do  P  The  carriage 
has  gone,  or  we  could  have  borrowed  some  English 
money  from  the  coachman ;  but  I  told  him  not  to  come 
back  for  two  hours.  We  are  in  a  nice  position, 
certainly." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said,  in  the  Bussian  language,  a  young 
man  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  going  into 
the  Exhibition,  "  if  I  address  you  as  a  fellow-country- 
man. But  you  appear  to  be  in  some  difficulty.  I 
know  London  well,  and  can  perhaps  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  Of  the  greatest  in  the  world,"  replied  the  general, 
"  if  you  would  only  oblige  me  with  change  for  a  ten- 
rouble  note." 

'^  I  can  let  you  have  some  English  money  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,"  said  the  young  man;  "but  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do  with  a  ten-rouble  note." 

"  You  are  a  Russian,  are  you  not  P" 

"Yes,  but  I  have  no  intention  of  going  back  to 
Bussia." 

'*  No  1"  exclaimed  the  general,  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  young  man.  "  However,  if 
you  wish  mo  to  do  so,  I  will  take  your  note.  It  is 
worth  ftbowt  thirty  shillings." 

"  Bcai'cely  so  much." 

*'  Yes,  thirty  shillings  as  nearly  as  possible.  There 
18  a  sovereign,  and  there  are  iea  shillings  in  silver. 
You  see  they  return  you  no  change  at  this  place.  You 
must  give  the  eiaot  price  of  admission.  This  way," 
he  aaid,  addressing  tlie  young  lady  in  particular; 
"  allow  me  to  go  first.'* 

The  general's  daughter,  thinking  her  papa  had  not 
shown  himself  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  stranger's 
politeness,  thanked  the  yoimg  man  in  a  pretty  little 
speech  ol  her  own.  The  young  man  felt  that  he 
enjoyed  the  right  ol  reply.  He  of  course  said  that 
the  very  slight  service  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
rendeiing  was  not  worth  speaking  of ;  and  he  added 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  young  lady  and  her 
father  had  been  pleased  mth  what  they  had  hitherto 
seen  of  London.  The  young  lady  said  they  had  only 
just  an-ived.  They  meant  to  go  to  the  opera  in  the 
evening ;  «nd  the  Exhibition  and  the  opera  would  be 
enough  in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,  she  thought,  for 
one  day. 

**  I  diould  think  so  indeed,"  s«id  the  general. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  you  P"  asked 
the  young  man.  "  Yes,"  he  added,  answering  his  own 
question.  "  You  want  a  catalogue.  They  sell  them 
here — and  here  they  do  give  change." 

"  But  not  for  ten-rouble  notes,"  suggested  "Natasha," 
AA  her  father  called  har. 

8he  called  herself,  and  signed  her  name  "  Nathalie," 
but  her  proper  Russian  name  was  "  Natalia." 

"  No ;  we  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness," said  the  general  secretly  urged  to  civility  by 
his  daughtor.  "  Without  you  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  get  in  here  at  all." 

"  Oh,  you  would  have  managed  it  somehow  or  other, 
at  last,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  But  I  coivsider 
myself  fortunate  to  have  met  you  just  when  I  did," 


Then,  as  the  general  did  not  seem  by  any  means 
anxious  to  detain  him,  he  raised  his  hat,  bowed  to 
Nathalie  and  her  father  with  marked  respect  (and,  aa 
Nathalie  thought^  with  much  grace),  and  went  his 
own  way. 

"  You  should  have  asked  him  for  his  oaid,  papa," 
said  Nathalie. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  general.  "  Do  you  think  I  want 
to  call  on  him,  then  P  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we 
were  to  strike  up  a  friendship  with  every  Bussian  we 
might  chance  to  meet  in  London.  At  least  half  of  them 
are  revolutionists  and  conspirators  of  the  worst 
kind." 

"  He  behaved  very  politely  to  you,  papa,  and  you 
did  not  behave  quite  so  politely  to  him.  As  for  heing 
a  conspirator,  he  certainly  does  not  look  like  one." 

"  You  have  only  seen  them  on  the  stage,  my  little 
dove.  In  real  life  you  sometimes  can't  tell  them  from 
honest  men.  The  stranger  certainly  ties  his  crarat 
very  well.  That  is  an  art  that  the  English  excel  in, 
and  which  he  has  picked  up  during  his  residence  here. 
I  admit,  too,  that  his  gloves  fit  him,  and  he  knows 
how  to  make  a  bow." 

"  You  are  malicious,  papa." 

**Do  you  think  so,  Natasha?  Well,  never  mini 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  through  the 
whole  Exhibition. 

While  General  Gk)ntchslin  and  Natalia  his  daughter 
were  exchanging  the  above  Teii|^*ks  on  the  subject  d 
the  young  man,  the  young  man  was  wondering  on  his 
side  who  they  oould  be,  and  was  reproaching  himself 
with  not  having  made  an/  serious  endeavours  to  find 
out.  He  had  not  seen  such  a  pretty  Russian'  girl  u 
Nathalie  diu*ing  some  half  dozen  years  that  he  had 
spent  in  England, 

"As  for  that,  had  he  seen  any  English  girl,"  he 
asked  himself,  "  who,  taking  her  altogether,  in  regard 
to  face,  figure,  beaidng,  manner,  style  of  dress — genenl 
expression,  in  shoiH:) — ^was  as  charming  as  this  charming 
compatriot  of  his  whom  ho  had  just  left,  and  whuui 
in  all  probability  he  should  never  see  again  ?" 

He  thought  not,  aod,  after  a  veiy  little  reflectioL, 
felt  certain  on  the  subject.  In  Russia,  or  rather  i:i 
Poland,  he  had  received  his  first  impressions  of  female 
beauty,  and  he  remained  susceptible  to  the  iiiflneD<\' 
of  the  one  particular  type  which  had  first  struck  hiu 
Two  minutes  more,  and  he  had  resolved  that  hi»  i^  >^ 
incognita  was  the  most  beautiful  girl  he  had  ever  bocq. 
and  therefore  the  most  beautiful  girl  on  the  face  d 
the  whole  earth. 

Who  oould  she  be  P 

As  for  the  father,  he  was  Bussian  enough,  if  anj- 
thing,  a  little  too  much.  The  daughter,  howcvt:. 
united  to  the  grace  of  a  Polish  girl  the  beauty  uf^ 
Greorgian. 

Nathalie's  mother,  whom  she  had  lost  some  year*, 
was  indeed  of  PoKsh  family ;  but  she  had  no  Georgia 
blood  in  her  veins. 

What,  however,  the  young  man  was  particuhtflj 
anxious  to  know  was,  not  whenoe  the  fair  unkno«^ 
csjiiet  but  whithei*,  and  to  what  particular  place,  fi£<  | 
was  going. 

Where  would  he  have  spme  chance  of  seeing  ha' 
At  the  Russian  embassy  P 

There  he  would  take  veiy  good  care  not  to  pri^eiu 
himself. 

At  the  Bussiaoi  church  P 
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It  was  possible  he  might  meet  her  at  the  Bussian 
church. 

Then  all  at  once  he  remembered  that  that  yery 
evening  her  father  was  going  to  take  her  to  the  opera. 
But  to  which  opera  ? 

Well,  it  was  a  Monday  night,  and  the  Boyal  Italian 

Opei*a  was  the  only  one  at   that  time  which  gare 
performances  on  Monday. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  however,"  he  asked  himself,  "  if 
I  do  meet  them  at  the  opera  P  I  cannot  speak  to 
them.  It  will  be  thought  almost  impertinent — at  least 
the  father  will  think  it  impertinent — ^if  I  bow  to  them, 
even.  I  might  by  chance — and  chance  seems  to  favour 
me  to-day — ^meet  some  one  who  knows  them,  and  get 
introduced.  But  that  after  all  is  very  unlikely.  If 
they  had  any  friends  in  London  they  would  not  have 
come  to  the  Exhibition  by  themselves — ^the  very  day 
of  their  aiTival,  too." 

"  Queer  person,  the  father,"  he  went  on  to  reflect ; 
"  cand  not  over  civil.  I  dare  say  he  is  not  a  bad  man ; 
but  he  is  a  gi*eat  deal  too  pompous,  throws  his  head 
back  too  much,  and  is  too  red  in  the  face.  If  the 
Exhibition  included  a  poultry  show,  his  proper  place 
would  be  among  the  turkey-cocks. 

"And  the  daughter — what  sort  of  bird  does  she 
resemble  P  for  she  has  graceful  little  movements  of  the 
head  that  remind  one  rather  of  a  bird.  Ab,  well, 
dove,  linnet,  or  bird  of  paradise,  her  flight  is  quite 
beyond  my  reach,  and  the  less  I  think  of  her  the 
better." 

Having  come  to  this  wise  conclusion  the  young  man 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  Nathalie  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  Before  going  home  he  called  at  the  opera 
and  bought  a  stall  for  the  evening.  He  then  ate  an 
excellent  dinner — love  sits  lightly  on  the  stomach  of  a 
really  healthy  young  man — and  wished  that  night 
would  come. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AT  THE  OPEBA. 

Nathalie's  unknown  admirer,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  reached  the  opera  before  the  commencement 
of  the  overture.  He  had  just  given  up  his  ticket 
at  the  entrance  to  the  stalls,  when  his  attention  was 
ai*rested  by  a  pair  of  mag^niflcent  nankeen  trousers, 
which  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  importance,  were 
ascending  the  grand  staircase. 

"Where  can  those  trousers  be  going,"  he  said  to 
himself.  The  upper  part  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
trousers  of  forbidden  hue  belonged  was  correctly 
attired  in  black  ajid  white. 

The  young  man  thought  of  Horace's  mi*Zter/or»io«a 
with  the  fish's  tail.  But  no;  the  muLier,  or  rather 
piiellajxyrmosa,  was  walking  by  the  nondescript's  side. 
He  recognized  his  Russian  acquaintances — ^if  acquaint- 
ances they  could  be  called — of  the  morning,  and 
determined  to  follow  them. 

However,  he  had  already  given  up  the  ticket  ad- 
mitting him  to  the  .stalls ;  and  it  moreover  struck  him, 
that  instead  of  following  the  proprietor  of  the  trousers 
it  would  be  much  better  to  meet  him  accidentally  at 
tlie  top  of  the  staircase,  beyond  which  it  was  certain 
tliat  the  trousers  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
His  familiarity  with  the  corridors  and  passages  of  the 
Hojal  Italian  Opera  enabled  him  to  execute  his  well- 
planned  Htrat^o  movement  with  certainty  and  des- 
patch. He  entered  the  audience  department  on  the 
ground  floor,  turned  rapidly  to  the  left,  scaled  a  by  no 


means  inaccessible  staircase,  and  by  a  dexterous  flank 
movement  contrived  to  reach  the  check-taker's  post  at 
the  entrance  to  the  boxes  just  as  General  GU>ntchalin 
was  being  told  that  the  colour  of  his  pantaloons 
rendered  his  admission  impossible. 

"  What  does  this  pleasantry  signify  ?"  inquired  the 
general. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  sir,"  said  the  check-taker,  who  saw 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  gentleman;  but  our 
instructions  are  most  positive." 

"  Instructions  I  what  instructions  ?"  roared  the 
general. 

"  You  are  not  in  evening  dress." 

**  Not  in  evening  dress  I  In  what  am  I,  then  P  Is 
this  a  dressing-gown  or  a  coat  that  I  am  wearing? 
Have  I  forgotten  my  cravat  P  Have  I  boots  on  my 
feet,  or  only  slippers  ?    Far  exemple  P* 

"  1  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  your  trousers " 

"My  trousers!  Well,  what  about  my  trousers P 
Does  the  cut  not  please  you  ?  Are  they  too  long  or 
too  short  ?  Really  this  treatment  astonishes  and  con- 
founds me." 

At  this  moment  the  general  recognized  the  obliging 
money-changer  of  the  morning,  who  was  standing 
close  to  him,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  check-taker, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  crush-room. 

"  He  olgects  to  my  personal  appearance !"  cried  the 
general.    "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man,  bowing  to  the  general 
and  to  Nathalie;  "not  to  your  personal  appearance, 
but  to  an  unimportant  detail  in  your  costume.  In 
England  black  trousers  are  considered  indispensable 
in  evening  dress. 

"White  pants,  sir,  is  also  permitted,"  said  one  of 
the  check-takers,  obligingly ;  "  but  blacks  is  the  rule." 

"  Well,"  said  the  general,  "  but  I  wore  these  trousers 
at  the  house  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  iu  Paris,  and 
the  Emperor  was  even  good  enough  to  let  me  appear 
in  them  at  the  Tuileries." 

"  Never  mind  that,  papa,"  said  Nathalie,  much  vexed 
at  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  her  father  and 
herself  were  placed;  much  vexed,  too,  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  the  opera.  Tour  dress  does  not  please  these 
gentlemen ;  that  is  enough.  Ton  cannot  dispute  with 
them.    Let  us  go  away." 

"What  am  I  to  doP'  said  the  general,  turning 
instinctively  to  the  man  who  had  assisted  him  before 
that  day.  "  I  should  like  to  hear  the '  Barber  of  Seville ' 
aU  the  same." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  That 
is  to  go  home  and  change  them." 

"  -All  the  way  to  Jermyn  Street." 

"I  wish  I  could  assist  you;  but  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  what  I  have  suggested." 

"You  cannot  change  my  trousers  for  mo  as  you 
so  kindly  did  the  ten-rouble  note  this  morning,  that 
is  very  clear,"  said  the  general.  "  I  suppose  we  must 
go  home,  Natasha,  but  it  is  exceedingly  provoking." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  poor  Nathalie. 

"  If  the  young  lady  would  like  to  g^  to  the  box  she 
might  wait  for  you  there,"  observed  the  check-taker. 
"  You  might  show  the  young  lady  the  way,"  he  said  to 
his  companion. 

"  As  for  that,"  interposed  the  young  man,  "  I  have 
a  stall  here,  and  before  going  to  it  should  be  most 
happy  to  escort  your  daughter  to  the  box,  if  you  would 
allow  me." 

"Willingly,"  answered  the  general;  "but  only  on 
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condition  that  you  promise  to  come  back  afterwards 
and  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  all  yoiu'  kindness." 

"  I  certainly  will  not  fail  to  pay  you  a  visit,"  said 
the  young  man,  who  thereupon  offered  his  ai'm  to 
Nathalie,  and  conducted  her  to  number  forty -five  on 
the  grand  tier. 

"  How  could  I  intrust  Nathalie  to  a  perfect  stranger  H" 
said  the  general  to  himself,  as  he  got  into  a  cab  and 
di'ove  to  his  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street.  "  But  he  will  not 
carry  her  off,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world — she 
would  not  let  him.  Besides,  he  seems  to  be  a  gentle- 
man.   He  will  leave  her  at  the  door  of  the  box." 

The  young  man,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  without  abusing  his  position, 
he  might  at  least  see  that  his  interesting  charge  was 
provided  with  those  two  essentials  at  the  opera,  a 
libretto  and  an  opera-glass. 

He  insisted  on  lending  Nathahe  his  own  opera-glass 
(Nathalie*s  was  in  her  father's  pocket),  pi-omising 
to  ask  her  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  performance ;  and 
the  box-keejjer  took  care  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  about  the  libretto. 

"  Now,  if  I  stay  a  moment  longer  I  commit  a  breach 
of  confidence,"  thought  the  young  man;  "while,  if 
I  go  away  suddenly,  supposing  she  is  at  all  willing 
that  I  should  remain,  I  look  like  a  fool." 

"  You  will  hear  Adelina  Patti,  the  most  enchanting 
singer  of  the  day,"  he  said.  "Also  Mario,  the  first 
tenor  of  hU  day,  as  you  are  aware,  and  who  has  really 
no  superior  in  oura." 

Nathalie  acknowledged  the  remark  by  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  head. 

"That  is  equivalent  to  a  notice  to  quit,"  said  the 
young  man  to  himself.  "  Besides,  she  has  not  asked 
me  to  take  a  chair." 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  box  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  man  highly  dressed,  highly  brushed,  and  very 
highly  shaved,  who  might  have  been  five-and-thirty, 
but  was  in  fact  fifty,  made  his  appeai'ance. 

"  Ah,  Natalia  Ivanovna,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see 
you !"  exclaimed  the  new  comer.  "  And  when  did  you 
lu-nve,  and  how  is  Ivan  Mikhailovitch,  and  how  is  it 
that  you  are  here  alone  ?  He  put  a  glass  to  his  eye, 
stared  through  it  at  Nathalie's  companion,  dropped 
it,  and  then  went  on  talking.  "  And  so  you  are  here  in 
London,  and  what  really  have  you  done  with  the 
general  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  general,  is  he  P"  said  the  young  man  to 
himself.  "  I  might  have  guessed  that  from  his  manner. 
They  are  all  alike." 

He  again  prepared  to  quit  the  box,  without  however 
at  all  relishing  the  idea  of  leaving  another  man  in 
possession;  but  Nathalie  now  motioned  to  him  to 
roiuain. 

"Will  you  not  sit  down?"  she  said.  "My  father 
will  be  back  directly.  My  father  has  gone  home. 
He  had  forgotten  something,"  she  added,  addressing 
the  new  comer,  whose  presence  did  not  seem  at  all 
agreeable  to  her. 

The  new  comer  was  one  of  those  free  and  easy 
persons  who  when  a  chair  is  not  offered  to  them 
take  it. 

"  Ah,  Natalia  Ivanovna,  you  forgot  to  ask  me  to 
sit  down,"  he  said,  at  the  same  time  seating  himself. 

"I  was  listening  to  the  music,"  replied  Nathalie, 
"The  orchestra  makes  so  much  noise  that  it  almost 
prevents  me  from  hearing  what  you  say." 

Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  on  either  side  until  the 


general  arrived  triumphantly  attired  in  a  pair  of  black 
pantaloons. 

"I  have  passed  the  censorship,"  he  said  as  lie 
entered ;  "  my  trousers  please  them.  Ah !  yoa  have 
friends.    M.  Boutkovitch,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  And  you  also  are  honoui'ing  us,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger,  I  expected  to  be  favoured  with 
your  visit,  but " 

"It  was  I  who  begged  him  to  stay,"  intarupted 
Nathalie. 

"  Othei*wise  I  should  not  have  committed  the  indis- 
cretion of  remaining,"  said  the  young  man,  making 
once  more  a  move  towards  the  door. 

"  Pray  do  not  leave  us,"  said  the  general. 

The  young  man  looked  at  Nathalie,  and  thought  he 
would  take  the  general  at  his  word.  He  accordingly 
resumed  his  seat.  Gontchalin  seeing  Kim  do  so,  said 
to  himself :  "  That  is  the  worat  of  being  too  abrupt— 
unless  a  man  is  a  regular  brute,  he  has  to  make  amends 
for  it  afterwards.  I  shall  now  have  this  fellow,  whom 
I  don't  know  from  Adam,  sticking  in  my  box  thewhok 
evening." 

"  Well,  Boutkovitch.  how  do  you  get  on  in  England?" 
he  said  in  French. 

"  Moderately  well,  general,"  answei*ed  the  person  6c» 
addressed.  "  But  it  is  a  sti*ange  country — all  th- 
scoundrels  of  Europe  are  collected  here  just  now.  Talk 
about  exhibitions !  If  an  exhibition  of  all  the  brigands 
and  conspirators  of  the  world  could  be  held,  I  cau 
assure  you  that  all  that  is  most  essentiai  for  such  a 
show  is  in  London  already.  You  found  what  you 
wanted,  I  hope,  general  V* 

"  Found  what  P" 

"  You  had  forgotten  something  at  home,  I  under- 
stood P" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  had  forgotten  my  trouners,  that  wa^ 
all." 

"  That  was  a  great  deal.  Bnt  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  I  don't  quite  seize  your  meaning." 

"  They  didn't  like  my  costume,  and  told  me  to  g  • 
home  and  change  my  trousers." 

"  They  dared  to  do  so !  And  they  call  this  a  coimtiT 
of  liberty!  But  I  understand  you  now.  You  wwe 
light  trousers,  and  they  wanted  you  to  appear  entiitlv 
in  black." 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  The  buffoons  !    They  ought  to  keep  an  assort  menf  I 
of  black  trousers  on  the  premises ;  or  a  man  with  a 
blacking  brush  ready  to  give  the  proper  funei-eal  hue 
to  clothes  of  every  shade." 

While  Boutkovitch  and  the  general  were  conversins: 
in  this  sti*ain,  the  young  man  addressed  from  time  t<' 
time  a  few  words  to  Nathalie.    He  did  not  say  much, 
but  he  was  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  speakinif  i 
to  her  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  firat  act,  however,  he  thought  it 
would  be  only  becoming  in  him  to  propose  to  g<>,  an-i 
this  time  in  earnest. 

"  If  you  mil  leave  us,"  said  the  general,  "  pray  let  | 
me  know  before  you  go  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  our  aceotmt.    Hew 
is  my  card."  He  gave  a  cai*d  on  which  was  engraved— 

*'Lo  Geueral  Goutchulin. 

"  Aide-du-camp  do  S,  M.  rEmpertur/ 

"  I  dare  say  you  know  my  name,"  replied  the  yoimi: 
man,  gi-avely,  and  rather  sadly.  Ferrari !  He  at  tK' 
same  time  offered  a  card,  which  the  general  only 
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accepted  after  a  moment's  beaitation.  "  Stanislas  Fer- 
rari," repeated  the  young  man,  with  a  look  directed 
especially  at  Nathalie,  and  that  seemed  to  say,  '*  I  am 
very  sorry  for  it." 

"  Well  !'*.8aid  the  general,  examining  the  card  aa  if 
he  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and  did  not 
know  at  all  what  to  say ;  "  Well — good  evening." 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you,"  said  Boutko- 
yitch,  with  an  air  which  implied  that  he  considered 
he  was  doing  FeiTari  a  great  honour  by  saluting  him. 

"  Good-bye,  and  many  thanks,"  said  Nathalie,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  which  more  than  atoned  for  the  cold- 
ness of  General  Gontchalin  and  the  impertinence  of 
Boutkovitcb. 

Cursing  his  fate  and  blessing  Nathalie,  Stanislas 
Ferrari,  instead  of  going  to  his  stall,  left  the  theatre 
altogether  and  went  home. 

"  What  Ferrari  is  this  ?"  said  the  general  to  Bout- 
kovitcb, as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  box  was  closed. 

"  Simply  the  son  of  Colonel  Ferrari." 

"  What,  Ferrari  the  traitor  P" 

"Yes;  there  was  only  one  of  them.  They  called 
him  Ferrari  the  traitor  in  Russia,  and  Ferrari  the 
coward  in  Poland.  I  don't  know  why  the  distinction 
was  made." 

"  No,"  said  the  general.  "  He  was  just  as  much  a 
coward  in  Russia  as  in  Poland,  and  I  suppose  the 
Poles  bad  almost  as  much  right  to  consider  him  a 
traitor  as  we  had." 

"  Well,  the  Poles,  it  is  true,  consider  every  one  a 
ti*aitor  who,  knowing  of  their  infamous  machinations, 
feels  it  his  duty  to  reveal  them." 

"That  might  be  something  very  like  treachery, 
might  it  not?"  asked  Nathalie. 

"  Now  Natasha,  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?"  said 
the  general.  "  You  must  be  sent  to  bed,  like  Don 
Baailio  in  this  opera,  if  you  talk  about  things  that  you 
don't  understand." 

"  There  is  one  thing  that  I  don't  understand  at  all," 
answered  Nathalie,  "  and  that  is,  why  you  should  look 
upon  Colonel  Ferrari's  son  as  an  infamous  person 
merely  because  his  father  had  a  bad  reputation." 

"  A  bad  reputation !"  exclaimed  the  general.  "  Say 
an  execrable  reputation.  I  can't  hear  the  name  with- 
out shuddering." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  struck  in  Boutkovitcb. 

Nathalie  looked  at  Boutkovitcb  with  a  half-amused, 
half-contemptuous  expression  of  countenance. 

"  You  also  !"  she  said.  "  He  was  reaUy  then  a  very 
bad  man  P" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Boutkovitcb,  "  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  his  son  is  not  much  better." 

•*  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ?" 

"  Never.*' 

"Because  I  was  going  to  say  that  his  father's 
example*  instead  of  teaching  him  to  follow  it,  may 
have  had  quite  a  contrary  effect  upon  him.  I  thought 
perhaps,  from  the  confident  tone  in  which  you  spoke, 
that  you  knew  something  of  him." 

'*  By  the  way,"  observed  the  general,  "you  (mgkt  to 
know  something  of  him.  A  Ferrari  here,  and  you 
not  aware  of  it!  How  does  he  live?  His  father 
cannot  have  left  much  money.  Does  he  frequent  the 
society  of  the  refugees  ?  You  should  look  after  him ; 
you  should,  really." 

Nathalie  turned  her  back  to  Boutkovitcb,  attended,  or 
seemed  to  attend,  carefully  to  the  peiformance,  and 


did  not  speak  another  word  until  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

The  opera  being  at  an  end,  she  motioned  to  her 
father  to  put  on  her  cloak,  took  his  arm,  and  with  the 
stiffest  possible  bow  dismissed  Boutkovitcb,  who  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  consider  himself  snubbed, 
remained  behind  while  the  general  and  his  daughter 
walked  towards  the  gi*and  staircase. 

**  Where  is  that  rascal  Boutkovitcb?"  said  the  general. 
"I  wanted  to  send  him  for  the  carnage;  we  shall 
never  find  it.  But  he  is  so  abominably  lazy.  He  does 
nc.thing,  sees  nothing,  hears  nothing." 

"  He  is  a  wretch,  papa.  I  wish  you  would  forbid 
him  to  approach  me.  I  thought  when  he  came  into 
the  box  that  he  was  going  to  shake  hands  with 
me. 

"  I  would  have  caned  him,  my  dove,  if  he  had  dared 
to  attempt  such  a  thing.    But  he  knows  better." 

"  What  is  he,  papa  ?  Something  very  bad,  I  am 
sm*e." 

**  Well,  well.  He  is  an  officer  of  gendarmerie,  and 
he  is,  moreover,  an  agent  belonging  to  the  third 
section  of  His  Migesty's  Chancery,  temporai-ily  em- 
ployed abroad,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  com- 
municating to  the  government  information  respecting 
the  movements  and  conduct  of  Russian  subjects  in 
the  country  which  he  has  been  instructed  to  visit." 

"  All  that  means  that  he  is  a  good  deal  like  a  spy.'* 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal." 


It  had  been  announced  at  the  Covent  Garden  end 
of  Bow  Street  that  General  Gontchalin's  carriage  was 
"  coming  up ;"  and  the  name,  Gontchalin  (pronounced 
Gon-tchah-lin),  bounded  like  a  ball  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  staircase  in  the 
injured  and  mutilated  form,  first  of  "Charlin,"  and 
ultimately  of  "  Charley." 

*•  General  Charley's  carriage !"  was  called  out,  and 
"  General  Charley !"  "  General  Charley !"  was  repeated 
several  times.  The  carriage  would  have  gone  on,  and 
the  Russian  officer  would  have  found  himself  once 
more  in  an  awkward  position,  had  not  Boutkovitcb, 
who  was  close  at  hand,  guessed  for  what  name  the 
impossible  one  of  "  Charley  "  really  stood. 

**  This  way  general,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  your  carriage, 
I  think,  that  stops  the  way." 

**  Mine  ?"  exclaimed  Gontchalin.  "  The  English  are 
strange  people.  They  won't  take  my  money,  they  object 
to  my  trousers,  and  now  they  call  me  '  Charley.' " 

Boutkovitcb,  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing a  service  to  a  superior  officer,  pushed  his  way,  nose 
first,  through  the  crowd  that  blocked  up  the  staircase, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  enabling  the  genei*al  and  his 
daughter  to  reach  their  carriage  just  as  the  policeman 
was  about  to  send  it  on. 

"  Good-night  Ivan,  good-night  Natalia  Ivanovna," 
he  said,  as  he  helped  the  general  into  the  caiTiage,  and 
sought  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  the  daughter,  who 
contrived  however  to  escape  it. 

"  Grood-night,"  returned  Gontchalin.  Nathalie,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice  of  the  man. 

"  To  think  of  the  impertinence  of  that  little  school- 
girl," said  Boutkovitcb  to  himself.  "She  deserves  to 
be  well  whipped.  I  wonder,"  he  continued,  "  what 
that  fellow  Ferrari  is  about,  that  she  seemed  so  anxious 
to  defend.  The  two  are  worthy  of  one  another.  1 
shall  find  out  something  about  him  soon,  and  when 
I  do  I  certainly  shall  not  spare  him." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

A  FOUTICAL  MESTIKG. 

Bounce viTCH  lighted  a  cigar  and  walked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leicester  Square.  Turning  into  a  little  court, 
he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  place  which  might  have  been 
a  restaurant,  might  have  been  a  cigar  shop,  might 
have  been  a  bDliard-room,  might  have  been  a  gambling 
house ;  might  have  been  anything,  in  short,  that  one 
would  not  be  astonished  to  find  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square.  Over  the  door- 
way the  encouraging  name  of  Prszemyslski  might  be 
read. 

It  was  not  yet  midnight,  but  the  door  was  closed. 
Light,  however,  could  be  seen  inside  through  the 
chinks  of  the  shutters,  and  a  confused  hubbub  as  of 
many  voices  could  be  heard. 

Boutkovitch  gave  a  single  tap ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
tapped  twice ;  then,  after  another  pause,  three  times. 

"  Quosne  quseris  ?"  asked  a  voice. 

*'  Besurrecturos  !'*  was  the  reply. 

"All  right,"  said  the  voice  in  English,  but  with 
a  foreign  accent.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Boutko- 
vitch was  welcomed  by  a  short,  thickset  man,  with  a 
black  shaggy  beard,  black  shaggy  eyebrows,  black  hair 
cut  short  like  a  brush,  and  black  piercing  eyes. 

"  We  thought  it  was  the  police,"  said  the  black  man. 
C!ome  in,  aristocrat.  He  examined  Boutkovitch  with  a 
critical  air.  "  Hair  parted  down  the  middle,"  he  con- 
tinued, "a  garter  in  guise  of  a  cravat,  and  a  sea  of  shirt, 
enclosed  by  a  narrow  strip  of  waistcoat !  Do  you  also 
suck  the  blood  of  the  people  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  have  a  cup  of  tea,**  replied  Boutko- 
vitch. 

"  Tea,  aristocrat  ?  Why  not  gin  ?" 

"  Because  gin  causes  the  head  to  ache,  and  because  I 
have  work  to  do.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Ferrari 
— Stanislas  Ferrari  ?*' 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Iscariot — Judas  Isca- 
riotr 

"Pray  be  serious.  I  don't  mean  Colonel  Ferrari; 
he  is  dead.  I  mean  a  son  of  his  who  is  now  in  London. 
I  saw  him  to-night  at  the  opera." 

"Like  father,  like  son!  I  don't  know  the  whelp, 
and  don't  wish  to  know  him.  And  it  will  be  much 
better  for  him  not  to  know  me." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me  nothing  about  him  P" 

"Come  in!  Why  do  you  stop  in  the  passage? 
Somebody  here  will  be  sure  to  know  him." 

Boutkovitch  entered  a  room  in  which  some  twenty 
men  were  smoking  like  demons;  some  pipes,  some 
cigars,  some  cigarettes.  There  were  bottles  and  glasses 
on  the  table,  and  one  member  of  the  company,  who  sat 
in  a  higher  chair  than  the  rest,  seemed  to  be  officiating 
as  a  sort  of  president, 

"Ah,  Boutkovitch!  come  in,"  cried  half  a  dozen 
voices. 

"  Boutkovitch,  our  ornament  and  pride  1" 

"  Fashionable  Boutkovitch !" 

"  Aristocratic  Boutkcjvitch !" 

"  Operatic  Boutkovitch !" 

"  Chivalrous  Boutkovitch !" 

"  Boutkovitch  the  Polish  knight !" 

When  this  chorus  of  praise  had  ceased,  Boutkovitch 
took  a  seat,  a  cigarette,  and  a  gloss  of  water,  into 
which,  under  pretence  of  pom*ing  in  spirit,  he  poured 
in  more  water. 


"  Have  you  been  to  a  parliamentary  dinner,  a  minis- 
terial  reception,  or  what?"  asked  Black  George,  tte 
man  who  had  opened  the  door.  "  I  suppose  it  is  not 
late  enough  for  a  ball." 

"  I  have  simply  been  to  the  opera,  as  I  had  the  hononr 
of  telling  you  before,"  said  Boutkovitch. 

"  And  what  did  you  see  there  ?"  inquired  a  delicate- 
looking  young  man  of  pale  complexion,  with  a  long, 
thin,  fair  moustache,  who  answered  to  the  name  d 
Jankowski. 

"  Well,  I  saw,  for  one  thing,  the  *  Barber  of  Seville.'  ^ 

"  And  besides  ?" 

"  Besides  the  *  Barber  of  Seville,'  I  saw  some  one  of 
very  considerable  influence  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg." 

"A^ndwhat  did  he  say?"  asked  the  chairman— an 
ancient  Pole,  without  beard  or  whiskers,  but  with  a 
curly  moustache  which  he  was  perpetually  twirling 
and  twisting." 

"He  said,"  replied  Boutkovitch,  "that  the  wattre 
were  rising ;  and  that,  though  the  waves  might  not  be 
very  strong,  the  dams  were  alarmingly  weak." 

"  Bravo  I"  cried  the  assembly  generally. 

"So  there  is  to  be  a  revolution  at  St.  Petersburg T 
exclaimed  another. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say.  But  it  cei'tainly  seems  probable. 
The  man  I  was  speaking  to  is  no  enthusiast,  no  fanatic. 
He  knows  what's  what,  and  he  foresees  something  like 
an  inundation." 

"  May  it  come  quickly !"  said  Jankowski,  solemnly. 

"But  besides  the  influential  personage  from  St. 
Petersburg,  I  saw  Fen-ari,  the  son  of  the  colonel  of 
that  name." 

"Of  diabolical  memory  I"  ejaculated  Black  Geoi^e, 
by  way  of  addendum. 

"If  you  mean  Stanislas  Ferrari,"  obsened  Jan- 
kowski, "  he  is  not  a  bad  f eUow.  I  have  often  met  him. 
Indeed,  I  know  him  well." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  acquaintance,"  said  the 
president. 

"  Oh,  I  know  his  name  is  against  him.  But  StanisUs 
Ferrari  is  an  e:LceUent  man  for  all  that." 

"What  does  he  do  in  London?"  asked  Boutko- 
vitch. 

"  Well,  beyond  studying,  I  don't  think  he  does  any 
work.  Not  that  he  is  so  well  off  that  ho  can  a^foiU  to 
be  altogether  idle 

"  I  must  And  him  some  if  he  is  really*  such  a  good 
fellow  as  you  say,"  remarked  Boutkovitch, 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  then  prooeedei 
with. 

The  chairman  proposed,  and  Black  Greorge  seconded. 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  ooming  event-;. 
a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Russian  and  PolUb 
nobility  should  be  divided  among  the  peasantiy. 

This  having  been  carried  unanimously,  several  im- 
possible plans  for  the  destruction  of  Russia  and  the 
liberation  of  Poland  were  discussed. 

At  last  the  gas  was  turned  off  by  the  propriett't  of 
the  establishment,  after  which  all  the  company  s^P^ 
rated. 


Clikg  not  to  earth,  there's  nothing  tiiere. 
However  loved,  howeyer  fair. 
But  on  its  features  still  must  bear 
The  impress  of  mortality. 
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TEE  PET  SI  CI  Airs  WAITING-ROOM. 

Physidana  mend  or  end  ua, 
Seeundttm  ariem : — ^but  although  ve  sneer 
In  health — ^when  sick,  we  call  them  to  Attend  ns, 
Withoat  the  least  propensity  to  jeer. 

Next  to  the  "  condemned  cell,"  one  is  inclined  to  tliink 
there  cannot  be  a  more  ominous  halting-place  in  the 
journey  of  life  than  that  antechamber  of  death — the 
physician's  waiting-room.  It  was  once -^  and  once 
onlj — my  lot  to  spend  a  morning  in  that  purgatorial 
atmosphere ;  and  as  I  sat  ensconced  in  a  comer  I  let 
myaeli  be  insensibly  carried  away  into  a  contem- 
plation of  the  scene  before  jno,  and  a  speculation 
upon  the  vanous  actors  who  made  their  entrances 
and  their  exits  on  that  gi'im  and  equivocal  stage. 

It  was  an  imposing  mansion,  was  that  of  the  great 
Esculapius  Silvertongue,  M.D.  (and  perhaps  not  the 
anly  imposing  thing  there). 

The  aoctor  was  "  at  home  "  to  patients  from  11  to  1, 
during  four  mornings  in  the  week — ^for  it  will  not  do 
to  make  even  physic  too  accessible — ^and  great  was  the 
crowd  which  thronged  round  that  fashionable  door.  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  gullible  people 
of  London  could  be  duped,  or  I  should  have  taken  the 
wise  precaution  of  calling  early.  As  it  was,  although 
I  was  there  by  midway  between  the  two  hours,  I  found 
the  medical  levee  at  its  height,  and  soon  saw  that  I 
had  very  little  chance  of  admission  till  the  last  moment, 
if  then.  The  butler,  who  threw  open  the  door  with  an 
obsequious  bow,  manifestly  expected  that  those  who 
feed  his  master  should  also  "  tip  "  him  ,*  but  I  passed 
haughtily  on,  regai'dless  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
a  fneudly  understanding. 

Don*t  imagine,  pray,  dear  reader,  that  I  went  to  Dr. 
iEsculapius  Silvertongue  on  my  own  score.  Oh,  dear 
no !  my  visit  was  entirely  vicarial ;  it  was  on  behalf 
of  a  friend  residing  abroad,  who  entertained  an  exalted 
opinion  of  his  skill,  and  whose  case  I  carried  in  black 
and  white  in  my  pocket-book. 

The  spacious  entrance-hall  of  the  doctor's  house  was 
navedlike  a  Koman  tomb,  with  black  and  white  marble ; 
put  there  was  grandeur  in  the  massive  balustraded 
stone  staircase  winding  its  wide  carpeted  steps  up 
a  weU  the  walls  of  which  were  closely  covered  with 
large  oil  paintings.  The  portly  functionary,  though 
somewhat  ruffled  in  his  £gnity,  conducted  me  into 
a  handsome  dining-room  of  noble  proportions,  and 
closed  the  door  upon  me  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  One  more  victim  trapped." 

I  could  afford  to  laugh  in  my  sleeve  at  his  mistake, 
and  I  laughed  accordingly,  as  I  passed  over  the  noise- 
less and  conventional  Turkey  cai-pet,  just  as  much 
worn  and  fadod  aa  Turkey  carpets  usually  are,  to  a 
laxm"ious  green  morocco  easy  chair,  into  which  I  threw 
myself,  determined  at  all  events  to  make  the  best  of 
the  present  time. 

Tnc  room  was  oppressively  full,  and  the  great 
majority  of  oourse  were  ladies.  There  is,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  after  all,  more  credulity  in  the  fail* 
than  in  the — ^unfair  sex;  and  the  few  men  who  were 
there  seemed  to  feel  themselves  in  a  false  position. 

My  fuuteuil  commanded  the  whole  room,  and  gave 
me  a  good  view  of  the  door,  which  was  opened  from 
time  to  time  by  Mr.  Butler  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
piisoners.  As  each  entered  I  remarked  the  same  expres- 
sion reflected  on  all  their  faces :  they  looked  anxiously 
round,  and  that  look  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  Oh, 
dear  me !  what  a  lot  of  people !  Why,  I  shall  be  kept 
here  all  day."  They  then  appeared  to  resign  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  who  at  once 
turned  refitive  at  the  sight,  and  pursuing  the  gentleman- 
usher  as  he  was  retiring,  held  a  few  moments  whispered 
convei"sation  at  the  door,  which  generally  resulted  in 


their  withdrawal.  Whether  they  were  suffered  to 
depart,  or  were  shown  into  a  reserved  room,  and 
thence  were  smuggled  privately  into  audience  out 
of  their  turn,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  I  don't 
think  they  were  allowed  to  escape  unfleeced. 

We  may  learn  a  suggestive  lesson  in  the  study 
of  human  nature  by  observing  who  are  the  people 
who  make  fortunes  in  these  days.  They  certainly  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  authors  or  artists,  nor  of 
men  of  genius,  as  such ;  for  of  coui'se  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  genius  in  hitting  upon  the  method  of  making 
a  fortime,  and  in  adapting  energies  to  the  peculiar 
weakness  of  om*  fellow  men,  out  of  which  money  is  to 
be  made. 

Dr.  Esculapius  Silvertongue  had  evidently  struck 
the  right  chord  in  the  human  heart,  and  it  was  a 
golden  string  on  which  he  played;  for  his  devotees 
were  scarcely  less  eager  or  less  numerous  than  those 
whose  equipages  throng  the  temples  of  fashion,  and 
make  milliners  into  millionaires. 

Yet  this  was  a  man  whose  first  start  in  life  was  in 
a  country  village;  whoso  stock-in-trade  consisted  of 
a  few  coloured  glass  bottles ;  whose  labelled  drawers 
were  shams,  and  whose  shelves  were  stored  with  a 
beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes;  who  had  been 
known  to  look  with  hungry  eye  on  the  hospital 
dinners,  and  might  even  have  longed  for  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  poultice ! 

The  village  apothecary,  however,  had  discovered  the 
immense  v£uue  of  a  handsome  face,  a  ^accf ul  figure, 
and  a  good  address.  He  was  gifted  with  considerable 
^umen,  and  had  found  out  the  secrets  of  success — the 
\%st  advantaflre  of  possessing  a  sympathetic  tone  of 
voice  and  of  assuming  a  dignified  air — ^aud  he  had 
studied  to  some  purpose  the  matchless  art  of  knowing 
what  the  patient  wislies  the  doctor  would  advise.  Few 
ladies  can  resist  the  soft- voiced  "  conscientious  medical 
adviser,"  who  assures  them  that  "they  do  not  need 
medicine ;  all  they  require  is  air,  carriage  exercise,  and 
amusement,  vrith  generous  diet,  and  champagne  thrice 
daily."  Who  would  not  gladly  pay  for  such  an  opinion 
as  this,  and  return  again  and  a^ain  to  hear  it  repeated? 
Frederick  the  Great  was  a  sensible  man,  but  his  way  of 
dealing  with  the  medical  profession  was  singular.  It 
was  his  wont  to  pay  his  doctor  a  handsome  salary  as 
long  as  he  and  aJl  his  household  were  whole,  and 
needed  not  a  physician;  but  the  doctor's  pay  was 
stopped  from  the  moment  any  one  fell  ill  until  he  was 
restored  to  health ;  and  if  he  died,  the  doctor  was  to  be 
discharged  at  once.  This  was  logical,  at  all  events,  but  it 
did  away  with  all  the  small  talk  of  the  consulting-room. 
The  apartment  to  which  we  were  consigned  was  of  the 
gloomiest  aspect,  depressing  enough  to  make  any  poor 
wretch  ill  who  was  not  so  already,  and  I  began  to  think 
it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  even  I,  who 
came  to  scoff,  might  after  all  i*emain  to  pay!  The 
walls  were  hung  with  a  dark  crimson  flock  paper,  and 
nearly  covered  with  pictures  of  lai-ge  pretensions  but 
dubious  merit,  in  heavy  gilt  frames.  The  chairs,  too, 
were  /'  gloomy  and  p^nd."  On  the  heavy  Fi'ench 
polished  mahogany  dming-table  were  strewn  to-day's, 
yesterday's,  and  the  day-beforo-yesterday's  '*  Times,"  a 
few  middle-aged  novels  in  very  greasy  half -bindings, 
the  last  "  Illustrated  News,"  some  magazines  of  not 
very  recent  date ;  and,  as  if  in  ghastly  mockery  of  the 
circumstances  which  brought  us  there,  severrJ  late 
numbers,  and  some  elderly  volumes  of  "  Punch  !"  As 
for  the  lat«  numbers,  passa  pour  eela^  there  might  be 
a  congeniality  there;  but  "Punch"  when  he  was 
young  and  curly,  when  he  really  eotdd  crack  a  joke, 
and  knew  how  to  make  even  the  "judicious  laugh" 
— what  business  had  he  in  that  "  chamber  of  horrors  ?" 

I  now  ^azed  round  on  the  living  occupants  whom  a 
common  infirmity  had  assembled  here.  What  was  the 
histery  of  each  of  these  my  fellow-beings,  of  whom  I 
should  never  know  anything  more  than  this  evanescent 
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and  imexplained  episode?  It  was  at  all  erents  a 
curious  and  condensed  representation  of  life.  They 
came — ^no  one  conld  say  whence  or  wherefore — ^they 
remained,  occupying  or  amusing  themselves  as  best 
they  might  with  the  materials  within  their  reach ;  and 
then  in  the  midst  of  it,  when  least  expected,  appeared 
the  pompous  man  in  black,  so  suggestively  liKe  the 
minister  of  death,  beckoning  in  solemn  silence  first  to 
one  and  then  to  another — sometimes  an  individual, 
sometimes  a  couple,  sometimes  a  group — to  follow 
him. 

In  the  window  sat  a  young  wife— a  bride — ^for  she 
and  the  youthful  husband  who  sat  beside  her,  gazing 
into  her  eyes  with  an  anxiety  fully  justified  by  the  tell- 
tale flush  upon  her  unusually  lovely  face,  were  in  the 
very  dawn  of  life.  Their  happiness  was  evidently 
short-lived;  for,  apparently,  they  had  exhausted  it 
already.  All  the  fisculapiuscs  in  the  world  could  not 
save  her  I  And  the  young  man  knew  it  in  his  heart  of 
hearts ;  though  with  that  fond  blindness  with  which 
we  try  to  deceive  ourselves  about  a  fatal  tmth,  he  had 
come  to  purchase  oracular  words  of  hope  from  the  oily 
lips  of  Dr.  Silvertongue,  that  he  might  have  a  straw  to 
clmg  to  wuile  he  was  sinking.  It  was  a  distressing 
sight,  and  I  turned  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
but  it  was  only  to  light  upon  another,  not  less  toucbing. 
An  elderly  man  of  gentlemanly  exterior,  with  snow- 
white  hair  and  beard,  was  accompanied  by  an  interest- 
ing girl,  evidently  his  daughter,  for  the  features  of 
both,  which  were  extremely  delicate  and  well-formed, 
were  marvellously  similar.  She  wore  the  deepest 
mourning,  and  on  his  hat,  which  stood  on  the  table, 
was  a  wide  hatband.  In  the  countenance  of  both  cou^ 
be  read  the  mournful  tale  of  long  watchings,  of  hover- 
ings  between  hope  and  fear,  protracted  anxiety,  and 
recent  bereavement.  The  old  man's  cnres  were  closed, 
and  presently  I  discerned  that  be  was  blind.  Those  of 
the  girl  were  large  and  lustrous,  and  of  a  deep  blue, 
which,  combined  with  raven-black  hair,  bespoke  race ; 
but  they  filled  involuntarily  with  tears  from  time  to 
time,  and  she  clasped  her  father's  hand  in  hers  as  if 
fearful  lest  she  should  lose  him  too ;  while  he  held  hers, 
to  make  sure  that  she  was  near  him,  now  that  he 
could  no  longer  see  her.  As  I  looked  sadly  upon  them, 
sharing  unconsciously  in  the  mournful  detail  of  their 
griefs,  the  g[rim  messenger  appeared,  and  the  young 
girl  whispering  in  her  blind  father's  ear,  they  rose, 
and  she  ^ided  his  steps  with  tender  solicitude  to  the 
door.  Alas !  thought  I,  if  they  could  but  thus  cross 
the  threshold  of  life  with  simultaneous  step !  There 
was  such  clinging,  mutual,  loving  dependence  in  their 
faces,  that  I  comd  but  ask  myself  now  either  would 
survive  the  other. 

0,  the  sofl  commerce  1     0,  the  tender  ties, 
Olotie  twisted  with  Die  fibres  of  the  heart ! 
Which  broken,  break  them  and  drain  off  the  fioul 
Of  human  joy^,  and  make  it  pain  to  lire. 
And  is  it  then  to  live?     When  nuch  friends  part 
'TIs  the  sui-viror  die^. 

My  eye  travelled  over  the  room,  passing  with  natural 
indifference  over  seyeral  venr  oommon-plaee  individuals, 
who  might  also  have  had  their  histories,  but  there  was 
no  indication  of  any  interest  attached  to  their  lives ; 
and  had  they  been  asked,  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  only  replied,  with  the  "  Iweedy  Knife-grinder" — 

Story  ?  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  I've  none  to  tell  you. 

There  wei'e  one  or  two  fashionable-looking,  selfish, 
heartless  women  of  the  world,  making  the  physician's 
waiting-room  a  morning-lounge  by  way  of  variety  in 
their  oUuei  existences.  Then  there  was  a  pretty-faced 
girl,  whose  complexion  had  been  destroyed  by  late 
nonra  and  tight  lacing,  and  whose  mamma  began  to 
fear  she  was  spoiled  for  the  husband  market — ^a  serious 
consideration  for  an  unfortunate  maierfamilias  who  has 


seven  bony  damsels,  growing  older  and  less  chaiming 
every  day,  to  dispose  of.  Next  to  this  unattractiTe 
group  was  a  widowed  mother  elegantly  attired,  but  in 
the  weeds  and  crape  which  scarce  annoimced  her  loss 
more  plainly  than  ner  sad  young  face,  attended  by  a 
female  domestic  in  black,  on  whose  knee  sat  her  father- 
less boy,  a  beautiful,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  child,  fresh 
as  English  children  only  are,  but  with  a  precocioudy 
thoughtful  expression  on  its  infant  brow ;  one  of  thoee 
childi'en  of  wnom  old  women  are  wont  to  predict,  in 
whispered  asides,  that  "  he  is  not  long  for  this  world;" 
and  very  often  they  are  ri^ht. 

A  little  apart,  and  making  themselves  the  uneiiTi* 
able  centre  of  attention  of  the  room,  sat  two  flippant 
young  misses,  whose  social  position  it  waa  very  difficnlt 
to  determine ;  but  after  a  scrutinizing  investigation  1 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  better-dressed  of  the  twu. 
whose  attire,  though  slovenly  in  the  extreme,  vm 
intended  to  be  of  tbe  most  recent  fashion,  was  a  yomig 
woman  of  the  upper  middle  class,  but  most  objection- 
ably fast,  and  that  her  companion  was  either  a  pcNor 
relation,  a  humble  friend,  or  perhaps  a  confidential 
maid.  She  wore  a  long  black  silk  drees  unsnstained 
by  a  vestige  of  crinoline — ^indeed  it  seemed  doubtfnl  if 
there  were  anything  beneath  it — and  as  she  held  it  up. 
after  the  fashion  of  a  riding-habit,  she  exhibited  a 
somewhat  manly  leather  boot,  with  a  very  high  bed. 
which  made  her  gait  leather  unsteady,  bat  served  to 
draw  notice  to  the  foot,  which  was  decidedly  small  and 
coquettishly  chausse.  Above  the  dress  was  a  dark-blue 
cloth  jacket,  open  at  the  throat,  with  lapels,  contribut- 
ing to  its  mascuUne  expression,  and  tbe  whole  was 
surmounted  by  a  straw  bead-gear,  which  was  neither 
a  bonnet  nor  a  hat.  This  dams^  maintained  an  un- 
broken conversation,  at  the  very  top  of  her  voice,  with 
the  girl  she  had  brought  with  her,  in  which  the  word 
"beastly"  seemed  to  occur  with  extraordinary  fre- 
quency, as  well  aa  many  slang  phrases,  much  in 
character  with  the  loud  and  silly  giggle  accompanying 
it.  The  two  employed  themselves  in  turning  orer 
volume  after  volume  of  "  Punch,**  and  in  jpassing  their 
observations  on  them  with  a  freedom  which  seemed  to 
invite  the  participation  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
room,  but  were  more  especially  directed  towards  a  yonn^ 
officer  who  was  seated  at  the  table,  but  who  contrived 
to  maintain  a  self-possessed  abstraction,  and  to  pore 
over  the  book  before  him  just  as  if  the  f i^  yonng  lady 
had  never  existed.  It  was  a  hopeless  case  of  unpro- 
ductive labour,  and  no  doubt  she  thought  it  "  beafitly," 
while  I  was  as  much  amazed  at  her  perseverance  as  I 
was  amused  at  her  impudence.  At  length  the  hand- 
some young  man  was  summoned  to  the  consulting- 
room,  and  tne  young  lady's  spirits  seemed  to  come  to 
an  end  at  the  same  moment ;  at  all  events  the  room 
resumed  that  solemn  and  respectable  silence  in  which 
any  number  of  Englanders  are  wont  to  sit  when  they 
have  not  been  introduced  to  each  other. 

This,  however,  was  the  last  study  I  was  destined  to 
make.  My  own  turn  came  next,  and  I  thought,  but  it 
might  be  fancy,  that  I  observed  a  malignant  sinilt' 
playing  round  the  lips  of  that  dignified  official  as  he 
signified  to  me  that  I  was  "wanted."  So  thus  ended 
my  experiences  of  a  physician's  ante-room.  Strange  to 
say,  I  had  become  so  interested  in  the  little  drama,  thai 
the  call  brought  with  it  something  like  a  feeling  of 
annoyance ;  and  much  as  I  had  at  first  repined  at  m; 
incarceration,  when  it  came  thus  abruptly  to  a  dose— 

«Ten  I 

Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 


A  OENKBOUS  soul  nevcr  loBea  the  remerabvuMe  of  tbe  benefits 
it  liAfl  received,  but  easily  forgets  those  its  hand  diapestes. . 

The  friend  that  hides  frora  ns  our  fiiults,  is  of  lest  wnvfx  ^ 
US  thnn  tbe  enemy  that  upbraids  us  with  them. 
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SHEARED. 

Ih  the  montli  of  June.  dwelk'vB  in  tlie  country  are 
witncHaes  o(  a  pastoraJ  eizht  tliat,  at  the  first  glimpae, 
is  suggestive  of  notbing  less  than  a.  tranamutation  of 
species.  It  was  but  a  few  wccka  since  that  the  fleecj 
nocka,  as  tbej  dotted  the  meadoiva  brilliant  with  the 
iimerald  green  of  spring,  were  seen  to  possess  thick 
woollen  coate  that  Aung  about  them  loose  and  long, 
concealing  all  sjmmetiy  of  form,  and  well  nigh  hiding 
bead  and  le^,  so  that  the  wearers  appeared  to  be  con- 
verted into  huge  bundles  of  nt^,  ana  were  assimilated 
to  peripatetic  woolaacVs.  TTiib  thick  covering  took 
vanons  shades  of  jellows.  ochres,  and  browns ;  and 
when  beheld  against  the  slanting  light  of  the  declining 
mm,  invested  "  the  harmless  race  "  with  a  golden  balo, 
making  them,  in  fact,  to  be  posseEsors  of  the  real 
golden  fleece.  Hr.  Holman  Hunt,  in  his  pictures  of 
-  The  Strayed  Sheep  "  and  "  The  Idle  Shepherd,"  could 
even  educe  from  a  fleece  more  tints  than  these,  and 
conld  moke  it  radiant  with  prismatic  effects  which 
yrere  not  Tisible  to  the  ordinary  and  uniesthetic  spec- 
tator. But  other  painters,  such  as  Bosa  Bonheur 
and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer — the  latt«r,  notably,  in  his 
"Peace,"  "Twins,"  and  "Hi^phland  Drovers" — who 
have  looked  upon  sheep  simply  as  walking  muttons, 
and  not  ae  embodied  condensations  of  startling  chro- 
matic tricks,  have  been  satisfied  to  place  them  on  the 
canvas  in  those  soberer  hues  in  which  they  are  corn- 
only  seen.     Their  fleecy  coats,  hanging  so  loosely 


OS  they  canse  the  form  of  the  woarcvs  to  bo  diversified 
by  many  irregularities  of  surface,  that  produce  much 
light  and  shade,  half  tints  and  broken  colour.  They 
are,  furthermore,  useful  to  birds  of  the  rook  and  starUng 
tribe,  who,  alighting  thereon,  pick  out  no  small  advan- 
tage both  to  themBclves  and  the  animals  whom  they 
patronixe  by  their  attentions.  Unlike  the  productii 
of  sartorial  art,  the  thickness  and  value  of  the  ov 
top-coat  does  but  increase  with  the  length  of  we 
The  walking  wool-wearers  widen — as  the  alliterative 
Mr,  Swinburne  might  say;  and  if  one  of  the  flock 
rolls  on  to  his  back,  he  is  rtranded  and  lidpless,  unable 
to  right  himself  and  to  regain  his  legs,  but  condemned 
to  lie  there,  even  imtil  his  death,  unless  relieved  by  the 
shepherd ;  for  when  once  he  is  "  cast,"  and  firmly  filed 
by  the  pad  of  his  wool-gathering;  back,  all  his  struggles 
and  violent  efforts  to  regain  his  former  upright  posi- 
tion are  as  futile  as  those  of  any  other  silly  sheep  who 
lies  cast  in  the  toils  of  a  money-lender.  Stretched 
prostrate  on  his  back,  in  the  position  of  that  bad  shep- 
herd of  the  Latin  grammar  who  slept  supinely,  he  is 
as  incapable  of  resuming  his  proper  sheep-walk  in  life 
as  was  the  inebriato  person  on  the  pavement  who  con- 
fessed to  the  policeman  that  he  bad  been  reduced  to 
that  posture  from  having  partaken  too  freely  of  melted 
butter  with  his  salmon. 

When  the  burden  on  the  back  has  been  widened  to 
its  greatest  extent  the  oily  fleece  is  treated  to  an 
ablution,  and  the  sheep  receives  its  annual  washing. 
Once  a  year  is  deemed  sufficient  for  its  Instration; 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  once  oftener  than  is  thought 
necessary  by  some  bipeds,  from  the  time  of  nnr  o 
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Saint  Edmtmd  of  Canterbury — ^who  propounded  the 
anti*  water-cure  doctrine,  that  when  the  heart  had  been 
washed  in  righteousness,  personal  cleanliness  was  a 
work  of  sunererogation— Hlown  to  the  more  prosaic 
dajs  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who  boasted  that  she  never 
washed  her  feet,  and  of  Ladj  Mary  Wortley  Montaoue, 
who  also  prided  herself  on  the  same  bad  habit,  and  of 
whose  dress  Horace  Walpole  said  that  it  was  a  ground- 
work of  dirt  with  an  embroideiy  of  filth iness.  These 
reminiscences  may  possibly  strike  the  tub-loving  reader 
as  somewhat  unclean ;  but,  as  we  leave  them  and  return 
to  our  muttons,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
that  they  are  in  due  keeping  with  the  subject,  for 
sheep- washing  is  one  of  those  things  that  are  superla- 
tively nasty.  Artists  mav,  indeed,  contrive  to  make 
pretty  pictures  out  of  such  scenes,  but  so  they  can  out 
of  the  smoky,  peat-reeking,  evil- smelling  interiors  of 
Highland  huts  and  bothies.  Poets  may  pen  their 
couplets  thereupon,  and  put  out  of  si^ht  all  that  is 
repulsive,  as  Thomson  dehcately  did  in  his  "  Seasons," 
where^  he  only  once  hints  at  dirt,  in  the  line,  "  The 
trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream  ;*'  and  gushing, 
but  neat-handed  writers  on  pastoral  themes  can  treat 
the  matter  in  the  roseate  style,  until,  in  imagination, 
the  perfumes  that  attend  the  sheep- washings  are  those 
of  attar  of  roses  and  Araby  the  blest.  But,  in  sober 
truth,  sheep-washing  is  one  of  those  rural  sights  that 
should  be  avoided  by  all  who  do  not  desire  that  the 
poetry  of  their  Arcadia  should  be  ruthlessly  invaded 
by  the  prose  of  unadorned  Fact.  For  it  is  offensive  to 
at  least  four  out  of  the  five  senses.  To  the  ear,  when, 
as  sung  the  poet  WaUer,  the  "  plunge  of  struggling 
sheep  in  plashing  floods**  is  accompanied  with  "the 
clamour  much  of  men  and  boys  and  dogs."  We  take 
up  Thomson's  doscnption  of  the  scene :  "  outrageous 
tumult,"  *•  loud  complaints,"  and  "  incessant  bleat ings." 
To  the  touch,  from  the  oily  nature  of  the  fleece  if  you 
venture  to  place  yoxir  hand  upon  it ;  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  from  the  commingled  odours,  that  suggest  an 
unpleasant  combination  of  the  worst  ing^-edients  in  a 
woollen  factory  and  manure  yard ;  and  to  the  sight,  as 
the  dripping  sheep,  made  grotesquely  ugly  by  the 
treatment  to  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, stagger  out  of  the  pool  or  brook  which  has  been 
rendered  filthily  "sordid"  by  the  imwilling  bathers, 
"  and,  panting,  labour  to  the  farther  shore." 

Well,  enough  about  washing !  After  the  poor  sheep 
has  been  soused  and  doused  and  douched,  and  visited 
with  all  the  hoiTorsof  death  by  drowning,  he  ia  allowed 
a  reprieve  of  three  or  four  days  in  which  to  recover 
himself,  until  his  wool  has  somewhat  regained  its  oUy 
nature,  and  become  "  soft "  for  the  shearer ;  and  then, 
stretched  upon  a  board  or  the  bam-door,  he  is  ruth- 
lessly robbed  of  his  fleecy  top- coat,  A  ten-ible  pro- 
ceeding must  this  have  been  during  those  wintry  weeks 
in  the  past  season.  To  be  stripped  of  broadcloth  and 
flannels,  and  turned  out  in  puria  naturalihus  to  meet 
"  the  brisk  nor'-easter  "  and  oe  pelted  with  hailstones, 
which  the  correspondents  of  tne  provincial  press  at 
that  time  represented  as  ranging  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  "  a  bantam's  egg,  this  would  be  a  pro- 
ceeding that  could  hardly  be  productive  of  feelings  of 
delight  even  in  the  manly  bosom  of  the  most  muscular 
of  uLristians ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  not  refuse  to  con- 
tribute a  teai*  of  pity  or  i  hrob  of  anguish  to  the  some- 
what analogous  case  of  the  poor  denuded  sheep.  If 
the  weather  were  sultry,  and  tne  thermometer  recorded 
90°  in  the  shade,  it  would  not  so  much  matter ;  but 
farmers  who  have  fixed  to  sell  their  sheep  by  a  certain 
fair  or  market  will  not  oompassionate  tnem  so  far  as 
to  dismiss  them  from  their  folds  provided  with  their 
thick  coats  for  the  cold  journey,  unless  the  purchaser 
should  have  covenanted  to  buy  the  wool  with  the 
mutton.  And  so,  whatever  ma}'  be  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer,  the  fleeces  must  be  clipped  and  be 
pressed  in  bales  for  the  woolpack ;  and  Uie  creatures 


that  wore  that  wool  are  turned  adrift  into  the  meadoirs, 
where  they  appear  as  new  animals,  altogether  difiei-ent 
from  those  ochrey,  shaggy  quadrupe&  that  nibbled 
the  grass  in  the  days  b«fore  the  shearing.  Instead 
of  the  familiar  form,  we  see  a  white  ghost  of  an 
animal  that  seems  a  cross  between  a  sheep  and  a  deer, 
or  a  half-bred  cousin  to  the  white  doe  of  Bhjlstone. 
its  glossy,  satiny  whiteness  attributable,  perhaps,  to 
a  daoly  repast  on  concentrated  daisy-food,  prepared  by 
some  fairy  Thorley.  The  simple  cause  to  produce  the 
effect  of  this  transmutation  is  to  be  found  in  this  fact— 
the  sheep  has  been  sheared;  and,  like  many  a  poor 
human  being  who  has  been  treated  in  a  simikr  waj. 
and  fleeced  of  those  possessions  that  contribute  to 
comfort,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been 
"  whitewashed  "  after  it  has  been  sheared.  AnoC  if  we 
were  not  at  the  end  of  our  essay,  we  might  bor>f 
moralize  on  social  shearing — ^the  cruel  clipping  that 
does  not  always  spare  the  poor  lambs  of  the  domestic 
fold,  but  turns  them  forth  into  the  cold  world,  without 
a  coat  to  their  backs,  to  encounter  the  biting  blasts  of 
adversity  and  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune."    But  enough.* 

*  Our  engraviny  represents  a  sheep-shearing  scene  in  Bq^ik^ 
Ay  res,  nt  an  e&tanoia  where  as  many  as  20,000  sheep  are  clipp«l  '^^ 
one  season,  the  shepherds  bringing  their  flocks  in  rotation  from  tit 
neighbouring  pasture.  Some  thirty  hands  or  mora  are  eogage>i  i'^ 
the  work — the  majority  of  them  on  tires,  and  a  lar^  proporun 
women — ^who  are  quartered  at  the  estanda  for  the  time,  and  i* 
contented  with  rery  humble  accommodation.  The  wom«D  wi 
children  sleep  in  a  rough  bothj,  and  the  men  upon  sheep-skin^  ^i 
saddles  outside.  When  the  writer  visited  this  estancia  a  ruDs»5T 
sailor  officiated  as  butcher ^/X)  tempore — shr  fat  sheep  bein^^  sUuT^tf^i 
•▼cry  morning  for  the  day's  consumption — and  an  old  bliok  won^i 
acte<l  as  shearers'  cook.  The  natives  assembled  on  the  pivntiirz 
evening,  brining  their  horsm,  children,  and  dogs  with  them.  ^)kv'> 
ing  coinraencai  on  the  22nd  October,  and  continued,  with  one  or  t»" 
interruptions,  until  the  20th  of  the  following  month,  'llie  shefln^j; 
ground  compriiied  a  fenced  enclosure,  with  a  boarded  floor,  :ib<^ '^ 
fifty  feet  long  by  fourteen  wide.  In  this  compartment,  protected  ^' 
an  awning  from  the  increasing  fervour  of  the  noonday  sun,  t  • 
shearers  Laboured.  Running  parallel  with  it  was  another  oant* 
enclosure,  into  which  a  "  point,"  or  lot  of  sheep  were  drireo,  thv. 
they  might  be  more  easily  caught  from  a  pen  a  little  larger— t. 
latter  communicating  again  with  a  Inrge  corral  where  a  safiK^  t 
number  of  sheep  were  shut  up  to  provide  work  for  half  a  day.  T«< 
or  three  men  were  employed  in  catching  the  sheep,  bwdiog  ti" 
fei't  with  strips  of  raw  skin,  and  in  laying  them  ready  (or  t. 
shearei-s,  and  they  found  it  hot  work  to  supply  the  demand,  l" 
patron,  or  master,  moved  silently  but  vigilantly  amongst  the  !:"' 
crowd,  giving  a  tally  for  every  fleece  that  was  taken  otf,  and  crif* 
**  Lata,  lata,  patron  !'*  were  heard  above  the  clink  of  sheep-jhw 
every  few  minntee  from  voices  tniUe  and  female.  A  boy  wttH  ; 
backet  of  tar  alsD  threaded  his  way  through  the  motley  throo;  ^ 
anoint  the  wounds  which  the  rapid  shears  bid  made  in  the  shiinktr: 
skins  of  the  sheep.  He  answei'ed  to  the  digniHed  name  of  wa^r^ 
doctor.  Another  youth  or  two  carried  odf  the  tieeocs  to  adJMtc' 
tables,  wheje  three  or  four  men  stood,  and  carefully  but  qoicklr  ^^ 
them,  inside  out,  into  sepamle  bandies.  The  wool  is  iiuer,  d<&(. 
but  shorter  than  that  at  home ;  yet  a  first  cla*s  shearer  i^o  up  • 
hundred  sheep  a  day.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  feat,  an  i  " 
little  Basque  who  perfoimed  it  declared  when  done  tK.it  he  ^ 
not  make  a  beast  of  himself  eveiy  day.  The  work  is  not  db^^  ^"• 
ever,  in  the  same  perfect  style  as  in  England,  whK'h  indee»i  trt :" ' 
not  answer  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  for  besides  wasting  time,  the  prior  ^^ 
exposed  stark  naked  to  the  tfnry  of  the  sun,  vould  lose  their  fk'r^ 
as  weU  as  their  wool.  When  the  fleeces  are  tied  they  are  to^  n> 
a  large  sheet,  weighed,  and  earted  off  to  a  go^pon^  or  shed,  th«r»  t' 
be  sent  to  market  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  Last  yeir  iK 
average  weight  of  wool  Wits  about  nine  fleeces  to  the  arrob»  '^two:,>- 
five  pounds).  It  is  a  cuii«us  fact  that  wool  carries  a  leeori  \A'^ 
year's  feeding,  and  some  am  tell  by  examining  the  fibre,  not  a.!}  t^  •' 
the  sheep  has  been  poorly  fed,  but  also  the  mouth  in  which  itMi"'.' ' 
The  women,  as  well  ns  the  men  emploveii  in  shearing,  lighten  *  ' 
labours  with  a  cigccriUa^  and  mat^  for  al!  hand^  is  supplied  at  r^jr 
interrals.  Two  nonrs  are  allowed  at  noon  for  dinnmr  and  M'T^'u  -' 
sundown,  when  work  is  snspended  for  the  d.-iy,  the  witivcs  rwt  ^ 
their  greasy  garments  and  make  thereselras  appHTfRtly  ti<4y  »' 
dean.  One  of  them  plays  on  the  guitar,  to  the  n«motaB«)3a  dtnUB* 
ming  of  which  others  get  up  and  dance  with  great  gravity. 
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aEOBGE  WITHER:  EIS  ''MOTTOr 

When  John  Keats  donbtmglj  put  forth  his  **  Endy- 
mioa,"  the  first  luiripe  fruit  of  his  fine  genius,  ne 
painfully  pleaded  for  mercy  from  the  critics  on  the 
ground  that  failure  in  a  great  object  was  in  itself  the 
hcrccst  punishment  a  man  could  be  called  on  to  suffer. 
Recognition  of  the  wonderful  power  that  was  in  him 
came,  but  almost  too  late  to  satisfy  the  impatient 
longing  he  felt  to  know  whether  his  name  would  be 
uttered  lovingly  by  men — to  use  an  expression  of  his 
own — when  the  "  daisies  were  growing  over  him."  No 
man  desires  to  have  his  name  coupled  with  the  world's 
scorn,  hatred,  or  contempt ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
all  are  anxious  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect  and  re- 
membered with  tendei*nes8.  Above  all  others  the 
literary  man  is  possessed  by  this  longing.  He  wishes 
to  have  his  merits  recognised  in  his  own  time,  by  his 
neighbours,  by  his  friends,  and  by  that  large  outside 
undefined  and  undefinable  world,  the  dim  murmur  of 
whose  applause  speaks  like  a  promise  of  future  fame. 
Kemembering  this,  it  is  not  a  little  saddening  to  know 
how  many  of  these  men — through  changes  in  the  world's 
life,  the  shifting  of  its  m«ntal  fashions,  alterations  in 
language  and  thought — have  passed  away  and  are 
forgotten  amongst  the  numbeness  indistinguishable 
shadows  of  the  nameless  millions  who  have  peopled 
the  earth. 

One  who  has  triumphed  over  Time,  has  told  us  that 
that  old  geutlemau  "  hath  a  wallet  at  his  back  in  which 
he  puts  alms  for  oblivion."    It  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
however,  that  though  in  his  hurry  he  makes  occasional 
mistakes,  he  frequently  rectifies  them  and  restores  to 
the  world  what  it  is  well  it  should  have.    Had  it  not 
been  for  "  Paradise  Lost "  Milton  would  have  lain 
concealed  in  that  capacious  wallet;    and  even  that 
♦glorious  poem  had  fewer  admirers  for  the  fii-st  fifty 
years  of  its  existence  than  Cotton's  "  Scaronides  "  or 
the  *'  Davideis  "  of  Cowley.    Even  Shakespeare  was  at 
one  time  a  drug  in  the  market,  two  small  editions  being 
only  ciiUed  for  in  forty-one  yeai*3,  from  1623  to  1G64. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  blame  the  world  too 
severely  for  the  neglect  with  which  it  has  treated 
Greorge  Wither,  though  it  does  seem  strange  that  a 
poet  who  at  one  time  was  almost  universally  read, 
should  suffer  a  neglect  more  complete  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries.     And  tliis  seems  the  stranger  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Wither's  popularity  did  not  lie 
amongst  the  learned  or  the  fantastical,  but  amongst  the 
true  people — the  masses,  as  they  are  now  called — who, 
whatever  their  faults  of  taste,  seldom  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  claims  unsustained  by  real  merit.    With  all  his 
excellences,  however,  and  he  had  many,  the  writings  of 
Wither  have  serious  drawbacks.     There  is  no  English 
poet  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  time,  in  whom 
the  disposition  to  run  everything  into  rhyme  existed 
to  the  same  extent.     Whatever  he  had  to  say  was 
poured  out  in  verse.     His  reproof  of  the  vices  of  his 
time,  his  love,  his  hatred,  his  political  opinions,  his 
complaints  of  wrong,  his  approval  of  right,  his  religious 
thoughts,  his  political  counsels  and  forecastings;  every 
idea  or  feeling  that  moved  his  mind  found  expression 
in  some  form  of  versification,  and  hence  much  of  what 
he  wi'ote  only  helped  to  repel  the  public,  aaid  bring 
upon  him  that  neglect  from  which  he  has  so  long  but 
so   unjustly  tsuffered.     Pope    sneered  at  him  in  his 
• '  Dunciad,"  and  Warburion  in  his  notes  tries  to  show 
that  there  was  reason  for  such   treatment.      Swift 
Hpeaks  of  him  with  contempt  in  his  "  Battle  of  the 
iiooks,"  but  as  he  couples  him  with  Bryden,  it  wiU  not 
l>e  difficult  to  see  that  this  attack  was  the  offspring 
of  malice  or  want  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  criticu 
discriuiiination.     Arbuthnot,  too,  in  his   ''Martinns 
Scriblenis,"  has  his  fling  at  poor  George,  but  it  is  as 
unjust    as    it    is  witty;    our  old  poet  and    Qnarlcs 


forming  the  two  wings  of  the  paper  kite  that  fiew  in,  as 
a  token  of  his  son's  greatness,  at  Cornelius  Scriblerus's 
window.  Modem  writers  too  have  made  themselves 
busy  with  the  name  of  Wither,  and  thoueh  several  of 
them  have  sought  to  render  justice  to  'uie  old  poet, 
certain  othei-s — ^relying  perhaps  on  the  absence  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  writings  in  the  public  mind — have 
condemned  him  without  troubling  tnemselves  to  read 
his  works,  or  even  look  at  them,  before  delivering  their 
offhand  judgments.  Indeed,  the  noticeable  thing  in 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  Wither,  either  by 
fi*iends  or  foes,  is  the  want  of  that  true  appreciation 
which  must  follow  a  study  of  what  he  has  done.  There 
is  much  rubbish  it  is  true,  but  thei*e  is  also  much  pure 
ffold.  He  himself  refused  persistently  to  separate 
what  WM  pare  and  predons  from  what  ^  waste  and 
worthless.  Speaking  of  himself  and  his  poems  he 
says: — 

No  eritick  now,  doth  in  these  poems  see 
A  blenabh,  or  a  scape^  more  soon  than  be ; 
He  knows  as  well  as  they  what  seems  amiss 
In  these  inventions,  and  what  childish  is. 
He  knows  how  far  they  differ  fiom  those  lays 
By  which  the  learned  poet  hunts  for  praise  ; 
And  where'er  those  absurdities  do  lie. 
Which,  to  their  thinking,  mar  his  poesy. 
And  yet  he  will  not  mend  them 

A  veiy  stupid  conclusion,  and  one  which  with  his  love 
of  fame  the  poet  could  hardly  have  come  to  had  he 
known  how  much  it  would  have  interfered  with  pos- 
terity in  the  appreciation  of  his  genius. 

Wither's  "  Motto  "  is  a  curious  po^m,  divided  into 
three  parts,  on  the  following  text:  ifec  Habeo,  nee  Careo, 
nee  Curo — "  Nor  have  1,  nor  want  I,  nor  care  I."  Ho 
dedicates  it  "To  any  body,"  a  fancy  quite  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  which 
aftei*^vard8  led  to  the  fulsome  and  laboured  flatteries 
of  Dryden,  which,  notwithstanding  their  nervous  manly 
English,  cannot  be  read  at  the  present  day  without 
certain  touches  of  shame  at  the  degradation  of  genius 
they  display.  Wither  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
wrote  his  **  Motto  "  to  recreate  himself,  and  gave  it  to 
the  world  because  his  friends  liked  it  and  troubled  him 
over  much  for  written  copies.  Besides,  as  he  declares, 
it  was  his  intention  to  draw  the  true  picture  of  his 
own  heart,  that  his  friends  who  knew  him  outwardly 
might  have  some  representation  of  his  "  inside  also ;" 
80  that  if  they  liked  the  foi-m  of  it  they  might  (wherein 
they  were  defective)  fashion  their  own  minds  there- 
unto. 

The  first  division — Nee  Hdbeo — contains  above  six 
hundred  lines,  declaring  the  things  the  poet  has  not. 
Beginning  in  a  tone  of  modest  reverence,  and  ininning 
on  with  a  simplicity  of  mind  and  plainness  of  speech 
not  by  any  means  common  with  the  poets  of  the  day, 
he  says: — 

I  have  not  of  myself  tlie  power  or  gvncc 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  one  minute's  sp,\ce. 

I  hare  not  strength  another  word  to  write, 

Oi-  tell  you  what  I  purpose  to  indite ; 

Or  think  out  half  a  thought,  before  my  denth. 

But  by  the  leave  of  Him  who  gave  me  brent h. 

Having  thus  prepared  his  way,  he  proceeds, — > 

I  none  of  those  great  privilt'-ros  Aarc, 

Which  make  the  minions  of  the  time  so  brare; 

/  havt  7u>  suroptious  jtalnces  or  lK>wers, 

That  overtop  my  neighbours  with  their  towers. 

/  hare  no  Urge  demenes  or  princely  rents. 

Like  to  those  heroes;  nor  their  discontentii ; 

I  have  no  glories  from  mine  ancestors. 

For  want  of  real  worth,  to  brag  of  theirs. 

Nor  have  1  baseness  in  my  peiligree. 

For  it  is  noble  though  obscure  it  b<». 

•  »  •  •  • 

I  have  not  plac'd  so  much  of  my  content 
Upon  the  goods  of  fortune,  to  lament 
'Vht  loss  of  them  more  than  may  seemly  be. 
To  gi'ieve  for  things  which  are  no  part  of  me. 
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For  1  hare  known  the  vforsi  of  being  poor, 

Yea,  lost,  when  I  to  lose  hare  had  no  more ; 

And  thongh  the  coward  world  more  quakes  foi'  fear 

Of  poverty,  than  anjr  plagues  that  are ; 

Yet,  he  that  minds  his  end,  obaerres  hia  ward — 

The  means  pursnes,  and  keeps  a  heart  preparM — 

Dares  scorn  and  poverty  m  boldly  meet 

As  others  gladly  fame  and  riches  gi'eet. 

For  those,  who  on  the  stage  of  this  proivl  w<uli!. 

Into  the  paws  of  want  and  scorn  are  hui  IM, 

Are  in  the  mnster  prlr<»,  that  tryeth  men, 

And  virtne  fights  her  bravest  combat  then. 

In  this  strain  the  old  poet  runs  on,  telling  the  world, 
for  its  benefit,  what  he  has  twt. 

The  Nee  Careo  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  Nee 
Habeo.  As  he  proceeds,  he  never  soars  ont  of  sight  nor 
ever  sinks  into  tiresome  commonplace.  The  r^der  is 
astonished  at  the  fertility  of  the  poet's  mind,  and  the 
unweaned  earnestness  with  which  he  pours  out  his 
lessons  for  a  good  life.  The  'poBBVLgea  quoted  have  not 
been  preferred  because  of  any  excellence  they  possess 
more  than  the  rest ;  they  are  taken  almost  hap-nazard, 
and  might,  without  lessening  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  the  subject  of  this  notice,  be  substituted  by  a  like 
number  of  lines  from  any  other  part  of  this  sing^ar 
old  poem.  But  we  must  give  a  specimen  or  two  of 
what  the  poet  "  wanted  not." 

/want  not  so  mnrh  judgment  as  to  see 
There  mnst  'twist  men  and  men  a  difference  lie ; 
And  1  oi'-thoae  in  place  account  do  make, 
Thoagh  they  be  wickeil — for  good  order's  sake  ; 
But  1  could  stoop  to  serve  them  at  their  feet, 
Where  old  nobility  and  virtue  meet. 

/  fpont  not  much  ejrperiencc  to  show 
'I'hat  all  is  gnod  God  pleaseth  to  bestow, 
What  shape  soever  He  doth  mask  it  in  ; 
For  all  my  former  cares  my  joys  have  bin. 
And  I  have  trust  that  all  my  woes  to  come 
Will  bring  my  soul  eternal  comforts  home. 

Then  comes  this  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  simili- 
tude,— 

Yet— I  confess — in  this  my  pilgrimage 
I  like  some  infant  am,  of  tender  age  ; 
For  as  the  child — who  from  his  father  hath 
Stray'd  in  some  gi-ove  through  many  a  crooked  path- 
is  sometimes  hopeful  that  he  finds  the  way. 
And  sometimes  doubtful,  he  runs  more  astrav. 
Sometimes  with  fair  and  easy  paths  doth  meet, 
N>metimei  with  longher  tmcts  that  stay  his  feet. 
Here  runs,  there  goes,  and  yon  amazed  stays. 
Now  cries  and  straight  forgets  his  care  and  plays ; 
Then  hearing  where  his  loving  father  calls. 
Makes  haste,  but  through  a  zeal  misguided  falls, — 
Or  runs  some  other  way,  until  that  He 
Whose  love  is  more  than  hie  endeavonrs  be. 
To  seek  this  wanderer  forth.  Himself  doth  come, 
And  take  him  in  his  arms  and  bear  him  home. 

A  page  follows  this  on  doabt  and  despondency,  and 
the  uhnstian  hope  that  sustains  and  strengtJiens  the 
soul  hi  ifcfl  houi  s  of  trial,  intermixed  with  declarations 
of  affection  and  tenderaess  towards  his  friends,  which 
promptings  of  the  heaj*t  he  regards  as  amongst  the 
choicest  adommcnts  of  life. 

These  are  the  jewels  that  do  make  me  rich. 
These  while  I  do  possess,  Ivant  not  much  ; 
For  these  make  sweet  Yny  life,  and  when  I  die 
.  Will  bring  the  sleep  of  doath  on  quietly. 

Then  rising  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  simple  dignity 
of  an  hon^  manly  life,  he  exclaims,  with  the  fervour 
of  a  true  poet, — 

I  want  no  title,  for  to  be  the  std 

Of  the  Almighty,  is  a  glorious  one; 

I  want  no  foUoweri;  for,  through  fuith,  I  see 

A  troop  of  angels  still  attending  roe. 


This  is  a  noble  thought  admirably  expressed,  and 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Wither's  "  Motto  "wm 
published  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  before  Milton's 
"  Oomus,"  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  great 
bard  who  sang  of  Paradise  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  the  "  thousand  liveried  angels"  that  "Uckej* 
cnastity ;  and  it  must  be  conf essM  that  the  digni^ 
and  simplicity  of  Wilher's  idea  are  greatly  impaini 
if  not  wholhv  spoiled,  by  the  "  livery  **  and  "lackeyism" 
introduced  by  Milton.  It  would  be  doin^  Miltcm  an 
injustice,  however,  not  to  remember  that  m  the  eighth 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  he  again  introduces  the  idea. 
when  speaking  of  the  endowments  of  Eve,  in  kngnsge 
as  exalted  andpure  as  it  is  simple  and  apjxropriate. 

Of  the  Nee  Oiiro,  or  the  "  I  care  not "  aivision  of  the 
"  Motto,*'  little  need  be  said.  The  poet  tellfl  his  readers 
how  little  he  cares  for  the  critics,  and  veiy  likely  ^th 
no  more  truth  than  a  thousand  others  who  have  made 
similar  declarationB.  He  asserts  his  indiffereooe  to 
the  shifting  policies  of  states  and  the  intrigues  of 
those  who  seek  to  work  their  wicked  wills  in  the  world, 
believing  that  €^od's  providence  will  bring  all  n|htin 
the  end.  He  goes  on  also  to  declare  how  indifferent 
he  is  to  superstitious  omens  and  fears.  He  hat(« 
trivialities,  too,  and  cares  not  what  he  eats  or  drinh 
provided  it  be  wholesome  and  nourishing.  Hs  caiv 
not  for  fashions  in  dress  or  in  opinions,  luid  eum  not 
who  rises  or  falls,  so  that  honesty  and  tmtii  AaB  he 
uppermost, — 

I  care  for  no  such  thriving  policy 
^s  makes  a  fool  of  moral  honesty ; 
For  such  occasions  happen  now  and  then. 
That  he  proves  wise,  that  proven  an  honett 


He  condemns  also  those  who,  having  gained  wealth  ur 
title,  become  ashamed  of  their  poor  rdations;  and 
praises  those  who  have  the  modesty  and  good  sen^  t» 
ascribe  their  elevation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  say,— 

I^,  when  the  hand  of  heaven  advanoM  m 
Above  our  brethren,  to  be  lifted  thus; 
He  let  them  stay  b^ind,  for  marks  to  show 
From  whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  may  go. 

He  desires  not  that  the  world  should  ^  smoothly  witli 
him,  because  he  believes  that  adversity  may  he  madf 
the  parent  of  many  virtues.    Besides,-^ 

Smooth  ways  would  make  me  wanton ;  and  my  coitt^' 
Must  lie  where  labour,  industry,  and  force 
Must  work  me  passage;  or  I  shall  not  keep 
My  soul  from  dull  security's  dead  sleep. 

Thus  for  several  pages  the  reader  is  further  informed 
what  the  poet  cares  not  for;  till  at  tJie  end,  suspecting 
that  he  might  be  blamed  for  his  style,  as  well  as  for  his 
disdain  of  the  world's  vanities,  he  exclaims,— 

Tcare  nof  who  shall  fbodly  censure  it, 
Beoanse  it  was  not  with  mora  SMttaod  writ; 
Or  fimncd  in  imitatfion  of  the  tinin 
Of  soms  dsep  Greci«B»  or  old  Rmnnn  vein. 
Yea,  though  that  all  itien  living  should  dtttpi^ 
These  thoughts  in  me,  to  heed  or  patronise, 
I  vow  I  care  not^  and  I  vow  no  less, 
I  care  not  who  dislikes  this  carelessness. 
My  mind's  my  kingdom  ;  and  I  will  permit 
No  other  will  to  have  the  rule  of  it ; 
Tot  I  am  free,  and  no  man's  power  (I  know) 
Did  make  me  thus,  nor  shall  umrndce  me  new ; 
But,  through  a  spirit  none  ean  quench  io  ne. 
This  mind  I  got,  and  this  my  mind  shaH  hp. 

And  SO  the  honest-hearted  stubborn  old  Pantan 
finishes  hia  work  without  such  freniied  gy""*^***^ 
fanciful  tossinffs  about  of  trope  and  fi^ve  as  amoden 
baj:xl  would  iiidul|j(e  in;  and  though  it  oiay  ew»^ 
lack  of  taete  or  critical  diBcemmen^  7et  iimayi^r 
going  too  f ai*  to  suggest  a  prefevenoe  for  w  1^ 
ui>eecu  and  honest  thought  of  old  George  Wither. 
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THE  TORPEDO  BOAT. 

Tub  iTOrd  Torpedo,  now  nsed  to  expires  wliiit  tnuj  in 
truth  be  termed  an  infern&l  weapon  of  war,  woe  ori- 
({iually  confined  to  the  uiuue  of  a  fisli,  which  on  being- 
touched  emitted  electricaJ,  iihockB,  therebj  producing; 
torpedo,  or  numbness.  But  it  is  not  with  its  more 
harmleHB  definition  that  we  have  now  to  deal.  Since 
the  war  in  Ameiica  the  word  has  become  familiar  to 
those  who,  however  cumorily,  have  perused  its  annals, 
iind  its  deHtnictiTC  powers  nave  been  associated  with 
Home  of  tlie  most  daring  deeds  of  that  great  struggle, 
fertile  in  proofs  of  enterprise.  In  this  sanae  it  may  be 
BHJd  to  uiean  an  exploaive  charge  of  gunpowder  or 
t^n-cottun,  either  buried  in  the  earth  or  under  the 
Kilter,  or  propelled  oguinst  the  sides  of  a  Teasel,  to  be 
filed  for  the  purpose  of  destruction  to  the  enemv,  ia 
whatever  form  he  ma,y  present  himself.  Thus,  sbellH 
buried  in  the  roads  to  binder  pursuit,  such  as  were 
iiscd  bj  the  Confederates  on  the  i-etreat  of  the  arm? 
fr»iu  Yorktown,  were  named  torpedoes  j  although 
more  properly  tlie  word  is  associated  with  those  har- 
bour defences,  either  stationai?  or  movable,  which 
added  so  greatlj  to  the  protection  of  the  forte  and 
rivers  of  the  oonthem  states. 

The  stationaiT  torpedoes,  exploded  b;  electricity. 
were  dependent  for  success  more  on  the  calculations  of 
science  than  on  the  daiing  of  those  who  em|^ved 
them.  They  were  purely  dSeasiTe.  But  the  torpedoes 
need  as  a^gressire  engines  for  tbs  dsstmerion  of  tlie 
<-  ironclads  re^iired  '" 
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ii!i  euU-rpiiw  wiui  (liiit  which  nsiirly  succeeilwl  in  de- 
Uiolishiiig  one  of  the  must  formidable  of  the  Federid 
ironclads. 

It  was  in  October,  IMS.  that  the  United  States 
frigate,  Ironsides,  was  lying  anchored  off  Horria  Island, 
in  the  outer  harbour  of  Charlestown,  engaged  in  block- 
ading the  port,  and  in  awaiting  a  renewal  fit  the  iiltack 
ot  the  previous  snmmer.  No  danger  seemed  to  menuci; 
her  J  her  iron-coated  sides  were  impervious  to  shot  and 
shell;  and  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  dockyards  of 
Gharlestown  could  produce  an  enemy  i^pable  of  en- 
countering her  with  any  prospect  of  sutteBa.  Never- 
theless, on  the  same  evening  four  daiing  men.  includ- 
ing Lieutenant  Glassell,  the  officer  in  command,  put  off 
in  the  small  steamer  David  from  the  wharf  at  Charles- 
town,  with  the  intent  of  ninnin({  inlo  tiie  Ironsides. 
exploding  a  torpedo  amidships,  and.  if  possible,  of 
blowing  her  up.  The  nigbt  selected  was  dark  and 
hazy.  >Lnd  the  little  steamer  directed  her  course  elon^ 
the  shoals  on  the  inside  of  the  channel,  until  nearly 
abreast  of  the  Ironsides,  There  sbe  remained  for  a 
ehorttime,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering 
her  formidable  antaconist,  and  so  discovering  her  moat 
vulnerable  part.  Lieutenant  Glassell,  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  sat  in  front  of  the  pilot  who  bad  charge 
of  the  helm,  and  a  chief  engineer  and  volunteer  fireman 
were  working  the  enpines. 

The  time  for  striking  thu  blow  had  arrived,  but  the 
ofiict-'r  commanding  hesitated  to  give  the  order.  He 
knew  that  in  all  probability  he  was  signing  his  own 
death  warrant ;  possibly  he  thought  of  the  number  of 
unsuspecting  men  whoni  he  was  about  to  Lumch  into 
eternity.  A  short  conversation  ensned.  The  lieutenant. 
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nddressiug  liis  crew,  said:  "It  is  now  nine  o'clock. 
Shall  we  strike  her  P"  He  was  answered :  "  That  is 
what  we  came  for ;"  and  the  boat  was  put  bow  on  and 
aimed  directlj  for  the  IronsideB.  The  watch  from  the 
Ironsides  hailed  her  with  "Take  care;  you  will  run 
into  ns.  What  steamer  is  that  P"  Lieutenant  Glassell 
replied  by  shooting  the  speaker  dead,  and  the  next 
moment  the  steamer  strudc  the  Ironsides,  exploding 
the  torpedo  fifteen  feet  from  the  keel.  An  immense 
volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  covering  the  little 
boat,  passing  through  the  funnel  into  the  furnace,  and 
extinguishing  the  fires;  whilst  voUejs  of  musketrj 
were  poured  from  the  deck  of  the  Ironsides  on  her 
almost  in%^8ible  antagonist.  Lieutenant  Glassell  gave 
the  order  to  back  the  steamer,  but  this  was  found  to  be 
impossible ;  therefore  he  and  another,  provided  with 
life  preservers,  jumped  into  the  water.  Two  remained 
in  the  steamer,  which  graduallj  drifted  away  from  the 
Ironsides ;  and  these,  after  much  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  back  to  Oharlestown.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  captured,  but  out  of  the  four  daring  men 
two  certainly  effected  their  escape.  The  ftite  of  the 
fourth  is  unknown ;  probablv  he  was  drowned.  The 
Ironsides  was  not  so  greatly  mjured  as  had  been  honed 
and  expected  by  the  eneiay.  The  torpedo  was  nrobably 
not  sufficiently  powerful,  and,  although  shaken,  the 
vessel  continued  to  occupy  her  station  off  the  harbour 
of  Oharlestown. 

An  enterprise  somewhat  similar  in  character,  equaUy 
daring  both  in  conception  and  execution,  and  more 
successful  in  its  results,  was  conducted  bv  a  young 
officer  (Lieutenant  Gue^iing)  of  the  Feaeral  navy, 
during  the  month  of  November,  1864.  The  blockading 
squadron  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Boanoke  river ;  a 
military  force  was  ready  to  co-operate  in  an  attack 
against  the  neighbouring  town  of  Plymouth,  but 
operations  were  at  a  standstill.  The  ironclad  ram, 
Albemarle,  was  mistress  of  the  waters ;  her  formidable 
guns  commanded  the  approaches  to  Plymouth,  and  her 
ram  threatened  destruction  to  the  enemy's  vessels 
should  they  attempt  to  ascend  the  river.  She  wajB 
moored  some  miles  up  the  stream  near  the  river's  bank ; 
a  picket  of  infantry,  bivouacked  in  close  vicinity,  kept 
watch  over  her  safe|^ ;  and  a  guard-boat  anchored  lower 
down  seemed  to  afford  security  that  no  enemy  should 
approach  without  due  notice  bein^  received  and  jjre- 
paration  made.  Nevertheless  Lieutenant  Gushing 
prepared  his  plan.  He  chose  eleven  volunteers,  many 
of  them  officers,  and  embarking  in  a  row-boat,  pulled 
with  muffled  oars,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and 
under  shelter  of  the  shore,  up  the  river.  They  passed 
the  guard  vessel  unperceived,  they  escaped  the  notice 
of  <£e  sentries,  whose  forms  they  coiud  descry  on 
the  bank,  and  without  detection  reached  the  Albe- 
marle. 

But  here  an  unexpected  danger  awaited  them :  the 
enemy's  picket  had  lighted  a  large  fire,  and  the  flames 
threw  a  red  glare  across  the  waters.  Moreover  the 
Albemarle  was  protected  by  a  boom  of  pine  logs,  wliioh 
rendered  the  approach  to  her  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
But  no  danger  could  daunt  Gushing  and  the  brave 
men  under  his  command.  He  neared  the  boom 
swiftly,  and  to  a  challenge  from  tiie  watch  of  the 
Abemarle,  of  "  What  boat  is  that  ?"  replied—"  You 
will  soon  see ;"  at  the  same  time  putting  the  boat's  head 
straight  at  the  boom.  A  volley  of  miuiketry  was  fired 
from  the  picket  on  the  bank ;  but  Gushing,  who  had 
now  passed  the  boom,  and  reached  the  Albemarle, 
attached  the  torpedo  to  her  side,  and  as  a  bullet  from 
the  infantry  picket  struck  him  on  the  wiist,  pulled 
the  string  which  Berv«^  to  ignite  it.  An  explosion 
ensued,  but  at  the  same  moment  a  shot  fired  from  the 
Albemarle  struck  and  sunk  the  boai.  Gushing  and 
his  crew  were  precipitated  into  the  water ;  some  were 
di*owned,  some  captured,  but  be,  floating  down  the 
current,  although  wounded,  kept  lus  head  above  water, 


and  managed  at  length  to  reach  the  shore.  He  landed 
near  one  of  the  enemy's  sentries,  but  happily  was 
undiscovered;  and  lying  concealed  among  the  reeds 
and  junffle,  induced  a  negro  whom  he  met  to  bring 
him  wora  of  the  fate  of  the  Albemarle.  To  his  great 
joy  he  heard  that  the  explosion  had  produced  the 
intended  effect,  and  that  the  formidable  ram  had  sunk. 
Then  seizing  a  small  boat,  he  paddled  off,  half  dead 
from  pain  and  exhaustion,  and  succeeded  in  rejoining  the 
blockading  squadron.  Such  were  two  out  of  the  many 
enterprises  connected  with  the  torpedo  boats,  whicl 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  courage  evinced  by  both 
sides  in  the  great  American  war. 

The  stationary  torpedo,  i*equiring  leas  daring  in  its 
emplovment,  but  more  deadly  in  its  effects,  was  fre- 
quently used  as  a  protection  to  the  rivers  and  seaports 
of  the  Gonfcderacy.  It  is  comparatively  new  as  aa 
instrument  of  warfare;  and  although  employed  at 
Gronstadt  during  the  Hussian  war,  and  attaining 
greater  perfection  under  the  Austrians  in  the  defence 
of  the  approaches  to  Tenice,  did  not  receive  its  full 
development,  or  exemplify  its  destructive  effects  in  ac- 
tual wEurfare,  until  the  contest  between  the  northern 
and  southern  states  developed  the  system  of  torpedo 
defences,  together  with  many  other  changes  in  the 
art  of  war.  Gne  instance  may  suffice  as  a  proof  of  the 
awful  power  of  these  infernal  machines. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1864  that  the  Federal  fleet 
endeavoured  to  force  its  way  up  the  James  River,  to 
turn  the  lines  of  defence  so  bravely  held  by  General 
Lee  for  the  protection  of  Richmond.  The  attempt 
was  bold,  but  the  prize  in  prospect  was  brilliant,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  render  the  enterprise  success- 
ful. The  admiral's  vessel  was  preceded  by  a  steamer, 
which  unmolested  pursued  her  course  up  the  river. 
But  within  a  few  yards  of  her  dedk«  concealed  beneath 
the  trees  and  shrubs  which  lined  the  river's  bank,  sat 
an  officer,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  the  \(^ 
and  her  crew.  He  had  possession  of  the  electric 
battery  to  which  were  attached  the  wires  connectel 
with  a  formidable  torpedo  sunk  in  mid-channel ;  and. 
hidden  from  view,  he  listened  to  the  orders  of  the 
officers,  and  even  to  the  conversation  of  the  men  on 
the  deck  of  the  gunboat.  He  allowed  the  steamer  to 
pass  unmolested  over  the  hidden  danger,  as  he  ^as 
expecting  higher  game,  and  delayed  the  explosion 
of  the  mine  until  he  could  destroy  the  admiral's 
vessel. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  feelings  of  a  man  em- 
ployed on  80  terrible  a  duty.  To  hear  l^e  voices  of 
men  in  full  strength  and  vigour,;to  liston  to  the  merrr 
laugh  and  to  the  jokes  bandied  about  among  the 
sailors,  and  to  feel  that  in  all  probability,  by  one  little 
act,  the  whole  will  be  precipitated  into  eternity,  is  a 
position  which  even  the  most  callous  most  regard 
with  awe ;  and  which  it  wotdd  require  a  starong  sense 
of  dut^  to  enable  a  man  poflsesaed  with  feehngs  of 
humanity  to  regard  without  horror,  or  to  perform 
without  diagust. 

Suoh  wats  the  position  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
electric  battery.  He  awaited  the  admiral's  vessel,  but 
in  the  mean  time  heard  an  order  nven  to  lower  tho 
boats  to  search  for  torpedoes ;  and  feeling  that  now  or 
never  was  the  time  to  act,  he  allowed  the  steamer, 
which  had  already  passed  the  fatal  6pot»  but  which 
was  returning  to  execute  tlie  order,  again  to  come 
within  the  iMuence  of  the  mine,  and  then,  applyin? 
the  electricity,  exploded  the  charge.  TIm  effect  was  as 
instantaneous  as  it  was  terril^:  the  steamer  va^ 
blown  into  pieoea,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
cxew  only  inree  eaeafped.  The  torpedo  had  done  its 
work  surely  and  completely,  and  Hie  Federal  fleet 
alazmed  at  the  tobmarine  enemies  wfai<^  obetrooted 
its  course,  returned  to  its  moorings,  and  abandoned 
the  project  of  forcing  a  way  up  the  river  to  the  capital 
of  the  Gonf  ederaey. 
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TEE  BIDING  OF  THE  BATTLEMENTS. 

{From  the  Qerman,) 

I'll  Btaj  not  in  my  room,  with  its  silence  and  its 
^oom," 

Said  Lady  Onnigunda  of  Kynast ; 
"  Lo !  the  forest  paths  are  shady,  I'll  a-hnnting,"  said 
the  la^, 
The  Lady  Uunignnda. 

"  No  craven  will  I  wed,  he  shall  win  my  hand,"  she 
said, 
The  Lady  Ounigpmda  of  Kynast, 
"Who  can  gaUop  without  falling,  ronnd  the  battle- 
ments apalling,** 
The  Lady  Ounignnda. 

A  gallant  knight  there  oame,  to  the  ride  to  win  that 
dame» 
The  Lady  Gimi^onda  of  Kynast ; 
He  fell  before  her  sinking,  and  she  saw  the  sight 
nnshrinking. 
The  Lady  Cunigunda. 

And  another  gallant  knight  rode  the  battlcmented 
height 
For  Lady  Onnignnda  of  Kynast ; 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  her,  but  no  woman's 
fears  came  o'er  her ; 
The  Lady  Gnnigunda. 

Again  a  Hitter  bold  rode  the  bastion  gray  and  old. 

For  Lady  Cuni^imda  of  K^ast ; 
His  charger  fell  o'erladen,  but  in  silence  stood  the 
maiden, 

Tbe  Lady  Cnnigonda. 

And  the  long  yeai*8  passed  away,  and  no  rider  came 
each  day, 
To  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
They  shunned  her  ghastly  portal,  for  the  ride  seemed 
for  no  mortal. 
The  Lady  Cunigunda. 

On  the  battlements  ol  blood  then  that  haughty  lady 
stood, 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
She  said,  "  I'm  very  lonely,  is  there  none  who  loveth 
only 
"The  Lady  Cunigunda? 

"  Is  there  ne'er  a  knight  to  ride,  to  win  a  noble  bride, 
*'  The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast  ? 

"  Lo  !  the  knights  are  cravenhearted,  and  all  chivalry 
departed !" 
Said  Lady  Cunigunda. 

Then    spoke    the   Landgi'ave    bold,    from    his   high 
Thuringian  hold. 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
"  'Twere  a  gallant  deed  and  knightly,  now  to  ride  the 
ramparts  rightly," 
The  Lady  Onnigtmda. 

He  trained  his  trosty  steed  over  rocks  to  climb  at 
need; 
The  Lady  Cunigozida  of  Kynast ; 
*'  The  lady  we  are  aiter  shall  not  mock  my  fate  by 
laughter, 
"  The  Lady  Cunigunda. 

"  I^ow,  lady,  rise  and  see !  for  a  true  knight  comes  to 
thee, 


"  Oh,  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast  I" 
Slie  saw  him  ridmg  boldly,  in  her  cheek  the  blood 


ran 


coldly ; 
The  Lady  Cunigunda, 


His  girths  he  tightened  well,  and  he  sprang  into  the 
selle. 
The  Lady  Cunigimda  of  Kynast ; 
"  Oh  would  that  I  had  never  planned  the  ride,  he's  lost 
for  ever," 
Said  Lady  Cfonig^onda. 

Oh,  bravely  he  did  ride,  and  she  turned  her  head  aside, 

The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
"  Woe  to  me !  for  hell  be  lying  in  the  castle  moat 
a-dying," 

Said  Lady  Cunigunda. 

He  rode  the  bastion  round,  where  deadly  ramparts 
frowned, 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
Her  lily  hand  grown  whiter,  claspt  the  snowy  bosom 
tighter. 
The  Itfuiy  Cunigunda. 

He  rode  the  ride  again,  in  the  might  of  his  disdain. 

The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
She  held  her  breath  suspended  till  that  f  eai*8ome  ride 
was  ended, 

The  Lady  Cunigunda 

Then  safely  from  the  crown  of  the  castle  he  rode 
down, 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
"  God's  hand  hath  b^n  up<m  him,  and  hath  safe  de- 
liverance won  him," 
Quoth  Lady  Cunigunda. 

"  I  thank  the  Heavenly  powei-,  that  upheld  him  in  that 
horn-." 
Said  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
"  Sir  Knight,  the  ride  is  over,  thou  mayest  greet  me  as 
a  lover ! 
"  Thy  Lady  Cunigunda." 

Then  obeisance  did  he  make,  but  from  off  his  steed  he 
spake 
To  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
"Oh,  maiden  ruthless-hearted!  Lo!  the  knights  are 
not  departed, 
"  Proud  Lady  Cunigunda ! 

"But,  lady,  thou  must  bide  till  another  comes  to  ride, 

"  Oh,  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast  I 
"  My  marriage  vows  are  spoken,  and  the  oath  shall 
not  be  broken 

"  For  Lady  Cunigunda." 

Then  the  Landgrave  spurred  away,  and  he  left  her  in 
dismay. 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  K3ma8t ; 
And  ah!  her  thoughts  were  dreary,  for  the  waiting 
years  were  weary, 
The  Lady  Cunigunda. 

And  she  lived  in  virgin  fame,  for  no  other  rider  came, 

The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
Tin  by  magic  mcantation,  lo !  a  wooden  ti-ansfonna- 
tion 

Of  Lady  Cunigunda. 

Where  her  tresdes  waved,  her  pride— see  a  hedgehog  s 
prickly  hide. 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
Awd  'tis  evei7  pilgrim's  duty,  that  he  kiss  the  thorny 
beauty, 
The  Lady  Cunigunda. 

And  if  his  heart  be  weak,  and  the  colour  leaves  his 
cheek. 
The  Lady  Cunigunda  of  Kynast ; 
There  runs  a  legend  olden,  that  the  forfeit  must  be 

Ejlden, 
ady  Cunigunda. 

H.  Savilb  Clajikk. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

TIIIKI)   LtTTEK. 

Mh.  Editob, — To  ouuclude  what  I  have  to  aay,  without  tres- 
paaaing  on  your  space  witli  details,  the  iguorance  of  women  on 
many  important  subjects  is  a  distressing  spectacle ;  but  to  a 
reflecting  mind  the  useless  information  of  some  women  is  still 
more  provoking.  I  do  not  mean  useless  in  tlie  sense  of  being 
worthletis  in  itself,  but  in  the  seu^ic  of  not  being  put  to  use ;  of 
nut  having  been  acquired  for  any  purpose,  or  employed  to  any 
advantage.  How  often  do  we  see  an  able,  intelligent,  weU>read 
man  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  books  of  reference,  for,  say  some 
name  or  date  in  history,  which  his  youngest  daughter,  fro^  from 
her  mental  '*  cramming,*'  will  be  able  to  give  him  with  glib  oor- 
i-ectoess;  and  then  her  governess — if  she  has  been  wliat  is  called 
home-taught — will  bridle  and  smile,  and  glance  round  triumph- 
antly to  claim  opplause  for  the  superior  education  she  has 
**  imparted  "  to  her  pupihi.  Then  ensues  a  conversation  on  the 
historical  event,  an  allusion  to  which  led  to  the  demand  for  infor- 
mation, and  miss  and  her  governess  arc  both  dumb.  The  former 
luisno  opinion  whatever  to  give  on  the  event  itself,  on  the  cha- 
racters concerned  in  it,  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
or  the  coQsequeuoes  that  resulted  from  it;  while  it  never  entered 
into  the  calciUations  of  the  latter,  that  to  be  able  to  form  such  an 
opinion,  to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  piissing  events  by  the 
ooucluaious  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  past,  is  one  of  the 
chief  uses  of  the  study  of  history,  the  real  purpose  for  which  the 
accuracy  on  which  she  prides  herself  ought  to  have  been 
attained.  Without  such  used  a  knowledge  of  histoiy  is  nearly  as 
vaIuolet>j  AS  a  chronicle  of  the  dates  and  titles  of  all  the  placards 
pobteil  in  London  during  any  given  number  of  years  would  be. 
There  nre  few  experiences  in  domestic  life  more  common  than 
this.  Father  and  sons  relieve  their  minds  from  the  pressure  of 
their  daily  business  by  discussion  on  some  subject  on  which  the 
knowledge — the  school  knowledge — of  the  female  members  of 
the  cirolo  may  be  greater  than  their  own ;  yet  the  females  are 
perforce  sUeut,  because  their  school  knowledge  does  not  qualify 
them  to  take  a  share  in  the  discussion. 

That  a  more  useful  system  of  education — that  is,  a  system 
more  useful  as  regards  the  education  itself — would  unfit  them 
for  domestic  duties,  no  one  can  believe.  A  woman  may,  if  she 
please,  ilevote  herself  so  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  learning 
as  to  neglect  all  her  household  concerns ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore Ibllow  that  it  is  her  capacity  for  learning  which  makes  her 
do  so,  any  more  than  it  follows  that  a  housewife  who  has  Imd 
buch  proper  training  and  instruction  as  are  likely  to  make  her 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  cooking,  is,  of  necessity,  unfitted  for 
superintending  the  housemaid's  department.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  proper  disposal  of  time,  the  right  arrangement  of  businessi 
and  a  due  sense  of  moral  responsibility ;  and  it  is  worthy  oidy 
of  a  fool  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  must 
make  a  person  incapable  of  arranging  a  proper  division  of  time 
or  a  proper  plan  of  employment ;  or  must  tend  to  lower  the 
moral  feeliiig.  If  it  bo  true  that  a  Uute  for  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  domestic  life  is  lessened  by  any  devotion  to  other  pur- 
suits, and  even  this  is  by  no  moans  on  established  fact,  then  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  practical  requirements  of  religion 
would  be  a  fiir  better  preservative  against  such  a  result  than 
an  ignorance  of  literature  and  science. 

It  seems  not  only  probable,  but  certain  too,  that  household 
duties  need  not  absorb  as  much  time  as  some  women  devote  to 
them,  were  the  ideas  of  such  women  on  other  subjects  less 
vague,  or  their  capacities  for  understanding  the  subjects  leas 
limited.  A  little  time  given  to  the  training  and  oultivation  of 
the  mind  would  materially  enlighten  the  notions  and  simplify 
the  practice  of  women  as  regards  their  household  business.  A 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  hunting  up  authorities, 
often  themselves  very  much  in  error,  or  running  about  to  get 
advice  from  friends,  on  some  matter  concerning  which  a 
woman's  own  reason  could  have  set  her  right  if  she  had  over 
been  taught  to  use  her  reason.  Kor  is  saymg  of  time  the  only 
advantage  to  be  hoped  for :  the  danger  of  a  misapplication  of 
knowledge  will  be  avoided.    A  woman,  a  reasoning  woman. 


for  instance,  will  not  readily  fall  into  the  error  of  bidding  her 
oook  boil  the  fish  slowly,  hecauae  she  has  been  told  that  meat 
ought  to  be  boiled  slowly :  nor,  if  she  has  devoted  her  reaeon  a 
little  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  will  she  be  likely  to  order 
her  flslimonger  to  send  her  lobsters  in  October,  htcamte  dressed 
lobdtor  is  a  nice  supper  dish.  It  is  a  fact  that,  with  exceedingly 
few  exceptions,  the  very  best  housewifes  among  the  middle 
classes  in  London  do  not  know  at  what  particular  seoeon  any 
sort  of  fish  is  fit  for  the  table,  nor  could  judge  whether  it  is  in 
gotxl  condition  or  not  before  being  cooked.  They  are  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  their  tradespeople  in  tliis  and  otlif  r 
matters ;  while  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  daily  served  up, 
they  are  equally  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  pretenders  to  the  art 
of  cookery.  In  truth,  a  great  deal  of  what  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  housewifery  is  merely  a  fidgety  attention  to  the  mo»i 
trivial  details  of  household  business,  instead  of  a  oomprc- 
hensive  knowledge  of  principles,  and  a  rational  metliod  uf 
carrying  them  into  practice.  Owing  to  this  error  of  not  in- 
cluding training  as  well  as  teaching  in  the  edocatioQ  of  women, 
tliey  are  as  lamentably  deficient  in  that  yeiy  branch  of 
knowledge  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  their 
lives  to  understand  as  they  are  in  any  other.  If  there  be  any 
among  those  whose  opinions  are  worth  having,  who  still  obji-ct 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
unfit  women  for  their  domestic  duties,  they  would  do  well  to 
inquire  whether  those  duties  are  always  effidontly  performed 
by  women  whose  minds  are  uncultivated.  The  opinion  of 
society  in  general  certainly  goes  rather  to  the  contrary.  There 
is  un  almost  universal  complaint  of  the  iguorance  and  negluct 
of  women  as  regards  their  domestic  duties ;  and  no  one  pn> 
tends  to  say  that  this  arises  from  the  profoundness  of  their 
learning  or  the  extent  of  their  aocomplishmenta. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  prevailing  system  on  which  women  arc 
educated,  neither  serves  to  help  them  in  becoming  accomplished 
or  learned,  nor  is  calculated  to  supply  them  with  taste  or 
ability  for  the  occupations  of  domestic  life.  During  the  whuW 
time  of  a  girl's  pupilage  she  is  scarcely  permitted  to  know, 
much  less  to  take  a  \)%xi  in,  any  of  the  concerns  of  the  boose- 
hold  of  which  she  is  a  member.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  the  fact  of  a  young  lady  having  made  her  way  to 
Uie  kitchen  or  housekeeper's  room,  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity  regarding  the  manufiActure  of  a  pudding  or  the  oon- 
ooction  of  a  tureen  of  soup,  would  lead  to  her  expulsion  from 
any  one  of  those  **  establishments  '*  for  **  imparting  "  instruction 
at  high  pressure  which  swarm  over  this  land.  Yet  if  the 
ladies  who  conduct  them,  or  the  parents  who  send  their  young 
daughters  to  them,  proceeded  on  the  principles  of  oommun 
sense,  every  pupil  would  be  obliged  to  loam  somethiDg  of 
the  work  which  she  expects  to  be  called  on  to  perform  when 
she  commences  housekeeping.  Can  either  parents  or  teachers 
say  for  what  good  reason  a  woman  is  to  be  kept  in  igDorance 
of  all  household  concerns  during  the  earlier  years  of  her  ti£F ; 
or  on  what  reasonable  conviction  she  is  expected  to  be  capable 
of  performing  them  afterwards?  If  the  former  are  disposed  tii 
believe  that  either  a  higher  mental  training  or  more  extensive 
information  would  unfit  her  for  tliem,  surely  they  cannot  alao 
beUeve  that  a  too  early  initiation  into  them  would  have  the 
same  effect  And  if  the  latter  will  reject  mental  cultivatioa 
and  hold  by  "  routine  "  and  *'  oramming,"  one  might  ima^^ine 
they  could  have  no  abjection  to  introduce  another  sidjeet  into 
their  programme.  Their  system  forbids  them  to  raise  any  plea 
of  unsuitability  or  overwork.  If  some  of  the  young  ladies  who 
learn  all  "  the  accomplishments  '*  and  all  **  the  solid  branches  ** 
are  likely  to  need  none  of  them,  but  were  not  therefore  spuvd 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  them,  surely  they  cannot  cavil  at 
teaching  housewifery  to  some  of  these  who  may  be,  by  their 
rank  or  wealth,  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  praetising  it 

With  the  hope  that  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  aay  may 

suggest  to  here  and  there  a  one  the  suspicion,  at  least,  that  the 

present  routine  of  a  young  lady's  education  may  be  fiur  fivim 

perfect,  I  lay  down  my  f>cu,  and  beg  to  subecribe  myself  as 

before, 

Yours,  trtdy  obliged, 

A.  P. 


I 


^TT  lllttslratrir  Hisrtllang  for  all  €k&m. 


TEE  OOVEENOB'8  DAUGHTER. 
B  L-iBT  PousH  Ihsubrection.    Bt  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWABDS. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

rSBBASI  THE   ELDER. 

THE  &a.j  after  the  perfonnajice  of  the  "  Barber  of 
Serille  "  Btanislaa  Fermri  called  at  iha  general's 
hotel,  Bjid  waa  mformed  th>t  he  was  not  at  home.  Ho 
Jid  not  leaTo  a  oaxA,  nor  did  he  even  tell  the  port«r 
his  name. 

He  returned  again  in  tlie  afternoon,  and  thia  time 
iid  send  up  hie  card.    The  vaiter  wbo  took  cliarge  of 


it  waa  nnccHain,  at  first,  ivhethei'  the  general  was 
home  or  nut    On  retaming,  however,  he  was  quite 
oertnin  that  the  general  waa  out. 

"  And  tJtia  aolelj  because  I  am  named  Ferrari '. ' 
reflected  Stanislas,  us  ho  walked  awaj. 

As  Stanislas  bud  concluded,  the  ChmtchBlins  were  at 
the  hotel.  "  If  that  geuttemau  dbIIb  again,"  the  general 
bad  said  to  the  waiter  who  brought  him  Ferrari's  card, 
"  remember  that  !  haTe  no  wish  to  see  him." 
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"  Toil  are  very  severe,  papa,"  remonstrated  Nathalie, 
as  soon  fus  tbe  waiter  had  left  tbe  room,  "  an  J  lie  was 
so  polite  to  hb;  and  reallj  rendered  us  a  grei*  servioe 
on  two  QccaslonB/* 

'<. jDlb»  B^rvkea  o£  a  'Eetaaxi  axe  dangerona/'  said  tlio' 
general,  "  and  I  would  rather  be  without  them.  Be- 
sides, the  Ferraris  are  not  received.  I  would  not  have . 
been  seen  with  that  young  man  at  the  opera  on  any 
account  if  I  had  known  who  he  was.  He  should  have 
told  us  his  name." 

"  But,  papa,  you  did  not  ask  him.  When  you  did 
ask  him  he  told  you.     He  made  no  secret  of  his 

name." 

"When  a  man  is  named  Ferrari  he  sbould  warn 
decent  people  beforehand,  otherwise  he  passes,  when 
he  is  found  out,  for  what  he  is— for  a  Ferrari." 

"  What  did  this  Colonel  Ferrari  do,  then,  that  was 
so  very  dreadful  P  I  am  sui*e  he  wajs  not  worse  than 
that  borrid  man,  Boutkovitch." 

"  Boutkovitch,"  said  the  general,  "  is  an  animal,  an 
insect — whatever  you  please.  He  is  a  necessary 
evil." 

"Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Boutkovitch,"  announced 
the  waiter  at  this  momaiit^  bringing  bi  a  card. 

"  Tell  Monsieur  Boutkovitch  to  wait,"  answered  the 
general 

"  Chevalier  P"  said  Nathalie.  •'  What  is  he  chevalier 
of  P" 

**  Some  very  low  order  indeed,  I  should  think.  This 
Boutkovitch,  you  see,  is  in  an  anomalous  situation. 
One  may  receive  him  or  not  receive  him  as  a  visitor. 
But  he  is  in  an  official  position;  he  is  more  or  less 
under  my  orders,  and  I  must  accept  him  as  an  ac- 
quaintance to  a  certain  extent." 

<*  I  cannot  endure  him,"  said  Nathalie. 

"  You  shall  not  see  him,"  replied  the  general.  "  I 
will  ring  the  bell  for  lunch,  and  the  rascal  shall  wait 
until  we  have  finished." 

"  You  have  not  told  me  who  Colonel  Ferrai'i  was, 
after  all,"  persisted  Nathalie,  when  her  father  had 
rung  the  belL 

"  He  was  a  foreign  adventurer,"  answered  her  father, 
"  ready  to  do  anything  that  would  procure  him  advanoe- 
ment  and  money.  He  caused  my  brother  and  two  of 
my  cousins  to  be  exiled.  He  injured  every  family  of 
importance  in  Russia;  and  much  good  he  got  by  it 
after  all !  As  to  his  doings  in  Poland,  I  don't  quite 
know  what  they  were.  But  a  traitor  is  always  a 
traitor." 

"  What  did  he  do  in  Russia  P" 

"Well*  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Neapolitan 
army,  from  which  he  was — no  doubt  very  properly — 
dismissed;  and  came  to  Russia  as  a  music-master 
shortly  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of 
blessed  memory.  He  was  engaged  by  some  family  in 
which  there  was  an  only  daughter.  Instead  of  doing 
his  duty  and  teaobing  her  music,  he  made  love  to  the 
young  lady*  and  snooeeded  in  gaining  her  affections. 
That  would  do  very  well,  perhaps,  in  a  romance; 
but  the  father,  who  was  a  nobleman  and  a  great 
landed  proprietor,  did  not  like  it." 

"  That  also  would  do  in  a  romance." 

"PcrhapB  it  would.  However,  this  scoundrel 
Femuri  persuaded  his  pupil  to  many  him  secretly. 
Bo  at  least  it  waft  said.  At  all  events,  there  was  a 
solemn  engagement  between  them ;  and  the  diffioulty 
then  was  how  to  get  the  consent  of  the  father.    If 


Ferrari  could  have  got  a  commission  in  the  Russian 
army,  if  he  coxtld  have  prociu«i  letters  of  no^Oit^  by 
any  means,  the-  father's  pon^iA  liiigl^  h^ine  been  ob- 
tained. 'BvfCt  \%  WM  iertain  tlmt  -Jie  frotU<$  not  tUow 
hisdaughter  ta  Joaxryl^jnufiL-atfsd^rX'    -. 

"  Ferrari  was  a  man  of  some  determination.  He  did 
what  jsesrcely  uiyjmQ  do€B*-^w^triio  man  of  education 
had  ever  thotii^tof  doing  in  our  country.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  soldier,  calculating  that  his  very 
great  superiority  over  all  his  comrades  would  certainly 
cause  him  to  be  remarked,  and  that  his  chiefs  would 
not  allow  hist  to  remain  long  in  the  ranks. 

"  He  passed  two  years  in  the  ranks,  however,  eating 
black  bread,  doing  menial  work,  and  putting  up  with 
all  the  privations  to  which  a  Russian  soldier  is  con- 
demned. £[is  young  wife  in  the  meanwhile  received 
several  offers  of  marriage,  and  to  her  father's  great 
vexation  would  not  listen  to  any  of  them.  One 
suitor,  it  was  said,  he  absolutely  commanded  her  tu 
maiTy;  and  a  terrible  scene  took  place  between  the 
father  and  daughter  on  her  refusing  to  do  so. 

"  Ferrari  was  also  in  a  dreadful  position.  He  had 
enlisted  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  had  no  chance 
of  getting  hi&  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seemed  to  be  equally  Httle  chance  of  his  being  made 
an  officer.  I  dare  say  he  was  no  better  soldier,  pro- 
bably not  80  good  a  one,  as  his  comrades  from  among 
the  peasantiy.  No  one  cared  for  his  superior  acquire- 
ments, which,  moreover,  he  -had  but  few  opportunities 
of  displaying*  He  mi^t,  no  doubt,  have  given  lessons 
in  music  to  some  of  the  officers ;  but  that  was  not  his 
object.    He  wanted  to  become  an  officer  himself." 

"  I  am  sure  he  was  very  much  k/o  be  pitied,"  said 
Nathalie.  "  I  don't  think  he  behaved  badly  at  aH  I 
think  he  behaved  very  nobly." 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  the  end,"  continued  the  generaL 
"  One  day  Ferra*i  was  doing  duty  s,s  sentinel  at  the 
Military  School.  He  saw  that  Something  unusual  was 
going  on.  The  officers  and  cadets  seemed  very  much 
excited.  As  they  passed  in  and  out  he  heaid  them 
talking,  some  in  French,  some  in  German,  two  or  three 
in  English,  but  none  in  Russian,  of  something  ap- 
parently of  great  importance  that  was  to  take  place 
the  next  d/iy  Some  wished  to  fix  it  for  the  next  day. 
others  wanted  to  postpone  it.  That  was  all  Ferrari 
could  make  oiit " 

«  But  what  was  it  P"  asked  Nathalie. 

"  You  will  hear  directly.  As  soon  as  Ferrari  was 
relieved  from  duty,  and  had  marched  home  to  the 
barracks,  he  set  out  again,  hvmed  to  the  Military 
School,  and  tmssing  the  sentinel,  who  thought  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  message,  walked  straight  <»i  raial  he 
came  to  a  room  which  he  had  noticed  was  the  pLic< 
of  rendezvous  for  those  officers  and  cadets  who  seemed 
to  have  so  much  to  say  to  one  another,  and  who  said 
it  all  in  foreign  lang^uages.  He  stood  outside  the  door 
for  a  few  moments,  and  listened. 

'"What  are  you  doi^  there P'  cried  a  youn^ 
lieutenant,  who  suddenly  started  out  from  a  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage.  'What  are  you  douu; 
them  blockhead?' 

**  TfaA  door  ti  the  room  where  the  offiaers  held  thmr 
meetings  was  at  the  sanie  tita^  thrown  open. 

^* '  I  found  this  fellow  staadinip  ontside  jrovr  door, 
listening,  colonel,'  said  the  lieutenant, 

'**What  have  y^u  to  Ay,  s«oundrtilP'  ovied  tht 
coloneL  'Such  impertinence  was  ner^r  bswrd  oC 
What  are  you  doing  ?    What  is  your  duty  here  P 
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"'The   duty   I  owe  to  the   emperor!'  aaiswered 
FerrorL 
"' What  do  you  mean  P* 
"  *  I  mean  that  I  not  only  listened,  but  heard.* 
"' Heard,  fool  P    Heard  what  P* 
" '  J'ai  tout  entendu !  Ich  habe  alles  gehort.  I  speak 
Gennaai  as  well  as  French ;  I  am  an  Italian  by  birth, 
and  I  lived  some  time  in  England.    I  know  aU  your 
languages.    I  was  doing  sentry  duty  here  an  hour  ago, 
and  I  heard  quite  enough  then  to  guess  what  was  going 
on.    Now  I  am  certain.' 
" '  Oome  in  here,'  said  the  colonel,  in  French. 
"'Why?*  answered  Ferrari,  in  the  same  language. 
'  I  hare  only  to  shout  to  the  sentinel,  who  is  in  my 
regiment,  that  you  wish  to  kill  the  emperor,  to  make 
him  give  the  alarm.    In  less  than  five  minutes  you 
would  all  be  massacred  by  your  own  soldiers.* 

** '  What  nonsense,'  said  the  colonel.  *  Is  that  in  the 
least  to  the  point?  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of 
intelligence ;  and  a  man  of  inteUigence,  having  some- 
how strayed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  army,  cannot 
certainly  refuse  to  listen  to  his  officers  when  they  wish 
to  take  him  into  their  confidence.' 

"  •  I  am  pOTfectly  willing  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say,' 
replied  Ferrari. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Ferrari  proved 
that  he  knew  something  of  the  conspiracy  that  was 
going  on,  and  made  the  conspirators  believe  that  he 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  he  really  did.** 
"  Ah  I  that  was  bad,"  interrupted  IS^athalie. 
"That  was  nothing  to  what  he  did  afterwards," 
continued  the  general.  "  The  officers  naturally  would 
not  tru«fe  their  most  important  secrets  to  a  man  whom 
they  had  found  listening  outside  a  door.  Ferrari  tried 
to  persuade  them  that  he  was  a  great  liberal ;  that  he 
fully  83rmpatlii8ed  with  them  in  all  their  views  and 
objects,  and  so  on  j  but  while  they  enrolled  him  as  a 
member  of  their  society,  and  endeavoured  to  make  use 
of  him  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  non-commis- 
Bioned  officers  to  their  side,  they  still  kept  him  at  a 
distance.  He  wae  annoyed  by  the  reserve  with  which 
they  treated  him  j  and  at  last  decided  to  try  whether 
he  could  not  gain  more  by  divulging  the  conspiracy 
than  by  aiding  the  conspirators.  One  morning  he 
went  down  to  the  emperor's  palace  at  Peterhoff,  waited 
at  tbe  gates  until  Alexander  came  out,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  severely  punished,  spoke  to  him. 

'*  'I  entreat  your  imperial  majesty,'  he  said,  in  Italian, 
'  to  listen  to  a  faithful  soldier,  whose  only  wish  is  to  save 
your  imperial  majettjr't  life.*  The  emperor  was  much 
astonished  at  being  addressed  in  Itatian  by  a  private 
soldier,  and  was  equally  struck  by  the  substance  of  his 
Bpeech.  He  told  Ferrari  in  his  own  language  to  fbUow 
him,  and  went  hurriedly  back  to  his  private  eabinet. 
After  an  interview  which  lasted  some  time  the  trea- 
cherous Italian  was  sent  back  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
close  carriage,  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  house- 
hoId»  who  had  instructions  to  take  him  to  the  office  of 
the  minister  of  police.  Then,  after  being  subjected  to 
a  sevei^  questioning,  he  was  ordered  to  go  back  to  the 
MiHtary  Scho<d,  continue  his  relations  with  the  offiieers, 
and  report  day  by  day  the  progr^s  of  the  oonspiraoy. 

*'  This  was  not  what  Ferrari  had  bargained  for.  He 
had  ezpeoted  to  twsarro  promotion  and  honourable 
reward ;  instead  of  which  he  got  nothing  but  a  present 
of  znoney  and  the  doubtful  honour  of  being  employed 
a  spy. 
**  On  making  his  appearance  at  the  Military  School, 


he  found  that  he  had  been  seen  coming  out  of  the 
minister's  office.  He  was  accused  of  treachery,  and 
one  of  the  officers,  in  his  indignation,  drew  a  pistol 
and  fired  it  at  Ferrari's  head. 

"My  brother,  who  was  present,  told  me  that  Ferrari 
showed  great  presence  of  mind.  The  pistol  flashed  in 
the  pan.  Ferrari  went  up  to  the  officer  who  had 
attempted  his  life,  and  without  trying  to  disai*m  him, 
and  without  touching  him,  asked  bim  coolly  whether 
he  was  in  his  senses  P  He  declared  to  him  and  to  all 
present,  that  if  he  had  gone  to  the  office  of  the  nunister 
of  the  police,  it  was  because  he  had  been  taken  there. 
He  gave  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  frank  account  of 
his  examination,  and  ended  by  saying,  what  was  the 
exact  truth;  that  being  already  known  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  officers  to  whom  suspicion  attached, 
he  had  been  ordered  to  continue  to  meet  them,  and 
afterwards  to  communicate  to  the  police  whatever  he 
learned  from  them.  He  showed  with  much  ingenuity 
that  the  position  which  he  had  been  absolutely  forced 
to  accept  in  connexion  with  the  police  might  be  turned 
to  excellent  account.  He  would  be  obliged  to  tell 
something ;  but  he  vowed  that  nothing  should  be  ex- 
torted from  him  which  could  throw  any  real  light  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  secret  soclfety. 

"  The  officers,  all  young,  impxdsive  men,  were  ashamed 
of  the  hasty  manner  in  which  they  had  prejudged 
Ferrari,  and  now  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  be- 
lieved every  word  he  told  them.  The  officer,  however, 
who  had  fii*ed  the  pistol  at  him — he  was  one  of  the 
leaders,  and  was  ultimately  executed  with  four  others 
— still  mistrusted  him.  *  It  was  enough  for  him,*  he 
said,  *  that  Ferrari  had  once  been  caught  listening  at 
a  keyhole ;  and  he  maintained  that  his  conduct  from 
the  beginning  had  been  all  of  a  piece.  If  Ferrari  was 
willing  to  deceive  the  minister  he  would  be  equally 
ready  to  deceive  them;  and  the  minister,'  he  said, 
*  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so.* 

"  The  rest  of  the  story,  Natasha,  belongs  to  history. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Ferrari  disappeared.  The 
officers  understood  by  various  signs  that  their  plot 
was  discovered,  and  hastened  the  outbreak,  of  which 
Nicholas's  accession  to  the  throne  in  place  of  his  elder 
brother  Oonstantine  was  made  the  pretext.  The  cry 
of  'Oonstantine  and  Constitution'  was  raised;  and 
several  regiments,  in  which  the  soldiers  had  been  made 
to  believe  that  *  Constitution '  was  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine's  wife,  took  part  in  the  revolt.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  appeared  in  person  to  quell  the  rising,  and  to 
explain  away  the  misimderstanding ;  and  order  was 
restored.  Then  five  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  conspiracy 
were  hanged,  and  many  hundreds,  including  members 
of  nearly  every  family  of  importance  in  Russia,  were 
sent  into  exile.  My  brother  and  two  of  my  cousins 
were  among  the  number." 

"  And  this  horrible  man  P"  inquired  Nathalie. 

"  Ferrari  P  Oh,  he  had  a  commission  given  to  him, 
decorations  of  all  kinds,  an  estate,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  claimed  his  wife,  and  the  father  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  the  daughter  whom  he 
would  have  refused  to  Ferrari,  the  poor  music-master, 
could  not  be  refused  to  Ferrari,  the  successful  spy.  I 
believe  the  poor  woman  had  a  large  dowry ;  and  every 
one  concluded  that  it  was  for  the  dowry  and  nothing 
else  that  the  Italian,  in  the  first  instance,  had  wished 
to  many  her. 

"  What  a  dreadful  storv  !*' 
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"Yes;  and  you  now  understand  why  the  name  of 
Ferrari  is  not  very  populai*  in  Russia.  What  Ferrari 
did  in  Poland  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  I  know  that  he 
served  in  one  of  the  Polish  regiments — more  as  a  spy 
than  as  a  soldier,  I  believe — and  that  he  lived  in  War- 
saw for  many  years,  and  that  he  married  his  second 
wife  there.  The  Poles  accuse  him  of  having  treated 
them  much  as  he  treated  the  Russians.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  particulaiiy  care. 
After  pretending  to  be  on  the  Polish  side  until  the 
insun'ection  of  1830  actually  broke  out,  I  believe  that 
at  the  last  moment  he  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  insur- 
gents. That  it  served  the  Poles  right  I  do  not  deny, 
but  it  does  not  make  your  Colonel  Ferrari  any  the 
better.  Oh,  no !  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  I  detest  every 
one  connected  with  him," 

Nathalie  remained  silent.  "  And  the  son  P**  she  in- 
quii'ed,  at  last. 

"  Of  the  son,"  answered  the  father,  "you  know  at 
least  as  much  as  I  do.  He  may  be  a  very  estimable 
person,  but  his  name  is  Ferrari.  He  can  make  no 
career  in  Russia  except  the  one  in  which  his  father 
distinguished  himself." 

"  But  that  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  he  will  not 
live  in  Russia.  Yoi>  remember  he  said  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion that  he  had  no  intention  of  going  back  there  P" 

"  That  reason,  or  some  other.  But  really,  Nathalie, 
you  seem  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  what  he  said." 

*'  Poor  young  man !  Ho  is  in  such  on  unfortunate 
position." 

"  The  position  his  own  father  made  for  him." 

The  waiter  now  made  his  appearance  once  more,  and 
said  that  M.  Boutkovitch  presented  his  compliments, 
and  wished  to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  general  that  he  should  do  himself  the  honour  to 
call  on  him  at  some  other  time. 

"Oh I  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him,"  answered 
General  Grontchalin.    "  Let  him  come  up." 

"  I  wiU  go  to  my  room,  then,"  said  Nathalie. 

"  Do,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  general.  "  I  don't 
know  what  the  fellow  wants ;  but  he  shan't  keep  me 
long  in  any  case." 

Nathalie  went  away  and  Boutkovitch  came  in,  smiling. 
Boutkovitch  always  smiled  when  he  was  in  presence  of 
his  superiors,  unless  they  were  actually  engaged  in 
bullying  him ;  and  he  smiled  more  strongly  than  usual 
now,  because,  having  been  kept  waiting  some  consider- 
able time,  he  was  afraid  he  might  look  ajinoyed. 

CHAPTER  V. 

BOUTKOVITCH  AT  WOEK. 

"  Well,  Boutkovitch,  you  dog,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself  P"  asked  General  GontchaJin. 

"  I  have  to  say,"  replied  Boutkovitch — who,  instead  of 
taking  offence  at  the  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
him,  looked  much  as  a  French  grenadier  might  have 
done  on  having  his  ear  pulled  by  Napoleon — "that 
London  is  a  remarkable  city." 

"  That  I  already  know,"  answered  Gontchalin.  "  Is 
that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  P" 

"They  talk  of  their  freedom  1"  continued  Boutko- 
vitch, "  but  what  a  use  they  make  of  it  1  Why,  London 
is  nothing  but  a  nest  of  conspirators !" 

"  Details !"  said  the  general,  stretching  himself  out 
on  the  sofa,  as  if  fatigued  by  Boutkovitch's  eloquence. 
"  I  want  details,"  he  repeated,  drawing  out  and  pre- 
paring to  light  a  cigarette. 


"  Oh,  general !  allow  me,"  exclaimed  Boutkovitch. 
He  wished  to  hold  the  match. 

"  Thank  you.  I  can  do  it  myself,"  said  Gontchalin, 
motioning  Boutkovitch  to  keep  where  he  was. 

"Men  of  high  position,"  continued  Boutkovitch, 
"men  who  have  enjoyed  the  emperor's  favour,  and 
received  decorations,  are  here  associating  with,  pro- 
fessed Hberals,  revolutionists,  and  all  the  basest  of 
mankind." 

Gontchalin,  without  taJdng  his  cigarette  out  of  his 
mouth,  made  a  sign  of  impatience  to  Boutkovitch.  He 
cared  nothing  for  Boutkovitoh's  refleotionB,  but  there 
are  some  men  who  wiU  oommunicate  to  other  men 
what  other  men  don't  want  to  hear.  Boutkovitch  was 
one  of  them. 

"  You  would  be  really  astonished  if  you  knew  what 
was  going  on,"  persisted  Boutkovitch.  "  Not  to  speak  at 
present  of  the  Russians,  I  was  present  last  night,  after 
leaving  the  opera,  at  a  meeting  of  Poles.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Polish  nobles  were  there." 

"  The  Poles  are  all  nobles,"  interrupted  the  general 

"  As  you  are  kind  enough  to  say,  they  axe  all  nobles, 
and  I  may  add  that  they  aU  deserve  to  be  hanged.  They 
arc  endeavouring  now  to  unite  with  the  revolutionists 
of  Russia." 

"  The  Poles  in  London,"  said  Grontchalin,  "  are  nearly 
aU  refugees,  and  we  have  no  hold  upon  them.  Your 
particular  duty  is  to  look  after  the  Russians.  Who 
are  the  men  you  speak  of  that  occupy  high  positions, 
and  have  received  favours  from  the  emperor,  and  who 
are  now  plotting  against  him  P" 

"  I  have  some  of  their  names  here,"  answered  Bout- 
kovitch. He  produced  a  paper  on  which  a  number  of 
names  were  written. 

The  general  ran  his  eye  hastily  down  the  list 
"Three  officers;  a  couple  of  professors;  a  landed 
proprietor— he  has  not  much  land,  I  should  tliink. 
or  if  he  has  it  is  mortgaged  beyond  its  valae;  a  civil 
functionary ;  two  journalists — ^ah !  they  are  a  bad  set, 
the  journalists ;  an  artist;  artist  in  what,  I  wonder  ? 
Artist  in  conspiracy,  I  suppose.  Ah,  well.  There  are 
at  least  two  names  here  that  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find." 

"  Only  two,  general  P    That  is  very  few." 

"  No,  that  is  a  great  many.  I  thought  I  knew  them 
all.    And  what  have  you  to  say  about  these  men  ?*' 

"  That  they  go  day  after  day  to  the  house  of  Sieg> 
fried,  where  plots  of  all  kinds  and  against  all  govern- 
ments are  hatched." 

"  Siegfried  is  indeed  a  European  revolutionist.  He 
has  earned  his  name.  You  are  quite  sure  of  Krasnie- 
vitch,  the  professor  P" 

"Certain.  I  spoke  to  him  there  myself  this  very 
morning." 

"  And  Captain  Bagdanoff,  of  the  engineers  P" 

"He  was  not  there  this  morning,  but  he  was  thtf 
night  before  last." 
,  General  Grontchalin  put  marks  to  both  these  nanaee. 

"  What  is  Major  Sohaflarik,  by  birth  F' 

"  I  do  not  quite  know.  His  father  was  either  a  Pole 
or  a  Bohemian,  but  he  oalls  himself  a  Russian.  He  is 
a  red  republican  of  the  worst  kind." 

"  I  am  awaie  of  that.  But  he  is  only  a  talker.  Well. 
then,  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  these  men  go  to 
Siegfried's." 

"  As  to  that,  I  am  wiUing  to  swear  to  yon,  genend.*" 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary. ,  You  say  you  hare  seen 
every  one  of  them  there,  do  you  ?" 
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"That  isenougLJ 

General  Gontchalin  put  into  his  pocket  tHe  list  of 
men  proscribed  l)j  liis  spj. 
"  Do  you  go  to  Siegfried's  often  P" 
"  From  time  to  time." 
"  And  do  many  Poles  go  tliere  P' 
"  Nearly  as  many  Poles  as  Russians.    Major  Sclia- 
flarik  may  almost  pass  for  a  Pole.     A  number  of 
Jankowski's  friends  go  tliere,  and  Jankowski  bimself 
is  there  every  day.    By  the  way,  he  knows  that  young 
man  wlio  was  in  the  box  with  you  last  night." 
"What!  FeiTari?" 
"  Yes." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  him.  What  does 
Jankowski  say  of  him  P" 

**  Jankowski,  your  excellency,  is  such  a  liar,  tbat  one 
can  scarcely  believe  a  word  lie  utters." 
"  But  wbat  does  lie  say  ?" 

"  Well,  he  said  last  night  at  tbe  Polisb  club  tbat 
Ferrari  was  not  at  all  a  bad  person.  But  then  he  has 
illusions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  and  if  it  suits  him, 
or  pleases  him  to  do  so,  does  not  object  in  the  least  to 
tell  a  falsehood." 

"Oh!  he  says  Ferrari  is  not  at  aU  a  bad  person, 
does  he  P  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  sympathizes 
with  the  Poles  ?" 

"He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Pen*ari  by  the  second 
wife,  who  was  a  Pole." 

"Yes;  and  Polish  mothers  have  Polish  children. 
The  young  Ferrari,  too,  must  have  been  brought  up  at 
Warsaw.  His  father  remained  there  for  many  years 
after  the  insurrrection  of  1830." 

"He  was  bora  a  conspii-ator,"  said  Boutkovitch, 
"  and  on  both  sides.  And  I  dare  say,"  he  added,  "  his 
education  has  been  worthy  of  his  birth." 

"  And  yet  you  can  tell  me  nothing  about  him !  A 
man  named  Ferrari  in  London,  known  to  the  revolu- 
tionists— ^known  to  every  one,  I  should  think,  who  onco 
hears  the  name — and  you  can't  tell  me  why  he  came, 
where  he  came  from,  what  he  is  doing,  what  he  means 
to  do,  or  anything  about  him  I  I  can*t  make  out  how 
you  employ  your  time.  You  learn  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing !" 

"  Pai'don  me,  your  excellency.    The  list  of  names. 
I  have  really  not  been  idle." 
"  Names  that  I  already  knew." 
'•  Forgive  me,  general.   There  were  two  in  particulai* 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  you." 

"  Scoundrel  I  you  dare  to  answer  me !"  exclaimed 
Gontchalin. 

Boutkovitch  remained  silent ;  and  then,  seeing  that 
the  general  was  not  enraged  beyond  all  bounds,  put  on 
a  sickly  snule  of  submission  and  apology. 

'*  I  do  not  know  what  you  do  with  yourself,"  said 
General  Qontohalin,  in  a  semi-pacified  tone.  "You 
spend  your  time  in  tarerns,  I  believe,  instead  of  going 
ixito  society." 

"  Oh,  general !"  protested  Boutkovitch. 
"Yet,"  continued  Gontchalin,  "you  have  received 
the  necessary  introductions." 

"  And  really  I  have  profited  by  them,"  said  the  spy. 
"  1  know  eveiy  friend  of  Poland.  They  are  not  so 
nnnierons  as  tiiey  used  to  be ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
I  know  them  all,  and  visit  them,  and  am  asked  to 
their  hqnses,  and  help  them  to  get  up  their  little 
lotteries  and  their  fancy  fairs.  And  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  Siegfried.    He  hates  intro- 


ductions, and  if  I  had  brought  him  one,  he  probably 
would  not  have  received  me.  So  I  called  upon  him, 
and  said  plainly  that  my  name  was  Boutkovitch,  and 
that  one  of  my  objects  in  coming  to  England  was  to 
pay  him  a  visit ;  and  I  can  assure  you  we  are  very 
good  friends  indeed.  I  share  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  peasantry,  and  he  is  good  enough  to  say  that  I 
am  one  of  the  few  men  who  understand  him.  No, 
general,  I  have  not  been  idle,  I  can  assure  you.  Be- 
sides, I  have  even  found  out  one  or  two  facts — little 
ones,  but  facte  all  the  same — about  this  Ferrari." 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  P" 

"Well,  you — ^you  scarcely  allow  me,  general.  Be- 
sides, I  have  not  discovered  anything  very  essential 
about  his  present  position.  It  is  only  his  past  life 
that  has  been  related  to  me — related  to  me  by  Jan- 
kowski, his  intimate  friend.  It  is  a  stupid  story.  He 
was  at  a  gymnasium  somewhere  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  It  appears  that  the  Ferraris  are  more  de- 
tested in  Poland  than  even  in  Bussia — for  which 
reason  young  Ferrari,  if  he  had  any  sense,  would  be 
on  the  Bussian  side.  Instead  of  that  the  stupid  fellow 
takes  part  with  the  Poles.  Well,  it  seems  that  when 
he  was  at  school  some  one  spoke  about  his  father, 
called  him  a  traitor,  and  other  pretty  names,  and  so 
offended  the  son,  that  he  went  away,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return.  He  was  sent  to  another 
gymnasium.  There  it  was  the  same  thing  over  again, 
only  worse.  He  was  asked  how  the  son  of  Colonel 
Ferrari  dared  to  show  himself  among  the  sons  of 
brave  men  who  had  suffered  for  their  country ;  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  same  style.  He  left  the  second 
gymnasium." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  the  general, "  it  was  hard  for  him !" 

"No  doubt,"  replied  the  spy,  "but  whose  fault  was  it?" 

"  I  said  it  was  hard  for  him !"  cried  the  general,  in 
an  angry  tone. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  general,  if  my  observation  had 
in  any  way  the  appearance  of  a  contradiction.  I 
assure  you  it  was  not  intentional,"  pleaded  Boutkovitch. 

"  Well,  what  is  he  doing  in  London  P  for  that  is  all 
that  concerns  you,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
know  nothing  about  P" 

"  That,  your  excellency,  I  shall  soon  discover.  His 
friend  Jankowski  thinks  of  taking  him  to  Siegfried's, 
and  tliere  he  will  no  doubt  speak." 

"Speak!  They  do  nothing  but  speak!"  exclaimed 
Gontchalin.*' 

**  They  will  act  before  long,  general." 

"  Then  I  shall  know  what  to  do.  I  shall  be  a  little 
more  in  my  element  than  I  am  now,"  said  Gontchalin, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  I  trust  Natalia  Ivanovna  is  well,"  said  Boutkovitch, 
finding  that  the  general  had  finished  talking  politics. 

Boutkovitch  csJled  what  he  had  been  doing  "  talking 
politics,"  and  considered  himself,  vaguely,  "  a  political 


man. 


"My  daughter  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health,"  answered  the  general. 

Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  Boutkovitch  said, 
"  I  believe  I  am  allowed  the  privilege  of  drawing  upon 
you,  general.  Could  you  let  me  have  a  hundred 
pounds  P" 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  money  you  received 
last  month  through  the  embassy  P"  asked  Gontchalin. 

"  It  was  all  spent,  your  excellency ;  honestly  spent, 
every  farthing  of  it.  I  lent  fifty  pounds  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  house  where  the  Poles  hold  their  meetings." 
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"Wen,  I  shall  never  get  it  back.  Bnt  if  I  had 
offered  it  to  Mm  as  a  present  he  might  hare  thought 
I  wanted  to  bribe  him.  As  it  is,  he  merely  considers 
himself  my  debtor.  Bnt  he  feels  mnch  obliged  to  me, 
and  is  entirely  at  my  service.  Had  it  not  been  for  me 
his  famitnre  wonld  have  been  sold.** 

"And  the  Poles  wonld  have  had  to  find  another 
place  of  meeting  P" 

"  Exactly." 
But  yon  had  two  hundred  pounds,  did  yon  not  P" 
Certainly,  general ;  and  I  rendered  a  full  account  of 
it  to  the  first  secretary.  Everything  was  as  it  ought 
to  be.  There  was  not  one  item  to  object  to.  Dona- 
tions to  the  Literary  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Poland; 
dinners  offered  to  and  accepted  by  enthusiastic  parti- 
sans of  the  Polish  cause ;  subscriptions  and  donations 
to  various  English  charities ;  loans  to  Russian,  Polish, 
Italian,  and  Hungarian  refugees.  I  lent  from  a  shil- 
ling to  half  a  sovereign  a-piece,  according  to  their 
importance  and  ferocity,  to  at  least  a  hundred  of  them ; 
and  would  yon  believe  it,  general,  I  oilly  received  five 
shillings  back,  and  that  was  from  a  man  who  wanted 
to  borrow  ten  the  next  day !" 

"  Bnt  they  will  want  funds  if  they  are  reaUy  bent  on 
action.  They  must  be  mad  to  think  of  gettbig  up  an 
insurrection  without  a  farthing  of  money." 

"  Ah,  general !  it  is  precisely  because  they  have  no 
money,  and  because  they  hope  to  steal  some,  that  they 
get  up  such  things  at  all ;  their  first  step  will  be  to 
rob  the  treasury.  As  for  supporting  an  insurrection, 
their  idea  is  that  an  insurrection  should  support 
itself." 

"  Here  is  your  hundred  pounds,"  said  Gontchalin. 
He  took  a  blank  cheque  out  of  his  pocket-book,  filled 
it  up  for  the  sum  mentioned,  and  handed  it  to 
Bontkovitoh.  He  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  the  spy, 
seeing  that  he  was  expected  to  go,  went. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

FBRBARI  THB  YOtlKOEB. 

While  the  general  was  listening  to  the  more  or  less 
important  revelations  made  to  him  by  Boutkovitch, 
Nathalie,  in  the  next  room,  had  been  reading  a  letter 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  her  maid,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  maid  by  the  waiter  in  attendance 
upon  the  Grontchalins,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
waiter  by  Stanislas  Ferrari,  together  wiili  necewfi^ 
instructions  and  an  equally  necessary  half  crown. 
The  instructions  had  been  faithfully  acted  up  to,  and 
the  letter,  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  Ferrari  bad 
left  the  hotel,  was  in  Nathalie's  hands, 

"  Natalia  Ivanovna !"  it  began,  "  I  take  the  liberty  of 
wi-iting  to  you  because  I  shall  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity again  of  speaking  to  you,  and  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  at  this  moment  yon  demise  me. 
And  for  what  P  Because  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to 
bear  the  name  of  Ferrari.  If  you  knew^  what  my  life 
has  been  since  childhood  you  would  perhaps  think  that 
I  have  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  the  acts 
committed  by  my  father.  Of  the  nature  of  those  acts 
I  was  ignorant  when,  ten  years  ago,  I  entered  a  gym- 
nasium at  Warsaw.  I  had  even  been  taught  that  my 
father  had  rendered  important  services  to  his  sove- 
reign, both  in  Russia  and  in  Poland.  "What  these 
services  were  I  now  know  only  too  well. 


"  I  was  about  to  say,  though  I  scarcely  can  veatnre 
to  hope  that  it  will  interest  yon  mnch,  that  after  I  had 
been  a  few  weeks  at  the  gymnasium^  a  boy,  whom  I 
had  offended,  called  me  '  a  Ferrari,'  an  insult  which  1 
did  not  understand  at  the  time^  but  which  I  was  soon 
made  to  understand  only  too  wdil.  It  was  a  cowardly 
attack,  for  it  left  me  utterly  unable  to  reply  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  every  one  in  the  school  took  part  with 
the  boy  who  had  insulted  me.  The  presence  of '  a 
Ferrari '  wajs  odious  even  to  these  children.  Mj  father 
wished  to  complain  to  the  head^master,  but  I  begged 
him  not  to  do  so.  I  could  fancy  I  heard  the  master 
saying,  '  But  he  is  a  Ferrari  after  all;  his  companioiis 
osJy  tell  him  the  truth.' 

"By  bearing  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  me  as 
patiently  as  I  could,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  I  at 
least  was  not  proud  of  mr  name.  More  than  that  1 
could  not  do  without  insulting  my  father. 

"  One  day  a  boy  with  whom  I  had  had  a  eliglit 
dispute  called  me  a  spy.  I  told  him  that  I  was  no 
more  a  spy  than  he  or  any  other  boy  in  the  school. 

" '  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  spy  yourself,  your  father 
was,'  he  replied.  I  struck  him.  We  fought,  and  the 
end  of  it  was,  that  my  father  was  privately  advised  bj 
the  head-master  to  take  me  away  from  tlie  school. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to 
leave,  and  for  two  years  I  led  a  comparatively  happj 
life.  I  continued  my  studies  at  home  with  a  private 
tutor,  and  though  I  had  no  society  I  did  not  regret  it. 
I  was  at  least  free  from- taunts. 

"At  the  end  of  two  years  I  was  sent  to  the  univcr- 
sity  of  Kieff — ^which,  as  you  prohably  know,  is 
attended  by  Kussians  and  Poles  in  about  equal  num- 
bers. There — ^though*  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
never,  with  some  remarkable  exceptions,  liked  the 
Russians — ^I  thought  that  my  only  chance  of  being 
left  in  peace  lay  in  associating  with  them,  and 
avoiding  altogether  the  society  of  the  Poles.  Bnt  I 
soon  discovered  that  my  name  was  equally  hatcfnl  to 
the  Russians — you,  as  a  Russian,  will  not  need  to  ho 
told  why.  After  spending  one  miseraJ>le  year  at  the 
university,  I  left  it,  a^  I  had  left  the  gymnasium,  and 
returned  to  Warsaw.  As  my  quarrel  at  Kieff  ha-l 
been  with  a  Russian,  and  as  it  had  led  to  a  regular 
conflict,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  I  was  better  receive-l 
in  Warsaw  than  I  had  expected.  I  made  a  few  friends 
among  my  poor  mother's  relations.  But  it  was  evident, 
all  the  same,  that  they  were  ashamed  of  me ;  and  when 
my  mother  died,  now  six  years  ago,  I  resolved  to 
leave  Warsaw  altogether. 

**  I  have  no  more  to  say  except  to  entreat  you  ono? 
more  to  pardim  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  writing 
to  youi  and  to  endeavouTi  if  you  should  ever  by  chance 
think  of  me  at  all,  not  to  think  of  me  with  eontempt*" 

Perhaps  il  Nathalie  had  felt  quite  sure  that  an 
answer  wonld  reach  Ferrari  without  the  poBsibtliiy  of 
its  falling  into  any  one  dse's  hands,  she  would  baTV 
committed  the  impropriety  of  sending  him  one  wx>rf 
of  consolation.  As  ifc  was,  she  read  the  letter  with 
munh  sympathy,  carefully  observed  the  address,  road 
the  letter  again,  and  then,  that  no  one  else  migM 
ever  see  it,  threw  it  Into  the  fire. 

Afi  for  Stanislas,  as  soon  as  he  had  d6livei«d  his  let- 
ter  into  the  hands  of  the  waiter,  he  went  to  call  on  bii 
frielid  Jankowskiy  who  had  pmmiaed  to  take  him  that 
day  to  the  hoose  of  SiegMedi  the  revolutiaiiinl. 
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now  BO  inrATxoa  pass  thbib  itvss? 

Had  such  an  Inquiry  been  put  9ome  years  ago,  the 
reply  wotdd  have  been  a  sad  one  indeed.  We  must 
have  answered,  had  we  answered  at  ail,  that  lunatics 
Uvcd  and  died  the  victdms  of  the  grossest  cmeity  and 
neglect.  We  must  have  deseribed  them  as  oonfined 
in  dark  and  cheerless  chambers,  without  fundture;  as 
lying  in  beds  of  rotting  steaw,  widi  but  a  filthy  rug  or 
a  torn  blanket  for  a  covering;  or  shut  up  in  oells  and 
dimgeons,  debarred  from  the  visits  of  tneir  relatives 
and  the  consolations  of  the  minisfcers  of  religion.  We 
most  have  added  that  numbers  were  oft^  chained 
together,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  chained 
to  their  wretched  beds  at  night.  We  must  have  con« 
fessed,  in  short,  that  the  fear  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  insane  was  punished  hj  actual  violence  and  iron 
restraint  on  the  part  of  their  protectors.  We  are  not 
saying  that  this  treatment  sprung  from  the  hard- 
hearteoness  of  those  who  exerois^  it)  it  was  the 
result  of  their  ignonmce  of  physiologieal  science,  and 
of  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  kmdness  and  gentleness, 
even  upon  those  who  are  insensible  to  the  motives 
from  which  they  arise.  They  regarded  punishment  as 
the  infiallible  antidote  to  violence  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
the  blind  faith  of  its  efficacy  they  administered  it  to 
the  itresponsiblo  lunatiio,  in  the  vain  expectation  of 
torturing  him  back  to  reason. 

From  this  grand  error,  and  from  the  p^nioious 
system  of  treatment  to  which  it  gave  rise,  we  are  now 
happily  freed.  If  cases  of  cruelty  occur,  they  are  found 
to  originate,  not  in  public  or  in  private  asylums,  but 
with  the  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  lunatio,  who, 
weaiy  of  his  care  and  disgusted  with  his  helplessness, 
lose  at  length  all  natural  affection,  and  ab^don  the 
object  of  their  dislike  to  neglect  or  something  worse. 
This  is  an  unwelcome  disclosure  to  make,  but  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  its  truths  and  it  may  be 
acoounted  for  by  various  considerations,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  rery  creditable  to  our  common  nature. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  many  others,  the  most 
desirable  place  for  tbe  lunatie  is  the  well-ordered 
modem  asyhmii  whether  public  or  private  (licensed) 
it  mattel^  little,  where  he  wlU  be  under  constant 
medical  superintendence  and  inspection,  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  those  ameliorating  and  restorative  measures 
which  have  sprung  out  of  s.  system  of  management 
based  on  the 'law  of  kindness. 

The  manifestations  of  lunacy  are  probably  as  various 
as  the  causes  which  produce  it^  and  on  investigating 
the  cases  of  patients  in  a  populous  asylum,  we  are 
astounded  by  the  multiform  phases  which  the  disease 
of  lunacy  exhibits.  One  shaU  be  found  phLuged  in 
profound  melancholy,  and  shrmking  timidfy  from  ob- 
servation in  the  agonies  of  nervous  apprehension. 
A  second  shall  have  drunk  himself  mad  with  spirituous 
liquors,  amd  Is  waiting  but  the  reaction  which  will 
follow  a  period  of  enf onsed  abetb&enoe,  when  he  will  be 
restored  to  retusibn  And  rettimto  his  avocations*  A 
third  is  a  wdl-eduoated  gentletnanir  man,  of  reined 
manners  when-  in  his' right  nuisd,  but  whose  lunacy 
takes  the  form  of  vagraaioy  and  vagabondage*  He  has 
left  his  home,  dressed  himself  in  the  vilest  rags  and 
tatters,  has  wandered  about  the  country  day  and  night, 
sleeping  under  hedges,  in  bams,  in  jails,  in  work- 
houees,  and  begg^ing  and  pilfering  his  wav  like  the 
vilest  mendicant.  At  one  time  he  has  been  seen 
selling  matches,  at  another  vagabondizing  at  fairs, 
until  at  lafit  he  has  been  kindly  kidnapped  bv  his 
pursuers,  and  put  under  gentle  surveillance  until  the 

Earaxysm  shall  have  abate4#  when  he  will  return  to 
imily  and  friends,  and  the  emoyment  of  hia  comfort- 
able position  in  society.  Yonder  gentle,  amiable-look- 
ing^  girlf  who  sits  there  sewing,  has  a  mania  for  killing 


and  slaying :  she  has  actually  committed  one  murder, 
if  not  fwo,  and  has  repeatedly  attempted  suicide ;  you 
may  see  on  her  neck  the  scars  of  ^  two  desperate 
endeavours  at  self-destruction.  She  is  constantly  on 
the  watch  to  inveigle  somebody  more  feeble  than  her- 
self into  a  comer,  where,  if  the  opportunity  were 
afforded  her,  she  would  do  her  worst  to  strangle  them. 
That  jaunty-looking  fellow  yonder  alternates  for  ever 
betVeen  fits  of  morose  and  drivelling  imbecility  and 
accesses  of  vivacity  and  humour.  In  the  one  case  ho 
will  stand  matmdering  over  the  fire  the  whole  of  the 
day;  in  the  other  he  will  walk  briskly  about,  sustaining 
an  animated  and  witty  conversation  with  himself;  or 
he  will  dance  vigorously  to  a  marching  tune,  which  he 
hums  as  ho  goes  along,  and  will  for  hours  together 
plav  such  merry  antics  as  to  set  everybody  laughing 
at  nis  vagaries,  but  takes  no  note  himself  oi  the  merri- 
ment he  occasions.  That  pompous-looking  gentleman, 
with  his  hand  thrust  into  his  breast-pocket,  and  the 
other  arm  akimbo,  imagines  himself  a  Baring  or  a 
Rothschild,  and  is  immensely  proud  of  hia  riches,^  He 
is,  however,  equally  generous,  and  if  you  complain  to 
him  of  want  of  money,  wiU  immediately  pull  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  unfolding  a  rouleau  of  documents, 
present  you  with  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  or  two— or 
ten  thousand  or  two,  it  doesn't  matter — ^upon  the  Bank 
of  Benevolence,  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  All 
you  have  to  do  to  put  an  end  to  your  poverty  is  to  find 
out  the  bank  that  will  cash  it.  The  pride  of  another 
takes  a  different  form :  he  imagines  nimself  a  super- 
nsiural  being,  endowed  with  supematural  power.  Now 
he  sails  alofi  above  the  clouds  as  men  do  in  dreams ; 
now  he  is  a  submarine  navigator,  exploring  the  depths 
of  the  oceaUi  More  than  that,  he  is  sometimes  an 
apostle  with  a  sacred  message  to  mankind;  or  he  is 
the  "  coming  man,"  come  at  last  to  heal  the  strifes 
and  dissensions  of  the  human  race  and  regenerate  the 
world. 

The  whims  which  lunatics  take  into  their  heads  and 
doggedly  adhere  to  are  not  less  various  than  the  wild 
imaginations  by  which  they  are  carried  away.  One  is 
a  rhyming  madman,  talking  perpetually  in  pitiful 
doggrel,  and  half  choking  himself  because  he  won't 
take  breath  till  he  has  found  a  rhyme.  Another 
jabbers  incessantly,  with  a  pedautb  air,  what  he  sup- 
poses is  a  foreign  language,  though  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  can  underst^d  a  word  of  it.  A  third  is  sud- 
denly seized  by  a  dumb  fit,  and  you  can't  get  him  to 
open  his  mouth,  save  for  the  pozpose  of  eating'  or 
drinking^  for  three  months  together^  though  he  can 
talk  as  volubly  as  a  parrot  when  the  fit  is  not  on  him. 
A  foTurth  is  under  a  constant  impulse  to  be  doing 
mischief,  and  gives  great  trouble  by  the  fertility  of  his 
invention,  which  leads  him  to  tne  perpetration  of 
pranks  which  none  but  a  madman  would  conceive.  A 
fifth  has  taken  a  vow  against  washing,  and  won't 
wash  or  be  washed*  do  what  you  will ;  while  a  sixth 
insists  upon  abandoning  his  comfortable  bed  and  pass- 
ing his  nights  on  the  bare  floor.  Of  oddities  of  this 
kind  there  is  HteraUy  no  end  in  the  conduct  of  the 
insane;  and  one  can  imagine  the  patient  kindness 
that  is  needed  to  prevent  them  from  ociug  the  soujrce 
of  miseiy  to  themselves  or  others. 

Again,  numbera  of  lunatics  indulge  in  litersury  pur- 
suits ;  and  it  has  been  remao-ked  that  men,  who  in  tneir 
sane  moments  never  troubled  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  writing  for  the  amusement  or  inf oruatioii  of  others, 
have  written  lai^ely  in  lunatic  asylums,  and,  what  is 
more,  have  written  with  propriety  and  vigour.  In 
the  Boyal  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Edmburgh,  a  monthly 
journal  is  publiahed,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Morning- 
side  MirrOr,"  of  which  the  printers,  the  editor,  and  the 
contributors  ai«  lunaties.  Tbe  publication  is  spirited 
and  amusing,  and  contains  articles  from  correspon- 
dents in  the  principal  hinatic  asylums  in  Great  Britlun : 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  the  lunatio  interest    The 
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contributions,  whether  in  vei'sc  or  prose,  arc  wanting 
neither  in  logic  nor  fancy,  and  are  somctiraca  charac- 
teristically sarcafiiic.  We  must  quote  some  of  them, 
and  may  as  well  commence  with  a  nai^igraph  from  a 
review  of  an  imaginary  work,  entitlea  "  The  Multiplica- 
Table :  a  blank  verse  poem,  in  twelve  cantos,  translated 
from  the  Spanish  of  Don  Cay,  by  Lord  Walker :" 

"  "We  congratulate  the  public,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"upon  this  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  the  age. 
It  has  long  boon  a  desideratum,  and  we  hail  its  advent 
with  enthusiasm.  To  the  noble  translator  we  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  work.  No  man  within 
the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  was  better  fitted  by 
nature  for  bo  important  an  undertaking.  The  amount 
of  talent  and  learning  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this 
abstruse  subject  is  perfectly  wonderfid.  There  is  a 
strength  of  feeling,  a  depth  of  reseai-ch,  a  power  of 
thought,  a  facility  of  expression,  in  parts  of  this  mag- 
nificent poem,  that  we  look  for  in  vam  elsewhere.  We 
venture  to  say — and  we  put  our  foot  boldly  on  the 
assertion — that,  in  the  whole  circle  of  English  litera- 
ture, there  is  nothing  that  can  compete,  either  in  pro- 
fundity of  view,  or  in  solidity  of  reasoning,  with  the 
following  passage,  which  occurs  in  Canto  the  Fifth : — 

Five  times  five  are  twraty-five^ 
Five  tiioei  six  ara  thirty, 
Five  times  seven  are  thirtj-five. 
Five  times  eight  are  forty.'* 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  satire  of  this  lies  in  the 
stringing  together  of  those  hackneyed  phrases  of  com- 
mendation in  which  reviewers  are  too  apt  to  indulge. 
AnoUier  contributor,  who  seems  to  have  been  contem- 
plating suicide  from  the  lunatic's  point  of  view,  indites 
the  following,  which  he  calls 

A  I'OETICAL  CONSOLER. 

I  know  it  is  wrong,  too, 

But  Vm  bent  on  the  notion — 
ni  throw  myself  into 

The  deep  briny  ocenn. 
Where  mud-eels  and  cat-fish 

Od  my  body  shall  riot, 
And  flounders  and  flat-fish 

Select  me  fi>r  diet. 

There  aonndly  I'll  ilomber 

Beneath  the  roogh  billow, 
While  crabs  without  oumbej' 

Will  crawl  o'er  my  pillow. 

We  onote  the  following  stanza,  in  a  TerydliFerent 
strain,  ftx>m  a  pleasing  lyi'ic,  written  when  tho  author 
was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  hypochondiaa  :< — 

The  heart  thy  kindness  wooed  from  grief, 

Is  henceforth  all  thy  own ; 
The  flowers  I  cnll  and  Inys  I  stnng 

Shall  be  for  thee  alone. 
If,  with  the  oorooal  1  weave. 

Thorns  haply  should  oombine. 
The  thorns,  my  love,  Ahall  be  for  dm* 

The  flowens  shall  all  be  thine  I 

Which,  if  it  be  madness,  has  a  very  pretty  method 
with  it.  The  following  lyric,  which  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  humour,  wiU  be  reco^ized  by  our  Scottish 
readers  as  an  imitation  of  a  familiar  old  ballad  r^— 

THE  TIME  0*  LAMMAS  TIDE. 

Twik  about  the  tina  &  Lammas  tide, 

In  tho  month  of  Angnst  it  fell» 
Thai  a  nuui  was  brought  to  Moniingside, 
Wha  cou*d  na  tak*  care  o'  hissel*. 

Oh*  the  barrin'  o*  the  door  I 

Weel,  weel,  weel  1 
The  baiTin'  o*  that  big  door,  wee)  t 

" Noo,  tell  me"  aaya he,  ** it  thia a  rich  plnoe, 

«<  Or  tell  mo  if  it  it  a  poor?" 
Bui  a'  that  they  did  waa  to  laugh  iu  his  fhce. 

And  to  steek  and  to  bar  the  door ! 

Oh,  the  biirrin*  o*  the  door  I  &c. 


**  It  is  a  place  that'll  mak*  ye  to  think, 

*'  Wliat  ye  dinna  seem  noo  to  ken, 
**  When  jv  ought  to  tak*  a  dnp  o*  gude  drink» 

**Ajid  when  ye  ought  to  refrain. 

Oh»  the  barrin*  oT  tht  door !  &c 

There  is  more  of  it  to  the  same  tune,  fiat  we  moat 
now  abandon  the  literary  department^  and  turn  to 
some  of  tiie  means  adopted*  under  the  modem  system 
of  management,  with  a  view  to  aeoeleTate  the  core  ol 
thepatient  where  a  core  is  possible. 

The  first  and  most  effective  means  is  labour,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Innafcic  signifies  rather  interesting 
occupation,  whidi  shall  afford  him  aneeable  distraction 
for  lus  thoughts,  than  hard  work,  in  county  Bsylunu 
this  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  toeatment— 
from  four-  to  five-sixths  of  the  inmates  being  usually 
employed  at  some  branch  of  industry  or  other.  Men 
are  at  work  in  gardening,  farminff,  and  in  workshops, 
where  many  handicrafts  are  earned  on ;  and  the  women 
in  washing,  ironing,  and  household  work.  Although 
the  labour  is  imperaiive  on  those  fitted  for  it,  the  effect 
is  found,  in  the  vast  migority  of  iostanoes,  to  be  highly 
beneficial  and  conducive  to  i«oovery.  Moping  mono- 
maniacs and  violent  madmen  have  by  it  been  restored 
to  the  use  of  their  faculties  and  to  society;  audio- 
stances  can  be  referred  to  of  persons  confined  for 
ten,  and  even  twenty  years,  who,  having  passed  their 
time  in  a  state  of  listless  apathy  and  idleness,  had 
come  to  be  considered  incurable,  uid  vet,  on  reverting 
to  the  forms  of  regular  industry,  haa  regained  their 
intelligence  and  health.  This  fact  is  now  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it,  or  recite indiridnal 
cases. 

Another  grand  means  is  recreation.  To  a  Icm&tio 
shut  out  of  the  world,  labour  is  itself  a  recreation,  and 
in  most  private  asylums  it  is  regarded  in  this  light 
the  patiente  working  as  much  as  they  choose,  and  n>> 
more.  But  where  eui|»loyinent  is  regular,  other  re- 
creations are  enjoyed  with  more  zert,  and  on  that 
account,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  of  too 
ezcitin|^  a  nature,  Uiey  are  found  all  tne  more  beneficial 
Music  is  one  great  resource.  In  most  asylums  a  band 
of  musicians  may  be  selected  from  the  lunatics  them- 
selves, wanting  only  a  leader  and  one  or  two  attendants 
to  organize  them  and  train  them  to  play  together. 
Concerts,  therefore,  form  a  chief  part  of  the  winter 
entertainments ;  and  to  them  may  be  added  dancing— 
to  which,  as  an  exercise  for  promoting  lunatic  diges- 
tion (whatever  we  may  think  of  it  as  an  amusement 
for  people  in  their  senses),  we  have  not  the  slightest 
objection — and  iiiral  excursions  and  picnic  paitiea. 
It  is  pleasing  also  to  know  that  religious  consolatioii 
can  be  imparted*  and  that  the  shattered  feelings  of 
many  a  poor  lunatic  have  been  soothed  by  the  great 
stoiy  of  love  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

From  the  above  brief  glauce  wo  msfy  gather  soste 
materials  for  an  answer  to  our  question,  but  not,  alas! 
for  a  complete  answer.  Theire  is  another  and  a  darker 
side  to  the  picturei  u{K>n  which  we  have  neither  the 
space  nor  the  indinaJbion  to  dwell  Lunacy  is  not  a 
iest  nor  a  trifle — ^nor  under  any  form  ia  it  a  thing  to 
be  lightly  judged  of,  much  less  to'  be  laughtfsd  at  Ai 
poor  Cowper  said,  so  tonohingly — 

'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppM^e, 
Forgery  of  fancy  and  a  dream  of  woea. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  profound  calamity,  oft«i 
worse  than  death  itself,  entailing  horrors  and  miseries 
of  which  the  sane  have  not  the  most  distant  conce|>tios. 
It  is  painful  to  know,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  science 
has  oiscovercd  and  kindness  can  achieve,  there  fl^e 
numbers  to  whom  recovery  is  hopeless — ^whose  delirer- 
ance  can  be  looked  for  but  from  the  grave.  Ah  1  who 
shall  tell  the  piiceless  blessing  of  uie  mens  tana  ta 
corpore  sano  t 
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Qui  ports  cent  toisM  cic  long. — Clement  ManA. 

NoTWiTHBTAHDiHQ  tho  apparently  aarrow  limits  of 
reiHuiwBiicc  Krchitectnre,  toere  is  not  a  cMt«aD  of  the 
ftoctd  uid  attractjie  penod  of  Francois  I.  that  has  not 
its  own  distinctiTe  ofaaraoter  and  aspect. 

OfaeiiMieeaiix  ia  altogether  peculiar.  Instead  of 
towering  aa  a  lofty  eioiBenae,  and  reljing  on  the 
height  of  ita  steep  approaches  as  one  of  its  prindpai 
defences,  it  reposes  in  a,  Talley,  reared  upon  th« 
fliagalar  fonndation  of  a  bridge.  Chanonceaoz  ia  one 
of  the  most  fairy-like  i«lioB  of  past  timea,  and  its 
whole  aspect  ia  bo  replete  with  thai  grace,  deganoe, 
and  riehnera  of  the  lomriotn  period  of  the  Yalois 
kings,  that!  we  regard  it  only  aa  a  aammer's-day  mlace 
or  a  royal  bower,  and  finrget  its  sterner  origin.  Chrat- 
onceanx was.nerertheless.once afortresB;  thishalcjon 
neat,  floating  as  it  were  upon  reeds  and  water-liUee, 
and  shaded  br  alder  trees,  had  its  doi^on  and  its 
buttressed  walls,  its  posterns  and  its  drawbridges.  Its 
moat  was  the  flowing  rirer,  and  its  defence  the  green 
meadows  on  the  hai£,  which  conld — all  smiling  as  they 
seemed — ba  laid  under  water  at  the  first  approach  of 
dan^r.  It  required  the  taste  of  a  Diane  ae  Poitiers 
and  the  gold  of  Henri  II. 'a  treaanry  to  transform  it 
into  the  enchanting  spot  we  now  behold. 

Of  its  early  history  we  hare  few  details,  but  in  1272 
it  was,  wa  are  told,  a  modest  mansion,  and  belonged  to 
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and  well  connected,  for  Uiot  even  claimed 
some  remote  relationship  to  the  blood  royal.  They 
were,  moreorer,  powerfnl,  and  napable  of  aopportin^  a 
oonaiderSifale  number  of  men-at-aims,  and  had  dislui' 
guished  themsdvea  in  the  field. 

During  the  reigh  of  the  nnfortnnate  Charles  TL 
Jean  de  Mar<;|nes  had  taken  part  with  the  Duke  of 
Bargnndr  agamst  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  YIl. 
He  was  faithless  to  his  sovereign,  and  treacherously 
concealed  the  English  troopa  in  the  donjon  to  keep 
watch,'  but  this  act  of  felony  had  its  reward.  The 
English  were  beaten  by  tJae  Mar^chal  de  Laval  Bois- 
Danphin  in  the  meadows  of  Saint  George,  between 
Hontrichard  and  BI6r£ ;  the  fortifications  of  Chcnon- 
oeaux  were  razed,  the  woods  were  out  down  d.  hattleur 
d'xnfaiMe,  and  the  cbfctelain,  declared  a  tiwtor  and  a 
rebel,  was  condemned  to  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
diahononi«d  days. 

Chenonceaux,  however,  was  not  confiscated ;  it  was 

S'ven  to  •Teen  II.  de  Harques,  son  of  the  preceding,  on 
s  rendering  faith  and  homage  to  the  King,  on  the 
12th  Hay,  1431.  This  seigneur  repaired  his  father's 
crime  by  fighting  valiantly  against  the  Elnglish,  and 
WBS  rewarded  by  a  permiaaion  to  boild  up  once  more 
the  walla  of  his  chltesu.  Pierre  de  la  Mari^uea  sno- 
ceeded  him,  and  being  of  a  turbulent  disposition  bid 
fair  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  grandsire.  Louis  XI., 
however,  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  bo  was  not  a 
man  to  be  trifled  with  nor  a  king  it  was  safe  to  ofiend; 
BO  Pierre  curbed  his  t«mper  and  adhered  ao  strictly  to 
the  line  of  duty  that  he  gave  the  monarch  no  chance 
of  a  quarrel  widi  him.     ifnfortunat^ly  for  him,  he  was 
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extravagant  in  liis  tastes  and  an  indifferent  man  of 
bosinesB ;  the  conseqnence  was  that  he  became  heavily 
indebted,  and  was  foiced  to  sell  his  fine  domain  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  It  was  a  sad  day 
when  the  anoient  family  de  Marques,  for  so  many 
generations  lords  of  the  soil,  could  no  longer  call  this 
prinoelv  habitation  theii-s.  It  is  said  that  fierre  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly  at  the  melancholy  and  dishanonr- 
ing  thought  that  the  honse  of  his  fathers,  the  cradle  of 
his  children,  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  wa«i  to  pass  for 
ever  into  other  hands. 

Thomas  Bohier,  Baron  de  S.  Cyergue,  was  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  ''chastel  and  seigneurie"  of  Chenon- 
ceaux.  He  also  was  of  an  Auvorgnal  family,  and  was 
married  to  Oatherine  Brifonnet,  an  alliance  which 
greatly  added  to  his  power  and  influence.  From  being 
chamberlain  to  Louis  XI.,  Charles  YIII.,  Louis  XII., 
and  Francois  I.,  he  became  general  of  finances  and 
lieuteuant-general  for  the  king  in  Milan,  Having 
determined  to  expend  some  of  his  superfluous  wealm 
on  the  enlargement  and  embellishment  of  Chenon- 
ceaux,  and  to  adopt  the  style  of  architecture  then 
in  vogue,  he  began  operations  in  1515,  with  the  help 
ol  what  architect  is  unknown,  reserving  very  little  of 
the  ancient  edifice.    Neith^  taste  nor  expense  were 

Sared  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  costly  and  exquisite 
ifices  of  the  day.  The  time  occupied  m  this  elabora- 
tion of  ornament  at  last  began  to  weary  the  patience 
of  the  wealthy  proprietor,  and  he  was  wont  to  lament 
he  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  to  express  hi«  feai*8 
that  he  should  never  see  the  end  of  his  labours.  He 
caused  to  be  inscribed  in  various  parts  of  the  building 
the  following  expressive  line  :— 

6'il  viot  k  poiot,  m'en  soviendni. 

NevcHhelest,  the  result  of  all  this  patience,  labour, 
and  cost  became  the  theme  and  the  admiration  of  all 
the  country  round,  when  in  the  midst  of  hi*  interesting 
supervision  Thomas  Bohier  received  the  kind's  com- 
mands to  betake  himself  to  Milan,  and  his  building 
operations  were  of  necessity  left  to  the  care  of  Cathe- 
rine Brifonnet,  his  wife.  In  the  midst  of  his  distant 
preoccupations,  however,  he  did  not  forget  his  smiling 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Cher,  and  obtained  from 
Fvanfois  I.,  in  1517,  letters  patent  authorizing  him  to 
build  a  bridge  across  that  river;  but  this  pvojeet  he 
did  not  live  to  aooomplish.  Thomas  Bohier  had  seen 
the  last  of  his  native  Ismd  and  of  his.  beautiful  palaoe 
on  the  bridge ;  he  died  at  Milan  on  the  14th  Mai»h« 
1524,  and  his  body  was  embalmed  and  sent  home  to  be 
int^red  at  8.  Satumin,  in  a  chapel  enriched  with  gold 
and  azure,  whioh,  a  i^w  brief  years  later,  his  faithful 
Oatherine  was  to  share  with  him. 

After  the  death  of  Thomas  Bohier,  whispers  went 
ab]x>ad  that  one  of  the  hastening  causes  of  his  death 
had  been,  as  Theodore  Hook  would  have  said,  **  some* 
thing  wrcmg  in  the  chest"  When  the  treaau^  watf 
opened  and  the  acooimts  were  audited,  a  waful  defi* 
cienoy  of  pubUc  money  was  detected,  whereas  the 
wealth  acenmulated  by  Thomas  Bohier  had  attained 
fabulous  proporidonfi.  A  bed  of  jusikice  decixved  him 
finiilty  of  malversation  of  funds,  and  oondemned 
Antoine  Bohierr  his  son,  to  restore  to  the  state. a  con- 
siderable snm.  This  sentence  threatened  rc^  to  the 
family,  but  matters  having  atood  over  until  1533, 
Francis  L  agreed  to  aooept  in  liev  of  the  prescribed 
amount  the  chiteaa  and  domain  of  Ohenonceaaz^ 
"^lich  thus  became  royal  properiy^  It  waa  taken  pos^ 
session  of  on  the  king^s  behalf  by  the  Oonn^taUe  AJossk^ 
de  Montmorency  and  Philibert  Babon  de  laBovr* 
daisiere. 

Fran9ois  L  made  Sequent  visits  to  Chennneemix^ 
and  to<>k  with  him  his  danghter-in-law,  Catherine' ds 
Medicis,  who  from  the  memcnt  she  saw  it  oast  her 
loiuring  eyes  upon  this  enchantuig  residencei 

When  Oatherine  de  Med&ois  set  her  heart  npoiVr  any 


object  there  was  very  little  doubt  as  to  her  Tiltimately 
gaining  it;  and  we  shall  see  how  she  fulfilled  the 
promise  she  made  to  hereof,  uiat  at  whatever  cost 
Chenonoeaux  should  one  da^  be  hers. 

On  the  death  of  Francois,  Diane  de  Poitiers— wlio 
not  only  admired  the  Chateau  de  Ohenonceaux  for  ita 
own  sake,  but  eagerly  coveted  it,  that  she  might 
triumph  over  her  detested  rival,  the  queen— hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  an  unguarded  moment,  to  ask  the 
king  for  it  as  a  gift.  Henri  11.,  who  could  refuse  her 
nothing,  granted  it  without  hesitation,  and  Catherine's 
rage,  when  she  heard  of  the  transaction,  knew  no 
bounds;  she  however  dissembled  her  displeasure  and 
bided  her  time. 

Once  mistress  of  the  place,  Diane  detennined  to 
reader  it  as  sumptuous  as  the  most  gorgeous  of  the 
royal  palaces.  She  reoonstructed«  according  to  her  own 
taste,  the  southern  facade  of  the  Chllteau,  and  built 
the  nine  arches  projected  by  Thomas  Bohier  forty 
Tears  before.  Tins  was  an  inconceivable  improvement 
to  the  building,  for  she  oovered  it  with  a  galleiy,  not 
only  in  itself  a  tasteful  additioiL  but  affor%ig  a  com* 
mnnication  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher,  where  the 
pleasure  grounds  we^  laid  out  with  the  greatest  taste 
and  luxury,  in  lawns  and  flower-borders,  bowers  and 
groves,  grottoes  and  fountains. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  improvements  a  strong 
hand  arrested  Diane's  exultation ;  the  eudden  death  of 
the  king  destroved  Diane's  future,  and  his  grave  waa 
that  of  all  her  hop»es.  The  royal  corpse  was  not  yet 
cold,  when  Catherine,  unable  to  contain  herself  on; 
longer,  sent  to  demand  possession  of  the  Chateau  de 
Chenonoeaux,  and  with  it  of  the  crown  jewds  of  which 
Diane  had  possessed  herself.  The  quondam  {avourite 
was  now  powerless  to  eootend  with  the  imperious 
queen,  who  was  determined  to  make  her  t&A  how  com* 
plete  was  her  fall.  She  yielded  up  her  trophies  almost 
without  resistance,  although  Catnerine  made  a  &ho« 
of  justice  by  giving  her  in  exchange  the  Chateau  de 
Chaumont,  to  which  she  herself  had  taken  a  great 
dislike.  Diane  never  occupied  it,  but  retired  to  Anet, 
where  she  died  six  years  after,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
Chaumont  was  left  to  her  eldest  daughter,  Mdlle.  de 
Bouillon. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  saw  herself  mistress  of  this 
coveted  abode,  she  began  by  devising  all  the  improre- 
ments  and  additions  by  wldch  she  could  possibly  em- 
bellish it.  She  constructed  an  entirely  new  wing,  in- 
tended for  the  accommodation  of  the  court ;  and  sbe 
added  two  long  galleries,  in  which  she  could  give  hunt- 
ing banquets  lay  torohtightf  andindniffe  in  ether  fes- 
tivities then  in  vogue.  Bhe  sent  to  Italy  for  statoM  to 
e]iid>eUiBh  the  halls  and  ehambers,  and  for  medaUiouE 
of  the  choicest  marbles.  And  here  the  Elorentine 
prinoesB  held  her  eourt;  here  she  received  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  tiie  day,  and  among  them  the 
poet  TasBO,  who  arrived  in  fi»pce  in  i&  suite  of 
Oordinal  d'Este.  Mary  Stuart,  too,  the  infant  bride  of 
sixteen)  whose  beautiful  little  head  had  to  sasUin  ^e 
burtdien  ol  two  crowvis^  passed  part  of  her  brief  married 
Ufe,  whSeh  may  be:  said  to  have  ended  w^  its  honer- 
moon,  in  this  f  aJronred  retreat. .  Like  at  raanliew,  briglit 
ajid  lovely,  a  eveaimre  made  of  snuiea  and  tears,  she 
appeared  within  the  snaay  gwrdena  o£  Oheaalinffaax.  A 
momisnt  moiB,  and  she  was  ffane-'-*gone  themoe  and 
^ne  for  ever  £iH>m  her  beaqtif m  France^  iiie  land  of  her 
innocent  <>hdld]K>od  and  of  hopes  defined  ttmac  to  be 
realized. 

We  seemed  almost  to  feel  her  preaenee  when  th^ 
took  US  into  a  lauge  oak-pannelled  ohaiaber,  fnmiiB^ 
in  the  purest  vsnaiesance  taste,  and  toSd  na  it  was  juit 
as  she  had  left  11  There  stood -the  elajborate  cabiactB 
and  chairs,!  and  the  carved  bedstead,  hung  with  tich 
crimson  satin  damask,  in  whieh  she  slept ;  there  wis 
the  polished  floor  she  trod«  the  vecy  ghum  (the  irst 
Venetian  glass  ever  bnoo^bt  to  £branGe>*-<wliich  leieeted 
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her  f ace-^-^bow  reid  that  aeomed  1  tlxe  toilet  table  bef <Mre 
i^rbich  she  sat,  and  the  walla  that  echoed  her  woida, 
her  prajera,  perhaps,  even  then*  her  aighf  I 

Catherine  de  Medicis  waa  at  Chenonceaux  when  the 
Due  d'Anjou,  afterwards  king  of  Poland,  and  finally 
Henri  IlL,  returned  yictorious  from  the  battle  A 
Montcontour.  The  joy  she  experienced  at  this  event 
was  80  gi*eat  that  she  exolaimed»  "  Henceforward  let 
Chenonceaux  be  known  only  as  J^onnet-sumv^IZs^." 
This  idea,  however,  was  not  adopted,  and  Chenonceaux 
retained  its  orij?inal  name.  In  1577,  when  Henri  HI. 
returned  from  f  oland  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France, 
Catherine  de  Medicis  gave  a  grand  banquet  at  Chenon- 
ceaux to  celebrate  the  occurrence.  The  details  of  these 
festivities,  as  related  in  the  "  Journal  du  Eegne  de 
Hemi  III.,"  ai'e  impressively  suggestive  of  the  morality 
at  the  Court:  This  entertamment  is  said  to  have  coat 
more  than  100,000  livres.  which  sum  was  raised  under 
the  name  of  a  loan,  from  among  the  wealtbiest  of  the 
king's  servants,  who  very  soon  reimbursed  themselves 
with  interest,  out  of  the  pockets  oi  the  people^— such 
was  the  license  of  the  time& 

On  the  death  of  Catherine,  at  Bloia,  in  1589, 
Chenonceaux  became^  by  her  bequest^  the  p^perty  of 
Louise  de  Yaudemont,  the  n^lected  but  faithful  wife 
and  widow  of  Heooui  III.  She  had  been  residing  here 
alone  for  six  months*  when,  after  a  futile  endeavour  to 
conceal  from  her  the  fatal  truth,  news  was  brought  her 
of  the  assassination  of  her  royal  husband  hy  Jacques 
Clement,  in  the  same  year.  £ouise  survived  till  1601, 
and  passed  her  widowhood  here,  the  rooms  she  oocupied 
being  hxmg  with  black  velvet.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
stiU  remain  inscribed  these  words :  *'  Bffivi  monumenta 
doloris." 

The  queen,  whose  whole  life  was  now  spent  in  works 
of  charity,  clothed  in  weeds  of  white,  was  venerated  by 
all  the  country  round,  and  known  as  "La  Beine 
Blanche." 

With  the  "White  Queen**  disappeared  the  regal 
prestige  of  Chenonceaux.  It  now  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Fi*an9oiBe  de  Mercoeur,  wife  of  Cesar  Due  de  Ven- 
dAme,  natural  son  of  Henri  IT.,  by  Gabrielle  dTEsti'des, 
then  into  the  family  of  Bourbon- Oond6.  In  1733  it 
was  sold  to  Claude  du  Pin,  and  Madame  du  Pin,  being 
distinguished  by  her  literary  tastes,  established  what 
we  may  almost  term  a  "salon  bleu'*  within  the  old 
historic  walls.  The  palace  now  belongs  to  M.  le  Comte 
Ren6  de  Villcneuvo,  ner  grandson,  but  is  regarded  as  an 
historical  monument,  and  has  been  restored  at  the 
<}xpen8e  of  the  countiy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
owiuff  to  the  universal  respect  in  which  Mdme.  du  Pin 
was  held,  Chenonceaux  was  spared  aU  violence  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution ;  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  few, 
if  not  the  only  royal  edifice  which  has,  save  for  the 
ravages  of  time,  come  down  to  us  uninjured. 


MAXimiUN. 


TiTE  glories  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  l^ends  of  the 
Cid,  and  of  the  palacuns  who  fought  with  Cnarlemagne, 
seem  to  come  back  to  us  as  we  read  the  stoiy  oi  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  ^e  tidings  of  his  death,  and 
the  melancholy  end  of  his  heroic  enterorise  sent  a 
thrin  of  horror  through  Europe,  that  wifi  be  remem- 
bered  long  after  the  country  oi  his  adoption  has  been 
swept  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  merged 
in  the  American  Republic.  No  man  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic  on  a  nobler  mission.  He  went  to  carry  to  a 
disordered  and  degraded  countrv  the  message  of  peace 
and  of  good  government,  and  to  confer  upon  the 
Mexicans  the  blessings  of  Buropean  civilisation.  He 
left  an  enviable  and  nonoured  position  in  his  native 
land.  He  abandoned  home  and  friends.  He  went  on 
an  errand  of  difloulty  and  danger  with  the  enthuaiaam 


of  a  crusader  of  old  days.  True  to  the  traditions  of 
his  illustrious  race,  he  remained  at  his  post  when 
a  weaker  man  would  have  deserted  it.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  view  his  career  without  admiration  of 
his  chivalrous  heroism,  without  sorrow  for  the  un- 
timely fate  which  brought  it  to  so  disastrous  a  termi- 
nation. 

Mexico  for  manj  years  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  insurrections.  Between  1821  and  1862  there 
were  no  fewer  than  forty-six  revolutions,  and  the  reins 
of  government  were  assumed  by  seventy-six  presidents. 
No  party  has  ever  been  for  long  dominant  in  the  state ; 
and  the  unhappy  country  has  been  in  a  condition 
of  anarchy  ana  disorder  for  which  there  is  scarcely 
a  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  history.  The  mixed 
Creole  race  has  constantly  been  in  rebellion  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  are  for  the  most  part  the  owners 
of  the  soil ;  and  assuredly  no  nation  in  the  world  was 
more  in  need  of  an  energetic  ruler,  who  would  utilise 
for  its  good  the  immense  resources  of  the  country,' 
and  restrain  the  perpetually  recurring  internecine 
warfare. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  man  who  originated 
the  idea  of  a  Mexican  empu-e,  which,  contentmg  the 
Mexicans  themselves,  would  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Euronean  powers.  He  had  neai'ly  disposed  of  the 
troublesome  Italian  question,  he  was  the  foremost  man 
in  Europe,  and  it  seemed  a  grand  and  appropriate 
design,  to  result  in  honour  and  glory  to  Irance,  and 
in  infinite  good  to  the  hybrid  and  quarrelsome  race 
who  were  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  It  waa 
possible  that  America  might  not  like  a  European 
potentate  interfering  with  affairs  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  but  just  at  this  particular  juncture 
America  was  sufiBlciently  occupied  with  a  terrible  war. 
The  French  imperial  army  invaded  Mexico  under 
Marshal  Bazaine ;  and  when  the  hist  ruffian-president, 
Juarez,  had  fled  to  Washington ;  when  there  was  no  one 
to  represent  the  "liberal  or  x-epublican  cause  but  a 
handiul  of  skulking  guerillas,  or  half -caste  filibusters; 
when,  in  abort,  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  experi- 
ment, the  empei'or  looked  around  him,  Uke  his  uncle  of 
old,  for  a  king. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  chosen  man  should  be  one 
whom  not  ovlj  Mexico  but  Europe  would  respect; 
some  one  superior  to  the  wretched  series  of  presidents 
with  which  that  oountiy  had  been  cursed.  And  the 
emperor  chose  wisely  m  selecting  the  Grand-duke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  for  the  post.  As  viceroy  of 
Milan,  before  the  victory  of  Magenta  expelled  him 
from  that  city ;  as  the  active  organiser  of  the  Austrian 
navy ;  as  a  prince  beloved  by  all  for  his  generous  and 
heroic  nature ;  he  seemed  indeed  the  appropriate  instru- 
ment for  reviving,  under  propitious  auspices,  the  bway 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  New  Spain.  A  deputation 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  Mexico  waited  upon 
him  at  his  palace  of  Mirauiar  on  the  3rd  of  OctoBer, 
1863,  and  made  him  a  formal  offer  of  the  imperial 
throne.  He  accepted  it  with  no  unwise  haste.  He 
took  counsel  with  his  father-in-law,  the  late  king 
of  the  Belgians,  the  sagest  monarch  in  Europe;  he 
consulted  his  friends  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  and 
he  consulted  his  wife,  the  lovely  and  nigh  -  souled 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Belgium.  Many  delicate  nego- 
tiations had  to  take  place  with  European  powers,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1864  that  Maximilian 
finally  accepted  the  throne.  He  sailed  with  his  con- 
sort not  long  afterwards  from  Trieste,  in  an  Austrian 
frigate,  the  Novara;  and  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  24th  of  Mav,  they  entered  the  capital  amid  mani- 
festations of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  12th 
of  June. 

Six  months  had  scarcely  come  and  gone  when  Maxi- 
milian became  aware  of  the  utter  rott^iness  of  Mexican 
society.  He  endeavoured  to  educate  it,  to  infuse  into 
it  something  of  commercial  enterprise;  to  give  tone 
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to  ite  system,  and  self  resp^t  to  its  leaders ;  but  in 
vain.  No  sooner  had  he  conciliated  one  party  than  he 
drew  down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  another ;  and 
althoneh  he  prosecnted  internal  reforms  with  vigour, 
and  laboured  hard  at  his  adnunistrative  post,  he  felt 
that  he  was  making  but  little  progress. 

He  mieht  nevertheless  have  prospered,  and  have 
brought  de  Mexicans  to  see  the  OTeat  advantages  of 
good  government,  had  not  the  fall  of  Richmond  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Confederation  given 
the  Americans  the  opportunity,  which  the  cabinet 
at  Washington  had  lonff  desired,  of  putting  such 
pressure  upon  the  French  emperor  as  would  mduce 
him  to  withdraw  his  army.  The  American  govern- 
ment, desirous  of  popular  applause,  and  having  no 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  government  that  was  not 
republican,  had  all  along  favoured  the  miscreant 
Juarez,  and  acknowledgca  him  as  the  rightful  ruler 
of  Mexico,  even  when  he  was  skulking  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  accredited  represent^^tive  from  the 
cabinet  of  Washington  had  to  return  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  comd  not  be  found.  It  was  hinted  that 
if  the  French  army  was  not  withdrawn  from  Mexico 
the  occupation  of  that  country  would  be  made  a  catus 
heUi ;  and  from  a  war  with  America  France  could  have 
very  little  to  gain.  It  was  a  sore  trial  for  the  French 
emperor.  He  was  much  disposed  to  resent  the  insolent 
menaces  of  the  American  government,  and  he  felt 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  uphold  MgLTim^lmTT ;  but 
at  length  he  gave  way,  and  the  fiat  went  forth  that 
the  French  army  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico, 
and  Maximilian  left  to  his  own  resources,  if  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  retreat  with  it. 

And  then  occurred  one  of  the  most  affecting  inci- 
dents in  this  sad  and  romantic  page  of  history.  The 
Empress  Charlotte,  who  had  all  elong  ably  seconded 
her  nuflband,  now  resolved  to  visit  Europe,  and  en- 
deavour to  win  from  the  emperor  a  continuance  of  his 
suppoH.  Little  did  she  thinjc  when  she  parted  &om  her 
beloved  husband  that  thej  would  never  meet  again  in 
this  world,  or  what  a  tragic  fate  was  in  store  for  her 
gallant  Maximilian.  Her  petition  to  the  emperor  was 
fruitless,  and  in  her  despair  she  sought  the  aid  of  the 
pope,  who,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  was  power- 
less to  aid  her.  Disappointment  deepened  into  de^air, 
and  finally  into  dementia.  She  was  taJcen,  with  laint 
hope  of  recovery,  to  Miramar,  while  her  husband,  whose 
position  had  by  this  time  become  well  nigh  desperate, 
entrenched  himself  at  Orizaba.  Although  the  French 
army  was  withdrawn,  he  still  clung  to  the  country  of 
his  adoption;  and  since  many  noble  Mexicans  had 
trusted  m  him,  he  would  not  betray  that  trust ;  but 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  illustrious  race,  be  would 
sacrifice  all  save  honour. 

We  may  pass  over  the  time  that  intervened  between 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  aimy,  when  the  awful 
tidings  of  his  wife's  calamity  came  to  add  to  his 
misfortunes,  and  the  fatal  day  when  he  was  betrayed. 
His  troops  were  deserting  him  on  all  sides,  and  with 
five  hundred  Austrians,  the  remnant  of  the  army  that 
had  served  under  his  faithful  General  Me^jia,  he 
betook  himself  to  Queretaro,  where  he  made  a  final 
stand. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  reduced  to  such  extre- 
mities, that  their  only  i^maining  chance  was  a  vigor- 
ous sortie ;  and  had  Maximilian's  plan  been  carried  out, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  enemy  s  lines,  and  effecting  a 
passage  to  the  sea  coast.  But  here  treacheiy  was  at 
work.  A  certain  Colonel  Lopez,  whose  name  will  be 
for  ever  infamous,  who  had  been  a  trusted  friend  of 
the  emperor,  for  a  bribe  of  10,000Z.  betrayed  his 
master,  and  led  the  besiegers  into  the  citadel,  which 
instantly  capitulated.  Nor  was  this  all.  Marquez, 
whom  tne  emperor  had  despatched  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of 


collecting  troops,  shamefully  betrayed  his  trust;  and 
by  the  use  of  f  or^^  credentials  assumed  the  powers  of 
a  dictator  in  Mexico,  instead  of  returning  to  his  master. 
By  assuring  the  Austrian  troops  who  were  with  him 
that  the  capture  of  the  emperor  was  only  an  invention 
of  the  Liberals,  although  he  had  received  official 
reports  of  the  fact  about  four  days  after  it  occurred, 
he  caused  them  to  prolong  their  resistance  to  Juarez, 
and  by  thus  further  provoking  the  rage  of  the  enemy, 
contributed  with  other  circumstances  to  seal  the  fate 
of  Maximilian.* 

And  now  came  the  closing  scene  of  the  tragedy — ^the 
terrible  finale  to  an  expedition  inaugurated  with  such 
high  hopes  and  joyous  expectations.  It  is  believed 
that  Maximilian  might  have  escaped  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, but  when  he  knew  that  his  faithful  generals, 
MecHia,  Miramon,  and  others,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  share  their  fate.  A 
court-martial  was  held  in  the  theatre,  which  was 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  but  of  that  mockery  of  a  trial, 
where  there  was  a  i>alpable  predetermination  to  con- 
demn the  accused,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Tbe 
emperor  and  his  two  generals  above-mentioned  were 
put  on  their  trial  tocher,  and  the  court  consisted 
chiefly  of  boys  under  Wenty  years  of  age. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l§th  of  May,  Maximilian, 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  Qenerals  Miramon  and  Medjia, 
were,  at  the  command  of  Juarez,  led  out  to  be  shot. 
They  were  taken  in  a  coach,  and  when  near  the  place 
of  execution  the  emperor  descended,  and  walked  firmly 
to  the  place  of  death. 

There  was  grandemr  on  his  foreKcad, 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye ; 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

llore  proadly  than  to  die. 

He  gave  an  ounce  of  gold  to  each  of  the  soldiers 
appointed  as  executioners,  and  after  embracing  his 

fenerals  he  came  forward,  and  in  sight  of  a  dFea<^nl 
eath,  he  spoke  these  heroic  words: — "Mexicans — 
])erson8  of  my  class  and  origin  are  marked  by  Crod 
either  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  or  to  die  as  mart^Ts 
in  their  cause.  Called  by  a  portion  of  you,  I  came  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  Ambition  I  had  none.  I 
came,  actuated  by  the  b^  wishes  for  the  future  of  my 
adopted  country.  Mexicans,  may  my  blood  be  the  last 
spilt,  and  may  it  regenerate  this  wretched  country.*^ 
And  then  the  royal  martyr  stood  up  to  die. 

We  need  not  tell  here  how  the  soldiers  did  their 
work  in  a  bungling  manner;  how  the  bullets,  as  it 
were,  slew  him  by  inches ;  but  at  last  the  hideous  deed 
was  consummated. 

The  part  which  the  American  government  played  in 
the  coUapse  of  the  Mexican  empire  will  always  be 
remembered  to  its  dishonour.  Had  it  not  from  the 
first  offered  a  sinister  and  selfish  opposition  to  an  en- 
terprise noble  in  itself,  and  conducive  U>  the  regenera- 
tion of  an  utterly  effete  republic,  lfn.-rimiliiM^  might 
now  have  been  reigning  prosperously  over  Mexico. 

So  ends  the  saddest  page  of  contemporary  history. 
A  noble  and  lovely  lady  deprived  of  her  reason,  a 
gaUant  gentleman  ^ully  slain ;  their  only  sin  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  an  ungrateful  nation.  Saddest  of 
all  steries  this  feneration  will  have  to  tell  to  another 
is  that  which  remtea  how  bravely  the  archduke  started, 
how  nobly  he  fell ;  and  in  recounting  the  8onK>w8  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  greatest  ot  all  wiU  be  the  ', 
murder  of  the  high-souled  and  chivalrous  Mft^rimiHni^ 
the  martyr-emperor  of  Mexico. 

*  Daring  the  'aUty-seTen  days  the  aiege  lasted  no  food  entered 
the  city,  oontaiaing  over  200,000  iohahitaats.  NeoaBsarics  oi'  h^ 
therefore,  rase  to  a  fabulous  price,  bread  being  firom   lOx.  to  ISj;. 

fer  lb.,  meat  of  lean  milch  cows  4s.  per  lb.,  horse  flesh  from  9dL  to  Is. 
ndian  com  or  maixe,  which  is  sometimes  sold  for  85*  a  cary « of 
800  lbs.,  was  30f. ;  lean  fowls  8s.  etdi,  eggs  three  for  2t. 
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A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  SEEPEERD. 


In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  particHli 
ing  ijheep-aheariiig  in  Buenoa  Ajrcs,  with  an  engraving, 
from  a  w'Swing  mode  on  the  spot,  of  the  busy  scene  m 
an  cstancia  where  as  manv  as  20,000  sheep  are  sheared 
in  one  season.  Some  sddiCioual  facts  are  sabjoined, 
not  lees  interestiiig. 

A  shepherd's  hnt  or  house  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  called 
0.  jioxtto ;  the  shepherd  is  a  paeriero,  who  is  generallj 
paid  hj  aa  allotment  of  one  third  of  the  wool  and  one 
third  the  increase,  besides  being  allowed  as  mnch 
mutton  as  he  can  consnme.  The  onlj  hope  of  snccess 
for  an  emigrant  is  to  get  aji  engagement  on  these 
terms ;  for,  if  the  owner  of  a  smaJl  capital,  he  would 
almost  certainly  lose  it  and  be  ruined  if  he  purchaaed 
H,  part  of  a  flock,  which  som«  have  imagined  to  be  the 
high  road  to  fortune.  It  is  sa  uphill  stragele  on  the 
plan  of  "  thitda,"  the  writer  having  been  told  bj  stewLj 
indaatriooB  men,  well  qnolified  for  their  business,  that 
after  a  battle  of  eight  or  nine  jeius  they  were  in  worse 
circnnistancca  than  when  they  first  arrived  in  the 
country. 

Ptiestoa,  like  eatancias,  arc  of  various  sizes.  Some 
are  merely  rude  huts  contuining  a  single  room,  fur- 
uiHhed  with  one  or  more  ox  akidU,  facetiously  called 
"  ivory  chairs,"  and  a  hide  for  a  bed ;  whilst  others  are 
comfortable  cottages,  fumiBhed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  houses  of  small  fannei's  or  labourers  in 
England. 

SnepherdB  (on  Uiirds)  arc  generjliy  unmarried  and 
livo  alone.  Their  dogs  are  their  only  companions, 
Some  of  them  do  not  hear  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
for  weeks.  I  have  been  told  by  more  than  one,  that 
when  they  first  took  possession  of  their  hermitages 
every  day  seemed  as  long  as  a  month ;  but  that  after  a 
time  they  got  accustomed  to  solitude  and  did  not 
dislike  it.    It  seems  on  unnatural  life,  however,  and  I 


fancy  the  feelings  must  become  so  far  petrified.  Tet 
many  of  them  are  kind-hearted  fellows,  and  the 
stronger  is  always  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcome  at  a 
pnesto.  On  his  arrivaJ  the  shepherd  kindles  a  fire  (of 
fat  and  sheep-dimg),  roasts  or  st«ws  mutton,  prepares 
tea  or  mat^,  produces  a  bottle  of  can^,  and  takes  eveiy 
pains,  which  appears  to  him  a  pleasure,  to  make  hu 
guest  comfortable.  On  rare  occasions  the  pueetero 
gives  a  party  (sab  rota),  and  fellow- shephei-ds  ride  for 
leagues,  after  their  sheep  ore  in  the  corrals,  to  spend 
the  night  in  mirth  and  sociality.  Roast  fowls  by  the 
dozen,  mutton  galore,  biscuita  and  tea,  are  provided  for 
the  bodily  needs,  and  gin  and  can£  help  to  drive  away 
dull  care.  The  spirits,  so  long  depressed,  rise  In  an 
inverse  proportion  on  that  very  account.  Songs  ore 
sung,  jests  are  cracked,  and  in  due  time  the  mirth  and 
ftm  grow  fast  and  furious.  The  party  disperses  about 
cock-crow,  each  member  trustisg  to  tne  sagacity  of  his 
horse  to  find  the  way  home. 

Herdinc  sheep  is  all  done  in  Buenos  Ayres  cither 
on  horseback  or  on  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The 
shepherd,  whilst  busied  with  his  household  ofiairs,  his 

!|uinta  or  garden,  occasionally  mounts  the  ladder 
eading  to  Uie  chimney-top,  from  which  he  obtains  a 
wider  prospeot  of  the  camp,  and  his  practised  eye  can 
distinguish  his  flock  amongst  a  jungle  of  thistles  when 
it  is  invisible  to  others.  He  con  also  guess  veij 
accurately  what  his  sheep  intend  to  do — whether  they 
mean  to  remain  on  their  qvertneia,  or  proper  pasturage, 
or  are  inclined  to  wander  into  forbidden  ground.  He 
requires  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  lest  they  meet  and 
mix  with  another  flock,  an  accident  that  sometimes 
happens,  and  which  occasions  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  the  separation  can  only  be  effected  by  catching  and 
lifting  out  of  the  corral  eveir  individual  member 
of  one  of  the  flocks.  Every  shepherd  owns  two  or 
three  horsea,  and  one  is  always  kept  saddled  and  tied 
up,  that  he  may  he  able  to  g^op  to  his  flock  at  any 
motneot.  In  pamperoa — the  tremendous  gales,  often 
laden  with  dust,  that  sweep  across  the  pampas — the 
shepherd  is  obliged  to  be  douhly  vigilant  and  to  keep 
with  his  flock,  as  the  sheep  run  at  lull  gallop  before 
the  hurricane,  and  are  often  entirely  lost.  A  little 
before  noon  in  summer  sheep  arrange  themselves  into 
curiously  regular  mosses,  and  sleep  for  several  hours. 
It  is  then  the  shepherd,  if  so  ioctined,  may  also  take 
his  siesta. 


SLUMBER. 


WiTROnr  owning  to  any  weak  sentimental  ism,  we  oi'o 
of  the  Ettrick  shepherd's  opinion,  that  earth  aSbrds  no 
lovelier  sight  thiin  that  of  a  babe  at  rest  on  its 
mother's  bosom.  The  coloured  print,  from  an  original 
painting  by  C,  W.  Cope,  which  we  present  to  the 
reader  with  our  present  monthly  pai-t,  only  difiei-s  in 
one  particular  from  the  word-picture  in  "  Colin  and 
Kat«."  Instead  of  the  rustic  beauty  at  the  cottage 
door,  the  model  chosen  by  Mr.  Cope  is  a  lady,  and  ^ 
the  accessories  speak  of  refinement.  She  has  soiig  tho 
babe  to  sleep  to  the  finished  music  of  Mendelssohn  or 
Kiicken,  but  there  is  the  same  touch  of  nature,  whieb 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  in  both.  The  baby  boy  is 
"  doing  no  mischief,  bnt  only  dreaming  of  it."  For,  as 
Byron  writes— 


And  the  mother ! — is  the  not  dreaming,  loo,  a  sweet 
day-dream  of  the  years  to  come,  running  somewhat  in 
this  wise  P — 
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My  little  child,  wh&t  wilt  thoti  choose? 
Now  let  me  look  at  thee  and  ponder. 
What  gladnoB^  from  the  g;ladnei8es, 
Fatttrity  is  spreading  under 
Thy  gladsooM  sigfat*    .    •    . 

May  be  she  pictures  her  child's  perfect  happiness  in 
a  life  which  is  only  **  half  labour,  naif  repose ;"  or,  as 
she  parts  the  hair  from  his  beautiful  forehead,  am- 
bitious thoughts  are  awakened,  and  she  thinks  it  not 
unlikely  that  her  little  one  hereafter  may  think  it 
fitter— 

To  be  eloquent  and  wise, 

One  upon  whose  lips  the  air 

Tnrns  to  solemn  Terittes, 

For  men  to  breathe  anew,  and  win 

A  deeper-seated  life  within. 

Or  she  fancies  him  a  philosopher — a  poet-^why  not  P 
Is  there  anything  too  good — too  great,  which  she  is 
not  capable  of  wishing  for  her  darling  boy,  and  which, 
in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  thinks  he  will  not  live  to 
deserve  and  achieve?  Thus  she  dreams  of  a  golden 
future  for  him,  and  when  this  is  all  settled  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  woman's  nature  riseli  superior  to  all, 
and  claims  its  due,  as  she  looks  upon  his  present  help- 
lessness. What  is  it  she  then  says,  the  day-dream 
still  continuing  P  Ambitious  thoughts  and  wild 
fancies  have  been  busy — 

But  0,  my  babe  1  thy  lids  are  laid 
Close,  fast  upon  thy  check, — 
And  not  a  di^eam  of  power  and  sheen 
Can  make  a  passage  up  between  1 
Thy  heart  is  of  thy  mother's  made, 

Thy  looks  are  very  meek  I 
And  it  will  be  their  chosen  place 
To  rest  on  some  belored  fsce, 
As  these  on  thine-^aod  let  the  noiM 
Of  the  whole  world  go  on«  nor  drown 

The  tender  silence  of  thy  joys* 

Tlud  is  it,  after  aU :   perfect  rest  in  perfect  lova 
What  more  can  the  mother  desire  for  the  child  P    It 
is  to  this  that  all  her  musings  come  at  la«t,  as  she 
sings- 
All  is  still  in  sweetest  rest. 
Be  thy  sleep  soenely  blest ! 
Winds  are  moaning  o'er  the  wild, 
Lullaby,  sleep  on  my  child  t 

Close  each  little  drowsy  eye. 
Let  them  like  two  roeelets  lie  ; 
And  when  purple  mom  shall  glow, 
Still  as  roselets  freshly  blow. 

Lullaby,  sleep  on  my  child ! 

While  those  buds  the  mother  tends, 
And  with  kisses  o*er  them  bends ; 
She  ne'er  heeds  the  spring-time  near, 
Spring  and  summer  wait  her  here. 
Lullaby,  sleep  on  my  child  I 


PROFITABLE  SEE-KEEPING. 

Of  Abtiticul  Swabhing.— These  papers  would  be  incomplete 
without  ft  few  remarln  on  the  subject  of  '*  artificial  swarming," 
or,  as  it  should  more  correctly  be  called,  *^  the  formation  of 
twamu  hy  artificial  means"  Hitherto  I  have  presumed  that 
your  bees  are  allowed  to  swarm  in  the  natural  manner,  and  at 
the  bees'  pleasore, — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  apiary  may 
be  very  profitably  nonaged  in  laost  •eoaoBS  on  ibofc  principle. 
And  nature  here  is  most  sttnustiVe  in  her  mode  of  operation. 
What  eon  be  more  interesting  in  its  way  than  the  sight  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  air,  or  when  congregating  round  their 
queen  on  the  drooping  bough  of  a  tree  ?  And  yet  art  may  improve 
upon  notore  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects.  For  sometimes 
weeks  will  pass — not  seldom  a  whole  summer  (as  in  my  own 
case,  in  this  year  of  grace  1867) — ^without  a  single  swarm  issuing 
from  a  doxsQ  hives,  even  thoosrh  the  bees  may  have  been 


hanging  out  idly  in  great  inaaae»— IiIm  beoid  and  moustache, 
aioond  the  tnonm  of  the  hives— -which  to  those  who  are  aiudonfl 
to  increase  their  stock  of  bees  is  a  great  disappointment  At 
other  times  after  the  swarm  has  settled — ^not  seldom  after  it  has 
been  hived — the  still  greater  disappointment  awaits  the  owner 
of  seeing  his  bees  desert  in  a  body  and  being  lost  to  him,  when 
he  thought  them  safe  in  his  possession,  owing  to  their  having 
previously  selected  a  home  which  they  prefened.  Now  much 
of  this  delay  and  disappointment  will  be  avoided  if  only  we 
can  oompel  the  bees  to  swoim  at  our  own  time,  and  hefore 
they  have  chosen  their  future  dwelling.  I  proceed  therefore 
to  give  Instmctioins  for  the  (brmation  of  swarms  in  the  simplest 
and  safest  way-^omittlng  to  notice  various  methods  which 
have  been  tried  by  myself  and  others  with  more  or  less  suooess, 
but  whioh  require  the  practised  hand  of  an  experienced  bee- 
master.  At  this  method  I  have  aliMMiy  hinted  (page  539) 
when  Btippodng  the  case  of  a  qmsii  ttoing  found  in  a  cap  or 
super  which  had  been  taken  off  a  hive  with  a  view  to  plunder. 
This  not  uafiequently  happens  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June  (when  alone  it  is  safe  to  moke  artificial  swarms),  and 
occasion  may  be  taken  from  it  in  the  snrest  of  all  ways  to 
make  a  swarm,  and  with  the  least  possible  troubla  In  this 
case  proceed  as  follows  }—Fint  remove  the  parent  hive  or  box 
temporarily  to  some  little  distaaos^  substituting  for  it  an  empty 
hive  with  a  flat  top.  Upon  this  empty  hive  (which  must  hare 
a  good-sized  hole  in  its  top  boaid)  plaee  the  full  cap  or  super 
containing  the  queen  and  brood-comb.  Let  this  be  <ione  in 
the  busiest  part  of  a  warm  sonny  day,  when  the  bees  are 
mostly  abroad.  At  first  there  will  be  some  confusion,  but  in 
a  short  time  all  will  go  welL  Here  you  have  a  awaim  with 
Uttle  or  no  trouble.  It  will  be  a  fine  onSi  IM,  because  most  of 
the  old  bees  will  find  their  way  to  their  aeeustomed  locality 
from  the  parent  hive,  and  finding  their  queen  and  young 
brood,  they  will  remain.  Attention,  howeveri  must  be  paid  to 
the  parent  hive,  or  it  will  become  so  greatly  reduced  in  popula- 
tion by  this  tareatment,  as  to  run  great  risk  of  perishing 
altogether ;  the  more  so  as  a  new  queen  will  have  to  be  reared 
in  it,  and  several  weeks  must  pass  without  any  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  hive.  You  must  therefore  contrive  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  missing  bees.  This  is  easily  done,  some  hours 
later  or  the  next  fine  day,  by  a  second  shifting  of  hivea.  Look 
out  another  strong  stock  and  remove  it,  queen  and  all,  to 
another  place  in  youx  apiary  at  some  distance  ofi^  and  sub&tituu 
for  it  the  old  half-deserted  hive.*  This  will  restore  tho  balance, 
of  popuhitian  at  onoe ;  fi)r  in  this  instance,  the  queen  be  ic? 
moved  off  along  with  the  second  stock,  she  wiU^be  sure  io 
retain  about  her  a  laige  number  of  bees,  while  at  the  sami.- 
time  many  will  join  the  depopulated  hive  (now  located  in  thtir 
old  place)  and  assLst  in  rearing  the  young  queen  and  attending 
to  the  brood,  whioh  otherwise  would  perish  in  oonsiderahie 
quantity.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  on  this  plan  one  strann  U 
made  <Mtofiwo  9to€k$» 

This  then  is  the  one  only  safe,  easy,  and  *'  ptofitablo  "  method 
of  fonning  swazms  artificiaUy,  whieh  I  oan  vontare  to  xecom- 
mend  to  oottagenondiioviees  in  beekeeping.  A  little  practiec 
of  eoune  Is  required,  and  sene  oounge  and  perseveroBce  to 
ensue  sooeess.  It  is  not,  however,  dependent  on  intereepdng 
the  q«een>motber  in  a  cap  or  super.  At  any  time  a  swarm 
may  be  made  on  this  principle.  Only  if  the  queen  is  wt 
caught  in  a  super,  it  will  be  necessary  to  driw  the  boes  out 
of  ^e  Mvetogettier  with  their  queen  in  the  manner  deaeribed 
at  page  559,  and  to  put  the  driven  bees  in  a  new  hivo  in  the 
place  where  their  old  hive  stood ;  then  proceed,  in  the  manner 
detailed  above,  to  put  the  old  hive,  when  emptied  of  its 
inhabitants,  in  place  of  some  other  strong  stodr,  refDovin^ 
the  latter  to  a  new  stand  at  some  distance.  In  ordinary  SMsons, 
if  desirabloi  the  operation  may  be  repeated  a  month  later,  care 
being  taken  never  to  make  swarms  out  of  weak  hives,  and 
never  later  than  Bfidsummer. 

P.  V,  M.  F. 

^  Hers  let  m«  observe  that  it  will  be  found  very  nsefhl  to  haTc 
your  bees  diTided  into  two  or  more  apiaries,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  at  least  distant  from  each  other. 


FlBopIe^B  MaguiD^  October  6th,  1867.] 
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OHILDBEirS  GAMES— tmtinuedfrm  page  m^ 
THE  FLOWERS,  BIBDS,  AND  BUTTEKFLIES. 


Some  of  fhe  diildren  form  &  ring,  join  hands,  kncol  on  one 
knee,  and  bend  down  their  heads ;  those  are  tiie  flowers,  sleeping. 
The  rest  aw  Widfl  or  butterflies :  they  kneel  on  one  knee  in  tiie 
ring,  the  birds  corering  one  arm  over  their  fiuses  ,•  this  position 
is  kept  dttring  the  first  verse,  at  the  second  the  flowers  jump 


np  and  danoe  round.  At  *'  Rise  little ''  they  stop  and  laiso 
their  arms,  the  birds  and  butterflies  jump  up,  and  passing  out  of 
the  ring  flutter  about  the  room.  At  the  third  verse  the  flowers 
dance  round  again,  and  at  "Let  us  all  **  all  the  children  pair 
off  and  dance  round  the  room. 


All      the    world 


sleep,      Hush'd    in      slum   -   ber        calm 


deep  ; 


i 


i 


Flow  -  ers,   birds,      and      but    -    ter 
2nd  and  8rd  verses. 


p 


E 


t 


flies. 


Wait  -  ing       for        the      sun 


to 


nse. 


t 


•^ 


li 


^^ 


sun   shines    o'er 


^ 


3FP^ 


^ 


the       lea. 


Now      roa  -    es.         111  -  iea,       all,  a    -    wakel    The  sun   shines    o'er      the       lea.  The 


breeze  comes  all  your  bells  to  shake.  So  dance  right  mer-ri  -  ly ! 


Riao        lit  -  tic  birds  and     but  -  ter  -  flics,   TTp, 


Up,   and  leav«  your  neit,         Fly 

Now  all  are  up,  the  birdies  sing 
With  a  chirrup,  twee  twee,  twee  twee! 

The  butterflies  come  fluttering 
Round  all  tbe  flowers  they  see. 


qulok  to    0ee  tho    sun    a  -  rise,  And     sport  with    all    the     rest 


Let  us  all  dance  together 

Tills  sunshiny  weather,  Tra-la-la,  la  la^  la  k  I 

Until  merry  as  we 

AU  the  world  shall  be,  Tra-la-la,  la  la,  la  la ! 


THE  WINDMILL. 


go  wilh  their  right  hands,  join  their  left,  and  move  round  to 
tho  right;  third  verso  ad  the  flnt.    Four,  eight,  or  twelve 


ehildren  may  form  one  windmill,  by  making  each  sail  of  one^ 
two,  or  three.  Jn  the  latter  cases,  at  the  end  of  each  verae  the 
centro  one«  turn  to  the  outside,  and  the  outside  to  the  centre. 
The  two  opposite  wings  must  be  kept  in  a  straight  line 


Wind  -  mill,       wind  -  mill, 


why. 


You 


aro 


ing 


up 


I ..  I 


nit 


2i 


jSU 


high ;     You      are     whirl  -  ing      round 


I  am  whirling,  whirling  round. 
That  the  oom-seeds  may  be  ground ; 
'7?is  the  wind  so  wild  and  free 
Turns  me^  iMm»  me,  as  you  see. 


fast,       Aro     you 


iMtf 


The  oliildren  stand  in  a  ring,  taking  hold  of  hands.  Aa  thoy 
bing  they  move  round,  stamping  genUy  in  time  to  the  music ; 
during  the  first  verse  ihey  turn  to  the  right,  second,  left,  third. 


Blow,  wind,  blow,  with  might  and  main. 
Turn  the  windmill  round  again. 
Outside,  sails  are  whirling  round, 
Lttideb  com  is  being  ground. 


THE  WATERMILL. 

right    Ai  **  Clip-elap  "  they  stop,  clap  hands  and  stamp  louder, 
but  always  in  tima  to  the  musio. 


JXAlp    J^^ 


The     wa«>ter-miU  has 


so],  But     quick *ly     it     can 


The     wm  -*  ter  tornB  tlie 


wheel  round.  It  makes    »    sound  just      bo,       Clip    clap,     clip    clap,      clip    clap,  clip  clap,  clip    dap  I 


The  millor  and  his  children 
Are  powdered  white  with  meal ; 

And  well  they  love  to  hearken 
To  th'  sound  of  waterwheel. 

Clip,  clap,  &C. 


Thus,  all  day  long  the  wheel  goes. 

Until  the  com  is  ground ; 
It  turns,  and  foams,  and  splashes, 

And  always  makes  this  sound. 

Clip,  dap,  &o. 
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TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Pe0|>l<»'tf  Mtgazineb  OiMtr  SUi^  1867. 


J.  S.  [1^.  Andrew's  Mimton,  Gbavesend]  writes:  **I  believe 
Theophilus  to  be  correct  in  his  Btatemeut  that  *  Penny  Rieadings '  are 
falling  off.  However,  we  have  found  this  plan  succeed.  \  1st.  By  the 
kindness  of  some  ladies  and  amateors  we  divided  the  *  BeadSngs,' 
and  had  a  song  or  music  between  each  short  piece  read.  2nd.  We 
divided  the  room  longitudinally  up  the  centre,  so  that  the 
sizpenny  seats  and  paioy  seats  were  fairly  apportioned,  the  poor 
thus  being  put  on  an  equality  with  their  richer  neighbours.     The 

*  Readings  *  were  crowded,  paid  their  expenses,  and  left  a  considerable 
surplus  for  our  Mission." 

Alfred. — ^Tbe  banshee  is  a  supposed  supernatural  being,  whose  cry 
is  said  to  be  heard  when  a  member  of  the  O'Neil  family  is  about 
to  die.  A  short  aooannt  of  the  tradition  will  be  found  in  Mi*,  and 
Mrs.  Carter  Hall's  book  on  Ireland. 

Letitia. — ^Nothing  has  been  done  for  the  still  surviving  daughters 
of  the  poet  Robert  Bloomfield.  Will  you  favour  as  with  yoiir 
address? 

Enquirer. — Genealogical  inquiries  are  always  troublesome,  and  too 
often  misatisfactory  at  last;  we  will  try,  however,  what  we  can 
do  next  month. 

BALLTDA.VID. — We  Cannot  undertake  to  give  medical  advice,  and 
much  less  to  account  for  sufferings  which  would  perhaps  task  the 
ability  of  a  skilled  physician. 

John  Hammond  and  STULTas  ask  questions  in  which  we  cannot 
think  our  readers  in  general  would  feel  any  interest,  and  which 
should  be  asked  of  tradesmen  who  supply  the  articles. 

X.  X. — ^Probably  Mrs.  Barnard,  at  the  office  of  the  Female  Employ- 
ment Society,  would  be  able  io  furnish  the  information  you  require 
conceiiiing  Female  Benefit  Clubs. 

David  Williams. — The  coloured  plates  are  not  sold  separately  at 
present.  AU  acts  of  parliament  are  printed,  and  can  be  obtained 
tj  ordering  through  your  bookseller. 

Edward.— -A  book  of  instruction  in  shorthand  can  bo  got  from  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 

Emigrant. — Write  for  the  informatioa  you  require  to  the  offices  of 
the  Emigration  Board,  8,  Park  Street,  Westminster. 

Veritas  objects  to  the  manner  in  which  we  have  treated  his  former 
communication  lespccting  Richai'd  Foley  (see  correspondence,  p.  6  24), 
and  after  some  preliminary  observations  examines  our  argument 
as  follows: — "The  Saxon  king  entered  the  camp  of  a  usurp- 
ing race  in  his  own  kingdom*  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
their  secrets,  so  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  lay  his  plans 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  h£  dominions,  and  free  his  subjects  from 
the  yoke  of  a  conquering  despot.  The  scheming  peer  went  to  a 
foreign  land,  whence  we  imported  an  article  wiSch  Swedish  in- 
genuity had  been  able  to  produce  in  a  manner  superior  to  the 
English,  and  by  the  basest  hypocrisy  possessed  himself  of  secrets 
which  ultimatdy  proved  of  the  greatest  pecuniary  advantage  to 
the  schemer  himself  and  at  what  a  fearful  expense  to  those  who 
had  befriended  him,  whose  ruined  homes  and  blighted  prospects 
were  a  shameful  memento  of  their  spoiler^*  ingiatitode  (1).  The 
incongruity  of  the  analogy  is  even  more  glaring  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Pall  Mall  Casual,'  whose  name  will  always  awaken  emotions  of 
pleasure  in  the  heart  of  every  true  philanthropist.  For  what 
purpose  did  he  assume  a  felse  appearance?  Every  one  knows 
that  it  was  in  order  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  the  abuses  whidi  he 
thought  had  corrupted  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  by 
publishing  the  narrative  to  show  the  necessity  of  correcting  those 
abuses,  x  ou  overlook,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  difference  in 
the  results  which  followed  the  respective  adventures  of  R.  Foley 
and  the  '  casual.'  While  the  principal  object  of  the  '  casual  * 
was  to  efiect  an  improvement  by  his  deceit,  and  to  procure  additional 
comfort  for  that  portion  of  wretched  humanity  amongst  whom 
such  deceit  was  practised,  R.  Foley  sought  and  succeeded  in 
cheapening  an  article  of  oommerae,  by  depriving  (what  I  still  call)  a 
part  of  our  great  brotherhood— -even  those  whose  yery  secrets  he 
had  stolen— «f  the  well-deserved  reward  of  their  ingenuity.    The 

*  casual '  gained  nothing  ^2)  but  a  fame  which  needs  no  royal 
patent  to  perpetuate ;  while  R.  Foley  enriched  himself  and  gained 
a  title,  which,  like  some  others  blazoned  in  the  columns  of  the 

'  (3)  was  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  right, 
e  deed  which  procured  him  such  distinction  will  be  repudiated 


■peerage, 
lliedeed 


when  national  honours  shall  be  awarded  for  deeds  of  monl 
heroism,  and  not  for  actions  approved  of  mcrdy  becsuse  thej 
promote  the  nanow  views  of  a  selfish  political  eoooomj.  You 
say  *  the  question  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  original  popiietor- 
ship  of  an  idea;'  bui  you  fail  to  investieate  that  inquiry  which  I 
should  have  thou^t  worthy  of  being  placed  before  such  of  yonr 
readera  who,  like  myself,  may  be  ignorant  of  its  manifold  beKr- 
ings  (4).  How  is  it  that  the  law  protects  a  man's  patenttd  in- 
vention, which  is  but  the  risible  form  of  an  original  idea  (5)?  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  original  idea  ought  only  to  become  paUic 
property  in  the  event  of  its  being  likely  to  prove  of  uniTeral  good, 
as  for  instance,  the  art  of  piinting.  Had  this  art  been  moeo- 
polized  by  one  fiunily  for  merely  pecuniary  purposes,  and  coaU  I 
nave  foreseen  the  mightv  service  it  would  render  to  the  caose  d 
liberty  and  civilization,  1  should  have  deemed  no  deed  dishooooT- 
able  by  which  I  could  have  put  the  public  (not  mysdf  alooe)  in 
possession  of  the  secrets  by  which  such  beneficiBl  results  coold  be 
aohieved  (6).  In  condusion  (eays  Veritas]  I  beg  to  reterate  Uut 
1  cannot  perceive  any  legitimate  comparison  between  sudi  enmpks 
as  you  have  mentioned  and  the  case  of  a  man  who  uses  fool 
means  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  trade  secrets,  whether  beloogiog 
to  individuals  or  oommunitiest  which,  unlike  new  disooveriei,  only 
enrich  some  by  impoverishing  others,  and  can  only  theiefore  Ik 
compai-ed  to  fraudulent  gambling  transactions  *'(7). 

[No  doubt  the  essential  right  or  wrong  of  an  action  ai  viewtd 
by  the  eye  oi  Omniscience  lies  in  the  motive,  but  ^1)  is  it  prored 
that  Richard  Foley  was  not  influenced,  at  least  in  some  degm, 
by  a  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures  ?  (2)  It  our  oontspoB- 
dent  sure  that  the  **  Fkll  Mall  Casual "  was  not  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  journal  for  what  he  did,  and  has  he  gained  nothiiig 
by  his  reputation  since  ?  (3)  This,  at  any  rate,  is  altogether  beside 
the  question.  (4)  At  a  convenient  time  it  might  be  usefol  to 
write  such  an  essay,  but  it  is  by  no  meana  ilicumbent  on  as  to  d« 
BO  in  consequence  of  Having  expressed  tn  opinnn:  we  mtr 
have  neither  the  necessary  qualificatfona  nor  the  indioatiw  to 
enter  upon  such  a  question  in  detail.  (5)  The  policy  of  doiog  to 
has  been  questioned  by  scientific  men  of  high  standing.  (6)  This 
admission  is  altogether  in  our  favour,  only  *'  Veiitas  "  would  djum 
the  right  to  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  justice  of  the  occasion,  aad 
not  allow  the  same  right  to  Richai'd  Foley.  (7)  There  is  co 
"  new  discovery  "  that  would  not  be  a  "  trade  secret"  if  interested 
tradesmen  could  have  their  way.  Certainly  a  line  should  bednvn 
somewhere,  but  the  question  is  where,  and  by  toAom  f  The  kv 
of  patrats  itself  UmUs  the  right  even  of  a  known  inventor.— Ed.] 

FRAN90ia.--Previou8  to  the  Dutch  taking  povessieii  of  C<jko. 
cinnamon  grew  entirely  in  its  wild  static  and  it  was  even  belveve^ 
by  Europeans  as  well  as  natives  that  in  that  stale  alone  it  was  ta 
be  found  in  perfection.  The  avaricious  exactiona  of  the  Dutch  at 
last  induced  the  King  of  Kandy  to  employ  every  means  io  {neretit 
the  growth  and  propagation  of  ^nnamoo,  wnidi  coDStitntedtt 
that  period  the  wealUi  of  the  island.  During  thefintfctn^ 
Dutch  jurisdiction  cinnamon  was  alone  attended  to;  andCejIn 
was  profitable,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  amount  of  mBsasA 
it  produced.  M.  Falke,  the  Dutch  govenori  was  the  fixst  ^ 
more  especially  busied  himself  with  its  cultivation,  in  the  ynr 
1 664,  by  planting  trees  in  his  garden,  at  Grood  Pass,  near  Coloobc^ 
wheie  he  raised  a  plantation  of  several  thousand,  wfaidi  rieldri 
cinnamon  of  the  bwt  quality,  and  employed  tl)e  same  ore  tfd 
labour  to  extend  the  cinnamon  gardens  around  Colombo. 

Patience. — A  lady,  writing  under  tUs  signature,  having  read  tl« 
letter  of  Tabitha  Hopeful,  and  having  for  many  years  coosdend 
the  subject  of  domestic  servants,  wishes  to  ask  Tahitha  if  she  dee 
not  think  that  children  of  the  lower  class  intended  for  hoBsehfild 
aervioe  ought  to  learn  domestic  work,  the  same  aa  boys  and  girb  ve 
taught  a  trade  previous  to  undints^g  one?  It  is  heropiD''<B 
that  girls  ought  to  be  taught  to  do  pn^periy  whatever  thef 
underteke;  whereas  they  are  often  sent  out  in  the  world  as 
genera]  servants  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  an 
expected  to  do  everything  by  instinct,  consequently  they  do  nothing 
as  they  ought.  No  matter  what  the  age  of  a  girl  tiios  thnnr<'> 
upon  her  resources^  she  is  sure  to -hare  the  one  common  &alt«{ 

heedlessness Wages  make  no  difference  :  tbey  all  object 

to  being  told  what  is  right,  and  directly  they  are  spoken  to  p^ 
notice  to  leave.  Many  ladies  are  willing  to  teach,  but  few  girS$ 
are  willing  to  learn ;  in  ^ct,  never  having  been  taught  <Ae^i(^* 
they  resent  instruction  as  an  interference  with  their  fiuKied  rights^ 
It  may  seem  to  many  unkind  to  say  so,  yet  ii  is  true,  thst  thm 
were  better  servants  in  the  days  when  tiiere  was  less  edacatioa. 
Not  that  our  correspondent  objects  to  education,  but  let  it  be  each 
as  will  better  fit  every  one  to  do  the  duty  they  undertake.  Io  / 
word,  unless  there  be  some  more  suitable  institution  for  traini^ 
girls  of  the  class  who  become  domestic  servants,  Platience  hasao  hopt 
Uiat  any  very  considerable  improvement  will  tiJce  place  among  tbeffl* 


[Homiba  toi,  IW. 


%n  ^llmiruitH  ^isalbng  for  all  Classes. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LEOS  JANXOWSXL 

JAITKOWSKI  woe  the  type  of  the  {Hjeticol  revolo- 
tionist  i  aepiring  and  more  or  lew  amtntioas,  but 
tall  of  the  spirit  of  eelf-BacTific«,  careleM  of  mBterial 
things,  and  ready  to  credit  all  the  men  of  his  own  party 
with  the  same  noble  qaalidee  that  he  himself  poBseued. 
Hcv        •  -  ■  ■  ■  "  ■      •      • 


by  imaginatiim.  He  had  studied  it  in  the  psj^^  of  the 
Polish  poeta,  and  believed  all  hia  oountcyinen  to  be 
beioes  and  all  his  ooontiyiromfai  aointi.  Every  inror- 
gent  who  perished,  either  on  the  scaffold  or  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was,  in  Janlcowski's  eyes,  a  martyr, 
whose  blood  was  destined  to  fertilize  the  land,  from 
which  fresh  martyrs,  martyrs  innnmerable,  would 
spring,  until  at  last  the  cause  for  which  so  many  had 


a  the  son  of  a  refugee,  and  knew  Poland  only  |  suffered  would  triumph.    Begarding  Poland  as  a  laud 
Hs.  i4.-I>ov«nib«T  9,  IWT.  2  V 
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of  angels,  it  was  only  natui-al  that  he  should  look  upon 
the  Russian  regiments  quartered  there  as  legions  of 
devils  sent  to  ti>niieQt  th^go.  ioif  iho,  w^  wh^ch  tren 
Poles,  (tt  some  period  of  their  history,  must  be  supposed 
to  h^ive  committ^. 

H^  ^as  v^  pale,  clear-coiuplexioned,  light-haired, 
blue-eyed  young  man ;  lively,  aa  even  a  Polish  prisoner 
will  be  except  when  actually  under  toi-ture,  but  more 
inclined  to  pensiveneas  than  the  gi'eat  majority  ol  his 
countrymen.  He  was  deeply  religious,  believed,  like 
Mifkiewicz,  that  the  prayers  of  Christendom,  if  Chris- 
tendom prayed  in  earnest,  would  suffice  to  liberate 
.  his  country ;  and  looked  upon  Stanislas  Ferrai-i  with  a 
sort  of  awe,  but  also  with  infinite  pity,  as  a  miin  who 
was  suffering  divine  punishment  for  the  sins  of  his 
father. 

Jankowski  was  decidedly  an  unpractical  man.  But 
there  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  his  want  of  practicality. 
He  thought  above  all  of  the  end,  and  scai'cely  troubled 
himself  about  the  means.  But  sn  insurrection  in  a  just 
cause,  even  if  it  failed,  was  in  his  eyes  successful,  in 
so  far  that  it  was  a  protest,  in  a  striking  and  memorable 
form,  of  right  against  might;  and  though  it  might 
be  the  allotted  portion  of  his  countrymen  to  suffer,  he 
would  not  admit  that  it  was  their  duty  to  suffer  with- 
out protesting. 

With  a  man  like  that  thei'e  is  no  arguing.  You  tell 
him  that  the  enterprise  he  is  about  to  eo^^e  in  cannot 
succeed;  he  replies  that  it  cannot  do  anything  else. 
You  are  looking  at  the  matter  from  one  point  of  view, 
he  from  another. 

Jankowski's  rooms  were  decorated  with  various 
characteristic  emblems;  an  hereditary  Polish  sabre; 
a  piece  of  silk  from  a  flag  which  his  father  had  carried 
in  the  insmTection  of  1^0 ;  th^  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  given  to  hia  grandfather  by  K'apoleon 
during  the  campaign  of  1812 ;  a  cross  of  black  wood 
inlaid  with- Siberian  stones,  which  his  brother  (exiled 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  cutting  out  "  Poland  is  not 
lost  1"  on  a  desk  at  school)  had  sent  him  from  Irkutsk ; 
a  bust  of  the  poet  Mi^ki^wicz ;  a  gigantic  silver  goblet 
of  ancient  Polish  fashion ;  and  a  Turkish  pistol  brought 
back  by  one  of  his  ancestors  from  the  battle  of 
Vienna, 

He  had  an  engraving,  too,  representing  the  battle  of 
Vienna,  in  which  the  said  ancestor  is  seen,  with  a  lance 
three  times  his  own  height,  taking  orders  from  Sobieski, 
who  points  to  the  grand  visier's  tent,  and  tells  him  to 
charge  to  that  point  and  plant  his  lance  in  the 
ground. 

"And  after  thatP"  asks  the  impetuous  officer  of 
lancers. 

"  After  that,"  replies  Sobieski,  "  you  will  do  what 
you  like.    The  battle  will  be  at  an  end." 

There  was  another  engraving,  of  which  the  subject 
was  the  death  of  the  Hetman  Zolkiewski,  who,  before 
expiring  from  his  wounds,  had  his  war-horse  brought 
to  his  bedside,  threw  his  axms  round  the  faithful 
animal's  neck,  and-embraced  it. 

Of  course,  too,  there  was  a  portrait  of  ^oso^iusko. 

Stanislas  Fen-ari  had  met  Jankowski  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum — that  great  resort  of  students, 
book-makers,  and  men  without  sitting-rooms.  They 
had  dined  together,  too,  at  various  restaurants,  each 
pacing  for  his  own  dinner,  after  the  unsociable  manner 
of  those  who  can  neither  afford  to  give  nor  to  accept 
favours.    But  tbip  was  the  first  time  that  FerraH  had 


entered  Jankowski's  apartments.  He  came  thei-e  by 
appointment,  and  for  the  express  purpose,  it  will  \k 
rsmembersd,  of  aec(»npanying  Jankowski  to  the  kotise 
d  Siegftied  the  revolutionist. 

Paul  was  mu<^  interested  by  the  varioas  FoIIsb  ob- 
jects which  adorned  the  walls  of  his  friend's  room. 

"  They  are  my  household  gods,"  said  Jankowski. 
''  I  brought  them  here  from  Paris,  and  before  1  went 
to  Paris  I  had  them  iriih  ma  ail  Metz.  I  take  thorn 
with  me  everywhere.** 

Leon  Jankowski  had  been  a  pupil  at  the  imlitarj 
school  of  Metz,  where  a  certain  number  of  Poles  are 
admitted  by  speeial  favour,  and  where  he  had  puivaed 
his  studies  with  the  direct  object  of  qualifying  himself 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  first  insurrection  that  might 
break  out. 

"  The  only  country  in  which  you  would  not  be  allowed 
to  have  them,  then,'*  said  Ferrari,  "  is  Poland  itself." 

"  I  hope  to  take  the  flag  there  before  very  long," 
said  JaiJ^owski ;  "  and  above  all  the  sabre." 

"  What  is  this  goblet  P"  asked  Ferrari,  taking  it  ap 
and  examining  it. 

"It  does  not  accord,  perhaps,  very  well  with  the 
other  relics,"  .answered  Jankowski ;  "  but  it  is  one  of 
the  loving  cups  of  ou r  ancestors'  feasts.  You  know  that 
every  guest  was  expected  to  empty  it  as  it  was  passed 
round.  It  is  a  legend  in  our  family  that  this  immense 
cup  was  once  emptied  so  neatly  and  so  rapidly,  that 
my  great-grandfather,  to  whom  it  belonged,  compli- 
mented the  performer  of  the  leat  on  his  skill  and 
prowess." 

''  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  manage  it/ 
said  the  guest;  "but  I  practised  with  a  goblet  of  the 
same  size  just  before  I  came  in." 

"  There  is  very  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  going  on 
in  Poland  now,"  observed  Ferrari.  "  Our  forefathers. 
under  those  sensual  Saxon  kings,  seem  to  have  drunk 
their  own  share  of  wine  and  ours  also." 

Jankowski  had  noticed  before  that  Ferrari  spoke  d 
himself  as  a  Pole,  which,  through  his  mother,  and  bj 
his  birthplace  and  eai*liest  associations,  he  in  fact  was. 
He  was  a  genuine  Pole,  too,  in  bis  hatred  of  the 
Hussian  government,  which  he  chiefly  detested  becauM 
his  father  had  sold  himself  to  it. 

"You  have  never  been  to  our  coeaacnhmir  «ud 
Jankowski,  preparing  to  go  out.  "  I  must  take  yoQ. 
there  some  night.  You  will  see  the  Poles  of  the  denj'> 
cratic  party.  They  are  very  well-meaning  fellows,  but 
rather  hot-headed  and  fond  of  violent  measures." 

"  I  know  them,"  said  Ferrari.  "  Biey  would  destrcy 
the  good  with  the  bad,  as  the  ariatocrats  would  pre- 
serve the  bad  with  the  good." 

"  Ah !  you  are  cynical,"  exclaimed  Jankowski. 

"No;  but  I  have  lived  in  Poland.  The  democratu 
are  lawless  and  unscrupulous,  and  think  they  can  mate 
the  peasantry  fight  by  giving  them  the  proprietow 
land.  The  aristocrats  are  cold  and  selfish,  and  ^onlil 
rather  remain  the  slaves  of  Russia  than  surrender 
even  a  portion  of  their  estates.  The  end  of  it  wiU  K 
that  the  peasantry  will  not  fight  at  all,  or  cert^iinly 
not  on  <ywr  side.** 

Poland  will  rise  like  one  man !" 

r  W©  shaU  see,*'  replied  Ferrari.  "  Yes,  J  shall"  ^ 
added,  obaerving  that  Jankowski  seemed  rather  as- 
tonished. "  I  am  timl  ol  doing  nothing ;  tired  of  ^T 
name;  and  a  little  bit  tired  of  my  hfe." 

"  That  is  not  exactly  the  spirit  in  which  yon  8h«>ul'' 
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laj  it  down,"  said  Jankowski ;  "  but  jour  resolution  is 
a  good  one  all  the  same,  and  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  adopted  it."  He  shook  Ferrari  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  the  two  friends  walked  out  together  in  the 
direction  of  Chelsea,  where  the  great  revolutionist, 
Siegfried,  lived. 

Jankowski  did  not  mind  engaging  in  a  little  attempt 
to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  walking  from  Soho  8<iuare 
to  Chelsea.  Still  less  did  he  think  of  going  to  his 
destination  in  one  of  those  "  hearses  for  the  living,"  as 
the  author  of  '*  George  Gteith  "  caUs  omnibuses.  He 
hailed  a  "  hansom,"  a  style  of  equipage,  which  if  not 
positively  aristocratic,  is  at  least  not  ignoble,  aiid  is 
moreover  very  convenient,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the 
two  young  men  found  themselves  at  Siegfried's  door. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

SIKGFBIBD,  THE  EBV0LUTI0NI8T. 

"  Is  Ml*.  Siegfried  at  home  P"  asked  Jankowski. 

"  Come  in,  sir,  please,"  said  the  servant,  "  he  is  ex- 
pecting you." 

The  man  showed  Jankowski  and  Ferrari  into  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  full  of  newspapers, 
reviews,  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  other  literary  mis- 
siles. 

This,  in  fact,  was  Siegfried's  revolutionaiy  arsenaL 
In  one  comer  of  the  room  Ferrari  saw  a  pile  of  neatly- 
folded  journals — copies  of  a  paper  published  by  Sieg- 
fried in  the  Russian  and  French  languages,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Tongue."  On  the  table  was  a  pamphlet 
(in  French)  on  "  The  Organization  of  Humanity,"  and 
a  number  of  little  oblong  packets  of  an  address  called 
"Man  and  the  SoU,"  in  which  the  question  whether 
man  was  made  for  the  soil  or  the  soil  for  man,  was  de- 
bated and  decided,  emphatically  and  epigrammatically, 
in  favour  of  man.  This  address  was  in  the  Russian 
language,  and  was  intended  for  transmission  to  Russia 
and  cii'culation  among  Russians  of  all  classes. 

In  another  comer  of  the  room  was  a  quantity  of 
sardine  boxes,  placed  side  by  side,  and  one  above 
another,  like  bricks,  and  forming  a  well-built  metal 
tower  which  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 

In  a  third  comer  were  some  hundreds  of  cigar  boxes; 
and  cigar  boxes  and  sardine  boxes  were  also  arranged 
along  the  shelves  of  a  large  bookcase. 

A  cigar  box  containing  cigars  was  open  on  the 
table,  and  Siegfried  as  he  came  in  took  out  a  handful 
and  offered  them  to  Jankowski  and  Ferrari.  "  This  is 
the  friend  you  were  s])eaking  to  me  of  P"  he  said  to 
Jankowski.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing Ferrari,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand.  "  You 
were  looking  at  my  stores,  and  wondering  whether  I 
was  going  to  set  up  as  a  grocer  or  a  tobacconist,  were 
yon  not?" 

Ferrari  confessed  that  he  could  not  quite  understand 
the  sardines  and  the  cigars. 

"  There  are  not  quite  so  many  sardines  and  cigai*s  in 
the  boxes  as  you  might  imagine,"  said  Siegfried.  **  You 
have  not  told  him  ?"  he  said  to  Jankowski. 

"No,"  answered  Jankowski;  "we  had  only  just 
arrived  when  you  came  in." 

"  I  will  show  you,"  said  Siegfried.  "  It  is  a  good  joke. 
He  took  one  of  the  cigar  boxes  from  the  pile  in  the 
corner,  raised  the  lid,  and  showed  Ferrari  that  it  was 
full  of  "  Tongues." 

"  My  agent,"  he  said,  "  will  pay  three  roubles  a  box 


duty  for  this  collection  of  "  The  Tongue,"  which  will 
pass  through  the  custom-house  at  St.  Petersburgh  as 
so  much  manufactured  tobacco." 

<*  Is  there  no  danger  of  their  being  opened  P"  asked 
FerrarL 

"  Not  much ;  the  custom-house  will  be  glad  to  get 
its  three  roubles  a  box,  and  perhaps  the  clerk  will 
receive  a  few  roubles  for  himself  on  condition  of 
passing  them  quickly.  The  sordine  boxes  were  the 
safest;  no  one  thought  of  searching  a  sardine  box. 
But  unfortunately  they  ore  now  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  in  Russia." 

"  Ever  since  Dourakoff*s  breakfast,"  remarked  Jan- 
kowski. 

"  Grenei'al  Dom*akoff,"  said  Siegfried,  "  was  in  com- 
mand at  Kieff.  He  gave  a  choice  entertainment  to  a 
dozen  of  the  principal  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the 
town  on  the  occasion  of  the  empeir>r*8  ^me's  day,  and 
superintended  the  preparations  for  it  himself.  At 
the  last  moment  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
hoTB  Scewwre.  He  sent  his  servant—a  Cossack,  as  obe- 
dient as  a  circus  dog,  and  about  as  intelligent — to 
buy  some  sardines  and  olives,  and  told  him  to  open  the 
sardine  box  with  a  chisel,  and  put  the  contents  on  two 
plates,  which  he  was  to  place  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  table. 

.  "  The  Cossack  had  been  taught  to  do  as  he  was  told 
without  asking  questions ;  and  he  accordingly  opened 
the  sardine  box  with  a  chisel,  took  out  the  contents, 
put  them  on  two  plates,  and  placed  one  plate  at  the 
top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  He  was 
acting  by  direct  orders  of  the  general,  and  none  of  the 
waiters  dared  to  interfere  with  him.  Tlie  guests  took 
their  seats,  and  some  of  them  stared  at  the  Cossack's 
hora  d^ceuvres,  and  at  last  began  to  ask  one  another 
what  they  could  be. 

One  thought  they  were  poems  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  whose  name's  day  they  had  met  to  celebrate. 
Another  was  of  opinion  that  they  must  be  bills  of  fare. 
They  could  not  contain  sweetmeats  P  No  one  would 
wrap  up  sweetmeats  in  printed  paper  I 

"  What  have  we  here,  general  P"  said  the  governor  of 
the  town,  at  last. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  answered  Dourakoff',  who 
was  of  course  as  much  puzzled  as  any  one. 

The  governor  took  up  one  of  the  printed  papers, 
unfolded  it,  and  read,  "  Organisation  of  Humanity." 
Bourakoff  at  the  same  time  unfolded  one  of  my  ad- 
dresses, and  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Man  and  the  Soil." 

"  Who  has  dared  to  place  these  infamous  things  on 
the  table  P"  roared  Dourakoff. 

In  the  mean  while  the  guests  at  the  other  end  had 
attacked  the  other  plate,  and  were  eagerly  devouring 
my  journal. 

"  Who  has  dared  to  do  it  P"  roared  Dourakoff  again. 
"There  is  a  conspiracy  in  the  town!  That  such  a 
thing  should  happen  on  the  emperor's  name's  day, 
above  all  I" 

The  Cossack  moi'ched  up  to  the  genei*al,  halted, 
saluted,  and  said— 

"  It  was  I,  general,  who  bought  the  sardines.  Your 
excellency  deigned  to  order  me  to  do  so." 

"  Who  is  speaking  of  sardines  P"  replied  the  generaL 
"  Go  away  I" 

The  Cossack  saluted  and  went  away. 

"Who  placed  these  pax>er8  on  the  table P"  cried 
Dourakoff,  once  more;  and  once  more  the  Cossack 
advanced,  saluted,  and  said— 
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**  It  was  I,  g^end." 

''What  did  you  plaoe  on  the  table,  blockhead?" 
inqtiired  Donrakoff. 

''The  BardineB,"  answered  the  Coasack.  "The 
sardines  that  your  excellency  deigns  to  hold  in  his 
hand,  and  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  read  just 
now.** 

"  Oh !"  said  the  general, "  yon  mean  to  say  that  these 
papers  were  in  the  sardine  box,  and  that  you  thought 
they  were  fish  P' 

"  I  am  in  fault,  your  excellency ;  but  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  every  kind  of  fish  that  swims  in  the  Dnieper 
is  familiar  to  me,  and  that  I  know  other  kinds  which 
inhabit  the  Don.  Your  excellency  deigned  to  order 
me  to  buy  a  box  of  sardines,  and  to  place  the  contents 
on  two  plates.  Your  excellency  has  a  portion  of  the 
contents  before  him." 

"  Go  to  the  man,"  said  the  general,  '*  who  sold  thom 
to  you,  and  bring  him  buck  with  you.  Let  him  remain 
in  the  guard-house  until  I  am  ready  to  question  him." 

When  breakfast  was  oyer  the  general  and  the  civil 
governor  subjected  the  tradesman  to  an  examination, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  where  his  literary  sardines 
came  fi*om. 

"And  did  they  discover  your  channel?"  asked 
Ferrari. 

"No,"  answered  Siegfried;  "that  was  impossible.- 
But  I  do  not  know  how  the  affair  ended.  I  heard  what 
took  place  at  the  breakfast  from  an  officer  who  was 
present,  and  who  actually  sat  next  Doui*akoff.  As  for 
the  sardines,  I  believe  they  were  grilled  without  pepper 
and  salt ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
fire  and  burned.  I  dare  say  numbers  of  sardine  boxes 
have  been  opened  since  then,  and  found  to  contain 
sardines  and  nothing  else." 

"  We  ought  to  publish  an  account  of  the  affair  in 
*  The  Tongue,'  Jankowski,"  he  added.  "  What  do  you 
sayP" 

"  I  say,'*  answered  Jankowski,  "  that  you  ought  to 
start  a  new  paper  and  call  it '  The  Sardine,*  to  indicate 
the  secret  and  surreptitious  nature  of  its  circulation.*^ 

"Ah,"  said  Siegfried,  "we  are  joking  about  very 
serious  matters.  When  did  you  leave  Warsaw?"  he 
added,  turning  to  Ferrari. 

I  left  Warsaw  six  years  ago,"  replied  Ferrari. 
Six  years  ago !    And  where  have  you  been  since 
then  ?** 

"  In  London." 

"  But  how  is  it  we  never  saw  yon  ?" 

Ferrari  said  he  had  often  wished  co  call,  but  that  he 
had  never  ventured  to  do  so,  not  knowing  whether  Sieg- 
fried might  not  feel  the  same  prejudice  against  him 
that  his  name  inspired  other  persons  with. 

"My  deal'  friend!"  said  Siegfried,  "you  do  me  a 
great  injustice  if  you  think  me  capable  of  such  a 
thing.  Some  of  my  countrymen — and  you,  too,**  he 
added,  looking  at  Jajikowski — "  are  most  unreasonable. 
They  wish  to  be  free,  as  some  one  said,  and  they  will 
not  be  just.    You,  Jankowski,  are  an  aadstocrat— — " 

"  No,  indeed,"  protested  Jankowski. 

"  Yes  you  are.  All  you  Poles  are,  at  heart.  Even 
the  revolutionists  of  the  extreme  party  dream,  not  of  a 
true  democracy,  but  of  a  vast  democratic  nobility.  You 
can't  help  it.  It  is  some  fault  in  the  blood.  But,  I 
was  going  to  say,  if  we  Russitin  democrats  refuse  to 
respect  a  man  for  his  parentage,  we  ought  also  to  t^ike 
care,  if  we  wish  to  be  logical,  that  we  do  not  make 
his  pai-entage  a  ground  for  thinking  badly  of  him. 


«i 


i« 


Believe  me,  I  judge  of  yon  not  by  your  name,  but  bj 
what  our  common  friend,  Jankowski,  has  told  me  about 
you." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  kind,**  said  Ferrari  "  It  is 
for  me  to  prove  what  I  am  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself." 

"  That  is  well  said.  But  never  mind.  Tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing  in  London  ?" 

"  I  have  been  studying  English,  English  literature, 
and  English  affairs." 

"  Very  good !  If  you  could  only  teach  the  Eng- 
lish how  to  abolish  proletarianism,  and  its  natural 
child,  pauperism,  you  would  make  England  a  great 
country," 

"  Their  labourers  are  indeed  very  wretched." 

''  They  are  not  much  better  cored  for  than  serfs.  The 
law,  it  is  true,  is  open  to  them ;  and  so  also  is  the 
workhouse.  But  the  proprietors  themselves  are  well 
off — ^and  agriculture  flourishes  as  an  art,  and  the  Eng- 
lish are  convinced  that  their  agricultural  system  iBth« 
finest  in  the  whole  world.  So  you  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Poland  ?"  he  added.  "  Have  you  any 
relations  there  P" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  some  relations  at  Warsaw.  But  they 
nevei*  write  to  me.'* 

"  No,  it  is  dangerous  to  write  from  Poland ;  and  it 
is  still  more  dangerous  to  write  to  Poland.  I  mean,uf 
course,  for  those  who  receive  the  leitei-s,  unless  you 
have  a  very  good  system  of  cipher." 

"I  never  thought  of  anything  of  that  kind,"  said 
Ferrari. 

"Did  you  not!"  exclaimed  Siegfried.  "Then  you 
are  very  wrong.  I  dare  say  you  know  half  a  doicn 
systems,  Jankowski  ?" 

"  I  know  how  to  ask  whether  a  man  has  been  arrested 
without  saying  it  in  so  many  words,'*  answered 
Jankowski.  "And  if  I  am  told  that  he  is  ill,  or  rery 
ill,  I  know  what  that  means ;  and  if  he  is  "  very  ill 
indeed,"  I  know  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  sent 
to  Siberia." 

"  Yes ;  but  by  this  time  I  should  think  the  polio*" 
must  imderstand  that  also,"  replied  Siegfried.  "  Evory 
one  uses  that  method.  No,"  he  said  ;  "  a  letter  wnt  ' 
from  Poland  should  be  written  in  cipher.  A  lettor  I 
sent  to  Poland  ought  not  to  be  written  in  cipher,  l«t 
it  should  compromise  the  xxirson  receiving  it,  thonijli 
sometimes  that  risk  must  be  nm ;  and  a  letter  in  un- 
intelligible cipher  cannot  at  least  do  so  much  himn  a^ 
one  written  in  plain  Russian  or  Polish.  My  corre- 
spondents sometimes  write  in  parables ;  but  the  woRt 
of  that  plan  is,  that  if  the  clue  to  one  single  paasaj? 
be  found,  the  whole  can  be  understood." 

"  The  great  difficulty,"  said  Jankowski,  "  is  to  ^^^ 
the  telegraph."  | 

"  Yet,*'  answered  Siegfried,  "  I  will  engage  to  i^ 
graph  to  a  correspondent  at  St.  Petersburg,  War?a«. 
or  wherever  you  please,  and  say  to  him  whateTer  I 
want  to  say  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion.  1 
choose  a  man  of  business,  send  him,  through  a  clerk. 
what  appears  to  be  a  business  telegram,  and  the  this^ 
passes.  (Commercial  messages  are  never  objected  to 
and  never  delayed  in  transmission.  Commerce  i^^ 
sensitive.  It  is  easily  frightened,  and  once  driven  atray  , 
never  returns.  *  What  is  the  price  of  cotton-wool?'  or  ' 
•  I  did  not  receive  the  iron,*  may  mean  anything  that 
has  been  previously  agreed  upon.  No!  the  Rus^iit2i 
goverment  must  destroy  the  telegraphs  and  railway* 
which  connect  Russia  with  the  west  of  Eun>pe,  <^ 
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resign  itself  to  the  admission  of  fevolutionary  ideas. 
It  vriU  not  reckon  with  them,  and  yield  a  little,  while 
appearing  to  yield  a  great  deal,  like  this  English 
goyemment— which,  whatever  else  may  he  said  against 
it,  at  least  understands  the  English  people—and  for 
that  reason  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  subverted.  The 
sooner  the  better." 

"  Not  in  onr  time,  however,"  said  Ferrari. 

"Do  you  think  notP"  asked  Siegfried.  "But  it 
is  very  corrupt,  very  rotten,  and  that  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  is  very  feeble.  If  the  Russians 
and  the  Poles  only  understand  one  another  it  is 
doomed." 

"  They  will  understand  one  another,"  said  Ferrari, 
"  like  the  two  dogs  in  your  Russian  fable,  who  quar- 
relled as  soon  as  they  had  a  bone  to  fight  for.    The 

Russians  and  Poles  will  also  have  their  bone  of  con« 
tention." 

"  Our  object  at  all  events  must  be  to  keep  them 
on  good  terms,"  answered  Siegfried.  "  Otherwise  thei'e 
will  be  no  hope  for  either." 

"  Ferrari  is  cynical,  or  at  least  sceptical ;  that  ia  his 
only  fault,"  remarked  Jankowski. 

"  No ;  I  think  not,"  replied  Ferrari  "  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  can  overcome  diffictdties  by  shutting 
your  eyes  and  refusing  to  look  at  them." 

• 

It  strook  Ferrari  that  Siegfried  had  been  so  long 
away  from  Russia,  and  had  written  and  thought  so 
much  of  some  future  and  ideal  Russia,  that  he  had 
lost  all  true  conception  of  his  country  as  it  really 
existed.  Jankowski's  Poland  was  the  Poland  of  the 
books  he  had  read ;  Siegfried's  Russia  the  Russia  of 
the  books  he  had  wiitten.  Siegfried,  it  was  true,  had 
numbers  of  correspondents  in  his  own  country,  who 
visited  him  when  they  came  to  England,  and  often 
came  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  so. 
But  they  were  all  men  who  thought  as  he  thought ; 
because  carried  away  by  his  eloquence  they  had  adopted 
his  ideas.  They  were  men  of  his  own  creation*  He 
saw  no  others,  and  thought  his  disciples  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were.  He  moreover  mistook  for 
disciples  by  conviction  those  who  were  only  disciples 
for  the  sake  of  fashion — for  it  was  at  that  time  the 
fashion  in  Russia  to  read  and  quote  Siegfried.  It  was 
also  the  fashion  to  visit  him  at  his  abode  in  London ; 
and  Siegfried  received  all  who  came  to  consult  him  and 
do  him  homage,  as  a  professor  of  the  middle  a^es 
received  students  from  distant  countries  who  came  to 
him  to  learn  the  truth. 

Among  those  who  had  come  to  Siegfried  to  learn 
the  truth,  was  Bontkovitch,  who,  as  soon  as  he  learned 
it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  was  in  the  habit,  as  the  reader 
is  already  aware,  of  communicating  it  freely  to  his 
superiors  in  the  Russian  service. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

biegfbied's  beceptiok. 

YiSITOBS  now  began  to  drop  in  at  the  house  of  the 
great  revolatiofnist^  who,  accompanied  by  Jankowski 
and  Ferrari,  went  into  his  drawing-room  to  receive 
them.  Some  were  genuine  revolutionists,  men,  whose 
shaggy  beards  and  unoombed  hair  were  in  themselves 
protests  against  the  existing  order  of  society;  while 
others  were  merely  men  without  a  profession,  without 
an  income,  and  with  a  talent  for  intrigue,  who  had 
become  revolutionists,  as  men  of  fortune  and  position 


in  England  become  legitimate  politicians.  Most  of 
these  intriguers,  whose  one  object  in  revolution  was  so 
to  turn  the  world  that  they  should  be  uppermost,  were 
also  unkempt  and  unshorn,  and  were  attired  in  the 
height  of  the  revolutionary  fashion — ^for  the  revolu- 
tionists have  also  their  fashions  in  dress,  being  in  this 
and  in  many  other  respects  quite  as  conventional  as 
those  whose  conventions  they  despise. 

Nearly  all  these  political  Bohemians  carried  wide- 
awakes instead  of  hats;  doubtless  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  on  or  take  off  a  wide-awake  without 
disarranging,  that  is  to  say,  without  giving  a  revo- 
lutionary appearance  to  the  hair. 

One  man  who  inveighed  against  the  clergy  of  all 
creeds  and  countries,  and  who  preached  himself  every 
Thursday,  was  clean  shaved  and  attired  like  a  priest. 

A  few  scrupulously  well-dressed  men  seemed  to  be 
attempting  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  nobles  in 
France  immediately  before  1789.  They  denied  that 
the  proprietor  had  any  right  to  his  land,  and  laughed 
at -titles,  though  their  own,  surmounted  by  ooronets, 
were  engraved  on  their  visiting  cards.  They  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  they  were  not  as  other  revolu- 
tionists, and  that  they  had,  at  least,  something  to  lose. 

There  were  two  or  three  practical  historical  revolu- 
tionists, who  had  led  armies  and  goVemed  cities,  and 
acted  as  ministers  in  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Germany, 
during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848. 

There  was  one  Russian  proprietor,  who  had  given 
pledges  to  the  revolution.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  had 
abandoned  his  estate  absolutely  to  his  peasantry,  and 
it  was  said  had  not  benefited  them  by  the  gift.  How- 
ever, the  remarkable  thing  about  him  was  that  he  was 
penniless  by  his  own  deliberate  will.  He  had  a  kind 
gentle  manner  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  the  look 
of  a  fanatic  when  he  was  heated  by  argument. 

There  were  two  Poles  who  had  fought  together^ 
that  is  to  say  one  against  the  other — at4lie  battle  of 
Gastelfidardo.  One  was  a  democrat  and  a  red  repub- 
lican, the  other  an  aristocrat  and  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Pope.  The  republican  fanatic,  on  taking  the 
other  fanatic  prisoner,  had,  it  was  said,  caned  him 
with  his  own  hand,  as  a  man  who,  by  fighting  on 
behalf  of  tyranny,  had  sullied  the  Polish  name.  This 
story,  however,  invented  by  the  Poles  of  the  extreme 
party  in  order  to  bring  a  member  of  one  of  the  great 
Polish  families  into  contempt,  was  a  mere  calumny. 

Count  Konradin,  the  aristocratic  Pole,  had  come  to 
Siegfried's  to  see  whether  there  was  any  possibility 
of  entering  into  isolations  and  f  oi*ming  a  compact  with 
the  democrats..  He  was  first  cousin  to  Jankowski,  who 
introduced  him  to  FeiTari.  Femud  found  him  vei7 
simple,  very  unpretending,  and  a  thorough  enthusiast. 
He  had  mistaken  the  ra^^gcd  regiments  of  the  Pope  for 
a  legion  of  Crusaders,  and  General  Lamoriciei^  for 
Godefroi  de  Bouillon.  In  other  I'espeots  he  was  a  very 
charming  and  intelligent  young  man.  Tin  peu  irop 
arUtocrate,  accoiding  to  Siegfried,  but  that  was  all. 

There  was  a  Moldavian,  who  had  learnt  a  few  revolu- 
tionary phrases  by  heart,  and  was  never  tired  of 
repeating  them. 

There  were  three  or  four  Russian  officers,  who,  accused 
of  revolutionary  propagandism,  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  fly  from  Russia,  and  who  were  now  completely 
ruined,  and  would  have  starved  had  not  Siegfried  found 
them  work—one  as  a  clerk,  another  as  a  teacher, 
another  as  a  compositor  in  a  printing  office. 

There  were  also  some  mere  rogues— defaulters  or 
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frandnleiit  bankrupts — ^who  claimed  to  have  committed 
political  offences. 

All  this  heterogeneous  mass  simmered,  stewed,  and 
boiled,  as  Siegfried  stinted  it.  Every  one  spoke  at 
once,  and  the  room  was  full  of  a  hoarse  murmur  of 
many  voices.  But  while  the  conversation  took  the 
form  of  a  chorus,  in  which  no  two  x>ftrts  seemed  to 
harmonize,  one  striking  solo  was  always  being  per- 
formed by  Siegfried,  whose  ringing,  resonant  voice 
was  heard  above  all  the  others. 

Ferrari  got  into  conversation  with  an  Englishman. 
He  was  a  political  writer  named  Wigram,  and  belonged 
to  a  society  for  befriending  Poland,  by  arming  it  from 
time  to  time  against  Russia.  Ferrari  found  that  he  had 
a  great  admiration  for  insurrections,  provided  they  were 
carried  on  abroad.  He  seemed  to  think  that  revolution 
was  a  nice  thing  for  foreigners. 

Ferrari  told  him,  as  a  Pole,  from  Poland,  that  an 
insurrection  in  that  country  would  have  no  chance 
of  success,  and  that  only  a  small  class  of  Poles  would 
join  it;  but  Wigram  proved  to  him  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  too  dose  an  observer  neces- 
sarily saw  nothing. 

"  This  is  not  much  like  the  head-quarters  of  a  con- 
spirator," said  Ferrari,  to  his  friend  Jankowski.  "  If 
there  were  more  order  it  would  be  like  a  public  meet- 
mg. 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  regular  conspiracy— nothing  orga- 
nized, that  is  to  say — going  on  here,"  answered  Jan- 
kowski. "  Revolutionary  conversazioni  are  held,  that 
is  all.  Siegfried's  place  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a 
house  of  call  for  revolutionists.  But  here  come  some 
regular  conspirators,"  he  continued,  as  the  door 
opened,  and  Boutkovitch  entered  with  three  or  four 
friends  from  the  Pc^sh  tavern,  including  the  black 
man  and  the  president  of  the  association  or  club. 

"  WeU  Boutkovitch,"  said  Siegfried.  "  I  thought  we 
should  not  see  you  to-day.  Why,  you  have  brtraght 
the  whole  cabinet  with  you.  You  come  like  a  sovereign 
accompanied  by  your  ministers." 

**  These  gentlemen,"  answered  Boutkovitch,  "are 
ministers  not  of  a  monarchy  but  of  a  republic,  or  rather 
of  a  provisional  government  under  whose  auspices  a 
republic  is  to  be  foimed." 

"  I  know  that  man,"  said  Ferrari,  to  Jankowski. 

Bontkovitch,  at  the  same  time,  seeing  that  Ferrari 
recognized  him,  went  np  to  him  and  said — 

"  Good  morning.   Have  you  seen  the  general  to-day  P" 

When  two  men  have  a  friend  in  common,  one  of 
them  never  meets  the  other  without  asking  some 
question  about  the  common  friend. 

However,  in  bringing  forward  the  name  of  the 
general,  Boutkovitch  knew  perfectly  well  that  Ferrari 
had  not  seen  him.  He  saw  that  Ferrari  looked  sur- 
prised, and  he  wanted,  by  surprising  him  still  more, 
to  do  away  with  the  cause  of  his  surprise. 

"Do  you  know  them  wellP"  asked  Boutkovitch. 
"Charming  girl,  the  daughter!" 

"  I  never  saw  them  before,"  answered  Ferrari.  "  At 
least  I  had  only  seen  them  once,  and  that  was  yesterday 
morning,  when  I  met  them  by  chance  at  the  Bxhi- 
Wtion." 

"  Bid  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  state  of  affkirs 
at  St.  PfetersburghP"  inquired  Boutkovitch. 

•*I  did  not  dream  of  asking  him,"  said  Ferrari,  . 
looking  at  Boutkovitch  with  an  air  of  distrust. 

"  Of  course  you  did  not  let  him  know  that  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  here  P" 


•*  I  nerer  was  here  before." 

"  How  strange  that  we  should  have  met.  We  under* 
stand  one  another  now." 

Ferrari  looked  at  Boutkovitch,  as  if  to  say  tiiat  Ke 
did  not  nnderstand  him  at  all. 

"  I  also  am  a  Pole,"  said  Boutkovitch.  "  Et  ego  in 
Poloni& !"  He  held  out  his  hand,  which  Ferrari,  not 
liking  to  refuse,  accepted. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  man,"  he  said  immediatelj  after- 
wards to  Jankowski  "There  is  something  crooked 
about  him." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Jankowski,  "he  is  exceed- 
ingly straightforwzurd." 

**  I  saw  him  yesCerday  evening  at  the  opera,  in  the 
box  of  the  Russian  general  I  spoke  to  yon  of." 

**  Oh !  as  for  that,  if  you  are  going  to  nustroat  emj 
one  who  happens  to  know  a  Russian  general,  jovl  will 
not  have  much  confidence  in  any  of  us.  We  all  know 
Russian  generals,  and  must  continue  to  know  them 
until  the  outbreak  actually  takes  place;" 

"  But  he  is  a  Russian." 
*  "  Nonsense !  he  is  from  Lithuania." 

"  Ask  the  general ;  only  do  not  let  him  know  th&t  jon 
met  him  here,  and  do  not  let  him  know  that  you  ha,n 
been  here  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  visit  the  general,"  said  Ferrari.  "  I  called 
on  him  to-day,  but  he  would  not  receive  me." 

"Boutkovitch,"  continued  that  person's  defender, 
'*  knows  numbers  of  men  in  the  Russian  service,  and  H 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  be  kept  informed 
as  to  what  measures  are  being  taken  against  na." 

Boutkovitch  put  an  end  to  tiiis  conversation  by  going 
up  to  Jankowski,  and  asking  him  to  introduce  him  to 
his  cousin.  Count  Konradin,  who  had  distingnisbed 
himself  on  the  wrong  side  in  Italy. 

Boutkovitch  formed  the  acquaintance  of  about  half 
a  donen  other  men,  to  each  of  whom  he  offered  a  card. 
receiving  from  each  a  card  in  return.  He  gave  all 
these  cards  the  same  evening  to  General  Gontcbalin 

Jankowski  presented  Ferrari  to  the  two  appoint4«d 
mini8tei*s  of  the  future  provisional  govenunent  under 
whose  direction  the  future  republic  was  to  be  formed. 
The  black  man  was  the  minister  of  finance,  and  b** 
had  so  little  pride  about  him  that  he  borrowed  balf-a- 
crown  from  Jankowski  to  pay  his  cab  home. 

The  president  of  the  Polish  club  was  the  mim«ter 
of  the  interior.  He  had  declared  his  prejudice  against 
all  who  bore  the  name  of  Ferrari  the  night  before,  and 
for  that  reason  Jankowski  made  a  point  of  introdncine 
his  friend  to  him. 

"  When  you  know  them  and  they  know  yon,  you  will 
find  them  very  good  fellows,"  said  Jankowaki,  tisi^^ 
"  Rather  free  and  easy,  but  well  meaning  men  all  the 
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"  Where  is  the  minister  of  war  P"  asked  Ferrari. 

"He  has  stopped  at  home.  He  has  an  article  to 
write,  or  a  poem,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  inlj 
pay  him  a  visit,"  said  Jankowski,  "  as  we  go  borne ; 
and  on  leaving  Siegfried's  the  two  friends  called  at  a 
house  in  a  Uttle  street  near  Soho  Square,  where  Ui^ 
found  the  minister  of  war  denouncing  the  Bmpoor  *^ 
Russia  in  prose  and  Tsme.  He  was  writing,  not  hx 
Siegfried,  but  for  some  pubUsher  whobroi^t  ^ 
revolutionary  works  merely  as  a  oommeroial  speeoU- 
tion.  His  contributions  were  to  be  paid  for  ^ 
delivery ;  and  his  wife,  who  did  not  posaew  t  w 
proverbial  beauty  of  the  Polish  ladies,  was  niging  a^ 
to  finish  them  as  raDidly  as  possible 
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Juikomki  asked  the  minister  to  come  oat  for  a 
stroll.  Bat  the  ministei^s  wife  deolared  that  until  he 
had  finished  his  "  Oda  to  Xiibeiij "  he  ehoold  ixot 
!tir. 

Jaukomlu  oanired  Feirari  that  th«  miniater  ot  wW 
nsa  » VC17  excellent  and  able  perBon ;  bat  Tenari  iniA 
to  hioinli  all  the  same,  asd  fainted  something  of  the 
knod  to  Jankomki,  that  if  he  had  not  had  the  mis- 
fortiuie  to  inherit  the  name  ot  a  epj,  he  ehoald  take 
T017  good  care  not  to  mir  himeelf  ap  with  Eni<^  a 
Eorlom  cause  as  this  which  his  friend  was  so  gailf  and 
aa  light-heartedl;  adopting. 

Jankoweki  in  the  mean  whilo,  howerer,  beliered 
aerioueljr  and  Teligionaly  in  ikot&ctiaj  at  tlie  pnpaiH- 
tiona  that  were  being  ibade  for  the  lib^vtion  of  hie 
wmntry.  Befon  leaving  Ferrari  he  made  him  promise 
10  come  that  erening  at  8  o'clock  to  the  Polish  club, 
There  an  asseniblr  wae  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
aBsignmg  positive  f  anctions  to  those  read;  to  oadertake 
thiim.  He  showed  him  Uis  plac«  of  meeting,  instmot^d 
him  in  the  m^rRtarr  of  the  three  taps  (one  (  one,  two  i 
one,  two,  three) ;  and  oonmnnieated  to  faita  the  watch- 
word of  the  night. 

On  hearing  the  progi^ssiTe  series  of  knocks,  Home 
ODC  inside  wonld  say,  "  Tivat  Polonia !"  to  which 
Ferrari  was  to  reply,  "  In  swcula  stecnlorum !" 

Ftnari  made  hia  appearance  at  the  appointed  hoai', 
and  baring  gained  admittanoe  by  the  means  pre- 
I  »Tib«d,was  presented  to  the  soeietj  hj  Jankowrid  and 
fyimt  Eonradia,  who  acted  as  bis  political  and  rero- 
lulionary  Bponaors.  Jankowski  had  already  explained 
to  the  menibera  that  Ferrari's  name,  instead  rf  being 
againat  him,  was  very  much  in  hie  favour.  It  was  a 
name  already  tarnished,  which  Ferrari,  with  an  un- 
sullied personal   repnlation,    was   resolved  to  make 

Cuont  KmradiD,  whi>  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
moral  infinamce  of  descent,  maintained  the  same 
({enerooi  vie*. 

"l,"he  said,  "am  bound  iti  a  certain  wny  to  my 
iMestors.  Bnt  I  could  do  things,  nevertheless,  with- 
out disgracing  my  name,  which  a  Fen-ari,  aspiring  to 
the  character  of  an  honourable  man,  dare  not  think  of 
doing." 

Ferrari  was  then  admitted  to  the  doubtCol  adran- 
laKet  of  mcmbrriiiip.  The  mlee  c(  the  society  were 
'  Tplained  to  him.  One  of  them  wM  very  simple  and 
mtclh^blc  ;  that  any  member  committing  a  breach  of 
''onfidence  of  any  description  would  be  sentenced  to 
drath ,  and  the  members  bound  themselves  individually 
aud  collectively  not  to  impede  but  to  aid  in  executing 
the  sentence. 

Fei-rari,  being  well  acquainted  with  Warsaw,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  there  wittioirt  delay,  and  to  re- 
port his  arrival  hy  telegraph.  The  nieBsa:ge  was  to 
l>e  directed  to  a  Polish  bootmaker  in  Long  Acre,  who 
«M  (o  be  informed  of  the  price  of  leather.  PeiTari 
"as  to  asBume  the  character  of  a  commercial  traveller 
in  leather ;  and  he  was  provided  with  a  little  vocabulaiy, 
in  which  the  words  commonly  nsed  in  the  leather  trade 
verc  made  to  oorrmpond  witti  olhera  that  migbt  be 
useful  in  the  Terolotionary  trade  which  he  wh  jnst 
adopting.  "Leather"  stood  for  Perrari  himself.  Thus, 
"The  leather  has  arrived,"  would  mean  "I  have 
arrived."    "The  leather  must  be  paid  for" — "1  want 

{PittfvntitHud,') 


THE  EEROU: 
Tis  Uaunis  and  Habits. 


H£  stork  in  tl)e  hea- 
vens no  longer  knows 
inted  time  in  relation 
ilanda,  eoming  from 
r  quarters  ia  northern 
>  speod  the  Bunuoer, 
H  seat,  and  rear  it« 
'taming  to  the  sunny 
the  approach  of  the 
t  season.    In  days  of 
laa  a  tolerably  regn- 
o:  to  our  shores;  and 
its  of  the  fenny  dis- 
ire  often  white  with 
uocKs  01  the  gentle  and  nse- 
ful  creature.  But  food  gradually  become  scarce,  through 
tike  drainage  of  the  marshes  and  their  conversion  into 
cultivated  or  inhabited  sites.    Dogs  and  guns  also 
multiplied  with  the  increase  of  popmatiun,  and  storks 
are  shy  of  the  company  of  marksmen  when  onoo  they 
are  found  outj  a  fact  at  which  we  need  not  wonder, 
considering  how  easy  they  ore  to   bit  at  a  distance, 
owing  to  their  siae  and  snowr  plumage.    In  Holland, 
and   some    other   countries,   long-standing   traditions 
have  been  cherished  that  the  life  of  this  bird  is  to  be 
held   sacred,   on  account  cf  its   strong   domestic  in- 
stincts, and  because  it  is  also  a  seiTiceable  scavenger 
where  thefolksarctoola/y  to  keep  their  own  thresholds 
clear  of  offal.    Not  so  in  England,  whence  their  in- 
hospitable   reception    has    quite   driven  onr  former 
visitors  away ;  or  if  one  or  two  occasionally  make  their 
appearance,  they  may  be  viewed  as  wandering  strag- 
glers who  have  had  the  ill-lock  to  lofe  their  way, 
or  to  be  driven  out  of  it  by  storms  on  the  ftpnual 
migration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  same  causes  have  affeotod 
many  other  of  our  feathered  friends,  oven  of  those 
species  which  permanently  I'esidc  heie,  both  by  posi- 
tively reducing  their  number  and  by  enforcing  change  of 
acene.  Among  others^  there  is  the  heron,  a  member  of 
the  same  family  with  the  stork,  (Mkoe  common  eiumg^ 
over  nearly  tJie  whole  coontiy,  but  now  not  known 
at  all  in  several  faronrito  haunts,  of  yore,  and  seldom 
to  be  seen  anywhere  except  in  connection  with  a  few  of 
the  more  solitary  and  transparent  strcama,  or  in  a  wide 
expanse  of  unoccupied  Qu^^land,  or  wbera  heronries 
arc  taken  undex  tlie  protection  of  the  owners  of  estates, 
lie  remnant  still  extant  vrith  us — for  it  14  merely  a 
remnant,  considering  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
tribe  in  bygone  days — may  bo  rsjgarded  on  varions 
iiccounts  aa  a  hving  memento  oC  vicissitude  in  the  race. 
Its  pi^sent  representativeB  axe  somewhat  akin  in.  their 
lot  to  the  surviving  utenibera  ol  a  family  onoe  of 
illustrious  rank,  ho^ng  it«  head  h^h  in  the  world, 
but  now  reduced  to  decay,  and  inheriting  fallen 
fortimes. 
Time  was  whan  the  couplet  was  literally  trac,— 

And  the  slow  heron  soon  rii>!l  ftll. 
To  ftwl  my  fairnt  fair  withnl. 

It  was  the  noblest  ^uany  of  the  faloQuer.  Lords  and 
ladies,  the  latter  witii  hawk  on  wrist,  went  out  to  the 
pastime  followed  b;  a  gay  and  msiry  cavalcade.  Tlie 
sport  was  commonly  pursued  late  in  the  afternoon,  or 
in  the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  when  the  heron  home- 
ward bound,  weary  with  his  exertions  to  obtain  food, 
or  gorged  to  the  full,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  sportai 


indeed,  that  this  bird,  like  many  others,  i 
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able  to  vomit  at  will  the  food  it  has  swallowed,  and 
it  never  fails  to  resort  to  this  device  when  a  tussle  with 
an  enemy  is  ineyitable. 

To  nphold  tiie  sport,  a  statnte  of  Henry  YII.  pro- 
hibited the  taking  of  heronft,  except  by  hawlang  or  with 
the  lonff-bow,  on  pain  of  a  jBxie  of  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  K>r  each  offence,  which  remained  in  force  till  the 
passing  of  the  game  act  in  the  days  when  €(eorge  lY. 
was  king.  Prior  to  the  Reformation  many  dignified 
chnrchmen  were  so  inordinately  attached  to  field 
sports  as  to  blend  the  flight  of  the  goshawk  and  the 
chase  of  the  deer  with  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical 
fanctions.  Mention  is  made  of  an  archdeacon  of  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire,  who,  while  on  his  visitation,  arrived 
at  the  priory  of  Bridlington  with  twenty-one  dogs  and 
throe  hawks.  Another  in  Berkshire  expected  the 
clergy  of  his  district  to  find  him  in  dogs  and  hawks 
whi&  on  visitation,  till  they  procured  a  papal  letter 
exonerating  them  from  the  obligation;  and  a  bishop 
of  Ely  pronounced  sentence  of  excommnnication  on 
certain  persons  who  had  stolen  one  of  his  hawks  during 
the  period  of  divine  service. 

Besides  being  nrized  for  pastime  by  our  ancestors, 
the  heron  was  vained  for  food,  and  was  even  deemed, 
as  the  distich  quoted  affirms,  a  delicate  morsel  to  be 
placed  before  the  "fairest  fair."  But  certainly  at 
present  none  of  the  gentle  sex,  or  their  helpmates 
either,  have  ever  had  a  taste  of  the  fowl;  for  in  no 
conceivable  condition,  roast,  boiled,  or  baked,  plain  or 
cnrried,  does  it  figure  in  the  long  list  of  creature 
comforts  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  peacock  has  lost  all  hold  upon  the  palate, 
though  both  were  once  esteemed  dainty  dishes  to  set 
b^ore  kinffs,  queens,  nobles,  and  dames  of  high  degree. 
So  an  old  rhjrmer  states,  when  describing  a  great 
baronial  dinner : — 

The  cnM,  Uie  pheaaant,  the|)eacocA,  and  curlew, 
•  The  partridge,  plover,  bittern,  and  heronsew. 
Seasoned  ao  well  in  liquor  redolent. 
That  the  hall  is  full  of  the  pleasant  acent. 

In  the  days  of  our  forefathers  the  fnll-erown  bird  was 
known  by  the  name  of  **  heronshaw,"  while  a  dwarf  or 
young  one  was  often  called  an  "  egret."  In  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  according  to  the  LiTOr  Albus,  the  price 
of  a  heronshaw  was  about  sixteen  pence ;  that  ox  an 
egret  eighteen  pence;  and  these,  says  an  aanotator, 
were  the  very  highest  assessed  prices  of  water-fowl  in 
those  davs.  But  the  true  egret  is  a  distant  species  of 
the  family,  not  a  native  of  the  British  islands,  and  of 
exceedin^y  rare  occurrence  as  a  visitor.  Mention, 
indeed,  is  made  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
"  egrittas "  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  a  great  feast  given 
by  George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign 
ox  Edward  lY.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  installation. 
Bnt  ornithological  exactness  was  not  an  accomplish- 
ment of  those  times,  and  veiy  probably  the  lapwing 
was  intended,  the  most  common  bird  with  a  crest. 

The  usage  prevaQed  of  solemn  oaths  being  sworn 
upon  the  dead  Dody  of  the  heron,  for  which  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  except  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held;  and  in  this  singular  fa^^on  many  a 
knight  plighted  his  faith  to  his  lady  love,  and  engaged 
to  protect  her  at  the  hazard  of  limb  and  life.  The 
plumes  were  also  worn  as  ornaments  in  the  caps  and 
helmets  of  barons  bi'ave  and  bold.  They  still  appear 
as  part  of  the  costume  proper  to  the  order  of  the  Ghrter, 
and  only  for  the  feathers  does  modem  society  seem  to 
care  forhei'onshaw  or  egret,  once  the  delight  of  chivalry 
and  the  fare  of  kings.  When  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland carried  the  insig^nia  of  the  Garter  to  Charles  X. 
of  France,  the  noble  ambassador  wore  a  heron's 
plume  valued  at  several  hundreds  of  pounds,  but  this 
costliness  was  owiuff  to  its  peculiar  hue  and  lustre, 
which  rendered  it  almost  unique.  The  general  colour 
of  the  beautiful  long  plume  is  dark  slaty  blue;  that 


of  the  head  is  very  light  grey ;  and  that  of  the  tail 
deep  slaty  grey.  WiUon,  the  ornithologist,  teUg  tu 
that  in  his  time  the  feathers  were  in  hi^  repute  as 
ornaments  witii  the  North  American  IndisnB,  and 
were  reenlarly  brought  for  sale  to  the  markets  of 
New  Oneaas.  Oharain  makes  a  similar  remark  in 
relation  to  Persia. 

Though  it  no  longer  resorts  to  many  localitieB  where 
it  was  noted  by  our  ancestors,  the  heron  is  occaaon* 
ally  seen  alone  solitary  parts  of  the  Thames  and  Atod, 
and  is  said  to  oe  rather  common  on  the  Essex  stTeama, 
the  Stour,  Orwell,  and  Deben,  towards  their  junction 
with  the  sea.  Those  who  have  once  seen  it  are  not 
likely  to  forget  its  picturesque  appearance,  and  if  they 
have  ever  attempted  to  handle  the  bird  may  hare 
something  more  to  remember  than  its  attractiTe  form 
and  plumage.  Its  strong,  sharp,  six-inch,  dagger-like 
beak  can  be  used  with  f eiurf ul  force  and  lightning-like 
rapidity ;  and  the  qjq  of  a  real  or  supposed  adversazT 
is  the  point  to  which  the  weapon  is  sure  to  be  directed. 
"  There  seems  to  be  some  attraction  in  the  eye,'*  remarks 
a  naturalist;  ''for  a  ^ntleman  who  turned  a  tame 
heron  into  an  aviary  where  five  owls  were  kept^  fonod 
next  day  that  the  stranger  had  totally  blinded  four 
owls,  and  only  left  the  loth  with  a  single  ^e.  firen 
the  game-cock  can  make  nothing  of  the  heron,  as  has 
been  seen  in  a  short  battle  that  raged  between  those 
birds.  The  cock  made  his  first  fly  vexy  boldly,  but  oot 
being  used  to  such  long-legged  foes*  missed  his  Bti-oke. 
Betumine  to  the  attack,  he  was  met  by  a  blow  which 
astonished  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  declined 
further  combat,  and  ever  afterwards  avoided  so  im- 
pleasant  an  antagonist."  The  edges  of  the  beak  are 
slightly  serrated,  to  give  it  a  firmer  hold  upon  the 
slipp^y  fish  when  captured.  In  bygone  days,  when 
the  bird  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  brace  of 
hawks,  for  two  were  employed  in  the  capture,  the  fint 
act  of  the  falconer  was  to  place  his  foot  upon  the  long 
neck,  and  thus  guard  himself  against  injury  from  the 
beak. 

The  common  heron  of  England,  ardea  einerea,  is 
about  three  feet  in  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  ^e  nest  is  built,  without  much 
care,  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  -wool^KesnenJlj  in  a  Idtj 
tree,  or  on  a  rock  near  the  sea.  Tne  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  of  a  jpale  green  colour.  iSiehty  nests 
have  been  counted  in  a  single  oak,  but  tnis  was  a 
heronry  protected  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  There 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  such  colonies  m  the  English 
counties,  chiefly  in  parks.  The  birds  keep  to  the  same 
sites  from  generation  to  generation,  if  not  distorbed. 
Though  thus  gregarious,  uiey  always  go  out  ongly  ^ 
search  of  food.  Besides  fish,  the  heron  preys  upon 
reptiles  and  the  smaller  mammalia. 
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Wht  is  it  that  men  reverence  the  sod 
YHiere  rests  the  reoord  of  some  harmit  nge. 
The  memoiy  of  whose  life  from  age  to  age 

Has  blossomed  forth  afresh,  like  Aiupon's  rod. 

Pointing  the  way  to  Heaven  which  he  had  trod  f— 
Not  for  his  life  in  lonely  hermitage — 
Not  for  his  solitary  pilgrimage^ 

Bnt  that  he  lived  his  life  alone  with  God. 

Alone  wiiii  Him  who  is  alone  with  all : 
Alone  with  every  soul  in  eazneet  prayer. 

A  oomf  orter  to  those  who  truly  call 
Chi  Him  in  sickness,  sorrow,  or  despair. 

A  Christian  knows  not  solitude,  for  all 
The  eaxih  is  God's,  and  He  is  everywhere. 

O.H.ff. 


JOHN  WTLSOX. 
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JOHN  WILSON. 

AHT  of  onr  readers  who  will 
hardly  recognize  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  oa  "  John  Wilson,"  will 
remember  him  by  his  weU-known 
coniomen  of  "  Chri  stopher  North . " 
Before,  howerer,  drawing  from  the 
varied  soarcea  of  his  "Recrea- 
tions" to  depict  the  man,  a  few 
words  may  be  said  of  that  which 
first  dereloped  his  genins  for  heUeM- 
httret,  John  Wilson  waa  a  poet, 
and   had  written  many  poetical 

EiecM  and  some  poems  before  the  year  1812,  when 
e  pnblished  two  volmnea  of  poettr,  entitled  "The 
lale  of  Pahna,  and  other  Poems."  Wordeworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Sonthery  were  wearing  their  lanrela  when 
be  came  among  them;  and  althongh  he  never  arro- 
gated to  himeelf  the  lofty  position  of  these  poets, 
he  waa  wen  entitled  to  make  one  of  that  faroone 
brotherhood. 

It  ia  aaid  by  otM  who  knew  him  well,  "  That  he  was 

endowed  b^ond  aU  the  yoathfnl  nocta  of  his  day,  and 

I  some  powers  beyond  an^  of  l"  "  "' '-" 


him    to  aoar  to  philosophy,   with  which    even    his 
moat  aimplc  lyrica  are  adorned.    But  Wilson  moved  in 


paths  true  to  the  emotiona  of  a  heart  that  rndtcd 
beneath  its  own  straine,  leaving  the  air  pensive  from 
the  touching  melancholy  of  hie  song.  No  one  knew 
Natnre,  her  mooda  and  her  laws,  better  than  he.  HL 
pen  sometimes  glows  with  ccLooring  quite  as  rich  ai 
that  of  Sonthey'a ;  nor  is  his  aonl  less  reverent  in  com 
monion  with  the  outward  world  than  that  of  the 
"  great  high-priest  of  Natnre."  It  seems  as  if  at  all 
times  Witoon  s  poet^  were  a  religions  emanation, 
says  himself  that  Natnre  appeared  to  hia  "  imagina- 
tion like  a  temple  in  a  perpetnal  Sabbath." 

In  the  following  short  ode  the  gTsceful  tenderness 
of  hie  mnse  may  be  seen : — 

THE  PAST. 

How  wIM  MuJ  dim  this  lift  appean  ] 

One  lonr,  (tK)i,  bnrj  nigh  ; 

When  o^r  onr  cjn,  hair-clcn'd  in  iMrr, 

The  imngn  of  rormcr  jnn 

Are  fiiindy  glimmniBg  bj  I 

And  etill  Tori^ttsD  while  tbejr  go. 


Upon  the  blue  nnd  lilent  akj 
The  umber  cloudi  one  Dwomt  lie. 
And  like  ■  diVHm  tit  gone  t 
Though  I«autiru1  the  moonbeuna  plaj 
On  the  Iske'i  boeoni,  bright  ju  thej, 
And  tht  aonl  intenaclf  love*  thrir  itiij. 
Soon  u  the  ii^taoce  OKlta  kvbj. 


W«K 


a  beU(T«  it  d 
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Heaven-airs  amid  the  haqxtrings  dwell. 

And  we  wish  they  ne'er  may  fade ; 

They  cease,  and  the  soul  is  a  silent  cell, 

Where  music  never  play'd. 

Dream  follows  dream  through  the  long  night  hours, 

Each  lovelier  than  the  last ; 

But  ere  the  bi'eath  of  morning  flowers, 

That  gorgeous  world  flies  past. 

And  many  a  sweet  angelic  check, 

Whose  smiles  of  love  and  kinduess  speak, 

Glides  by  us  on  this  earth — 

While  in  a  day  we  cmnot  tell, 

Where  shone  the  face  we  lov'd  so  well, 

In  sadness  or  in  miilh. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  WIIboii  so  soon  forsook 
poetical  composition.  He  did  not,  liowever,  when  he 
ceased  "  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  cease  to  be  a  poet. 
Poetry  moved  every  spring  of  his  heart ;  his  "  Recre- 
ations ''  are  teeming  with  it ;  and  we  there  learn  how 
from  his  boyhood  it  was  infused  into  his  whole  being. 

Wilson  has  frequently  been  described  as  an  un- 
restrained man,  whose  eccentricities  sometimes  com- 
promised his  dignity ;  but  no  one  who  reads  his  cha- 
i*acter  ariffht  can  maintain  that  opinion.  £ndowed  by 
nature  with  an  equal  share  of  mental  and  bodily  ex- 
ceUence,  he  cultivated  the  strength  of  both.  His  works 
remain  to  speak  of  the  former,  and  fame  still  lingers 
over  records  of  the  latter.  Strong  in  ai'm,  swift  of 
foot,  agile  in  limb,  with  golden  locks  and  a  manly 
form,  can  it  be  wondered  that  those  who  remember 
such  qualities  are  proud  to  relate  them  P  The  boyhood 
of  such  a  man  was  no  common  one ;  full  of  activity 
and  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  its  hours  sped  on,  eyes 
open  to,  and  mind  taking  notice  of  everythmg. 

An  account  of  certain  of  his  pastimes  are  morsels  of 
natural  history  worthy  of  a  Bewick.  For  example : — 
*'  The  other  small  birds  of  the  parish  began  to  feel 
their  security  from  o\xr  shot,  and  sang  their  best 
unscared  on  hedge,  bush,  and  tree.  Perhaps,  too,  for 
sake  of  their  own  sweet  8ti*ains,  we  spared  the  lyrists  of 
Scotland,  the  linnet  and  the  lark,  the  one  in  the 
yellow  broom,  the  other  beneath  the  rosy  cloud — while 
thei*e  ever  was  a  sevenfold  red  i>Iu<$Id  before  robin's 
breast,  whether  flitting  silent  as  a  falling  leaf,  or 
trilling  his  autumnal  lay  on  the  rigging  or  pointed 
gable  end  of  bam  or  byre.  Now  and  then  the  large 
bunting,  conspiduous  on  a  top  twig,  and  proud  of  lus 
iiistic  psalmody,  tempted  his  own  doom ;  or  the  cun- 
ninfif  stenechat,  glancmff  about  the  old  dykes,  usually 
shot  at  in  vain ;  or  yellow-hammer,  under  the  ban  of 
the  national  superstition,  with  a  drop  of  the  devil's 
blood  beneath  his  pretty  crest — ^pretty  m  spite  of  that 
cruel  creed ;  or  greenfinch,  too  rich  in  i)luniftge  for  his 
poorer  song;  or  shilfa,  the  beautiful  nest-builder, 
shivering  his  white-plumed  wings  in  shade  and  sun- 
shine—in joy  the  most  i*apturous,  in  grief  the  most 
despairing  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  air ;  or  redpole, 
balanced  on  the  down  of  the  thistle  or  flowei'oithe 
bun  weed  on  the  old  clovery  lea;  or,  haply  twice  seen 
in  a  season,  the  very  goldfinch  himself,  a  radiant  and 
gorgeous  spirit  brought  on  the  breeze  from  afar,  and 
worthy,  if  only  slightly  wounded,  of  being  enclosed 
within  a  silver  cage  from  fairyland." 

Prom  boyhood  to  youth  he  went  "  bathing  his  feet 
in  beauty,  bounding  over  the  flowery  fields  and  broomy 
braes  "  of  his  native  land,  which  he  left  after  a  season 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  "beautiful  fields  of 
England;"  and  was  soon  "as  familiar  with  the  fair 
sister  land,  and  loved  her  almost  as  weU  as  Scotland's 
self." 

"In  life's  morning  march,  when  his  spirit  was 
young,"  a  feat  of  his  may  be  related  before  passing  to  the 
maturer  period  of  his  life.  Quoting  his  own  words : — 
"A  hundred  sovereigns  to  five  against  amr  man  in 
England  doing  twenty-three  feet  on  a  dead  level,  with 
a  run  and  a  leap,  on  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  perhaps 
an  inch  to  a  yard.    We  have  seen  twenty-tiree  feet 


done  in  great  style,  and  measured  to  a  nicety,  but  the 
man*  who  did  it  (aged  twenty-one,  height  five  feet 
eleven  inches,  weight  eleven  stone)  was  admitted  to  he 
(Ireland  excepted)  far  the  best  leaper  of  his  day  in 
England."  This  achievement  took  place,  in  the  presence 
of  many  spectators,  at  a  bend  of  tlie  Cherwell.  a 
tributaiy  of  the  Isis,  where  it  glides  beautifiUlj 
through  the  enamelled  meads  of  Christ  Church,  tbe 
leap  being  taken  across  the  stream. 

Wilson  was  likewise  a  wonderful  pedestrian.  He 
says,  in  a  spirit  of  playfulness,  "  Poet  we  may  not 
be,  but  pedestrian  we  are.  With  Wordsworth  we 
could  not  walk  along  imaginative  heights ;  but  if  not 
grievously  out  of  oqr  reckoning,  on  the  turnpike  road 
we  could  keep  pace  with  Captain  Barclay  for  a  short 
distance — say  rrom  Dundee  to  Aberdeen."  But  so 
numerous  were  his  accomplishments,  that  the  follow- 
ing catalogue  must  satisfy  those  curious  of  his  deeds. 
Jumping,  leaping,  walking,  running,  boring,  when 
necessary,  fighting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  genUc  cnift, 
angling,  made  up  tlie  sum  of  his  healthful  actirities. 

Not  until  Wilson  had  gained  maturity  in  literature 
was  he  imiversaJly  known  as  Christopher  North.  He 
worked  in  the  arena  of  helleS'lettres  with  almost 
tmabated  vigour  for  thirty-three  years,  the  force  of 
his  mind  being  given  to  the  support  of  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine."  It  may  be  truly  said  "the  originality 
of  his  prose  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
periodical  literature." 

His  large  heart  and  generous  nature  always  tamed 
in  genial  thought  to  aJi  conditions  of  mankind.  How 
kindly,  in  his  "  Hour's  Talk  about  Poetry,"  does  he 
speak  of  the  poets  of  the  poor.  Of  lEbenezer  Elliot 
he  says :  "  The  poor  might  well  be  proud,  did  they 
know  it,  that  they  have  such  a  poet."  Of  Bloomfidd 
he  Hkewise  says:  "All  honest  Eng^lish  hearts  most 
deHght  in  those  truly  rural  compositions  of  the  Suffolk 
shoemaker."  And  of  John  Clare,  the  Northampton- 
shire peasant :  "  He  too  is  well  entitled  to  praise,  and 
his  name  deserves  to  become  a  household  word  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rural  poor.  Sui'dj,  in  an  ajpe  when  the 
smallest  contribution  to  science  is  duly  esUmated,  and 
useful  knowledge  not  only  held  in  honour,  but  diffused, 
poetry  ought  not  to  be  despised ;  more  especially  when 
emanating  from  those  who  belong  to  the  veiy  condition 
which  the^  seek  to  iUustrate,  ana  whose  ambition  it  is 
to  do  justice  to  its  natural  enjovments  and  appropmte 
virtues.  In  spite  of  all  they  nave  suffered  and  still 
suffer,  the  peasantry  of  England  are  a  race  thai  mar 
be  regarded  with  better  f  eeUngs  than  pride.  We  look 
forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  oduestion— 
already  in  much  good,  if  the  plans  of  the  wisest 
counsellors  prevail  about  to  become  altogether  good 
— will  raise  at  once  their  condition  and  tkeir  obar 
racter.*' 

And  this  time  has  come,  as  is  evident  bv  the  anzioas 
desire  to  give  what  is  good  and  what  is  best  to  tboee 
minds  that  are  fitted  to  appreciate  it.  Love  o!  nature 
is  the  foundation  of  all  noble  emotions,  such  as  lore 
of  country,  of  kindred,  and  of  people.  Ohristopber 
North,  soliloquizing  on  ike  seasons,  will  afford  to 
those  lovers  description  fair  as  iiatmre  hcnelfr^ 
"  A  horae-chesnut  has  a  grand  oriental  air,  and  like  a 
satrap,  uplifts  his  green  banner,  yellowing  in  the  liglit.' 
that  shows  he  belongs  to  the  line  of  the  Innophei.  Ehn^ 
are  most  magnificent— witness  Christ  Churoh  Walk-- 
when  t^ey  hang  overhead  in  heaven*  like  the  ch«Ac<?l 
of  a  cathedraL  Methinlcs  '  a  dim  religious  Ught^  ^  ^ 
that  vault  of  branches,  juat  vivifying  to  the  spring;  i»^ 
though  almost  bare,  tii^f^  with  tiie  oomiog  hue  that 
ere  long  will  be  migeatic  brightness.  Those  old  oaks 
seem  sullen  in  the  sunshine,  and  slow  to  put  forta 
their  power,  like  the  spiiit  of  the  land  thfiff  emblem. 
But  they  too  are  relaxing  from  tl^eir  wonted  steian^' 
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Soon  will  that  faint  creen  be  a  glorious  yellow;  and 
while  the  golden  la&n  bonghs  stoop  boldly  to  the 
storms,  with  which  they  love  to  dally,  bounds  not  the 
heart  of  eveiy  Britain  to  the  muaio  of  his  national 
antbem — 

Ivule  Bi-itaimia, 

liritantiui  rales  the  wave.'* 

Worn  out  after  a  life  of  toil,^  Wilson  was  overtaken, 
before  old  age  had  set  in,  by  a  mortal  malady.  A  few 
years  of  gradual  decay  and  lessening  of  the  great 
lij^ht  of  mental  power  rendered  him  unfit  for  exei-tion 
ox  any  sort.  But  his  latter  end  was  peaceful,  as 
beseemed  one  who  saw,  long  before  he  laid  down  to 
rest,  the  far-off  lic^ht  of  those  everlasting  gates  that 
will  be  opened  to  those  who  trust  in  the  bright  hope  of 
Christian  faith.  Wilson  had  in  his  life  both  care  and 
soiTOw.  No  man  who  has  so  intensely  woven  his  per- 
sonality into  his  works,  could  be  otherwise  toan 
acquainted  with  all  those  things  which  affect  the 
"  profoundest  depths  of  a  thinking  soul.*'  lu  1837  he 
lost  his  wife,  and  he  mourned  her  loss  for  the  seventeen 
years  he  survived  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the  memory  of 
her  never  left  his  heart.  Let  his  own  beautiful  words 
be  fitting  epitaph  for  so  true  a  love : — 

And  you  will  speak  together  of  the  dead, 
As  of  some  gentle  beings  who  have  gone 
To  sojourn  in  a  far-off  happy  land» 
Which  one  day  yc  will  visit. 


SCHILLEB. 


n.— A  ^TSTT  TO  mS  mRTHPLACE. 


ScHiLLEB*s  bii*thplaoe  is  a  small  house,  not  far  from 
the  parish  chnroh,  on  the  eastern  incline  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  ancient  town  of  Marbach.  Over  the 
doorway  is  a  tablet,  indicating  in  a  few  words  that 
in  this  house  Gottfried  Friederich  Bohiller  first  saw 
the  li[^ht.  We  ring  a  bell,  and  an  aged  man,  the 
custodian  of  the  place,  opens  the  folding  doors  in  front 
and  admits  us  into  a  narrow  stone-paved  passage. 
Our  attention  is  immediately  arrested  by  a  colossal 
bust  of  the  poet,  which  at  once  gives  the  ideal  and  the 
real  at  a  glance,  representing  as  it  does  tiiie  feeling, 
the  intellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  mens  divini4)r  of 
a  great  genius.  Turning  to  the  left  we  enter  a  small 
room,  and  this  we  ai'e  assured  was  the  biHhplace  of 
Schiller.  Suspended  on  the  wall  is  a  manuscript  genea- 
logical roll  of  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  most  attractiTe  objects  i»  his  mother's 
spinning-wheel,  a  vei'y  gi*acef ul  specimen  of  what  for 
centuries  has  been  used  in  Gennanjy  by  thrifty  house- 
wives, who  thus,  assisted  by  their  children,  make  ample 
provision  for  an  important  part  of  the  "  plenishing " 
and  outfit  of  their  families. 

The  room  is  wainscoted,  and  near  to  the  window 
hang  portraits  of  both  the  father  and  mother  of 
Schmer.  The  former  is  represented  in  the  stiff  costume 
and  the  crisp  and  curled  pei'uke  of  the  last  century. 
He  has  a  chubby  face  with  little  expression :  what  a 
contraat  is  his  wile's  portrait — so  marked  with  gentle- 
ness, tenderness,  affection,  and  crowned  by  that  kind 
of  contour  which  the  phrenologist  would  pronounce  to 
be  a  rich  and  remarkable  combination  oi  comparison 
and  ideality.    It  is  difficult  for  a  reflective  and  edu- 


cated Englishman  to  look  upon  this  picture  without 
recalling  the  lovely  face  of  the  mother  of  WiUiam 
Cowper ;  and  in  conneiion  with  this  to  remember  how 
Schiller  mourned  for  his  dead  mother  with  a  wail 
almost  as  melancholy  as  that  which  led  the  bard  of 
Olney  to  exclaim — 

Oh,  that  thete  lips  had  language  I  life  has  past 
With  me  but  sadly  since  I  saw  tliee  last, 

The^  chair,  the  table,  and  the  looking-glass  used  by 
Schiller's  father  complete  the  furniture  of  the  room 
where  the  poet  was  bom. 

We  pass  out  of  the  apartment,  and  turning  to  the 
left  ascend  a  narrow  staircase,  which,  indeed,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  small  dimensions  of  the  whole  build- 
ing. At  the  landing  we  find  ourselves  in  what  might 
be  styled  the  drawing-room.  It  is  the  depository  of 
numerous  relics  and  pictorial  representations  of  the 
poet,  as  well  as  glowing  tributes  to  his  memory  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  A  portrait  of  Schiller  m  his 
twenty-second  year  particularly  arrested  our  attention. 
Here  are  the  powoered  hair,  the  turned-down  colltfr 
revealing  the  lone  neck,  ruffles,  and  a  chocolate- 
coloured  coat.  It  nas  great*  merits  as  a  painting. 
It  represents  the  poet  in  youthful  yet  manly  beraty, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  remarkable  as  to  his  physical  and 
bodily  form — ^vigour,  health,  and  joyous  aspect — ^that 
one  has  afterwords,  when  looking  at  other  portraits  of 
a  later  period,  a  feeling  at  once  of  difficulty  of  identi* 
fication.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  re^^ards  the 
mental  and  imaginative  features  which  distmc^shed 
Schiller  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  genius  and  his  &ne. 

Amongst  other  curiosities  we  are  shown  the  three* 
cornered  hat,  semi-military,  which  he  had  worn  as  a 
student  at  the  Government  Medical  SchooL  It 
has  been  kept  for  years  past  under  a  glass  case,  in 
oi*der  to  protect  it  from  oeing  rent,  toi-n^  and  carried 
away  piecemeal,  especially  by  students.  Schiller's 
snuff-box  is  also  shown,  with  his  coat  of  arms,  of  which 
last  we  were  favoured  with  an  impression  in  wax  ere 
we  left  the  building. 

There  is  also  an  outline  drawing  of  Schiller  in  pencil, 
or  perhaps  produced  by  pen  and  ink,  skilf ullv  used, 
by  a  loving  sister.  There  are  also  several  other  re- 
presentations of  the  poet,  hanging  ai'ound  the  waUs,  in 
different  attitudes.  In  a  smalT  room  or  recess  are 
librarv  shelves,  containing,  not  the  works  of  the  poet, 
but  illustrating  in  a  striBne  manner,  even  from  their 
number,  the  admiration  and  interest  which  they  had 
excited,  not  onlv  in  Oermany  but  in  other  countries. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  translation  of  Schiller's  works  in 
French,  but  the  rest  of  the  volumes  include  memoirs, 
critiques,  and  various  analytical  i*emarkB  on  his 
writings.  There  is  also  a  picture  in  this  little  room 
illustrative  of  that  incident  in  his  student  life,  to 
which  in  our  last  paper  we  refeiTcd,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  stem  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  reading  and 
declaiming  portions  of  his  "  Bobbers "  to  a  rapt  and 
admiring  audience  of  his  fellow-students. 

The  lover  of  the  romantic  mav  be  interested  to  leam 
that  in  this  little  apai-tment  there  are  also  the  first 
letters  which  passed  between  Lotto  Yon  Lengefeldt 
and  Schiller's  parents,  after  she  had  become  the^nee« 
of  their  gifted  son.  In  her  epistle  there  is  a  modest 
maidenly  pleading  with  them  to  extend  their  love  and 
affection  to  her,  as  a  stranger  entering  the  familv. 

There  was  also  shown  us  here  the  original  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  noet's  first  letter  to  the 
parents  of  his  betrothed.  He  concludes  with  saying, 
"  How  I  long  to  call  Lotte  mine  own.  There  is  no 
life  without  her." 

There  is  also  a  verv  interesting  congratulatoiy  letter, 
from  Schiller's  mother,  along  with  other  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  various  pereons.  It  glows  with  affec- 
tion and  tenderness,  and  indicates  her  ardent  aspira- 
tions for  his  happiness  in  married  life.  There  is  another 


manuscript  of  interest,  in  connoiion  with  his  father's 
life.  Itie  A eumeulwnvilcB,  the  "IiebenBlaufi"iu  other 
words,  a  r^sumf  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  own  life 
and  aiit«oedeiita.'  This  hod  t>een  written  and  aent  in 
to  the(  goTemnicnt  when  he  was  shout  to  receive  an 
official  appointment  in  the  ducal  establiebment. 

A  large  book  is  kept,  in  which  are  entered  the  names 
of  Tisitors  to  the  birthplace  of  Schiller.  It  was  com- 
menced, in  1859.  The  first  name  inscribed  is  that  of 
his  Bnrriving  daiiaht«r,  Frau  Ton  Gleichen.  Here 
aUo  ia  the  design  at  a  bcU  which  some  jeara  ago  was 
sent  by  ScIuIIot'b  admirers  in  Moscow,  It  u  now 
suspended  in  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of 
Marbach,  and  is  mng  each  year  on  the  anniversi 
of  his  birth  and  deatb  respectively. 

The  name  of  the  bell  is  "  Concordia,"  so  "  baptized," 
aa   bells   usuoUj   are  on   the    continent,   and  with 
coaplet  of  the  famous  hallad  of  "  The  Bcil  :"— 


In  Stuttgardt,  the  capital  of  Wurtembeiv,  in  .__ 
Eircbenplatz,  stonda  the  magnificent  etatne  <a  Schiller 
by  Thorwaldsen.*  It  was  erected  by  hia  admiring 
feUow-countiymen.  It  is  a  foil-length  figure.  The 
head  ia  crowned  with  laurel,  the  throat  is  bare,  and 
the  Boman  toga  is  thrown  over  a  dresa  of  the  time  in 
which  the  poet  lived.  On  the  pedestal  are  bas-relief  a, 
presenting  sng^eetive  figurea,  and  iUustrative  of 
Schiller's  writings.'t'  Around  the  base  of  the  statue 
ore  foor  flambarax,  which  ore  lighted  up  on  the 
evening  of  eaeh  anniveraary  of  his  decease,  on  which 
oocasion  an  oration  in  hononr  of  hia  memory  is  de- 
livered from  the  at«pB  at  the  base  of  the  etatne. 


While  it  would  be  eatisfactoty  to  oui'selves  to  give 
specimens  and  separate  ti'onsIatianB  of  acTeral  of 
&:hiller'a  poems,  yet,  as  space  forbids,  we  present 
some  extracts  from  "  The  Song  of  the  Bell,"  and  "  The 
Diver,"  through  a  metrical  translation,  by  Alfred  Boe- 
kerriUe,  of  these  two  glorious  effusions-J  The  value 
of  these  translations  is,  that  they  are  almost  the  very 
worda  of  the  poet,  and,  moreover— aa  is  not  the  case 
in  Bnlner'a  (Lord  Lytton's)  translation — the  rhyme 
and  measure,  with  occasional  exceptions,  correspond 
to  the  original. 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  BELI,. 
"VirMTMO.     MoiliHH  pliDgo.     Fulgnn  fDmga." 
Finnlj  bound,  Ui>  nxnild  of  clnj' 

In  iti  dangeOD- walls  doth  lUnd  ; 
Bom  ihdl  b«  the  tall  thia  d*y  1 
Comradn  up  I  now  ba  at  bind  t 
From  lh«  browi  of  all 
Muat  thft  Bweat-drops  fall, 


kthem 


The  blnsine  God  bI 


51-  livB ; 


*  Sm  Ihe  illustmlion  to  oar  former  japer  on  Schtlltr,  p.  M9. 

t  The  iiinall  engnvlng)  vMA  illoatrslc  thii  nrtid«  rq>reseot  aa 

o(  thH«  bu-ndieCL 


''A'A-  [IVopta'i  >lipil».  Hmeobn  Isd,  >«I. 

To  what  w«  earnestly  prepare, 

Now  mi;  an  earnest  woid  be  uid ; 
When  good  dwcourse  our  labouri  ihiu-r, 

Thea  merrily  the  work  li  eped. 
Let  Di  coDtsnpIate  thai  with  leat. 

What  eprings  from  fwble  streneth  end  thoaglil , 
Contempt  for  him,  we  e'er  miut  fee!, 

Who  planBcd  not  what  hia  handa  hare  wnxigbt. 
Ti9  thii  idonia  Ibe  hiiRUUi  race, 

For  this  to  man  was  reason  giren  j 
That  lie  within  his  heart  m^T  trace 

The  worlit  that  by  hii  hasda  hare  thriren. 
Wood  cut  from  the  pine-tree  take. 

Rut  well  seasoned  let  it  be ; 
That  the  flaniM,  eompressed,  may  break 
Through  the  cauUron'i  molten  b«. 
Boil  the  copper  wilbiii  t 
Qaii^  brinji  hither  the  tin  I 
That  the  bell'a  tough  metiJ  maj- 
Smoothly  flow  in  wonted  w«j ! 

The  future  of  the  bell  is  thus  anticipated ; — 
What  in  earth'a  deep  and  bidden  oil. 
The  hand  with  fire'a  aid  doth  apeed. 

Will  in  the  nteepre'e  belfry  dwell. 

And  londly  witoeu  of  nor  deed. 
In  many  nn  ear  ite  thriUtog  tale 

Twill  poor,  nor  heed  the  flight  of  Time ; 
Twill  with  the  chill  ofwrrow  wail. 

And  join  devotion's  choral  chime. 

Once  more  the  workmen  are  summoned  to  mark  bov 
there  are  eigne  that  "the  casting  may  b«gini"  wi 
then  the  bard  returns  to  hia  oboeen  theme  of  youtb, 
love,  wedlock,  and  its  inevitable  ieauea  to  both  husband 
and  wife: — 

The  buUiid  mutt  tight 

ThebattUoflife; 

Unit  plant  and  (raate, 

Watd,  anuv,  and  delata; 

Host  notniB  and  itake, 

Hii  fort  one  to  make. 


Then  boundleaa  In  torrenti  comei  pourinE  the  gift. 
The  garners  o'etflow  with  the  coatlieit  thrift. 
The  >lorc-nHnna  increaae,  and  ttie  nuDsioa  opandi. 

Here  is  a  lovely  picture  of  the  miatreBS  of  the  home- 
hold,  and  many  a  German  matron  at,  this  dav  nMj 
repeats  and  illustrates  it.  It  La  the  ^ry  of  tne  C 
man  wife  and  mother,  as  it  ia  of  the  £ugliah  nuttroa, 
that  Home  ia  the  place  of  her  cbosen  toiis— that  her 
heart  ia  there : — 

Within  it  reigiB 
The  prudent  mother  ( 
lu  wiidDm't  wayi 
Her  house  ahe  tvtjs  ; 
Initmcteth  the  girls, 
Controlleth  the  ban ; 
With  dillgnt  hsnda 
She  works  an)  HHnmanJs  ; 
Inereaan  the  gatea. 

With  treuum  the  aweetsmelliBg  wardrahe  she  tUn*. 

And  bnaily  over  the  apJiuiiDg-wheel  pons; 

She  baud)  in  the  bright  poliihed  proHs,  till  foil. 

The  anowy-white  linen,  like  iparkling  wool ; 

The  bright  and  the  showy  to  good  she  diapoaes. 

And  never  repoeee. 


Not  so:  flatter  not  tbTself  thus.     In  vain  dost  thoo 
seek  to  weave  an  eternal  bond  of  friendship  with  fste-- 


Swiflly  on  misibrt^uie  cornea  I 
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Once  more  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  master  :— 

Good  I  now  may  the  cast  Ix^in, 

Firm  the  fracture  is  and  fair ; 
Bat,  before  we  run  it  in, 

OiTer  up  a  pious  prayer. 

But  Bee !  the  molten  metal  overflows,  and  "  rushes  forth 
the  glowing  wave.'^  And  tiins  Schiller  prepares  us  for 
anoUier  scene,  at  which  "  The  Bell "  ring^  out  its  tocsin 
of  alarm.     The  town  is  onfite ! 

Woe,  when  bursting  forth  it  flies. 

Spreading  with  unbridled  ire ! 
In  the  busy  street  arise 

31ouotain  waves  of  raging  6ie. 

This  ia  not  the  daylight's  flood ! 

Hark  I  what  cries 

In  street  and  square  t 

Surging  upward,  higher,  higher ! 
Through  the  streets  the  pillared  fire 
Rushes  with  the  whirlwind's  ire ; 
Like  the  blaj>t  in  furnace  pent 
Glows  the  air ;  now  beams  are  rent, 
Windows  rattle,  rafters  creak. 
Mothers  wander,  children  shriek ; 

And  cattk  low 

'Mid  ruins'  glow. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  outhurst  of  a  fire  in  a  Grerman 
town  can  at  once  recall  the  constant  exertions  of 
men  and  women  formed  in  Une  from  the  river  hank, 
ceaselessly  passing  from  hand  to  hand  the  huckets 
of  water.    And  thus  he  sees  at  once,  how,  as  Schiller 

says  :— 

They  run,  they  save,  ru»h  to  and  fro, 
The  night  vies  with  the  daylight's  glow ; 
As  the  zealous ychain  expands, 
Tlirough  the  hands 
Flies  the  bucket,  arching  o'er 
Streams  the  jet,  the  torrents  poui'. 

In  vain !  for — 

Waste  is  now  the  place,  and  dread. 

But  the  man  whose  wealth  has  thus  perished  casts  one 
look  at  the  ruins,  and  hlesses  God  that  not  one  of  his 
household  darlingrs  is  missing. 

The  funeral  knell  is  next  anticipated  bv  the  voice  of 
him  who  directs  the  casting  of  *'  The  Bell."  He  re- 
minds his  comrades  how  the  sower  scatters  the  seed, 
and  hopes  for  a  glorious  harvest.  But  our  Christian 
diiod  I  what  of  them  P  why,  that — 

More  precious  seedb  in  earth's  dajk  womb 
Wo  sow  with  sorrow's  trembling  hainj ; 

And  hope  that,  rising  from  the  tomb. 
They'll  blossom  in  that  better  huid. 

Hark  !  the  funeral  bell  rings  out 

Deep  and  sadly 
Death's  hut  knell. 

Which  one  of  the  household  has  been  taken  ? 

Yes,  the  wife,  tlie  well-belov'd  one. 
Tes,  akis  1  the  faithful  mother ; 
Whom  the  prince  of  shadows  chases 
From  her  husband's  fond  embrsoes, 

From  his  children  in  their  bloom. 

*  *  *  * 

Now  her  faithful  rule  is  gone. 
Watchful,  tender  us  the  dove. 

It  is  evening — ^the  bell  is  cast,  and  till  it  cools  let  us 
go  forth,  and  amid  **the  feathered  songsters'  play" 
hark  to  the  sweet  soft  music ;  and  lo ! — 

Free  fram  care  and  fear 
The  workman  hears  the  vesper  b$U  ; 
CheeifuJ,  through  the  furvst  gloom, 
Weuds  the  waiideier  his  ste|u> 
Back  to  his  dear  cottage  home  I 

We  may  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  next  possible 


calling,  so  to  speak,  of  **  The  Bell.'*  In  a  city  lone 
peaceful  and  united,  insurrection  breaks  forUi,  ana 
savage  wilfulness  is  supreme. 

Then  rocks  the  bell  upon  its  throue. 
And  howls  on  high,  iiebelUon  calls. 
Now  all  that's  sacred  men  efiaoe. 
And  break  all  bonds  of  pious  fear. 
Wake  not  the  lion  in  his  deo, 
Destiuctive  is  the  tiger's  jaw, 
But  far  more  terrible  are  men 
Whom  passions  in  their  vortex  di-aw. 

At  last  the  beU  is  before  us  perfect  and  complete : — 

Like  a  golden  star,  t>ehold, 
Like  a  kernel  smooth  and  bright. 
Peels  the  metal  from  the  mould. 

And  so  comes  the  baptism  of  the  beU  :— 

Come  on  I  come  on ! 

Stand,  comra  'es,  round,  and  lend  your  aid 
To  christen  now  tiie  bell  weWe  made  1 
CoKOOimiA  her  name  shall  be. 

Let  her  peal  unite  the  people  in  loving  concord ;  i*aised 
aloft,  "  neighbour  of  the  thunder  and  the  stan^ 
sphere  :"— 

A  voice  from  heaven  shall  she  l>e. 

Like  yonder  host  of  stais  so  clear. 
Who  laud  their  Makex'  as  they  flee, 

And  lead  the  varied  wreath-crowned  year 
To  earnest  and  eternal  things 

Devoted  be  her  metal  tongue ; 
And  as  she  hourly,  swiftly  sings. 
Be  none  of  Time's  great  deeds  unsung. 

And  now  the  cry  and  the  summons  come  to  the  brawny 
workmen:-     '  ' 

With  the  power  of  the  cable 

Buse  the  bell  &om  out  the  grouud, 
That  to  mount  it  may  be  able 
Up  to  Heaven's  I'ealm  of  sound. 
Pull  boys,  pull  boys,  raise ! 
See,  she  moves,  she  sways  I 
O'er  our  town  let  gladness  reign, 
Peace  be  this  her  tiist  refrain ! 

Whate'er  unto  the  earthborn  crowd 
The  frown  or  smile  of  fortune  bring, 

The  metal  tongue  proclaims  jt  loud. 
While  far  tho&e  cheering  accents  ring." 

Then  comes  a  brief  aiTest  of  these  pi'edicUons  by  the 
sight  of  the  first  stage  of  the  melting  processes,  and 
a  call  to  the  workmen  : — 

See  the  silver  bubbles  glow  ! 

Good,  the  molten  billows  bwell ; 
Potash  in  the  furnace  throw. 
For  it  speeds  the  casting  well. 
And  from  scoria  free 
Must  the  mixture  be. 
That  the  voice  may,  full  and  clear. 
Wake  the  echoes  of  the  sphere. 

Next,  the  prophecy  is  resumed.  Wo  have  the  glad- 
some salute  of  the  bell  to  the  newborn  child,  and  his 
horoscope  is  thus  indicated : — 

With  festive,  joyous  accents  rife. 

It  greets  the  well-beloved  child ; 
Lauudied  on  his  flrst  career  of  life, 

In  slumbers  so  sweet  and  mild  ; 
In  Time's  dark  womb  for  him  reposes 
Life's  thorny  couch,  Iife*s  bed  of  roses ; 
A  mother's  love  its  guardian  wing 
Spreads  o'er  his  golden  days  of  s]Hrtug. 

The  youth  longs  to  see  foreign  lands,  so  we  read : — 

Mow,  longing  for  life's  stoimy  pleasures, 
(»iiU*  niciry  ^rnrts  the  stripling  spurns; 

With  pil<;iim's8talf  the  woiUI  he  measures, 
Theu  iiome  a  stranger  he  icturns. 

Next  come  the  dawn  and  development  of  love :— 


but 


N<nr  boiutcona  id  the  blcnm  of  jontfa, 

A  TiuoD  froni  mlnliil  ikie*, 
Her  checki  sufibsat  with  hluiliiiig  trutli, 

BeholJ,  IbB  msidm  mwU  hi>  ejes  1 
A  Dnmelos  loDgitig  with  its  sptW 

Enthnlis  hli  heart,  he  ttntji  ilone ; 
Tenrs  buret  Tnim  oat  their  cr7ital  well, 
Hte  cotnnides'  revcli  huteful  grown. 
Then  bluihing,  folloivs  ho  her  trace, 

Ojoy  1  he  «o»  (he  maiden  trail ; 
To  lend  his  lore  a  saner  grnce. 

He  (Kelra  sweet  flowen  in  the  ralf. 
O  tender  longing  1  s««etat  hope  I 

The  golden  time  of  loic's  Rnt  kiu  I 
The  eye  beholds  the  hpnvtn  ope, 

The  heart,  too,  rerelklh  in  blin; 
O  would  that  jouthful  love  had  been 
But  clad  in  spring'i  eternal  green. 

ace  forbids  aji  analjeia  of  S-^liiller'a  minor  poema ; 
lis  baJlod  "  Der  Taucher,"  '"  The  Diver,"  although 


._  lega  widely  known  ia  England,  

to  tLe  vast  majontr-  A  few  aentenoes  tben,  as  to  ite 
atorj,  and  then  some  verses  of  the  poem  itself,  will,  we 
trust,  be  acceptable. 

The  scene  is  the  stem  and  i-ockj  Bea-ahoro.  See  that 
fearful  Maelstrom  raging  and  foaming,  which  has  ere 
now  swallowed  up  many  a  gallant  ship  and  her  living 
freightage.  The  King  and  his  court  are  present,  when 
suddenlj  looking  aroond,  the  king  demands  whether 
there  is  a  fcnicht  or  a  squire,  who,  if  a  goblet  of  gold 
is  flnne  hj  the  monarch's  hand  intii  tlie  abyss,  will 
plunge  m  after  it,  with  the  guerdon  that  if  he  brings 
it  np  from  the  deep  it  shall  r>e  his  to  keep  and  retain. 
The  cap  ia  thrown  from  the  precipice.  There  is  a  long 
silence.  Will  no  one  venture  the  plunge  ?  Suddenly 
steps  forth  a  brave  young  squire.  He  casts  aeido  hia 
girdle  and  hia  mantle,  "  the  knights  all  around  and 
the  ladies  amazed."  Yonder  he  stands,  on  the  verge 
of  that  dread  Charybdis.  What  a  oreative  genina  was 
that  which  eould  so  describe  that  boiling,  foaming 
gulf  (and  this,  be  it  remembered,  wiihout  ever  having 
teen  the  ooean),  as  Schiller  has  done.  We  give  first  the 
Qerman,  and  then  Baskerville's  admirable  translation 
of  the  verse  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Und  es  wallet,  and  ritdei,  und  brsuwt,  und  litchl, 

Wie  wtnn  Wa«»er  mit  ftar  eich  niengt; 

Bis  znia  UinuHl  ifirilcel  der  daispleod*  Gi$cht 


It  welhes  nnd  it  boil^  and  it  his^eq  .-xnil  lashea. 

Like  WHler  which  i[nenehes  the  fire ; 
To  heavtu  the  sUamiDg  forth  surgis  anil  plashss, 

Anil  flonl  upon  flood  lolleth  ninddened  with  ire; 
And  9B  with  the  boom  of  the  far  thunder  clap, 
The  billows  rush  roaring  from  out  (he  dark  lap. 

The  joiith  makes  the  dreaJ  le&p,  disappears,  and 
after  breathless  suspense  he  emerges,  amid  universal 
joy,  and  the  cry  "  He  lives  1"    For — 

Lo  t  siiiid  the  dorii  wnves  of  that  (teep-hcAring  womb, 

What  gleams  so  aw.nolike  and  white  ? 
An  arm  and  a  neck  peeling  forth  from  the  gloom. 

They  slem  the  wave*  boldly,  with  vigour  they  fight. 
It  is  he,  and,  0  joy  I  ha  Dfaaisw  his  hand. 
He  waves  Uw  gold  goblet,  saluting  the  itinnd. 

The  awe-inspiringdescription  given  by  the  brave  young 
sqnire  of  tUe  horrid  monsters  which  he  saw  far  down 
in  the  depths  of  ocean  averts  not  the  cruel  king's 
proposal  of  a  second  descent,  and  ultiuiatelj  the  ofier 
of  a  tempting  guerdon  of  sncceas,  the  hand  of  the 
monarch's  dangnter : — 

Then  the  king  sailed  (he  goblet,  and  hurled  it  .iinain, 

D»wn  into  the  furiolis  len ; 
And  if  Ihoa  canit  bring  ine  the  goblet  again. 

The  nablnt  of  nil  my  brave  knights  shnlt  thoo  be, 
And  to-day  ehalt  embrace,  too,  the  maiden  ai  bride. 
Who  pleads  with  lofi  pity  far  the*  at  my  aide. 


'■■  [Psiipl(i'lMa(siln»MDmtiBai(V1K 

TheD  thrilled  in  Hb  brtut  >  might  wiU  u  Um  itorm. 

And  his  eyes  fluhed  ferth  ftrt  around ; 
He  Kes  the  bloih  rise  o'er  that  benntiful  tbrm. 

And  be  sees  the  pale  cheek  ns  sh*  sank  on  the  gromd. 
To  win  the  loved  priit,  by  sweat  hope  hmried  ra. 
To  win  it  or  perish — a  plunge — be  is  gone. 

1 !  his  doom  is  scaled,  he  returns  no  more:— 
Tha  brtaksis  wers  heard,  as  retnraing  they  bioie. 

Their  herald,  the  denfeoing  roar; 
And  o'er  the  wave  bending,  love  easti  a  fond  look. 

And  billow  OD  Ullew  rolled  back  as  before. 
They  aurgs  te  Uw  niTftoe,  th«  downwards  they  iwee]^, 
"  '  '■    IS  its  bnait  6«m  the  deep '. 
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kvn:ws  AKD  Wnmm  MairAOEHENT. — It  remsltu  that  s  lew 
words  bo  said  touching  the  antomn  and  winter  m 
bcoa,  after  the  active  business  of  the  year  if  o 
scHaon  for  the  honcy-harveBt  amoog  cottagers  ranges  ftom  Ike 
bcginDine  of  Augunt  to  the  oud  of  September,  On  tbo  pr  " 
ible  systetD  of  management  advoctUeil  in  theeo  pages  it  nuj 
lio;^n  mnch  earlier  (lu  lias  been  shown)  by  the  removsl  of  caps 

~  loiee — aometimai  in  the  month  of  Hay,  very  frequently  in 
Aod  it  is  prolonged  in  those  favoured  qwta  «Iicn 
heather  abaunda.  giving,  in  ^t,  a  second  harvest  detiied  it 
tlio  lowlaniier.    Generally  speaking,  the  best  time  to  ploiiii;i 

min  hive,*  where  this  ia  fouod  to  be  necessary,  is  si 
the  middle  of  August.    In  mj  own  ease,  as  I  Tsmsin  ecolent 
with  what  the  bees  give  me  in  caps  or  top  boxes,  I  renii 
last  of  these  from  my  hives  towards  the  end  uf  Jnly,  it 
ately  after  tbe  lost  gnat  slanghter  of  droita  fake} 
These  are  nsoally  got  rid  of  by  the  sagsclons  bees  as  soon  a 
the  honey-liarveel  begins  to  flag,  when  Bwarming  is  given  n\ 

the  year.  Wben  I  see  this  going  on  at  (fait  perloil  of  Uk 
jeor.f  I  lake  the  hint,  and  deprive  tlis  bees  of  what  I  coiuids 
ly  lawful  ilisie  of  tboii  stores.  After  this  period  the  hiivs 
rarely  increase  in  weight;  more  often  they  decreose  repidlf  in 
,  eicept  in  Ilia  vicinity  of  Iho  moors.  Some  bee-keepen 
plunder  their  hivea  before  Uicy  send  them  to  llie  moors,  Inisl- 
1  the  chaneo  of  their  recovering  thBiusalvsa  soffleientl;  lo 
outlive  the  winter.  As  to  the  beat  mode  of  plunder,  I  refrr 
the  reader  to  wliat  I  wrote  <hi  this  subject  in  the  Hay  nnmber 
of  this  mngazine, 

Of  Feedinc  Bees. — I  oomo  now  lo  treat  of  a  mstlcr  ot  a» 
imporlance — partieularty  at  this  present  time :  I  tJInde  li>  ll'' 
feediog  of  bees.  Owing  to  the  bul  season  we  bavo  h«d  in 
moat  perls  of  the  country,  I  anticipate  a  vciy  lalid  ^'°^"  ''* 
bee-keepers  in  goneraL  If  I  mistake  unt,  half  tlio  bees  in  l^''?- 
land  will  perish  of  slarvntioQ  during  tbo  appmoching  wickr- 
To  bo  forewarned  is  lo  be  Ibreaimod."  If  you  wish  I"  6"'' 
youiself  master  of  strong  hives  next  spring  you  mnst  at  ou« 
(uoceod  to  feed  np  eaoh  individual  stock  to  a  sufficient  nvigH 
Nor  should  lliis  ba  done  iotcrmitteutly.  Feed  lliem  i*)"- 
tinuouely  atid  abundantly,  oub  aflor  the  other,  till  every  ««» 

jour  apiary  which  weighs  less  than  20  lbs.  (eieliui*»  "' 

•  Obsetti 
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the  hive  andjts  appurteDancea)  has  recovered  that  amount  of 
weight.  This,  in  fact,  is  9,  gonerfd  rale  of  permanent  obliga- 
tion each  SQOceeding  year. 

The  best  time  to  feed  bees  10  between  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  end  of  October;  but  it  may  be  done  even  later 
if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open.  I  usually  feed  in  October, 
choosing  the  fine  warm  days  we  often  have  in  that  delightful 
month.  As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  cold  and  nugenial  I  stop 
feeding  at  once,  knowing  well  how  fatal  it  is  to  mnltitudce  of 
t^ces  to  tempt  thorn  to  activity  in  oold  weather.  With  the 
first  frosts  of  November  I  cease  feeding  altogether,  preferring 
rather  to  make  «p  what  is  lacking  lu  the  matter  of  supply 
when  warm  days  return  in  March  or  ApKil*  X  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  food,  and  find  notliing  better  than  sugar  boiled  down 
ill  water  till  it  beoomes  a  thin  syrup  like  honey  when  taken 
fresh  from  the  warm  hive.  Coarse  brown  sugar  is  qui  to  good 
enough  for  the  purpose.  Let  5  Ibe,  go  to  three  pints  of  water, 
ami  let  it  be  strained  of  its  impurities.  There  are  vorious 
ways  of  giving  this  food  to  the  bees,  but  none  surpasses  the 
now  modo  of  feeding  by  inverting  a  bottle  full  of  the  syrup 
over  one  of  the  holes  at  the  top  of  the  hive.  The  mouth  of 
the  bottle  must  be  covered  with  a  bit  of  leno  tied  round  it. 
To  steady  the  bottle,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  It  up  into  a  block 
of  wood  with  a  round  hole  right  through  it,  fitted  to  receive 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  A  very  usefotl  feeder  of  this  kind  is 
sold  by  the  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  Holborn.  It  was,  I 
believe,  made  originally /or  thit  purpose.  The  blook  which  is 
sold  with  it  has  a  small  piece  of  perfomtcd  sdno  affixed  to  the 
under  side,  which  prevents  the  bees  iiom  coming  out  to  annoy 
the  bee-master,  and  also  helps  to  clieok  tlie  too  rapid  down- 
flow  of  tho  syrup.  A  strong  hive  will  take  down  nearly 
2  lbs.  of  it  in  ono  day  in  favourable  weather.  It  must  be  borne 
in  raind,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  this  is  consumed  at  tho 
time  by  the  bees,  because  while  feeding  is  going  on  the 
temperature  of  tho  hivo  rises  considerably,  and  tlio  queen  is 
temptc<l  to  lay  ^gs  again,  as  in  summer  time.  This,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  collatend  advantages  of  liberal  feeding,  that  it 
incrciises  tlio  populatiou*  and  so  improves  tho  prospects  of  the 
hivo  for  another  year.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
off  tho  bees  as  quickly  as  possible,  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
since  the  foster  they  eat  (he  less  they  will  consume. 

As  soon  as  this  business  is  over,  it  only  remains  to  protect 
the  liives  carefully  from  damp,  and  to  see  that  they  are  secure 
from  damage  by  violent  winds  and  other  accidents.  It  will  be 
advisable  from  time  to  time  during  tho  winter  to  inspect  them, 
removing  snow,  seeing  tliat  the  entrances  are  free,  &c,  &c. ; 
but  the  less  the  bees  are  dii^turbcd  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  better. 

P.  V.  M.  F. 

-  ■  I    ■     ,    ■■■<   ■■       .    mwm^         m^%    ■  ■■  i 

INVENTION  AND  DISGOVEBY. 

Pneumatio  Appabatos  for  the  Treatuemt  op  Disease. — 
It  is  well  known  that  tho  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varies 
with  tlie  altitude  of  places  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  where  it 
is  greatest,  namely,  about  14f  lbs.  on  every  square  inch  of  sur- 
face, becoming  greater  below  this  level  and  proportionately  less 
at  any  altitude  above  it.  The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  c<»nputed  at  nearly  fifteen  tons 
on  the  average  sizes  of  the  human  body.  So  considerable  a 
pressure  on  the  skin,  necessarily  affecting  the  capillary  or  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
momentum  of  the  blood ;  and  any  great  or  sudden  variation  in 
it  must  influence  the  balance  of  the  cireiilation,  giving  rise  to 
congestions,  &c ,  especially  tai  the  bmin  and  lungs,  in  those  pre- 
disposed to  such  aflections.  A  condensed  atmosphere  exercises 
a  somewhat  sedative  influence  on  the  respiration  and  pulse, 
diminishing  the  frequency,  but  at  the  same  time  generally  in- 
creasing the  force  of  both.  The  lungs  are  more  fully  expanded, 
the  blood  is  more  completely  oxygenated,  and  the  nervous  and 
digestive  organs  aoqaire  incieased  vigour.  Accordingly,  an 
artificial ly-condensed  atmosphere  has  been  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  diseaao  at  Lyons,  Montpellier,  and  some 
other  places ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  such  hitherto  as  would  | 


render  an  imitation  of  the  practice  desirable  in  this  country 
The  effect  of  increased  pressure  is  to  contract  tho  blood-ves 
sels,  &o.,  and  that  of  decreased  pressure  is,  of  coiuse,  the  reverse 
causing  them  to  **  swell."  As  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  elevated  mountain  districte,  where  the  air  is  attenuated  am 
exerts  less  pressure,  are  usually  of  an  inflammatory  character 
consequently  rendering  such  places  unfit  for  the  residence  0 
persons  suffering  from  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lunga 
it  has  been  thought  that  certain  states  of  disease,  tho  revers< 
of  those  alluded  to,  might  be  cured  or  alleviatod  by  the  appli 
cation  of  an  artificially  attenuated  atmosphere.  This  is  th< 
purpose  of  tho  machine  in  question,  recently  patented  bj 
Mr.  W.  E.  Newton,  namely,  the  treatment  of  certain  diaordci  1 
by  tho  cxliauiition  of  au:  over  the  surface  of  the  skin  of  th< 
patients.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  English  Mechanic  "  6om< 
engravings  arc  given  of  this  curious  instrument,  showing  th< 
patient  seated  in  an  air-tight  box,  with  an  elastic  collar  fitting 
close  round  the  cliin  and  face,  and  tlie  air-pump  which  is  U 
effect  the  degree  of  attenuation  in  tlic  air  that  may  he  decine( 
requisite.  Thus  any  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  applied  t( 
the  surface  of  tho  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  by  means  of  supplo 
mentary  contrivances. 

New  Application  or  ELEorBo-MAGNGTisu.— Among  th< 
many  new  applications  of  electro-magnetism  to  the  arte  anc 
manufactures,  is  that  of  making  it  instrumental  in  the  smelt! uj; 
of  iron.  A  fixed  electro-magnet  is  placed  opposite  au  opening 
in  the  side  of  tlie  furnace  containing  the  metal  to  be  smelted 
and  a  current  of  magnetism  is  dii-ected  into  the  molten  metel 
The  effect  on  the  iron  is  said  to  bo  very  remarkable,  renderiu;. 
it  extremely  tough  and  hard.  The  process  is  carried  on  witl 
great  success  at  one  of  the  most  importent  ironworks  in  Sheffield 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  suggestion  is  worth  anything,  bu 
it  cannot  do  any  harm  to  ask  if  any  manufuciurer  has  thought  i 
expedient  to  test  the  effect  of  the  varying  atmospheric  pressure 
aa  shown  by  the  barometer,  on  the  toughness  and  Imrdncbs  o 
tho  metal  in  cooling.  Possibly  it  will  be  found  tlmt  the  greute: 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  the  harder  will  b( 
the  metal.  The  quality  of  the  metal  in  this  respect,  producer; 
at  various  ironworks,  might  bo  readily  compared  with  theii 
altitude  above  the  sea  level.  Perhape  the  different  densitiei 
of  all  metels  originated  with  the  atmospheric  pressure  that  pre 
vailed  at  their  original  formation,  in  the  different  epochs  of  th< 
earth's  geological  history.  [A  question,  however,  arises  here 
whether  the  greater  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would  not,  b] 
preventing  the  escape  of  gas,  tend  to  the  softening  of  th( 
metel, —Ed.] 

Tub  Ammonia  Machinc— In  the  Paris  Exhibition  there  U 
snown  a  new  machine  which  is  driven  by  a  mixture  of  steaic 
and  ammoniacal  gas.  Strong  liquid  atnmonia  is  used  in  the 
boilers,  and  the  vapour  generated  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  a1 
least  80  parte  of  ammoniacal  gas  and  20  parte  of  steam,  so  il 
may  bo  fairly  called  an  ammoniacal  engine.  Tho  principa! 
recommendations  of  ainmom'a  as  a  motive  power  consist  in  the 
small  amount  of  fuel  required,  and  the  short  time  it  takes  tc 
get  up  the  steam,  so  to  speak.  Tlie  economy  in  fuel  is  verj 
considerable,  being  about  one-fourth  of  that  required  to  generate 
steam  alone.  This  invention  may,  therefore,  be  in  store  foi 
tho  time  when,  as  we  are  ever  and  anon  reminded,  our  supply  of 
coal  will  begin  to  fieul,  and  suggest  economy  in  ite  employment 

Heat  and  Light. — All  space  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  an 
infinitely  elastic  fluid  called  ether,  and  this  fluid  not  only 
stretehes  from  star  to  star,  but  is  believed  to  surround  the 
moving  atoms  of  all  terrestrial  and  celestial  bodies.  The  atoms 
in  moving  throw  the  ether  into  waves,  the  long  waves  bting 
radiant  /mo^,  and  most  of  tho  shorter  waves  radiant  UghL  Hence 
there  is  no  difference  but  that  of  wave-length  between  heat  and 
light — tlie  difference  we  think  we  see  between  them  being 
principally  in  our  nerves ;  and  some  of  Professor  Tyndall's  hcdt 
experimente  have  been  devised  to  prove  this  fact.  When  the 
waves  from  the  sun  beat  against  our  hands,  tho  nerves  in  the 
hands  are  sensitive  principally  to  the  longest  waves,  and  not  to 
the  short  ones.  When  the  waves  from  tho  sun  beat  against 
our  eyes,  the  eyes  have  nerves  which  are  sonsitivo  only  to  tlie 
short  waves,  wluch  we  know  as  •*  light,"  but  they  are  very  in- 
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BensitiTe  to  the  long  waves.  Professor  Tjrndall  has  allowed  a 
bundle  of  dark  rays  of  heat  from  a  lens  to  pass  into  bis  eyes— 
firat  protecting  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  a  piece  of  card- 
board, having  a  hole  punched  in  the  middle — and  has  discovered 
that  for  several  seconds  the  eye  can  resist  the  action  of  intense 
dark  beat,  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  would  make  iron  red 
botl  The  sun  emits  far  more  invisible  waves  than  visible 
waves,  and  they  are  the  dark  rays  of  the  sun  which  principally 
melt  tiie  snows  upon  the  mountain  sides,  and  warm  the  living 
beings  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Professor  Tyndali  has  dis- 
covered how  to  separate  or  to  filter  the  dark  raj-s  from  the  light 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  electric  lamp.  He  employs  a  hollow 
lens  of  rock  cryslal,  HUed  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  In  thin  layers  this  liquid  is  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour,  but  in  layers  of  the  tliickness  he  uses  it  is  quite  opaque. 
A  lens  of  this  kind,  fixed  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  will 
allow  no  light  to  pass,  but  the  heat-waves  flow  through  as 
freely  as  ever,  and  come  to  a  focus.  When  biown  paper  is 
placed  in  this  invisible  focus  of  dark  rays  it  catches  firc,  and 
iron  becomes  red  hot  I  Another  discovery  made  by  Professor 
Tyndali  is,  that  the  vapour  of  water  in  the  atmo^here  of  the 
earth  imprisons  and  retains  a  largo  proportion  of  the  dark  heat 
which  comes  from  the  sun.  Hence  the  vapour  of  water  acts  as 
a  blanket;  and  were  it  removed  from  the  atmosphere  for  a 
single  night,  everything  which  could  be  killed  by  cold  would 
die  before  morning.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  *'  parching  **  cold  of 
east  winds,  for  during  these  the  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air 
is  considerably  diminished. 

Abe  CoMsra  akd  Msteors  Idemtigal? — At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  this  new  theory  was  prominently 
put  forth  by  Professor  A.  Herschel.  The  November  and  August 
moleora  are  found  to  move  in  orbits  coincident  with  those  of 
well-known  comets;  therefore  it  is  argued  that  oomets  and 
meteors  acia  the  same,  or  that  **  the  meteoric  particles  are  por- 
tions of  ib6  ci^met's  tail,  slurcds  of  a  dismembered  mist,  torn  by 
the  fiun*8  disturbing  action  firom  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  and 
loft  upon  its  path  like  embers  or  smoke-flakes  in  the  track  of 
an  expiring  flame.'*  All  this  may  be  very  sublime,  but  it  seems 
to  bo  rather  a  jump  at  a  hasty  conclusion.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  tho  alleged  coincidence  in  the  orbit  of  certain 
meteoric  swnnus  with  that  of  comets.  Both  are  erratic  bodies, 
and  therefore  it  is  but  rcaeonablo  that  their  courses,  should  be 
alike.  But  the  nature  of  tho  bodies  is  totally  different,  if  we 
may  l)eIicvo  what  we  find  recorded  by  the  most  eminent  astro- 
nomers. Comets  have  been  described  as  nothing  more  than  a 
conglomoratiou  of  vapours,  of  very  little  density,  so  little  per- 
haps as  to  be  tmnsparent— stars  having  been  seen  even  through 
their  nucleus,  or  most  brilliant,  and,  apparently,  solidest  part. 
Such  bodies  might  very  possibly  be  incipient  worlds,  just  passed 
their  gaseous  state,  and  which  are  to  derive  solidity  from  the 
participation  and  condensation  of  the  matter  surrounding  them. 
But  our  meteors  are  manifestly  fragmentary  bodies,  just  as  in- 
dicative of  a  disruption  or  breaking  into  pieces  as  the  fragments 
of  rocks  in  a  quarry.  They  are  described  as  being  composed 
more  or  less  of  silica  (flint),  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
nickel,  sulphur,  and  lime — all  which  are  substances  which 
Professor  Tyndali  would  say  have  been  dead  long  ago— just  as 
the  same  substances  on  our  earth.  Moreover,  that  wonderful 
thing,  carboHf  has  been  detected  in  them.  Now»  the  presence  ot 
carbon  anywhere  necessarily  implies  at  least  vegetation;  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  meteoric 
fragments  containing  it  must  have  formed  part  of  an  earth  con- 
stituted similarly  to  our  ovm,  but  subdequently  disrupted, 
stuittered  into  ftagments.  Our  moon  may  bo  only  a  larger 
block  of  such  a  dismembered  world,  large  enough  and  endowed 
with  just  sufficient  velocity  to  become  a  companion  to  our  earth 
in  her  orbit,  without  tumbling  upon  her,  like  bo  many  of  the 
smaller  fragments.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  considerations  which 
seem  to  militate  against  this  new  Meteor-Gometic  Theory — 
especially  as  astronomers  seem  to  agree  in  considering  the  hun- 
dred asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  as  *'  bits  of  planets 
blown  to  pieces,"  together  with  tho  fiict,  eonmiou  with  the 
meteors,  **  that  some  of  them  appear  not  to  be  round,*'  as  other 
bodies  in  the  firmament.  A.  S. 


STANZAS. 

I  STOOD  by  the  ahore  of  the  wide*8pread  sea, 

As  slowly  saxik  the  sun* 
Ajid  solemn  the  thoughts  that  came  over  me, 

Of  the  day  that  was  almost  done. 

The  sea  was  stained  with  a  crimson  hue, 

The  waves  were  tipped  with  fire, 
And  anon,  anon,  the  sea-gulls  flew 

In  circlets  high»  and  higher. 

Silent  the  hour,  and  sweet  the  spell. 

And — ^was  it  a  dying  sound- 
That  over  the  ocean  vrailed  "  farewell/' 

As  the  darkness  gathered  round? 

I  thought  of  the  world  where  no  sun  should  sink, 

No  sea  the  earth  should  span. 
And  I  turned  away  from  the  ocean's  brink, 

I  hope,  a  better  man. 

L.  L.  L.  L. 


THE  TWO  KITTENS. 

{An  Original  Fable.) 

Thbbb  were  two  little  kittens 

In  a  fiEunily  I  knew; 
And  their  history,  dear  children, 

May  be  of  use  to  you. 
When  they  were  bom,  the  people  praised 

Their  colour,  shape,  and  features; 
And  said,-^what  many  say  of  you, 

"  What  pretty  little  creatures !" 

As  they  grew  older  they  imprured 

By  warmth,  and  care,  and  food ; 
But  one  grew  very  beautiful. 

The  other,  very  good. 
The'  good  one,  searching  round  the  hoase 

For  mice,  would  never  tire ; 
The  other,  all  the  morning  long. 

Lay  sleeping  by  the  fire. 

Now  this  was  such  a  waste  of  time. 

Neglecting  thus  her  duty ; 
Her  mistress  soon  began  to  think 

But  little  of  her  beauty. 
The  servants  would  not  feed  her,  and 

Their  an^er  did  not  bridle ; 
For,  "  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does, 

"  No  dinner  for  the  idle." 

To  see  the  pretty  useless  cat. 

Their  patience  rather  tired ; 
While  the  less  handsome  active  puss 

Was  more  and  more  admired. 
His  coui*age,  cleverness,  and  strength. 

Increased  by  daily  action ; 
In*  short,  he  gave  to  every  one 

The  utmost  satisfaction. 

At  length  the  mistress  said,  that  cats 

Wei'e  not,  like  toys,  to  plkv  with; 
As  one  could  do  the  duty  well. 

One  must  be  made  away  with. 
The  seiTants,  highly  pleased  at  that, 

The  fireplace  disencumber ; 
Aiud  di-own  the  handsome  idle  cat, 

As  being  useleaa  lumber. 

A  pretty  face  to  look  upon 

Is  better  than  a  plain  one ; 
But  talents  form  the  chaiuctei*. 

And  we  must  try  to  gain  one. 
We  came  into  the  world  to  serve 

Our  neighbour,  fiiend,  or  brother. 
By  doin^  many  duties-^nat 

To  look  at  one  another. 


%n  |IIn«trafeir  IgisttUsni)  for  all  Classts. 


TEE  OOVEBNOKS  BAUOKTEB. 

A  Tale  or  rai  Lwr  Poubh  Issiibectios-.    Bt  H.  SUTHEELANB  EDWABD8. 
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A  DUICINO  8FT. 

ATHAIilE  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  in  I.ondan. 

She  went  eTerywhei-e,  saw  ererytbing,  and  made 

man;  purcliaseB.    At  a  ball  given  at  the  Busaian 

embasey  she  laid  the  foundation  of  invitations  to  sereral 

other  balls.    She  dressed,  danced,  and  was  happy. 

At  the  Bnssinn  ball  Bontkovttch  was  present.    He 


had  promised  his  Polish  friends  to  get  a  card  for  it,  so 
that  he  might  bo  able  to  pick  up  aa  much  as  possible  of 
the  latest  Russian  news ;  bnt  he  was  really  there  (as  he 
himself  might  hare  put  it)  "  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  BnBsian  goremment."  He  come,  saw,  listened, 
and  went  away,  pretending,  after  the  manner  of  spies, 
— jterhaps  really  believing — that  he  had  heard  much 
more  than  had  actually  reached  his  ears, 
He  spoke  to  Nathalie,  who  however,  received  him 


Ha.  U.— Howahw  9, 1M7. 
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yeiy  coldly,  and  Buooesafully  repelled  the  little  atten- 
tions with  which  he  ventured  to  assail  her. 

He  told  the  general  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
he  should  dance ;  that  he  eould  not  spend  the  whole 
evening  in  the  refreshment  room;  and  that  to  walk 
about  the  ball-room  doing  nothing,  and  knowing  next 
to  no  one,  looked  odd,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  gain  the  confidence  v/hich  he  might  otherwise 
inspire.  The  general  spoke  to  the  ambassador  about 
it ;  and  one  of  the  secretaries  introduced  Boutkoff  to 
an  English  young  lady,  who  afterwards  told  her 
mamma  that  she  had  been  dancing  with  a  very  distin- 
guished person  whose  breast  was  covered  with  decora- 
tions.   This  was  perfectly  true. 

Boutkovitch  knew  that  Count  Konradin  could  not 
avoid  being  present  at  the  ball,  and  he  tried  to  induce 
Jankowski  to  leave  a  card  at  the  embassy,  that  he  also 
might  receive  an  invitation.  Jankowski,  however,  re- 
fused to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  even  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  cousin  not  to  go.  But  Konradin  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  stop  away.  He  and  his  family 
had  larg^  estates  in  Poland,  and  he  held,  that  instead 
of  aj^Buming  the  attitude  of  a  sulky  revolutionist,  his 
proper  course  was  to  put  on  a  white  cravat  and 
appear  for  half  an  hour  in  the  ambassador's  ball-room. 
Jankowski  called  him  a  Jesuit ;  but  the  count  did  not 
mind  that. 

As  Boutkovitch  already  knew  Konradin,  he  could 
watch  him,  follow  him  about,  and  speak  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  without  appearing  very  impertinent  or 
indisoreet.  Konradin  ^id  not  like  Boutkovitch,  partly 
from  an  aristocraitic  prejudice^  because  he  could  not 
make  out  to  what  iamSy  Le  Uonged,  and  partly  from 
the  natural  antipatl^  idi  fior  a  val^r  man  by  a  num 
of  refinfivient;  bat  he  oamwrnmbSt  with  hhm,  aad  lor  the 

sake  of  11m  cane  in  wydb, «  be  MieiQi,  tiker  vcM 

both  engaged,  iBadBsia«Biiiovs<flfiMtB  to  dK>w  him  some 
politeness. 

BontJcOviteh's  oy\\e>^  ng^t^mmmtittmrnrmMAMA  \r\^mmm  uiwjp 

who  irane  OiMnii  KearafiK^  aaoiA  ^timate  aoqnaiBt- 
ances.  Ulie  Bnaisae  who  seemed  yerj  f amiHar  wsik 
him  w«ve  pot  4amii.  in  Bootkoviteh's  list  as  "sus- 
picious,* the  FoleB  «b  ^eorapromiBed."  Onoe,  when 
Konrafia  was  liwAing  for  the  eoople  who  were  to  d«aoe 
vi«-a-9it  to  hiai,  an  utterly  impmdeBt  Pdidh  offioer 
said  to  him  with  *  smile,  Quosns  qumritf  front  which 
Boutkovitch  jsstLy  inferred  that  he  aHfe  Ieboiw  sone- 
tliiiiji  ■liiiiii  thii  riiiiili  iililiL  Mil  iifiM—l  ^■imil  liim 
aocordbig^. 

On  the  whole  BotOaMrxtoh  fond  «he  haQ  esDeedi^y 
dull — perhaps  becaaee  Uuan  wetoe  mot  tmao^ 
present,  so  that  he  was  left  without  co: 
It  amused  him,  hoiwever,  to  see  Count  Konradin 
exchanging  compliments  with  Gontohalin  and  the 
ambassador,  when  both  of  them  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  was  connected  with  a  plot  for  raising  the 
standard  of  insurrection  in  Poland. 

Konradin  danced  several  times  with  Nathalie,  until 
at  last  Boutkovitch  said  to  himself,  "  I  really  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  were  in  the  conspiracy  also.  At  all  events 
she  is  very  fond  of  the  society  of  conspirators.  If  I 
found  that  she  h^  anything  to  do  with  it  I  would 
inform  against  her  directly.  That  I  would — ^as  soon 
as  look  at  her." 

Yet  Nathalie  was  very  pretty,  and  Boutkovitch 
looked  at  her  a  great  deal 

After  the  ball  Boutkovitch  had  to  "  work,"  as  he 
called  it,  with  General  (Jontchalin.    That  is  to  say,  he 


had  to  communicate  to  the  general  the  result  of  his 
latest  observations,  so  that  they  mi^t  he  embodied  in 
a  report  which  his  exceliency  proposed  to  send  off  by 
the  courier  who  was  to  leave  London  lor  St.  Peterebnrg 
at  seven  o'clock  that  very  morning. 

The  Russian  minister  of  police  had  aflreadj  receired 
a  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees 
and  otiiers  in  Loaidoin,  and  had  telegraphed  for 
"details  and  more  names."  Aoeordingly  a  complete 
list  of  the  principal  persons  who  attended  Siegfried's 
receptions  and  the  meetings  of  the  Polish  Society, 
which  Boutkovitch  was  now  able  to  furnish,  was  reallj 
very  valuable  to  the  general,  and  helped  him  to  keep 
up  his  credit  as  a  loyal  subject  and  a  sharp  observer. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  list  included,  besides  the 
names  of  Count  Konradin,  Stanislas  Ferrari,  and  Leon 
Jankowski  (late  student  at  the  military  school  of 
Metz),  that  of  the  officer  who  had  said  Quomiequarii^ 
at  the  ball,  and  a  few  others. 

It  so  happened  that  Ferrari  left  for  Wanaw 
and  the  cabinet  courier  for  St.  PeteEsiwig  bj  the 
same  train.  A  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
courier,  secret  and  confidential  orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  frontier  towns  of  Poland  and  Bnana  to  arrest  tnj 
fuid  all  of  the  persons  named  on  Goatchalip^s  hst  who 
might  present  themselves  with  «  view  to  eatenng 
Russia,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

CHAPTEB  XL 

FJEBSARI  IK  WAS8AW. 


Afteb  a  very  slioit  time  Ferrari  was  no  longer  stnick 
by  the  impractieabilitj  «£  ike  mediiavted  lerolatioiL 
&eathiag  a  revolutioBary  tdbmoBpkere,  he  grew  ac« 
dimaticed.  He  beeame  mooelated  with  rewihitiooary 
ideas.  Or,  to  put  the  maMier  qaite  iitenlly,  eveiy  one 
in  the  litUe  world  to  which  he  had  been  adnifcbed  be- 
lieved in  the  feasibilify  of  the  dieriflhed  echoBe,*  ancl 
what  every  one  around  him  said  and  repeated,  md 
what  no  one  thoaght  for  one  moment  ol  oontrovertiB^. 
seemed  at  last  ineontrovertible.  Finally,  he  f  oosd  all 
his  energies  engaged  in  a  certain  affair,  and  did  not  ask 
himself  whether  it  could  be  brought  to  a  trioaipkaDt 
oonclnsion  or  not 

There  is  some  pleasure,  no  doubt,  in  being  a  revoh- 
timiet,  apart  from  the  holy  joy  that  the  devout  patriot 
BBttSt  feel  at  tbe  prospect  of  liberating  his  natire 
land.  A  man  who  oonld  aever  hope  to  be  anything 
in  the  legitimate  political  woiid  May  become  a  very 
great  persooiage  indeed  in  an  imiirovifled  rev^MknaJj 
gowaaaaept.  Clerks  without  offices  get  named  chiefs 
of  (1i  jiiiifinitn.  journalists  without  journals,  ministers. 
A  youth,  who  in  the  legitimate  political  world  wonld 
think  hiniHAlf  lucky  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
clerk  to  a  vice-consulate,  may,  in  the  world  of  reroh- 
tion,  aspire  to  the  post  of  ambassador.  Ferrari,  without 
asking  for  it,  had  already  been  entrusted  with  an 
important  mission  by  the  London  Bevolutionary  Com- 
mittee. 

Then  what  a  cax^eer  the  revolutionary  anny  offers' 
Brief,  perhaps,  but  brilliant  while  it  lasts.  Conuus* 
sions  are  given  with  generosity,  promotion  is  rapid ; 
and,  when  the  functions  have  ceased,  the  title  still 
remains.  Thus  Europe  is  full  of  "captains,  an-^ 
colonels,  and  knights  at  arms,"  who  gained  their 
epaulettes  and  spurs  in  skirmishes  not  recorded  vx 
history,  and  hold  their  commissions  from  governments 
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whose  composition  was  never   exactly  known,  and 
whose  very  existence  is  now  forgotten. 

I  will  saj  nothing  of  the  baser  delights  in  which 
revolntioniffts  on  horseback  hare  been  known  to  in- 
dulge—of  the  wines  and  cigars  of  aristocratic  flavotir 
and  price,  which  too  many  of  these  suddenly  tempo- 
rarily enriched  democrats  love  to  oonsame.  "The 
priest  lives  by  the  altar;**  and -why  shotdd  not  the 
revolutionary  altar  be  supplied  with  the  fine  wines  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  and  with  the  fragrant 
incense  of  Havannah  P  If  the  oppressed  people  have 
to  pay  for  it,  have  they  not,  for  centuries,  paid  for 
the  luxuries  of  a  still  more  luxurious  nobility  and 
<!0urtP 

However,  it  is  only  when  a  revolution  has  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  success  that  its  children  can  run 
riot  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  revolution  must 
be  set  going  by  men  of  conviction,  whose  heart  is 
in  their  work,  and  who,  instead  of  self-indulgence,  are 
prepared  for  self-sacrifice.  Koscziusko  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  frugality  and  sobriety  as  for  his  heroic 
qualities ;  and  Garibaldi  has  shown  the  same  virtues  in 
I  the  present  day.  But  once  alive  and  moving,  the 
revolution  breeds  parasites,  and  the  parasites  of  revo- 
lution are  the  most  offensive  creatures  imaginable. 

Certainly  the  labourer,  in  every  career,  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.  Nevertheless  Ferrari  thanked  heaven  that 
his  private  resources  enabled  him  to  spare  himself 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  money  from  Uie  intending 
liberators  of  his  country.  The  London  agent  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  had  offered  him  drafts  on 
Warsaw,  payable  to  bearer  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
principal  bankers,  who  kept  the  revolutionary  account 
with  perfect  fidelity,  and«  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment ;  but  Ferrari  preferred  to  regard  his  appointment 
as  an  honorary  one.  All  he  had  to  do  was  first  to  tell 
the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  how  affairs 
were  going  on  in  London,  and  afterwards  to  inform 
the  London  Committee,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  that 
took  place  at  Warsaw. 

The  London  Committee  was  far  from  being  rich ; 
but  the  day  before  Ferrari  left  for  Warsaw,  Count 
Konradin  had  persuaded  some  of  his  English  friends 
to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  what  he  called  "  a  Polish 
charity,"  and  had  given  a  large  sum  himself.  Jan- 
kowski  had  subscribed  fifty  pounds,  Ferrari  five-and- 
twenty;  and  Boutkovitch,  who  did  not  wish  to  excite 
suspicion  by  any  excess  of  generosity,  had  made  a 
modest  offering  of  ten  pounds.  An  English  gentleman, 
who,  during  a  visit  to  Warsaw,  had  been  attacked  and 
maltreated  by  a  party  of  Cossacks,  had  given  a  hun- 
dred poimds;  and  altogether  something  like  four 
hundred  pounds  was  collected  and  paid  into  a  London 
bank  which  was  in  correspondence  with  the  bank  at 
Warsaw.  The  receipt  from  the  London  banker  (which 
gave  credit  for  the  sum  to  an  imaginaiy  person  called 
Ladislaus  Morawski)  was  entrusted  to  Ferrari  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Warsaw ;  and 
this  stood  him  in  lieu  of  a  regular  letter  of  introduction, 
tmd,  indeed,  replaced  it  very  advantageously. 

Ferrari's  instructions  were  to  write  as  little  as  pos- 
sible; to  use  the  telegraph  for  really  important 
matters ;  and  to  wait  for  further  instructions  until  the 
arrival  of  Konradin  at  Warsaw. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  "leather,"  in  the  code  of 
telegraphic  signals  agreed  upon,  stood  for  Ferrari 


himself.  '^ Trade"  meant  ''insuxvection.;"  "money" 
meant  simply  "money;"  "brother"  meant  "asso- 
ciate;" "  elder  brother,"  «  minister  •"  "father,"  "  chief 
of  the  government;"  "arrival,"  "conflict;"  "hides," 
"  Russians;"  "  upper  leather,"  "  Poles ;"  and  so  on. 

The  telegrams  were  to  be  plainly  suggestive,  not 
fnUy  explicit.  Thus,  "leather  sent  to  Berlin,"  would 
mean  that  Ferrari  had  gone  to  Berlin^  and  naturally 
was  to  be  seen  there. 

"  My  elder  brother  is  ill,"  would  mean  that  one  of 
the  ministers  had  got  into  trouble. 

"  Anothw  arrival :  upper  leathers  much  damaged," 
would  mean  that  in  a  fresh  conflict  with  the  Russians 
many  Poles  had  been  injured. 

Finally,  "  no  letters "  was  to  signify  that  an  armed 
rising  had  taken  place ;  and  "  send  advices,"  that  every 
effort  was  to  be  made  forthwith  to  support  it.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  send  this  telegram,  Ferrari  was 
at  the  same  time  to  state  at  what  frontier-town  he 
would  meet  his  L<mdon  correspondents.  In  other 
words,  he  was  to  tell  them  that,  to  Posen,  Cracow,  or 
elsewhere  near  the  frontier,  "leather"  had  been  sent. 

However,  Ferrari  had  scarcely  arrived'  in  Warsaw, 
when  it  seemed  probable  that  his  mission  would  be 
brought  rapidly  to  a  conclusion.  The  information 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  government  messenger, 
who  had  left  London  at  the  same  time  as  Ferrari,  was 
acted  upon  forthwith ;  and  Ferrari  would  have  been 
arrested  at  the  Prusso-Polish  frontier,  had  he  not 
already  passed  it,  and  actually  arrived  at  Warsaw 
when  the  telegram  ordering  his  arrest  was  received. 

His  friends  in  London  were  much  alarmed  about 
him,  for  the  London  Committee  knew  that  in  all 
probability  he  would  never  reach  Warsaw  unless  in 
custody  of  the  Russian  police. 

The  list  of  persons  connected  with  the  revolutionary 
organization,  who  were  to  be  arrested  as  soon  as  they 
set  foot  in  the  dominions  of  Russia,  had  been  sent  to 
Ferrari's  address  in  an  envelope  marked  "  Immediate 
and  very  important;"  but  it  was  not  delivered  until 
Ferrari  had  already  stiurted  for  Warsaw.  His  landlady 
hurried  with  the  letter  to  Jankcwski,  whom  Ferrari 
had  desired  to  open  all  letters  sent  to  him  during  his 
absence.  Jankowski  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  saw 
in  the  inside,  in  a  lady's  handwriting,  a  few  lines  in 
French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :— 

"  M.  Ferrari  is  begged  not  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
from  whom  the  enclosed  proceeds.  His  honourable  djs« 
cretion  is  relied  upon." 

The  envelope  contained  a  copy,  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, of  the  list  of  names  given  by  Boutkovitch  to 
General  Gontchalin,  with  this  remark  prefixed :"  Sent 
to  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  list  Jankowski  read  his  own  name.  What 
was  far  more  important  and  far  more  alarming,  was 
that  Ferrari's  figured  there.  As  for  Jankowski,  he  be- 
longed to  what  may  be  called  an  insurgent  family,  and 
he  had  no  intention  of  ever  entering  Poland  except  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment.  But  Ferrari  was  already  on 
the  road  to  Warsaw,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  he 
would  be  arrested  on  his  arrival  at  the  frontier. 

Jankowski  took  the  mysterious  letter  to  his  cousin. 
Count  Konradin. 

"  It  may  be  entirely  a  fabrication,"  said  Jankowski ; 
"  but  that  is  scarcely  possible." 

"Ko,"  answered  Konradin;  "bad  news  is  generally 
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irae.  I  wonder  who  sent  the  list.  It  is  certainly 
gennine." 

"  Yon  see  what  is  written  here."  Jankowski  pointed 
to  the  few  lines  inside  the  envelope. 

"I  see;  and  the  writer's  confidence  must  be  re- 
spected. I  shonld  like,  all  the  same,  to  know,  if  I 
conld  do  BO  by  one  sndden  guess,  without  making  any 
inquiries,  from  whom  the  information  really  oomes. 
But  I  know  nothing  about  Ferrari's  connexions  in 
London.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  however :  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  the  letter  is  sent  to  Ferrari  himself; 
otherwise,  there  are  many  persons  who  would  have  sus- 
pected hmi  of  giving  up  the  names." 

"  Fortunately  such  a  supposition  is  now  quite  impos- 
sible." 

"  The  traitor  ought  somehow  to  be  discovered.  It 
must  be  some  one  who  visits,  or  who  has  visited,  Sieg- 
fried. He  is  so  imprudent !  He  receives  every  one  who 
comes  to  him,  under  no  matter  what  pretext !" 

"  But  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  save  Ferrari,  if  it  be 
not  already  too  late." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is.  However,  we  do  not  know  when 
this  list  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  If  it  was  only 
forwarded  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  Ferrari  will 
reach  Warsaw  in  safety.  But  he  may  be  taken  directly 
afterwards,  or,  worse  still,  he  may  be  watched,  and  may 
draw  the  police  upon  the  track  of  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  organization.  You  had  better  tele- 
graph to  him  at  once  without  waiting  to  consult  any 


one." 

Jankowski  sent  off  a  telegram,  in  the  name  of  the 
bootmaker  in  Long  Acre,  to  Stcmislas  Ferrari,  14,  Street 
of  the  Capucins,  Warsaw.    It  was  as  follows  :^ 

"  News  received  to-day  makes  us  fear  leather  maybe 
damaged.  Be  very  careful  about  it.  Leather  much 
sought  for.    Look  out  for  hides." 

Ferrari,  then,  had  no  sooner  reached  Warsaw  than 
he  learned  that  he  was  in  danger ;  that  he  was  being 
"  sought  for ;"  and  that  he  was  to  "  look  out "  for  the 
Russians. 

An  experienced  conspirator,  named  Wilenski,  to 
whom  he  showed  and  explained  the  telegram,  told  him 
to  change  both  his  name  and  his  address  at  once,  and 
to  appear  as  little  as  possible  in  the  streets. 

"  How  coidd  you  dream  of  calling  yourself  by  your 
proper  name  ?"  asked  the  experienced  conspirator,  who 
had  as  many  names  as  Apollo,  and  for  each  one  a  pass- 
port in  unexceptionable  form.  "A  name,  too,  like 
yours,  which  is  known  all  over  Poland !" 

"  I  preferred  keeping  to  my  own  name,"  said  Ferrari, 
"  though  I  know  that  it  is  not  precisely  a  recommenda- 
tion." 

"  No,  not  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,"  an- 
swered Wilenski.  "But  do  not  imagine  that  it  has 
any  effect  upon  me.  I  am  a  true  democrat,  and  do  not 
care  who  your  father  was." 

The  cynical  liberalism  of  this  professed  revolutionist 
shocked  Ferrari ;  but  he  made  no  reply. 

"I  dare  say  you  tried  to  persuade  yourself,"  con- 
tinued the  conspirator,  "that  in  coming  to  Warsaw 
you  were  acting  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  Do  not 
deceive  yoursdf .  Men  have  been  sent  to  Siberia  for 
very  much  less  than  you  had  done  even  before  you  left 
London.  You  were  a  member  of  a  secret  association, 
whose  object  is  nothing  less  than  to  revolutionize 
Poland.  And  you  have  come  here  as  agent  of  the 
society,  and  you  think  no  more  of  it  than  if  you  had 


reaJly  arrived  to  deal  in  skins.  What  you  will  really 
have  to  deal  in,"  added  the  conspirator,  "  is  not  skdne, 
but  bodies;  and  the  sooner  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
that  the  better.  But  you  will  never  be  fit  for  anything 
until  you  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  or,  at  least,  have 
passed  a  year  or  two  in  a  Muscovite  fortress.  We  have 
all  been  through  it,  and  I  can  teU  you  that  there 
is  nothing  like  it  for  finishing  the  education  of  a 
Pole." 

Ferrari  thought  that  he  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
be  spared  the  Polish  grand  tour;  nor  did  he  feel  any 
wish  to  txy  the  effect  upon  his  character  of  confinement 
in  a  Russian  prison. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  give  me  a  name  of  some 
kind ;  and  you  may  as  well  give  me  a  profession,  too, 
while  you  are  about  it,  and  a  passport  into  the  bargain, 
if  you  can  manage  it." 

"  I  have  a  passport,"  replied  the  conspirator,  "for  a 
German  doctor  named  Wolf ^  He  is  about  your  age 
and  dimensions,  and  you  can  have  it  if  you  like." 

"  Where  is  the  doctor  himself  P" 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  exists.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
had  a  doctor ;  I  said  that  I  had  a  doctor's  passport." 

"  I  understand." 

"  At  last !  The  next  thing  will  be  to  find  you  an 
apartment,  and  about  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty. 
A  German  doctor!  It  will  be  an  honour  to  receive 
you.  But  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  physician 
will  be  this,  that  you  will  be  able  to  make  as  many 
visits  as  you  like  without  exciting  suspicion.  A  Pole 
has  a  right  to  be  as  ill  as  he  pleases,  and  even  to 
receive  as  many  doctor's  visits  as  he  pleases.  That 
is  one  of  the  liberties  that  we  still  possess." 

"  But  how  ai*e  our  friends  in  London  to  know  that  I 
have  changed  my  name  P" 

"I  suppose  they  can  recognize  your  handwriting.^ 
Send  a  letter  to  them  through  the  post  as  soon  as  you 
have  fixed  on  your  new  abode,  telling  them  simply 
and  solely  how  and  where  to  address  you.  That  sdso 
you  have  a  right  to  do.  You  must  give  up  the  leather 
trade  when  you  telegraph ;  that  is  all.  In  future  you 
might  speak  of  yourself  as  "the  patient,"  the  Hus- 
sians  as  "  the  surgeon ;"  while  continuing  to  use  as 
many  of  the  old  signals  as  are  stiU  available.  If  you 
have  anything  very  important  to  sefid,  and  you  can't 
trust  either  to  the  telegraph  or  to  the  post,  let  me 
have  it,  and  I  will  give  it  to  a  Jew  who  is  engaged  in 
the  smuggling  trade  along  the  Prussian  frontier.  He 
is  a  thorough  coward  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
danger,  but  he  will  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  extra  money.  He  will  bring  artilleiy  for  us  in 
a  hay-cart  when  we  want  it.  We  have  had  quantities 
of  muskets  from  him  already." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Stanislas  Ferrari,  or  "  Dr. 
Wolf,"  as  he  now  called  himself,  found  accommodation 
and  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  house  of  a  family  to 
whom  his  mother  had  been  well  known,  and  who  were, 
indeed^  distantly  related  to  her.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  posting  a  letter — ^not  to  Jankowski — but  to 
Count  Konradin,  who,  he  fancied,  was  quite  above 
suspicion,  when  a  number  of  Siegfried's  journal, 
"The  Tongue,"  was  put  into  his  hand  by  the  ex- 
perienced conspirator.  It  contained  the  list  of  names 
as  drawn  up  by  Boutkovitch,  and  sent  to  Ferrari's 
address  by  Nathalie;  for  it  was  to  her  that  Ferrari, 
and,  indirectly,  all  the  chief  members  of  the  Polish 
committee,  were  indebted  for  the  warning  they  had 
received. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

kathalie's  secbbt. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  After  finisHing  Hs  despatch, 
Gk>ntchalin  had  sent  Boutkovitch  with  it  to  the  em- 
bassj,  where  it  was  duly  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
departing  messenger.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  general, 
fatigued  by  his  week's  campaign  of  sightseeing — 
fatigued  also  bj  his  exertions  at  the  ball,  and  by  his 
subsequent  literary  and  political  labours  in  company 
with  Boutkovitch — had  imprudently  leant  back  on  the 
sofa  and  closed  his  eyes.  It  was  natural,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  he  shoidd  fall  asleep ;  and  he  not 
only  slept,  which  was  a  fault ;  but  snored,  which  was  a 
crime. 

The  bassoon-like  noise  waked  Nathalie,  who,  like 
many  other  young  ladies,  slept  but  lightly  after  a  ball. 
She  recognized  the  formidable  sound  as  peculiar  to  her 
father,  and  finding  that  it  was  as  late  as  seven  o'clock, 
got  up,  put  on  slippers  and  a  peignoir,  and  went  into 
the  sitting-room  to  see  what  could  have  happened  to 
him. 

There  he  lay,  stretched  on  the  sofa,  puffing  and 
blowing  with  the  vigour  of  a  porpoise  and  the  regularity 
of  a  steam-engine.  The  gas  was  still  burning,  and  on 
the  table  before  him  Nathalie  saw  a  teapot,  a  couple 
of  empty  teacups,  the  saucers  of  which  were  full  of 
tobacco-ash,  a  few  cigar-ends,  and  the  stumps  of  in- 
numerable cigarettes. 

"  How  the  room  smells  of  smoke !"  thought  Nathalie ; 
and  Nathalie  was  right. 

"  Poor  papa !  How  hard  he  has  been  working,"  she 
said  to  herself ;  '*  and  he  has  left  all  his  papers  about. 
The  servants  might  have  come  in  to  do  the  room  and 
have  read  them.  But  no;  they  are  in  Russian — at 
least,  this  one  is."  She  took  up  one  of  the  folios  of 
Greneral  Grontchalin's  despatch. 

"  And  so  is  this."   She  examined  another. 

" '  Enclosure  A ;'  yes,  this  is  Russian,  too.  '  Persons 
whom  it  would  be  advisable  to  arrest  at  the  first 
opportunity.'  Oh,  how  dreadful !  How  can  papa  occupy 
himself  with  such  things !" 

The  general  replied  only  by  a  snore.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  fat,  red-faced,  more  or  less  bloated  old  man, 
was  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  his  charming 
daughter.  He,  heated  by  gas,  tobacco-smoke,  and 
night-work,  seemed  half  exhausted,  and  slept  glut- 
tonously, as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  She,  radiant 
with  health  and  beauty,  had  already  taken  repose 
enough,  and  looked  as  fresh  as  a  convolvulus  that  has 
just  opened  to  the  light.  If  the  two  could  have  been 
painted  as  they  stood,  or,  rather,  as  Nathalie  stood 
And  as  her  father  lay,  every  one  would  have  seen 
that  the  one  figure  said  ''  Grood  morning,"  as  plainly 
as  the  other  said  ''  Bad  night." 

Nathalie  read  once  more  the  heading  of  "En- 
closure A."  "  Persons  whom  it  wonld  be  advisable  to 
arrest.    Nominal  list." 

She  read  on,  and  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  find 
among  the  names  those  of  Stanislas  Ferrari  and  Count 
Kom*adin.  Ferrari,  who  had  been  so  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  her  and  to  her  father  also ;  and  who  had  written 
her  such  a  touching  letter,  of  which  she  was  sure  every 
word  was  true !  And  Konradin,  with  whom  she  had 
danced  twice  running  only  the  night  before.  Oh,  it 
was  too  horrible ! 

Nathalie,  who  had  come  into  the  drawing-room  for 


the  express  purpose  of  waking  her  father,  was  now 
very  careful  not  to  carry  out  her  original  intention. 
She  took  np  "  Enclosure  A  "  and  hurried  with  it  to  her 
own  room,  that  she  might  read  it  through  withont  fear 
of  being  disturbed. 

She  had  taken  the  paper  withont  any  precise  idea  as 
to  what  she  should  do  with  it ;  but  now  that  she  had  it 
in  her  possession  she  could  not  make  np  her  mind  to 
replace  it  on  her  father's  table  until  she  had  copied 
it.  Ferrari  had  been  so  unhappy  all  his  life,  and  now 
some  very  terrible  calamity  indeed  might  await  him. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Nathalie  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment must  first  catch  its  victim  before  either  executing 
him  or  sending  him  to  Siberia.  Or  perhaps  she 
thought  that,  like  Moli^,  it  took  its  property  wher- 
ever it  found  it.  She  remembered  Ferrari's  having 
said,  the  day  she  first  saw  him  at  the  Exhibition, 
that  he  never  meant  to  return  to  Russia;  but  he 
might  have  made  this  statement  hastily,  or  with  the 
view  of  misleading  her  father ;  and  in  any  case,  if  the 
Russian  government  seriously  wanted  him,  it  would 
contrive,  she  fancied,  somehow  or  other,  to  get  him 
within  its  power. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Ferrari  that  she  looked  at  his 
position  in  this  light,  for  otherwise  she  certainly  would 
not  have  considered  that  there  was  any  very  pressing 
reason  for  putting  him  on  his  guard. 

While  she  was  copying  the  list  it  struck  Nathalie  that 
some  of  the  persons  named  in  it— certainly  not  Ferrari 
and  certainly  not  Konradin — ^might  really  be  very  bad ; 
and  that  perhaps  they  wanted  to  murder  the  emperor, 
or  to  shoot  at  the  Grand-duke  Constantino,  as  had 
lately  happened  at  Warsaw.  But  even  then  it  could  do 
no  harm  to  warn  them  that  they  were  being  watched; 
and  who  knew  bnt  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  abandon  their  wicked  designs  P 

She  asked  herself  what  her  Polish  mother  would 
have  done,  and  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  have  he- 
sitated for  a  moment  if  she  had  had  it  in  her  power  to 
save  a  number  of  her  countrymen  from  the  claws  of 
the  Russian  police. 

The  amiable  little  sophist  found  other  reasons  for 
saving  that  young  man  in  particular  who  had  in  so 
noble  a  manner  changed  some  Russian  money  for 
her  papa,  and  who  had  even  advised  him  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  black  trousers ;  and  if  she  had  a  right  to  save 
him,  why,  she  asked  herself,  should  she  forget  the 
gallant  Konradin,  who  had  been  so  polite  to  her  the 
night  before  P  She  ended  by  determining  to  send  the 
complete  list  to  Fen*ari.  His  address  was  in  the  letter 
that  she  had  received  from  him,  and  which,  though  she 
had  not  answered  it,  she  had  not  destroyed. 

Nathalie's  conscience  troubled  her  veiy  much  in 
connexion  with  this  affair,  for  it  neither  told  her  that 
she  was  doing  right  nor  that  she  was  doing  wrong ; 
from  which  ^e  inferred  that  she  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  doing  wrong,  for  otherwise  her  conscience  would 
not  trouble  her  at  all. 

However,  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room  and  put 
back  the  draft  of  "  Enclosure  A"  on  the  table  withont 
waking  her  papa.  After  that  she  was  afraid  to  wake 
him,  lest  he  should  suspect  her  of  having  looked  over 
his  papers — a  thing  she  had  never  in  her  life  done 

before. 

The  bassoon-like  noise  was  now  louder  than  ever, 
and  the  rinforzando  of  her  papa's  snore  sounded  to 
Nathalie  like  a  reproach. 

That,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  from  putting  on 
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her  boxmet  and  going  out  to  post  Femuri's  letter  her- 
self. When  she  returned  she  found  that  her  father 
had  been  aifakened  bj  the  saraintB,  and  that  he  had 
locked  his  papers  up  and  gone  to  bed. 

Nathalie  now  took  more  interest  than  ever  in  Ferrari. 
She  had  |at>teoted  him  trom  such  a  Texy  serious  danger, 
that  he  in  a  certain  way  seemed  to  belong  to  her. 
But  she  did  not  daim  the  least  right  of  property  in 
any  of  the  other  man  whose  names  figured  in  the  list. 


TEE  FESTIVAL  OF  DEATH. 

N  the  16th  May,  1770,  a  notable 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Ver- 
sailles. Louis  the  dauphin,  then 
in  his  fiizteenth  year,  led  to  the 
altar  Marie  Antoinette,  then  in 
her  fifteenth  year,  lliese  two 
young  creatures  were  destined  to 
be  for  nearly  twenty  years  the 
kino^  and  the  queen  of  Prance, 
when  tne  odious  and  ignominious 
career  of  Louis  XT.  drew  to  a  close. 
The  marriage  was  preceded,  was  accom- 
panied* was  f oUowed  by  public  f  estiyals  of 
the  most  gorgeous  kind.  But  jot  was  in  the  heart 
of  no  one,  though  everywhere  there  was  the  osten- 
tation of  happiness.  The  young  cfaeen  could  not  be 
insensible  to  tne  fact  that  she  was  indeed  received  as  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Still, '  whatever  Marie 
Antoinette  felt  or  foreboded,  she  had  to  clothe  herself 
with  the  radiance  of  a  perpetual  smOe ;  and  bitter  as 
might  be  the  sentiments,  and  gloomy  the  presenti- 
ments of  the  peonle,  this  did  not  hinder  tiiem  from 
gazdng  with  French  zest  at  shows,  designed  with  French 
taste  and  ingenuity. 

At  Versailles  and  at  Paris  there  were,  on  the 
dOth  May,  fourteen  days  after  the  marriage,  simul- 
taneous spectacles  of  a  dazzling  and  imposmg.  order. 
Those  at  Paris  had  a  terrible  ending.  While  fireworks 
were  startling  heayen  and  earth  with  their  fantastic 
blaze,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  multitude,  and  there 
was  a  wild  and  headlong  rui^  from  the  scene.  Three 
hundred  persons  were  filled,  twelre  hundred  wounded 
in  the  mad  oonf  uaionu 

It  was  not  the  superstitious  alone  who  drew  from 
this  tragical  ev^it  the  most  sinister  auguries.  The 
odour  of  blood  was  in  the  air,  and  the  stain  of  blood 
was  on  the  ground,  and  the  dread  of  impending  woe 
darted  through  the  soul  of  France.  Little  as  actors 
or  spectators  suspected  it,  the  first  act  oi  the  rev^o* 
lutionary  drama  had  really  begun,  in  tmih,  the  first 
act  of  every  historical  drama  always  ends  before  the 
world  dreams  ihskt  the  dnuna  has  commenced;  fate 
thus  mocking,  as  ahe  often  mocks,  the  blindness  of 
mankind. 

^  The  guiUotrne  rose  and  vanished;  its  most  memorable 
victim  being  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  A  Oorsican  of 
genius  had  become  the  modern  Alexander.  In  the 
spring  of  1810,  just  forty  years  after  the  catastrophe 
at  Paris,  he  was  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  Having 
exhausted  the  possible,  he,  in  his  Titasue  pride  and 
fierce  audacity,  was  now  ttbtempting  the  impossible ; 
and,  first  Leipsic,  and  then  Waterloo,  were  to  reveal 
the  result.  But  all  as  yet  seemed  strong  as  adamant, 
and  the  modem  Alexandei*  marched  from  victory  to 
victory.  On  the  7th  Januarv,  1810,  Napoleon's  first 
matrimonial  union  had  been  declared  null ;  his  second 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp  on 
the  1st  April,  at  St.  Oloud,  and  on  the  following  day 
at  Paris.  But  the  cardinals  of  the  Boman  court, 
detained  for  the  moment  in  France,  refused,  all  but  a 


few,  to  countenance  by  their  presence  the  new  nuptial 
benediction,  believing  that  Napoleon,  in  repudiating 
Josephine,  had  been  gT^iltr  ^^cw  of  an  ecclesiastical 
and  a  moral  offence.  The  representatives  of  the 
church,  in  taking  this  dignified  attitude,  were  pro- 
bably less  influ^iced  bv  a  noble  sense  of  duty  than  by 
worldly  craft.  But  the  people  saw  chiefly,  in  tlie 
conduct  of  the  cardinals,  fidelity  to  a  ffenerous  woman 
who  had  been  cruelly  forsaken.  And  for  whom,  had 
Josephine  been  rejected?  For  a  royal  daughter  of 
Austria;  yet  one  not  environed  and  irradiated,  like 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  any  atoning  enchantments.  Marie 
Louise  was  a  supremely  insipid  and  uninteresting  crea- 
ture, without  heart,  fiiouga  not  without  sensuality. 
Napoleon  fell ;  he  went  into  exile ;  he  died.  In  a  few 
years  Napoleon  II.  followed  to  ii»  grave  Niapoleoa  I. 
The  wife,  tibe  mother,  felt  no  sorrow,  shed  no  teaxn, 
held  out  no  soothing,  no  succouring  hand  to  the  living; 
did  not  mourn  for  the  dead.  It  was  fortuna^  for 
Napoleon,  when  imprisoned  on  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  that  he  did  not  know  what  a  worthless 
woman  he  had  exalted  to  the  grandest  of  thrones ;  did 
not  Imow  that  she  had  taken,  with  indecent  haste,  the 
one-eyed  Count  Neipx>erg  as  her  paramour. 

At  the  time  of  N^oleon's  marriage  to  the  Tiilgar, 
awkward  Marie  Louise,  and  for  some  time  af terwarda^ 
Paris  swarmed  with  Austrisvis,'  who,  while  psijing- 
Napoleon  abundant  homage  with  the  lip,  were  secretly 
active  in  nourishing  and  spreading  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection. Tbe  mansion  of  the  Austrian  ambassador. 
Prince  Charles  Schwarzenberg,  was  the  centre  of  a 
colossal  conspiracy.  Napoleon  had  few  real  friends^ 
and  !^ince  Schwarzenberg  and  his  countrymen  did 
their  utmost  to  turn  the  lukewarm  friends  into 
traitors.  Such  machinationB  could  not  well  be  hidden 
from  Napoleon;  but  partly  he  despised  them,  and 
partly,  with  all  his  statecraft  and  experience  in 
deception,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  ensnared  and  de- 
luded. 

Between  the  battle  of  Wagram  and  Napoleon's 
second  marriage  nearly  nine  months  had  intervened. 
ITnless  Napoleon  had  been  inordinately,  incurably 
infatuated,  how  could  he  have  failed  to  see  that  every 
Austrian  soul  panted  for  revenge,  and  viewed  the 
marriage  as  the  last  and  the  most  flagraitt  in  a  long 
series  ot  humiliations  P 

In  honour  alike  of  the  new  matrimonial  and  the  new 
political  alliance,  a  grand  bell  was  given  on  the  1st 
July,  1810,  by  the  Austrian  ambassador.  For  this  ball 
the  moHst  extensive  and  expensive  preparations  were 
made.  The  ambassador  occupied  a  large  mansion, 
the  so-called  H6tel  de  Montesson.  But  for  a  festival 
on  the  vastest  imaginable  scale,  the  mansion  was 
deemed  too  small,  asm,  to  fuxniah  addiiionaLioom,  the 
adjoining  mansion  was  hired  for  ih»  occasion.  Com* 
municatii^  with  the  two  mansions,  an  enormous 
wooden  building  was  erected  in  the  garden.  This 
massive  structure  was  to  form  the  dancine-haO.  Hosts 
of  carpenters  and  decorators  toiled  nignt  and  day; 
the  darkness  brought  no  pause,  and  the  furious  heat 
of  noon  brought  no  rest,  As  an  external  covering, 
the  roof  and  the  side  walls  had  waxcloth.  Inside, 
magnificent  hangings,  huge  mirrors,  countless  coioiired 
lamps,  vied  in  adding  to  the  pictitreBque  divenity. 
The  columzis,  which  Dore  a  species  of  galleiy,  and 
severed  it  from  the  principal  space,  were  prodigally 
robed  in  tbe  costliest  stuffs,  and  between  cotumn  and 
column,  muslin  and  gauze  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
fluttered  and  intertwined.  In  the  air  floated  crystal 
chandeliers,  not  flashing  in  solitaiy  grandeur,  but 
wedded  to  all  the  surrounding  onuunents  by  ^ver^ 
wrought  and  gold-wrought  nbands  and  draperies. 
At  tbe  end  of  the  hell — uie  remotest  from  the  main 
entrance,. and  most  immediately  commnnioating  with  ^ 
the  mansion — on  a  slightly  raised  platform,  which  | 
was  covered  with  gold-wrought  doth,  were  two  thrones.    | 
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fVom  these  ihronea  the  whole  spectacle  could  be  wit- 
nessed in  all  its  moyemeiits  and  details.  The  gallery 
aforesaid  was  adorned  in  the  same  stjle  as  the  haU 
itself,  and  had  means  of  communication  both  with  the 
mansion  and  the  gard^i.  Opposite  the  ealleiy,  and 
at  half  the  height  of  the  hall,  was  a  staee  destined  for 
the  musiciansk  and  approached  only  by  an  outside 
staircase.  The  front  of  the  buildiug,  imd  of  course 
the  main  entrance,  faced  the  garden.  A  flight  of 
broad,  commodious  steps  con&cted  to  this  main 
entrance — a  splendid  and  spacious  portal,  seeming,  by 
its  amplitude,  to  inyite  the  crowds  that  were  about  to 
stream  through  it. 

The  stolid  Aufltriaas — not  daring  openly  to  show 
their  antipathy  to  ZflTapoleoi^— disgraced  a  festival  pro- 
fessedly dedkwted  to  harmony  and  reconciliation  by 
an  act  of  the  piefctiest  resentment.  It  was  determined 
that  some  a^^vopriate  words  should  be  i^bced  oy^ 
the  main  enhance;  but  in  QermaB,  not  in  French. 
Mighty  trium^db,  and  memorable  retaliation  I  For  the 
defeat  at  Wagram,.  how  could  there  be  a  heavier  retri- 
butire  blow  than  the  glare  of  a  dozen  big  gaudy 
German  words  in  the  yery  metropolis  of  France? 
There  could  have  been  no  impropriety  in  Grerman 
words  over  the  portal  as  well  aa  Fraoch;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  Qetman  words,  to  the  exclusion  of  French, 
was  an  insult  to  France  and  to  its  emperor.  The  in- 
yentive  Austrian  genius,  after  much  toil  and  trouble, 
produced  a  0uper8eripti<m,  of  which  this  is  the  literal 
rendering : — **  Hercne  force  fleams  in  concord  with  the 
charm  of  soft  beauty.  Hail!  Hail!  the  Gddea  Age 
has  come  back  ti>  us. 

Everything  was  at  last  ready,  and  the  fateful  day 
arriyed.  GkSman  sooney — aidea  by  French  ingenuity 
•—had  achieved  marvels  at  whidi  all  men  professed  to 
be  astonished*  Numerous  as  were  the  ordinary  do- 
mestics of  tlie  Austrian  ambassador,  they  were  found 
to  be  too  few;  and  hundreds  of  additional  servants 
were  employed,  some  of  whom  were  put  in  the  French 
Imperial  Hvery. 

To  the  Austrians  the  ball  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  showing  a  superiority  of  which  they  were  not  a 
little  proud:  their  uniforms  were  far  costlier  and 
more  l^ujtof  ul  than  the-  most  brilUant  of  the  French 
uniforms.  It  is  something  to  eclipse,  even  in  dress* 
tJie  man  who  has  just  thrashed  you. 

As  the  evmng  drew  (hbl  the  grenadiers  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard  took  possession  of  the  varioua  poets 
which,  partly  for  the  sake  of  security,  but  more  for 
the  sake  of  dia^lay,  had  to  be  occupied.  The  grena- 
diers, however,  perhaps  felt  that  though  the^  were 
mainly  to  be  but  portions  of  a  pageant,  there  might  be 
earnest  work  for  them  before  t^e  night  was  over. 

£re  the  sun  set  every  light  in  the  ambassador's 
mansion,  in  the  ^mcing-haU,  and  in  the  garden  was 
l^ift^g^Tiy  its  brightest,  as  if  eager  to  augment  and  to 
share  m  the  rarest  revelry. 

In  readiness  to  receive  the  guests,  the  ambassador's 
countrymen  grouped  themselves,  in  their  showy  uni- 
forms, at  the  poiiaL  The  ladies,  aa  they  descended 
from  their  carriages,  were  presented  with  bouquets, 
and  conducted  with  becoming  .gallantry  and  grace  to 
their  seats  in  the  dancing-hall.  Lords  and  ladies  of 
high  degree,  and  kings  ai^d  queens  were  conspicuous 
in  the  rapidly  gatiiering  throng.  But  the  lords  and 
the  ladies,  tiie  kincs  and  the  queens^  were  viewed  merely 
aa  the  heralds  of  .&e  two  most  iliusitrious  guests. 

A  word  of  Qommand  swiftly  passed  along  the  line 
of  troops ;  there  was  the  clang  of  arms ;  there  was  the 
roll  of  drums ;  there  was  the  wild  and  thrilling  swell 
of  martial  music.  These,  but  more  the  hush  and  awe  of 
the  multitadee  within  and  without*  announced  that  the 
emperor  and  the  empress  were  dnwing  near.  Their 
state  carriage  and  a  numerous  suite  swept  onward  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  troops.  At  the  portal  the  families 
Schwarzenberg  and  Mettemich  welcomed  the  emperor 


and  the  empress.  The  ambassador  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress, and  the  highborn  ladies  offered  the  choicest  and 
freshest  flowers,  whi(^  Napoleon  accepted  and  presented 
to  his  young  wife;  He  then,  accompanied  by  the  ambefl- 
sador,  led  her  into  the  halL  Behixid  and  around  crowds 
pre|ssed  on  the  steps  ol  Napoleon,  with  a  fervour  in 
which  there  was  doubtless  more  of  servility  or  curi- 
osity than  of  genuine  loyalty  and  adzmration.  One  of 
the  guests  was  Yamhagen  Von  £nse,  an  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service  at  the  time.  It  is  mainly  firom  the 
description  he  has  written  of  the  ball  that  we  have 
compiled  our  own  account.  He  confesses  that  he  was 
izresKtibly  struck  and  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of 
Napoleon^  features ;  but  the  hardness  of  the  emperoi^s 
manner,  the  harshness  ol  his  mien,  effectually  de- 
stroyed the  first  favourable  impresnon.  As  the 
emperor  strode  along  bursts  of  noisy  music  saluted 
him,  aa  if  he  were  marching  to  a  battle.  Having 
reached  the  halting  point,  the  emperor,  with  sharp 
and  rapid  glance,  surveyed  the  scenes  and  murmured 
a  few  broken,  hurried  words  to  the  persons  near  him. 
Refreshments  were  presented,  but  he  refused  them. 

The  emperor  ana  the  empress  having  been  invited 
by  the  ambassador  to  a  stroll  through  the  garden,  they, 
preceded  by  the  ambcusador,  retract  their  steps  to  tlie 
portal,  and,  followed  by  the  whole  assembly,  passed 
out  into  the  open  air.  Alleys  and  groves  sparkled 
with  lunps,  and  here  a  choir  <^  singers,  there  a  band 
of  musicians  poured  forth  melodies,  so  that  the  stroll 
was  converted  into  a  triumphal  march.  But  ingenious 
aUnsive  inscriptions,  elaborate  allegorical  ngurea^ 
incessant  theatrical  surprises,  varied,  softened,  and 
enriched  the  display,  and  gently  and  gracefully  re* 
minded  the  warrior  of  warriors  that»  if  war  has  its 
glory,  peaee  has  its  hdMays.. 

Not  many  miles  from  Yienna  is  the  village  of 
Lazenbuxv.  The  castle  of  Laxenburg  was  long  the 
rival  of '  ^lonbmnn  aa  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Austrian  rulers;  but  less  on  account  of  its  size  and 
8{>lendoury  than  by  reason  of  the  noble  park,  formed  of 
seventeen  islands,  round  which  the  waters  of  the 
Schwechat  flow.  Here  the  empress,  Mam  Louise,  had 
spent  the  sweetest  hours  of  her  childhood.. 

At  a  spot  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Montesson, 
where  the  grass  was  the  greenest  and  the  air  the 
freshest)  seii^  had  been  plac^  for  the  emperor  and  the 
empress,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  the  loftiest  rank. 
Witchery  on  witchery!  What  was  it  the  empress 
beheld  when  halt  was  called,  and  the  seats  were  occu- 
pied? Before  her — ^ingenious  creation  <rf  the  Paris 
dec<»rators — ^rose  Castle  Laxenbutg,  the  home  of  her 
early  days.  To  complete  and  intensify  the  illusion, 
dancers  in  Austrian  attire  came  trooping  forth  from 
behind  the  trees  and  the  bushes.  As  th^  performed 
the  national  Austrian  dances  and  a  clever  pantomime, 
they  seemed  to  be  youths  and  maid^is  just  arrived 
from  the  Tyrolese  mountains.  Yet  the  only  journey 
the  performers  had  taken  wa«  that  from  the  opera 
house  to  the  H6tel  ^e  Montesson.  War  and  peace 
played  the  principal  parts  in  the  pantomime.  Of  war, 
the  horrors  and  the  cruelties  were  veiled,  and  only 
what  was  honourable,  renowned,  and  gladdening  was 
exhibited.  Of  peace»  all  the  most  opulent  blessings 
were  portrayed. 

Perhaps  this  striking  spectacle  impressed  no  one 
less  than  the  listless,  apathetic  woman  for  whom  it  was 
mainhr  intended.  When  the  opera  dancers — ^the  seem- 
ing Tjrrolese — ^had  made  their  paxUi^  salutation,  a 
new  object  arrested  the  attention.  What. meant  that 
loud,  violent,  repeated  whip  cracking,  blended  with  the 
rattle  of  a  horse's  hoofs  P  A  courier  had  arrived.  With 
the  promptitude  of  his  profession,  and  with  a  total 
disregEU^d  of  conventionajities,  the  courier,  grimy  and 
grim,  clove  headlong  a  path  through  the  glittering 
mob  to  the  seat  of  the  emperor,  to  whom,  witm.  profuse 
seal,  he  himded  despatchea    In  their  excitement,  those 
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Btandmg  by  cried  that  good  news  must  liaye  come 
from  Spain.  They  were  letters  from  Yienna  which  had 
really  been  delirered  by  the  cornier,  as  the  emperor 
informed  his  attendants  with  a  smile.  One  of  the 
letters  was  to  the  empress  from  her  father.  This  little 
interlude  had  been  arranged  beforehand — ^the  emperor 
being  in  the  secret — ^and  the  gaests  entered  into  the 
affair  with  mnch'nndissembled  emotion. 

They  had  not  leisure,  howerer,  to  dwell  on  it,  for 
their  glance  was  arrested  by  the  swift,  bold,  and 
miracTUons  flash  of  fireworks.  Nothing  conld  be  finer 
— not  even  one  of  the  emperor's  own  rictories.  But 
immediately  it  was  perceiyed  that  the  spectacle  was 
rather  too  nne.  With  the  artificial  gleams  real  flames, 
fierce  and  wild,  began  to  mingle.  A  scaffolding  was  in 
full  blaze.  But  fix^en  were  at  hand,  and  the  menacing 
flames  were  with  little  difficulty  mastered.  How 
powerless  and  how  baffled  were  the  firemen  immediately 
to  be  when  wrestling  with  a  kindred  disaster  I  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  guests  were  old  enough  to  remember 
that  it  was  the  accidental  burning  of  a  scaffold  at  the 
fireworks  forty  years  before  whidi  had  spread  panic 
and  death,  and  which  had  clothed  gay  and  godless 
Paris  with  mourning. 

The  fireworks  over,  the  oonflaffration  quenched,  the 
alarm  calmed,  the  emperor  and  we  empress  rose  and 
slowly  returned  to  the  great  hall;  and  slowly  along,  in 
the  same  direction,  like  a  huge  machine,  obeying  an 
outward  rather  than  an  inward  impulse,  moved,  bnskly 
French  or  ponderously  German,  the  rank  and  the 
fashion  of  Paris.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  large  and  luminous  German  letters  above  the  portal 
attracted  the  emperor's  notice.  At  the  foreign  words 
with  their  barbarous  aspect  he  started,  and  when  their 
meaningwas  interpreted  to  him  he  smiled  a  bitter 
smile.  The  witty  comments  of  the  French  courtiers 
and  officers  on  the  G^erman  text  were  not  fiattering  to 
German  politeness.  As  the  emperor  and  empress  re- 
entered the  hall  a  martial  clangour  saluted  them  anew. 
They  seated  themselves  affain  on  the  thrones,  and  this 
was  the  signal  for  the  dancing  to  begin.  Midnight 
was  now  near;  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  festival 
was  finished,  only  the  ball  proper  and  the  banquet 
remaining.  But  these  promised  a  prolongation  of  the 
^easure  to  the  momii^.  Prince  iSsterhazy,  with  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  and  Inrince  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
with  the  Princess  Pauline  Schwarzenberg,  opened  the 
balL  This  Princess  Pauline  was  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
Joseph  Schwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador's 
elder  brother. 

An  ecossaisewas  danced  after  the  quadrilles.  During 
the  ecossaise  the  emperor  and  the  empress  rose,  and, 
he  going  in  one  diroction  and  she  in  another,  they 
sauntorMl  along  the  ranks  of  the  guests,  chatting  with 
some  persons  and  receiving  the  Mutations  of  others 
who  had  just  arrived.  The  empress  soon  returned  to 
her  seat,  but  the  emperor  lingered  at  the  other  end  of 
the  halL  He  was  talking  to  the  Princess  Pauline 
Schwarzenberff,  who  had  presented  her  daughter  to 
him,  when,  behind  the  columns  of  the  gallery,  the 
flame  of  one  of  the  lamps  was  driven  by  a  current  of 
air  toward  a  gauze  hangmg  which  it  set  on  fire.  There 
was  a  brieht  blaze,  but  it  immediately  vanished,  and 
along  with  it  the  alarm  which  it  had  excited.  One 
flickering  gleam,  which  menaced  farther  mischief,  the 
Oount  ^n  Bentheim  crushed  out  with  his  hat;  and 
Count  Dumanoir,  chamberlain  of  Hie  emperor,  tore 
down  some  of  the  gauze  hangings  in  which  the  enemy 
still  lurked.  As  spark  after  8p€urk  died  under  his  feet 
the  peril  seemed  over.  Meanwhile,  almost  unperceived, 
the  flames  were  travelling  upwards,  and  seizing  the 
lighter  draperies,  and  streamers,  and  garlands.  As 
the  flames  crossed  each  other,  and  blended  on  the  roof, 
the  finiests  felt  as  if  some  invisible  demon  were  weaving 
a  web  of  fire.  Soon  the  cracUine  of  the  doomed  ro<3 
was  almost  the  only  sound  heard ;  for  the  music  was  | 


hushed,  and  the  musicians  had  fled  in  terror  and 
disorder.  The  wind  had  risen  to  a  ^ale,  and,  mshing 
in  through  the  same  passage  by  which  the  inxiBicians 
rushed  out,  it  stirred  to  tenfold  fury  the  destroyer. 
Like  the  music,  the  dancing  had  ceased.  AnziouB  and 
bewildered,  the  ^ests  appeared  not  to  know  whether 
they  should  yi^d  to  fear  and  run  away,  or  obey 
etiquette  and  remain.  Interest  in  the  grand  spectacle 
and  curiosity  about  the  result  contended  with  a 
terror  which  the  cheek  confessed  but  which  the  lip  dis- 
avowed. 

Having  been  a  witness  of  the  disaster  from  the  out- 
set,^ Napoleon  could  watch  its  progress  with  a  certain 
X*  al  frigidity,  even  if  he  had  not  been  trained  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  destruction.  He  had  taken,  his 
X>ost  beside  the  empress,  as  weU  to  protect  her  as  to 
observe  the  onrush  ol  the  conflagration.  But  many  <rf 
his  faithful  ones,  suspecting  treachery,  formed  im- 
petuously and  indignantly  a  guaid  round  hun,  and 
drew  their  swords  to  shield  him  from  all  harm ;  though 
it  was  improbable  enough  that  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador would  bum  a  ball-room  in  order  that  the  da^^ger 
of  the  assassin  might  have  the^freer  play.  As  if  in 
scorn  of  such  unworthy  suspicions,  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador kept  dose  to  the  side  of  the  emperor;  and 
when  it  rapidly  became  manifest  that  the  fire  was 
beyond  control,  he  fervently  besou^t  Napoleon  to 
withdraw  without  a  moment's  delay.  Making  no  reply. 
Napoleon  took  the  arm  of  the  empress,  and  with  mea- 
sured steps,  as  if  hurry  would  have  been  a  sign  of 
cowardice,  he  followed  the  ambassador  to  the  garden 
portal,  entreating  the  guests,  as  on  the  right  and  the  | 
left  they  made  way  for  him,  to  be  compoaed  and  i 
orderly.  Vain  words !  No  longer  restrained  by  the 
emperor's  glance,  the  well-bred  assembly  was  oonyerted 
into  a  tumultuous  rabble,  and  struggling,  acramliJing, 
pushing,  and  with  wild  cries  of  terror  or  of  anger,  the 
chaos  of  human  beings  dashed  at  the  portal,  almost 
before  the  shadow  of  euth's  foremost  man  had  oeaaed  to  | 
darken  it.  | 

With  the  best  intentions,  but  perhaps  with  def  ective 
wisdom,  considering  the  character  of  the  man  f<Hr  ; 
whom  the  service  was  meant,  the  ambassador  ordered  I 
the  imperial  carriages  to  leave  the  court  of  the  man- 
sion, thus  escaping  the  peril  and  the  perplexity  rein- 
ing there,  ana  to  go  round  to  a  quiet  street  which 
communicated  with  the  garden.  By  this  plan  the 
emperor  was  to  pass  through  a  small  g&te,  get  nnob- 
served  into  his  carriage,  and  drive  off  un&tiirbed. 
All  risk  to  him  from  secret  enemies,  from  asaasaans, 
would  hereby  be  avoided,  and  the  perfect  good  faith  of 
the  ambassador  be  vindicated.  As  soon,  however,  aa 
Napoleon  perceiyed  that  he  was  not  going  in  the 
direction  oi  the  court  of  the  mansion,  he  stood  still, 
and  asked  the  attendants  whither  they  were  leadihg 
him.  When  the  arrangement  made  by  the  ambassador 
was  explained  to  him  he  strongly  disapproved  of  it,  and 
cried,  *'  No,  no ;  I  must  leave  by  the  main  entrance." 
He  turned  at  once  round,  and  the  carriages,  which  had 
already  been  brought  near  to  the  small  garden  gate  in 
the  retired  street,  were  sent  back  to  the  main  entrance. 
there  to  wait  for  him.  There  was  a  serioua  Ices  of 
time  from  this  trifling  affair,  in  which  if  the  amhas- 
sador  was  not  altogewer  discreet,  the  emperor  was 
decidedly  perverse,  unless  he  really  bdieved,  even 
without  questioning  the  ambassador's  honour,  that  the 
small  garaen  gate  was  simply  a  trap.  The  statement 
in  the  "  Moniteur,"  that  it  was  through  the  small  garden 
gate  that  Napoleon  passed  to  his  carriage,  was,  it  is 
unnecessaiy  U>  say,  erroneous.  That  some  fVench 
officers  cried,  before  Napoleon  left  the  dancing-hall, 
<<0  my  6k)d!  The  emperor!  the  emperor  is  not  saved  f* 
proved  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  and  the  seal  may  have 
been  most  commendable.  But  the  emperor  and  the 
empress  were  not  in  any  danger. 
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hope  vill  not  be  without  their  effect  ax  diBcoara^ing 
the  miBchierons  practice  of  indiBcriminate  almBgivmg. 
Something,  however,  may  be  sdT&ntaKeoiialjr  added 
concerning  the  TW'aiits  of  the  metropoSs. 

The  statistica  olLondon  mendici^  nave  alwaja  been 
on  a  scale  conunensnrate  with  the  other  characteristics 
— both  material  and  social — of  the  great  metropolis. 
It  haa  been  said — and  the  remark  is  oitea  qnoted — that 
<nLe  half  of  London  does  not  know  how  the  other  half 
lire*;  bntfewoaa  imagine  the  resources,  the  positire 
income  formerly  enjoyed  bj  the  beggars  of  London. 
Host  persons  hare  an  idea  that  there  is  a  "sjstem"  in 
vagrancT — that  b^ging  ia  a  trade  like  erery  other; 
and  jet  how  few  of  us  can  keep  our  hands  out  of  our 
pockets  at  the  sight  of  a  cripple  crouching  beside  the 
railing — a  wretched  mother  with  a  sicklj  infant  in 
her  anus — a  shivering  child  telling  of  atarration  at 
home,  and  running  behind  us  screaming  the  tale  of 
woe!  What  matters  it  if  some  of  the  moat  bene- 
volent and  tnilj  charitable  men  have  set  their  faces 
^jainst  this  sort  of  displaj— that  an  archbishop,  truly 
Tenerable  in  every  way,  naa  declared  that  he  never  gave 
A  penny  to  a  street  b^^ar — that  a  most  worthy  aMer- 
man  some  years  ago  tried  all  he  could  to  "  pnt  down" 
the  thing;  as  he  said — thereby  Isrinzing  down  upon 
himself  a  storm  of  obloquy  which  woiud  nave  been  too 


severe  even  in  a  mattei'far.ees  problematical  F  Inspite 
of  all  warning,  in  spite  of  individual  facts  constantlv 
brought  before  them,  the  London  public  overflows  with 
charfty ;  the  milk  of  human  kindness  gushes  out  for 
ever.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  fact  thut 
the  waste  of  money  oestowed  on  worthless  vagrants 
is  a  direct  encouragement  to  idleness  and  vice ;  and 
that  a  forbearance  to  give  relief  to  beggars  in  the 
streets  would  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  evil  so 
generally  complained  of. 

But  whilst  recogTiizing  the  great  fact  of  the  public 
benevolence  and  charity,  it  may  at  least  be  doing 
good  service  if  we  reproduce  a  few  facts,  which  have 
been  over  and  over  again  verified,  in  the  matter  of 
London  pauperism,  demonstrating  most  emphatically 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  modem  Lazarus  need  not 
longforthe  remnants  of  the  rich  man's  tabic.  Parlia- 
mentary committees  have  sat  on  this  everlasting  topic, 
and  the  facts  elicited  must  be  classed  with  the  most 
cnriuoa  social  phenomena.  In  the  year  1815,  when  the 
population  could  scarcely  be  half  what  it  is  at  present, 
"  the  number  of  beggars  floating  upon  this  town  was 
6000,  and  tihey  begged  a  shilling  a  day ;  tbat  is,  3007. 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  public  daily  " — which 
amounted  to  109,5002.  per  BnTumi 

Thanks  to  the  Ueudicity  Society,  the  vigilance 
the  police,  and  the  readiness  of  the  magistrates  to 
convict  on  informations,  the  number  of  street  beggara 
is  now  kept  within  bounds;  bot  it  is  still  conimen- 
snrate  with  our  increased  population,  and  cannot  be 
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loss  than  18,000.  Now,  even  if  we  put  the  sum  obtained 
by  each  London  beggar  at  onlj  sixpence  per  day,  the 
sum  taken  ont  of  the  pocket  of  the  public  daily  cannot 
be  less  than  450L,  or  164,250Z.  x>er  annum. 

We  fear  that  the  aboye  estimate  is  far  too  low,  if,  as 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Uiat 
during  the  last  two  years  103,000  persons  ha^e  been 
receiving  relief. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  times  are  altered, 
and  beffgars  are  less  favoured  than  heretofore  if  we 
are  to  MlieTC  the  statements  which  we  find  recorded 
in  the  reports  of  parliamentary  committees.  A  beggar 
was  wont  to  boast  that  he  could  "  earn  "  five  shillings  a 
day  with  ease,  for  he  could  go  throv^  utgr  streets,  and 
it  was  a  poor  street  that  would  not  Dring  nim  a  penny. 
Some  admitted  they  made  six  shillings  a  day ;  others 
eight  shillings,  and  sometimes  niove.  A  negro  beggar 
"  retired  *'  to  the  West  Indiea  with  a  fortune,  it  was 
supposed,  of  1500L  Some  beggars  stated  that  it  was  a 
bad  day  that  did  not  yidd  theBs  eigjbit  akillings — ten 
or  twelve  shillings  bemg  a  good  <m&  A  blind  man 
who  was  led  by  his  dog,  whach  b^  his  hat  for  the 
money,  declared  that  it  was  a  bad  day  when  he  could 
not  make  thirty  shillings.  1m.  some  instances  sums  of 
money,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  iAilling8»  and  even  bank- 
notes, have  been  found  upcn  1>eggars  when  taken  into 
custody.  No  wonder  tMit  ikej  said  they  oould  get 
more  by  begging  than  hj  wwk. 

There  was  a  system  aasoaaj^^  tha  London  beggars. 
They  frequented  regolaar  imbBo^houses.  There  were 
two  such  in  St.  Giles's,  wnoMi  chief  support  depended 
on  this  class.  The  niuaiber  that  frequented  those  nouses 
at  various  times  was  e(»sputed  to  be  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred,  nqr  were  divided  into  companies, 
and  each  camfonf  was  subdivided  into  "  walks,"  each 
company  lusnauf  its  ^artieTilar  walks.  If  any  walk 
was  considend  Mneficial,  the  whoike  company  took  it  by 
tumsy  each  person  keeping  ift  firom  half  an  hour  to 
three  or  four  hours.  Their  receipts,  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  could  not  be  less  than  from  three  to  five 
shillings  a  day  each  person,  fr^uently  more. 

They  did  not  spend  less  at  night  than  half-a-crown, 
and  generally  paid  sixpence  for  their  bed.  They  had 
a  kind  of  committee  to  organize  the  walks  te  l>e  fre- 
quented by  each  person,  and  they  generally  appro- 
priated the  best  "walks"  to  the  senior  beggars  in 
rotation.  The  above-mentioned  places  of  resort  were 
named  respectively,  "The  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  "  THbe 
Robin  Hood.**  At  these  pubhc-houses  they  assembled 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  and  sp^it  their 
evening  in  a  yery  riotous  manner.  The  food  given  to 
them  by  benevolent  persons  was  thrown  away  or  given 
to  the  dogs,  and  they  regaled  themsdlyes  on  the  best 
that "  money  could  procure."  From  these  houses  they 
haye  been  conyeyed  to  their  lodgines  in  hackney 
coaches,  when  so  intoxicated  that  tney  could  not 
walk  home— just  like  too  many  gentlemen  of  those 
times. 

In  the  morning  they  issued  from  their  comfcnrtable 
quarters,  branching  off  five  or  six  together,  one  one 
way,  another  anotner.  Inyariably,  be&re  they  ^t  to 
any  distance,  thoy  went  into  a  pubHc-house,  and  if  one 
of  them  had  saved  something  from  the  wreck  <^  his  for- 
tune over  night  (and  it  was  rare  but  one  at  least  of 
them  did),  he  treated  his  companions  with  a  pint  of 
gin ;  and  so  they  set  to  work,  trusting  to  the  day  for 
raisiiig  the  contributions  necessary  for  their  subsist- 
ence in  the  evening. 

Some  of  the  lanfiords  whose  houses  they  frequented 
realized  large  fortunes,  and  retired  from  business ;  but 
it  must  have  been  a  troublesome  occupation,  for  it  was 
found  necessary  to  chain  the  knives  and  f orirs  to  the 
tables,  and  other  articles  to  the  walls.  The  beggars 
were  locked  in  at  night,  lest  they  should  carry  anything 
away,  and  were  let  out  in  the  morning  all  at  once. 
The  various  characters  under  which  street  begging 


was  carried  on  are  not  less  interesting  than  the  general 
success  of  the  "  industry,"  which  seems  to  haye  accu- 
mulated a  sort  of  fund  among  them,  out  of  which  those 
who  happened  to  be  unsuccessful  were  relieved. 

The  Deggiirs  of  London  resorted  to  a  variety  of 
means  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  passers-b^.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  had  personal  d^ecte,  but  in  very 
many  cases  these  were  counterfeited,  and  to  such  an 
extent  tbai  the  practice  was  known  actually  to  entail 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  a  limb.  They  changed  their 
dresses  rofesitedly,  and  knew  how  to  tear  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  "  lacerate  the  feelings  "  of  the  most 
hard-hearted.among  men.  Several  subsisted  by  writing 
letters^  one  woman  especiaUy,  who  was  actually  in 
receipt  of  a  guinea  a  week,  and  had  200L  in  the 
fundsL  LettoB  have  been  written  by  the  saaie  b^^gar 
in  Cve  cr  six  different  hands.  But  the  moeit  teSing 
mode  €f  caonting  sympadiy  was,  and  is,  the  use  of 
ioHfaada  mad  ekQdnm — ^now  adopted,  we  find,  by  some  of 
the  TtrnKan  ar|pan-grinders.  This  must  be  voy  heavy 
wovk^  CQBieEiderin^  uie  weight  of  the  instrument  alone^ 
bvt  BD  d^ubt  it  pays.  One  woman,  however,  has 
adc^pled  a  wheelbarrowj  in  which  she  trundleB  her 
ODHKa  and  an  infant. 

The  vae  of  cidMreB  lFf-beg^*s  is  a  veiT  old  practice. 
laastatateof  1st  Sdward  VX  c.  a,  it  is  recited  that 
**diyen  waatm.  aoid  nea  go  on  begging,  wayfaring, 
of  whacft  soBw  le  impotent  and  be  lame,  and  some  able 
emam^  to  Ukmd^  wmch  do  carry  children  about  with 
theiBy  msftmft  of  £oaar  or  five  jears  of  a^  or  younger  or 
older,  udooliybroeehtimiB  idleness,  might  be  so  rooted 
in  it^tkal  ^^Mordly  &e]r  we  broui^t  after  to  eood  tlir^ 
and  laboear.'*  likere  is  a  similar  recital  in  l£e  3rd  and 
4th  Sdwaid  TL  e^  1&  There  was  one  begg^  who 
collected  f ovr  or  five  children  from  different  parents 
of  the  po(»er  dass  <tf  people,  giving  them  sixpence  or 
more  per  dOT;  they  were  pinned  to  make  them  cry. 
Parente  used  to  bw:t  their  children  if  they  did  not 
carry  home  the  sum  required,  and  doubtless  th^  do  so 
now.  Seme  dnldren  let  out  by  the  day  carried  to 
their  parents  2k.  6d.  a  day,  as  the  price  paid  by  the 
persons  who  hired  them :  of  course  their  gains  must 
have  been  much  more.  A  little  boy  and  girl  earned 
8«.  a  day.  The  mother  of  two  such  children,  on  being 
asked  by  a  clergyman  why  she  did  not  send  the  children 
to  his  school,  exclaimed,  "Gk>d  bless  you,  sir,  these 
children  earn  B?.  a  day  for  me !"  A  blind  child,  hired 
to  excite  charity,  earned  from  Ic.  to  28,  Cm2.  per  day. 
Twins,  of  course,  were  in  demaod :  thus  beggar  wonaen 
haye  been  seen  for  years  with  twins  that  never  grew 
older. 

Th^e  was  one  old  woman  who  kepi  a  ni^ht 
school,  not  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  ehildreit  to 
spell  and  read,  but  for  the  sole  pqzpoae  olteaohiBg 
them  the  street  language,  that  is,.to  scold;  this  was 
for  females  particularly.  One  female  child  would  act 
the  part  of  "  Mother  Barlow/*  and  the  other  '*  Mother 
Ouxnmins ;"  these  were  the  fiditioas  Bsmes  thery  gaye. 
The  old  woman  instructed  the  (ddidxen  in  all  the 
mancBuvres  of  scolding  aatd  dapping  their  hands 
together,  and  uttering  the  infamous  enresBiona  oom- 
monly  heard  in  the  streets.  This  lea  to  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes.  When  these  duldren  met  in  the 
same  walk,  either  by  snanffemeBt  or  by  aoddoit,  the 
next  day  they  were  prepured  to  defend  their  "  r^kta*" 
and  to  excite  a  m<^. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  humane  jpeBBon  to  shut  his 
er^es  to  the  dreadful  evil  of  exposmg  <dnldreB,  eam- 
cially  females,  to  the  temptations  of  the  streets.  In 
the  great  majority  of  instances  these  poor  giils  must 
be  doomed  to  the  worst  of  social  conditions.  That 
this  practice  of  sending  oat  dnldxen  exists  to  the 
greatest  extent  at  the  present  time  is  but  too  e«ideiit» 
seeming  to  baffle  all  tne  efforts  of  tiie  beneralent  to 
check  it. 

The  beats  or  walks  oi  beggars  were  like  situatiozia^ 
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claimed  and  occupied  as  though  by  "  patents"  These 
were  sometimes  sold  for  a  pound  or  two. 

Begging,  lite  other  pursuits,  is  apt  to  become  a 
passion.  vVe  have  heard  of  a  beggar,  who,  having 
realized  a  good  income  and  set  up  a  comfortable  es- 
tablishment neyertheless  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion; and  so,  putting  ofSi  his  decent  apparel,  and 
donning  hia  beegaar's  ^urb,  he  plied  his  old  aTOcatkm. 
during  certain  nouis  (3  the  day. 

But,  as  we  said*  things  are  altei'ed  now.  If  the 
beggar's  occupation  be  not  gone,  the  Mendicity  Society 
and  the  police  have  made  it  less  profitable  to  its  general 
Totaries.  We  say  its  general  votaries,  for  there  is  a 
class  of  beggars  which  still  realize  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  revenue  as  the  ancient  beggars-— we  mean 
the  Italian  organ-grmdeni. 

In  this  indnstiy  there  is  the  same  system  as  of  old. 
The  metropolis  is  divided  into  beaU  or  walks»  and  each 
morning  the  grinders  may  be  serai  issuing  in  jBle  trouL 
the  depots  of  their  jxiclroni,  or  masters,  some  of  whom 
have  risen  in  the  world  into  something  like  opulence. 
Even  at  a  penny  per  street,  these  men  cannot  get 
less  than  three  aJbiDings  per  day  each ;  and  we  meet 
them  in  every  street  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  over  the 
country,  from  Land's  End  to  Jonn  o'  Groat's  House, 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  organ-grinding 
does  not  jpick  up  many  halfpence  among  the  Scotch. 
Organ-gnndiug  cannot  cost  the  countxy  less  than 
200,0007.  per  animm.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how 
a  much  smaller  sum  could  support  the  institution. 
There  must  be  many  thousand  pounds  <^  capital  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  the  organs  alone,  the  interest 
for  which  must  come  from  the  Sritish  public,  together 
with  sufficient  to  support  the  grinders  and  their 
families. 

Why  these  b^;gars  should  eigoy  an  immunity  denied 
to  our  countxymen  we  know  not.  In  addition  to  the 
organ  nuisance,  they  have  now  adopted,  as  before 
stated,  the  old  dodge  of  carrying  aoout  infants,  in 
order  to  play  npon  tibe  feelings  of  the  public  as  well  as 
upon  their  ears— and  both  most  detestably.  The  poor 
ifngHshwoman  selling  fruit  or  matches  is  an  object  of 
suspicion,  and  liable  to  interruption  by  the  police ;  but 
the  organ-grinder  is  free  to  molest  an  entire  street  and 
neighbourhood,  and  is  rewarded  with  a  comfortable 
liv^hood  for  himself  and  a  handsome  income  for  hia 
p<ndr<me  I    Such  ia  Lazarus  in  London. 


TEE  GHOST  STOBY  WHICH  CAME 

TRUE. 

PIBST  EPISODE. 

K  WHICH  THE  OB06T  IS  TALKED  OF. 

Althoueh  the  clock  was  only 
striking  wree  as  we  drove  away 
from  Ballauling  station,  the  sun 
was  already  siuking,  and  the  cold 
northem  aar  had  become  so  keen 
that  I  heartily  wished  our  journey 
at  an  end;  though  I  must  own 
I  rather  dreaded  arriving  at  our 
place  of  destination,  as  the  pro- 
spect lav  before  me  of  being  there 
received  by  strangers,  the  parents 
of  my  fnend  and  schoolfellow, 
Fanny  Ganick.  It  was  two  years 
since  Fanny  and  I  had  parted  in 
the  hall  of  Miss  KramweU's  "  establishment  for  young 
ladies,"  at  St.  John's  Wood,  and  we  had  never  met  in 
the  interval  After  several  invitations  from  Mrs. 
Carrick,  my  mother  had,  at  length,  consented  to  my 
spending  a  month  in  Scotland  with  my  old  school- 
fellow. 


Why  the  unpropitious  month  of  December  should 
have  been  chosen  for  my  visit  I  cannot  telL  During 
the  cold  journey  from  London  I  wished  it  had  been 
deferred  till  June ;  but  I  repented  of  the  wish  before 
my  stay  waas  at  an  end,  if  not  the  very  moment  I  saw 
Fanny  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  little  station 
at  Ballauling,  smiling  me  a  welcome  before  I  had  time 
to  let  down  the  window  or  step  out  of  the  train. 

"  Is  it  a  long  drive  to  your  house  P'  I  asked,  when 
we  were  packed  in  the  carnage,  I  with  mv  feet  resting 
on  a  comfortable  foot-warmer  Fanny  had  had  the 
kind  thought  to  bring  for  me,  and  my  person  enveloped 
in  wraps — Fanny  sitting  upright,  disdainful  of  cold. 

"  Eight  miles,  she  replied,  in  answer  to  my  questioxu 
**  John  will  take  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  drive  home. 
I  thought  you  would  find  an  open  carriage  too  cold,  or 
Snowball  can  do  it  in  fifty-five  minutes,  counting  the 
hills  and  the  bridge." 

"  Counting  the  bridge  P" 

"  Oh  I  a  ti^ssome  floating  bridge  across  the  Tay.  We 
shall  be  on  it  directly." 

As  Fanny  qpoke,  the  horses  slackened  their  speed, 
and  the  hollow  sound  of  their  hoofs,,  as  they  stepped 
on  the  wooden  bridge,  was  heard.  As  the  "  gude  man" 
who  has  the  management  of  the  clever  contrivance 
wa«  pleased  to  float  us  over  the  river  without  waiting 
for  more  passengers,  as  he  is  sometimes  wont  to  do,  we 
were  soon  off  at  a  gallop  again. 

"  This  is  Lagierait  Inn,  said  Fanny,  pointing  to  a 
neat-looking  house  to  our  left,  "  where  the  Aberfeldy 
coach  stops.  I  must  tell  ^rou  something  about  the 
country  as  we  pass  through  it,  though  you  must  come 
here  another  time  and  investigate  at  your  leisure. 
The  beauty  of  our  Scotch  scenery  quite  rewards  one 
for  the  trouble  of  looking  at  it." 

I  thought  so  indeed,  when,  after  driving  a  few  miles 
along  the  baiiJcs  of  the  Tay,  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Grampian  mountains,  towering  up  to  the  sunlit  clouds, 
burst  upon  our  view.  We  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  sight  long,  howeveo*,  for  soon  the  carriage  took  a 
turn  to  the  right,  and  then  another,  and  nearer  hills 
shnt  out  the  more  distant  mountains  from  our  gaze. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  now  passed  was  as 
wild  and  romantic,  if  not  as  grand  and  imposing,  as 
the  land  of  Schehallion  and  Ben  Lawers. 

Here  lay  '*  crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly;" 
giant  rocks  overhung  the  road,  threatening  the  traveller 
with  destruction;  sturdy  pine-trees  stood  lone  and 
solitary,  making  one  wonder  how  the^  took  root  or 
lived  on  the  rocky  heights.  I  was  in  a  trance  of 
wonder  and  delight,  realizing,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  descriptions  of  Highland 
scenery,  repeating  the  lines  he  might  have  written  for 
the  very  picture  we  had  just  seen,  or  the  ravine  through 
which  we  were  passing — 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rol rd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Bach  purple  peak,  each  ilinty  sph^ 
Wns  hithMl  in  Hoods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  gleam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path,  in  shadow  hid, 

Bound  many  a  rocky  pynunid, 

i»  •  •  •  • 

The  rocky  snimmits  split  and  rent. 
Form  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 
Oi*  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret— 

when  Fanny  roused  me  with,  "  We  have  reached  the 
first  lodge  now.  It  is  called  the  Weem  lodge,  because 
it  is  nearer  that  place  than  any  other.  We  are  only 
half  a  mile  &om  the  house  now.  I  hope  you  are  not 
very  tired." 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  asked  if  we  .were  now 
in  Mr.  Carriers  grounds  P 

"  What  are  my  father's  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  my 
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mother's  by  inheritance.  She  waa  an  only  danghter, 
and  heiress  to  her  mother's  estates — ^the  old  place  has 
descended  to  an  only  daughter  for  three  generations. 
The  charm  is  broken  now,  though — ^I  stand  no  chance 
with  six  brothers."  As  Fanny  ceased  speaking  the 
carriage  took  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
another  in  the  same  direction.  "  Now  we  are  in  the 
long  avenue,"  Fanny  observed.  "It  extends  from 
the  house  to  what  we  call  the  terrace — a  dry  walk  on 
the  boundary  of  the  wood.  The  avenue  is  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long ;  you  cannot  judge  of  its 
length  now,  for  you  see  we  have  entered  it  near  the 
middle.  There  are  some  curious  old  legends  about  the 
avenue  and  the  terrace,  but  I  must  tell  you  them 
another  time,  for  we  shall  be  at  the  house  directly."  ^ 

Pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat  went  my  heart  on  hearing  this, 
for,  as  i  said  before,  I  rather  dreaded  meeting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garrick.  To  dissipate  my  nervousness  I  peered 
out  of  the  carria^  window  to  try  to  look  down  the 
avenue,  but  by  this  time  the  sun  had  ceased  to  give 
his  light  to  our  half  of  the  world,  and  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  the  avenue  save  the  dim  outline  of  uie  trees 
as  we  passed  them ;  so  the  only  consolation  I  gained 
by  my  sudden  curiosity  was  a  bump  against  the  side 
of  the  carriage  as  it  stopped  before  the  hall  door  of 

Castle,  which  flattened  my  bonnet,  and  made  me 

feel  very  foolish  and  uncomfortable.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  one  does  have  that  peculiar  sensation  of 
mauvaite  TiorUe  upon  the  occasion  of  any  such  slight 
accident;  but  as  this  speculation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tale  I  have  in  hand,  I  will  pursue  it  no  rnrther. 
We  had  driven  up  to  the  hall  door,  which  we  found 
already  open,  and  quite  blocked  up  wiijh  Fanny's 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  waiting  to 
receive  us. 

"  Where  is  mamma  ?"  cried  Fanny,  springing  from  the 
carriage. 

"  Here  I  am,  dear.  Have  you  brought  your  friend  ?" 
As  these  words  were  uttered,  the  speaker,  a  sweet, 
gentle-looking  lady,  appeared  in  the  hall,  motioning  to 
the  children  to  maJce  way  for  her. 

Fanny  led  me  up  to  her,  and  the  next  moment  all 
my  shyness  and  nervousness  had  vanished — ^I  even 
forgot  the  dilapidated  shape  of  my  bonnet — at  her 
kind  greeting. 

"Fanny  will   take  vou  to  your  room,"    she  said, 

fresently.  "  Do  not  hurry  to  come  down  to  dinner ; 
have  ordered  it  not  to  be  sent  in  till  I  ring.  You 
may  like  to  rest  a  little  after  your  long  journey." 

1  thanked  my  considerate  hostess  and  followed  Fanny 
upstairs.  "  This  is  your  room,"  she  said,  as  she  threw 
open  the  door  of  a  large,  comfortable  chamber,  which 
glowed  with  the  cheerful  light  of  a  wood  fire.  "  It  is  a 
front  room,"  Fanny  continued.  "  I  wish  it  were  nearer 
mine ;  but  mine  is  quite  the  other  side  of  the  house. 
You  shall  take  a  peep  at  my  sanctum  sanctorum  to- 
morrow. Now  I  wul  leave  you,  as,  according  to 
mamma's  suggestion,  you  may  like  to  rest  after  your 
journey." 

"  Oh !  I  am  not  in  the  least  tired,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
shall  be  ready  to  go  downstairs  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

"  If  you  really  will,  I  will  knock  at  your  door  and 
show  you  the  way  to  the  dining-room  when  you  are 
ready." 

Fanny  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  in  about  half 
an  hour  we  were  seated  at  dinner  in  the  spacious 
dining-hall  of  — ^  Castle.  I  found  afterwards  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  family  to  dine  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  that  they  had  postponed  dinner  that  evening 
out  of  politeness  to  me. 

All  we  children  dined  with  us,  and  a  goodly  party 
we  consequently  made — eleven  in  all,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oarrick.  Two  sons  older  than  Fanner,  who 
was  about  nineteen  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing ; 
Caroline,  a  pretty  girl  of  about  fifteen;  four  litfle 


ones,  Fanny,  and  myself.  The  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
was  away  from  home  that  evening,  and  two  others 
were  at  school. 

Dinner  ended,  we  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mr.  Carrick  and  the  "  boys,"  as  the  elder  brothers  of 
the  Carrick  family  were  commonly  called,  soon  joined 
us. 

Then  followed  music  and  games  till  the  time  came 
for  the  little  ones  to  say  good-night,  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  arrival  of  tea,  a  meal  they  made  of 
bread  and  milk  in  the  nursery. 

Tea  is  generally  a  si^  for  conversation  in  Scotch 
society,  as,  I  believe,  m  most  other  friaidlj  com- 
munities. 

It  certainly  was  this  evening.  Stories  were  told  by 
the  "  boys,"  listened  to  by  their  father,  and  smiled  at 
by  their  mother ;  and  different  subjects  discusaed,  till 
at  len^h  the  long  avenue  was  touched  upon,  whereat 
I  remmded  Fanny  of  her  promise  to  tell  me  the 
traditions  respecting  it. 

"You  had  better  not  hear  them  to-night.  Miss 
Lynn," said  Charlie,  theyoungest  of  the"boyB." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Fanny.  "Don't  beHeve  him, 
Bessie,  but  get  him  to  tell  you  the  stoxy.  He  knows 
chapteor  and  verse  of  it." 

"Ah!"  returned  Charlie,  heaving  a  feigned  aigh, 
and  assuming  a  look  of  disxnal  horror.  "  You  mustn^t 
ask  for  it  to-night.  It  would  spoil  my  night's  rest — 
it  would  indeed — and  yours  too.  Miss  Lynn." 

"  I  can  answer  for  its  doing  mine  no  luurm,"  I  said. 
"  Please  go  on." 

"At  your  bidding  I  obgr,  Miss  Lynn,  fearless  of 
consequences,"  returned  Charlie,  shaking  his  head. 
"But  a  cup  of  tea  first,  Fan,  to  strenfl^&en  me  for 
the  task." 

Charlie  drank  his  tea  and  then  began. 

""  Be  prepared,  O  my  audience,  to  hear  a  tale  of 
truth  and  terror,  the  veiy  remembrance  of  which 
*  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder.'  Tradition  says,  or 
at  least — 

Old  boolcs  of  lore 
In  times  of  yore — 

say  that  it  says,  that  every  Hallowmas  and  New- Yearns 
Eve,  *  when  cnurchyards  yawn,  and  graves ' — yon  know 
the  rest.  Miss  Lynn— well,  at  thatrveiy  particular  and 
terrible  period  of  time  which  no  philosopher  has  beoi 
able  to  aetermine  whether  it  be  night  or  day — ^at  that 
particular  and  terrible  time,  I  say,  two  shadowy  spectres 
of  two  unfortunate  lovers  are  to  be  seen  walking  on 
the  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  They  are  only 
to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  but  they  may 
be  heard  tramping  up  and  down,  to  the  melancholy 
sound  of  the  clanking  of  chains,  the  whole  lengtL 
of  it,  even  in  front  of  the  house,  if  one  has  ears  sharp 
enough." 

"  Is  that  all  P"  I  asked. 

"  Is  not  that  enough.  Miss  Lynn  P" 

"I  thought  there  was  somethmg  real,"  I  replied. 

"  I  see  you  are  incredulous,"  returned  Charlie. 

" But,  CharUe,"  put  in  Fanny,  "you  have  left  out 
the  best  part  of  the  whole  tradition.  The  people  here 
say  that  if  any  one  is  brave  enough  to  venture  to  the 
terrace  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Allhallow's  Eve,  she  wiU 
there  see  her  future  husband.    Do  they  not  Tnawinnft  p^ 

*'  I  believe  they  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Canrick.  *'  But 
this  idea  is  taken  from  a  real  oocnrrence  in  the  timea 
of  the  wars  between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Jaoobitea. 
At  that  time  a  daughter  of  the  owner  of  this  cajstle 
was  beloved  by  a  certain  noble  follower  of  Prince 
William  of  Orange.  As  her  father,  for  political 
reasons,  forbade  the  marriajB^,  she  used  to  meet  her 
lover  in  the  long  avenue.  ^  lost  his  life  in  tiie  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  his  ladylove  died  some  years  alter, 
of  g^ef ,  it  was  said.  Hence  the  ori^pn  ai  the  legends 
But  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  allowing  the  charm  to 
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exist  bat  one  night  in  the  jear.    When  I  was  young 
the  fature  hoBband  was  at  the    trjating-plkee   every 

"  But,  mamma,  jon  don't  beliere  it  is  true,  do  von  P" 
asked  Fanny,  with  an  eanieHtness  at  which  I  could  not 
help  smiling. 

'■  Dear  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Carrick,  "  I  think  the 
idea  is  so  foolish  that  it  scarcely  ought  to  be  spoken 
of." 

When  the  clock  struck  ten  Ura.  Carrick  insisted  on 
my  retiring  to  my  room.  She  said  I  needed  rest, 
which  I  truly  did.  So  after  I  had  wished  her  good- 
night, Fanny  acoompanied  me  upstain.  Leavii^  the 
drawing-room  by  a  side  door,  we  went  up  a  staircase 
different  from  Uiat  we  had  ascended  on  my  arriTal. 
This  caused  ns  to  pass  Fanny's  room,  which  she  pointed 
out  to  me. 


"  Suppose  we  make  an  excursion  to  the  end  of  tiie 
avenne  one  night,"  said  Fanny,  as  she  placed  the 
candle  on  my  toilet-table.  "  But  yoa  know  we  must 
go  alone,  Beuie." 

"  Wo  will  go  if  yon  like — hut  not  to-night.  I'm  so 
sleepy."  The  fact  was  that  now  the  excitement  of  the 
journey  was  passing  off,  I  felt  the  fatigue  it  had  been 
to  me,  and  was  thoroughly  eihaosted. 

"Of  course,  not  to-night.  Poor  child!  How  tired 
you  look !     Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  P" 

"  No,  thanks.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night  '  Schlaf  o  wohl  und  traiime  suse,'  oa 
the  old  Fraulein  used  to  sav  at  Uiss  Kramwell's." 

Having  given  me  this  D^iediction,  Fanny  left  the 
room,  and  I  was  soon  in  bed  and  asleep. 


DBA  WINO-  WATEB.  IN  BUENOS  ATBHS. 

In  addition  to  the  "Sketches  of  Shepherd  Life  In 
Buenos  A^rea  "  (pp.  665, 6S5),  we  are  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  an  engraving  of  the  very  curious  field- 
pump  used  in  that  country.  In  ordinary  seasons,  in 
some  districts  at  least,  abundance  of  water  is  obtained 
from  streams  and  Ici^nas  all  the  year  round  for  the 
various  domestic  animals ;  but  during  such  droughts 
as  that  which  occurred  ia  1865-66,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  to  the  surface.  This  is  done  by  simple 
bat  ingenious  machines,  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  principal  one 
is  the  Toanga,  or  sleeve— a  long,  canvas  bag,  like  a 


windsml,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  open  by  an  iron  ring, 
and  connected  with  a  rope  which  passes  over  a  ^nlley 
above,  while  the  other  terminates  in  a  wooden  pipe  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  By  slackening  the  rope  the 
upper  end  of  the  bag  ia  let  down  into  the  well,  and  ae 
the  horse  then  draws  it  up  the  water  is  easily  lifted, 
and  is  discharged  through  the  wooden  pipe  ut  the 
other  end  of  the  bog  into  a  trough.  Mangos  mode  of 
iron  are  also  used,  but  not  so  extensively.  Then 
there  is  the  vaMe  tin  foitdu,  or  bottomless  bucket,  hv 
which  a  horse  and  rider  can  raise  water  from  a  well, 
the  bucket  emptying  itself  when  it  attains  a  certain 
height.  Large  buckets  of  the  common  sort  are  also 
used :  these  ai'c  raised  by  a  horse,  but  emptied  by  an 
additional  hand. 
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NOTES  UPON  PENS. 

Thb  early  bifitoiy  of  tliat  most  osefol  and  most 
important  instmment,  the  pen«  is  involved  in  much 
mystery,  and  when  the  changes  from  style  to  reed,  and 
from  reed  to  quill  took  place,  is  very  uncertain.  To 
•an  instrument  of  such  common  use  and  of  such  im- 
portance in  civilized  nations,  a  large  amount  of  in- 
terest naturally  attaches,  which  gives  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  at  various 
periods,  to  establish  an  accurate  history  of  pens. 
Oriticad  inquiry  and  examination  is  the  characteristic 
of  an  enlightened  age,  and  in  modem  times  few  thin^ 
•escape  searching  inquiry.  When  such  is  the  case  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  pen — than  which  there  is 
no  weapon  more  formidable,  no  piece  of  mechanism 
more  simple,  no  possession  now  more  indispensable— 
should  pass  unnoticed. 

The  stylus  or  style  was  the  first  pen,  or,  more 
correctly,  it  was  the  first  instrument  with  which  certain 
chaxacters  called  letters  were  described.  Paper,  of 
which  further  mention  may  be  made  at  some  future 
time,  was  then  unknown,  and  waxen  tablets  were  the 
only  writing  materials  conunonly  in  use.     The  style, 

generally  made  of  ivozy,  was  in  size  and  in  appearance 
ke  what  in  culinary  lanraige  is  called  a  "  skewer." 
With  one  end,  tapered  gnMluaJly  to  a  sharp  point,  the 
letters  were  scratched  on  the  wax ;  the  other  end,  which 
was  quite  smooth,  was  used  as  an  eraser,  by  restoring 
the  level  surface  of  the  tablet  Such  were  the  first 
rude  substitutes  for  pens  and  paper. 

The  next,  step  was  the  use  of  the  papyrus  leaf 
instead  of  the  waxen  tablets.  A  writing  fluid  became 
therefore  necessary,  and  the  style  succumbed  to  the 
reed.  The  particular  species  of  reed  employed  for 
writing  has  proved  a  matter  of  constant  contention  to 
botanists ;  and  altiiough  it  is  known  where  the  best  reeds 
were  obtained,  modem  travellers  have  not  materially 
cleared  up  the  point.  The  species  seems  to  have  been 
a  rai*e  one ;  but  no  doubt  in  the  east,  where  it  was 
principally  found,  it  is  still  growing  and  used  by  the 
natives,  who  are  naturally  oppos^  to  innovation. 
Ancient  writers  have  spoken  of  a  fen  near  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  being  remarkable  for  the  excellenoe  and  abun- 
dance of  its  reeds,  which  were  highlv  valued  throughout 
the  east.  In  height  they  were  seldom  more  than^  five 
or  six  feet,  were  of  a  hard  thick  material,  and  partiallv 
covered  with  laali  leaves.  Their  preparation  took 
time,  though  simple  in  itself.  They  were  gathered  in 
March  or  tiiezeabouts,  and  covered  i!or  six  months  with 
manure,  which  gave  tiiem  a  bright  polish  and  a  blackish- 
yellow  colour.  They  were  tliea  cut  into  a  form  very 
similar  to  that  of  modem  quilb :  they  were,  however, 
harder  and  less  ptiant,  aiid  made  writing  a  more 
laborious  task  than  it  is  with  the  goose-quill. 

The  third  step,  or  the  change  from  reed  to  qniU,  is 
less  easy  to  follow ;  and  the  frequent  use,  in  works  of 
the  period,  of  the  same  Latin  tenn  for  reed  and  quill, 
increases  the  difficulty.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
Bomans,  at  a  very  early  date,  employed  goose-quills, 
and  quote  from  various  Boman  authors  in  support  of 
their  views.  In  writings  of  the  third  centurjr  quills 
appear  to  be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  not  until  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  that  they  can  be  said  with 
certainty  to  have  been  in  use.  Isidore,  a  Spanish  ec- 
clesiastic of  that  date,  speaks  of  them,  and  Aldhebn, 
the  eminent  Saxon  prdate  and  scholar,  wrote  a  short 
poem  upon  a  pen.  Alcuin,  another  eminent  Saxon, 
who  wrote  poetical  inscriptions  for  every  part  of  his 
monastery,  makes  mention  of  the  quill  in  his  inscrip- 
tion for  the  writing  study.  Mabillon,  the  learned 
French  ecclesiastic,  saw  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  written 
in  tibe  ninth  century,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  picture 
of  the  Evangelists  holding  quills  in  their  hands.  Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  goose-quills,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  be  obtained,  reeds  were 


not  for  a  long  time  generally  discarded.  The  Roman 
court  retained  their  use  for  several  oentories ;  and  in 
IVance  quills  were  not  employed,  to  any  great  extent, 
before  the  ninth  oentory. 

The  best  kind  of  quill  is  that  of  the  goose;  other 
kinds,  the  quill  of  the  crow,  the  swan,  or  <»  the  turkey, 
are  not  uncommon :  the  first  named  is  used  chiefly 
for  pen-and*ink  dcetches,  and  the  two  last  for  very  fine 
writm^;  but  for  all  common  purposes  the  p^se-quill 
is  preferable.  Each  goose  can  bis  made  with  care  to 
supply  twenty  pens  a  year,  five  quiUs  only  in  each 
wing  beinff  serviceable,  of  which,  according  to  their 
position,  we  seoond  and  third  are  the  best.  The 
enormous  number  of  geese  deprived  of  their  feathers 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
27,000,000  quills  are  annually  imported  from  Biosaia  in 
addition  to  the  home  suppiv.  One  English  firm  is 
known  to  cut  about  6,000,000  yearly,  and,  despite  the 
invention  and  perfection  of  metal  pens,  the  use  of 
Quills  is  not  unaeservedly  very  extensive.  Quills  when 
nrst  taken  from  the  bird  re<^uire  to  be  freed  from  the 
membraneous  skin  with  which  they  are  covered,  and 
from  the  vascular  membrane  contained  in  them.  Thi^ 
is  done  by  a  process  called  croill-dressing,^  or,  from  its 
inventors,  qum-dutchin^.  it  consists  in  coverin*^ 
them  with  hot  sand,  which  removes  these  defects,  and 
gives  them  a  colour  resembHng  that  of  thin  hom. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid,  which  makes  them  yellower,  and  slso 
hardens  them,  an  effect  likewise  produced  by  immer- 
sion in  boiling  alum-water.  Thus  prepared,  the  quills, 
partially  divested  of  their  barbs,  are  delivered  over  to 
the  pen-cutter,  and  they  are  quickly  cut  into  the 
reqmsite  form,  a  work  needing  some  uttle  ingenuity, 
for  the  slightest  flaw  in  its  cuttins  will  render  a  quill 
useless.  A  skilfnl  cutter  can  cut  about  eight  hundred 
quills  a  day.  Quill  pens,  however,  are  apt  to  become 
too  soft  for  use,  and  their  nibs  rapidly  wear  down  and 
split  asunder,  so  that  new  pens  or  frequent  mending  is 
necessary.  To  remedy  these  defects  metal  nibe  were 
affixed  to  miilli,  but  the  work  was  lahorioos  and 
difficult,  and  the  cost  commensurate. 

A  pen  wholly  of  metal  was  first  devised  ahout  the 
oommencement  of  the  present  century,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  the  numerous  attempts  made  were  at  all 
snooessfoL  The  ereat  desideratum  was  a  pen  compara- 
tiveLy  indestructible,  and  possessed  of  the  necessary 
flexibility  for  writing.  To  obtain  this,  many  metaU 
and  many  precious  stones  were  emplqjred.  X'ens  were 
made  of  gold  with  diamond  or  ruby  nibs,  of  gold  with 
nibs  of  a  non-corrosive  alloy,  of  silver,  of  palladium,  of 
glass,  &c.,  but  with  little  or  no  success,  their  costliness 
alone  proving  an  effectual  barrier  to  their  general  use. 
Steel  pens  were  at  length  invented,  and,  after  much 
persevering  labour,  have  been  carried  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  perfection,  and  are  but  little  inferior  to 
the  pen  formed  from  a  goose-quill.  The  manufacture 
of  steel  pens  is  both  complicated  and  uninteresting :  it 
would  be  as  difficult  clearly  to  explain  it  as  to  make 
its  description  at  all  entertaining  to  the  general  reader. 
Before  a  piece  of  steel  is  made  into  a  writing-pen  it 
has  to  go  through  fourteen  processes,  involving  much 
mechanical  and  manual  labour.  Birmingham  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  and  they 
are  imported  thence  to  all  foreign  countries,  America 
included.  But  New  York  possesses  the  monopoly  of 
good  gold  P£J1B,  the  superiority  of  which  is  gencndly 
admitted.  The  method  of  their  manufacture  vras 
originated  in  this  country  by  an  American  resident. 
who  sold  it  to  his  countrymen ;  but  they  have  since 
greatly  improved  upon  it,  and  their  exertions,  though 
at  first  made  to  little  effect,  are  now  well  rewarded. 
At  Birmin|^ham,  where  there  are  several  large  manu> 
factories,  120  tons  of  steel  are  annually  used,  from 
which  upwards  of  200,000,000  i)ens  are  made.  Xo 
doubt  in  the  present  year  these  figures  are  considerably 
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higher,  but  th«y  irUl  serre  for  axi  approximation. 
Fens  are  made  of  ToriooB  in^nioas  shapes ;  the  nibs 
of  some  form  tibie  busts  of  eminent  personages ;  ^  others 
are  made  to  contain  their  own  ink,  thus  possessing  the 
great  adrantage  of  pen  aaid  ink  portably  combmed. 
Double  quill  nibs — that  is  with  a  point  at  each  end — 
are  also  to  be  met  with*  which  thus  unite  the  soft 
flezibilitj  of.  the  quili  with  the  cheapness  of  the  steel 
pen. 


SKJETCMJEB  OF  CHABACTEB. 

XI.— BOOBIflUNlSSB. 

He  who  is  either  iignorant  of  or  regardless  of  good 
manners  is  called  a  boor.   And  a  boor  originally  meant 
a  rustic,  a  clown,  a  clodhopper;  so  that  boorishness 
would  mean  the  state  or  condition  or  habits  of  a  rustic. 
Persons  also  who  live  in  towns  have  always  been  sup- 
posed (in  many  cases  without  much  ground)  to  have 
better  manners  than  those  who  live  in  the  country ;  so 
that  one  always  expects  more  polish,  skiU,  and  cunning 
from  a  town  thiei  than  from  a  country  one.    Never- 
thelesSj  there  are  boors  enough  and  to  spare  to  be 
found  even  in  the  largest  towns.    The  best  instance 
of  a  boor  in  all  his  native  simplicity  was  perhaps  that 
little  country  boy  who  sat  once  upon  a  time  about  noon 
upon  a  gate,  and  ate  bread  and  fat  bacon  with  a  pocket- 
knife.    A  lady,  wishing  to  pass  by  that  way,  came  up 
to  him,  and  said,  with  a  smile  and  manner  mtended  to 
coax  him  into  good  behaviour,  "  You  are  going  to  get 
down  and  op^i  the  gate  for  me,  my  little  ls3,  I'm  sure;" 
and  the  little  boor  replied,  "  Thou  be'est  a  loiar,  cos  I 
bain't."    It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  so  pure  a  speei- 
n^n,  for  even  the  roughest  cub  has  usually  been  licked 
into  some  sort  of  human  and  humane  shape  by  the  time 
it  is  old  enough  to  sit  alone  upon  a  gate  and  eat  bread 
and  fat  bacon  with  a  pocket-knife.    Still  we  must  all 
of  us,  at  some  time  or  other,  either  in  town  or  country 
(and  probably  in  both),  have  come  across  a  young  or  a 
middle-aged,  or  even  an  old  boor.    And  ne  is  to  be 
found  in  every  condition  of  life,  from  the  ploughboy  to 
the  duke,  ana  even  to  the  kins ;  for  iJbiere  have  been 
many  kings  (besides  Frederick  the  Grreat  of  I^mssia) 
who  not  only  on  certain  occasions,  but  generally  be- 
hayed  like  boors.    Such  an  one  is  our  friend  Budesby. 
Hudesby,  if  anybody  were  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  his 
book  so  far  as  to  ask  him  bluntly  why  he  makes  him- 
self such  a  beast,  might  say  that  ne  is  a  child  of  nature, 
and  merely  does  what  is  natural.     And  there  are 
people  who   will  find  an  excuse  for  many  things, 
especially  for  the  faults  of  children,  saying,  "  Oh  fit 
was  80  natural,"  and  will  nraise  mea,  women,  and 
children  for  being  "  natural      But  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  discretion  must  be  exercised  in 
doing  what  is  "  natural ;"  for  many  unseemly  ^ines  are 
as  natural  to  a  boor  as  those  seemly  things  whidi  en- 
tlinsiastic  lovers  of  nature  ajpplaud.  Nature  is  intended 
to  receive  cultivation ;  and  in  the  process  of  cultivation 
pmining  is  as  necessary  as  anythmg  else.    Supposing 
you  were  in  want  of  money,  or  bread,  or  any  other 
article,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  to  practise 
a  sort  of  "  self-hdp  "  and  "  hdp  yourself  "  from  the 
Iiandiest  store  P     x  et  such  conduct  would  be  found  by 
yovx  neighbours  hi^y  inoonvenient,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  might  bi-ing  you  into  dose  relations  with 
policemen  and  magistrates  and  other  ruthless  demons, 
wlio  do  not  care  a  jot  how  natural  anything  may  be 
-wliich  is  against  the  law.    If,  then,  Budesby  can  only 
say  for  himself  that  he  is  a  child  of  nature,  his  apology 
is  good  for  nothing.    And  Budesby,  as  you  know,  is  a 
laan  of  the  following  sort.    He  either  knows  what  is 
right  or  he  doesn't ;  in  the  former  case  he  is  pitiable, 
is.   the  latter,  hateful  if  not  contemptible.    Kudesby 
«^ither  cannot  or  will  not  salute  pe(^le  properl]^  in  the 
etreet.    When  he  meets  a  friend,  or  an  acquaintance. 


or  an  inferior,  or  a  superior,  it  is  quite  as  well  worth 
while  to  watch  him  as  to  watch  the  wild  beasts  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Sometimes  (from  ignorance  and 
ooBseqoeiit  shyness)  he  will  get  red  in  the  f  aoe^  swing 
his  h^id  about  from  side  to  side,  fix  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  a  hole  to  run  into, 
or  upon  the  sky,  as  lE  ho  were  suddenly  sisruck  with  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens,  and  did  not  feel  sure 
whether  there  were  a  fire  or  a  balloon;   sometimes 

ifrom  wilful  disregard  of  manners)  he  will  turn  away 
;rom  a  friend,  he  will  seem  not  to  see  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  win  not  return  the  salute  of  an  imerior, 
and  he  will  greet  a  superior  (and  even  a  lady) 
with  a  short  nod.  He  will  walk  in  anywhere  with, 
muddy  boots,  and  thou^  "  please  use  the  mat " 
may  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  will  read  it  attentively 
ana  decline  to  do  so.  He  will  enter  by  the  door 
marked  "out,"  and  go  out  by  the  door  marked  "in." 
Wherever  he  is  he  keeps  his  hat  on,  until  somebody 
knocks  it  off  for  him,  or  gives  him  some  other  strong 
hint  that  he  has  it  on  the  wrong  place :  and  he  always 
talks,  however  subdued  the  voices  of  other  persons 
may  be,  as  if  he  were  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

X  ou  would  rather  not  dine  in  company  with  Budesby ; 
for  if  you  sit  near  him  the  least  he  will  do  will  be  to 
kick  your  shins.  If  anything  strikes  him  as  laughable 
or  noticeable,  he  will  poke  his  elbow  into  your  ribs  to 
attract  your  attention,  without  looking  first  to  see 
whether  you  happen  to  be  drinking  at  ^lat  particular 
moment ;  and  as  for  himself,  he  wiU  eat  and  drink  and 
laugh  and  talk  and  choke  all  at  once.  Nor  will  he  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  any  noises  which  may  con- 
duce to  his  comfort  or  show  his  appreciation.  Budesby 
may  occasional^  forget  to  walk  upon  his  wrong  side 
in  the  street;  but  he  will  never  waUc  upon  his  right 
side  except  from  f or^etfnlness ;  he  will  seldom  miss  an 
opportunity  of  treading  upon  somebody's  toes,  and  he 
wiU  do  anything  rather  tnan  apologiBe ;  he  will  carry 
his  Btick  or  umbrrila  in  the  position  most  dangerous 
to  the  eyes  and  faces  of  others;  and  if  there  be  a 
chance  of  pushing,  elbowing,  and  croBhing,  he  will 
avail  himself  of  it.  If  you  have  any  per8(mal  pecu- 
liarity, he  will  not  hesitate  to  make  remazks  upon  it. 
You  need  not  tdil  a  man  that  you  "never  saw  any- 
body with  such  a  red  nose,"  or  "looking  so  awfully 
bad,"  when  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  auced  for  your 
opinion.  Yet  Budesby  will  do  that.  You  may  meet 
Budesby  in  company  where  a  very  fat  man  is  present ; 
and  Budesby,  after  staring  at  the  fat  man  for  several 
nunutes,  will,  even  if  he  be  an  utter  stranger,  call  out 
to  him,  "  I  should  think  yon  weigh  a  good  many  stone, 
sir." 

Some  men  are  boorish  iu  thdr  intercourse  with  the 
world,  yet  gentle  and  considerate  in  their  own  homes. 
Lord  Townsend,  for  example,  was  almost  brutal  to 
men  in  general,  yet  he  was  a  kind  husband  and  an 
indulgent  mastco*.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  too 
proud  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  desiring 
to  gain  popularity  b^  courtesy;  yet  even  from  this 
point  of  view  his  boorishness  betrayed  a  serious  defect 
of  character,  as  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  gratify  his 
pride  at  the  expense  of  the  f  eeling^s  and  interests  of 
others.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
true  manliness  demands  for  its  perfection  the  truest 
courtesy ;  although  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other 
hand,  tnat  courtesy  and  good  humour  too  often  accom- 
any  looseness  of  conduct  and  servility  of  temper. 
!he  distinction  is  that  courtesy  in  this  case  becomes 
obsequiousness. 

It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  most  striking 
example  of  courtesy,  as  opposed  to  boorishness,  is  to 
be  found  in  Milton's  portraiture  of  the  *'  Muckle  deil — " 

•     •     •     .     Satan,  bowing  low. 
As  to  superior  spirits  is  wont  in  heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  rererenoe  none  neglects, 
Tooit  leeve. — Par,  Lost,  end  of  b.  iii. 
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USEFUL  ADVIOE. 

[Wb  have  m«ch  pleasure  io  giriog  our  readers  the  beoefit  of  the 
following  letter,  addressed  hf  a  Isdy  whom  we  will  call  Aaot  Dora, 
to  her  nieces  Lily  end  Rose  Hawthorne— so  lei  lu  call  them  at  lesst 
for  the  rtmance  of  the  thing.  We  should  never  hare  the  moral 
courage  ourselTes  to  lecture  **  sweet  seventeen  ;*'  and  if  Aunt  Dora 
had  been  in  the  least  ill-tempered,  her  letter  would  have  gone  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  It  is  the  combination  of  good  humour  and 
good  sense  in  her  letter  that  has  proved  irresistible,  in  spite  of  the 
unkind  cut  at  middle-aged  bachelors,  which  might  have  justified  us 
in  a  verj  different  course.    However,  this  is  what  she  says — "} 

Mt  dkab  Lilt  ahx>  Bobb, — ^Having  onoe  upon  a  time  been 
young  myself,  and — ^wonld  yon  believe  it  7— as  fall  of  life  and 
frolic  aa  you  are;  and  having,  sinoe  that  charming  period, 
gained  mnch  practical  experience,  I  propose  nuddng  yon  the 
recipient  of  (what  I  consider)  very  nseftd  information.  I 
propose  beginning  with  what  very  nearly  concerns  yonr  sex 
and  age,  namely,  the  preservation  of  yonr  youthful  attractions. 
Your  sex  and  age,  did  I  say  ?  quite  a  mistake ;  for  I  firmly 
believe,  that  from  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,  both  men  and 
women,  old  and  yonng,  have,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  run 
a  neck-and-nock  race  in  the  art  of  self-adornment  For  who 
does  not  remember  having  seen  a  procession  of  bottles,  jars, 
and  gallipots,  with  flaming  labels,  redolent  of  attar  of  roaes 
on  the  toilet  of  some  revered  old  bachelor  uncle  or  friend, 
whoso  weU-bamished  but  scant  clieveloie  bore  ample  testimony 
to  his  unwearied  efforts  to  increase  the  crop  ?  Be  this  spoken 
in  all  tendemesB  and  charity :  we  would  not  sneer  at  the  harm- 
less vanity,  but  merely  state  it  as  a  fact 

Now,  if  our  venerable  relative  thus  carefdlly  cultivates  his 
locks — scant  though  in  truth  they  be-nrarely  a  woman,  and  a 
young  one,  has  reason  to  do  it ;  for  anything  unpleasant  or  neg- 
lected in  her  appearance  may  materially  affect  her  well-being 
through  life — n*Mt  ee  p<uf  And  we  know  for  a  certainty  that 
even  ugliness  in  the  other  sex  is  ofttimes  rather  fraught  with 
advantages  than  nol^  if  one  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  ^  the 
pUdned  men  obtain  the  handsomest  wives.'* 

And  now  we  come  to  the  plain  praotioal  question — What 
is  best  topresenre  the  bloom  of  the  complexion?  To  which 
I  reply,  unhesitatingly— CoU  water,  the  purer,  the  odder,  the 
soft^  the  better.  Many  young  ladies — ^I  trust  you  aie  fio<  of 
the  number— are  afflicted  with  the  fiuicy  that  water  in  any 
shape  is  bad  for  the  complexion;  and  so^  between  their  native 
sense  of  cleanLtness»  and  their  great  anxiety  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  their  skins,  they  are  sorely  puz2led ;  and  I  have,  yes, 
I  have,  seen  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  notion — ^in  a  very  slight 
but  palpable  enamel  of  not  quite  invisible-niiii— &ugh  I  Now, 
my  fair  nieces,  no  beauty  can  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time  without  health ;  and  I  leave  you  to  your  natural  shrewd 
sense  to  determine  whether  dirt,  in  any  shape,  can  be  either 
healthy  or  attractive. 

Ko  woman  on  record  ever  preserved  her  bloom  longer  than 
the  famous,  or  infamous,  Diane  de  Poitiers;  and  the  chief 
secret  of  it  was— a  copious  and  thorough  ablution  in  cold 
water  night  and  momxDg  all  through  the  year,  with  friction 
afterwards.  Nothing,  I  repeat,  is  better,  either  for  the  skin, 
the  eyes,  or  the  general  health,  than  a  good  wash  in  oold 
water  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  In  bitterly  cold  weather 
the  icy  coldness  may  bo  taken  off,  but  warm  water  is  a  mis- 
take, especially  in  cold  weather. 

If  the  skin  be  dry,  and  inclined  to  chap  in  cold  or  windy 
weather,  it  is  very  easy  to  apply  a  little  cold  cream,  well 
rubbed  into  the  skin  after  the  nightly  washing ;  or  if  those 
unsightly  things,  pimples^  should  appear  und^  the  skin,  I 
know  of  no  more  efficacious  remedy  than  a  little  eau  de 
Cologne  and  water  to  bathe  them,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea- 
spoonfUl  of  the  spirit  to  a  wineglass  of  water,  fiut  &  propot 
of  pimples:  they  depend  much  on  the  general  health ;  and  the 
young  lady  who  maintains  a  simple'  and  tegular  diet,  takes 
regular  exercise,  keeps  regular  hours,  and  totally  eschews 
tight  lacing,  is  seldom  or  never  afflicted  thereby. 


I  don't  know  whether  girls  are  wiser  now-a-daya,  hot  it  is  a 
puzzle  how  some  ever  live  through  the  natural  term  of  their 
girlhood,  and  even  sometimes  bkxun  out  into  the  stool  Biatrons 
they  da  Only  fimey  the  Misses  Dashingtoii.  Thej  had  a 
notion  that  a  pale,  sickly  languor  was  fh»  ihing ;  and  how  do 
you  think  they  tried  to  acquire  this  peculiar  chaim  ?  Why, 
by  drinking  vinegar,  and  chewing  raw  rice  I  Of  course  they 
became  pale,  hollow-eyed,  and  miserably  thin.  This  poosibly 
was  the  end  they  had  in  view ;  but  I  hardly  imi^giTi^  that 
they  desired  to  look  sallow,  shrivelled,  and  prematurely  old. 
which  was,  however,  the  natural  result  at  last 

Then,  again,  how  many  girls  fall  victims  to  tight  lacing. 
Littie  do  they  think,  poor  silly  littie  things,  that  veiny  handd, 
red  noses*  and  blotchy  feces  are  the  unmistakable  conae- 
quenoes.  Oh,  how  dearly  is  sudi  foUy  paid  for  I  And  then 
after  all,  who  can  admire  a  waist  like  a  wasp?  it  ia  only  a 
defbrmity,  like  the  tottering  tiny  feet  of  a  Chinese  beauty. 

Well,  I  dare  say  you're  tired  of  all  my  preaching ;  but  I  can't 
help  fSemcying  that  if  you  were  to  hear  the  remarics  made  by 
some  whom  you  would  dpsire  to  please,  you  would  certainly  not 
go  such  a  roundabout  way  to  work.  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
about  a  few  other  things ;  but  I  think  I  may  as  well  reserve 
them  for  another  time.    Meanwhile  I  remain. 

Tour  affectionate  amt, 

Dora. 


SCOTCH  MARMALADE. 

Dundee  is  famous  for  three  things— canvas,  carpets,  and  con- 
fectionery, and  among  the  last,  the  celebrated  orange  marma- 
lade, which  enjoys  a  world-wiae  celebrity.  The  mannfiictnre 
began  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
was  merely  intended  to  supply  the  local  and  district  demand. 
Gradually,  however,  the  area  of  its  sale  extended^  not  only 
throughout  Scotland,  but  into  England  and  Ireland.  untU 
now,  when  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  British  Isles,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Continent,  and  even  our  moat  distant 
colonies,  are  supplied  with  this  savoury  and  wholesomo  sweet- 
meat. To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade,  we  mar 
state  that  tlie  quantity  of  marmalade  made  in  Dundee  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  above  1000  tons  annually,  fx 
the  production  of  which  more  than  three  thousand  cheats  ofttie 
finest  bitter  oranges  are  used.  These  are  imported  from 
Seville  in  Spain,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  aaam&e  grown 
in  and  around  that  city  posseas  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  azcm^ 
which  renders  them  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  those 
of  any  other  district,  either  in  Spain  or  Italy. 

No  lees  than  four  hundred  persons  are  direcUv  employed  in 
the  Dundee  confectionery  works ;  and  it  may  oe  added  that 
occupation  is  furnished  to  many  more  in  connection  vrith  it 
For  example,  one  of  the  Newcastle  potteries  is  Io  a  large 
extent  emplovcd  in  turning  out  the  well-known  printed  jars 
for  marmalade.  Of  these  there  are  about  one  and  Malf 
millions  required  every  year,  costing  upwards  of  6600L 

The  marmalade  season — ^(hat  is,  the  period  dmhiff  wldeh  all 
that  is  required  of  this  preserve  for  the  year's  Boppj  aaBt  be 
made — ^usually  continues  about  four  months— firom  tiie  begin- 
ning of  December  to  the  end  of  March. 

The  word  marmalade  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hm 
name  of  an  Indian  fruit,  not  unlike  an  orangey  called  the 
JEgle  MarmeloB  or  Indian  Bael,  from  which  at  one  peciod  a 
similar  conserve  seems  to  have  been  made. 

Besides  marmalade,  the  manufhcture  of  oonfbciionfl  ia  alio 
carried  on  very  extensively  at  Dundee,  and  embrecee  an  im- 
mense variety  of  lozenges,  comfits,  candied  peels,  fta  In  most 
of  the  processes  connected  with  Uie  production  of  theee,  oare- 
fully-construoted  steam  machinery  is  now  Hijunesfiilly  em- 
ployed, and  the  result  is  a  denee  of  finish,  qoality,  and 
cheapness  which  hand  labour  could  never  have  secured.  Th« 
quantity  of  sugar,  chiefly  refined,  used  for  the  oonfieetioD^ 
marmalade,  and  preserves  made  in  Dundee  it  would  be  dilK- 
cult  to  estimate  but  it  probably  amounts  to  8000  toes 
aimually. 

Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  wholeflameness  of 
confectionery  in  general,  it  seems  that  the  working  nznoc^ 
fruit  and  sugar  by  tiie  men  employed  is  not  injurious  b> 
health,  but  the  reverse,  espeoially  when  care  is  taken  that  tlk* 
temperature  in  the  workrooms  is  duly  equalised*  and  cleanli- 
ness and  venlilation  constantiy  attended  to. 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

"the  TOKaUE." 

JAKKOWSEI  and  Konrndin  decided  between  tlicm- 
aelTes,  that  thongb  the  couditdona  impoaed  bj  the 
sender  of  the  m  jBterioua  letter  bonnd  them  to  make  no 
attempt  to  discover  its  authocship,  jet  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  greatest  pablicitj  should  not  be 
s'lretk  to  it.    They  accordingly  ti»k  a  copy  of  it  with- 


ont  delay  to  Siegfried,  who  a  few  days  afterwards 
printed  the  list  in  a  q»ecial  number  of  his  joomal, 
published  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  it  known. 
When  Boutkoritch  heard  of  the  list's  having  been 
Bent  to  Ferrari's  address,  and  of  Jonlcowski's  having 
opened  the  letter  which  enclosed  it,  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  original  manuscript.  Junkowski, 
however,  as  Ferrari's  representative,  refused  to  show  it. 
The  writer,  in  rendering  an  important  service  to  Ferrari, 
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had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  liim,  and  this  confi- 
dence, fTiEuilcowBki  maintaiBttd,  mvat  be  inspected. 

BoutkoTitch  said  that  thiswaa  merechildisbtieBS,  and 
offered  1x>  lay  a  wager  that  if  the  origuial  mfmuscript 
were  shown  to  Wm.  he  would  disoover  from  whom  it 
came  by  the  handwriting. 

"  Our  great  object,"  answered  Jankowski,  "  ought  ta 
be,  not  to  discover  the  friend  who  in  all  confidence  has 
sent  us  the  list ;  but  the  enemy,  the  spy,  the  traitor, 
who  by  some  shameful  breach  of  confidence  has  been 
able  to  draw  it  up." 

"You  can  only  find  out  the  latter  through,  the 
former,"  argued  Boutkovitch. 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing  about  it,"  said  Count 
Konradin.  **I  know  the  handwriting  of  General 
Gontchalin,  who  is  supposed  to  be  over  here  oa.  some 
mission  of  inquiry,  and  of  every  member  of  the  em- 
bassy.    It  at  least  does  not  come  from  any  of  them,** 

"  I  should  think  not !"  exclaimed  Boutkovitch^ 

**  Kor  from  the  messenger." 

''That  also  is  not  likely." 

"However,"  continued  KonraG&n,  "we  kave  really 
no  right  to  inquire  into  the  affair  sA  all.  Sven  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  we  ought  not  to  db  so.  We  ought 
not  to  render  it  impossible  that  such  communication» 
should  ever  be  addressed  to  us  again. 
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Boutitovitch,  as  soon  as  the  new  number  of  "The 
Tongue"  was  printed,  hurried  with  it  to  the  hotel  in 
Jermyn  Street.  He  ascertained  from  the  porter  that 
General  Gontchalin  was  at  home,  but  not  his  daughter, 
and  did  not  go  in. 

He  called  again,  and  hearing  that  both,  the  general 
and  Nathalie  were  at  home,  went  upstairs. 

"  Here,  your  excellency,  is  a  nice  thing,"  he  began. 
"  A  certain  list  drawn  up  for  official  communication  Ho 
St.  Petersburg  is  printed  in  'The  Tongue**  of  to- 
day." 

Boutkovitch  addressed  the  words  to  Grontchalin,  btUj 
looked 'hard  at  Nathalie  as  he  uttered  them. 

Nathalie  had  plenty  of  command  over  herself.  She 
was,  moreover,  one  of  those  enviable  young  ladies  who 
turn  pale  from  dancing;  and  blushing,  with  her,  was 
at  least  not  a  oanetitutional  weakness.  But  she  turned 
red  now,  very  red  indeed ;  and  Boutkovitch  felt  sure, 
from  her  agitatdon*  that  it  was  she  who  had  communi- 
cated the  list. 

"  Tou  lie !    Tote  ase  a.  ItxaatiiD  I"  roared  Gsontchalin. 

"  Bead,  general;  rcad,"*8Bid:Boutikoviitidl,  showing  him 
the  printed  paper,  and  still  looking  at  Nathalie,  who 
became  more  confused  than  ever. 

"  It  was  you,  Boutkovitch,  who  did  it !"  exclaimed  the 
general,  when  he  had  glanced  ait  the  list.  **  You  sold 
it  to  them,  and  you  come  and  tell  me- of  it  to  put  me  off 
my  guard." 

"  Your  excellency  is  pleased  to  be  annoyed.  Other- 
wise your  excellency  would  not  say  such  things," 
observed  Boutkovitch,  meekly. 

"Then  some  of  those  accursed  waiters  nmst  have 
stolen  it  while  I  slept,"  said  the  general.  "  Waiters 
are  spies  in  eveiy  country  in  the  world." 

The  waiters  of  the  hotel  were  summoned  one  after 
the  other ;  but  of  course  not  one  of  them  knew  any- 
thing about  the  general's  list  of  names.  Then  the 
general  looked  over  his  papers,  and  found  that  he  had 
still  the  original  draft. 

"  This  paper  cannot  have  been  copied  here,'*  said  the 


general  "A  copy  must  have  been  taken  frcm  the 
list  in  your  posaewiDii.  It  i»yoiir  fault,  and  you  must 
bear  the  whole  responsibilify.  You  are  surrounded  by 
spies.  You  live  in  a  street  out  of  Leicester  Scpare, 
while  you  draA^  money  from  the  government  for  a 
lodging  at  the  West  End ;  and  this  is  the  result." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  general^"  protested  Bontko- 
vitch,  "  but  I  will  not  take  the  Kberty  of  contradicting 
you.  I  have  another  piece  of  news,"  he  continued. 
"  Ferrari,  as  we  thought,  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  conspirators.  He  is  now  on  his  way 
to  Warsaw." 

"Then  he,  for  one,  will  be  arrested,"  said  the 
general 

Nathalie,  who,  after  her  fit  of  blushing  had  tamed 
pale,  now  became  paler  than  ever.  Boutkovitch  stared 
at  her  with  a  fbrm,  confident  stare;  and  the  young 
girl,  not  feeling  at  all  in  the  mood  to  resent  Ms  im- 
pertinence, got  up  and  left  the  room. 

"  What  will  they  say  in  Bussia !"  exclaimed  €feneral 
Gontchalin,  with  a  look  of  dismay,  as  soon  as  his 
daughter  had  gone. 

"What,  indeed!"  replied  Boutkovitch,  who  was 
afraid  to  communicate  his  well-founded  suspicions  to 
his  chief. 

The  Charge  de  Mission  now  held  a  very  serious 
conference  with  his  disreputable  attach^,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  a  telegram  was  sent  off  to  the  foreign 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  informing  him  that  a 
serious  breach  of  confidence  must  have  been  com- 
mitted either  in  his  office  or  in  that  of  the  chief  of 
the  police,  for  iiiat  the  list  of  names  transmitted  to 
him  by  messenger  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  editor 
of  a  Russian  paper  published  in  London.  **  This  is 
certain,"  the  telegram  concluded. 

Boutko^tch  despatched!  tiie  teliss^BHOft  and  wesfthome 
in  a  very  cRisi^ondent  cond&Mon. 

"  The  serviu9>caaiK>t1i«  carried  on,"  he  aauL  to  him- 
self, "  if  a  qcrtain  surveiflknne  is  noitexercised  in  f^ 
ittSies  as  well  as  in  the  outer  worlds  In  the  days  of  the 
Bkaperor  Nicholas,  of  imperishable  memory,  I  could 
hairv  had  that  young  lady  and  her  dear  pnfia.  ordered 
bask  to  Bussia,  where  Mademoiselle  Nftthalfa  waidd 
hava  been  well  whipped.  Now,  I  dtere  Bot  sfieii.  say 
what  I  know.  The  whole  service,  ttoe,  is  uncEei*paid, 
and  when  a  service  is  underpaid,  it  muHtneoessacdy  go 
to  thedbuce.  Theydisfisbe  my  charges  ffarltoeugilams; 
they  event  gsnoidge  me.  Idle  money  fbr  a  Back;  and 
when  £  gp  to  the  Pai&  1  have  to  lean  "gf**^*^  the 
rails  like  &  clerk  in  a  gErvemment  office.  As  ftrsabor- 
dinates,  1  mayfind  tiioun  where  I  can.  Then  ]B|f  ^lief, 
confound  hniH,treate-me  not  as  if  I  were  a  secnst  agent 
attached  to  a  ndBsion  of  inquiry,  but  like  a  oommon 
spy.  Ah!  I  can  remember  the  day  when  even  the 
ordinary  spy,  at  two  roubles  a-day,  was  in  an  enviable 
position.  He  di^essed  in  the  latest  fashion,  he  dined  at 
the  best  tables  d'h6te  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  ordered 
his  red  wine  and  his  white  wine  and  his  bottle  of 
champagne,  like  a  gentleman.  He  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  was  expeoted  to  do  it;  and,  of  eonrse, 
charged  it  all  in  his  expenses.  At  present,  th«  poor 
fellows  dress  like  commercial  trav^dlers,  loiinge  about 
the  corridors  of  the  theatres  and  hotels,  and  think 
themselves  fortunate  to  be  able>  now  and  then,  tcy  get 
a  glass  of  vodka." 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

P^BBWELL  TO  ENGIAND. 

LiTTUZ  had  poor  N«ihalie  Uiought  of  the  oommotioa 
that  would  be  caused  by  her  sending  Boatkovitch's  list 
to  Ferraid* 

On  finding  that  it  had  been  lorworded  to  ''The 
Tongue^"  fuid  aetoally  published  in  that  journal,  she  had 
£elt  much  annoyed  and  ev^i  hurt.  Ferrari,  she  said  to 
herself,  had  not  respected  the  conifidenoe  placed  in  him. 
He  had,  pedbapa,  made  no  endeavour  to  discover  who 
had  sent  him  the  Hst;  but  he  ought  to  have  ooaeealed 
the  fact  of  his  having  received  it.  At  leasts  he  could 
have  waraed  Count  Komadin  and  the  others  privately. 
But  to  have  sent  the  document  for  publication  to  a 
journal !  To  hare  caused  a  scandal,  from  which  both 
she  and  her  father  might  suffer !  This  waa  unpardon- 
able. 

It  wiaa  in  one  sens^  then»  a  relief  to  her  to  hear  that 
Ferrari  had  gone  to  Warsaw.  The  letter  must  have 
been  opened  in  his  absence,  she  concluded.  Indeed,  it 
was  obvious  that  he  would  not  have  started  for  Warsaw 
if  ho  had  known  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Polish 
frontier,  he  would  be  arrested  On  the  whole,  she 
preferred  that  his  personal  safety  rather  than  his 
honour  should  be  in  question;  but  she  waa  very 
much  alarmed  about  him,  nevertheless.  If  she  could 
only  find  out  on  what  day  he  had  left  London,  she 
would  be  able  to  caliQulate  whether  he  would  have  had 
time  to  reach  Warsaw  before  orders  to  airest  him 
could  have  been  received  there.  But.  how  could  this 
first  point  be  ascertained  P 

Ferrari  seemed  destined  to  occupy  her  mind  per- 
X»etnally.  She  said  to  herself,  that  if,  instead  of  send- 
ing him  the  Hst  by  post,  she  had  forwarded  it  by  a 
messenger,  she  might  have  prevented  his  going  to 
Warsaw  at  alL  Now,  if  anything  happened  to  him 
there^  she  would  consider  that  she  waa  m  some  measure 
responsible  for  it. 

As  soon  as  she  found  that  Bouthovitch  had  gone  she 
went  back  to  her  father,  to  see  whether  he  would  say 
anything  about  Ferrari's  position.  She  found  Count 
Konradin  with  him,  laughing  over  the  list  of  names^ 
and  declaring  himself  very  much  amused-  at  the  notion, 
of  hie  name  being  included  in  it. 

''  The  idea  oi.  my  bemg  mixed  up  with  them  is  good !" 
he  said  to  Gontchalin.  '*  Why,  the  first  thing  they 
would  do,  if  they  aueceeded  in  their  projects,  would  be 
to  divide  my  estates  among  the  peasantry." 

"  Where  do  you  think  the  list  came  from  P"  asked 
the  general. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  the  count.  "  For  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  forgery.  It  is,  per- 
haps, what  the  English  call '  a  hoax.'  At  all  events, 
judging  from  the  presence  of  my  own  name  in  it,  I 
should  say  that  it  i»  not  remarkable  for  correctness. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  mere  fact  of  publishizig  a 
man's  name  in  such  a  list,  genuine  or  not,  does  him 
harm.  It  makes  him  a  marked  man,  and  places  him 
under  the  surreiUance  of  the  poUce,  whether  the 
auperior  authorities  desire  it  or  not." 

"  Not  in  your  ca.3e»  count,"  said  the  generaL 

"  Not  in  my  case,"  replied  Konradin,  '*  for  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  above  suspicion ;  but  there  is  scazcely 
one  of  the  others  who  wiU  not  suffer  from  it.  No  one 
is  so  anxious  as  I  am  to  find  out  the  author  of  the 
list ;  and,  if  I  could  only  discover  him,  I  would  make 


a  very  serious  complaint  s^inst  him.  The  govern- 
ment  sendaout  spies;  they  aze  obliged  to  rq>ort  some- 
,  thing,  and  they  make  their  accusations  quite  at  random, 
i  merely  because  they  may  seem  to  be  earning  their 
money.  As  it  ia,  I  must  make  a  representation,  on  the 
auibject.    To  whom  ought  I  to  address  it,  geueralP" 

"To  the  chief  of  the  police  at  St.  Fetersbusg^  I 
should  think,"  replied  Gk)ntehalin.  "Or  periiapaibe 
beet  thing  would  be  to  write  to  his  secretary." 

''  Will  you  tell  me  his  name,  please,  and  his  private 
address  P"  ariced  the  oount. 

'*  Certainly,"  replied  the  general,  who  had  given  up 
Konradin's  name  merely  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
had  no  ill-will  toworda  him  whatever.     "Write  it 
;  down,  Nathalie^  that  the  count  may  not  forget  it." 

Sonradin  said  there  was  no  danger  of  his  forgetting 
it,  but  that  he  i^iould  feel  much  obliged,  all  the  same, 
if  Mademoiselle  Nathalie  woidd  give  him  the  address  in 
writing.  Nathalie  did  so  without  hesitation,  and  Count 
Konradin  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  GontchaJin's 
daughter  who  had  posted  the  list  of  names  to  Ferrari. 

*'  Ferrari  has  a  very  useful  as  well  as  a  very  charming 
acquaintance,"  he  reflected.  "  But  I  should  now  like 
to  know  who  gave  the  list  to  Grontchalin,  and  that  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  find  out."  It  struck  him,  however, 
that  Boutkovitch,  who  pretended  to  get  so  much  infor- 
mation from  the  general,  in  all  probability  carried  to 
him,  intentionally  or  xmintentionally,  quite  as  much  as 
he  fetehed  away. 

On  his  way  home  from  the  Gontchalins  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Boutkoviteh,  and  told  him  he  was  quite  satisfied 
that  the  list  of  names  had  at  one  time  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  general.  He  accused  Boutkoviteh,  not  of 
wilful  treachery,  but  of  indiscretion,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  that  Konradin,  Stanislaa  Ferrari,  and  Boutko- 
viteh, were  the  only  three  men  in  London  who  were 
acquainted  both  with  General  Gontchalin  and  with 
Siegfried.  Konradin  knew  that  he  himself  had  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  list,  and  he  maintained  that 
ite  authorship  rested  either  with  Boutkoviteh  or  with 
Ferrari. 

Boutkoviteh  repelled  the  charge  most  vigoroudy,  and 
a  serious  dispute  teok  place^  which  ended  by  Konradin 
challenging  him  te  appear  the  next  evening  before  the 
revolutionary  committee,  that  tke  affiur  of  the  list 
might  be  fuUy  investigated. 

Boutkoviteh,  however,  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  keep  the  appointment.  He  considered  that  his  game 
in  England  was  played  out— for  the  reputation  of  a 
spy  is  as  delicate  as  that  of  a  woman;  he  has  only  to 
be  suspected  to  be  ruined.  He  accordingly  asked  the 
general  to  grant  him  permiasionto  start  forthwith  for 
St.  Peterslmrg;  and  this  the  general  did  the  more 
readily,  inasmuch  as  Im  mission  in  London  was  also 
at  an  end. 

The  government,  pleased  with  Gontehaltn's  activity 
in  the  matter  of  the  communicated  list,  had  telegraphed 
to  him  to  quit  London,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Wilkovo,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  governor, 

CHAPTER  XT. 

THB  FROBC&IPTION. 

When  the  number  of  Siegfried's  journal,  containing 
the  list  of  persons  to  be  arrested,  became  circulated 
among  a  certain  section  of  Idie  society  of  Warsaw,  a 
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yerj  general  desire  was  felt  by  the  initiated  to  hear 
what  Ferrari  had  to  saj  on  the  subject.  Ferrari,  who 
had  jnst  arriyed  from  London,  mnst  snreljknow  some- 
thing about  it.  The  number  of  visits  that  Dr.  Wolf  now 
receired  was  most  remarkable.  The  first  physicians  in 
Warsaw  were  not  so  much  consulted;  and  Ferrari 
began  at  last  to  fear  that  his  renown  would  attract  the 
attention  of  the  goremment.  If  the  emperor's  lieu- 
tenant at  Warsaw  had  fallen  seriously  ill,  and  "Dr. 
Wolf"  had  been  sent  for  to  attend  him,  the  conse- 
quences might  indeed  have  been  veiy  serious — especially 
if  this  new  mock-doctor  had  consented  to  prescribe  for 
the  patient. 

Ferrari,  to  all  inquiries,  could  only  reply  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  list.  He  imagined,  how- 
ever, like  every  one  else  who  knew  of  it  only  through 
"  The  Tongue,"  that  it  had  been  telegraphed  to  London 
in  cypher  by  some  government  of&cial  who  was  in  league 
with  the  revolutionary  party.  This  supposition  was 
very  gratifying  to  the  revolutionists,  and  made  them 
believe  that  they  had  secret  friends  in  high  places,  who 
at  the  critical  moment  would  render  them  powerful 
assistance. 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Warsaw  Ferrari  had  felt  that 
his  ideas  were  still  far  from  being  in  tune  with  those 
of  the  thorough-g^ing  revolutionists.  After  a  time, 
however,  what  had  happened  to  him  in  London  hap- 
pened to  him  again  here.  He  became  influenced  by  the 
persons  and  things  around  him,  and  went  up  gradually 
to  the  Warsaw  pitch  of  enthusiaam.  He  had  heard  in 
London  of  outrages  and  massacres  which  his  friends  in 
Warsaw  had  actually  seen.  Some  of  them  had  even 
suffered  in  person  from  the  attacks  of  the  Busaian 
soldiers,  and  had  wounds  to  show  which  were  as  eloquent 
as  their  own  narratives. 

He  observed  unmistakable  signs  of  a  coming  storm, 
of  which  the  black  clothes  worn  by  all  the  female 
population  of  Warsaw  were  but  the  external  manifes- 
tation. The  men  were  forbidden  to  wear  mourning, 
and  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  very  positive  orders  on 
the  subject,  persisted  in  not  assuming  bright  colours, 
were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  theii* 
obstinate  affectation  of  sadness.  This  determination 
of  the  Russians  to  bully  their  Polish  subjects  into  live- 
liness and  gaiety,  besides  being  odiously  tyrannical, 
struck  Ferrari  as  eminently  absurd. 

He  was  not  in  the  humour  for  amusement  of  any 
description,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw 
seemed  to  be  in  the  same  frame  of  mind;  for  all  the 
theatres,  concerfc-rooms,  and  similar  places  of  public 
entertainment  were  closed,  and  had  not  been  open  for 
the  last  two  years.  This  abstention  from  aJl  pleasures 
had  a  material  as  well  as  a  moral  effect  in  pix>moting 
the  object  of  the  revolutionists.  Not  only  did  the 
population  turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  solemn 
things,  they  also  saved  the  money  which,  tmder 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  spent  on 
dress  and  on  public  and  private  entertainments;  and 
this  money  all  found  its  way  into  the  insurrectionary 
exchequer. 

Although  all  possible  care  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  too  sudden  explosion  of  the  revolutionary  forces, 
the  outbreak  was  at  last  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
the  Eussians.  "  Dr.  Wolf  "  was  at  this  time  in  strict 
concealment.  The  fact  was,  he  had  paid  and  received 
so  many  visits  from  political  patients,  that  at  laat — as 
he  had  feared  would  be  the  case  before  long-continued 
impunity  made  him  reckless — the  Bussians  did  want 


to  see  what  sort  of  a  physician  he  was.  A  Polish  official 
sent  him  warning  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a 
domiciliary  visit,  and  Ferraii  no  sooner  found  that 
there  was  a  clear  prospect  of  his  being  subjected  to  a 
medico-x>oIitical  examination,  than  he  very  wisely  ab- 
sented himself. 

In  his  new  difficulty  he  had  again  recourse  to  Wi- 
lensld,  the  experienced  conspirator,  who  at  once  agreed 
to  conceal  him  in  his  own  house.  When  Ferrari  thanked 
him  for  running  this  risk,  the  experienced  conspirator 
replied,  with  his  usual  politeness,  that  he  was  already 
so  much  compromised,  that  to  compromise  him  any 
farther  was  impossible.  He  added  that  Ferrari  need 
not  be  under  wnuih  apprehension,  and  showed  him  a 
passage  leading  to  another  set  of  apartments,  from 
which  he  could,  if  necessaxy,  make  his  escape  into 
the  street  by  a  back  door.  The  conspirator's  family 
consisted  of  himself;  a  son  who  was  in  Siberia; 
another  son,  who  had  been  a  student  at  the  university 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  was  now  confined  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  fortress ;  a  third,  who  was  an  emigrant 
living  in  Paris ;  a  fourth,  named  Thaddeus,  who  was 
now  in  Warsaw  with  his  fother,  and  who  had  been 
slightly  wounded  in  one  of  the  recent  massacres ;  and 
a  daughter  named  Thecla,  who  followed  her  &ther 
everywhere,  and  kept  house  for  him. 

Ferrari  met  some  nice  people  at  Wilenski's,  who, 
when  they  quite  understood  that  Ferrari,  so  far  from 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  had  adopted 
quite  an  opposite  course,  treated  him  kindly,  and 
insti-ucted  bun  in  all  the  principles  of  revolutionism, 
which,  unlike  despotism,  stiU  waits  its  MachiaveUL 

Ferrari  soon  saw  that  these  men  were  quite  as  tm- 
scrupulous  as  the  despots  to  whom  they  were  op- 
posed, and  that  there  was  no  means  they  would  not 
employ  to  gain  their  end.  They  were  of  that  malig- 
nant type  of  revolutionist  which  the  Russian  govern- 
ment breeds  to  such  perfection,  and  which  is  found  in 
Russia  proper  more  abundantly  even  than  in  Poland. 

The  revolutionists  of  London,  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  their  talk,  had  seemed  to  Ferrari  what  Count  Xon- 
radin  once  called  them — ''  political  Bohemians."  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  them  was  their  heedleas- 
ness-*-which  scarcely  even  amounted  to  recklessness; 
for  they  incurred  no  very  considerable  danger,  except 
perhaps  that  of  dying  from  starvation. 

The  revolutionists  of  Warsaw,  however,  not  only 
preached  assassination,  but  practised  it.  They  pro- 
scribed and  destroyed  those  whom  they  considered 
dangerous  to  them  or  to  their  schemes  as  readily  as  an 
Italian  prince  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  done,  send 
justified  their  acts  by  the  same  arguments.  Some 
members  of  this  particular  band  of  desperadoes  were 
Poles  who  had  served  in  the  Russian  army,  where  the 
government  had  fancied  they  would  acquire  ideas  of 
order  and  discipline ;  but  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  hatred  of  everything  Russian  had  only  become 
intensified. 

3Cany  of  these  ultra-i*evolutionists  applied  the  argu- 
ments which  they  had  learned  to  use  against  the 
Russian  government  against  regular  government 
everywhere.  The  ruling  power  seined  to  them  in 
all  countries  a  sort  of  "king  of  the  castle,"  whom  it 
should  be  the  business  of  the  "  dirty  rascals  "  consti- 
tuting the  people  to  overturn.  Some  dozen  of  these 
men  wished  to  bring  about  an  appeal  to  arms  as  soon 
as  possible — ^fearing  that  if  it  were  not  made  soon  it 
might  never  be  made  at  all ;  and  Ferrari  was  told,  on 
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the  27tlL  of  JeaiaaTy,  that  he  would  probably  have  to 
send  his  long-meditated  telegram  to  Londoik — "Ho 
advices ;  send  letters  ''—on  the  following  day. 

Late,  however,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  while 
Ferrari  was  sitting  and  conversing  with  the  conspirator, 
hia  son  Thaddeus,  and  his  daughter  Thecla,  a  heavy 
tramp — ^the  sonnd  of  which  was  well  known  to  all  the 
Wilenski  family — ^was  heard  on  the  staircase. 

"  They  have  come  to  arrest  yon,"  whispered  the  con- 
spirator. "  Hnrry  ont  at  the  other  entrance ;  I  will 
meet  yon  in  an  hour,  under  the  porch  of  the 
cathedral." 

Ferrari  took  up  his  cap,  rushed  downstairs  to  the 
door  at  the  back,  and  nearly  fell  upon  the  bayonets  of 
a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  rendered  all  egress  impossible 
on  this  side. 

"Go  back!"  cried  the  sergeant.  "No  one  passes 
here !" 

"Where  am  I  to  goP"  asked  FerrarL  "I  do  not 
live  here.    I  was  just  going  home." 

"  You  cannot  pass,"  persisted  the  sergeant. 

Ferrari  slipped  a  five-rouble  note  into  the  sergeant's 
hand,  and  repeated  that  he  wanted  to  go  home. 

The  sergeant  kept  the  money  but  also  maintained 
the  blockade.  He  did  not  arrest  Ferrari,  however. 
All  he  did  was  to  tell  him  once  more,  and  this  time 
very  peremptorily,  to  g^  back.  "  My  positive  orders," 
he  said,  "  are  to  let  no  one  come  out." 

"  I  am  caught  in  a  trap,"  said  Ferrari  to  himself. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was,  in 
the  first  place  to  >vithdraw  from  the  danger  which 
immediately  faced  him.  Indeed,  as  to  this  point  the 
attitude  of  the  sergeant  left  him  no  option.  Accord- 
ingly Ferr?ji  retired  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

On  the  first  floor,  whence  he  had  just  come  down,  he 
heard  a  great  disturbance  going  on.  The  conspirator 
was  calling  out  on  one  side,  the  officer  in  command 
on  the  other,  while  a  favourite  little  x^^^^^  of 
Wilenski's  (named  "  Jan  "  in  honour  of  Sobieski)  kept 
up  a  continual  barking. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  of&cer. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  conspii*ator. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  the  officer. 

"  But  I  do  not,"  replied  the  conspirator. 

"  His  name  is  on  my  list,  and  I  must  take  him," 
repeated  the  officer. 

"  Then  find  him,"  the  conspirator  responded ;  "  but  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  he  is  not  in  the  house." 

In  the  corridor  where  Ferrari  was  now  standing  was 
a  large  cupboard  for  linen.  Hearing  the  soldiers  come 
downstairs  he  got  into  it,  and  held  the  door  to,  scarcely 
hoping,  however,  that  they  would  not  stop  to  search 
for  him. 

"Shall  I  break  into  this  cupboard?"  inquii'ed  a 
soldier. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  cannot  open  it  without,"  answered 
the  officer.  But  the  officer,  at  the  same  moment,  took 
hold  of  the  handle  and  opened  it  easily  enough. 

"  Yous !"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  FerrarL  "  Que 
diable  done  f aites  vous  ifi  P" 

"  I  might  well  ask  you  the  same  question,"  replied 
Ferrari,  also  in  the  iVench  language.  "  Considering 
where  it  was  that  I  first  saw  you,  your  present  position 
is  stranger  even  than  mine." 

The  Bussian  officer  was  one  of  those  whom  FeiTari 
had  met  in  London  at  the  house  of  Siegfried  the 
Revolutionist. 


"  Ah,"  he  said.  "  it  is  all  very  weU  to  talk  folly ;  to 
act  it  is  a  different  thing.  But  my  soldiers  are  looking 
astonished.  We  must  speak  Russian.  And  come  out 
of  that  cupboard;  we  are  not  looking  for  you. 
Where,"  he  asked,  in  the  Russian  language,  "  is  the 
youth,  Wilenski  P    It  is  he  that  we  are  seeking." 

"  Wilenski  is  perfectly  harmless,"  said  Ferrari.  "  He 
is  a  studious  young  man,  and  does  not  occupy  himself 
with  politics  at  all." 

"That  is  not  the  question,"  answered  the  officer. 
"He  is  marked  down  as  a  recruit  and  I  must  take 
him." 

FeiTari  then  understood  that  the  forced  recruitment 
— the  arbitrary  conscription  or  "  proscription  " — with 
which  the  revolutionary  party  in  Warsaw  had  long 
been  threatened,  was  at  last  being  executed.  The 
Russians  were  seizing  all  the  young  men  whom,  from 
their  associations  and  general  habits  of  life,  they  sus- 
pected of  active  participation  in  the  preparations  for 
the  meditated  insurrection.  At  night  they  felt  sui*c 
of  catching  most  of  them  at  home ;  and  Uiis  plan  of 
taking  the  birds  in  the  nest  was  canied  out  with  gi'eat 
success.  Effectual  resistance  was  impossible,  and  be- 
tween ten  in  the  evening  and  two  the  next  morning 
some  two  thousand  young  men  were  arrested,  and 
carried  off  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Russian  army. 

Here  and  there  the  victims  designed  beforehand 
struggled  uselessly  i^ainst  their  fate.  But  the  sur- 
prise was  so  complete,  the  number  of  the  Russians 
were  so  overpowering,  and  the  unarmed  Poles  were  so 
entirely  defenceless,  that  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of 
cases  the  unhappy  consmpts  suffered  themselves  to  bo 
led  away  with  the  tranquillity  of  utter  despondency. 

The  officer  of  liberal  opinions  who,  at  the  last  moment, 
had  found  it  imprudent,  and  even  ridiculous,  to  give  up 
a  regular  profession  for  the  sake  of  what  might  after 
all  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  chimera,  would  now  gladly 
have  left  Wilenski's  house,  and  permitted  the  young 
Wilenski  to  remain  at  liberty.  But  his  own  *  men 
would  not  allow  him  to  desist  from  the  search  that  had 
been  commenced.  They  looked  upon  the  Poles  as  a 
nation  of  hopeless  reb^s,  who,  after  having  been  for- 
given again  and  again  by  a  merciful  Czar,  still  at  every 
fresh  opportunity  rose  in  insurrection  against  their 
benefactor ;  and  they  were  greatly  irritated,  moreover, 
by  the  incessant  sneers  and  provocations  to  which  they 
had  had  patiently  to  submit  for  the  last  two  years  in 
the  sti-eets  of  Warsaw — though  it  is  true  they  had 
been  allowed  to  reply  to  them  from  time  to  time  by  a 
volley  of  musketry. 

They  had  been  warned,  moreover,  by  their  superior 
officers  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the 
soft  phrases  of  disloyal  subalterns ;  and  nothing  would 
have  appeared  to  them  so  suspicious  as  a  command  tiot 
to  continue  a  search  for  a  Pole  whose  capture  had  been 
ordered,  and  who  had  wickedly  presumed  to  conceal 
himself. 

The  officer  was  ashamed  to  continue  the  work  of 
kidnapping  in  presence  of  Ferrari;  but  a  corporal 
called  out  to  him  that  the  fugitive  was  no  doubt  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the  drawing-room,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  return  there  and  look  for  him  again.  This 
was  a  request  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
refuse. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  officer.  "  If  he  is  there  we 
will  find  him." 

"  Shall  I  bi-ing  this  one  with  me  P"  inquired  the 
corporal,  pointing  to  FeiTari. 
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"No,"  BMwered  the  officer.  "It  is  the  young 
Wilensld  that  we  ape  to  arrest.  Leave  that  man  alonu." 

In  the  drawiag.room,  the  experienced  oonspir&tor, 
hiB  d&nghteT  Theola,  and  another  jfoimg  lady  were 
seated.  Femri,  who,  not  to  appear  afraid  before  the 
BnBsian  soldiem,  had  I'etnmed  with  them  to  the  drsw- 
isg-room,  oonld  not,  at  first,  make  out  who  Hie  other 
yonng  lady  waa.  Aft«r  a  time,  howerer,  he  understood 
that  it  wftB  Adam  Wilenaki  dressed  in  woman's  clothea. 

Adam  held  the  little  dog  on  hie  lap,  partly  to  keep 
it  quiet,  partly  that  he  might  hare  something  to  occupy 

"  Look  where  yon  please,"  said  the  old  Wilenaki. 
"  You  will  not  find  him  beoarue  he  is  not  here.  I  told 
yon  BO  before  and  I  repeat  it  now." 

"  Bnt  we  must  take  someone,  captain,"  said  the 
inappoasable  corporal.     "  Shall  I  seize  the  old  man  t" 

"  You  had  better  obey  your  orders,"  obserred  old 
Wileneld.  "Lieutenant,  are  yoD  hnnting  men  like 
game,  and  will  one  man  suit  yon  as  well  aa  another,  or 
have  you  really  orders  to  arrest  my  son  f" 

"Your  son's  name  is  on  the  recmitise  list," 
anawered  the  officer.  "  I  did  not  pnt  it  there,  bnt 
I  am  bound  to  tete  him.    Therefore  deliver  him  up  at 

"He  ia  not  here." 

"  Then  where  is  he  P" 

"  He  may  be  anywhere.  You  will  not  find  him 
h«re." 

"  Downstaira  I  To  the  nozt  home !"  cried  oat  ihe 
officer. 

The  ten  or  twdre  men  irfio  were  in  the  room 
b^;an  to  grumble. 

"  We  had  better  take  one  of  them,  or  both,"  said  the 
corporal  "  It  ia  only  neoeasaiy  to  look  into  their 
face  to  see  what  they  are." 

"Downstairs!  do  you  hear P"  roared  the  office,  at 
the  eame  time  putting  his  band  on  his  revolver. 

"  I  hear,"  replied  the  corporal,  sullenly.  The 
■fddiera  still  mnrmored,  bnt  seeing  that  the  lieutenant 
waa  in  earnest,  shouldered  their  arms  Mid  followed 
him  downstair*. 

"  My  darling  brother,  I  was  eo  frightened,"  cried 
Theola,  tiirowing  her  anns  ronsd  Adam's  neck  and 
kissing  him  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  gone.  "  I 
made  snre  that  you  were  lost." 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Adam;  "but  it  waa  a  narrow 
e^oape.  If  all  women  dressed  as  quickly  as  I  did  to- 
night there  would  be  much  less  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  huebandB." 

"  No,"  said  "niecla,  who,  like  her  brother,  had  already 
recovered  her  nBtnral  liveHness ;  "  they  would  grumble 
at  something  else,  that  would  be  the  only  difference. 
But  what  became  of  you,  Signor  Ferrari,  or  Dr.  Wolf, 
w  whatever  your  nnme  is  for  the  moment  f" 

"  Oh  !  I  got  into  a  cupboard,"  answered  Ferrari. 

"  And  alter  that  P" 

"After  that  I  got  ost  again.  It  was  no  good  my 
Temaining  when  they  had  once  discovered  me." 

'"  But  why  didn't  they  take  you  away  ?" 

"  1  Buppose  they  did  not  think  me  worth  having.  I 
was  not  on  their  Uet.  I  am  on  some  other  IM,  it 
appeoni  and  tliey  obaerve  a  certain  method  in  their 
iiynstice  and  tyranny." 

"  We  have  all  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  I  can  tell 
yon  that,"  observed  the  experienced  conspirator.  "  I 
thought  the  Boldiers  would  have  massacred  us.  The 
ofBoer  ia  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  ia  weak,  and  has  no 


authority  over  them.  If  the  nligbteet  thing  had 
happened — if  one  of  them  had  trodden  on  a  lucifer 
and  it  had  exploded— it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  fliem  rush  upon  us." 

"  Bo  the  recmitmeut  ia  really  being  «ffaotod,"  aaid 
FarrarL 

"Yes,  it  is  indeed,"  answered  WilonikL  "Th^hsve 
been  beforehand  with  us.  If  mj  advioe  had  been 
taken  the  general  rising  would  hove  taken  place  a  week 
^o.  As  it  is  we  shall  be  deprived  of  aome  thoosands 
of  our  beet  men.  Fortunately  a  meeting  ia  already 
fixed  for  to-morrow  morning,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Ursulinea.  Yon  don't  know  our  private  entronoe,  but 
I  will  take  yon  with  cm  :  I  think  yon  willfind  the  time 
has  now  oome  for  sanding  off  the  last  of  your 
telcgnuns  to  London." 


Lad  laat  at 


3HB  FESTIVAL  OF  DEATH. 

(Omcimhd  JVmi  jofft  TIT) 
ROU  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and 
of  its  ontamcutB,  the  flames  spread 
with  prodigions  rapidity.  LaUts,  boards, 
spare,  bet^is,  dried  by  many  days  of 
anuuner  heat,  blazed  like  gunpowder, 
and  soon  came  cashing  down,  dashinp 
the  chandeliers  into   tue  general   roar 

fand  annihilation ;  while   uie  draperies 
wore   aa   tow.   and   appeared  to   peridi 
'  almost  ere  they  were  touched  by  the 

fiery  fingers.  Cloude  of  smoke  and  showere  of  spaiks 
showed  that  the  flames  still  found  abundant  food, 
and  from  the  depths  of  tho  vast  furnace  ro»e  that 
voioe  of  bavoo  which  is  more  temble  to  the  ear  than 
is  the  sight  of  it  to  the  eye. 

Not  many  were  th^  in  the  garden  who  could  wat«ji 
the  conflagmtion  as  mere  spectators.    All,  or  nearly 
tortured  by  anxiety  for  loved  ones,  whom  they 
the  wLirl  of  tho  dance,  but  whom  they 
migiit  never  more  eee.      Dimmed   waa  the  lustre  of 
rank ;    aside   were   impatiently  thrust    the    pronde?: 
worldly  distinctions ;  there  wna  the  cqnali^  of  a  com- 
mon dread  and  a  common  woe.     With  loud  weeping 
and  tho  gaze  of  deniair,  hnsbonda  aonffht  t&eir  wives, 
mothers  their  danghters,  every  one  what  waa  deerr^t 
on   earth.      The   politest   became   the  rudest :   in  the 
himger  of  their  affection  and  the  self -absorption  of  their 
miBerv  they  rim  madly  from  group  to  group,  glared  in 
each  fa<^o  and  hurried  on.cnrelcss  whethci'  those  whom 
they  pushed  out  of  their  way  were  nobles  or  kings. 
And  when  the  lost  one  was  found  a  shriek  of  joy  rent 
the  air,  and  blended  with  the  clamonrs  of  bopeJes^ 
wretchedness  and  with  the  thunder  of    the   flaming 
hurricane.    There  were  other  sonndi — the  paanonatc 
cry  for  help,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  perchance 
of  the  dJdng^    At  tite  portal,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  ' 
portal,  how  imnienBC.  how  ineffable,  were  the  horror. 
the  anguish,  and  the  dismuy !   Crowds  behind  tranip]«1 
on  crowds  before ;  nearerandnearer  howled  the  raging   . 
monster,  wHh  red,  ravenous  jaws ;  huge  binding  bH^ms 
fell  on  the  connringled,  struggling.  wrWiuig  heap  of 
human  beings.   Finally  the  steps  broke  flown  under  the    1 
weight,  and  tho  groans  of  the  beholders  neponded  to    I 
the  wail  of  the  viotama.    What  succour  could  be  gJTon   I 
brave  and  renerous  handa  g&ve.     The  Queen  of  Naples    , 
was  saved  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wnrzburg,  the  Queen    ; 
of  Weatphnlia  by  her  husband  and  Coimt  MettemicL.    ! 
Dr,   Koreff,  with  tie  help  of   French   and   Austrian    ' 
officers,  Biiatched  from  the  awful  tumult  at  the  portal    I 
the  RuBsinn  ambaBsador,  Princo  Kurakin,   who   was 
seriously  burned,  and  in  a  state  of  uneonedonsnes^ 
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Some  SamaritanB  x>oiu^  water  en.  the  Bmokiag  gar- 
meoits  of  the  hapless  prinoe;  other  SomaritaiiB  of  a 
different  order  cut  off  the  diamond  huttons  from  his 
coat,  in  their  lore,  no  douht,  of  the  fine  aarts,  and  of 
"^^hemBeWee. 

From  the  nature  of  their  attire,  eapeoiall j  on  mioh 
an  occasion  as  a  hall,  women  were  of  course  much  more 
Hahle  to  danger  than  men,  and  met  in  greater  number 
the  most  horrible  of  dooms. 

In  the  garden  the  tumnlt  anemented,  assuming  a 
more  picturesque  Qharacter.  All  the  servants,  all  the 
workmen  flocked  to  the  spot,  and  plunged,  with  heed- 
less and  familiar  steps,  mto  the  yeiy  heart  of  the 
gilded  throng.  After  their  parfarmaaices  the  opera 
dancers  had  been  eating  and  ormking,  with  exceeding 
merriment,  when  they  were  frightened  away  by  the 
first  TOice  of  alarm.  Quitting  the  half -finished  repast, 
they  r^Nured  anew  to  the  garden,  and  their  gaudy 
costumes  and  painted  faces  seemed,  even  more  than 
the  magnificent  dresses  of  highborn  women  and  the 
dazzling  uniforms  of  highborn  nken,  to  oontraat  with 
desolation  and  death. 

In  all  iiragedies  there  a»e  leading  personageB.  The 
leading  personaffe  in  €he  H6tel  de  ftontesson  tragedy, 
on  the  Ist  of  Jufy,  181^,  was  Prince  Joseph  &3hwaraen- 
berg.  Bis  daughter,  though  severely  wounded,  was 
saved,  and  with  passionate  gratitade  and  affection  he 
took  her  in  his  arms.  The  beloved  daughter  had  been 
rescued ;  but  where  was  the  l>eloved  mf  e  P  Near  the 
mother,  in  the  hall,  the  daughter  had  been  standing, 
when  a  burning  beam  fell  between  tfaesn :  the  daughter 
saw  the  mother  no  more.  Prinoe  Joseph  Schwarzen- 
berg  himself  had  been  tallring  to  ilhe  empress.  At  the 
first  whisper  of  danger  he  gazed  towards  the  ranks  of 
the  dancers,  ranks  at  onoe  broken  by  the  swiftly- 
spreading  panic.  Of  the  quests  thus  scared  and 
scattered,  one  n)pealed  to  his  Bympathy  w^  looks 
more  eloquent  than  words — ^the  wife  of  the  Ticeroy, 
Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais.  Piince  Joseph  showed 
her  a  side  door,  through  which  she  and  the  viceroy 
esoi^d.  Spite  of  the  flames  and  the  smoke;,  Prince 
Joseph,  rushing  hither  and  thither,  persisted  in  his 
search  for  his  wife,  but  he  f otmd  her  not.  To  avoid 
certain  deal^,  he  bounded  down  the  steps  into  the 
garden,  though  it  was  his  wife's  safety,  not  his  own, 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  About  the 
princess  he  eagerly  questioned  every  one.  Borne  said 
they  had  seen  ner;  others  went  farther,  and  assured 
him  that  she  was  in  the  ^parden  at  that  vcnr  moment. 
"  There  she  is,"  cried  a  voice.  Pnnce  Joseph  hastened 
totheepot.  Ahfts!  it  was  not  she,  but  a  lady  who  greatly 
resembled  the  princess  in  appearance.  He  retomed 
to  the  dancing-hall,  but  found  the  steps  broken  down 
und^  the  weight  of  a  multitude,  from  whose  pangs 
and  whose  shrieks  he  shudderiii£^ly  sknmk.  It  was  now 
that,  veiled  and  wrapped,  and  borne  by  tender  hands, 
his  daughter  was  brought  to  him ;  though  doubtless  it 
was  not  till  some  hours  aftermurds,  and  when  the 
worst  was  known  that  could  be  known,  that  he  learned 
from  her  lips  how  her  mother  had  disapneaired. 
While  thrilled  by  emotion  and  piety,  of  whi<m«  and 
the  incident  exciting  them,  we  have  already  by  antici- 
pation spoken,  another  faaniliar  f osm  was  earned  by — 
his  brother -tthe  aznba«sador*s  wife.  All  the  omamenis 
had  fallen  from  her  head,  but  she  did  not  ssem  to  have 
mffsred  so  much  from  peril  as  from  terror.  A 
low  wail,  feeble  as  that  of  a  child,  nest  arrested 
his  attention.  He  .gaaed;  alasl  the  fire,  aa  if  boast- 
fully, revealed  with  ooily  too  much  distinctness  the 
evil  deeds  it  had  done.  Was  this  figure,  so  scorched 
and  scarred,  and  with  the  golden  diadem  bumod  deep 
into  the  forehead,  his  wife?  No ;  it  was  iJie  Prinoese 
Yon  Der  Leyen.  The  Swedish  officer  who  had 
onaiched  this  unf oortnnate  priaceas  from  the  dancing 
hoU  informed  Prince  Joseph  that  he  had  seen  a  form, 
beautiful,  wonderful,  temme,  half  angel  hailf  cqiaotre, 


wandering  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Who  could 
that  angd,  that  spectre  be,  but  the  Princess  Pauline  ? 
Delirious,  with  the  strength  alike  of  despair  and  hope. 
Prince  Joseph  hurled  himself  on  the  broken  burning 
steps,  as  if  love  had  the  omnipotence  of  religion,  and 
coidd  work  for  grander  mii*acles ;  and  as  if,  daring  and 
defiant  and  aided  by  heaven,  he  could,  unhurt  himself, 
sweep  the  flames  aside  and  bear  the  unhurt  woman  to 
the  garden,  all  the  guests  r^oicing  and  congratulating 
Delusion,  sweet  but  foolish  delusion,  which  the  hot  touob 
of  fire,  the  murderer,  the  mocker,  speedily  dispelled  I 

Up  to  the  point  at  which  our  nan*ative  has  arrived 
not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed.  In  a  few 
seconds  more  the  conflagration  was  so  violent  as  to 
keep  the  y^ij  boldest  of  the  spectators  at  a  distance  of 
.at  least  ten  paces.  No  eye,  however  keen,  could  pierce 
into  the  abyss  of  flame ;  and  as  all  around  the  con- 
fusion prevailed  which  never  fails  to  accompany  such 
catastrophes,  we  see  the  whole  rashness  of  the  state- 
ments of  certain  Fi*ench  newspapers  and  French 
authors.  Along  with  other  erroneous  assertions,  the 
"Moniteur"  averred  that  after  the  fire  began  the 
Prinoess  Pauline  was  seen  conversing  in  the  garden  with 
the  King  of  Westphalia,  Prince  Borgheae,  and  Count 
Bcgnauld.  The  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Palace  wrote 
Memoirs,  in  whi<di  he  gives  a  somewhat  melodramatic 
account  of  a  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  the  most 
elegant  form,  who,  as  she  darted  through  the  flames, 
uttered  lamentable  cries,  the  cries  of  a  mother.  He 
dwells  with  rhetorical  magniloquence  on  what  he  calls 
the  desolating  apparition.  But  such  pictures  are 
creations  of  the  imagination  alone.  No  one  saw  the 
princess  outside  of  uie  hall,  and  ali*cady  saved;  no 
one  saw  her  return  to  it.  Indeed,  almost  immediately 
after  the  fire  commenced,  egress  and  ingress  \rj  the 
grand  portal  were  equally  impossible. 

Yot  though  the  Princess  Pauline  had  neither  been 
seen  leaving  nor  re-(mtering  the  grand  portal,  it  did 
Jiot  follow  that  she  had  perished.  In  the  earliest 
whirl  and  rush  of  the  crowd  she  might  have  been 
<^&gg^d  forth  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness;  and, 
.stm  unconscious,  she  might  be  lying  in  some  port  of 
the  garden.  Or  she  might,  escaping  by  a  side  door, 
have  fainted  in  one  of  the  passages  or  taken  refuge 
in  one  of  the  neighbouring  mansions.  Her  friends 
determined  to  hope  on  and  to  search  on,  and  Prince 
Joseph  himself,  sought^  questioned,  urged,  promised, 
though  rather  &om  fervent  affection  than  from  cheer- 
ful expectation. 

The  dancing  hall  and  everything  appertaining  there- 
to being  so  combustible,  this  palace  of  pleasure  was 
instantaneously  a  wreck,  a  mere  wilderness  of  charred 
beams  and  smoking  embers.  But  there  was  a  new 
danger.  Defying  t£e  most  strenuous  endeavours  of 
the  firemen,  the  flames  seized  the  Hotel  de  Montesson 
itself.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  Austrians 
than  they  energetically  and  valiantly  strove  to  save 
the  mansion,  canying  water,  bearing  forth  furniture, 
and  manifesting  an  activity  and  a  devotedness  of 
which  no  hirelings  could  have  been  capable.  Sword 
and  plumed  hat  and  brilliant  uniform  were  all  thrown 
tne  ground,  and,  lithe  and  strong,  the   officci'S 


on 


hurried  to  the  arduous  labour  as  to  a  combat.  For 
the  most  port  the  strangers  had  withdrawn,  and, 
instead  of  guests,  about  a  thousand  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guai'd  occupied  the  garden  and  the  court. 
This  deepened  the  contrast  with  the  joyous  scene,  the 
reckless  reveb^y  which  had  saluted  the  first  stars  of 
that  midsummer  night. 

How  was  that  contrast  intensified  when  the  mys- 
terious Man  of  Destiny  himself  reappeared.  Napoleon 
had  accompanied  the  empress  as  far  as  the  Elysian 
Fields,  on  her  way  back  to  Saint  Cloud.  He  then, 
with  a  single  adjutant,  straightway  returned.  The 
sight  of  the  well-known  grey  overcoat  brought  solem- 
nity and  mlouce;  all  the  more  that  Napoleon^s  advent 
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was  wlioUy  nnezpected.  He  at  once  commanded  all 
strangers  to  withdraw,  and  himself  directed  the  .farther 
arrangements  for  subduing  the  fire ;  at  the  same  time, 
without  pause  or  pity,  making  stem  inmuBition  into 
the  conduct  of  the  officials.  Thus  inspired,  Napoleon's 
highest  miHtarj  and  civil  officers  rivalled  the  Austrians 
in  the  zeal  and  alacrity  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
save  the  Hdtel  de  Montesson  from  the  awful  doom  of 
the  dancing-hall,  and  to  find  the  princess  dead  or  alive. 
But  trace  of  her  there  was  none ;  faintest  murmur  of 
a  trace  there  was  none.  Prince  Joseph,  though  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  g^und, 
dragged  himself  from  spot  to  spot,  as  if  determined 
to  struggle  the  more  lie  despaired.  His  friends 
strove  to  calm  him,  to  cheer  him,  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  theatre  of  so  much  woe.  But  enthralled  by 
his  colossal  anguish,  he*  appeared  not  to  oomprehena 
what  they  meant,  not  even  indeed  to  hear.  Boughly, 
yet  cordmlly,  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  console :  the 
emperor  was  unheeded. 

Dome  feeble  and  fitful  eleams  excepted,  the  fire 
having  been  vanquished,  l^poleon  retired,  less  able 
to  bear  inaction  than  excess  of  action.  But  the 
grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  left  to  watch  and  protect. 
The  mamificent  banquet  was  placed  before  them 
which  hfl3  been  intended  for  monarchs  and  nobles,  for 
happy  and  beautiful  dancers.  Soldiers  are  not  tiie 
most  sensitive  of  mortals,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the 
g^uard  devoured  the  rich  food  and  dra^  the  rich  wines, 
m  lighthearted  oblivion  of  the  recent  calamity. 

Fatigue,  excitCToient,  the  rapid  rush  of  the  most 
various  emotions,  made  the  Austrians  discover  that 
they  could  do  nothinjz  wiser  than  follow  the  example 
of  the  grenadiers.  They  sat  down  therefore  at  the 
tables,  to  partake,  Hke  the  soldiers,  of  the  bountiful 
repast.  But,  unlike  the  soldiers,  they  were  comfortless 
and  dispirited;  felt  as  if  they  were  lonely  exiles,  were 
assailed  by  doubt,  and  fear,  and  depression,  and  broke 
a  moody  silence  only  to  indulge  in  mournful  con- 
jectures. A  storm,  which  had  for  honra  been  gathering 
in  the  midsummer  sky,  now  burst.  The  lightning 
flashed,  the  thunder  roared,  and  deluges  of  rain 
drowned  the  dying  glow  of  the  conflagration. 

The  storm  liad  spent  the  fiercest  of  its  anger,  when, 
through  the  sombre  and  shattered  clouds  some  streaks 
of  the  coming  dawn,  tender  and  timid,  pierced.  Iibny 
of  the  guests,  (rerman  and  French,  if  guests  Uiey 
could  now  be  called,  started  to  their  feet^  to  recal  by 
the  light  of  day  the  events  of  the  night,  which  floated 
before  them  like  a  ghastly  dream.  Small  groups 
wandered  in  the  garden,  or  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
dancing-hall — ^ruins,  a  mere  blackness  and  blankness, 
with  here  and  there  pools  of  miry  water.  Fragments 
of  chandeliers,  bent  or  broken  swords,  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments,  now  scarcely  distingpiishable, — ^these 
and  similar  things  gave  a  sort  of  melancholy  relief  to 
the  spectacle.  Varnhagen  Ton  Ense  was  standing 
near  Count  Hulin  and  Dr.  GrtJl*  when  he  saw  the 
countenance  of  the  former  assume  an  expression  of 
pain  and  horror,  and  he  heard  him  sar,  "  Oome  hither. 
Dr.  Gall,  here  is  a  human  body.*'  Well  might  Dr.  Gall 
and  Yarnhagen  Yon  Ense  shudder  at  these  words; 
well  might  their  bosoms  heave;  well  might  their 
every  nerve  be  shalcen.  The  three  beholders  tried 
to  realise  in  silence  the  frightful  discovery,  as  if  a 
whisper,  however  small,  coSd  have  injured  and  in- 
sulted the  dead.  In  a  kind  of  hollow,  lay,  blackened 
and  shrunken,  and  half  covered  with  beams  and  ashes, 
what  it  was  difficult,  with  the  help  even  of  the  most 
vivid  imagination)  to  regai'd  as  a  human  frame.  One 
of  the  breasts,  reposing  in  the  miry  water,  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  flames ;  its  whiteness  contrasted 
hideously  with  the  marred  and  mummified  look  of  the 
rest  of  the  cor^e.  AH  the  three  beholders  were 
accustomed  to  sights  of  blood  and  devastation,  yet 
they  all  involuntarily  turned  their  eyes  away.    But 


Gall,  bolder  than  the  two  soldiers,  descended  into  the 
hollow,  and  he  seemed  at  once  penmaded  that  here 
verily  rested  aU  that  was  mor&il  of  the  Princess 
Paufine  S(^warzenberg.  Two  zings  and  a  necklaee 
that  were  found  on  the  body  were  taken  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  who  was  waUdnenot  far  off  in 
the  garden  with  some  of  his  friends.  Me  pat  an  end 
to  aU  doubts  if  doubt  were  still  allowable.  ThB  neck- 
lace bore  the  names  of  the  Princess  Pauline's  eight 
children^  one  of  these  being  the  boy  Felix»  destined  to 
reach  distinction  as  a  statesman  fortv  years  after. 
A  ninth,  an  unborn  child,  perished  with  the  princess. 
Confronted  by  the  hard,  immovable,  tragical  certainty, 
the  courage  of  all  sank;  every  head  was  bowed  m 
sadness ;  tears  gushed  from  every  eye.  l&nultaneous 
with  this  unrestrained  emotion  was  the  final  crash  of 
the  thunderstonn.  As  the  cruel  growls  seemed  to 
mock  human  vani^,  so  the  hush  th^  followed  seemed 
to  express  compassion  for  human  wzetchednesa. 

Mnioh  delicacrv  was  needed  to  oonv^^  the  tiding  to 
Prince  Joseph  Schwarzenberg,  as  well  as  to  make  the 
needful  aiTangements  in  reference  to  the  corpse.  The 
place  and  the  circumstances  suggested  the  ooa0<dl2n^ 
conjectnre  that  the  princess  had  not  been  baniea 
alive.  Either  ent  off  from  the  main  outlet^  or  wiahiB^ 
to  avoid  the  pressure  and  confusion  there,  she  ha3 
probably  tried  to  enter  the  mansion  by  one  of  iht 
smaller  passages,  had  fallen,  had  been  suffocated  bj  the 
smoke,  had  then  become  the  prey  of  the  flames,  faulin;^ 
afterwards,  when  the  floor  save  way,  into  the  hollow. 

Who,  of  those  who  had  been  actors  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  night,  or  spectators  thereof,  or  half  actors  or 
half  spectators,  could  now  think  of  sleep  P  The  more 
they  were  tortured  and  overwhelmed  by  what  th^  had 
been  forced  to  suffer  and  to  do,  the  more  they  had  to 
rouse  themselves  to  the  realities  of  a  new  day. 

Terror  and  curiosity  had  thrown  the  whole  of  Paris 
into  uneasiness  and  commotion.  As  the  morning 
advanced  the  terror  diminished*  but  the  curiosity 
increased.  By  the  glare  in  the  sky  the  fire  had 
speedily  announced  itself.  A  plot  against  the  life  of 
the  emperor ;  a  grand  and  gencanl  conspiracy ;  aU  con- 
ceivable misdeeds  and  miinortunes  formed  tlie  dread 
and  the  discourse  of  the  metropolis.  The  belief  was 
universal,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  nre  was  not  accidental ; 
that  the  enemies,  external  and  internal,  had  designed 
a  bold  stroke  to  get  rid  of  the  emperor,  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  devoted  adherents.  The  trusiwarthy  re- 
ports, confident  testimonies  contradicting  this  notion, 
were  ridiculed  or  despised.  Even  when*  on  the  third 
day,  an  elaborate  account  of  the  disaster  was  paUished 
in  the  "  Moniteur,"  the  minds  of  the  Parisians  we» 
not  calmed.  But  the  persistent  and  harmonious  evi- 
dence of  so  manjr  honourable  witnesses,  and  tibe  eon- 
tempt  Napoleon  himself  showed  for  the  foolish  rumaors 
and  unfounded  suspicions,  gained,  after  a  whiles  a  vie- 
tory  for  the  truth,  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Though  doubt  as  to  the  real  origin  and  character  of 
the  calajnity  was  effaced,  even  from  the  most  suspicions 
and  malignant  souls,  as  completely  as  if  it  had  aetfor 
been,  yet  a  baleful  and  unconouerable  gloom  surrived. 
Men  instinctively  recalled  wnat  had  befallen  forty 
years  before,  at  the  marria^  of  the  French  daaphin 
and  the  archduchess,  Mane  Antoinette.  The  two 
catastrophes  were  too  much  alike  not  to  be  reg^arded 
as  preluaes  and  portents  of  similar  evils  and  miaeries. 
Those  who  loved  France  best  were  loudest  in  their  pro- 
phecies of  affliction  and  of  shame.  Speedily  were  the 
predictions  fulfilled.  Spain  struck  one  overpowering 
dIow,  Russia  another,  Germany  another.  Austria  de- 
serted Napoleon  when,  by  generosity  and^  faithful- 
ness, she  might  have  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour. 
Napoleon's  most  signal  blunder,  not  his  worst  crime, 
was  his  marriace  to  the  poor  thing  called  an  Austrian 
princess.  All  his  crimes  were  not  punished,  but  the 
olunder  was  crushingly  avenged. 
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Among  the  writers  of  fiction  to  Trhom  the  warkrag 
men  of  this  generation  owe  a  debt  of  mititude,  wc 
reckon  OhaorleB  Zlingsle^  chief.  It  was  he  who  first 
made  the  English  working  man  known,  as  Scott  made 
Sootchmen  known,  in  all  iihe  Hvine  reality  of  national 
ohai*acter.  "  Ahon  Locke,"  purbli^ed  in  1850,  was  to 
many  what  the  author  meant  it  to  be — a  revelation  of 
a  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling  which  had  been  but 
obecnrely  known  hitherto,  or  if  known,  atterl^  unheeded 
by  the  cultivated  daases  of  society.  It  is  true  the 
"'Com-Ijaw  Hhjmer"  had  ^omd  a  voice  for  hnman 
woe,  and  appeiQed  out  of  the  ^dwths  to  his  brother 
man's  aense  of  jnstioe  and  pity.  Aitteaalion  had  been 
called  to  the  maBerable  fihifts  of  the  ipftor  by  the 
sketches  df  HeniT  Hayhew.  The  pbilanthroiAC  move- 
ment, of  whioh  Ihe  !Saa*l  of  .Hhaxteshnry  (llien  liord 
Aaktley)  m^  be  iconBidered  the  Tepresentative,  had 
cononenoed  in  «eameBt.  Tom  Good  had  moved  all 
heaitis  in  his -^  Boing  c^  the  Shirt,"  and  "  The  Bridge  of 
Sighs.'*  Oiu4yle  hs^  painted  with  the  epic  grandeur  of 
a  Bonte  the  Tophet  pit  of  "  The  French  Bevcuntion/'  and 
the  suffering  and  horrors  of  a  state  of  society  in  whdch 
the  devil  haa  fairly  broken  loose.  All  this  had  been 
done,  but  no  hand  had  limned  far  ns  the  intelligent 
English  artisan,  occupied  witlh  the  problems  of  religion 
and  society,  forced  upon  him  by  the  one  paramount 
problem  ol  his  own  well-being,  and  doing  battle  wi<& 
manfs  onost  terrible  foes,  seen  and  unseen,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  'bSobid  Bamson  Agonistes  or  "  unaocnsfthied ; 
hero."  This  was  fioRst.  done  by  Mr.  SjmgelOT^  in  **  Alton ! 
Locke,"  chartist  tailor  and  poet,  and  lineal  iirogenitor 
of  the  stm*dily«hosiest  "  Felix  Holt"  Much  aoid  wdl 
as  Mr.  Kinguey  has  ^written  since,  it  may  ibe  ques- 
tioned if  he  has  produoed  another  work— ^  things 
cansidered— -equal  to  it. 

Our  present  object  is  not  to  write  a  critical  motioe  of 
Mr.KIingslcy,  but  sinmly  to  account  for  the  picture  on 
the  preceding  page.  The  uuthor  of  "  Alton  Locke  "  is 
not  only  a  brave  thinker  and  speaker:  no  modem 
novelist  has  surpassed  him  in  the  portrayal  of  heroic 
incident.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  majiy  who  read  tfihese 
pa^es  would  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  Jbis  fine  ward- 
paintings  reproduced  hy  our  artist,  we  selaoted  the 
incident  in  **  Westward  Ho  !"  where  Sir  Amyas  Leigh 
is  ffbmck  blind  by  lightning  at  the  instant  ai  his  an- 
ticipsted  tiinmph,  in  preference  to  any  occurrence  in 
the  famous  ohartist  novel,  for  obvious  reasons.  Scenes 
of  popular  oommotion  and  baintal  violence  hagire  been 
too  familiar  of  late  years,  and  the  more  pathetic 
passao^es  of  "  Alton  Looke,^  finch  as  that  of  Mackaye's 
deathbed,  or  the  garret  scone  nn  StOiles's,  seemed  less 
distinctively  characteristic  -ctf  Mr.  ISLbx^AefB  powers. 
Then,  again,  no  illustration  of  his  creative  touch  would 
be  adequate  if  the  sea  were  left  out  of  thtepiatase.  Syven 
"  Alton  Locke,"  a  tale  of  London  life  maii%,  hae  a 
flavour  of  salt  water,  where  the  ballad  of  the  Cheshire ' 
sands  and  the  drowned  mrl  is  introduced.  One  of  the 
finest  things  in  "  Two  Years  Ago "  is  the  description 
of  the  wrecjK ;  and  the  classical  poem  of  "  Andi*omeda  " 
is  altogethei'  like  a  sea-breeze,  bringing  such  music  as 
this: — 

Violet,  Asphodel,  ivj,  and  rine-leftves,  roses  and  lilies^, 

Coral  and  Bea^&n,  and  tangle^  the  blooms  and  the  palms  of  the  ocean. 

Then  who  does  not  remember  "  The  Three  Fishers," 
the  little  book  entitled  "Glaucus,"  and  numerous 
other  evidences  of  Mr.  Kingsley*s  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  the  Devon  shore  and  his  loving  regard  for 
old  Neptune  ? 

"Westward  Ho  !*•  is  a  tain  of  heroism  two  hundred 
years  since,  as  "  Two  Years  Ago  "  is  a  tale  of  heroism  in 
our  own  time.  We  need  not  describe  the  plot,  but  it 
takes  in  the  attempted  invasion  of  England  by  the 


Spanish  Armada.  Sir  Am3ra8  has  singled  out  for 
vengeance  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  commanded  by 
Don  Guzman  de  Sozo,  and  has  chased  him  through 
the  Ohannel  in  the  driving  stonn  for  sixteen.  dMB  or 
more.  All  this  is  vividly  descrlbad.  VSae  fiqnall  Uowb 
fiercer  every  moment,  and  sometimefi  -tiie  "  grey  wHrU 
wind  "  hides  the  enemy  from  view.  Suddecdy,  Jisving 
tided  to  hull,  and  ''  caught  a  buffet,"  the  Bta.  OalQiacziia 
is  seen  **  staggering  away  with  canvas  fliditiiiid  flying,'* 
at  the  distance  of  two  musket-shots. 

"  On  th^  swept,  gaining  fast  on  the  Bpamiard. 

"  *  OaU  the  men  m>,  and  to  qmuctero;  £he  xuin  -winbe 
over  in  ten  minutes. 

**  Yeo  ran  forward  to  the  gBsngwa^,  «nd  ^paaa^  back 
again,  with  afaoe  white  and -^d— 

"  *  Land  night  a-head !  Fort  yoor  heihn,  sir  i  War  the 
love  ol  God,  gfort  yoisr  iielm  T 

"  Amyas,  with  the  stvength  of  a  bnE,  jammed  the  hdm 
do«m,  while  T-eo  fihonfced  to  the  men  below. 

"Bhe  awmkg  voimd.  The  maate  bent  like  whips; 
crack  went  the  feroBadl,  ISke  a  cannon.  What  nci&klerF 
Within  two  hnodned  yards  of  them  was  1^  ^igpaniaid; 
in  front  of  her,  and  above  ker,  a  huge  AsA  bazd:  rose 
through  ifiie  dense  hail,  and  mingled  wztb  the  donds : 
aaad  jai  iba  loot,  jpihiiiier  onrery  momieaA^  piBazs  aod 
spouts  of  Iflqprng  loam. 

"'WaMrtiBit,morteP  HarUaadP 

<<  It  mieht  be  anything  for  thirty  mileB. 

"'XjHiidyr  said  Yeo.  'The  south  end!  I  see  the 
head  of  the  Shutter  in  the  breakers !  Hard  a-xxirt  yet« 
and  get  h.er  close-hauled  as  you  can,  and  the  Ijord  may 
hiwxe  onaiw  on  us  still !    Look  at  the  Spaniard!' 

"  Tea,  lleok  at  the  Spaniard ! 

"  QfD.  tQuBox  left  hand,  as  they  hsvpached^o,  the  -wmSl  of 
■gxomtefilfigMd  down  from  thoolouds  towavd^niaolati^d 
peak  fltf  xodk,  some  two  hundred  feet  in  hA^bt.  Then 
a  hundved  yards  of  roaring  breaker  i^pan  m  sonken 
shelf ,  Aorofis  whioh  the  race  of  the  Hiifle  jMniped  like  a 
catamot.;  then,  amid  a  eolusim  '.of  «aa  «iaake.  thr 
Shuttflc,  like  a  huge  black  iaoig,  vcse  ^vvaiting  for  its 
prj^:;  and  between  the  Shutter  and  the  land  uie  great 
galSeocL  loomed  dimly  through  the  storm. 

'''Me,  too,  had  seen  his  danger,  aoid  tried  to  broach-to. 
•But  his  clumsy  mass  refused  to  obey  the  h^m;  he 
struggled  a  moment,  half  hid  in  f oam ;  fell  awray^  again^ 
and  rnshed  upon  his  doom. 

" '  Lost !  lost !  lost  I'  cried  Amyas  madly j'and  throw- 
ing up  his  hands,  let  go  the  tiUer.  Yeo  caught  it  just 
in  time. 

"'Sir!  Sir!  Whot^eyouatP  We  ehalL  dear  the 
Tock  yet.' 

"'Yes!*  shouted  Amvas.     'Buthe  will  not  f 

"  Another  minote.  The  gaUeon  gave  a  suddon  jar. 
and  stopped.  ISien  one  long  heave  and  bonod,  ab  if 
to  free  herselL  Aoid  then  her  bows  lighted  4dem  Toipon 
the  Shutter. 

"**  Ajdl  VBtthH  eilenoo  f eQ  on  ^eveocy  ^gjKA  ^auL  Thor 
lieard  aiot  ^earoaring  of  wind  andfiooqgft;  Anr  9mwmtk 
the  blinding  flashes  of  the  lightning;  %nt  iJmy  Lear  J 
one  long  tear-piercing  ^ail  to  every  <eaint  iii  vesiren 
rise  from  £:ve  hundred  human  throats ;  they  saw  the 
mightf  ship  heel  over  from  the  wind,  and  sweep  head- 
long down  the  cataract  of  the  race,  plunging^  her  yards 
into  the  foam,  and  showing  her  whole  blac^  aide  otch 
to  her  keel,  till  she  rolled  clean  over,  and  vaoiahed  for 
ever  and  ever. 

" '  Shame  V  cried  Amyas,  hurling  his  sword  far  into 
the  sea,  '  to  lose  my  right,  my  ri^t !  wh^a.  it  was  in 
my  very  grasp !    Unmerciful  1 

"  A  crack  which  rent  the  sky,  and  made  the  granite 
ring  and  quiver;  a  bright  world  of  flame,  and  then  a 
blank  of  utter  darkness,  against  which  stood  out. 
glowing  red-hot,  every  mast,  and  sail,  and  rock,  and 
Salvation  Yeo  as  he  stood  just  in  front  of  Amyas.  the 
tiller  in  his  hand.  All  red-hot,  transfigured  into  Ore ; 
and  behind,  the  black,  black  night." 
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It  would  be  ^iflSAnlf.  to  ooBceive  %  Bituatieoi  more 
▼ividly  dramatic.  The  last  flash  struck  Sir  Amyas 
blind  at  the  insfcant  of  his  blas|>heino(aB  reproach  of  the 
Almighty,  and  this  is  the  luozneKit  of  intense  interest 
which  our  axtist  has  seized  upon — ^withwhat  suooess 
we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 


MOME  MEMORIES  OF  TEE  POET& 

JONATHAN  SWIFT. 

Th£  stoiy  of  the  life  of  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  literary  biography.  It  is  fall  of  strange 
incidents  and  of  extraordinary  contradictioiis.  Sis 
character  alternately  attracts  and  repels.  Sometimes 
lie  was  almost  bratal  even  to  his  best  fnends,  and 
sometimes  he  showed  a  tenderness  of  feeling  and  a 
nobilitT  of  soul  which  are  irresistibl^r  attraotiTe.  Some- 
times his  habits  we3»  those  of  a  Buser,  and  at  otiber 
times  he  was  hiTiaiily  generous;  his  kmgaage  and 
conduct  were  often  repnlsiyel^  coarse,  and  yet  he  db- 
tained  the  affecfeion  of  pure«4Diuided  and  weU-edacated 
-women.  If  he  was  a  wasm  friend,  he  was  also  what 
Dr.  Johnson  called  a  good  hater ;  if  on  oneoocaaion  he 
was  servile  and  erin^g,  on  another  he  was  daringly 
presumptuous.  He  was  the  most  ooain»caoiis  literary 
man  of  his  age,  yet  alldioagh  intensdiy  ambitious,  he 
cai'ed  Ktiie  for  fiterary  fame.  He  was  the  most  con- 
apicuons  of  poUtieians,  and  may  be  said  at  one  time 
to  have  ruled  the  cc^mtry;  and  yet  he  obtained  no 
prefermwit  beyond  aa  Iiiih  deanery,  and  was  com- 
paratiTely  a  poor  man.  He  was  the  patriot  of  Ireland, 
and  expended  his  energy  ungrudgingly  in  her  service, 
and  yet  he  tenned  Ir^uid  a  **  scoundrel  island,''  and 
re^aded  his  residence  there  as  banishment. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1667,  and 
died  in  1745.  Mneh  of  his  life  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  political  history  of  the  age,  and  much 
of  it  is  chiefly  of  value  to  literary  students;  but  it 
contains  also  many  incidents  which  are  of  universal 
interest,  and  to  a  &w  of  these  we  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

Swift,  as  we  have  said,  was  bom  in  Dublin.  Hia 
nurse  >nraB  a  native  of  Whitehaven,  and  so  strong  was 
her  affection  for  the  infant,  thait  on  being  recalled 
home  by  the  death  of  a  relative,  she  stole  away  the 
boy,  and  kept  him  in  Sngland  for  three  years.  Mrs. 
Swift,  who  was  a  widow,  and  veiy  poor,  appears  to 
have  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  i^is  nusf  oitune. 
At  the  age  of  siic  Jonatiian  was  taken  back  to  Ireland 
to  be  educated,  first  at  Sjlfceamy  and  afterwards  at  the 
university.  Meanwhdle  his  mother  had  returned  to 
her  native  country,  and  when  in  16B8  Ireland  was 
distracted  by  civil  otoiIb,  Swift  crossed  over  to  England, 
and  travelled  on  foot  to  his  mother's  residence  in 
Leicesterslnre.  She  was  not  in  circumstances  to  help 
her  son,  bixt  the  wife  of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  was  a 
relative  of  Mm.  Swift.  Through  her  interest  the  young 
man  was  iwceived  into  the  great  statesman's  house,  as 
reader  and  anuoraensis,  on  a  salary  of  2X>L  per  annum. 
There  he  remained  for  two  years,  studying  wil^  un- 
wearied assiduity  UEBtil  interrupted  by  ill-h^hh.  This, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  brought  on  by  a 
sui'feit  of  frait.  Writing  many  years  aftorwards  to  a 
lady,  he  says,  "About  two  hours  before  you  were  bom 
(1690)  I  got  m^  giddiness  by  eating  a  hundred  golden 
pippins  at  a  time  at  Bidunond ;  and  when  you  were 
four  years  and  a  quarter  old,  bating  two  days,  having 
made  a  fine  seat  about  tweni^  miles  further  m  Surrey, 
where  I  used  to  read*-*«nd  there  I  got  my  deafness; 
and  these  two  foiends  have  viiedted  me,  one  or  other, 
every  year  since,  and  being  old  acquaintance^  have 
now  thought  fit  to  eonw  iog^^her." 

Sir  WiUtam  Temple  lived  at  Moor  Park,  and  in  this 
retirement  he  was  visited  by  King  William,  to  whom 
he  introduced  his  young  secretary.    The  king  offered 


him  a  troop  of  horse,  and  showed  him  how  to  cut 
asparagus  in  the  Dutch  fashion. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  first  wrote  verses, 
which  he  forwarded  to  Dryden  for  his  critical  opinion. 
The  answer  he  received  from  "glorious  Jolm,"  to 
whom  he  was  related,  was  not  gratifying.  "  Cousin 
Swift,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  will  never  be  a  poet " — sl 
prediction  which  he  neither  forgot  nor  forgave.  It 
was  an  honest  opinion,  and  one  wmch  Jonathan  should 
have  heard  without  wincing,  as  he  had  no  mevcy  for 
the  vanity  ef  other  men.  It  happened  once  that  Swift 
received  some  poems  from  a  would-be  poet,  who  re- 
quested hie  opinion  of  them.  On  returzung  the  manu- 
script, he  informed  the  author  that  he  had  gone 
through  it  with  care,  and  struck  out  at  least  half  the 
faults.  "  The  i>oor  bard,  impatient  to  profit  by  Swift's 
remarks,  stopped  under  a  gateway  en  his  road  home- 
ward, and  opening  the  paoket,  discovered  to  his  infinite 
morijafication  that  the  Dean  had  ooref  uUy  blotted  out 
every  second  line  in  his  poem." 

Swift,  after  staying  some  time  at  Moor  Park,  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  master,  and  went  over  to  Ireland  to 
obtain  holy  orders.  He  was  appointed  Prebend  of 
Kilroot,  with  an  income  of  lOOZ.  perannum,  but  did  not 
long  retain  the  ^sition.  The  loss  of  society,  and  the 
want  of  interest  in  his  holy  office  rendered  him  restless 
and  dissatisfied;  and  there  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  his 
resignation  in  favour  of  a  poor  curate,  who  was 
*^  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  and  the  fathei* 
of  ei^ht  children.  Swift  declared  that  the  moment  in 
which  he  gave  the  presentation  to  this  astonished  and 
grateful  clergyman  was  the  happiest  in  his  life. 

He  returned  to  Moor  Park,  where  Sir  William 
Temple  received  ham  with  joy,  there  to  remain  xmtil 
the  death  of  that  statesman  in  1699.  This  period 
affected  the  whole  current  of  his  future  histoi7[.  How 
little  did  'Swift  anticipate  the  future ;  how  little  did 
Esther  Johnson  surmise  the  bitter  grief  in  store  for 
her  when  they  met  for  the  first  time  at  Moor  Park. 
Swift  was  then  nearly  thirty,  Stella  little  more  than 
fifteen.  He  was  tall,  and  well-made  in  person,  with 
eyes  "  azure  as  the  heavens,"  an  aquiline  nose,  black 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  and  a  stem  and  haughty  coun- 
tenance. Stella  was  voiry  beautiful,  "  pale  and  pensive, 
with  hair  black  as  a  raven."  At  Moor  Park  she  was 
half  ward,  half  dependant,  and  Swift  became  her  tutor. 
At  this  time  he  was  engaged  to  a  Miss  Julia  Waryng, 
whom  he  called  Yarina;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
afterwards  broke  the  enga&ement,  showed  that  he 
could  be  not  only  dishonourable  but  impertinent.  For 
EsQier  Johnson  he  soon  evinced  an  afdent  friendship, 
which  was  returned  with  the  waarmth  of  a  yoimg  and 
affectionate  girl.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  passing  fancy ; 
for  to  him  she  willingly  sacrificed  the  whole  happiness 
of  her  life,  and  died  at  last  a  victim  to  his  heartless 
conduct. 

King  William  promised  Swift  the  first  prebend  that 
should  be  vacant  at  Oanterbury  or  Westminster,  but 
forgot  the  promise;  and  after  some  misadventures  he 
was  compiled  to  be  satisfied  with  the  lot  of  an  Irish 
clergyman.  A  man  with  Swift's  genius  could  not 
remam  in  obscurity.  He  wrote  pajaphlets  and  lam- 
poons, he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a  wild 
and  wicked  book,  while  it  xvdsed  his  r^utation  as  a 
man  of  wit,  prevented  his  promotion  in  the  church. 
He  made  frequent  visits  at  this  time  to  London,  and 
gained  the  acquaintance  of  the  chief  literary  men  of 
the  day ;  and  on  his  return  to  Laraoor  the  society  of 
Stella  aileviaied  his  solitude.  Miss  Johnson,  since  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Temple,  had  become  independent, 
and  Swift  affected  to  regard  himself  as  her  guardian. 
At  his  request  she  resid^  near  the  parsonage,  with  an 
elderly  companion ;  but  never  saw  Swift  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person.  His  affection  for  her 
appears  to  have  been  great,  yet  his  conduct  was  cold 
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and  crael.  It  seemB  as  if  the  faithful,  devoted  love  of 
this  beautiful  girl  gratified  his  Tanitj  without  touching 
his  heart;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  toinks  that  he  was 
I'estrained  from  marriage  b j  prudential  considerations. 
*'  In  the  pride  of  talent  and  of  wisdom,"  he  ^writes, 
"he  endeavoured  to  frame  a  new  path  to  happiness; 
and  the  consequences  have  rendered  him  a  warning, 
where  the  various  virtues  with  which  he  was  endowed 
oueht  to  have  made  him  a  pattei*n." 

During  his  frequent  visits  to  London,  Swift  became 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  whose 
daughter  Esther  the  poet  has  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Vanessa.  She,  too,  a  girl  of  considerable 
culture  and  ardent  imagination,  conceived  an  attach- 
ment to  Swift,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  had 
encouraged  by  his  conduct.  He  offered  her  devoted 
friendship,  but  l^e  girl's  heart  had  been  won,  and  she 
craved  love  in  return.  This  was  not  to  be,  and  Vanessa 
ultimat^y  died  of  a  broken  heart;  happier  in  this 
respect  than  Stella,  who  lived  on  for  many  years, 
fascinated  when  in  Swift's  presence,  and  despondent 
when  he  was  absent ;  but  unable  to  free  herself  from 
the  spell  he  had  cast  around  her. 

Swift  was  a  ver^  voluminous  writer,  and  among  his 
humorous  pieces  is  one  entitled  ''  Predictions  for  the 
year  1708,"  bjr  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  Foremost  among 
these  predictions  is  the  death  of  John  Pariaidge, 
which  was  to  take  place  upon  the  29th  of  Mareh.  This 
Partrid^  was  accustomed  to  publish  a  yearly  almanac 
of  predictions,  and  was  of  course  an  impudent  im- 
postor. As  such,  Swift  considered  him  fair  game. 
"  My  first  prediction,"  he  says,  "  is  but  a  trifle ;  yet  I 
will  mention  it  to  show  how  ignorant  these  sottish 

fretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concerns, 
t  relates  to  Partridg>e,  the  almanac  maker.  I  have 
consulted  the  star  of  ms  nativity  by  my  own  rules,  and 
find  he  will  infallibly  die  upon  the  29th  March  next, 
about  eleven  at  niffht,  of  a  raging  fever ;  ther^ore  I 
advise  him  to  consiacr  of  it,  and  setue  his  affairs  in  time." 
No  sooner  had  the  day  passed  than  an  account 
appeared  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction,  with 
a  complete  narrative  of  the  soothsay^s  illness  and 
death,  *'  in  a  letter  to  a  Deraon  of  honour."  Bicker- 
staff's  almanac  and  the  iett^  we  have  mentioned 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  Partrid^  fouiid  it  difficult 
apparently  to  persuade  people  of  his  existence ;  for  in 
his  next  umanac  he  states  that,  "  blessed  be  God  he  is 
still  living,  and  in  health,  and  all  were  tmaves  who 
reported  otherwise."  At  length  in  an  evil  hour  he 
suomitted  his  case  to  a  Doctor  Yalden,  who  loved  a 
joke,  and  heightened  the  mirth  of  the  town  by  a 
humorous  account  of  Partridge's  sufferings,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  himself.  He  describes  the 
visite  he  received  from  the  undertaker  and  the  sexton ; 
how  people  would  taunt  him,  when  he  walk^  in  the 
streets,  for  not  having  paid  his  funeral  expenses ;  and 
how  his  wife  is  almost  distracted  from  oeing  called 
Widow  Partridge,  and  "  is  cited  once  a  term  into  the 
court,  to  take  out  letters  of  administration.'*  *'The 
very  reader  of  our  parish,"  he  says,  "  a  good,  sober, 
discreet  person,  has  two  or  three  times  sent  for  me  to 
come  ana  be  buried  decently ;  or  if  I  have  been  interred 
in  any  other  parish.to  produce  my  certificate,  as  the  Act 
requires."  Sir  Walter  Scott  rdates,  that  by  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, the  Company  of  Stationers  obtained,  in  1709, 
an  injunction  against  any  almanac  poblished  under 
the  name  of  John  PartricTge,  as  if  the  poor  man  had 
been  dead  in  sad  earnest. 

As  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Swift's  eoonomical  habite 
excited  both  mirth  and  annoyance  among  tiie  clergy 
and  gentry  who  visited  him.  It  is  said  that  when 
some  ladies  of  rank  dined  at  the  deanery,  he  would 
allow  them  a  shilling  each  to  provide  their  own  enter- 
tainment; and  the  following  odd  story  is  told  of  a 
visit  paid  to  him  by  the  poets  Pope  and  Gay.  It  is 
Pope  who  teUs  the  tale. 


"  One  evening  Qay  and  I  went  to  see  him.  On  our 
coming  in,  'Heyday,  gentlemen,'  says  the  doctor^ 
'  what's  the  meaning  of  this  visit  P  How  came  you  to 
leave  all  the  great  lords  vou  are  so  fond  o£,  to  come 
hitherj^to  see  a  poor  dean  P  '  Because  we  would  rather 
see  you  than  any  of  them !'  '  Ay,  any  one  that  did  not 
know  so  well  as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since 
you  are  come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose ?'  '  No,  doctor,  we  have  sup^^  already.'  *  Supped 
already,  that's  impossible !  whjr  it  is  not  eight  o'clock 
yet.  That's  veiy  strange ;  but  if  you  had  not  supped 
I  must  have  got  sometmng  for  you.  Let  me  see,  what 
should  I  have  hadP  A  couple  of  lobsters;  ay,  that 
would  have  done  very  well— two  shillings;  tarts  a 
shilling.  But  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me, 
though  you  supped  so  much  l^ore  your  usual  time 
only  to  spare  my  pocket.'  '  Ko ;  we  had  rather  talk 
witn  you  than  dnnk  with  you.'  'But  if  you  had  supped 
with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have  done,  yoa 
must  then  have  drank  with  me.  A  bottle  of  wi2ie--two 
shilling^.  Two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  fire :  just 
two  and  sixpence  a-piece.  There  Pope,  there's  half  a 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you,  sir ;  for  I 
won't  save  by  you,  I  am  determined.  In.  spite  of 
everything  we  could  say  to  the  contraxy,  he  aotoally 
obliged  us  to  take  the  money." 

Swift,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  patriot  of  Ireland, 
and  his  popularity  was  at  one  time  unbounded.  Tv 
explain  how  he  won  the  affection  of  the  people,  would 
be  to  relate  the  history  of  Ireland  while  ne  was  Deia 
of  St.  Patrick's,  and  tms  our  space  will  not  allow.  But 
it  ia  interesting  to  learn,  and  the  statement  is  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  ''while  Swift  was  able  to  go 
abroad,  a  thousand  popular  benedictions  attended  Us 
steps ;  and  if  he  visited  a  town  where  he  was  not  usually 
resident,  his  reception  resembled  that  of  a  aOTerden 
prince.  The  sligntest  idea  of  personal  danger  to  Uic 
Dean,  for  by  that  title  he  was  generally  distm^niahed, 
aroused  a  whole  district  in  his  defence ;  and  ^men,  on 
one  occasion,  Walpole  meditated  his  arrest^  his  pfroposal 
was  checked  by  a  prudent  friend,  who  inquired  if  he 
could  spare  ten  thousand  soldiers  to  guard  the  xnesseii- 
ger  who  should  execute  so  perilous  a  commissian. 

When  Swift  was  in  Rngland  he  frequmtly  resided 
at  Twickenham  with  his  friend  Pope,  whom  he  aasisted 
in  his  literary  labours.  The  Prince  of  Walee»  after- 
wards George  n.,  lived  then  at  Leicester  Houae ;  and 
there  the  Princess  Oaroline  assembled  round  her  the 
literary  men  of  the  age.  On  one  of  Swift^s  visite  to 
England  the  Princess  expressed  hear  desire  to  see  him, 
but  her  command  was  repeated  nine  times  before  it 
was  obeyed.  "When  presented  to  her,  he  said  (in 
allusion  to  the  savage  lately  caught  in  HanoTer)  he 
understood  her  royal  highness  loved  oddities ;  and  that 
having  lately  seen  a  wUd  boy  from  GiennanT,  she  was 
now  desirous  to  see  a  wild  dean  from  Ireland." 

Men  of  great  intellectual  power  are  sometimes  prone 
to  indulge  in  what  may  seem  like  childish  recreationa 
Montaigne  the  essajrist  amused  himself  with  a  cat; 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  leaping  over  chairs 
and  tobies;  Pitt  and  Wilberforce  would  pursue  each 
other  round  the  mansion  at  Hayes;  and  Swifts  we  are 
told,  "used  to  chase  the  Grattans  and  other  aooom- 
niodatiug  friends  through  the  large  a]gartmentB  of  the 
deanery,  and  up  and  down  stairs^  driving  them  like 
horses,  with  his  whip  in  his  hand,  tiU  he  nad  accom- 
plished his  usual  quantity  of  exerdsa" 

The  last  years  of  the  Dean's  life  were  marked  by 
irritability  and  depression,  which  terminated,  aa  he  had 
always  feared,  in  mental  imbecility.  Nearly  thirty  years 
before  his  death,  while  walking  one  diay  "with  Dr. 
Young,  the  author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts,"  he  sad- 
denly  stopped,  and  gazed  earnestly  at  an  eboi  tree 
which  was  decayed  at  the  summit.  "  I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,"  he  said;  "  I  shall  die  at  the  top."  It  was 
probably  in  anticipation  of  his  own  tale,  that  he  built 
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and  endowed  a  limatie  asylum.  For  three  years  the 
great  man — ^who  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  intelleot  had 
once  virtually  ruled  the  country,  who  had  browbeaten 
prizne  ministers,  and  raised  to  dbtinction  more  than 
forty  families  by  a  word  from  his  lips — ^was  in  a  state 
of  complete  idiocy.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
he  spofe  only  once  or  twice,  and  died  without  any 
return  of  reason,  in  the  autumn  of  1745. 


TEE  QEOST  STORY  WHICH  CAME 

TRUE. 

8E00KP  EPISODK 

nr  WHICH  TBX  GHOST  AFFBAB8. 

I  HAD  been  asleep  about  two  hours  when  I  suddenly 
awoke.  I  knew  directlv  that  I  had  been  disturbed  by 
some  noise,  for  I  could  Recall  no  dream,  and  I  knew 
that  I  should  not  have  awoke  from  the  sound  sleep 
into  which  I  had  fallen,  without  cause. 

MoreoTer,  instead  of  gradually  coming  to  my  senses 
in  a  drowsy  interval,  as  one  generally  does,  1  was,  to 
use  a  f  amibar  expression,  wide  awake,  with  my  senses 
more  on  the  alert  and  my  nerves  more  acute  than 
usual.  The  fire  had  burned  so  low  that  the  room  was 
almost  in  darkness.  "  It  must  have  been  a  log  of  wood 
falling  out  of  the  grate,  that  woke  me,"  I  thought ; 
and  shutting  my  eyes,  I  determined  to  go  to  deep 
again.  But  I  had  no  sooner  taken  this  resolution, 
than  I  was  startled  by  hearing  the  sound  of  footsteps 
under  my  window.  As  I  listened,  Charlie's  story  of 
the  ghoste  rushed  into  my  mind. 

However  incredulous  one  may  be,  certain  sounds  and 
sights  have  a  strange  effect  on  one  sometimes. 

These  footsteps,  which  were  evidently  caused  by 
more  than  one  pair  of  feet,  and  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  "  tramp  "  GharHe  had  described,  teirified  me ; 
and  for  some  moments  I  lay  in  a  cold  perspiration, 
unable  to  move.  I  argued  with  myself,  and  soothed 
myself  with  assurances  that  it  was  only  the  gardener 
or  gamekeepers,  and  at  last  summoned  courage  to  put 
forth  my  hand  to  light  a  candle.  That  done,  I  sat  up 
and  listened  attentively. 

The  originators  of  the  "tramp"  had  stopped  in 
front  of  my  window,  and  were  holoinff  a  conversation ; 
such  I  x>er8i8ted  in  calling  it,  thoueh  their  language 
BOimded  to  me  like  nothing  short  of  unearthly  groans 
and  hisses. 

Who  could  these  wanderers  be  ? 

I  determined  to  discover,  and  with  that  intent 
stepped  out  of  bed  and  went  up  to  the  window.  As  I 
did  so,  the  conversation  ceased,  and  the  footsteps  were 
again  heard,  though  now  they  were  retreating.  I  felt 
that  if  I  would  see  these  nocturnal  visiters  no  time 
was  to  be  lost;  so,  extingpushing  my  candle,  and,  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  to  have  a  match  ready  to 
relight  it,  I  drew  aside  the  blind  and  peered  into  the 
darkness  without.  Not  quite  darkness,  however;  for 
as  I  pressed  mv  forehead  against  the  window-pane,  a 
light  flashed  before  my  eyes,  and  revealed  two  tall, 
gavmt  figures,  dressed  in  tightly-fitting  black  garments, 
just^as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  long  avenue. 
They  looked  terribly  tall  and  ghastly  in  the  pale  light 
of  the  moon,  which  now  shone  brightly,  and  made  the 
long  avenue  look  lon^^er  than  ever,  the  old  trees 
appear  grotesque  and  gigantic,  and  chilled  me  to  my 
very  heart. 

1  should  have  dix>pped  the  window-blifld,  and  taken 
refuge  tmder  the  bea-clothes,  if  I  could  have  done  so ; 
but  the  scene  before  me  was  too  fascinating.  I 
watched  on.  The  light  which  had  surprised  me  when 
I  put  out  my  candle,  accompanied  the  figures ;  they, 
in  fact,  carri^it;  but  as  they  were  going  from  me. 


it  did  not  serve  to  show  me  more  than  the  outline  of 
their  forms. 

After  proceeding  some  yaxds  they  suddenly  stopped, 
and  b^gan  to  perform  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
dance  of  death.  One  spectre  held  the  lights  which  he 
moved  about  rapidly  near  the  ground,  whilst  the 
other  followed  his  companion's  example  in  performing 
all  kinds  of  antics ;  sometimes  bowing  to  the  ground ; 
sometimes  assuming  an  upright  position ;  sometimes 
moving  rapidlv  towards  a  troe  to  examine  its  roots ; 
sometuues  walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  witii  his  body 
bent  double  and  his  head  nearly  touching  the  crouiid. 

At  length  both  the  figures  stood  still,  and,  aSter  per- 
forming the  ceremony  of  holding  the  light  between 
thfm-^to  work  some  mysterious  charm,  1  thought- 
advanced  slowly  towards  the  house.  They  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  saw  no  more ;  but  dropping  the 
blind,  I  struck  the  match  I  held  in  my  ti^mbling 
hands,  lighted  my  candle,  and  tottered  towards  the 
door  of  my  room.  Had  a  legion  of  hobgoblin  fiends 
been  at  my  heels,  I  could  not  nave  been  more  terrified. 
I  literally  gasped  for  breath,  and  trembled  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  nold  my  candle.  Yet  I  durst  not  walk 
fast,  for  fear  of  the  light  going  out  and  leaving  me  in 
horrible  darkness.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Fanny's  room, 
and  had  reached  the  turning  in  the  passage  leading  to 
it,  which  was  near  the  front  staircase,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  the  hall  door.  Here  I  paused.  What 
did  I  hear  P  From  below,  outside  the  fronts  came  the 
sound  of  clanking  of  chajns.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  were  beinff  struck  against  the  very  door  itMuf. 
Then  I  distincUy  heard  a  key  grating  rustily  in  the 
lock.  In  another  moment  the  figures,  fantastic  or  real, 
would  have  forced  an  entrance,  and  might  ascend  to 
where  I  was.  Begardless  of  my  oanue,  I  flew  to 
Fanny's  room,  and  fell  fainting  at  her  door. 

OTHIRD  EPISODE. 

nr  wmcH  tbb  ghost  btobt  comes  tbxte. 

"What  made  her  faint,  do  you  think,  Dr.  Mao- 
donald  ?"  I  heuxl  Fanny  ask  the  question,  and  became 
aware  that  I  was  lying  on  a  soft  couch.  I  opened  my 
eyes.  They  rested  on  a  face  I  had  never  seen  before ; 
one  that  I  thought  the  most  beautiful  it  were  possible 
to  imagine.  I  thought  so  then ;  I  think  so  now ;  I 
shall  think  so  to  the  end  of  my  life.  It  was  lowered 
near  mine,  watching  me,  as  it  has  so  often  done  since. 
The  delicatelv-formed  lips  were  slightly  pressed  to- 
other ;  the  clear  blue  eyes  shone  like  orbs  of  light  in 
their  earnest  gaze;  the  dark  auburn  hair  hung  in 
confusion  over  the  fair  and  open  brow. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  I  asked.  The  words  caused  a  bright 
expression  to  come  over  the  face  that  bent  over  me; 
they  caused  the  lips  to  part,  and  the  eves  to  sparkle 
in  an  answering  smile.    "  Where  am  I  ? 

"Here,  in  my  room,"  returned  Fanny.  "Do  you 
feel  better,  dear  P" 

"  Yes.  But,  oh  1  Fanny,  come  nearer.  What  was 
it  ?  When  did  I  see  those  dreadful  creatures  ?  Tell 
me  what  it  all  means,  Fanny." 

"What  creatures?  What  do  you  mean?  What 
made  you  faint,  Bessie  ?" 

"Ohl  I  remember  it  all  now.  The  ghosts  your 
brother  spoke  of — ^I  saw  them.  They  woke  me  up, 
walking  up  and  down,  and  then  I  saw  them  in  the 
avenue,  and  as  I  was  coming  to  you  I  heard  them 
rattling  their  chains.  Oh,  Fanny!"  I  shuddered  to 
think  of  it,  but  Fanny  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  You  dear,  silly  little  thing !  Why  Alec  had  been 
to  spend  the  evemn^  at  a  nei^bour's,  and  was  return- 
ing home  with  Dr.  MacdonaXd,  whom  he  brought  here 
for  the  niffht,  to  save  his  going  twenty  miles  to  nis  own 
house.    Tney  must  have  been  the  ghosts  you  saw." 

"  We  are  very  tangible  ones,  at  any  rate,"  said  Dr. 
Macdonald. 
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*•  Was  it  really  yoxi  P'  I  asked,  imbelieTiiigly. 

"  It  really  was. 

"  Bwt  why  weipe  yoa  dancing  P* 

**  Dancing !  I  only  remember  walHng  Imame  most 
sedately  ana  properly." 

••  The  figures  I  sow  were  dancimc^ — «fc  least  they  were 
bowing  ai^  performing  all  sorts  of  qtteer  antics  np  and 
down  the  avenne.  They  went  baek  to  do  so  after  iiiey 
had  first  been  to  the  front  door.*' 

'*  Oh  I"  said  Br.  MacdonaM,  langfaing  as  heartily  as 
Tfuany  had  done.  *'  When  we  first  oame  to  the  door  we 
f onnd  we  had  dropped  the  key,  and  therefore  retamed 
to  find  it,  which  we  did  after  a  considerable  hnnt  in 
the  avenue.    This  aoooonts  for  our  dance !" 

I  hid  my  £Ebce  for  very  shame  that  I  should'  hsrre 
been  so  foolish  aa  to  allow  my  imagination  to  become 
so  excited. 

"  I'm  veiy  sorry  to  have  caused  enach  a  distuibance," 
I  said,  humbly. 

Dr.  Macdona]d  smiled,  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"It  is  we  who  ought  to  apologise.  Miss  Lynn. 
Come  in,  Alec,"  he  said,  "  and  help  me  ask  pardon  for 
the  fright  we  have  caused  Miss  Lynn.  I  am  glad  it  is 
nothing  worse.    I  could  not  make  it  out  at  all  at 

"  I'm  not  going  to  admit  Alec,"  interrupted  Fanny. 
**  It  is  too  late  to-night ;  besides,  Miss  Lynn  might 
prefer  being  intiT)duoed  in  rather  fuller  toilet.  So, 
good-night.  Alec,  Miss  Lynn  will  take  her  revenge  to- 
morrow. Good-night,  Dr.  Macdonald.  You,  too,  will 
have  to  answer  for  spoiling  our  beauty  sleep,  unless 
your  kindness  in  lookmg  after  the  principal  sufferer 
prevent  it." 

"  I  trust  the  sufferer's  generosity  will,  and  that  she 
will  sleep  well  the  rest  of  the  night.  Good-night, 
Miss  Carrick.     Good-night,  Miss  Lynn." 

My  visit  to Caatie  at  length  drew  to  a  close,  and 

the  evening  before  my  departui'e  arrived. 

I  dreaded  to  think  of  the  morrow ;  for  I  knew  that 
in  leaving  Scotland  I  should  be  leaving  what  I  cared 
for  'most  in  the  world.  I  should  be  leaving  him  who 
had  become  my  very  life.  I  dared  not  own  this,  and 
yet  I  knew  it  to  be  true.  I  had  seen  Duncan  Macdonald 
first  on  the  night  of  my  arrival ;  I  had  met  him  since 
at  skating-parties,  at  evening  parties,  in  walks  and  in 
rides.  I  had  learnt  to  admire,  esteem,  reverence  him 
—to  love  him.    And  what  more  than  that  was  possible  P 

Now  the  last  evening  was  come,  and  the  dream  was 
over.     So  thought  I. 

We  had  been  out  riding  all  the  afternoon,  and  on 
our  return  we  retired  to  our  respective  rooms  to  make 
the  necessary  alteration  in  our  dress  before  tea.  Mine 
accomplished,  I  went  down  into  the  drawing-room. 
One  person  only  was  there.  He  came  forward  to  greet 
me  as  I  entered. 

"  Good  evening.  Miss  Lynn." 

"  Good  evening,  Dr.  Macdonald.  I  did  not  know 
you  were  expected  this  evening,"  I  stammered. 

"  Did  you  think  I  should  let  you  go  without  saying 
good-bye P"  he  said,  gently.  "Perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  come  earlier;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late  now. 
I  am  come  to  ask  if  you  will  allow  me  to  escort  you  to 
London  to-morrow — I  am  going  there." 

What  a  joyous  light  seemed  to  burst  upon  me. 
Then  the  dream  was  not  over  yet — ^not  just  yet. 

"  This  is  rather  a  sudden  determination,  is  it  not  ?" 
I  said. 

"  I  have  thought  of  itr  for  some  time,"  replied  Dr. 
Macdonald.  "  But  I  did  not  make  up  my  mind  till  to- 
day— ^in  fact,  I  have  not  yet.  It  depends  on  you — 
whether  you  will  let  me  go.  I  want  to  see  your  father 
and  mother,  Bessie,  if  you  will  let  me — ^if  you  will — " 

What  need  to  add  more?  He  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  and — now  wo  are  married. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  it  was  none  of  the 


children  or  elders  of  the  Oanrick  fiunily  came  into  the 
drarwing-room  that  evening.  They  did  not ;  for  wfcen, 
after  miving  heard  the  gong  twice  sounded,  we  went 
into  the  tea-room,  we  found  them  all  seated  rcrand  the 
tal>le,  ready  to  greet  Duncan  and  me  with  8niil«»  wiiich 
I  am  sure  eontained  a  heartrer  welcome  tiian  was 
warranted  by  outward  circumstances. 

Thus  the  ghost  story  came  true,  in  that  I  fimt  saw 
my  husband  at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue. 

If  it  was  not  at  the  tevraee  end  it  was  at  the  other  ,- 
and  if  I  did  not  go  to  see  him,  he  came  to  see  me, 
which  I  think  by  far  the  bettee  plan. 

Frakc  Haki. 
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FBEiyA*l&  FOBTUNE. 

A  FAIST  TAOS. 

LiTTLB  Freda  lived  with  her  mother,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  a  charcoal-burner,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
forest.  It  was  a  tiny  little  hut,  that  she  and  her 
mother  were  glad  to  call  home,  and  yet  it  was  none 
the  less  dear  to  them  on  that  account.  For  i^bc^j  had 
lived  there  for  many  happy  rears  when  PVeda's  rather 
was  alive,  and  many  memories  of  him  fingered  about 
the  place. 

Freda's  mother  was  very  poor.  Her  father  the 
charcoal-burner  had  not  earned  much  monev,  and 
when  he  died  they  had  nothing  left  to  live  upon  except 
what  her  mother  made  by  neeolework,  and  what  Freda 
received  for  running  errands  into  the  neighbouring' 
town  for  the  fanners  who  lived  near  them.  Freda 
horself  did  not  complain  very  much  of  their  poverty, 
she  did  not  mind  imnning  about  with  bare  reet,  and 
knew  nothing  of  fashionable  clothing  j  but  with  her 
mother  it  was  different.  She  was  often  heard  to  be- 
wail her  hard  fiate  in  being  so  poor,  though  she  only 
desired  to  be  able  to  get  bread  for  herself  and  Freda, 
with  some  meat  on  feast  days ;  and  she  had  to  work 
very  hard  to  do  this,  sitting  up  often  far  into  the  night 
at  ner  sewing.  Freda  was  asleep  at  such  timef:,  and 
hardly  knew  now  hard  her  mother  worked.  Had  she 
known  it  I  think  she  would  have  tried  some  plan  by 
which  theymight  get  a  little  more  money,  sooner  than 
she  did.  What  her  plan  was  you  shall  hear  presently; 
but  at  the  time  my  story  begins  Freda  and  her  mother 
were  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  cottage  one  fine 
morning  in  autumn,  the  former  sewing,  and  Freda 
sitting  near  her  on  the  threshold,  watwiing  the  rei 
leaves  that  floated  down  in  the  keen  air  from  the  great 
trees  around  them. 

"You  have  to  work  very  hard,  mother,'*  she  said, 
looking  at  the  nimble  fingers  which  worked  so  unre- 
mittingly. 

"  I  don't  mind  hard  woi^,  Freda,"  said  her  mother, 
"if  I  can  only  make  enough  for  us  both  to  live  upon. 
But  I  do  not  get  such  good  prices  for  my  work  as  I 
used  to  do,  and  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  earn  enough 
to  keep  us." 

"Does  it?"  said  Frecbst,  opening  her  eyes  very  wide, 
"I  wish  I  could  help  you  more,  mother.** 

"  I  am  sure  you  wotdd  if  you  could,  my  child,  but 
you  see  there  is  not  much  work  for  little  girls  to  do. 
Ton  win  be  able  to  do  more  fbr  me  when  you  are 
older." 

"Yes,"  said  Freda.  "I  wish  I  could  grotr  older 
quicker,  mother." 

"  You  must  not  wish  that,  Freda,  though  I  am  glad 
you  want  to  help  me."  And  so  saying,  her  mother 
went  on  with  her  work,  as  though  the  talk  had  ist<!r- 
rupted  her. 

Freda  sat  and  wondered  how  she  could  help  L^ 
mother.  It  seemed  a  sad  thing  that  she  had  to  work 
so  hard,  when  a  great  manypeople  in  the  world  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  plar.  Hut  then  she  remembered 
that  her  mother  had  often  told  her  that  work  was  j 
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blessed  and  a  sacred  tiling,  no  matter  how  trivial  the 
kind  of  work,  if  ycra  always  did  your  best,  and  worked 
with  your  whole  neart.  Freda  always  tried  to  do  her 
best,  she  thought,  when  she  went  on  her  errands,  for 
after  aU  it  seemed  not  only  the  right  thing  to  do,  but 
the  easLeat.  Work  that  you  reaJly  give  your  whole 
mind  to,  ia  always  the  aowieflt  done. 

Freda  pandered  how  she  could  help  her  mother  all 
the  eyemng,  and  as  twilight  came  en  she  heaird  tiny 
voices  beside  her.  Two  field  mice  had  strayed  into 
the  forest,  and  were  holding  a  conversation.  Freda 
listened,  and  heard  that  they  were  talking  about  her. 

"  How  strange  it  is  that  Freda  doesn't  get  help  for 
her  mother,  who  has  to  work  so  hard,"  said  one.  "  We 
could  tell  her  where  to  go  and  get  it." 

"  Tes,'*  said  the  other,  *•  of  course  we  could.  Bright 
silver  and  gold  pieces  have  often  been  got  there  i  it  is 
really  a  pity  that  Freda  doesn't  go." 

Freda  heard  these  words  but  she  did  not  know  who 
was  speaking.  Presently,  however,  the  mice  came  out 
from  under  some  broad  leaves,  and  came  close  to  her. 
She  then  saw  who  it  had  b<^en,  and  cried  out,  "  O  my 
dear  mice!  I  heard  you  calkin^*;  do  tell  me  where  to  go 
to  get  the  silver  and  gold  pieces  to  help  my  mother 
with." 

And  the  mice  told  her,  for  she  had  often  been  kind 
to  them,  and  given  them  bread  and  milk  when  there 
was  veiy  little  food  to  be  got  in  the  forest.  They  told 
her  a  wonderful  story — so  wonderful,,  indeed,  that  she 
hardier  believed  at  first  that  it  would  come  true,  but 
you  will  see  that  it  all  did  in  the  end.  They  told  her 
to  go  beyond  the  forest,  to  the  foot  of  the  great  moun- 
tain that  rose  just  outside  it.  Then  to  go  a  little  way 
up  the  mountain,  to  where  two  brooks  divided,  and 
where  there  was  a  beautiful  plot  of  green  grass,  with 
the  trees  that  hung  over  the  streams  to  shelter  it,  and 
the  running  water  beside  it  to  keep  it  green  all  the 
year  round.  There,  they  said,  on  a  moonlight  night 
she  would  see  the  fairies  dancing,  and  if  she  could 
watch  till  the  morning,  when  they  were  just  going 
away,  and  ask  the  last  fairy  that  remained  for  a 
piece  of  silver,  telling  him  what  it  was  for,  he  would 
give  it  her. 

Fi'eda  was  delighted  to  hear  this,  and  that  very  night, 
as  there  was  the  harvest  moon,  she  determined  togo 
to  the  mountain,  and  watch  for  the  fairy  gift.  Bfer 
mother  laughed  at  her,  but  did  not  prevent  her  going, 
as  everybody  knew  Freda,  and  no  one  would  harm 
her. 

Tt  was  bright  moonlight  when  she  set  out,  and 
while  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  forest  the  moonbeams 
shone  bright  as  silver,  in  the  shade  of  the  great  trees 
it  was  all  the  more  dark  from  the  contrast.  As  Freda 
walked  along  a  robin  came  out  of  his  bed,  and  said, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  little  Freda  ?" 

And  Freda  said,  "  I  am  going  to  the  fairies  to  get 
some  money  to  help  my  mother. 

Then  the  robin  said,  "  Here  is  a  red  feather  from  my 
breast,  that  the  fairies  like ;  take  it  with  you."  And 
Freda  thanked  him,  and  went  on. 

Further  on  a  great  black  spider  came  out  of  a  hole, 
and  said,  "  Where  are  you  going,  little  Freda  P" 

And  Freda  said,  "  I  am  going  to  the  fairies  to  get 
some  money  to  help  my  mother.^ 

Then  the  spider  said,  "  Here  is  some  silk  that  I 
have  spun,  that  the  fairies  like ;  take  it  with  you."  And 
Freda  thanked  him,  and  went  on. 

Further  on  a  squirrel  came  running  down  a  branch 
to  her,  and  said,  "  Where  are  jrou  going,  little  Freda  ?" 

And  Freda  said,  **  I  am  going  to  the  fairies  to  get 
some  money  to  help  my  mo^er. 

Then  the  squirrel  saad,  "  Here  is  half  a  nutshell  that 
the  fairies  like ;  take  it  with  you."  And  Freda  thanked 
him,  and  went  on. 

When  she  got  io  the  end  of  the  wood  she  was  almost 
frightened,  for  the  gi'eat  mountain  looked  so  tall  and 


grand,  standing  proudly  up  in  the  moonlight,  with  its 
head  lost  in  the  clouds,  lout  as  she  drew  nearer  she 
saw  the  two  streams,  one  on  each  side  of  her,  shining 
like  rivulets  of  gold,  and  she  knew  she  was  gettin&r 
ne«r  the  faiir  ri£g,  and  went  on  boMIy.  ^ 

It  was  ra-Mier  hard  work  climbing  the  mountain,  it 
was  so  corered  with  bracken  and  bushes  of  furze,  but 
the  moon  gave  plenty  of  light,  so  that  Freda  could  see 
the  big  stones  and  other  obstacles  in  the  way,  and 
struggled  bravely  on.  As  she  drew  nearer  to  where 
the  brook  divided  she  heard  the  sound  c^  beautiful 
music,  which  seemed  to  keep  tune  with  the  chiming  of 
the  waters.  And  when  she  gained  the  level  spot 
where  was  the  fairy  ring,  what  a  wondeiful  sight  it 
was! 

There  were  the  fairies  dancing  madly  in  the  moon- 
light, round  and  roimd,  in  and  out,  capering  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  whirhng  about  like 
teetotums,  and  then  leaping  up  into  the  air  like  Jack- 
in-the-boxes,  till  Freda  gi'ew  almost  dizzy  as  she 
looked  at  them.  They  were  not  aU  dressed  alike. 
Some  wore  pale  green  tunics,  others  dresses  of  red  and 
blue,  and  some  had  robes  of  fur ;  hardly  two  of  them 
were  dressed  alike,  although  they  seemed  very  much 
alike  in  the  faces,  and  Freda  thought  that  perhaps 
they  dressed  differently  in  order  to  distinguish  each 
other. 

On  a  hillock  raised  a  little  above  the  grass  sat  a  veiy 
handsome  fairy,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  lovely 
fairy  lady  beside  him,  also  wearing  a  crown.  These 
were  the  king  and  queen  of  the  fairies  in  that  part  of 
the  country ;  perhaps,  even,  they  were  the  king  and 
queen  of  all  the  f  aines,  but  Freda  did  not  find  out  that 
As  she  watched  them  she  wondered  which  faiiy  would 
be  the  last  to  leave  the  ring,  and  be  the  one  to  whom  she 
would  have  to  make  her  request.  She  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  as  she  watched  she  heard  in  the  distance  a  cock 
crowing  in  some  farm-yard,  and  at  the  first  sound  all 
the  f  a^es  began  to  trip  away  and  disappear. 

And  at  last  there  was  only  one  left,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  hop  away  Freda  ran  up  to  him  and  said, 
"  Please,  Mr.  Faii-y,  my  mother  is  very  poor,  and  works 
ve^  hard.    WiU  you  give  her  some  money  ?" 

The  f^ury  was  a  funny  old-fashioned  looking  little 
fellow  in  a  red  jerkin,  and  he  looked  at  her  slyly  and 
said,  "  When  mortals  come  to  ask  such  favours  of  us, 
they  generally  bring  us  some  present.  What  have  you 
brought  me  for  myself  P" 

Then  Freda  was  glad  she  had  met  the  robin  in 
the  forest,  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  beautiful  red  feather 
for  your  cap." 

The  fairy  thanked  her,  and  seemed  very  pleased. 
But  he  said,  "  What  have  you  brought  me  for  my  wife  ?" 
And  Freda  remembered  the  spider's  gift,  and  said,  "  See 
this  beautiful  silk  ,*  it  will  make  your  wife  a  dress." 
And  the  fairy  took  it  and  was  very  much  delighted. 

But  he  said  again,  "  What  have  you  brought  me  for 
my  baby  P* 

Then  Freda  took  the  half  nutshell  that  the  squirrel 
had  given  her,  and  said,  **  I  have  brought  your  baby  a 

And  the  fairy  said,  '^  You  hare  given  me  beautifui 
presents,  and  now  I  will  give  you  something  in  return; 
Here  is  a  broad  piece  of  silver,  that  will  buy  all  your 
mother  will  want  for  a  whole  week.  I  will  give  you 
one  every  week  like  this,  but  it  must  be  upon  these 
conditions.  First,  you  must  always  do  the  marketing 
yourself  for  your  mother,  that  she  may  not  be  troubled 
about  it ;  and  secondly,  yoU'  must  always  spend  some 
of  the  money  on  other  people  who  are  as  poor  as  your- 
selves. Ton  must  always  do  some  good  with  it-,  or 
I  shall  give  you  no  more.  Tou  will  find  a  broad  silver 
piece  on  this  stone  every  Saturday  night,  but  whenever 
you  apply  the  money  to  please  yourself  instead  of 
doing  good  to  others,  you  will  find  it  there  no  more." 

And  then  the  tairy  put  the  money  on  the  stone  and. 
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vanislied,  and  Preda  went  home  verj  much  delighted 
to  her  mother,  who  was  astonished  at  all  she  had  seen, 
and  yexj  grateful  to  the  fairy  for  being  bo  kind  to 
them. 

They  8x>ent  the  money  on  food  and  dotbing,  and 
Freda  was  veiry  oarefol  to  do  the  marketing  foe  her 
mother,  and  always  to  bestow  some  of  the  money  upon 
people  in  the  city  who  were  poorer  than  themselves. 
Indeed,  the  fairy's  money  made  them  quite  rich,  and 
Freda's  mother  had  not  to  work  nearly  so  hard  at  her 
sewing,  nor  was  Freda  obliged  to  go  so  many  eirands 
into  l£e  town,  except  when  she  went  to  buy  provisions 
and  other  things  for  themselves. 

Regularly  eveiy  Saturday  Fi-eda  went  np  to  the 
fairy  ring,  and  took  the  broad  silver  piece  fi*om  the 
stone  on  which  the  fairy  had  laid  the  first  one.  It  was 
•curious,  howevei*,  that  she  never  saw  the  fairy  again. 
There  was  sometimes  a  curious  light  on  the  grass,  and 
Freda  used  to  f  ancjr  that  on  moonfieht  nights  she  could 
hear  the  elfin  music  again.  But  1  thinlc  that  it  was 
only  fancy,  and  that  she  mistook  the  rippline  of  the 
stream,  mingling  with  the  wind  in  the  brancnes,  for 
the  music ;  for  you  see  if  she  had  really  heard  the 
music  I  think  she  woidd  have  been  certain  to  see  the 
fairies,  and  she  never  saw  them  again. 

They  lived  very  happUy  on  the  fairy  gold  for  a  long 
time,  Freda  doing  exactly  what  the  fairy  had  told  her; 
till  one  day,  when  she  was  marketing  in  the  city,  she 
happened  to  stop  opposite  a  great  shop  where  tibere 
were  all  manner  of  beautif  id  dresses  and  bright-coloured 
ribbons.  Freda  had  often  seen  the  shop  before,  and 
admired  the  things  in  it,  but  to-day  they  seemed  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and  she  saw  one  rose-coloured 
ribbon  in  the  window  that  she  felt  she  would  give  any- 
thing to  possess. 

She  stood  for  a  long  time,  when  she  ought  to  have 
gone  away  at  once,  and  not  stayed  near  the  temptation. 
She  knew  she  had  no  rix^ht  to  buy  it  just  to  gi'atify 
herself,  for  the  money  in  her  pocket  was  fairy  money, 
and  was  not  given  her  for  such  a  purpose.  But  the 
rose-coloured  ribbon  looked  so  bright  and  |>retty,  that 
at  last  she  went  in  and  bought  it.  She  put  it  on  round 
her  neck,  and  then  went  home  through  the  wood. 

She  had  g^t  the  ribbon,  but  she  was  not  happy.  In 
the  first  place  there  was  a  poor  sick  girl  in  the  town  to 
whom  she  should  have  taken  a  little  wine,  and  now  that 
she  had  spent  the  money  she  could  not  do  it.  And 
then  as  she  went  through  the  wood  she  met  a  rough- 
looking  man,  who  stopj)^  her  and  took  hold  of  the 
ribbon,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  stolen  it.  Little 
girls  who  lived  in  the  forest,  he  said,  did  not  wear  such 
gay  ribbons,  and  could  not  afford  to  buy  them ;  she 
could  not  have  oome  by  it  by  fair  means.  And 
Freda  wept  bitterly,  for  she  had  never  been  called  a 
thief  before;  and  as  she  went  on  the  ribbon  seemed 
to  be  like  a  lump  of  lead  round  her  neck,  so  heavy 
was  it,  and  so  hateful. 

When  she  got  home  she  had  to  tell  her  mother 
all  she  had  done,  and  her  mother  was  very  grieved 
that  she  had  preferred  to  please  herself,  and  give  way 
to  her  pride,  instead  of  doing  good  to  others.  And 
worst  01  all,  when  she  walked  up  to  the  mountain  that 
night,  there  was  no  broad  silver  piece  on  the  stone, 
nor  on  any  night  after  that,  although  she  often  went 
to  se^,  thinking  that  the  fairy  woiud  have  forgiven 
her. 

There  was  no  more  fairy  money  for  Freda*  and  her 
mother  had  to  work  hard  at  needlework  again.  But 
as  Freda  grew  older  she  grew  able  to  help  her  mother 
a  great  deal,  and  they  were  able  to  do  without  the 
fairy's  help;  while  Freda  never  forgot  the  lesson  it 
had  taught  her. 

That  lesson  was  to  do  good  to  others  rather  than  to 

{>lease  ourselves,  and  it  is  a  lesson  I  hojpe  we  shall  all 
earn,  though  we  may  not  be  able,  like  Treda,  to  learn 
it  from  the  fairies. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

(  (kmliwmAfrom  page  MX) 

Like  many  other  games,  slightly  intellectual,  this  one  is  not 
without  its  amusing  little  sorpiiMs.  For  example,  it  gives  an 
opportunity  of  performing  a  feat  which  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  greatest  msthfnstjcjans  to  be  imposribie.  A  glance 
at  the  exainples  given  under  O  will  show  how  to  sqimre  the 
(word)  01  ROLE.  When  the  game  is  played  amoc^ 
persons  on  whom  a  small  joke  does  not  prooooe  a  lowering 
effect,  amusement  may  be  created  by  intentional  misspelling, 
or  by  putting  together  the  names  of  persons  and  suggestive 
epiUicis. 

A. 


AUNT  . 

A  D  A  M  : 

APPLE 

UTAH: 

DOLE: 

PLEAT 

N  A  S  0  ; 

ALPS: 

PERTH 

THOU. 

MESS. 

L  A  T  HE 
E  T  HE  B 

Explanati<m,'^V  T  A  H,  the  notorious  Moimon  seitkoieat 
in  the  United  States.  K  A  S  O,  name  rendered  fiuuous  by 
P.  OTidius  Naso,  the  Roikjon  poet  P  L  £  A  T,  old  form  of 
PLAIT:  "Hiding  base  sin  in  pleaid  of  majesty  "  (Suikspeare]. 


B. 

BOOK 

BAAL: 

BAAL; 

O  MR  I 

AGRA: 

AGUE: 

ORES 

ARMS: 

AUNT: 

KISS 

.   LASS. 

LETS. 

CAMP: 

C. 

CI  ROLE 

CAMEL 

ALOE: 

ITALIA 

:   A N  Y  TE 

MO  ON  : 

RATI  OS 

MYTHS 

PENT  . 

C  L I  EN  T 

ETHEL 

LI  0  NNE 

L  E  S  L  Y 

EASTER 

• 

Fxpl^V  £  N  T,  shut  up :  "  The  son  of  Clarence  I  have  peat 
up  cloae"  (Shahsp,).  ITALIA,  Latin  or  Italian  £or  Italu, 
RATIO  S,  plural  of  RATIO.  LIONNE.  French  for 
lioness,  A  N  X  T  E.  the  name  of  a  Greek  poetess  who  flooriskcd 
about  B.O.  700.    MYTHS,  stories. 

D. 


DRAM: 

DUCAT 

ROME: 

U  T  I  C  A 

AMOS  : 

C  I  VI  S 

MESS. 

ACIDS 

T  AS  S  0 

Expl, — ^D  U  C  A  T,  a  coin  of  several  European  countries. 
U  TIC  A,  the  city  whero  Cato  committed  snicride:  ''Pesit 
up  in  Utica  *'  {AddUan).  C  I  Y  I  S,  a  Latin  word  familiar  to  all 
in  Uie  phrase,  Civis  Rojiianus  sum,  T  A  8  S  O,  the  fiinious 
Italian  poet. 

E. 

EVE: 
VIE: 
EEL. 


ETON 
TOME 
O  ME  R 
NERO 


EVANS: 
VENAL: 
A  N  N  I  B: 
NAIVE: 
SLEEP. 


Expl^-O  M  E  R,  a  Hebrew  measure.  N  A  I  V  EjaFreacu 
word,  almost  naturalised  amongst  us,  and  signifying  prutty 
much  the  same  as  unaffedted. 


FACT: 

F. 
FATHER: 

FRANCE 

AGUE: 

A  T  HE  N  E: 

RE  M  O  B  A 

CURL: 

THIRDS: 

AMI  C  U  S 

TELL. 

H  E  RMI  T 

N  0  C  U  I  T 

ENDIVE 

CRUISE 

RESTED. 

E  A  S  TK  R 

JErpZ.— A  T  H  E  N  E,  or  A  T  H  E  N  A,  the  name  of  a 
goddess  in  the  Greek  mytholowr.  ENDIVE,  the  name  of  a 
plant  R  E  M  O  R  A,a  small  fish  found  in  the  Meditertancfln 
and  other  seas.  AMI  CUS^Latin,a/rMfi(l.  N  O  C  U  I  T, 
a  Latin  Terb.  Our  correspondent, "  Lucy/'  will  see  that  wv 
have  complied  with  her  request,  and  squared  the  word  •*  France,** 
We  should  like  to  see  the  new  games  to  which  she  alludcA 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 

ATFAIA  OF  THX  lOE-HOCSI. 

EAl^T.y  Um  next  monung  a  paper  was  served  on 
WileuBki  bearing  the  stamp  and  seal  of  the  rerolu- 
tionoiy  government.  It  sommoned  him  to  appear 
at  the  place  of  meeting  already  fixed  upon  at  nine 
inateod  of  eleTen  o'clock.  It  waa  deliTered  into  Wi- 
leneki's  own  hands;  bat  it  bore  no  name  eitber  of 


"So  the  rel^^uitmellt  has  token  place,  Knba,"  said 
Wilenski  to  the  messenger.  "And  tbej  call  as  the 
party  of  action  1  It  is  t^e  Bosaiaos  who  have  acted 
while  we  were  onl;  thinking  about  it.  Gome  in  and 
tell  na  what  has  happened  this  morning.  I  was  jaat 
going  oat.  Is  there  mncli  excitament  in  the  town  f " 
deal,"  BUBwered  the  messenger    "  and 
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two  spies  have  been  executed,  one  on  tlie  bouleyards 
the  o^er  in  the  street  of  the  Cracow  suburb/' 

"  Did  the  poor  fellows  escape  the  police  ?" 

"Certainly.  The  second  one  stabbed  his  criminal 
in  presence  of  at  least  a  hundred  persons;  but  of 
course  no  one  interfered." 

"  I  should  think  not,  if  they  were  Poles !" 

Ferrari  had  become  quite  accustomed  to  hear  assas- 
sins spoken  of  witn  pity,  sympathy,  and  almost  with 
respect.  Accordingly  he  was  not  at  all  astonished  by 
the  above  conversation,  which,  to  a  pei^son  newly 
arrived  in  Warsaw,  might  have  appeared  strange. 

"  Come,"  said  Wilenski  to  Fen-ari  after  a  few  more 
remarks  had  been  exohanged;  "let  us  go  to  the 
convent.    We  have  not  much  time  to  lose." 

"  When  shall  you  be  back,  father  ?"  asked  Thecla. 

"  Not  until  late  in  the  afternoon,"  replied  the  con- 
spirator.   "  At  least  I  think  not ;  but  it  is  uncertain." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  P  Shall  I  hear  from  you  in 
the  course  of  the  day  ?"  inquired  Adam. 

"Keep  yourself  in  readiness,  that  is  all  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  the  experienced  one.  "  We  do  not  know 
what  may  take  place,  not  how  soon." 

Wilenski  kissed  Theola,  embraced  Adam,  and  went 
off,  accompanied  by  Ferrari,  and  followed  by  his  dog, 
in  the  direction  of  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines. 
£uba  had  been  sent  on  before  to  announce  that 
Wilenski  was  coming. 

Wilenski  did  not  take  the  same  direction  as  Kuba. 
After  walking  some  distance  he  entered  a  private  house, 
and  passed  out  at  a  back-entrance  into  a  garden.  At 
the  end  of  the  garden  there  was  an  ice-house,  which 
communicated  by  an  underground  passage  with  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  basement  of  the  Ui*8uline8'  con- 
vent. 

"  I  fancied  tome  one  was  following  us,"  said  the  expe- 
rienced conspirator  to  Ferrari,  as  they  groped  their 
way  along  the  pajssage.  "  But  where  is  Jan  ?  Did  he 
not  come  out  with  us?  Ah!  I  should  like  to  catch 
any  one  following  us  here." 

The  passage  was  about  four  feet  high  by  three 
broad ;  and  a  duel  in  such  a  place  would  indeed  have 
been  an  awkward  affair  for  the  least  determined  of  the 
combatants. 

Wilenski  was  quite  right  in  imagining  that  he  had 
been  followed,  and  also  in  believing  that  he  had  not 
left  home  unattended  by  his  dog.  A  beggar  to  whom 
he  had  given  alms  as  he  came  out  of  his  house 
had  walked  slowly  after  him,  and  had  watched  him 
until  he  saw  him  turn  a  comer;  then,  as  the  little  dog, 
after  the  manner  of  little  dogs,  loitered  behind,  the 
beggar  called  it  to  him,  caught  it  up,  caressed  it,  and 
when  the  poor  thing  at  last  began  to  struggle  to  get 
away,  wrapped  it  up  in  the  ample  folds  of  his  tattered 
old  cloak,  so  that  it  could  not  howl,  and,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  breathe. 

The  beggar  continued  to  keep  Wilenski  and  Ferrari 
in  sight  until  they  entered  the  house  with  the  garden. 
Then  he  made  a  sign  to  a  commissionaire  who,  hitherto, 
had  remained  quite  in  the  background.  The  com- 
missionaire came  forward,  listened  to  the  directions 
given  to  him  by  the  beggar,  and  hurried  on  to  the 
house  which  Wilenski  had  just  entered.  He  knocked 
at  the  door,  and,  on  the  porter  opening  it,  asked  for 
the  first  name  which  occurred  to  him. 

The  house  was  an  immense  one.  It  was  several 
stories  high,  and  each  story  held  a  whole  colony  of 
lodgers. 


"  What  floor,  and  what  number  ?"  asked  the  porter. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  commisiioiiair& 

"  If  you  don't  know  the  number  of  his  apartment 
how  do  you  expect  to  find  him  P  Tell  me  the  gentle- 
man's number,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  he  lircs; 
that  is  to  say  if  he  does  live  here,  which  is  not  at  all 
certain.    But  why  don't  you  look  on  the  board  ?" 

The  porter,  querulous  and  talkative  like  all  pcirti^ 
pointed  to  a  large  black  board,  on  which  some  hundrrl 
different  names  were  chalked.  The  commissiondir* 
went  up  to  the  board  as  if  to  look  for  the  name  <>[ 
the  man  he  was  not  looking  for,  and  in  doing  so  cast 
his  eyes  round  the  place,  and  made  a  rapid  rccou* 
naissance. 

"  Two  staircases,  at  least  two  entrances,  one  in  fr^Lt 
and  one  at  the  back,  and  a  large  garden." 

That  was  all  he  could  report,  when,  after  eearcliiiiir 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  endentlj 
unfindable,  he  returned  to  communicate  his  obeen-a- 
tions  to  his  employer,  the  beggar. 

"  That  isn't  much,"  said  the  beggar ;  "  but  the  men 
can  be  caught  all  the  same.  There  is  no  animal  so 
faithful  as  the  dog,  and  I  reckon  above  all  on  tbe 
fidelity  of  this  poodle.  Take  this  line  to  the  cbiei  A 
the  seventh  police  district,"  he  added,  scribbling  a  few 
words  in  his  pocket-book,  and  tearing  out  the  leaf  t<^ 
give  to  the  commissionaire.  **  You  need  not  come 
back  yourself  unless  you  particularly  desire  it  Tbe 
porter  would  know  you  again,  and  before  to-morrow 
morning  you  would  be  a  dead  man." 

The  beggar  had  sent  an  order  for  half  a  oompanj  of 
gendarmes  to  be  ready  in  five  minutes.  In  the  mean- 
while he  hired  a  droschky,  drove  home,  threw  off  hk 
beggar's  apparel,  put  on  the  undress  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  police,  and,  still  carrying  the  little  dog.  gi»t 
into  another  droschky,  and  told  the  driver  to  take  him 
as  fast  as  possible  to  the  police  office. 

The  officer  of  police,  followed  by  his  detachment, 
and  bearing  Wilenski's  poodle  in  his  arms,  marched 
straight  to  the  house  which  Wilenski  had  been  seen 
to  enter. 

At  about  twenty  yards'  distance  he  put  down  tk 
dog,  which  ran  to  tiie  door,  and,  finding  it  shut,  began 
to  whine. 

At  first  the  portw  refused  to  open. 

"  You  are  ordered  to  open  in  the  name  of  the  law," 
cried  the  officer. 

"  Who  orders  me  P" 

**  I,  an  officer  commanding  gendarmes.  Open  Has 
moment,  or  I  will  fire  through  tlie  door." 

''One  second,"  said  the  porter;  and  the  moment 
afterward  the  door  was  opened. 

"Bascairezdaimed  the  officer,  as  he  stmck  tk- 
porter  in  the  face,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  blow  jour 
brains  out  with  my  revolver.  Say  one  word  and  I 
will  shoot  you." 

The  porter  did  not  accept  the  polite  inritation,  anJ 
accordingly  was  not  shot. 

"  Now,  you  confounded  poodle,  show  us  where  juur 
master  is !" 

This  the  innocent  animal  was  already  proceeding  tu 
do.  It  ran  up  one  stairoase,  down  another,  and  stood 
barking  in  front  of  a  door  which  led  to  the  g»rd«L 

"  Open  that  door !"  said  the  officer. 

"  I  have  not  the  key,"  answered  the  porter. 

**  I  shall  break  the  door  to  pieces  and  your  head  al» 
if  it  is  not  opened  this  moment.*' 
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^*  One  second/'  begged  the  porfcer,  *'  wliile  I  fetch  the 
kej."  He  ran  for  it,  attended  by  a  gendarme,  in  whose 
special  custody  he  had  now  been  placed,  and  in  half 
a  minute  retorned  with  it  in  his  hand. 

When  the  door  was  opened  the  nnhappy  poodle 
sprang  into  the  garden  and  made  direct  for  the  ice- 
Louse.  The  officer,  followed  by  the  gendarmes,  ran 
alter  it,  but  on  entering  the  ice-house  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  dog.  It  had,  in  fact,  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
aubterraneasi  passage  making  its  way  towards  the 
convent  of  the  Ursulines, 

"  Where  is  the  dog  P  Where  in  the  name  of  the 
fiend  is  the  accxirsed  poodle  P"  cried  the  officer. 

"  Your  excellency  saw  him  just  as  much  as  I  did," 
replied  the  porter. 

**  Where  is  the  dog  P  I  am  not  going  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  in  this  manner/'  repeated  the  officer ;  but  no 
dog  was  to  be  found. 

"It  can't  bounder  the  ice,"  said  the  officer;  "but 
there  is  really  no  knowing." 

The  porter  was  told  to  clear  all  the  ice  out  of  the 
ice-house ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  neither  Wilenski 
nor  Ferrari  nor  the  poodle  were  found,  but  that  the 
secret  passage  was  discoTcred. 

**  I  shall  get  a  decoration  for  this,"  said  the  officer  to 
himself ;  **  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
promotion;  and  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  they 
were  to  give  me  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  gratuity. 
This  comes  of  acting  in  chief,  which  a  superior  man 
like  myself  should  always  do.  If  that  brute  Qontchalin 
were  here — ^pompous  old  idiot ! — I  should  have  to  send 
in  my  report  through  him,  and  he  would  claim  all  the 
credit  for  it.  Thank  you,  your  excellency !  Let  honour 
be  given  where  honour  is  due.  This  certainly  promises 
to  be  a  very  brilliant  afiair !" 

"The  poodle  has  decidedly  gone  into  that  hole," 
remarked  one  of  the  gendarmes  at  this  moment. 

"  Yes,  blockhead,  and  you  shall  go  there  after  it," 
replied  the  officer.  "  But,  no !  you  would  do  no  good ; 
you  would  catch  no  one ;  you  would  be  caught  yourself, 
and  the  alarm  would  be  given." 

He  thought  of  sending  on  the  porter  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  after  handcuffing  him  and  tying  a  chain 
to  his  leg  to  prevent  his  going  too  fast.  But  this  also 
seemed  impracticable;  for  however  many  gendai*mes 
he  might  send  after  him  it  would  be  easy  for  the  con- 
spirators to  kill  them  one  by  one  as  they  came  out  at 
the  other  end.  Perhaps,  too,  the  porter  really  knew 
nothing  about  the  subterranean  passage.  That,  how- 
ever, he  reflected,  could  be  ascertained  in  the  proper 
manner. 

With  a  view  to  the  future  settlement  of  the  point,  he 
ordered  a  corporal  to  take  four  gendarmes  and  march 
the  porter  off  foi*thwith  to  the  police  station ;  whence, 
in  due  order  of  proceeding,  he  was  sent  to  the  fortress 
to  await  his  examination. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  ice  was  replaced  in  the  ice- 
house and  the  ice-house  surrounded  by  gendarmes. 
Three  gendarmes  were  posted  in  the  ice-house  itself, 
just  above  the  entrance  to  the  passage,  so  that  they 
could  see  but  not  be  seen  by  any  one  issuing  from  its 
mouth.  The  officer,  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  stood 
behind  the  three  gendarmes,  whose  orders  were  not  to 
fii-e,  but  to  make  every  effort  to  capture  all  who  came 
out  of  the  passage,  and  to  capture  them  alive.  Dead 
ptisoners  cannot  be  made  to  tell  tales;  but  torture 


is  sometimes  fotmd  to  have  that  effect  upon  live 
ones. 

The  gendarmes  waited  and  waited  until  it  began  to 
grow  dark,  and  until  they  began  to  say  to  one  anothei*, 
that  though  the  dog  had  apparently  run  into  the  hole, 
it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  any  men  had  done  so.  At 
last  it  became  a  joke  among  them  that  fifty  gendarmes 
were  waiting,  and  had  now  been  waiting  seven  hours, 
with  loaded  muskets,  in  order  to  catch  one  poodle,  who 
had  run  away  from  them  and  refused  to  come  back. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

AFFAIR  OF  THE  ICB-HOUSB  {eontinued). 

Thbsb  seven  hours  had  been  employed  by  Wilenski 
and  the  other  members  of  the  revolutionary  committee 
in  disputing,  in  upbraiding  one  another  for  what  had 
passed*  and  in  endeavouring  to  concert  some  general 
plan  of  action  for  the  future.  Wilenski,  one  or  two 
students,  and  a  few  Polish  officers  who  had  served  in 
the  Russian  army,  were  for  beginning  the  insurrection 
forthwith.  Others  thought  that  now  the  recruitment 
had  actually  taken  place,  there  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  military  preparations  were  more 
complete. 

Wilenski  maintained  that  if  such  a  flagrant  iigustice, 
such  a  monstrous  provocation  as  the  arbitrary  con- 
scription were  left  without  a  response,  the  nation  would 
lose  all  self-respect.  It  was  a  blow,  he  declared, 
which  demanded  a  blow  in  return.  If  it  were  submitted 
to  in  patience,  then  there  was  no  humiliation,  no  de- 
gradation which  they  might  not  expect,  and  which, 
indeed,  they  would  not  deserve, 

"  But  if  we  fail — and  we  cannot  succeed  unless  we 
obtain  assistance  from  abroad — ^the  whole  country  will 
be  ruined,"  argued  a  member  of  the  moderate  party. 

"  It  will  be  ruined  in  a  moral  sense  if  we  do  nothing," 
replied  Wilenski.  "  As.  for  the  insurrection  failing,  a 
dozen  insurrections  may  fail,  but  the  thirteenth  will 
succeed.  As  for  being  helped  from  abroad,  we  have 
always  been  promised  help  from  abroad,  and  the  help 
has  never  come.  It  is  no  use  waiting  for  thai.  Never- 
theless, you  who  do  count  on  foreign  assistance,  tell 
me  whether  anything  coxdd  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
foreigners  on  our  behalf  more  surely  than  the  ciniel, 
cowardly  act  that  has  just  been  perpetrated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  the  Russian  government  P  If  that 
does  not  move  them,  be  sure  that  they  will  remain  deaf 
to  all  cries  that  can  ever  reach  them  from  unhappy 
Poland." 

Just  then  the  whining  of  a  dog  was  heard  outside. 
Ferrari  opened  the  door,  and  Jan  made  his  appearance. 

"Poor  little  Jan  1"  said  Wilenski,  taking  the  poodle 
up  in  his  arms ;  "  so  you  did  find  us  after  all." 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,"  began  an  old  gentleman, 
who  of  course  belonged  to  the  moderate  party,  and 
who  had  attended  the  meeting  with  the  best  and  most 
conciliatory  intentions. 

"  Please  don't  mention  the  treaty  of  .Vienna,"  said 
Wilenski  "  Whenever  our  country  has  been  partitioned 
the  partition  has  always  been  formally  consecrated  by 
a  treaty.  There  is  one  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
or  in  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  Poland,  by  which 
the  punishment  of  exile  is  specially  forbidden.  I  spent 
sixteen  years  of  my  life  in  Siberia,  and  I  have  l^ree 
relations  there,  and  twenty  intimate  friends,  at  this 
moment." 
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''  I  was  only  going  to  observe/'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, **  that  certain  rights  are  promised  to  us  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  which  rights  we  have  never  fully 
enjoyed,  and  which  are  now  altogether  denied.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  cabinets  of  Europe  it  is  on  this  ground, 
and  this  ground  only,  that  we  must  base  oui*  represen- 
tations." 

"In  matters  of  this  kind,"  said  an  officer,  "one 
cabinet  always  supports  another.  They  may  appear  to 
differ  on  some  points,  but  at  bottom  they  are  opposed 
to  revolution  wherever  it  may  show  itself." 

"  Yet  Fi'ance  helped  the  Italians,  France  and  Eng- 
land helped  tlie  Belgians,  all  Europe  helped  the 
Greeks,"  remarked  one  of  the  students. 

"However  that  may  have  been,"  said  WUenski, 
"  the  first  thing  wo  have  to  do  is  to  help  ourselves ; 
and  if  we  mean  to  do  it  at  all  it  must  be  at  once,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  next  week.  We  must  send 
off  two  men  to  Paris ;  our  friend  here  (pointing  to 
Ferrari)  will  find  means  to  telegi*aph  to  London ;  and 
by  this  day  week  all  Polish  officers  abroad  who  wish  to 
be  at  the  frontier  will  have  had  time  to  get  there." 

The  old  gentleman  and  his  friend,  the  other  member 
of  the  moderate  pai*ty,  again  urged  prudence;  until  at 
last  they  were  charged  with  want  of  patriotism. 

"  If  the  recruitment  had  been  effected  on  a  greater 
scale,  and  all  over  the  country  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Wilenski,  "  the  insurrection  instead  of  being  difficult 
would  have  been  impossible.  There  are  plenty  of 
aristocrats  in  Warsaw  friends  of  the  conquerors  rather 
than  of  the  conquered,  who  would  not  have  regretted 
such  a  result." 

"  Do  you  mean  thafe  for  me  ?"  asked  the  younger  of 
the  two  moderate  men  hastily. 

"  Or  for  me  ?"  inquii'ed  the  old  gentleman,  flaming 
up  at  the  same  time, 

"  What  should  you  say,"  continued  the  younger  of 
the  two  moderates,  "  if  I  wci'o  to  accuse  you  of  desii-ing 
the  ruin  of  your  country  merely  that  you  may  play  the 
part  of  an  insurgent  chief  for  a  few  weeks  P" 

"  I  should  say  that  you  lied  I"  cried  Wilenski,  who 
had  now  lost  all  self-control. 

The  moderate  man  rushed  towards  him  as  if  to  give 
him  a  blow,  but  was  held  back  by  the  old  gentleman 
and  by  one  of  the  officers. 

Ferrari  and  the  student  who  had  spoken  about  Italy 
and  Belgium  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  appease 
Wilenski. 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  whether  it 
be  right  or  not  that  we  should  at  this  moment  ti*y  our 
force  against  the  Russians,  it  certainly  is  most  unbe- 
coming that  our  patriots  should  quari'd  among  them- 
selves. Thaddeus,"  he  continued,  addi-essing  his  mode- 
rate friend,  "you  should  apologize  to  Pan  Wilenski 
instantly.'' 

What !  for  being  called  a  liar  by  him  ?" 
For  thoughtlessly,  and  without  any  serious  inten- 
tion, imputing  utterly  unworthy  motives  to  him." 

"  I  said,  count,"  explained  Wilenski,  "  that  I  would 
call  any  man  a  liar  who  dared  to  accuse  me  of  specu- 
lating in  the  misfortunes  of  my  countiy.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  reject  so  shameful  a  charge  with  too 
much  indignation." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  on  my  honour,  Pan  Wilenski," 
said  the  young  man  addressed  as  Maddens,  who  was 
related  to  the  count.  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  forgive 
me.    I  spoke  without  thinking  what  I  was  saying." 

*''No  one  is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  the  abso- 
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lute  necessity  of  securing  a  perfect  understanding 
and  co-operation  between  our  two  great  political 
parties,"  replied  Wilenski  "I  should  ask  yon  for 
your  hand  on  patriotic  grounds,  but  I  do  so  on  personal 
grounds  also.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  offended  you, 
Pan  Thaddeus." 

Several  officers  who  had  served,  some  in  the  Kussian, 
some  in  the  Prussian,  some  in  the  Anstriaii  army; 
one  or  two  Garibaldian  chiefs ;  a  few  revolntioniBts  of 
that  amvus  rrwrabilia  of  revolution,  1848,  were  now  con- 
sulted as  to  the  immediate  practicability  of  the  insur- 
rection in  a  purely  military  point  of  view. 

The  soldiei's  wci'e  all  in. favour  of  fighting ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  their  recommendation,  the  general 
rising  was  fixed  for  that  day  week-— or  rather  for  the 
eve  of  that  day  week,  being  exactly  seven  days  and 
nights  from  the  night  of  the  recruitment. 

Wilenski  asked  permission  to  command  one  of  the 
bands  intended  to  operate  near  Warsaw,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  so.  One  of  the  iron-masters  of  the 
capital  promised  to  take  the  whole  of  his  workmen, 
numbering  some  hundreds,  into  the  field,  and  was 
nominated  their  chief.  But  most  of  the  commanders  of 
detachments  were  officers  who  had  either  been  trained 
in  regular  armies,  or  who  had  seen  active  service 
in  ha^-fought  insurrectionary  campaigns. 

It  was  settled  that  no  rising  should  be  attempted  in 
the  capital ;  but  already  a  number  of  the  younger  in- 
habitants, di'eading  a  continuation  of  the  forced  re- 
ciniitment,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods  axonnd 
Waraaw ;  and  Wilenski  determined  to  give  them  some 
sort  of  organization  without  a  day's  delay. 

At  last  the  conclave  broke  up,  but  not  untO  the 
prior  of  the  convent  had  blessed  the  enterprise  in 
which  its  members  were  about  to  engage. 

Two  of  the  three  of  the  most  innocent-looking'  of 
the  conspirators,  and  a  few  strangers  to  Warsaw,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  known  to  the  police,  left  the 
convent  in  the  usual  way. 

Others,  who  had  reason  to  suppose  themselves  de«p 
in  the  police  books,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  exonr- 
sions  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  when  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  them,  waited  tmtil  it 
was  dark,  and  then  climbed  the  wall  of  the  convent 
garden  into  a  field,  which  communicated  with  one  of 
the  outer  boulevards. 

Wilenski  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  at  once.  He 
knew  how  anxious  his  children  would  be  tmtil  his 
retiu-n.  So  taking  up  Jan  in  his  arms — he  was  deter- 
mined this  time  that  the  little  thing  should  not  be 
lost — he  entered  the  passage,  sent  Jan  on  before,  and 
with  bent  back  and  doubled-up  knees  groped  his  way 
after  him.  FeiTari  followed  Wilenski,  and  an  officer 
called  "  Eugene  "  followed  Ferrari. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  passage  stood  the  three 
gendarmes  and  the  officer  of  the  police,  still  watching  to 
see  when  the  ice  which  they  had  loosely  replaced  at  and 
about  the  mouth  would  be  disturbed. 

"  It  moves !"  whispered  one  of  the  gendacmes,  in  a 
less  noble  tone  than  that  in  which  Galileo  may  be 
supposed  to  have  said  epur  si  muove  I 

The  head  of  the  little  poodle,  itself  as  white  as  snow. 
was  seen  as  he  struggled  to  push  on  one  side  the  lompe 
of  ice  which  partially  blocked  up  the  passage. 

"  Seise  the  little  beast  and  wring  its  neck.  It  wxQ 
bark  when  it  sees  us,"  whispered  the  officer  of  police. 

The  quickest  of  the  three  gendarmes  exeented  the 
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order,  and  Tmmg  tihe  neck  of  poor  tittle  Jan  as  readily 
—indeed,  mncli  more  readily — ^than  he  would  have 
blown  his  nosa 

Wilenki'a  little  favourite  uttered  one  cry  and  was 
dead;  but  that  one  cry  was  heard  by  its  master. 

"Jan I  Jan!  what  is  the  matter?  Stefan,  are  you 
there  P"  he  called  out,  as  he  hurried  on  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  passage. 

"  He  calls  for  St^&m,"  obeerred  the  police  officer  to 
himself.    "  I  must  remember  that." 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  to  the 
gendarmes,  '*  down  upon  him.  Use  yotir  bayonets  if 
necessaiyy  but  do  not  on  any  account  shoot  him.'' 

Wilenski  has  been  spoken  of  emphatically  as  a 
conspirator  of  experience.  He  was  not  the  man,  then, 
to  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and — for  instance — ^to 
fire  at  an  enemy  merely  because  he  had  been  provoked 
by  him.  He  understood  the  art  of  reserving  his  fire, 
and  saw  that  a  shot  aimed  at  one  of  the  gendarmes 
who  now  stood  ready  to  seize  him  would  be  worse  than 
wasted. 

The  fiist  thing  he  thought  of  was  not  how  to  save 
himself,  but  how  to  save  his  associates  and  the  secret 
of  the  subterranean  passage  to  the  monastery,  where 
the  few  papers  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
insurrectionaty  movement  were  kept.  He  turned  his 
head  round,  and  called  out  in  French,  "Back,  Stanislas ! 
back,  Eugene !  retreat  and  bum  the  bridge  !" 

"  I  shall  stay,"  said  Ferrari.  "  We  are  discovered.  I 
will  share  your  fate." 

"  Back,  madman  I  Full  him  back,  Eugene !  He  will 
ruin  everything." 

Eugene  was  not  a  conspirator  of  experience,  but  he 
was  a  conspirator  of  natural  genius,  and  understood 
that  nothing  was  so  absurd  as  to  be  heroic  at  the 
wrong  time. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  on  a  bed  of  roses  ?"  he  said 
reproachfully  to  Ferrari,  after  he  had  forced  him  to 
turn  round  and  follow  him  on  his  way  back  to  the 
monastery.  ''Do  I  not  feel  the  pain  of  remaining 
quietly  here,  while  poor  Wilenski,  at  twenty  yards' 
distance,  is  in  the  hands  of  those  savages  ?" 

Wilenski,  however,  was  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  savages.  He  tried  to  get  up  a  parley  with  his 
captors  before  resigning  himself  finally  into  their 
power. 

"  Come  out,  .and  let  your  accomplices  come  out  too," 
cried  the  police  officer. 

"  Then  call  oflF  your  men ;  I  don't  want  to  be  shot 
like  a  rabbit  in  a  warren." 

"  Gome  out,  or  you  will  be  pricked  with  the  bayonet." 

"  Call  your  men  off,  and  I  will  be  out  in  a  moment." 

"I  make  no  terms  with  rebels,"  said  the  police 
officer  in  a  tone  of  great  magnificenoe. 

*'  Seize  him,"  he  called  out  at  last ;  "  and,  if  he  tries 
to  escape,  bayonet  him." 

"  No ;  I  will  give  myself  up,"  said  Wilenski,  seeing 
clearly  that  he  had  now  nothing  else  to  do. 

Thereupon  he  crawled  out,  stood  up,  stretched  him- 
self, and«  looking  hard  at  the  police  officer,  said  to 
him :  "  I  saw  you  before  this  morning,  and  I  shall 
know  you  now  whatever  disguise  you  put  on." 

"You  threaten  me  I  The  criminal,  on  being  ar- 
rested, used  threats  and  menaces.  I  shall  remember 
that  at  your  examination." 

"You  win  remember  it  afterwards  as  well,"  said 
'Wilenski   who  calculated  that  Ferrari,  and  the  officer 


called  Eugene,  had  now  had  time  to  proceed  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  their  retreat,  and  for  his  own 
port  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper.  Unfortunately, 
too,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  carcass  of  poor  little  Jan. 

"  You  are  looking  at  your  dog — ^your  faithful  dog, 
who  betrayed  you  P" 

"  It  is  only  dogs,  and  sons  of  dogs  like  you,  who 
betray  men,"  repKed  Wilenski. 

**  Let  us  pacify  him,  captain,"  cried  several  of  the 
gendarmes.  "It  is  a  sin  to  let  him  speak  as  he 
does." 

"Where  are  your  accomplices P"  demanded  the 
police  officer. 

"  My  friends  are  where  you  wiU  never  find  them," 
answered  Wilenski. 

"  GU>  in  after  them  and  bring  them  out !"  said  the 
police  officer. 

Wilenski  replied  only  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

*'  Drive  him  in  with  the  bayonet,"  he  cried,  address- 
ing one  of  the  gendarmes.  "  You  will  be  followed  by 
a  sufficient  force." 

Wilenski  drew  a  revolver  and  presented  it  at  the 
man.  "  Come  one  step  nearer  and  I  fire,"  he  said.  The 
man  continued  to  approach,  and  Wilenski  shot  him 
through  the  head. 

The  two  other  gendarmes  now  fired  at  the  same 
time  at  Wilenski,  who  fell  mortally  wounded. 

He  opened  his  mouth,  closed  it,  murmured,  "  Poor 
Thecla !"  and  died. 

The  thirty  or  forty  gendarmes  who  had  remained 
outside  now  came  crowding  into  the  ice-house.  The 
officer  was  in  a  tremendous  rage. 

"  What  a  couple  of  bungling  blockheads  you  are  ?* 
he  exclaimed.  "Why  the  deuce  did  you  kill  himP 
What  do  you  mean  by  it  P  I  will  have  you  put  under 
arrest;  I  will  have  you  flogged!  One  of  the  chief 
robbers  in  the  revolntionai-y  government!  I  would 
have  forced  him  to  teU  cveiything.  I  would  have 
skinned  him  alive  rather  than  that  he  should  have 
remained  silent.    And  now !" 

The  police  officer  looked  at  the  scarcely  dead  body  of 
poor  Wilenski,  and  shed  a  tear.  It  was  probably  the 
first  time  that  he  had  felt  moved  in  the  presence  of 
death.  "  O  my  promotion !"  he  said  to  himself.  "  But 
for  those  accursed  shots  I  might  have  been  a  colonel, 
and  have  won  the  order  of  St.  George.  At  present  I 
shall  scarcely  get  made  a  major,  and  shall  have  to  put 
up  with  the  cross  of  St.  Anne." 

It  was  now  useless  to  think  of  pursuing  FeiTari. 
The  gendarmes  would  pretend  that  they  were  unable  to 
make  their  way  along  the  passage,  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  conspirators  had  already  discovered  some 
means  of  rendering  it  impracticable. 

In  fact,  that  very  evening,  Eugone,  Ferrari,  and  a 
few  others  made  an  expedition  along  the  passage, 
taking  with  them  some  half-dozen  small  barrels  of 
tar,  one  of  which  they  deposited  at  only  a  few  yards* 
distance  from  the  entrance  opening  into  the  ice-house. 
The  others,  connected  by  tarred  ropes,  were  laid  down 
at  intervals  of  a  few  yards ;  and  finally  they  were  all 
set  light  to  at  once  by  means  of  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
which  Eugene  fired  from  a  point  about  half  way 
through  the  passage. 

To  this  point  a  sufficient  number  of  stones  were 
carried  to  form  a  solid  barricade,  quite  strong  enough 
to  resist  any  attack  except  a  verv  serious  one  made  on 
engineering  principles. 
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Indeed,  as  soon  as  Bontkoritcli — ^for  lie  it  was  who 
Imd  commanded  the  little  expedition  against  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  Committee — had  sent  in  his  report  o£  "  the 
affair  of  the  ioe-honse,"  as,  to  give  it  additional  interest, 
he  chose  to  call  it,  a  party  of  sappers  were  ordered 
to  explore  the  mysterious  passage.  But  on  reaching 
the  ice-house,  and  finding  that  a  yolcanic  kind  of 
smoke,  and  all  sorts  of  pestiferous  fumes  were  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  they  made  profane  suppositions  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  fire  which  was  eyidently  burning 
within. 

A  fire-engine  was  sent  for,  and  some  tons  of  water 
were  thrown  into  the  passage.  This  extinguished  the 
fire  up  to  a  certain  point  where  a  slight  turning  com- 
menced ;  but  the  damp  was,  if  anjrthing,  worse  than 
the  diy  smoke,  and  the  mouth  of  the  passage  was 
more  than  ever  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  sappers  was  passionately 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  findiiig  it  quite  impossible 
to  enter  the  passage,  proposed,  by  a  system  of  his  own 
invention,  to  blow  it  up  so  many  yards  at  a  time. 
But  this  would  have  involved  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  very  fine  houses,  and  the  idea,  excellent  as 
it  was,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

All  that  could  be  done  for  the  present  was  to  block 
up  the  entrance  hermetically.  Some  days  afterwards 
the  passage,  still  reeking  with  smoke  and  stench,  was 
explored,  the  half-way  barrier  destroyed,  and  the  con- 
vent reached.  But  the  room  on  the  basement  to  which 
the  passage  led  did  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
years ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  have  any  cozmection  with 
the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  conspirators  had  no  doubt  held  meetings  there, 
but  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
vent authorities  could  not  be  deteimined.  At  least 
nothing  could  be  proved  on  the  subject. 

The  house  porter,  arrested  in  connection  with  "  the 
affair  of  the  ice-house,"  was  examined  in  presence  of 
Boutkovitoh  himself;  but  nothing  could  be  made  of 
him.  Stefan  was  one  of  those  obstinate  cnminaJs  who 
will  admit  nothing.  Boutkovitch  spoke  very  civUly  to 
him ;  visited  him  in  his  cell ;  gave  him  tea  and  cigars ; 
explained  to  him  that  nothing  he  said  now  could  do 
the  least  harm  to  Wilenaki,  inasmuch  as  Wilenski  was 
dead;  and  swore  to  him  that,  before  dying,  he  had 
confessed  everything. 

Then,  as  this  had  no  effect,  he  changed  his  tack.  He 
had  the  tmhappy  Stefan  violtotly  beaten;  visited  and 
questioned  him  again ;  caused  him  to  be  beaten  again, 
and  this  time  within  an  inch  of  his  life;  paid  him 
another  visit  to  see  whether  he  had  r^ented;  and 
finally,  when  his  bruised  and  lacerated  back  had  been 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  pulp,  was  obliged— lest,  like 
Wilenski,  he  should  sink  into  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  answer  any  questions  at  aU — ^to  send  him  to 
the  hospital,  where  we  will  leave  the  poor  feUow  to  his 
sorrows  and  his  sores. 

As  for  Ferrari,  his  chief  business,  after  lighting  the 
pitch-fires  in  the  subterranean  passogSb  was  to  forward 
his  long*meditated  telegram  to  London. 

Eug&Q  had  an  innocent,  or  at  least  an  unsaspected, 
cousin  named  Kalysko,  who  played  the  part  of  sender ; 
and  the  message  wa«  addressed,  not  to  the  bootmaker 
of  Long  Acre,  who  for  telegraphic  purposes  was  now 
a  lost  man,  but  to  the  landlady  of  the  house  where  he 
had  lodged  in  London,  with  a  request  that  she  would 


communicate  it  instantly  to  his  friend  Leon—'*  Jan- 
kowski  "  understood. 

The  telegram  was  as  follows: — ^"From  Kalysko, 
Warsaw,  to  Maiy  Axulrews,  8,  Alfred  Place,  Bedford 
Square,  London.  No  advices.  Send  letters.  Leather 
will  be  at  Cracow  in  three  days.  Show  this  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Leon." 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

EXPECTATION. 

Ik  the  mean  while  the  son  and  daughtCT  at  41  Street 
of  the  Capucins  had  spent  the  afternoon  and  erening 
in  the  most  painful  state  of  anxiety. 

Artillery  was  constantly  passing  through  the  streets. 
AU  the  squares  and  public  places  were  occupied  by 
infantry.  Lancers  and  Hussars  trotted  past;  and 
Cossacks  and  Circassians  whipped  their  vay  not 
only  along  the  road,  but  also  along  the  footpath, 
driving  harmless,  or  at  least,  for  the  time  being,  in- 
offensive pedestrians,  before  them  like  cattle.  Low. 
brutal  tjrranny  was  more  rampant  in  Warsaw  than 
ever,  l^anny  visible  and  conspicuous  to  the  naked 
eye ;  tyranny,  moreover,  that,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
could  be  felt. 

Five,  six,  seven  o'clock  struck,  and  still  the  children 
had  no  news  of  theit  father. 

"  When  will  he  come  l"  exclaimed  Theda,  despond- 
ently. 

*'  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  him  P"  said  Adam.  "  But 
he  ordered  me  to  wait.  He  will  be  vexed  if  he  comes 
home  and  finds  that  I  am  not  here." 

"  No ;  do  not  leave  me,"  answered  Thecla.  ''  But  it  is 
alarming  to  think  how  long  he  has  been  absent.  What 
o'dock  is  it  now?    Something  is  striking.   Is  it  eight  V 

"  No,  my  dear  sister,  it  is  nine." 

Thecla  burst  into  tears. 

"Calm  yoTirself,  Thecla;  he  will  be  here  directly. 
And  you  have  nothing  ready  for  him ;  how  hnngrj  he 
will  bel  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  eaten  nothing  all  the 
time  he  luui  been  away." 

"How  forgetful  of  me  I  I  have  nothing  prepared. 
He  will  be  quite  exhausted ;  I  must  get  out  some  wine. 
A  glass  of  Bordeaux  will  do  him  good.  Poor  papn ! 
how  he  does  exert  himself ;  and  than  he  goes  for  hours 
without  touching  anything.  There  he  is  1^.— no ! — jee ! 
I  am  sure  that  is  our  dog.  That  is  Jan^s  bark,  is  it 
not,  Adam  P" 

"  I  hear  a  dog  barking,  but  it  is  not  Jan.  How  it 
does  moan !" 

"  It  is  fearful.  What  can  have  happened  to  it  ?  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  it.  O  father  \  father !  why  do  you 
not  come  ?" 

She  threw  herself  on  to  the  sofa,  and  buried  her  f acv 
in  her  hands.  Adam  went  to  her  and  endeavourod  to 
console  her. 

"  What  o'clock  is  that  P"  she  asked,  some  time  after* 
wards.  "It  is  eleven.  He  must  have  left  Warsaw. 
But  he  would  not  have  gone  into  the  country  without 
sending  us  word.  No,  he  would  never  do  saoh  a  thing. 
If  anything  could  make  me  angry  with  him  it  would 
be  that.** 

"  You  frighten  yourself  without  cause,  Theda,'*  said 
her  brother.  "  If  father  is  a  little  late  you  always  fancy 
that  he  has  been  arrested,  and  is  going  to  be  sent  to 
Siberia  again." 

"You  also  are  agitated,  Adam,  or  yon  would  not^^ 
be  BO  pale." 
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"  I  am  agitated  on  jcmx  aooonnt,  Thecla." 

"  Ah !"  said  Theola,  "  it  is  strildiig  eleven,  and  lie 
has  been  out  since  half -past  eight  this  morning.  At 
twelrci  if  he  has  not  come  home,  I  shall  go  out  and 
look  for  him." 

Twelve  o'clock  struck.  Thed^  now  in  a  state  of 
fever,  went  for  her  bonnet. 

*'  Thecla,"  said  her  brother,  "  do  not  think  of  going 
out.  It  would  be  the  maddest  thing  in  the  world. 
No  one  most  know  that  at  this  late  hour  he  is  not  at 
home.    Ah !  there  is  a  ring  at  the  belL" 

"At  last !"  exclaimed  Thecla,  joyfully;  "  and  I  have 
forgotten  to  make  his  tea.    How  stupid  I  am !" 

**  Stop  where  you  are,"  said  Adam.  "  Let  me  go  by 
myself.  It  is  no  doubt  father ;  but  in  Warsaw  who 
can  be  certain  of  anything  P" 

He  went  downstairs,  and  half  a  minute  afterwards 
returned  like  a  ghost.  He  went  up  to  his  sister,  threw 
his  arms  round  her  neck«  and  clasped  her  head  to  his 
breasfc. 

"  I  know  all,  my  poor  Adam,"  sobbed  Thecla.  "  He 
has  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Siberia  again,  and  you 
— ^you  think  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 


news. 

"  Worse  than  Siberia,  my  darling,"  answered  Adam. 

"Worse  than  Siberia!"  exclaimed  Thecla,  with  a 
look  of  horror.    "  Ah  I  then  he  is  dead !" 

Adam  thought  Thecla  would  have  fallen  into  a  fit ; 
but  she  displayed  great  courage.  She  felt  that  her 
brother  also  had  his  burden  of  grief  to  bear,  and 
resolved,  as  far  as  it  was  in  her  power,  to  do  nothing 
that  could  increajBe  it. 

After  a  few  minutes  Thecla  said,  with  comparative 
calmness,  "  It  was  they  who  killed  him.  He  knew  that 
some  day  he  would  die  that  death." 

Adam  then  showed  her  a  paper  which  had  been 
brought  to  him  by  a  gendarme,  and  on  which  it  was 
laconically  set  forth  that  the  body  of  Sigismund 
Wilenski,  killed  in  the  act  of  resisting  the  lawful 
authorities,  was  lying  at  the  station  of  the  seventh 
police  district,  and  that  its  interment  was  ordered  for 
the  next  day  at  twelve. 

At  this  moment  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  sitting. 

"  It  is  the  gendanne,"  said  Adam.  "  I  forgot  he  was 
still  here." 

The  gendarme  wanted  a  trifle  for  something  to 
drink. 

Adam  gave  it  him,  shut  the  door,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  night  thought  only  of  consoling  his  sister,  who, 
on  her  side,  thought  only  of  consoling  her  brother. 

(Tb  U  continutd,) 


SECRETS  IN  CIPHERS. 

Some  few  yeai-s  ago  one  could  not  take  up  a  "  Times  " 
newspaper  many  consecutive  days  without  encountering, 
at  the  head  of  the  tUrd  column,  a  paragraph  or  two  of 
greater  or  less  length,  whidi  were  not  only  unintel- 
ligible to  ordinary  eyes,  but  utterly  unpronounceable 
by  mortal  toneue.  Some  of  them  read  for  instance 
thus :  hvqxftogd  rmfp  mlgmf,  and  so  on,  through  eight 
or  ten  lines  of  the  small  print.  Others  avoided  or 
renounced  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  altogether,  and 
were  couched  only  in  such  other  typographical  signs 
as  the  printer  has  at  his  command,  and  piqued  our 
curiosity  with  such  displays  as  t*-  §'+)  11 1 J  8x  » 


also  to  an  indefinite  length :  and  again  a  third  class  of 
them  dealt  only  in  figures,  proclaiming  their  secret  to 
the  expectant  correspondent  in  such  terms  as  52^85 
4796  13854637. 

A  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  these  ciphers  ore 
sometimes  constructed  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The 
simplest  form  is  that  in  wnich  ihe  letter  preoeSing  or 
following  it  in  the  ^habet  is  used  instead  of  Siat 
intended  to  be  read.  Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  the  words 
"come  to-morrow"  would  be  represented  by  "dpnf 
mpnj^sspx.**  We  give  this,  however,  only  as  an  Ums- 
tration,  as  no  person  advertising  in  the  pubHc  prints 
would  be  silly  enough  to  resort  to  a  puzzle  known  to 
almost  every  schoolboy.  The  difiiculty  is  but  slightly 
increased  when  the  alphabet  is  reversed,  when  s  repre- 
sents a,  y  stands  for  h,  and  so  on;  but  when  an 
arbitrary  exchange  is  made  of  the  several  letters,  it 
will  take  a  decipherer  much  more  time  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  key.  But  even  in  that  case,  success, 
with  perseverance,  is  certain.  The  first  step  towards 
discovery  consists  in  guessing  at  certain  short  words 
and  rejecting  the  suppositions  which  prove  to  be  false. 
The  words  oi  our  language  consisting  of  two  or  three 
letters  onlv  are  not  very  numerous,  and  however  dis- 
guised, will  not  long  remain  undiscovered.  Success 
with  one  word  renders  the  solution  of  the  next  easier, 
and  the  inquirer  has  rarely  to  plod  through  more  than 
a  couple  of  lines  before  the  entire  riddle  becomes 
patent.  The  difficulty  is  not  enhanced  a  whit  by  the 
substitution  of  arbitrary  characters  instead  of  letters. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  characters  sometimes 
nsed,  and  they  are  evidently  selected  because  they 
are  to  be  foimd  among  the  types  of  the  pi*inter.  We 
will  place  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  stand,  to  represent  the  entire  alphabet, 
thus:  la  +  hSc*dcui-f^g;hfiak\\l6m%n2oSp 
,q  Xr  i£  >^t :  u  -^ V  )w  ,  X  {y  -  z,  A  communication  in 
this  character  looks  very  difficult,  but  the  difficulty  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  following  short  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  seems  inexplicable--(2:J  •o+x^ 
)t|||l  +a  (felt*  X252JJ2).  If  the  reader  tries  to  get 
at  the  sense  of  it,  without  referring  to  the  Irey, 
he  will  probably  fail,  unless  he  have  oeen  well  used 
to  such  experiments ;  but  an  old  hand  at  deciphering 
would  pause  but  a  short  time  over  it  before  he  had 
mastered  its  signification.  He  would  go  to  work  in 
this  way :  passing  the  first  two  words  of  four  and  five 
letters,  he  would  note  that  the  third  and  fourth  were 
composed  of  four  and  two ;  the  third  has  the  two  last 
letters  alike,  and  he  would  not  be  long  in  discovering, 
by  reference  to  the  context,  and  comparison  with  other 
terminations,  that  these  final  letters  are  double  l.  But 
what  are  the  other  two  letters  P  *  Is  ifc  the  word  tell, 
fall,  fill,  hell,  or  will  1  How  is  he  to  find  out  ?  He 
examines  the  other  words,  and  sees  that  one  of  them, 
having  eight  letters,  ends  with  the  same  that  begins 
the  third ;  further,  he  observes  that  one  of  its  letters 
is  repeated  once,  and  another  of  them  twice.  There 
are  very  few  words  that  will  answer  to  this  description : 
he  tries  a  few,  and  soon  hits  upon  the  word  "to- 
morrow," which  gives  w  for  its  own  final  letter  and  the 
initial  of  the  third.  The  third  is  therefore  cither  vnll 
or  well,  and  he  settles  that  the  fourth  is  he.  Recurring 
now  to  the  first  word,  he  finds  that  of  its  four  letters 
he  has  deciphered  two,  o  and  r,  and  he  feels  pretty 
sure  that  the  whole  word  is  your.  The  sentence  now 
reads  to  him,  "  Your — ^will  be — to-morrow."  We  need 
not  follow  the  process  by  which  he  fills  up  the  blanks, 
and  arrives  at  the  information  that  the  unknown  cor- 
respondent's dehU  will  be  oatd,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  may  emerge  from  his  iiiding-place  and  return  to 
his  disconsolate  family. 

Ciphers  comprised  wholly  of  figures  present  a 
greater  difficulty,  but  a  difficulty  wnich  is  quite  as 
sure  to  be  surmounted  in  the  end  by  a  persevering 
investigator.      The    puzzle   seems    unfathomable   at 
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first  Bight,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  bat  ten 
figures  to  represent  ^the  entire  alphabet  of  twentj- 
Bix  letters.  Hub  formidable  obstacle  is  howeyer 
easily  got  over.  In  constructing  a  fijgiured  cipher,  the 
alphabet  is  fijrst  cut  down  bj  the  rqection  of  useless 
le&ers,  and  the  figures  are  doubled,  or  nearly  so,  in 
number,  by  using  one  of  them  as  a  prefix  only.  For 
instance,  the  alphabet,  in  its  simplest  figured  form, 
might  stand  thus :  2aZb  Aichd  ^If  ^^01 12m  Idn 
14o  15p  16r  17«  and  «  18^  19tt  Kho;  the  leccer  c  would 
be  used  instead  of  h^  and  the  sign '  would  senre  for 
the  h.  Written  in  this  character,  poor  Richard's 
homely  maxim,  ''Haste  makes  waste,"  would  stand 
thus:  '217186  1224617  10217186.  It  may  be  conceiyed 
that  even  in  this,  the  simplest  form,  the  deciphering 
of  a  document  of  which  the  key  was  not  known  woula 
be  a  work  of  sufficient  labour;  but  that  labour  is 
infinitely  increased  when  the  figures,  instead  of  stand- 
ing seriatim  in  the  key,  are  irr^ularly  mixed,  and  the 
pre&L  is  perhaps  doubled  or  trebled.  But  |)recautions 
still  more  in^nious  a^id  oom|>lex  are  sometimes  taken 
to  prevent  discovery.  Thus,  in  figured  ciphers  it  may 
happen  that  tbo  prefix  may  be  made  to  occupy  certain 
situations  indicating  to  the  initiated  that  the  word  in 
whicb  it  occurs  is  a  word  of  no  signification,  but  mere 
nonsense ;  or  it  may  indicate  that  such  word  carries  a 
negative  before  it,  and  is  to  be  understood  in  an 
opposite  sense. 

it  seems  odd  to  assert  that  all  these  intjpenious 
devices  stand  open  to  discoverer ;  but  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
to  devise  a  riddle  of  this  kind,  which  another,  with 
leisure  and  opportunity  at  his  command,  shall  not  be 
able  to  solves  So  well  is  this  fact  known  and  reoognieed 
among  those  interested  politically  in  secret  communi- 
cation, that  the  use  of  ciphers,  obviously  such,  began 
to  fall  into  disrepute  even  more  than  a  centujy  ago. 
It  was  found  that,  however  complex  the  literal  puzzles 
contrived,  men.  were  to  be  found,  who»  having  made 
the  art  of  deciphering  their  study,  were  always  ready 
and  able  to  translate  them  into  intelligible  language. 
It  was  this  conviction,  probably,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
new  class  of  ciphers,  not  obviously  such,  but  to  all 
appearance  letters  of  courtesy  or  ordinary  business, 
wnich,  even  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  open  or 
concealed  enemies,  conveyed  no  information,  and  if 
they  were  not  forwarded  to  their  destination,  were  at 
least  cast  aside  or  destroyed  as  worthless.  These 
letters  were  variously  contrived.  In  some,  the  first 
period  was  a  key  to  ail  that  followed.  Thus,  if  the 
missive  began,  "  Since  the  tenth  of  last  month  I  have 
not  receiv^  a  line  from  you,"  the  correspondent  would 
understand  that  as  the  first  word  contained  five  letters, 
the  fif tb  word  in  the  following  paragraph  would  be  the 
first  of  the  real  communication ;  the  second  word  con- 
taining three  letters  pointed  to  the  eighth  word  as  the 
next  to  be  read ;  the  third,  containing  five,  pointed  to 
tlie  thirteenth,  and  so  on.  The  construction  of  such 
letters  as  these  must  have  been  a  work  of  considerable 
study  and  ingenuity,  as  it  was  necessaxy  to  make  them 
read  intelligiDly,  and  to  convey  some  surface  informa- 
tion independent  of  their  secret  contents ;  and  if  this 
were  done  in  a  clumsy  manner,  and  the  missive  fell 
into  hostile  hands,  suspicion  would  be  excited,  and 
perhaps  its  real  purport  oe  discovered. 

After  the  expulsion,  or  ratlier  flight  of  James  11. 
from  his  kingdom,  the  Jacobites,  who  plotted  day  and 
night  to  bring  about  his  return,  racked  their  brains 
incessantly  in  contriving  the  means  of  secret  com- 
munication. They  resorted  to  sympathetic  inks,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  real  writing  remained  invisible, 
while  a  complex  cipher,  written  between  the  lines  in 
black  ink,  but  whicb  had  really  no  signification,  was 
made  use  of  to  perplex  the  decipherers.  It  was  a  device 
of  this  description  that  was  made  use  of  by  Maiy  of 
ModenxL,  in  behalf  of  James,  in  1690,  when  she  des- 


patched her  treasonable  papers  sewn  up  in  the  buttons 
of  her  two  spies,  Fuller  and  Crone.  Fuller,  a  traitor 
to  the  Jacobites,  carried  his  letters  at  once  to  William 
at  Kensington.  Ostensibly  they  contained  notbing  of 
importance ;  but  on  the  application  of  a  testing  liquid, 
words  of  the  gravest  import  became  legible.  Crone 
was  sought  out  and  arrested,  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  and  only  saved  his  life  >>y  a  confession  which 
inculpated  the  ^uiltT  parties. 

Another  device  oi  the  Jaoobites  was  that  of  writing 
in  parables.  This  was  playing  the  game  of  treason  at 
a  cheap  rate;  because,  though  the  purport  of  such 
letters  might  be  easily  guessed,  the  crime  of  the 
writer  remained  incapable  of  legal  proof.  Maeaulay, 
in  his  "  History,"  cnves  some  samples  of  this  kind  of 
correspondence.  One  of  the  letters,  couched  in  the 
"cant  of  the  law,"  ran  thus:  "There  is  hope  that 
Mr.  Jackson  will  soon  recover  bis  estate.  The  new 
landlord  is  a  hard  man,  and  has  set  the  &eehold^ 
against  him.  A  little  matter  would  redeem  the  whole 
nioperi^.  The  opinions  of  the  best  connsel  were  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  favour.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
that  he  should  himself  appear  in  Westminster  HaiL 
The  final  hearing  ougbt  to  be  before  the  close  of 
Baster  Term."  The  real  signification  of  this  is  too 
obvious  to  escape  recognition  by  the  simplest  reader ; 
but  yet  it  is  not  actionable  in  law.  Mr.  Jackson  of 
course  is  James  II. ;  his  estate  is  the  kingdom ;  the 
new  landlord  is  William ;  the  freeholders  are  the  men 
of  property  and  so  on—the  whole  b^g  aa  invitaticm 
to  James  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  witli  a  French 
army  ("  a  little^  matter  ")  before  the  end  of  Haater. 

Another  device  of  that  time  was  one  which  conferred 
the  signification  of  a  missive  to  certain  letters  only, 
and  which  could  only  be  discovered  by  the  person  who 
had  the  key.     Thns,  if  it  was  Teq[aired  to  inform  a 

Srisoner  that  his  accomplice,  on  bemg  tried  in  court, 
ad  not  betrayed  him,  it  might  be  done  ht  the  follow, 
ing  lines,  iuserted  aa  the  second  or  third  pan^^raph, 
according  to  agreement  beforehand. 

"  I  have  but  time  for  a  few  words.  Bejoicing  that 
YOU  are  so  well  treated,  I  hope  to  hear  that  you  are 
better.  Can  you  not  write  soon  P  even  a  word  will  be 
welcome  to  your  poor  wife.  So  soon  as  I  hear  from 
you  I  shall  communicate  with  your  friends.  If  Sarah 
comes  to  London,  I  may  accompany  her  to  see  yoo. 
This  is  not  certain,  and  may  not  take  place.  I  know 
little  news,  though  much  is  stirring ;  but  I  live  much 
secluded.  If  Hfury  were  here,  he,  I  warrant,  would 
know  aU.  Venn  came  last  night  and  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  you  j  if  good  wishes  could  set  you  free 
you  would  soon  be  at  liberty.** 

The  secret  information  contained  in  the  above 
ParaGraph  is  far  more  secure  from  discovery  than 
anything  written  in  cipher.  The  governor  of  the 
{^1,  who  had  read  it,  would  in  most  cases  nnheaiiat- 
ingly  pass  it  to  his  prisoner  without  sospickm ;  but 
the  prisons,  who  knew  the  key,  would  also  in  a  few 
minutes  know,  by  simply  reading  and  putting  together 
every  third  letter  after  a  stop,  that  his  aooomplice 
Jones  taid  nothing  on  his  trial  that  could  impbcato 
him — a  piece  of  information  which  the  governor  of 
the  gaol  would,  in  a  case  of  treason,  be  the  last  person 
to  impart. 

To  what  extent  ciphm  are  used  by  spies,  plotters, 
traitors,  warriors,  and  diplomatists  we  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  affirm — our  experience  lying  out  of  tbe  walk 
of  diplomacy  of  all  kinda  We  shall  close  our  notice 
of  tnis  curious  subject  with  a  puzzle  whicb  wae 
inscribed  over  tlie  tables  of  the  decalogue  in  a  country 
church,  and  is  said  to  have  remained  undiscovered  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  which  any  reader,  wbo  f eek 
that  he  can  conscientiotisly  expena  time  on  socb  an 
object^  may  solve  at  his  leisure.  It  runs  thus : 
Prsvryprfctmnvrkpthsprcptstn. 


DUEE  WILLIAM. 


DUKE  WILLIAM. 
Wk  crossed  the  blue  channel  with  keela  al\  a  row. 
With  pennoncelles  fljing,  and  broadaword  and  bow; 
We  eaw  fade  behind  ns  tLe  fields  of  fair  France, 
While  a  new  sun  w&s  gleaming  on  ooralet  und  lance : 
Though  the  Honnandy  maidens  for  lovera  might  sigh, 
We  sSjed  with  Duke  WiUiam  to  conquer  or  die  I 
We  landed  at  Pevensej,  far  on  the  lea 
Our  Northmen  come  trooping  in  crowds  from  the  soa; 
And  our  ehips  back  again  o'er  the  waters  we  draTe, 
That  no  hope  for  the  daatard  might  oome  from  the 

And  we  marched  where  the  Saxons,  both  freemen  and 

ohurl. 
Were  gathered  for  battle  with  Harold  the  EarL 
We  knelt  us  at  vespers,  and  litanies  said. 
And  chanted  the  maaa  for  the  eonla  of  the  dead, 
While  the  wind  bore  the  ahout  of  the  Saxon  along, 
Ab  bo  feast«d,  nnshriTcn,  with  waasail  and  song. 
Wot  ye  well  there  were  blows  dealt  ere  night  came 


again, 

id  tee  OMi 


And  tee  awful  Talkyria  made  choice  of  the  shun. 
The  mom  broke  in  splendonra  of  crimson  and  gold, 
Aa  bright  ob  our  bannerB  before  it  unrolled; 
The  eon  of  Earl  Godwin  came  gallantly  down. 
With  many  1  Soion  who  fought  for  his  crown. 
Then  straight  to  the  eaddle  Duke  William  he  sprang 
With  one  wap,  and  his  voice  over  Sonlac  ontrang. 


"  DeK  aide  1  now  my  meu  let  your  axes  atrike  true, 
"  And  OBTve  out  a  path  for  the  sons  of  old  Bou : 
"The  broad  lands  of  England  are  yours  ere  the  night, 
"  And  the  gain  of  a  kingdom  shall  guerdon  the  fignt ; 
"  When  tlie  blood  of  the  Saxon  runs  red  on  the  sod, 
"  'Neath  the  gonfanon  blessed  by  the  vicar  of  Qod !" 

Theno: 


life; 


eof 


While  we  sang  with  the  uiiustrel  the  heart-stirring 

Htrain, 
The  aong  of  onr  Boland  and  great  Charlemagne ; 
And  the  stJond  of  the  onset  was  dMp  aa  the  roar 
Of  the  Uaebtrom  that  thunders  on  Norroway  shore. 

The  blazon  of  Goumay  was  dark  on  the  field. 

And  silTer  the  saltire  on  Nevil's  proud  shield ; 

The  lion  of  Talbot  drank  deeply  of  blood, 

Aa  he  pressed  where  the  Saxons   moat  stubboruly 

And  high  o'er  the  rest,  *mid  tlte  waves  of  the  war, 
The  cross  of  Duke  William  was  blazing  afat-. 

If  the  Normans  were  faithfnl,  the  Saxons  were  strong, 
^e  wind  erf  the  battle  went  roaring  along ; 
And  our  foes  bent  before  it,  as  leaves  on  the  blast 
Are  scattered  and  aprent,  yet  the  trunk  bideth  fast ; 
Even  so  stood  Earl  Haroid. — The  arrow  was  sped. 
And  that  night  upon  Senlac  we  counted  the  dead. 
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We  cas^ped  on  the  battle-plain  hard  bjr  the  place 
Where  Harold  had  fallen,  the  last  of  his  race. 
Where  we  planted  the  stimdard  a  fair  abbey  stands. 
And  the  curfew  rings  out  o'er  the  wide  forest  lands ; 
So  we  paid  mother  church.    And  theie  holy  men  sing, 
"Praise  to  Gk>d  who  made  Normandy'a  William  our 
king," 

H.  Sayile  Ciabke. 


BEBTBAND  DU  GUE8CLIN, 

CONITABLB  OF  FbANCB. 

A  PEW  weeks  ago  a  party  of  empty-headed  young 
Englishmen,  described  as  Oxford  students,  found  them- 
selves at  Dinan  in  Brittany,  where  they  committed 
an  outrage  which  brought  one  of  their  number  before 
the  Tribimal  of  Correctional  Police.  The  statue  of  the 
Constable  du  Guesclin,  the  brave  enemy  of  English 
rule  in  France,  was  made  the  object  of  an  unseemly 
jest,  for  his  share  in  which  the  individual  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  caught  was  properly  condemned  to  a 
fortnight's  imprisonment.  The  culprit  did  not  seem 
to  know  that  Du  Guesclin  is  revered  in  France, 
especially  in  Brittany,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  national 
heroes ;  and  we  hare  no  donbt  there  are  many,  even 
among  educated  people,  equally  uninformed  in  French 
history.  We  insert  for  their  benefit  the  following 
sketch  of  Bertrand  da  Guesclin,  confining  ourselves 
chiefly  to  his  youthful  days. 

To  any  person  who  looks  upon  the  map  of  France, 
the  province  of  Bretagne,  or  Brittany,  will  appear  at 
once  as  in  a  manner  divided  and  isolated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  French  klnffdom,  surrotmded  as  ill  it 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  ancTon  the  fourth  by  a  ran^e 
of  hills.  In  its  maritime  and  mountainouB  aspect  it 
bears  no  slight  resemblance  to  our  own  dukedom  of 
Cornwall ;  and  so  much  alike  are  the  inhabitants  in 
appearance  and  manners,  even  in  lan^age,  that  a 
common  on^fin  and  a  common  ancestry  is  accorded  to 
both.  The  Welsh,  the  Oomishmen,  and  the  Bretons  are 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Cymry,  who  peopled  Eng- 
land ere  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  that  inva.sion  fled  for  safety  to  such  remote  dis- 
tricts as,  by  their  inaccessible  nature  and  contiguity  to 
the  sea,  promised  a  safe  and  a  lasting  refuge. 

And  such  indeed  the  three  countries  nam^  did  prove ; 
since  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  Bk)man  conquest 
found  their  inhabitants  a  distinct  people,  who  in 
manners,  customs,  and  speech,  di£fered  in  all  respects 
from  their  neighbours  and  supposed  compatriots. 

The  Welsh  had  yielded  their  nationality  to  the 
conquering  arms  of  Edward  III.,  and  called  his  eldest 
son  their  prince ;  the  Comishmen  had  long  ceased  to 
demand  an  independent  government,  although  they 
still  retained  many  privileges  of  their  own ;  but 
Bretagne,  although  paying  a  nominal  fealty  to  France, 
possessed  an  almost  independent  sovereignty,  which 
was  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  write  hotly  conte8t<ed 
by  the  ill-fated  Charles  of  Blois  and  Jean  de  Montf ort, 
a  protege  of  the  English  kin^. 

In  the  midst  of  much  strife,  therefore,  and  trouble, 
our  hero  was  bom.  His  father,  the  Sieur  Robert  du 
Guesclin,  had  married  a  Norman  lady,  Jeanne  de 
Malemaim,  celebrated  for  her  beautj,  although  her 
history  would  not  imply  that  the  qualities  of  her  heart 
and  temper  equalled  tkose  of  her  person.  Ten  children 
were  bom  to  them,  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  the 
eldest,  Bertrand,  being  named  after  his  godiather.  Sir 
Bertrand  de  St.  Pern.  But  long  before  this  event, 
and  soon  after  her  marriage,  the  Lady  du  Guesclin 
had  a  strange  dream,  which  according  ito  the  opinion 
of  that  age  was  deemed  a  vision  of  the  future,  and 
which  was  certainly  most  singularly  fulfilled.  In  this 
di*eam  she  seemed  in  possession  oi  a  box  containing 


the  likenesses  of  herself  and  husband,  and  composed 
of  three  diamonds,  three  emeralds,  three  pearls,  and 
one  larffe  rough  pebble,  the  latter  however  being  so 
unsightly  and  so  ugly  that  she  desired  to  haye  it 
removed.  But  the  workman  urged  her  not  only  to 
allow  it  to  remain,  but  if  possible  to  bestow  more  care 
upon  it  than  on  any  of  the  others.  This  she  seemed 
to  do,  and  after  a  time,  when  she  had  herself  rubbed 
it  much,  this  despised  stone  became  the  most  splendid 
diamond  she  had  ever  seen. 

Jeanne  du  GuescHn  was  a  beautiful  woman,  proud 
and  vain  of  her  beauty ;  it  was  a  bitter  blow  therefore 
to  her  when  her  eldest  son  proved  plain  almoet  to 
repulsiveness. 

Bertrand  was  low  in  stature,  with  shoulders  far 
too  lar^e  to  be  proportioned  to  the  short  and  crooked 
body,  wliich  was  only  redeemed  by  its  immense  strength 
and  muscular  development.  His  head  was  what  we 
shouldnow  term  bullet-shaped ;  his  nose  retrousse ;  his 
skin  dark  as  that  of  the  founder  of  his  family,  Olay 
HaMnht  the  Moor ;  his  eyes  were  green,  a  colour,  which 
however  admired  by  the  Spaniards,  is  but  little  es- 
teemed by  other  nations.  Add  to  this  long  arms, 
and  awkward,  though  well-shaped  feet  and  haTifia^  and 
sui'cly  a  more  ungainly  hero,  and  a  more  unprepossess- 
ing child  cannot  well  be  imagined. 

Young  Bertrand,  too,  was  always  in  mischief  and  in 
trouble;  children  of  lus  own  age  feared  his  strong 
hand  and  overbearing  manner,  while  his  instrdctors, 
male  and  female  alike,  despaired  of  imparting  to  him 
any  knowledge,  useful  or  ornamental.  At  seven  years 
old  he  had  established  a  lawless  independence,  and 
roamed  over  his  father's  estate  of  Motte  Brun,  followed 
by  all  the  barefooted  peasant  lads,  with  whom  the 
youuff  lord  fought  with  fists  and  sticks,  or  headed  in 
assamts  upon  the  neiffhbouring  orohords. 

Sir  Robert  was  rarely  at  home,  for  the  war  engrossed 
his  whole  time  and  thoughts ;  and  his  wife  strangely 
neglected  or  mismanaged  her  eldest  son,  contenting 
herself  with  the  d^y  exclamation  that  "he  was  a 
chauffeling  elf,  and  no  o£bpring  of  hers  {"  and  desiring 
that  ne  might  be  drowned  in  the  cagtle  moot,  or  in 
some  similar  s^t,  so  that  the  handsome  Olivier,  his 
next  brother,  mi^ht  reign  in  his  istead. 

What  wonder  if  under  such  influences  the  boy  grew 
more  and  more  intractable,  until  one  day,  rushing  in 
upon  the  well-ordered  dinner,  he  commanded  the 
younger  children  to  give  place  to  him,  threatening 
them  with  the  heavy  hand  which  was  but  too  well 
accustomed  to  such  contests.  His  brothers  and  sisterB 
shrunk  away,  and  then  he  helped  himself  to  the  meat, 
and  spilled  the  wine,  in  so  rude  a  manner,  thait  his 
enraged  mother  ordered  him  to  quit  the  room,  and 
declared  that  she  would  have  him  beaten  until  the 
blood  came;  and  when,  in  starting  up,  Bertrajid  upset 
the  table  and  all  its  belonginga,  the  frantio  woman 
caUed  herself  the  "  unhappy  parent  of  a  down  and  a 
cowherd,  a  disgrace  to  the  name  and  line  of  Du 
Guesclin." 

But  this  unseemljr  quarrel  waA  suddenly  ended  by 
the  appearance  of  a  pious  and  learned  nun,  the  dau^htor 
of  a  Jewish  physician,  who,  notwi^standing  her  tows 
— ^not  then  so  strict  as  they  subsequently  became— 
continued  to  practise  the  art  of  heaung,  in  which  she 
was  much  skilled.  This  lady  was  highly  esteemed  and 
held  in  great  honour,  and  ike  mistress^  of  the  castle 
hastened  to  restore  the  hall  into  son^thing  lika  order 
for  the  reception  of  her  guest. 

The  nun's  quick  eve  soon  fell  upon  the  torn,  dirty, 
i^Sg^>  ^cl  i^lj  chud,  who  lay  in  sullen  silence  upon 
the  floor ;  and  she  spoke  to  him  in  so  ^^tle  and  tender 
manner,  that  Bertrand  in  his  surprise  fancied  that 
she  must  be  mocking  him,  ahd  threatened  to  strike 
her.  Nothing  disconcerted,  the  kindly  woman  talked 
to  him  more  and  more  tenderiy,  until  sof t^ied  at  last, 
the  child  met  her  advances  with  such  animation  and 
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delight,  as  almost  traasfignred  the  ugly  and  repnlBiye 
face,  and  so  charmed  and  astoniished  the  mm,  that  she 
declared  that  nothing  bat  want  of  faith  in  his  own 
powers  wotQd  present  his  becoming  the  greatest  own 
of  his  time. 

This  prophecy  excited  nothing  but  amusement  and 
scorn  in  the  minds  of  the  bystanders — the  seneschal 
especially  jeered  at  the  prediction,  and  at  tiie  grave 
attention  which  had  settled  upon  his  young  mastflr'i 
face.  "  This  child,"  said  he,  "  is  the  most  nnroly  and 
misbehayed  boy  in  the  world.  Little  hope  of  tnch  as 
he." 

These  remarks,  joined  to  the  coarse  garments  and 
son-burnt  yisage  of  the  lad  himself,  induced  the  lady  to 
believe  him  some  outcast  child,  living  on  the  charity 
of  the  house.  What  therefore  was  her  Burpriie  when 
her  hostess,  with  bitter  grief,  stated  that  ne  was  her 
own  and  eldest  son,  who  in  consequence  of  his  wUdness, 
disobedience,  and  ferocity,  was  oaily  expected  to  bring 
dishonour  and  shame  upon  himsfllf  and  his  family. 

"  Not  so,"  repHed  the  nun.  "  Be  not  weary  of  this 
child.  He  will  yet  be  the  first  man  in  France,  and  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom." 

New  feelings,  those  of  hope  and  affection,  now 
sprang  up  in  Bertrand's  heart ;  and  his  devotion  and 
attention  to  his  new  friend,  while  she  remained  At  the 
castle,  were  comical  in  their  rough  gallantry,  but 
inexpressibly  mournful  in  their  meamng,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  wretched  and  lonely  life  which  this 
noble  chOd  must  have  led,  ere  he  could  have  been  so 
grateful  for  a  single  kind  word. 

His  mother  watched  the  change,  and  heard  his 
polite  speeches  with  outspoken  wonder;  saying  she 
could  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  her  visitor  for 
the  change  which  she  had  wrought  in  her  apparently 
hopeless  son.  Bertrand  Bharpiy  replied :  "  Mother, 
fruit  which  rix>ens  not,  is  good  for  nothing :  that  which 
ripens  slowly,  is  always  g^)d."  Whereupon,  more  and 
more  astonished,  the  'LaAj  du  Guesdin  related  her 
never-forg[otten  dream  of  the  jewels. 

The  nun  immediately  seized  upon  it  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  her  own  opinions,  and  a  presage  of  Bertrand's 
future  creatness;  declaring,  that wnile  his  three  brothers 
resembled  the  diamonds,  and  his  six  sisters  the  emeralds 
and  pearls,  he  himself  was,  without  doubt,  the  rough 
pebble  which  should  in  the  end  eclipse  them  all. 

In  consequence  of  this  prophecy  and  confident 
assurance,  Bertitind  received  for  the  future  a  little 
better  treatment  at  home,  was  oonsidered  as  the  heir, 
and  was  not  so  persistently  neglected  by  his  parents  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case. 

But  although  the  nun's  words  had  turned  the  boy^s 
ardent  feelings  into  a  better  direction,  they  were 
})owerlees  to  change  his  nature;  and  his  activity  being 
allowed  no  suitable  outlet^  ha  was  continually  breaking 
free  from  restraint,  and  joining  the  peasants  in  their 
rough  sports  and  wrestling-matches,  where,  at  the 
expense  of  many  a  sotmd  thra«hing  and  much  home 
anger,  he  greatly  increased  his  powers  of  endurance, 
fortitude,  and  courage. 

Being  on  one  occasion  reproved  by  his  kind  friend 
the  nun  for  his  choice  of  companions  and  of  weapons, 
he  answered*— 

"  Holy  dame,  I  would  not  act  thus,  did  I  possess 
either  lance  or  horse;  but  my  father  wUL  give  me 
none." 

"  Come  to  my  oeU  when  you  are  cured,"  said  the  nun 
— for  the  lad  was  all  battered  and  bleeding  from  a 
recent  contest — "  and  see  what  heaven  will  provide." 

And  when,  as  may  be  expected,  he  eagerly  responded 
to  this  invitation,  she  gave  him  money  to  purchase  a 
lance  and  a  pony,  which  for  a  time  afforded  him  full 
employment  and  amusement. 

But  the  warlike  spirit  could  not  long  be  restrained 
within  such  moderate  limits ;  and  Bertrand,  who  was 
now  fourteen  years  old,  and  strong  as  an  ox,  was 


found  80  much  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the 
villagers,  that  complaints  rained  in  upon  Sir  Bobert 
from  parents  whose  sons  had  been  beaten,  maimed,  or 
otherwise  disfigured  in  their  combats  with  the  young 
heir. 

Du  Gueaclin  ra^ed  and  swore ;  first  imposed  a  fine 
upon  all  such  comoatants  as  ventured  to  encounter  his 
son;  and  then,  finding  this  law  of  no  avail,  at  last  locked 
up  the  turbulent  youth  in  his  own  room. 

Here  Bertrand  remained  for  four  months,  with  what 
weariness  and  heart-sickness  we  may  well  imagine. 
In  vain  he  strove  to  induce  his  jailor  (one  of  the  female 
servants)  to  release  him.  The  woman  refused ;  and  after 
having  formed  a  thousand  unsuccessful  plans,  he  at 
last  seized  and  boxmd  her  as  she  was  bringing  in  his 
dinner,  and  taking  the  keys  from  her  trembling  hand, 
left  her  a  prisoner  in  his  stead ;  while  with  the  jo3rf ul- 
ness  of  recovered  liberty,  he  rushed  through  the  castle 
and  the  court-yard  into  the  fields,  where  he  found  a 
cart-horse,  upon  which,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  he 
rode  off  at  once  to  the  house  of  an  aunt  who  lived 
at  Hennas.  This  ^od  lady  received  her  wild  nephew 
with  distress  of  mmd  and  many  reproaches ;  but  her 
husband,  a  brave  old  soldier,  who  had  long  thought 
the  lad  mismanaged,  and  hardly  treated  at  home,  gave 
him  a  hearty  welcome,  exclaiming— 

"  There  is  here  no  lack  of  »>oa  wine  and  meat;  thou 
shalt  share  them  as  long  as  tney  hold  out." 

Added  to  which,  he  gave  Bertrand  what  the  lad 
prized  much  more — ^many  an  hour's  training  in  the 
varied  knowledge  befitting  a  warrior  and  a  knight. 

Brittany,  like  Oomwall,  was  then  greatly  celebrated 
for  its  wrestling  matches — another  great  distinction 
between  that  and  the  surrounding  provinces,  for  the 
true  Frenchman  has  never  any  taste  for  this  noble 
science. 

When  Bertrand  had  been  at  Rennes  about  three 
months,  one  of  these  matches  was  announced,  and  he 
was  of  course  anxious  to  attend  it.  Equally,  of  course, 
his  aunt  objected ;  and,  as  it  was  Sunday,  ^e  insisted 
upon  his  accompanying  her  to  the  parish  church. 

Very  few  of  the  Latin  prayers  could  Bertrand  at 
any  time  understand ;  but  upon  that  particular  morning 
he  made  no  effort  to  fix  his  mind  upon  his  devotions, 
and  when  his  atmt's  head  was  bowed  and  her  face 
covered,  the  wild  boy  crept  from  her  side  and  from  the 
church,  and  hurried  to  the  ring. 

He  was  recognized,  and  entreated,,  nothing  loath, 
to  join  in  the  fray,  secrecy  being  of  course  enjoined  and 
promised.  The  brawny  champion  of  the  lists,  who  had 
that  day  vanquished  a  dozen  antagonists,  naturally 
enough  despised  his  boyish  opponent.  Bertrand,  how- 
ever, like  a  true  hero,  overthrew  this  mighty  wrestler, 
and  gained,  though  he  dared  not  accept  it,  the  prize  of 
the  conflict-— a  cap  and  feathers.  This  victory  was,  how- 
ever, won  at  a  heavy  cost;  for  in  the  final  throw  the 
boy  injured  his  knee  so  seriously,  that  he  became 
at  once  insensible,  and  continued  so  ill  from  the  effect, 
that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  bed  for  some  days. 

Of  course  the  escapade  now  became  known,  and  his 
bad  qualities  were  bemoaned,  and  he  himself  well 
scolded ;  and,  we  will  hope,  also  pitied  and  comforted. 

During  this  illness  his  uncle  made  peace  for  him  at 
home;  and  upon  his  recovery,  the  young  eagle,  for  such 
was  his  cognizance  and  such  his  nature,  rode  ba«k — 
not  this  time  upon  a  cart-horse— to  Motte  Brun,  where 
a  somewhat  more  amiable  reception  awaited  him,  his 
own  improved  manners  showing  that  his  kind  relatives* 
instructions  had  not  been  thrown  away;  since  ugly 
and  uncouth  as  he  still  was,  and  must  always  remain, 
some  of  the  roughness  of  the  pebble  was  already 
beginning  to  wear  off,  and  the  dazzling  brightness  of 
the  hidden  jewel  to  appear. 

{To  U  wndM/^A  im  our  iMirt.) 
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AMERICAN  POETS. 

I .— flTOoniiiKr— Ooxi — lAmomjffw — Pq«. 

Tub  literature  of  a  great  people  does  not  olwaji  make 
«iattl  progress  witii  theic  pofitical  and  aucial  ciriliaa- 
tioQ,  for  it  is  neoessajilj'  of  slow  growth,  and  has  groat 
difficulties  to  OTeroome.  This  is  espeoi&ll^  the  case 
when  a  nation  has  been  formed,  like  uie  United  States 
()t  America,  from  the  coloniota  of  an  old  empire,  and 
has  maoh  t^  do  in  the  waj  of  self -gOTemmont  and  new 
organisatiMi.  And  yet  the  Americana  have  made 
rapid  prooress  in  literature,  owing  in  part  to  the  tra- 
ditionB  of  the  mcther  coontrr,  out  chiefly  to  that 
wonderfol  and  untiring  energy  for  which  their  national 
life  is  distinguiehcd.  Ther  hare  made  conspicnons 
pfogreBB,  too,  in  poetrj[,  and  that  because  the  poetical 
htfiratnre  of  a  people  in  eonga  and  ballads  is  olwajs 
their  earliest  lit«iar7  effort,  and  their  aspirations  are 
cast  in  that  form  in  preference  to  prose. 

The  ballad  literatore  of  America,  produced  during 
the  Indian,  French,  and  Bevolutionaij  wars,  is  highlj 
interesting,  with  some  distinctivelj  national  featm«8  j 
and  aome  of  the  earliest  settlers  seem  to  hare  been 
endowed  with  the  sift  of  song.  Bat  wo  shall  pass 
over  the  writers  of  tiie  early  period  of  American  life, 
and  dome  to  the  poeta  of  more  recent  times ;  not  only 
becanse  they  are  more  worthy  of  attention  on  aecoont 
of  their  intrinsic  merit*  but  because  thej  are  moxe 


partioolarly  tvpioal  of  life  and  tbon^t  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  Atouatic. 

Hn.  Sigonmeiy,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bwt 
centnry,  mar  be  taken  aa  a  typical  Amcnean  poet,  a* 
her  mose  dwelt  especially  on  nntioiial  aabjcDt:^  a«d 
abe  WM  eaaentialh'  a  coHarated  and  acoompliahed  New 
Bngtaad  lady.  Preriona  to  her  manriage  with  Hr. 
Bi(pcninieT,  a  merehaat  of  Hartford,  abe  had  pablidied 
a  Beleoticoi  from  her  writingH,  in  prose  and  rmrar, 
which  was  wcdl  reoeirsd,  aoid  led  to  mvch  litenury 
work  on  Tsriooe  periodioalB.  One  of  the  nooat  toIh- 
minona  of  American  aatbora,  tbe  haa  paUiahed  frooi 
forty  to  fifty  AiSereat  TolanMa;  and  alUkonofa  ha- 
prose  writings  are  marked  hj  tiionght  sad  aome 
elegance  of  style,  her  riiorter  poema  an  thoae  bj  wbich 
she  haa  obtnined  the  auNt  extended  rapatataon.  Her 
"  Indian  Names  "  is  a  fair  apeeimen  of  her  a^le  and 
eiuiioe  of  sntgeot. 

Te  ny  thtj  all  bvn  panri  ttnj. 
That  Dobl*  net  utd  bn*t, 


WbcR  itmig  Kiagan'i  IhUDdJtn.itike 
Tb(  echo  of  til*  world. 
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Wlure  red  Hiaoiiri  bringtth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  weet» 
And  RappebaBnock  sweetlj  deepe 

On  queen  Virginia's  breast. 

*  *  * 

To  see  their  unreBisting  tiibee, 

With  toilsome  step  and  slow. 
On  through  the  trackless  desert 

A  caravan  of  woe; 
Think  ye  the  fiieinal's  ear  is  deaf? 

His  sleepless  vision  dim  ? 
Think  ye  the  sou^s  blood  may  not  ciy. 

From  that  far  land  to  him  ? 

Some  of  this  aathoress's  sacred  poems  are  Terj 
beaatafoL  "  Her  Oenius/'  says  Professor  Wilson, 
"  was  inspired  by  Faith."  And  seeing  that  i^atriotism 
was  anotner  source  of  her  inspirafcion,  it  will  be  con- 
fessed that  her  poetic  feeling  was  drawn  from  noble 
influences. 

Besides  Mrs.  Sigonmey,  many  American  authors 
have  written  hymns  and  sacred  poems  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  productions  of  the  kind.  There 
is  an  Epiphany  hymn  by  the  Bev.  Arthur  Oleveland 
Coxe. 

Lord,  when  thou  didst  come  fi-om  Heaven, 

Edom  sought  thee  from  afar. 
With  her  golden  incense  given. 

By  the  leading  of  a  star ; 
Westward  then  from  Eden  guiding, 

Was  the  light  of  Bethlehem  shed ; 
Like  the  piilard  blaze  abiding 

O^er  the  wandering  Hebrew's  head. 

*  *  *  • 

Westward,  where  from  giant  fountains^ 

Oregon  comes  down  in  floods, 
Westward  to  Missouri's  mountains, 

Or  to  wild  Iowa's  woods : 
Where  the  bixnd  Arkansas  goetb. 

Winding  o'er  savannahs  wide ; 
Where,  beyond  old  Huron,  floweth 

Many  a  stroog  eternal  tide. 

*  4i  4i  * 

Where  the  wilderness  is  lying. 

And  the  trees  of  ages  nod« 
Westward,  in  the  desert  crying. 

Make  a  highway  for  onr  God. 
Westward — till  the  church  be  kneeling 

In  the  forest  aisles  so  dim, 
And  the  wild-wood  arches  pealing 

With  the  people's  holy  hymn. 

The  minor  minstrels  of  America  need  no  notice 
here ;  they  are  as  nmnerous  as  minor  German  poets : 
but  we  must  now  come  to  the  best-known  and  most 
popular  American  poet,  both-  in  this  country  and  his 
own.  Professor  Longfellow.  Few  poets  have  a  wider 
reputation,  and  Longfellow  is  famous  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  as  a  teacher  and  man  of  letters.  As  it  is 
our  wish  to  present  specimens  and  biographies  of 
those  poets  whose  names  and  writings  are  not  so 
familiar  to  English  ears  as  they  deserve  to  be,  we 
shall  only  briefly  mention  some  points  in  Longfellow's 
biography,  his  writings  bei^  so  widely  known  as  to 
neiS  httle  comment  here.  iSom  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1807 — and  educated  at  Bowdoin  OoUege**at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight,  H.  W.  Longfellow  became 
professor  of  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  Havard 
College,  and  travell^  for  a  year  in  Europe  to  qualify 
hims3f  fully  for  the  office.  The  whole  of  his  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  jprof  essorship  and  to 
literary  work;  and  he  has  published  many  volumes 
both  OT  poetrv  and  prose.  His  "  Gk>lden  Legend  "  is 
perhaps  his  nnest  effort  in  poetry,  and  "  Hyperion  " 
in  prose.  Ail  his  writings  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
great  culture  and  refinement,  and  yet  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  poet  of  the  highest  order.  Such  poems, 
however,  as  "My  Lost  Youth"  and  *' Sandalphon," 
and  some  parts  of  his  longer  poems,  will  always  secure 


for  his  name  a  place  of  honour  in  the  roll  of  American 
poets. 
We  may  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  the  passage 

about  the  sea  from  the  **  Golden  Legend." 

» 
It  is  the  s^  it  is  the  sea. 
In  all  its  vague  immensity, 
Fading  and  darkening  in  the  distance ! 
Silent,  majestical,  and  slow. 
The  white  ships  haunt  it  to  and  fro, 
With  ghostly  sails  unfurled. 
As  phantoms  irom  another  world, 
Haunt  the  dim  cfmfines  of  existence ! 
But  ah  I  bow  few  can  comprehend 
Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 
From  land  to  land  they  oome  and  go ! 
Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dai'k 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  emhork. 
All  vojagiog  to  unknown  ooasts. 
We  wave  our  farewells  from  the  shore, 
And  they  depart  and  come  no  moi'e, 
Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

A  man  of  a  very  different  stamp  comes  next  to 
Longfellow,  an  author  of  far  finer  and  more  brilliant 
powers. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  most  thoroughly  and  spon- 
taneously original  poetic  genius  that  AsxkQvica,  ever 
produced,  came  of  a  good  family  in  Maryland,  and 
was  bom  in  Baltimore,  in  January,  1811.  His  grand- 
father had  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  been  a  friend 
of  Lafayette.  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  a  Mr.  Allan,  a  rich 
Yir^inian  merchant,  and  taken  with  him  in  1816  to 
En^and,  where  be  was  sent  to  school  for  four  or  five 
years.  When  eleven  ^ears  old  he  returned  home,  and 
entered  at  Charlottesville  University,  which,  however, 
he  left  somewhat  under  a  cloud,  and  afterwards 
wandered  for  a  year  in  Europe,  of  which  time,  how. 
ever,  he  never  would  give  any  account.  On  again 
returning  home  he  quarrelled  with  his  b^iefactor, 
Mr.  Allan,  who  had  entered  him  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point,  and  was,  owing  to  his  own  shameful  mis. 
conduct,  compelled  to  nght  the  battle  of  life  by  him- 
self. In  182v  he  published  his  first  volume  of  verse  in 
Baltimore ;  and  it  was  certainly  a  remarkable  book, 
the  greater  part  of  it  written  when  he  was  about 
nineteen.  From  that  time  until  his  death  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  publishing  several 
volumes  both  of  prose  and  verse.  His  prose  stories 
are  remarkable  for  great  ingenuity  of  plot  and  circum- 
stance, and  for  their  sombre  and  morbid  character- 
istics ;  and  they,  as  well  as  his  poems,  have  achieved 
a  wide  popularity  in  this  country.  Foe's  life  was  un- 
doubtedly wild  and  intemperate,  and  in  the  most 
curious  contrast  to  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his 
poetry.  His  genius,  as  Mr.  Hannay  has  finely  said,  is 
**  like  the  eyes  of  a  southern  girl,  at  once  dark  and 
luminous.''  Here  is  a  specimen  of  this  wild  young 
gentleman's  powers,  who,  after  plunging  in  debauchery 
could  write  a  poem  like  this. 

TO  HELEN. 

Helen,  thy  heauty  u  to  me 

Like  those  Nic^n  harks  of  yore. 
That  gently  o'er  a  pei-fumed  sea. 

The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bora 

To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

The  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche. 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand  t 

Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  holy  land  1 
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There  ia  notliing  more  ezquimte  or  more  perfectly 
finished  in  the  language. 

The  erratic  poet  had  a  gaardian  angel  in  his  wife, 
who  was  his  cousin,  a  Miss  Yirginia  Olemm,  and,  as 
one  of  his  biographers  writes,  when  they  married  she 
was  "as  poor  asnimself."  She  nursed  him  through 
many  illnesses  caused  by  excess,  and  her  death  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  How  he  lamented  her  the 
reader  may  learn  from  his  poem,  "  Aimabel  Lee." 

A  sad-mannered  and  peculiarly  fastidious  gentle- 
man, Foe's  tastes  were  strangely  at  yariance  with  his 
intemperate  life.  But  we  must  not  judge  so  brilliant 
a  gemus  too  hardly.  To  quote  Mr.  Hannay  a^ain, 
"  the  spiritual  part  of  this  man,  of  which  a  specimen 
remains  with  us,  was  highly  beautiful,  and  alHed  to 
the  perennial  beauty.  Let  solid  excellence  of  the 
epitaph  remember  that  perhaps  all  its  parlour  virtues 
are  not  worth  one  hour  of  Coleridffe's  remorse."  The 
wonderful  music  and  beauty  of  his  greatest  poem, 
**  The  Raven,"  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  let  us  hear 
how  he  caught  the  sound  of  bells  and  imprisoned  it  in 
his  verse.    Here  is  one  stanza. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 

Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells, 
How  they  tiokle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
In  the  icy  air  of  night, 
While  the  itart  that  over  sprinkle 
Ml  the  heaTcns,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  deiighU 
Keeping  time,  time,  time^ 
In  a  sort  of  Kunic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulntion  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 

Bells,  bells,  bells, 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Poe,  as  we  shall  see,  died  very  sadl^ ;  and  there  is  a 
curious  resemblance  between  his  life  and  those  of 
James  Clarence  Mangan,  the  Lrish,  and  Camoens,  the 
Portuguese,  poet.  £1  all  three,  great  and  peculiar 
genius  was  associated  with  habits  and  impulses  that, 
although  apparently  fatal  to  idl  intellectual  activity, 
had  no  power  to  stop  their  poetical  productiveness, 
until  the  time  when,  with  many 

Deeds  as  well  undone, 
Death  came  tacitly,  and  took  them  where 
They  never  see  the  son. 

In  l&i9  we  £md  him  engaged  in  lecturing,  after 
having  conducted  and  contributed  to  various  perio* 
dicals,  and  about  to  marry  a^ain  a  highly-cultivated 
New  England  lady.  At  Baltimore,  on  his  way  to  be 
married,  he  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  his  fits  of  intem- 
perance, was  perfectly  insane  with  drink,  and  died  on 
Sunday  morning,  October  7th,  1849,  in  a  hospital,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

So  passed  away  the  most  finely-gifted  poet  that 
America  ever  produced.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
perfect  flowers  of  his  poetry,  although  they  reared 
their  heads  above  a  melancholy  and  wasted  U^. 


MY  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 

DICKENS. 

Ever  so  many  years  ago,  I  lived  in  a  little  town  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  England,  upon  a  beautiful  bay ;  a 
bay  which  was  unlike  any  other  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
came  into  the  land  with  such  a  graceful  sweep,  it  was 
always  so  happy,  springing,  dashing,  singing  soft  sea 
melodies,  and  catching  every  gleam  of  sunshine  on  its 
white-crested  waves  that  was  possible.  I  was  a  child 
then,  and  it  was  my  greatest  ddight  to  be  taken  by  my 
nurse  on  the  wharf,  to  watch  the  water  and  the  pretty 
^hite-sailed  boats  floating  over  it.    My  nurse  was  a 


great  favourite  with  the  BailoTfl  and  fishermen;  ahe 
was  a  comeljr.lookin^  ne^fro  woman*  canying  her  black 
head  very  high,  ana  thinking  ''no  small  things"  of 
herself.  She  nad  ever  a  saucy  reply  ready,  or  a  good- 
natured  word,  and  she  would  wiUingly  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  matters  of  need.  Bhe  would  stand  for  hours, 
holding  me  fast  by  the  hand,  laughing  and  talking 
away,  quite  unmindful  of  the  little  child  whose  hand 
she  grasped  so  tightly.  Sometimes  the  sailors  would 
stoop  down  and  speak  to  me,  or  would  good-naturedly 
give  me  a  wonderful  shell,  picked  up  on  some  foreign 
shore,  or  a  juicy  orange  fresh  from  Cuba  that  day ;  but 
they  frightened  me  with  theii*  great  dark  eyes  and 
rough  ways,  and  I  would  shrink  Mhind  my  bku^  fort- 
ress, and  be  very  thy  and  still ;  so  after  a  while  they 
would  leave  me  to  myself,  and  I  would  gaze  into  the 
water  in  my  dreamy,  imaginative  way,  and  be  quite 
happy.  The  mermaids  were  a  great  aouzce  of  wonder 
to  me ;  I  felt  so  sorry  for  them  living  always  in  the 
cold  water,  and  havmg  no  feet,  too !  Then  I  would 
glance  with  mingled  pride  and  thankfulness  at  two 
little  feet  in  very  bright  red  shoes.  I  used  to  feel  quite 
sure  that  some  day  one  of  the  mermaids  would  come 
out  and  speak  to  me,  but  none  ever  did.  It  was  Tery 
pretty  to  see  the  white  houses  on  the  opposite  shore, 
gleaming  out  from  the  green  trees^  looking  so  cool  and 
f  airy-like ;  and  when  the  red  sun  went  down  into  the 
blue  water  a  great  dread  and  awe  would  come  over  me — 
it  fairly  frightened  me  at  its  mysterious  disappearance, 
but  I  was  too  timid,  too  fanciful,  to  ask  any  of  the 
thousand  questions  about  it  that  tortured  my  little 
brain. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  too,  to  walk  home  in  the  quiet 
twilight,  for  it  was  such  a  romantic  street  that  ter- 
minated in  the  wharf  on  which  I  stood  to  look  at  the 
water.  The  lower  part  of  this  street  was  a  market- 
place, with  curious  old  red  and  brown-roofed  houses, 
very  irregular  and  very  picturesque,  while  the  upper 
part  was  the  most  fashionable  portion  of  the  town. 
The  houses  were  of  gleaming  white  wood  or  of  dark 
grey  granite.  On  either  hand  of  the  market-place 
were  fruit-shops,  with  such  luscious  fruit — golden 
oranges;  bananas,  long,  graceful,  and  yellow;  white 
grapes  from  other  lan&,  dark  purple  and  brown  ones 
&om  our  own  vineyards,  looking  so  graceful  and 
tempting  in  their  green  leaves;  figs,  blue,  green,  and 
brown;  water-melons,  cut  so  as  u>  show  their  pink 
meat  with  the  shiny  black  seeds  falling  out ;  peaches, 
beautiful  to  look  at  but  better  still  to  eat ;  pine-apples 
with  their  oriental  aroma — all  these,  and  more,  in  such 
profusion,  that  I  could  but  wonder  whatever  would 
become  of  them  alL 

At  the  comei*s  of  the  streets  the  old  Oreole  French- 
women would  be  sitting  in  their  brilliant  cotton  dresses, 
their  spotless  aprons,  and  their  handkercJiiefs  of  many 
colours  wound  in  a  most  mvsterious,  yet  very  pic- 
turesque way  around  their  heads.  When  thej  saw 
me  go  past,  in  my  little  white  dress  and  red  shoes, 
with  my  wondering  eyes  taking  everything  in«  they 
would  aoream  out  in  their  bad  paiou,  "  He !  he ;  done 
ma  petite,  ne  renx  tn  pas  aoheter  un  p&t&te  douoe  ou 
de  la  candie  P"  They  would  produce  from  their  little 
ovens  beside  them  a  roasted  sweet  potato^  or  out  of  a 
basket  a  long  plat  of  molasses  candy,  pulled  until  it 
became  a  creamy  white.  This  latter  article  would 
prove  too  much  for  me,  and  I  would  take  my  picayune 
from  my  pocket,  where  it  had  lain  in  readiness  ail  the 
afternoon,  and  ask  timidly,  "  Mammy,  I  want  to  buy  a 
picavune's  worth  of  candy;  may  IP"  But  mammy 
would  draw  herself  up  to  her  Juno  height^  and  say* 
"  'Taint  no  business  oh  white  folks  like  you  to  buy 
candy  out  ob  de  street;  I  make  you  aomc  by  and  by 
when  we  gits  home."  And  she  would  sweep  by  the  old 
women,  for  whom  she  had  the  gretLteat  contempt ;  and 
with  a  sigh  I  would  drop  my  picayune  back  agabk.  into 
my  pocket.    At  this  the  old  vendeuse,  who  had  been 
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oipeotinE  my  money,  would  e&j,  with  a  sfamg  of  bor 
fat  ^ouderB,  to  her  neighboDr :  "  Fi  dono,  c  eat  one 
nigreeae  «nrtoDt  qoi  va  par  la," — a  cutting  bit  of  sor- 
caam  of  irbioli  happilj  my  mamin;  waa  ignonnt. 

It  was  almost  like  a  tanj  tale,  aa  1  look  back  upon  it 
now,  those  long  walks  home  down  that  beautiful  street, 
with  the  perfume  of  the  bloaaoma  from  the  China-berry 
tree,  the  mangolia.  and  the  locust  mingled,  the  slander, 
bending  locuat,  whose  delicate  sweeping  leaves  would 
kiss  mv  forehead  as  the  wind  blew  them  towards  me. 
Throng  the  ojpen  windows  the  music  of  sweet  young 
Toiccs  and  the  low  notes  of  a  guitar  would  float ;  or  the 
soft  rich  melodr  of  aome  familiar  air  brought  dreamily 
into  birth  bj  tnc  soft  touch  on  the  piano  of  some  hid< 
den  fair  one. 

Now  this  was  in  early  spring,  but  when  summer 
came,  new  joya,  new  delignta  came  with  it  for  me.  The 
city  would  be  too  hot  and  dusty,  the  waters  of  the  bay 
too  glaring  for  my  little  eyes  to  rest  on,  so  my  mother 
would  take  me  into  the  country  to  visit  mr  grand- 
mother. It  was  a  funny  little  house  in  whicn  grand- 
mothev  lived ;  it  had  been  built  nearly  a  hundred  yeai'S 
ago  of  loga  of  wood.  Now  it  was  quite  covered  with 
eglantine,  woodbine,  and  honcyauckle,  and  no  one 
could  gueas  whether  it  was  stone  or  wood.  It  waa 
email,  with  only  six  rooms,  but  as  mr  grandmother 
lived  all  alone,  it  waa  large  enough  for  her.  The  great 
attraction  of  my  summer  home  to  me  was  the  Uower 
garden.  There  waa  never  such  a  wonderful  old  place, 
HO  curiously  laid  out;  beds  of  all  shapes,  rotind,  heart- 
ahiLpcd,  diamond-ahaped,  square,  oval,  in  fact,  the 
figures  in  Euclid  were  not  more  varied.  I  was  con- 
stantly coming  npon  aome  new  comer,  just  when  I  had 
an  ived  at  the  conclusion  tliat  there  was  nothing  mora 
to  be  discovered.  I  never  got  tired  of  being  m  this 
de.ir  old  garden.  I  was  always  out  in  time  to  see  tlie 
"laoming  glories"  in  their  full  beauty;  the  porple 
ones  so  dim  and  ahadov^ ;  the  blue,  ^ure  and  heavenly ; 
the  rich  dark  crimson  full  of  a  pasaionBte  beauty  that 
I  could  not  understand ;  the  white,  that  I  loved  so 
dearly,  with  great  streaks  of  golden  light  down  the 
centre  of  each  petal,  which  I  finoly  believed  to  be  rays 
of  the  sun ;  all  theae  I  would  gather  dripping  vrith  dew, 
and  play  with  them  till  they  died.  It  waa  only  when 
the  mimosa  tree  cloaed  ita  green  leafy  eyea,  and  left 
only  its  pink  flowers  to  ^uard  thepnrent  trunk  through 
the  night,  and  the  evening  dow  fell  fast  and  heavenly, 
that  I  could  bo  perauaded  to  loave  my  beautiful  play- 
ground. When  I  had  been  nndresaed,  and  said  "  Good 
night."  I  waa,  as  a  great  favour,  if  I  had  been  good  all 
day,  pat  into  a  bed  in  my  grandmother'a  room,  the 
room  in  which  she  and  my  mother  sat  when  alone  in 
the  evenioff.  It  was  in  this  great  old-fashioned  four- 
poatcr.  with  its  white  curtains  trimmed  viith  little 
white  balls,  which  would  nod  baekwarda  and  forwards 
in  the  wind,  that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Dickens.  My  grandmotber  had  not  passed  through 
sevimty-fivo  anmrnera  unscathed,  and  her  eyea  were  ao 
weak  that  she  dared  not  use  them  at  night ;  so  during 
those  long  summer  evenings  my  mother  would  sit  in  a 
low  choir  by  my  grandmother,  and  read  aloud  to  her. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  picture,  the  old  lady  in  her  black 
satin  dress,  her  white  han^ercbief  crossed  over  her 
neck,  equalled  only  in  its  snowy  whit«neas  by  her  cap, 
sitting  np  very  stiffly  in  her  ^eat  arm-chair,  with  her 
feeble  sbrivetled  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  and  the  young 
mother  jost  in  the  beautiful  summer  of  her  woman- 
hood, her  fair  face  so  lovely  and  pure,  her  golden  hair 
pushed  half  careleulyback  fnnn  her  forehead  with  one 
white  hand.  wkUe  with  the  other  she  turned  the  pages 
of  her  book.  And  tho  wind  moaned  aoftly  uid  sadly 
throngh  the  pine  trees  ere  it  came  in  through  the  open 
window,  bringing  with  it  the  perfume  of  the  jessamine 
and  wild  rose,  "  David  ConpOTfleld  "  was  the  first  book 
I  listened  to  as  my  mother  read.  She  thought  me 
asleep  long  ago,  behind  my  white  curtains ;  but  no,  I 


was  following  little  David  in  his  jonriiaj  through  life, 
and  night  after  night  aa  1  listened,  this  story,  a  great 
deal  of  which  I  couldnot  understand,  grew  to  be  dearer 
to  me  than  toy  peeps  at  the  sea,  than  my  pleasant 
walks  home  throngh  the  twilight,  dearer  even  than  the 
curious  old  garden  in  which  I  played  the  livelong  day. 
I  kept  my  secret  until  "  little  Blossom  "  faded  away — 
until  the  "  child-wife  "  died,  and  then  I  sobbed  aloud. 
Hy  mother,  riling  in  fear,  came  to  me,  took  me  lovingly 
in  her  arms,  and  asked  tenderly,  "  My  darling,  what  is 
the  matter  F"  But  I  could  only  sob,  "  Ob,  mother !  I 
am  to  sorry  that  little  Bloasom'a  dead."  It  was  long 
before  she  could  understand  that  while  she  thought  me 
aaleep  I  had  been  eagerly  listening,  and  lon^r  still  ere 
she  could  comfort  me.  After  that  no  objection  waa 
made  to  my  liat^iing ;  so  night  after  night  I  lay  there 
watobing  tbrough  my  tbin  white  curtain  the  beautifnl 
face  of  the  reader,  and  listening  not  only  to  the  ttoiy 
but  to  the  sweet  voice  that  filled  tho  room  with  ita 
music.  Somehow.  I  always  associated  my  mother  with 
"little  Blossom,"  though  I  felt  her  to  have  the  grand 
noble  soul  of  Agnes ;  there  was  apathetic  sweetness, 
a  olinging  trustf  olness  in  Dora  that  the  reader  had  too, 
and,  aJasT  like  the  "  child-wife,"  ahc  faded  so  soon,  so 
very  soon.  And  that  waa  what  the  wind  tried  to  tell 
me  as  it  moaned  through  the  pine  treea  ere  it  came  in 
through  the  window. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  love  Diokena  now  ? — that  I 
feel  as  if  he  were  an  old,  an  affectionate  friend,  in 
whom  I  could  surely  trust  P  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
whenever  I  read  "  David  Oopperfleld,"  which  I  often  do, 
that  I  feel  drawn  nearer  to  all  things  good  and  true  P 
that  it  teaches  me  lessons  I  was  too  young  to  learn 
when  I  heard  it  read  so  long  ago  P  I  feel  myself  grow 
little  before  the  large-sonl^  Agnes,  I  feel  sdfish  and 
oowaVdly  beelde  tho  real  generosity  and  courage  of 
Aunt  Bfltsy^T^nd  when  I  read  of  David,  I  con  only 
hope  that  ii  ever  I  ooma  to  have  a  son,  he  may  be  like 
him  in  truth,  honour,  numly  love,  and  tenderness. 

Thia  is  how,  long  ago,  I  made  my  first  oeqnaintaaod 
with  Dickens.  N.  D. 


now  I  EEABD  BLIND  TOM. 

ARLT  in  the  year  1886  I  rood — in  a 


from  tho  time  when  tokens  of  reason 
usually  begin  to  show  themselves, 
tbeirutter  absence  in  Tom  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  aa  on  idiot ;  his  aight- 
lesB  eyes,  protruding  lips,  and  "  bead 
thrown  back  on  hia  shoulders,"  giv- 
ing him  a  most  repulsive  and  idiotic 
appearance.  But  within  this  nn- 
aightly  casket  lay  hidden  the  germ 
of  that  marvellona  gift  which  ia  now  filling  the  world 
with  amazement. 

Who  con  tell  how  tbla  talent  rorang  to  Ufe,  or  how 
far  Tom  himself  was  oonacions  of  its  existence  before 
known  to  others  ?  It  would  almost  aeem  aa  if  the 
poor  imdereloped  mind  aleeps  to  eveiTtbing  else,  that 
it  may  the  more  uninterruptedly  dream  its  dreams  of 
mnsia.  His  benighted  understanding  cannot  even 
express  ita  own  sensations,  and  it  can  never  be  known 
how  long  his  poor  brain  had  been  teeming  with  visione 
of  sweet  Bonnos  before  bia  master's  family  were  roused 
from  sleep  one  night  by  hearing  the  tones  of  the 
piano,  touched  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  yet  but  the  hand 
of  liUle  "Blind  Tom,"  who  shouted  with  wild  and 
joyoua  laughter  aa  be  reproduced  the  airs  and  difflcnit 
pieces  he  hod  heard  performed  by  the  daughtera  of  hia 
master—for  Tom  was  a  slave. 
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From  that  time  he  was  regarded  as  a  wonder,  and 
was  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  piano ;  when  he  not 
only  eohoed  every  air  he  had  heard,  bat  improTised 
Buoh  wild,  8weet»  yet  ever  moumfal  hannomee,  that 
his  listeners  hearkened  with  superstitioiiB  awe  to  the 
mjsterious  outpourings  of  this  untaught  spirit. 

It  was  too  wonderml  a  talent  to  remain  udden,  and 
his  master  now  began  to  take  him  about,  and  exhibit 
him  in  different  towns  in  the  Southern  States  (America). 
Thus  his  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  liberal  oSen  were 
made  for  him  by  some  of  the  musical  professors  in 
Europe,  but  his  master  would  not»  at  that  time^  consent 
to  take  him  across  the  ocean. 

Haying  read  of  this  wonderful  being,  I  longed  to 
hear  him,  and  was  much  yezed  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  England.  Howeyer,  a  few  months 
after  seeing  the  magazine  in  question,  I  read,  among 
the  advertisements  in  the  "Standard,"  that  a  negro 
called  "  Blind  Tom  "  was  in  town,  and  doing  wonders 
in  the  way  of  musical  performances  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall;  and  my  curiosity  was  still  further  stimulated 
soon  afterwards  at  finding  that  he  was  making  a  tour 
in  the  proyinces,  and  mi^t  therefore  come  to  my  own 
neighbourhood. 

At  last  the  longed-for  opportunity  arrived.  I  was 
one  day  in  Southampton  with  a  fnend,  and  having 
more  tmie  on  our  hands  than  we  knew  what  to  do 
with,  we  were  asking  each  other  how  we  should  amuse 
ourselves  till  the  hour  when  we  must  return  home 
across  the  water.  All  at  once  the  question  met  with  a 
pleasant  and  unlooked-for  solution.  A  huge  placard 
met  our  eyes,  annooncing  that  '*  Blind  Tom  would 
give  an  afternoon  performance  in  Southampton  on 
3iat  day,  and  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  that  we 
had  seen  the  placard. 

Of  course  our  tickets  were  soon  bought,  and  we  our- 
selves  seated  in  the  hall,  waiting  the  appearance  of 
"  Blind  Tom,"  who,  after  some  delay,  came  up  the 
room,  led  by  a  most  goodnatured-lookbig  person,  who 
evidently  had  the  chiu*ffe  of  him.  Tom  was  carefoUy 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  olack,  but  the  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  mental  imbecility  was  in  his  countenance  as 
he  walked  up  the  room — ^his  si^^Uess  eyes  roUuig,  and 
his  head  pamy  thrown  back.  When  on  the  platform 
where  the  piano  was  placed,  his  master  (as  I  call  him, 
for  want  of  another  name)  spoke  a  few  introductory 
words,  to  the  effect  that  his  char^  was  so  wayward 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  anjrthmg  he  might  do,  as 
on  some  days  he  would  conduct  himself  quite  differently 
from  what  ne  would  on  others. 

While  he  was  speaking,  Tom  stood  by,  incessantly 
moving  his  hands — ^interweaving  and  unclasping  his 
fingers,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  though  with  an 
unconscious  gaze.  At  last  his  master,  desired  him  to 
play,  whereupon  Tom  seated  himself  at  the  piano  with 
a  strange,  eager  restlessness  of  maimer,  and  oegan  the 
piece  indicated  by  lus  master,  prefacing  it  by  a  rapid 
run  in  octaves,  played  with  clearness  and  brilliancy. 
As  the  piece  progressed  he  seemed  to  become  more 
and  more  absorbeo,  and  more  utterly  isolated  from  the 
outer  world.  Sometimes  he  played  with  immense  force, 
but  at  others  his  touch  was  exoeedinffly  delicate;  and 
when  he  played  thus  softly  he  stooped  over  the  instru- 
ment with  his  ear  bent  down  to  it,  as  if  he  were  listen- 
inff  intently  to  some  distant  strain  of  music,  and  feared 
to  lose  a  smgle  note.  Then  he  would  throw  his  head 
back,  and  look  as  though  he  were  invoking  some  in* 
visible  spirit  in  the  ceiling. 

Having  finishiyi,  he  rose  and  clapped  with  such 
naive  glee,  that  it  was  evident  his  own  performance 
gave  quite  as  much  pleasure  to  himseu  as  to  his 
audienca  But,  this  temporary  exeitement  over,  he 
relapsed  into  his  former  state  of  mental  weakness, 
making  contortions  with  his  thick  negro  lips,  and 
restlessly  moving  his  hands  up  and  down;  one  oould 
almost  imagine  that  those  claw-like  fingers  were  Uie 


habitatiott  of  some  spirit  of  song,  which  longed  to  get 
free.  Between  two  of  the  pieces  Tom's  master  gpoie 
of  him«  and  told  us  that  he  had  composed  a  soiig  or 
two,  and  that  to  one  of  them  he  had  put  words  of  his 
own — a  mere  senseless  jargon,  and  that  each  Terse 
ended*^ 

And  I'd  like  to  see  the  man 
That  wanU  his  taplin  done— 

which  word  "taplin**  bad,  probably,  some  sort  of 
meaning  in  his  own  mind,  though  incomprehensible  to 
others.  He  also  said  that  Tom  seems  to  have  no  lore 
for  anything  but  music,  and  no  capability  of  attaching 
himseft  to  any  one.  "  You  would  suppose,"  he  saii 
"  tibat  if  he  could  feel  attachment  to  any  one,  it  would 
be  to  myself,  as  I  am  always  with  him;  bat  to  show 
you  how  little  love  or  sympathy  he  has,  the  other  daj, 
when  we  were  together  in  a  railway  carriage,  a  ciiider 
from  the  eng^e  flew  into  my  eye,  giving  me  such 
acute  suffering  that  I  could  not  refiain  from  uttering 
sounds  indicative  of  pain,  whereupon  Tom's  delist 
was  unbounded.  At  every  sound  I  uttered  he  shonted 
with  deHffht,  and  that  evening,  when  at  the  ]^iano,  he 
composed  a  little  song  for  the  occasion,  making  each 
verse  end  with — 

And  Td  like  to  see  the  man 
Thai  got  the  dnder  in  his  eye. 

On  hearing  these  words,  Tom  caught  them  up  in  a 
moment ;  and,  with  the  glee  of  a  clmd,  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  which  echoed  through  the  hall-— 

And  Td  like  to  see  the  man 
That  got  the  dnder  in  his  eye^ 

He  then  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  sang  the  song 
about  the  "  taplin,"  which  had  been  spoken  of. 

After  this,  nis  master  began  to  tell  of  a  piece  of 
music  Tom  had  composed  on  hearing  the  description 
of  a  battle ;  but,  as  before,  Tom  took  up  his  words,  and 
interoosed  (speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person). 

"  While  this  description  of  a  battle  was  going  on« 
Tom  was  in  the  room,  and,  as  soon  as  the  genthnnsa 
had  left,  Tom  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to  pli^his 
conception  of  a  battle,  and  he  will  now  play  yoa  the 
piece!  composed  on  the  occasion."  (It  was  thas  he 
expressed  himself.) 

Be  then  placed  himself  at  the  piano,  and  hegaa  to 
thunder  out  the  most  warlike  sounds,  shouting,  now  , 
and  then,  a  word  or  two  to  designate  the  intenttoD 
of  each  part,  as  "the  attack,"  "horses  gallopia^" 
"cannons,"  ^.  At  the  conduaion  of  the  piece  u 
again  vehemently  clapped.  His  master  then  aliased 
to  Tom's  capabi&ty  lor  playing  by  ear  what  he  had 
heard,  and  invited  any  person  present  to  put  him  ^ 
the  test.  A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  Tom's 
hands  were  incessantly  moving  up  and  down,  and 
there  was  an  occasional  whispering  among  the  audience, 
as  though  some  were  inclined  to  venture,  yet  shranl^  | 
from  a  public  performance;  but  pres^Uy  a  jooog  > 
man  went  up  and  began  to  play.  The  piece  was  lonjT.  ■ 
and  played  witii  gpreat  taste,  but  the  first  nart  was  of  a 
dreamy  nature,  with  no  marked  melody ;  out  when,  M 
last,  the  air  commenced,  Tom,  who  had  listened  with 
no  apparent  interest  until  now,  be^nin  to  dance  ahonu 
keeping  time  with  the  music,  and  the  moment  the 
piece  was  ended,  he  darted  at  the  piano,  his  long 
fingers  havinff  something  of  the  look  and  action  of  an 
animal  graspmg  at  its  food.  He  then  improvised  an 
introduction,  and  glided  into  the  air  he  had  just  heard, 
continuing  the  piece  with  admirable  oorrectnesa,  and, 
as  bef  (»re,  applauding  himself  with  prolonged  dappiaf 
at  the  conclusion. 

But,  as  I  before  said,  this  childlike  expression  of 
happiness  quickly  ceased ;  the  soul,  i^ch  seemed  to 
have  becm  awakened  by  some  mysterious  agency,  ^^ 
aLumberod,  and  poor  Blind  Tom  stood  the  unconsaaos 
object  of  profound  compassion. 


WflM  MMAIMM. 
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the  e^tnre  of  one  of  Uie  leading  •pirite  of  the  rerohi- 
tionu7  organizAdon :  Wilenald  dead  was  but  on*  in- 
snrgent  leaa  in  a  whcde  nation  of  inrargents. 

Sowerer,  BoutkoTitch  was  recommended  for  a  medal, 
and  his  brilliant  feat  of  arma  wae  dnlj  inacribed  in  the 
official  record  of  hia  aernces. 
If  the  police  ofSoer  and  ipy  deeply  r^retted  tiie 
finding  the  way  to  one  of  their  neata  after  the  birdaliard    death  of  Wileiuki,  he  waa  idao  maoh  griered  at  having 
flown  F    The  capture  of  Wilenaki  alive  wonld  hare  been  |  misaed  an  exoellent  opportnnitj  of  renewing  hia  ao- 


CBCAPTBR  XIX. 

A  f  UDIOIAIi  BUTUIOm. 

THB  dieeovery  and  capture  effected  by  Bonticovitoh 
really  amounted  to  very  little.    Every  one  knew 
that  the  conspiratora  hod  nnmerona  aecret  meana  of 
and  what  advantage  waa  there  in 


He.  U.— Horcmlw  SO,  IHT. 
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quaintance  with  Ferrari  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
Ferrari  that  he  had  fcoine  to  WArsaw.  He  h^  tmced 
him  to  WilenBki's,  and,  through  Wilendd,  had  hoped 
to  reach  all  the  principal  members  of  the  insinxectional 
government.  He  saw  now  that  he  had  attempted  too 
much,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
arrested  Ferrari  together  with  Wilenski,  his  harbourer 
and  accomplice,  when  he  had  the  chance  of  doing  so. 
Now  one  of  the  two  was  dead,  while  the  other  had,  no 
doubt,  taken  to  flight. 

To  add  to  Boutkovitch's  annoyance,  his  name  was 
published  in  the  official  gazette  of  Warsaw  in  con- 
nexion with  what  he  himself  had  named  "the  affair  of 
the  ice-house."  The  account  was  almost  a  transcrip- 
tion of  his  own  I'eport ;  and  the  government  function- 
ary who  had  supplied  it  to  the  paper  pretended  to 
have  wi-itten  it  with  the  view  of  being  agreeable  to 
Boutkovitch. 

"Agreeable?  Infernally  agreeable,  certainly!"  he 
exclaimed,  when  this  ^to^anation  was  given  to  him  at 
the  newspaper  offlfeil*.  ^Tft  will  be  so  agreeable,"  he 
added,  confidentiaulb  to  hitiiself ,  "  that  if  I  remain  in 
Warsaw  twelve  hdrfre  lottgtt- 1  shall  be  assassinated." 

He  had  too  kei^b  a  Mttil  for  trtechery  of  all  kinds 
not  to  understtfla  that  TO  eovernihettt  functionary, 
who,  like  nesirlj^  W  IfeS  gd^mmthenk  ftmctionaries  in 
Warsaw  at  lhi%  HJH81  W^  ft  I^ole,  h^a  Jjublished  his 
name  in  order  ikt  tttt  ft^tk  6f  WUeiiski  might  be 
avenged.  TklB  heft)  Sf  ^*  tn'e  nftiiir  of  the  ice-house  " 
would  be  knoW^  to  the  t)^kriotd  as  "  the  murderer  of 
Wilenski ;"  and  Wite^Si*li  Vafftte  threat,  unmeaning 
as  it  had  appetlt^  m^  M  uttered  it,  might  have  a 
very  serious  fiilfliyiteRfc  xo  make  matters  worse, 
Fen-ari  would  tell  til  AdSblH&tes  of  the  part  he  had 
played  in  LondoH. 

Boutkovitcii  M§h^  fo^  ttiie  moment  that  he  had 
gone  to  EngMd  tlhiil^^  i^  ILssumed  name.  But  this 
subterfuge  is  0%  ^ftOl-Weft  fe  \>j  the  lowfesl  SMd  mdbt  in- 
capable of  secret  Wetili  \  tt^a  Boutkovitch,  the  moment 
afterwards,  was  aJmaniedbiliimself  for  having  thought 
of  it.  The  gi-eal^  irrepuHtle  fault  that  he  had  com- 
mitted was  this,  tiidt  h^  had  acted  openly  in  the 
character  of  a  polibe  officfeV,  and  had  failed  in  the  cotip 
which  was  tb  have  feiade  Ms  fortune. 

"  I  felt  so  sure  tnat  I  should  succeed,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  Othei*\HBe,  I  heed  iibt  havia  d.|>^eai'ed  ffi 
the  matter  at  all.  But  fehlhuslashi  AlWAJrS  ledds  onie 
astray !" 

Even  then  he  wbiUd  m^  feeeh  in  ho  l-eil  dAh^r,  if 
the  miserable  offi^Al  HftA  h6t  ttttbUlh^  t  M  account 
of  the  affair  in  the  go^ffiffim  j'cihni^.  As  it  was,  he 
saw  no  safety  but  \\  Wm^me  flight. 

However,  he  coula  ii&l  very  well  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  on  the  ground  that  he  was  afraid  to  continue 
his  service.  The  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  get 
transferred,  for  active  duty,  to  some  other  place.  His 
thoughts  turned  naturally  to  General  Gontchalin,  who 
was  now  governor  of  Wilkovo,  and  who,  he  thought, 
might  give  him  some  employment  in  which  he  would 
be  beyona  iie  reach  of  the  revolutionary  assassin^ 

6e  accorqingly  went  to  the  office  01  tlu^  cluef  of  the 
police,  and  begged^  as  a  great  favour,  tWt  he  might 
Be  allowed  to  go  to  Wilkovo,  where  he  SecWed  that 
somctnihg  very  iihportant  was  going  on  wkich  he  was 
sure  he  could  bring  to  light. 

•Iphe 'Chief  pf  th6  l?olice  smiled.  "  You  are  wanted 
iil  Warsaw."  he  saia. 

"  I  havfe  done  all  I  ani  likely  tO  be  able  to  do,  general. 


in  Warsaw,"  answered  Boutkovitch. — "I  speak,  of 
cohrse,  bf  tpecial  affiEdrfli  aixd  I  think  I  could  now  K^ 
of  more  us§  at  Wilkovo.** 

"  Why,  Wilkovo  P" 

"Because  I  have  already  served  under  GeuenO 
Gontchalin,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
honour  me  with  a  position  of  confldence." 

**  Are  those  your  only  reasons  ?" 

Boutkovitch  took  an  oath  that  he  knew  of  no  others. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  general. 

He  handed  Boutkovitch  a  printed  newspaper,  the 
x'ecognized  organ  of  the  revolutionary  committee,  and 
pointed  to  an  announcement  which  was  headed, 
"  Judicial  Sentence." 

Boutkovitch  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  of  it,"  said  the  Chief. 

"  No,  general ;  I  feared,  that  is  to  say  I  suspected, 
some  infamous  thing  might  be  planned  against  me; 
but  that  was  all." 

The  announcement  that  had  struck  such  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Boutkovitch  was  as  follows : — 

JrDiciAi*  Sentence. 

•*  Whereas,  the  spy  and  informer  called  Joseph 
Athanasovitoh  Boutkovitch,  lately  employed  as  spy 
and  informer  in  tiondon,  where  by  affecting  Polish 
sympathies,  ftlid  eVleii  liftsttlning  the  name  of  Pole,  he 
gained  the  bbnfiddicfe  of  various  Polish  patriots ;  where- 
as the  salli  Jdsepl^  4tkah^vitch  Boutkovitcii  has 
arrived  in  W'^Jrisaw  to  ^tti^sue  nis  infamous  calling,  and 
in  the  exercil^  m  iM  l^taie  kll  Uied  the  blood  0!  the 
patriot,  Wileiiib :  ^  ^ 

"It  is  hereby  oM^  thill  ttft  IfiSS  Joseph  Athan?.- 
sovitch  Boutkovitch  be  ptii  to  dti^tti  Withotlt  faHher 
notice  and  without  t|^e  rij^l  Bf  i^^^ 

"  The  eiecution  6l  this  ft^tehcii  il  tttHiftted  \j6  the 
appointed  ^ents  of  tht  Centi-di  miMEU  t!btiimill««. 

"  A  copy  of  the  sentence  td  be  l«i  ftk  >k%  dotei'dlc  of 
the  criminal." 

"  You  have  not  been  home,  \  itt^g^lfe  ?*'  ftftkei  ftp 
general. 

"  Heaven  forbid !" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  whethl^  i^^j^  hite  h(  en 
left  there  for  you.    Would  you  niiilA  K^tiif  to  lee?" 

"  Order  me,  general,  to  take  a  BdUimHj^  fth^  fttisick 
th^  reb^s  Wh6  h&Vie  t^A  t!b  this  ^MmHi  \  bHet  b^  to 
dtt^k  ieii  liio^i^^h'd  dl  pm  Wilh  %  kUi^M  tten: 
order  me  tb  A6  anytkliig  mi,  tt  bddttbte  ^  Ittit^oMibk 

but  hot  to  go  hbme  b  Ibb  il&bM  \m  A  Amr 

"  Well,  I  don't  wahl  ^\i  IH  fe^  UlaW^; '  'said  the 
general ;  "  there  are  many  ttiWi  ^  WAA  feettcr  afer^ 
to  lose  than  you.  But  I  ^Mi  lo  know  whether  those 
people  really  do  what  they  pretend.  For  instance,  liavo 
they  left  a  copy  of  the  sentence  at  your  house  or  not  ? 

"  Oh !  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,  general,  about 
that." 

The  general  rang  a  bell,  "Gro,"  he  said  to  tie 
gendarme  who  appeared,  "  to  No.  481  Senator  Sti«et. 
back  entrance,  and  ask  whether  anything  has  been  1^ 
there  for  Captain  Boutkovitch." 

"And  will  yon  dtt  mt  th^  fiiVditr  to  send  me  to 
WiUtovoP" 

."  "ion  may  go  to  .Wilkovo,  or  g<^.to  the  dfeuoe  t* 
what  I  pare,"  said  the  general,  V  You  are  a  nUiikeJ 
man  in  Warsaw,  and  of  no  earthly  use  to  me.  Thej 
wouid  stab  you  even  if  I  k^pt  you.  here  all  dAj  is  D>f 
o&ce — which  I  should  not  tiiink  of  doing — ind  your 
death  would  l)e  a  scandal  to  all  of  us." 
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"  You  are  very  kind  to  sa^  bo,  gtatad.'^ 

"There  bae  been  fuss  enough  about  the  two  men 
who  were  stabbed  the  other  day,"  oontinued  the  Chief, 
without  paying  the  leaat  attention  to  Bouikovitoh'A 
hasty  acknowledgment  of  what  he  affeoted  to  look  upon 
as  a  civil  remark.  "  It  is  aU  very  Well  to  say  that  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  protect  my  own  servants.  If  the 
troops  oan*t  protect  them  what  am  J  to  do  P  how,  for 
example,  can  I  protect  ^ou  ?  If  I  send  a  couple  of 
men  with  you,  that  only  serves  to  Call  attention  to  you, 
and  the  moment  is  sure  to  arrive  when  they  will  not 
be  thinking  of  you,  and  the  aasassins  who  are  follow- 
ing you  will  ...  I  wish  I  had  command  of  the 
troops,  and  full  liberty  to  act.  I  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  assassination.  I  would  close  the  street  in  which 
anything  of  the  kind  took  place ;  close  the  street  at  each 
end,  and  shoot  every  tenth  man  in  it." 

»  Every  fifth  man,  general.  Indeed  if  every  one  of 
them  were  shot  it  would  d6  no  harm." 

"  It  would  be  severely  commented  upon  in  the  foreign 
papers,"  answertnl  the  general,  "but,  as  you  say,  it 
would  do  no  harm  .  .  .  Ah !  here  k  the  gendarme." 

The  gendarme  had  brought  back  from  the  Street  of 
the  Senators  a  packet  addressed  to  Boutkovitch.  It 
was  the  promised  copy  of  his  sentence  of  death. 

"  Where  did  yon  get  it  P"  asked  the  Chief. 

"  From  the  porter,  general,"  answered  the  gendarme. 

"  Bring  the  porter  here.    Bring  him  in  a  drosohky." 

The  porter,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  was  led  in. 
He  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  about  anything; 
that  papers  of  all  kinds  wei^  left  at  his  lodge  all  day 
long;  and  that  he  could  not  recollect  who  it  was  that 
had  left  the  letter  addressed  to  Captain  Boutkovitch. 

"  Well,  if  you  go  to  Wilkovo,  when  do  you  start  F" 
asked  the  general  at  last. 

"By  the  next  train,"  replied  Boutkovitch,  very 
promptly. 

"  That  is  to  say»  to-morrow  morning.  Well,  good- 
bye.   You  will  not  g^  home,  I  suppose  P" 

"  No,  no  1"  answered  Boutkovitch. 

"  You  had  better  sleep  here  to-night.  You  will  find 
a  bed  somewhere.  They  send  troojM  to  Wilkovo  to- 
morrow, and  I  dare  say  you  will  get  there  all  right. 
My  compliments  to  Qeneral  Gkmtchalin." 

The  next  morning  Boutkovitch  succeeded  in  arriving 
with  a  whole  skin  at  the  railway  station.  He  drove 
there  in  a  dose  carriage  acoompanied  by  two  gen- 
darmes, and  remained  seated  in  the  vehicle  uhtil  one 
of  the  gendarmes  had  bought  his  ticket.  He  then 
watched  his  way  to  the  train,  entered  a  carriage,  and 
had  himself  locked  in. 

CHAPT?Btt  XX. 

THE  GOVE&NOB  OF  WILKOVO. 

Wilkovo  is  at  some  little  distance  from  the  railway, 
and  by  the  time  Boutkovitch,  who  had  dreamt  much 
and  idept  little  the  night  before,  had  reached  his 
destination  he  was  exceedingly  tired.  But  he  was 
alive,  which  (in  his  opinion)  was  one  advantage ;  and  at 
Wilkovo  tiie  assassins,  or  "  executite  agents,"  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  revolutioiuury  committee,  were  less 
active  than  at  Warsaw.  On  the  whole,  then,  he  was 
happier  than  he  deserved  to  be. 

Fatigpied  as  he  was,  Boutkovitch  on  his  arrival  at 
Wilkovo  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  governor. 

He  shaved  with  so  much  precision  that  it  was  wcm- 
derful  to  see  how  he  had  contrived  to  remove  every 


particle  of  beard  from  his  face  without  taking  away 
one  particle  of  skin ;  arranged  his  rather  scanty  hair 
with  admirable  method;  attired  himself  in  his  best 
uniform ;  and  assuming  the  air  of  a  person  of  import- 
ance, walked  {^ast  the  respectful  sentries  with  a  patro- 
ntmng  salute  and  ^tered  the  courtyard,  which  was  full 
of  women  who  had  come  to  petition  the  goverlior  for 
the  release  of  husbands  and  blathers ;  old  men  who  had 
come  to  beg  forgiveness  for  their  sons;  Jews  who  had 
contracts  to  submit^  or  money  to  receive ;  orderlies 
mounted  and  ready  to  start ;  orderli^  who  had  just 
delivered  their  despatches,  and  who  had  dismounted,  and 
were  leading  their  heated  M;eeds  to  ao&d  fro ;  soldiers 
from  the  adjacent  guard-house*  who  were  doing  nothing 
in  particular;  and  a  certain  noinber  of  those  non- 
descripts who  fill  up  the  gaps  in  every  crowd. 

Close  to  the  portico  of  the  palace  stood  a  Hanoverian 
ghx)Bi  in  livery,  holding  a  coi^le  of  horses,  his  own 
and  iinother,  on  which  the  governor  wAs  about  to  take 
his  afternoon's  ride.  Talking  to  him,  and  endeavour- 
ing  in  vain  to  make  hiihsdf  uliderstood,  was  an 
English  stud-groom,  whom  Gontchaliii  had  engaged 
in  London.  He  was  dressed  like  a  private  gentleman 
of  strong  sporting  tendencies ;  and,  in  presence  of  the 
varied,  and  to  him  rather  novel  scene  ih  the  courtyard, 
preserved  a  calm  indifference  bordering  on  contempt. 

At  the  principal  entrance,  the  servant  to  whom 
Boutkovitdi  addressed  himself  told  him  plainly  and 
abruptly  that  Ceneral  Grontchalin  Could  not  receive 
him. 

"  He  sleeps,"  said  the  man. 

Boutkovitch  looked  at  the  hotses  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  He  does  not  ride  in  his  sleep ;"  took  out  his  card, 
wi*ote  upon  it  in  French  the  name  of  his  hotel  and 
these  words,  *'  On  the  part  of  General  Popoff,  Warsaw ;" 
turned  down  the  comer,  and,  walking  towards  the 
grooms,  took  up  his  position  by  their  side* 

Suddenly  the  glass  doors  of  the  entrance-hail  were 
thrown  open,  a  dozen  footmen  sprang  to  their  feet, 
and  Greneral  Gontchalin  appeared,  surrounded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  petitioners,  who^  as  a  special  favour, 
had  bem  admitted  inside. 

The  petitioners  might  almost  as  \7ell  have  i^emained 
in  the  courtyard.  Gontchalin  referred  tiiem  all  to  his 
secretaries,  and,  holdiiig  up  hib  hands  and  half  closing 
his  eyes,  and  then  making  something  like  the  gesture 
of  a  man  swimming,  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  signified  to  them  that  they  must  really  let  him 
go  out  in  peace. 

"  A  card,  your  excellency,"  said  the  man  at  the  door, 
aja  he  ddivered  the  card  that  Boutkovitch  httd  just 
left. 

*' Boutkovitch !  from  General  Pbpoff,  Warsaw!"  ex- 
claimed Gk>ntchalin.  "  I  must  see  this  man.  Where 
is  he,  Lavrentie  P    You  did  not  let  him  go  P" 

'*  I  told  him  that  your  excellency  deigned  to  sleep,' 
replied  the  porter. 

"  I  must  send  fbr  him,"  said  the  general.  Then,  to 
avoid  the  outside  petitioners^  who,  in  spite  of  the 
endeavours  of  the  soldiers  and  gendarmes  to  keep  them 
back,  were  pressing  towards  him  in  great  numbers, 
Gontchalin  hurried  to  his  horse. 

The  supplicants  nearest  to  him  called  out : 

''  Merciful  sir  1" 

«  Will  your  ezcdleiicy  deign  to  listen  to  the  prayvrs 
of  an  old  man  P" 

"  I  beat  my  forehead  before  your  excellency." 
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"  May  Heayen  bless  jour  excellency.  My  son,  whom 
it  has  pleased  your  exoeUency  to  imprison — "  and 
soon. 

''Oraelmanr  "  Heartless  man  !*'  <' Man  of  stone !" 
muttered  those  at  the  back,  who  did  not  know  that 
Gontchalin  had  been  working  in  his  cabinet  since  six 
in  the  morning,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
reflect  that  he  was  answerable  to  his  gOTemment  for 
the  tranquillity  of  a  whole  province,  which  was  now 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into  insurrection. 

"  You  are  going  to  try  the  bay  horse,  my  lord,"  said 
the  Englishman,  who  knew  that  his  master  was  some- 
thing very  great,  and  did  not  recognize  foreign  titles. 

"  Yes,  Tomkins,"  answered  the  general,  in  English. 

"  Ah,  BoutkoTitch !"  he  exclaimed,  the  moment 
afterwards.  "  Yous  Toici  done !"  His  foot  was  already 
in  the  stirrup,  but  he  took  it  out  and  sent  his  horse 
away. 

"  Come  in,  Boutkovitch,"  he  said.  **  I  was  afraid 
you  had  gone." 

"I  should  not  hare  ventured  to  do  so  without  re- 
ceiving your  exceUency's  commands,"  replied  Boutko- 
vitch.  "  I  left  Warsaw  only  this  morning,  and  came 
by  the  instructions  of  General  Popoff  to  give  your 
excellency  a  verbal  account  of  what  has  taken  place, 
and  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  your  excellency  may 
condescend  to  put." 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  said  the 
governor. 

Boutkovitch  congratulated  himself. 

"  You  were  present  at  Warsaw  the  night  of  the  re- 
cruitment?"  asked  Qontchalin,  when  he  was  alone 
with  Boutkovitch  in  his  private  cabinet. 
-    "  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  part  in  it.    I  did  what 
little  I  could." 

"  And  what  was  this  affair  of  the  ice-house  P  I 
have  just  been  reading  the  account  of  it  in  the  official 
paper.  It  appears  that  you  were  very  near  taking  the 
whole  of  the  Central  National  Committee." 

"I  am  obliged  to  your  excellenoy  for  saying  so. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  people  who  burrow  under 
groxmd  like  moles." 

"  Well,  is  everything  over  at  Warsaw  P" 

"Believe  me,  general,  the  thing  is  not  yet  at  an 
end." 

"Not  at  an  end!  What  do  the  scoundrels,  then, 
mean  to  do  next  P" 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  Boutkovitch,  with  an  oracular  look, 
"  many  things  may  happen  yet." 

"  I  don't  want  general  surmises,  but  precise  facts," 
exclaimed  the  general.  "  I  did  not  come  back  here  to 
listen  to  gossip.  Has  the  recruitment  paralyzed  the 
party  of  action  or  not  ?" 

"  It  has  so  little  paralyzed  it,  your  excellency,  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Bevolutionary  Committee,  which  led 
to  what  is  known  as  the  '  affair  of  the  ice-house,'  was 
held  the  very  morning  after  the  recruitment  had  been 
effected.  The  recruitment  was  scarcely  over  when,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  two  gentlemen  employed  on 
secret  service  were  stabbed  in  the  open  street.  I,  who 
have  now  the  honour  of  speaking  to  you,  have  been 
threatened,"  added  Boutkovitch,  as  if  this  were  quite 
an  unimiK>rtant  detail,  as  far  as  he  personally  was  con- 
cerned, though  significant  as  showing  the  length  to 
which  the  audacity  of  the  revolutionists  could  go. 

"  These  are  the  last  impotent  struggles  of  a  party 


which  must  feel  that  it  is  beaten,  and  which  will  soon 
be  stamped  out,"  said  the  general  "But,  whatever 
happens  at  Warsaw,  there  shall  be  no  rising  at  Wil- 
kovo.  Lhave  taken  my  precautions,  and  here,  at  least, 
I  will  answer  for  the  g^eral  tranquillity.  What  you 
tell  me  about  Warsaw  astonishes  me.  The  recmit> 
ment  ought  to  have  settled  the  question.  If  it  has  not 
done  so,  that  is  simply  because  th^  did  not  take 
enough  recruits.    They  should  take  some  more." 

Boutkovitch  said  that  numbers  of  young  men,  fear- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  measure,  had  fled  to  the  woods 
aroulid  Warsaw ;  and  that  many  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  revolutionists, 
were  already  beyond  reach. 

"Then,"  said  Gk>ntchalin,  "troops  should  be  sent 
after  them." 

Boutkovitch  answered  that  troops  had  been  sent  to 
watch  them,  but  that  the  authorities  at  Warsaw  were 
unwilling  to  provoke  a  conflict. 

"  There  will  be  no  conflict  here,"  said  the  gmeraL 
"  We  are  so  sure  of  that  that  we  give  a  ball  to-morrow 
night.    By  the  way,  you  may  as  well  oome." 

"  I  am  sure  I  feel  much  honoured,"  murmured 
Boutkovitch. 

Gk)ntchalin  looked  at  him  with  a  little  look  of  aa- 
tonishment,  and  added :  "  For  suspicious  people  might 
find  their  way  in,  and  I  should  like  you  to  keep  your 
eye  on  them." 

A  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  "  Papa,  can  I  come 
in  P"  said  a  silvery  voice,  which  Boutkovitch  recognized 
SA  that  of  Nathalie. 

"  Come  in,  Nathalie ;  there  is  no  one  here,"  answered 
the  general. 

Nathalie  bowed  coldly  to  Boutkovitch,  and  said  to 
her  father : 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  the  ball.  Hiere 
are  so  many  people  who  can't  come.  Fancy  the 
Konradins  refusing  at  the  last  moment !  At  least  half 
the  Poles  have  sent  excuses." 

"It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  got  any  of  them  to 
accept,"  answered  the  general,  "  considering  the 
curious  mania  they  have  lately  been  afllicted  with  for 
abstaining  altogether  from  dancing.  I  can  order  those 
who  are  m  the  service  to  come,  if  you  wish  it,  my  dore," 
he  added. 

"  Oh !  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  p^a  ?  It 
is  only  to  oblige  me  that  the  others  are  coming.  At 
least  they  say  so,  and  I  did  ask  them  as  a  particular 
favour.  I  wanted  Count  Konradin  to  lead  the 
mazurka.  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do  withoat 
him." 

"  ExciLse  me,"  interrupted  Boutkovitch ;  "  may  I  be 
allowed  to  ask  whether  ^e  Coimt  Konradin  of  whom 
Natalia  Ivanovna  speaks  is  the  same  Count  Konradin 
who  was  in  London." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Nathalie. 

Boutkovitch  looked  grave. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  general ;  *'  but 
he  is  a  man  of  influence.  He  made  a  great  f  nas  about 
the  insertion  of  his  name  in  that  imf ortnnate  liat, 
complained  to  the  minister,  asked  for  proofs,  lan^bed 
at  the  notion  of  his  being  mixed  up  with  a  set  of 
political  Bohemians,  as  he  called  them;  and  now 
instead  of  his  being  afraid  of  us  it  is  we  that  hare  to 
be  afraid  of  him.  At  least,"  added  the  general,  as 
though  the  notion  of  Ki$  being  afraid  of  any  one  was 
too  absurd,  "  we  make  a  point  of  being  civil  to  hiiiu 
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H6  is  a  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  we 
can't  get  oh  with  the  great  proprietors,  I  don't  know 
where  we  are  to  look  for  sapiK>rt." 

Boutkovitch  remained  silent.  "  I  point  out  a  really 
dangerous  man,*'  he  said  to  himself,  *'and  they  are 
afraid  to  touch  him!  If,  instead  of  being  a  great 
landowner,  this  Konradin  were  a  student  or  a  lieutenant 
in  an  infantry  regiment,  he  would  not  hare  been 
invited  to  a  baJl ;  he  would  hare  been  on  the  road  to 
Siberia  by  this  time.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  serving 
a  government  like  ours." 

"  The  count  is  a  charming  man,"  said  Nathalie. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  general,  "he  dances  the 
mazurka  well ;  and  he  has  a  very  agreeable  wife." 

"  His  wife  is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  Poland," 
observed  Boutkovitch. 

"  How  do  you  laiow  P"  asked  the  general. 

"I  happen  to  know,  your  excellency,"  answered 
Boutkovitch,  "from    information    that    has  reached 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  COUNTESS  KOVBADIK. 

In  the  evening  the  general  held  a  little  reception, 
which  was  attended  by  the  principal  civil  and  military 
officers  at  head-quarters,  with  those  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  who  still  remained  in  Poland.  A  few  of  the 
neighbouring  Polish  proprietors  were  also  present; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Countess  Kon- 
radin came  in,  chiefly  to  apologise  in  person  for  not 
coming  the  night  afterwards,  and  to  prove  to  the 
general  and  his  daughter  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  perfectly  weU  disposed  towai*ds  them. 

The  countess  had  light-brown  hair,  brilliant  black 
eyes,  a  very  delicate  mouth  and  chin,  a  face  that  was 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  broad  at  the  brow,  a  fair  but  not 
in  the  least  florid  complexion,  a  most  animated  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  a  slender,  supple  figure,  with 
the  grace,  the  composure,  and  something  of  the 
caressing  manner  of  a  thoroughbred  Angora  cat. 

The  Russian  ofllcers  were  all  in  love  with  her.  She, 
on  her  side,  was  devoted  to  her  husband  and  to  hor 
coimtry.  But  as  she  could  not  forget  that  Konradin  had 
already  a  rope  round  his  neck,  she  was  very  gracious 
towards  those  who  might  some  day  have  it  in  their 
power  to  tighten  it ;  and  this  graciousness  was  some- 
times mistaken,  but  never  by  Konradin  himself,  for 
coquettishness. 

Perhaps  too,  for  she  was  still  little  more  than  a  girl, 
she  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  mischief  in  her 
composition;  and  was  amused  at  the  infatuation  of 
the  pompous  old  generals  and  colonels,  the  self-com- 
placent nu^'ors  and  captains,  and  the  horribly  con- 
ceited lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  who  all  fancied 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  pleasing  "Madame  la 
Comtiesse,"  as  they  called  her  in  their  St.  Petersburg 
French. 

The  general  commanding  the  Cossack  and  Circas- 
sian cavalry — he  was  not  a  savage,  but  a  highly-culti- 
vated gentleman  (a  little  over-cultivated  x>erhaps,  and, 
so  to  say,  forced),  who,  to  obtain  promotion,  had  just 
^ven  up  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Imperial  guard — ^was  particularly  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  "  Madame  la  Comttesse,"  and  took  the  liberty 
of  being  jealons  when  she  listened  with  the  least  show 
of  interest  to  the  conversation  of  any  other  officer. 
The  odIt  exception  he  made  was  in  ftanronr  of  the  go- 


vernor himself,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  It 
was  a  joke  ag^nst  the  Cossack  general  that  he  would 
soon  have  no  junior  officers  left  at  Wilkovo,  inasmuch 
as  he  detached  them  one  after  another  for  special  ser- 
vice in  distant  villages  directly  he  found  them  paying 
the  least  marked  attention  to  the  all-subduing  Madame 
la  Comtiesse. 

Sometimes  a  young  man  on  the  point  of  being  exiled 
to  a  place  where  he  would  have  no  sort  of  society,  and 
where  there  was  really  nothing  for  him  to  do,  would 
beg  the  countess  to  intercede  for  him,  and  when  she  did 
so  the  general  became  more  savage  than  ever ;  but  he 
was  afraid  to  refuse  her,  lest  he,  in  his  turn,  should  be 
banished  from  her  sight. 

The  Cossack  general,  Molodiani  by  name,  hated 
Count  Konradin,  and  pretended  that  he  could  have 
him  arrested  at  any  moment ;  but  the  countess  knew 
very  well  that  he  dare  not  attempt  such  a  thing. 

The  governor  himself  was  as  a  child  in  the  countess's 
hands,  and  would  have  done  anything  for  her;  and 
Nathalie,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  half  a  Pole 
by  birth,  and  more  than  half  by  sympathy,  was  most 
sincerely  attached  to  her. 

'*  If  the  Poles  were  all  like  the  Konradins  what  a 
delightful  people  they  would  be,  and  how  well  we 
should  get  on  with  them !"  Gontchalin  would  sometimes 
say — ^whioh,  however,  was  quite  a  mistake. 

The  Konradins,  on  their  side,  had  been  heard  to 
admit  that  General  Gontchalin,  though  not  possessed 
of  any  very  noble  sentiments,  was  not  by  any  means 
so  bad  a  man  as  the  Poles  of  the  extreme  party  made 
him  out. 

"  We  hate  them  all,"  said  a  member  of  this  party 
one  day  to  the  count ;  "  and  if  some  are  better  than 
others  I  am  sorry  for  it  I  should  like  them  all  to  be 
equally  bad,  that  they  might  all  excite  the  some  disgust. 
Besides,"  he  added,  when  Konradin  accused  him  of  in- 
justice, "  if  we  were  to  say  the  slightest  thing  in  the 
general's  favour,  indeed  if  we  were  not  constantly 
abusing  him,  he  would  be  removed,  and  some  really 
cruel  man  might  be  sent  in  his  place." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  reason  with  men  of 
that  kind,"  said  the  count,  in  repealing  this  conversa- 
tion to  his  wife.  - 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  the  countess.  "  And 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  attack  you  when 
you  are  not  present.  In  fact  I  know  they  do.  They 
call  you  an  aristocrat,  and  say  that  you  visit  the 
general  in  order  that  you  may  not  get  into  trouble 
about  your  estate." 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  be  attacked  by  our  own  people," 
answered  the  count ;  "  but  it  is  one  of  the  painful  things 
we  have  to  put  up  with— one  of  the  most  painful  of 
all." 

Nothing  pai'fcicular  took  place  at  tlie  reception 
beyond  this— that  Nathalie,  the  governor  himself, 
Greneral  Molodiani,  and  two  or  three  aides-de-camp, 
got  up  a  general  chorus  of  supplication,  which  had  tho 
effect  of  inducing  the  countess  to  promise  that  she 
would  come  the  next  evening  to  the  ball. 
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MIOHAHL  FARADAY. 

Ths  Oftreer  of  experime&tal  soieiioe,  eapeoially  in  its 
more  abstract  branohea,  ck>«8  not  usually  fnmidi 
materials  to  solicit  public  regard.  Betired  in  bis 
observatory,  the  astroiiomer  takes  tbe  observations 
and  makes  bis  calcnlations,  that  although  of  paxamounl 
value  to  astronomy,  confer  less  ^pular  fame  and 
favour  upon  him  than  if  he  had  written  an  ephemeral 
novel  or  even  a  magazine  essay.  It  is  usually  the 
same  with  an  experimental  electrician  or  chemist, 
men  whose  career  usually  remains  unnoticed  and 
unwatched  by  the  outside  public,  known  to  labourers 
in  Uie  same  fields  of  science  alone.  It  was  otherwise 
in  respect  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  The  name 
of  Michael  Faraday  nas  Ions  been  a  household  word 
throughout  these  islands ;  tnroughoi^t,  we  may  even 
add,  the  civilized  world,  and  this  in  despite  of  the 
circumstance  that  Faraday  always  devoted  himself  to 
the  branches  of  experimental  science  that  may  be 
called  abstract,  in  so  far  as  the  term  applies  to  any 
demonstration  arrived  at  through  experiment. 

Faraday's  life  was  csst  in  a  penod  highly  advan- 
tageous lor  giving  scope  to  his  special  genius.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  electricity  had  not  advanced 
beyond  ita  first  rudiments,  and  chemistr^t  its  ally,  was 
so  crude  and  unformed  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of 
science.  Between  electricity  and  magnetism  not  only 
had  no  connection  been  demonstrated,  but  the  absence 
of  any  such  connection  was  strenuously  nmintained. 

A  philosopher  was  wanted  to  operate  upon  the 
common  ground  between  the  three,  and  make  the  con* 
neotion  evident  Gilbert  Davies  said  that  the  greiitest 
discovery  Sir  Humphry  Davy  ever  made  was  the  dis- 
covery of  Faradav ;  and  the  saying  made  in  jest^  is 
well  niffh  absolutelv  true.  If  we  grant  that  a  genius 
like  Michael  Faraday  could  have  oeen  discovered  bv 
chance,  the  auestion  is  sure  to  come  suggested, 
whether  tiiere  do  not  many  geniuses  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion, owine  to  the  absence  of  conditions  necessary  to 
their  development  P  We  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
negative  view;  and  yet  the  first  introduction  of 
Faraday  to  the  sphei*e  of  scientific  labour  ip  which  he 
made  his  discoveries  and  won  bis  world-wide  renown, 
seems  like  the  records  of  a  p^e  taken  at  random  out 
of  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  in  I79I,  and 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six.  When  well  nigh 
advanced  to  seventy  he  was  still  elastic  and  joyous, 
even  in  some  things  boyish.  In  the  year  1852  he 
delivered  a  course  of  electrical  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  illustrated  by  experiments  needing  such 
an  extreme  defipree  of  manu^  address  as  amounted 
almost  to  sleignt  of  hand.  This  manipulative  power 
he  retained  for  many  yearp  after ;  in  lact,  until  past 
seventy,  years  left  few  traces  of  their  pressure  on 
Faraday.  By  and  by  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a 
slight  record  of  what  he  accomplished  in  science ;  but 
first  it  will  be  proper  to  sketch  nis  biography. 

Faraday  came  of  a  Westmoreland  family,  but  he 
was  bom  in  Newington,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1791, 
where  his  father  was  a  blacksmith.  From  boyhood  he 
had  been  fond  of  experimental  science,  and  when  a 
youth  he  joined  an  amateur  philosophical  society,  at 
which  he  sometimes  lectured.  There  seemed  but  little 
chance,  until  he  was  nearly  twenty-two,  that  the  great 
philosopher  would  find  a  congemal  field  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  latent  abilities.  He  was  apprentice 
to  a  bookbinder,  and  but  for  a  circumstance  that  we 
may  call  an  accident^  he  midiit  have  remained  a  book- 
bind^  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  accident  was 
this.  By  some  means  the  young  amateur  chemist 
and  elecmcian  was  favoured  with  admission  to  certain 
lectures  under  delivery  by  Sir  H.  Pavy  in  the  Boyal 
Institution.    He  attended  assiduously,  and  took  notes 


of  Uie  lectures.  Gradually  his  dislike  to  the  trade  of 
bookbinding  increased,  and  also  his  love  for  science 
and  his  appreciation  of  sHentific  men.  His  views  u 
to  the  elevating  influence  of  a  scientific  career  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  followed  it  was  indeed  perhkps 
overstrained,  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  soon  to  tell 
him,  the  occasion  being  as  follows.  After  attending 
the  Boyal  Institution  lectures  for  some  litUe  time,  k 
summoned  coura^  to  write  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  statine 
hia  hopes  and  views.  The  particulars  are  recordeu 
circumstantially  in  Dr.  Pana's  life  of  Davy,  ha\ing 
been  obtained  from  Faraday  direct,  he  being  cognizant 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  required.  Accom- 
panying tne  letter  sent  by  Faiuday  to  Davy  was  a 
yolume  of  notes  of  Davy's  lectures,  taken  by  tne  jonng 
aspirant  for  scientific  fame,  and  bound  by  his  own 
hands.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Davy  would  easilj 
have  seen,  from  the  tenour  of  these  notes,  the  sort  of 
aspirant  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  wrote  to  Paradaj 
kindly,  telling  him  that  his  views  of  the  exalted 
character  of  scientific  men  was  pitched  in  too  high  a 
key.  He  told  him  that  science  was  not  a  profitable 
field  of  labour  in  any  worldly  sense ;  and  he  rather 
advised  him  to  make  the  best  of  the  position  in  which 
he  had  been  cast,  promising  still,  tnat  if  Faraday's 
mind  did  not  alter,  and  if  he,  Davy,  should  hereafter 
find  occasion,  he  wotdd  not  allow  Faraday  to  pasa  on! 
of  his  mind.  STeither  did  he.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
office  of  laboratory  assistant  at  the  ftoyal  Institution 
became  vacant,  and  Faraday  was  installed  into  it 
This  was  in  1813,  and  Davy  having  occasion  to  tmyel 
on  the  continent,  where  he  remained  for  two  year?, 
took  Faraday  with  him  in  the  character  of  assistant 
and  secretary.  They  remained  on  the  continent  until 
1815;  Davy  prosecuting  many  chemical  researches, 
and  Faraday  assisting  him. 

On  their  return  to  Bngland  ii^  !|.815,  Faraday  soon 
began  to  show  his  quality  of  ori^^mal  investigation; 
and  it  testifies  well  to  the  liberality  of  Davy  and  his 
successor,  the  late  Mr.  Brande,  that  both  these  chemUtfi 
allowed  their  assistant  those  opportunities  for  original 
research  whereby  he  ultimately  attained  a  fame  almost 
greater  than  either,  and  immeasurably  greater  than 
8iat  of  one.  To  enumerate  the  i^roblems  of  scientific 
inquiry  undertaken  by  the  sulQect  of  our  memoir. 
chronologically,  would  be  of  no  popular  interest;  ve 
shall  therefore  select  those  which  stand  most  promi- 
nently forth,  and  the  particulars  of  which  can  be  made 
easily  comprehensible.  What  we  ai'e  about  to  state 
is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  first  grand  discovery  made  by  Faraday  was  that 
of  the  condensation  of  gases.  Many  who  read  this 
are  perhaps  old  enouffh  to  remember  tbe  time  whsn 
popmar  lecturers  on  cmemistry  were  wont  to  establieb 
a  distinction  between  ^ses  andyapours,  illustrating 
their  argument  thus.  "  x  ou  t^e  your  teakettle,"  thev 
were  wont  to  say ;  "  you  pour  water  into  your  teakettle; 
you  boil  the  water,  and  steam  escapes.  You  let  tbe 
steam  play  against  any  cold  surface,  and  the  stoani 
condenses  into  water  again.  But,"  the  popular  lecturer 
of  any  time  previous  to  1823,  would  go  on  to  explain. 
**  if  you  let  a  jet  of  gas — any  gas — escape  against  a 
cold  surface,  diere  is  no  condensation;  from  which 
we  are  warranted  to  conclude,"  he  would  further 
say,  "that  the  difference  between  vapours  and  gases 
is  this,  yiz.,  vapours  are  temporarily  elastic,  whereas 
gases  are  permanently  elastic."  In  1823  Faradaj  sa 
aside  that  sweeping  generalization.  He  proved  that 
certain  gases  at  least  were  convertible,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  col4  and  pressure,  into  liquids ; 
and  if  certain  other  gases  have  resisted  every  attempt 
at  their  condensation  u|>  to  the  present  time^  chemists 
axe  warranted  in  belieyinff  that  the  resistance  coaa 
of  our  inability  to  use  com  and  pressure  to  a  degree 
sufficient.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  our  present 
state  of  kivowledge  reh^tiye  to  gasee  to  lissome  iha^ 
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even  atmospherio  air  m^  be  oondeiued  some  day. 
The  means  deyised  by  Faraday  for  aocompliBbiiig 
gaseous  condensation  were  eimple,  yet  ingeniotis.  He 
made  the  gas  condense  itself  by  the  force  x>f  its  own 
development.  The  apparatus  merely  consisted  of  a 
bent  glass  tnbe,  into  one  end  of  which  the  material 
for  yielding  gas  was  sealed,  and  from  which,  head 
being  appbed,  gas  was  developed.  Of  conrse  the 
development  must  take  place  niider  the  force  of  a 
certain  pressure  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  gas 
that  had  been  developed  already.  WhiUt  devdopment 
was  thus  going  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  bent 
tube,  tlie  other  extremity  was  kept  cold  by  a  freezing 
mixture;  and  thus,  through  the  combined  agency  of 
cold  and  pressure,  the  condensation  of  certam  gases 
into  the  liquid  state  took  place.  Subsequently  this  beau- 
tiful field  of  investigation  was  entered  upon  by  other 
experimenters.  The  Frenchman  ThMovier,  by  means 
of  a  comnlex  apparatus  tiiat  we  need  not  here  describe, 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  condensation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  into  not  mierely  a  liquid  but  a  solid.  Through- 
out his  entire  scientiflc  life  this  topic  of  gaseoxis  con- 
densation had  a  great  chaxm  for  Faraday.  He  re\'erted 
to  it  again  and  again  after  considerable  periods,  and 
made  further  discoveries.  Certain  gases  hq^ve  never 
been  condensed,  and  of  these  hydrogen  is  one.  The 
writer  of  this  men^oir  well  remembers  Faraday  teUing 
him  that  the  problem  of  condensing  hydrogen  had 
engaged  him  more  assiduously,  bad  imposed  on  him 
more  hard  labour  than  he  had  ever  before  experienced. 
The  problem  of  condensing  hydrogen  is  invested  with 
a  special  interest  in  this  way-  Hydrogen,  although 
the  lightest  of  ponderable  elements,  is  endowed  with 
many  characteristics  of  a  metal:  the  question  then 
arises  whether,  if  condensed,  the  result  would  show 
any  of  the  ordinary  physical  Aspects  of  a  metal. 

As  a  manipulator,  Faraday's  power  of  respurce,  his 
neatness  and  address,  were  'unrivalled.  His  treatise 
on  chemical  manipuLation  is  still  a  standard  book, 
despite  the  fault  that  its  contents  have  not  been 
expisinded  to  comprehend  many  processes  which  thp 
development  of  cbeuustry  has  made  necessary.  What- 
ever depigment  of  obemistry  Faraday  applied  him- 
self to  ne  prosecuted  with  skill,  and  left  tbe  impress 
of  his  genius  upon;'  though  it  is  rather  as  an  elec- 
trician thau  as  a  chemist  that  be  will  be  known  to 
posterity. 

When  the  subject  of  our  memoir  f^t9t  linked  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  Davy,  the  latter  was  evolying 
from  t]ie  then  new  science  of  voltaic  or  galvanic 
electricity  those  magnificent  discoveries  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  many  things  hitherto  regarded  as 
elemental,  which  elevated  him  to  Ihe  highest  position 
of  scientific  fame.  Faraday  caught  iiie  electrical  in- 
spirdtion,  and  worked  at  various  branches  of  dectrical 
science  to  the  end  of  his  career ;  with  how  much  profit 
the  student  of  physics  need  not  be  told.  Up  to  the 
year  1819,  no  connection  had  been  proved  to  exist 
between  the  two  forces  of  electricity  aind  magnetism ; 
but  then,  under  the  auspices  ol  the  Danish  Professor 
Gersted,  dawned  the  discovery  that  electricity  and 
inagnetism  were  at  any  rate  nearly  allied,  if  not 
actually  the  sapie.  Faraday  developed  the  idea  stUl 
farth^;  and  looking  to  wbat  in  this  department  of 
science  he  achieved,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
to  him  and  to  Oersted  conjointly,  bdong  whatever 
primary  conditions  of  success  appertain  to  electric 
telegraphs  in  all  their  numerous  forms  and  modifica- 
tions. Amongst  other  things  to  which  the  allied 
Bcienoes  of  electro-magnetism  and  magneto-electricity 
are  indebted  to  Fara&y,  an 'improvement  in  nomen- 
clature is  one.  Faraday,  by  an  ingenious  and  laborious 
course  of  experiment,  proved  th^  the  hitherto  called 
X>ole8  or  terminais  of  a  voltaic  battery  were  endowed 
with  no  attractive  and  vepnlsiye  power.  For  this 
reason  he  argaed  that  tbe  expspaaion'  "pole^'  was  a 


misnomer,  and  he  therefore  banished  it  from  hi§ 
vocabulary. 

It  would  take  us  altogether  beyond  the  suitable 
limite  of  a  popular  sketoh  were  we  to  catalogae  aU  the 
important  discoveries  made  by  this  great  man.  We 
must  generalize,  seizing  upon  broad  characteristics, 
the  pl^ysiognpmy  of  Faraday's  scientific  career,  so  to 
speak.  It  has  been  noticed  as  peculiar,  that  t*araday, 
not  being  a  mathematician,  dealt  so  extensiv^y  and 
so  Buccefisf  uHy  with  branches  of  scientific  inquiry  that 
are  usually  considered  to  need  a  mathematical  training 
and  high  mathematical  abilities.  6o  Uttie  pretence 
did  Faraday  make  to  the  possession  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  that,  as  the  tal^  goes,  he  laughingly  said  on 
one  occasion  he  thought  he  h£i  performed  ac^culation 
once — that  once  being  when  he  turued  the  handle  of 
Babbage's  calculating  machine. 

Photographic  and  other  likenesses  of  Faraday  are 
so  generally  about,  that  any  attempt  to  set  him  in 
presence  iaealljr  before  the  reader's  eye  would  be  un- 
necessary, even  if  possible.  The  photographs  of  Fara- 
day are  good  likenesses,  but  tiiey  altogether  fail  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  genius  that  scintillated  Irpm  his 
eyes,  or  the  tranquil  joyonsness  which  was  his  o^rdinary 
attribute.  Those  persons  who  have  had  the  felicity  A 
seeine  Faraday  officiate  as  Ohristmas  lecturer  to  a 
juvenile  audience,  will  have  seen  him  under  the  cir- 
oumstances  most  congeuial  to  his  being  and  tempera- 
ment. Wholly  devoid  of  the  affectation  cxf  learning, 
he  would  commence  with  the  veiy  beginning  of  a 
subject,  and  lead  his  audience  on  to  conclusions  of 
highest  iutereet  tnd  deepest  ipiport.  'So  one  oould  be 
more  brilliant  as  an  experimenter  ths^  Faraday,  and 
yet,  unlike  many  lecturera  before  young  people,  he 
never  went  out  of  his  way  to  perform  an  experiment 
for  the  mere  brilliancy  of  it.  The  beauty  of  nie  iUns- 
trations  was  naturally  evolved  from  circumstances  of 
the  case;  and  his  language,  albeit  simplicity  iteelf,  was 
wholly  free  from  those  nursery  platitudes  that  some 
lecturers  to  young  people  deem  necessary  to  commend 
their  facte  to  a  juvenile  audience.  Amongst  all  the 
nunierous  lectures  delivered  by  Faraday  to  juvenile 
audiences,  those  on  the  combustion  of  a  oaiidle  have 
perhaps  attained  greatest  cdebrity.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  so  much  poetry  in  the  language  of  sci^ioe  evolved 
ironi  a'snbject  apparently  so  mean.  The  key-note  of 
the  discourse  w9B  attuned  to  the  fact — ^a  very  remark- 
able fact  when  one  comes  to  see  it,  but  which  no  pnilo- 
sopher  until  Faraday  had  pointed  out — ^that  all  the 
ordinary  combustibles  used  by  man,  or  capable  of  being 
used,  are  endowed  with  the  property  of  bemg  converted 
by  burning  into  either  vapours  or  gases.  Thus  hydro- 
gen by  burning  is  converted  into  the  yapour  of  water, 
carbon  into  carDonic  oxide  ao4  carbonic  acid.  Had  it 
been  otherwise — as  Faraday  beautifully  explained--- 
had  the  results  of  combustion  chanced  to  be  solid 
instep  of  vaporous  or  gaseous,  then  after  tiie  lapse  of 
a  certain  time  the  habitable  world  would  have  been 
changed  to  one  vast  ash  heap.  The  thing  is  most  eajiy 
to  see  and  imderstand  when  once  pointed  out,  and  like 
piany  other  easy  things,  one  wonders  that  nobody  until 
Faraday  ever  thought  of  pointing  it  out. 

In  these  days,  when  free  scientific  inquiry  is  accused 
of  antagonism  to  revealed  r^igion,  it  is  especially, 
worthy  to  note  that  Faraday  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Holy  Writ  the  humility  of  a  littie  child. 
Throughout  life  he  not  ouly  read  the  Bible  carefully 
but  studied  it  deeply.  He  wks  a  sincere  OJiristian,  un- 
wavering in  faith,  and  he  belonged  to  a  sect  the  cere- 
monial ordinances  of  which  are  onerous.  Ampngst 
other  points,  the  strietest  social  equality  between' mem- 
bers of  the  eongregation  w|m  professed ;  and  thie  did 
Faraday  confonn  to  rigidly,  not  less  after  he  had 
become  a  very  great  man,  the  courted  of'  society,  th^ 
commanded  guest  at  the  pale^ce,  than  when  he  was  a 
bookbind^s  apprcontice.    For  tiie  nuyor  part  of  his 
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professional  life  Faraday  contintied  to  make  the  Boval 
Institatioii  not  merely  bis  field  of  labour,  but  nis 
home.  He  lived  there  in  modest  apartments  high  np. 
He  oontinned  to  do  this  long  after  villas  out  of  town 
had  become  the  fashion.  Deference  to  the  exactions 
of  that  tyrant  was  never  a  weakness  of  Faraday.  ^  In 
temperament  he  was  kind,  mild,  obliging,  paying 
deference  to  snch  exterior  forms  as  involved  the  com* 
promise  of  no  principle,  but  in  all  that  concerned 
principle  Faraday  was  unyielding  as  a  rock.  Scientific 
advocacy  found  no  favour  with  Michael  Faraday. 
Nobody  could  tender  him  a  retaining  fee  and  buy  him 
up  to  support  or  oppose  a  case.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  much  or  little,  but  of  yea  or  nay,  and  Faraday's 
answer  ever  came  in  the  shape  of  a  negative  when  thus 
solicited.  Throughout  lifeTaraday  had  ever  been  a 
poor  man.  In  the  year  1835  he  was  put  down  on  the 
civil  list  for  8002.  par  annum,  but  previously  his  sole 
income  was  derivaole  from  the  Boyal  Institution — ^a 
mere  trifle — less  than  lOOL  a  year.  Though  married, 
he  was  childless;  vet  numerous  family  collaterals 
participated  in  his  xindly  regards.  For  a  few  years 
past  he  retired  to  apartments  in  Hampton  Court  Palace^ 
visiting  the  Boval  Institution  but  seldom.  Little  by 
*  little  his  magnificent  intellect  dimmed  to  second  child- 
hood, and  thus,  tenderly  nursed  by  those  who  loved 
him  well,  did  this  great  man  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Aug^t  last  depart  this  life,  full  of  years  and  of 
honours,  hopeful,  trusting,  and  resigned. 


ABYSSINIA  AND  ITS  ROUTES. 

By  Lieut.  0.  B.  Low,  (lati)  LN. 

Thx  thoughts  of  the  great  British  nation,  both  in 
England  and  India,  are  at  the  present  time  centred  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  eyes  of  that  multitudinous  race  are 
tunied  in  the  direction  of  that  distant  and  little 
known,  yet  most  interesting,  countzy . 

If  any  proof  were  required  of  this  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  barometer  of  public  opinion  and  of 
public  intereetp— -if  I  may  so  c«ll  the  commns  of  the 
leading^  journal,  the  mighty  "Times"— have  for  some 
little  time  past  been  occupied  with  the  experiences  of 
traveUevs  in  Abyssinia,  ajia  of  gentlemen  who,  though 
they  may  have  never  set  foot  within  the  boundaries  d 
King  Theodore^s  dominions,  yet  having,  like"Nobody  " 
— fts  one  of  the  "  Times  "  correspondents  sisns  himself 
—considerable  experience  of  countries  offering  similar 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  an  invading  anny,  throw 
into  the  common  stock,  as  becomes  patriotic  citizens, 
their  mite  of  information  and  suggestion  for  the 
behoof  of  the  authorities  organizing  we  details  of  this 
most  arduous  of  campaigns. 

It  has  been,  hitherto,  a  very  vulgar  mistake  that 
Abyssinia  extends  to  the  Aed  »ea,  tmereas  the  fact  is 
that  at  no  point  are  the  limits  of  that  country  con- 
terminous with  the  sea  coast.  The  nearest  approach 
of  its  boundaries  to  the  Bed  Sea  is  at  Massowah,  where 
the  intervening  strip^  of  desert  narrows  to  some  few 
miles  only.  Abvasinia  may  be  described  as  a  country 
consisting  of  hi^h  mountainous  districts,  which,  though 
salubrious  in  dimate  and  well  watered,  present  in  some 
places  almost  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  advance 
of  a  large  force  if  opposed  by  an  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent enemy,  ulie  desert  country  surrounding 
these  uplands  is  arid,  low-lying,  and  waterless,  and  is 
inhabited  bv  the  savag^Danakil  tribes.  As  I  have  said, 
at  Massowsn,  this  region,  from  its  narrowness,  can  be 
easily  traversed,  but  at  Tiyourrah  in  the  gulf  of  Aden, 
it  widens  out  to  nearly  800  miles,  rendering  this  route 
for  the  advance  of  the  army  practioally  impossible. 

Mijor,  afterwards  Sir  William  Harris,  was  des- 
patched in  I84I  in  charge  of  amission  from  the  Indian 
government  to  the  king  of  Shoa ;  and  his  account  of 
his  journey  from  T%jourrah  to  Ankober,  the  capital  of 


Shoa,  and  not  faor  distant  from  MagdaJa,  would,  I 
imagine,  deter  the  general  commanding  the  expedition 
from  adopting  his  itinerary  as  a  guide  to  the  rescae  of 
the  prisonerR.  Although  the  other  routes,  of  wluch  I 
shall  presentlv  speak,  do  not  interpose  such  tracts  of 
parched-up  deserts,  yet  the  craggy  nature  of  the 
mountains  over  which  the  troojm  must  pass,  in  any 
case,  will  render  their  progress  into  the  interior  a  most 
difficult  undertaking.  The  Abyssinian  passes  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  dozen  resolute  spirits  miglit, 
according  to  M%jor  Harris,  oppose  successfully  a  con- 
siderable force.  A  Frenchman,  M.  D'Herioourt,  tra- 
versed the  same  country  from  Ambabo  near  Tajourrah 
to  A^ober. in  184a.aud  gives  an  unp«>.using««o<u.t 

Another  route  to  Magdala  is  from  Amphilla  Bay, 
situated  in  the  Red  Sea,  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
Massowah,  in  Latitude  14P  43^  N.,  Longitude^  40^  54'  £., 
but  here  the  same  difficulty,  though  in  a  lesser  decree, 
applies.  The  intervening  tract  of  desert  is  wont 
ninety  miles  in  extent,  and  Amphilla  itself  is  described 
as  the  most  miserable  place  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia, 
while  in  regard  to  anchorage  for  the  transports  it  ii 
not  to  be  compared  to  Massowah.  This  question  of 
anohora^  is  a  most  important  one,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered  m  selecting  a  point  for  the  arduous  operation 
of  landing  the  troops  under  a  tropical  son.  Taking 
the  several  points  which  must  influence  the  gOTeni- 
ment  in  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable  port,  as  a 
base  of  operations,  it  appears,  that  their  choice  is 
limited  to  Souakim,  or  Massowah,  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferable; while  the  troops  could  be  landed  at  the 
bottom  of  Annsley  Bay  close  to  Massowah. 

In  this  bar  there  are  some  ancient  Greek  rains  at  a 
place  called  Zoola,  the  ancient  Aduli%  which  ii 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  the  au^or  of  the  "Feriplns 
maris  Eiythrssi,"  as  being  situated  twenty  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  water  in  .Annsley  Bay  is  described,  how- 
ever, as  inconveniently  deep,  and  altoeeUier  not  so 
favourable  for  naval  operations  as  Massowah.  .  A 
point  in  favour  of  the  bay  is  the  fact  that  it  ii 
bordered  by  low  land,  producing  rich  pastures,  and 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  other  spots  along 
this  inhospitable  coast 

We  now  come  to  Souakim  and  Massowah.  The  former 
is  8itua4ied  in  Latitude  19°  &  N.,  Longitude,  Sr  23*  E^ 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  importaoioe.  The 
harbour,  thouffh  very  safe,  is  small,  aflbrding  shelter  to 
only  some  ten  large  craft  j  the  approach  also  is  studded 
wita  dangers,  and  there  is  no  outside  anchorage.  The 
road  from  Souakim  to  Kassala,  the  frontier  post  of  the 
Egyptians,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  and  where 
the  ricerov  main  tain  s  a  large  force,  has  often  been 
traversed  by  Europeans. 

In  March  16,  1854,  Mr.  Hamilton  started  with  a 
"  cafilah  "  or  caravan,  for  TTnimaJa  by  the  Tangeb  hills. 
He  describes  the  general  contour  of  the  oonntxy. 
between  the  point  of  departure  and  Souakim,  as  bill^;  | 
no  object  would  be  gained  hj  an  enemy  going  bj  this ' 
route,  while  it  has  the  additional  disgualiflcation  of 
greater  length  than  the  road  from  MEwsowah.  Hr. 
Hamilton  mentions  in  his  diary  that  in  the  oomiti; 
about  Ksssala  camels  are  wonaerfolly  cheap,  costisg 
only  some  five  to  sixteen  dollars  a-piece,  the  latter  being 
the  price  for  the  best  dromedanee.  From  Xassala 
the  route  to  Gondar  lies  almost  due  south  to  Metem- 
mah,  and  then  bending  to  the  south-east  by  Shelkis. 
the  capital  of  Abyssixda  may  be  reached  in  a  few  dajB. 

Debra  Tabor,  where  some  of  the  missionaries  are 
imprisoned,  lies  about  seventy  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Gkmdar,  while  Magdala,  where  'htt,  Bassan  and 
Oonsul  Cameron  are  incarcerated,  is  situated  an  eqtial 
distance  from  Debra  Tabor. 

Captain  H.  B.  Lynch,  of  the  Indian  navy,  crossed 
from  Souakim  to  Berber  on  the  river  Nile,  in  the  yetf 
1833,  and  speaks  very  lightly  of  tiie  difficulties  of  loco- 
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motion,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Abyssinia,  the  frontier  of  which  lay  two  nundred  miles 
to  the  southward. 

The  chief,  and  without  doubt  the  best  route  for  an 
ai'my  advancing  into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia,  is  that 
from  Massowah,  or  Adulis  in  Annsley  Bay  a  little  to 
the  southward.  Dr.  Beke,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  country  and  its 
routes,  is  of  opinion  that  ''the  shortest,  readiest, 
and  best  means  of  access  is  by  the  ancient  town  of 
Adulis,'*  following  the  old  carayan  road  referred  to  by 
An'ian.  This  would  be  by  the  bed  of  the  river  Hadas, 
on  through  Halai,  situated  8400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  past  Senafe.  Though  the  river  Hallas  is 
dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  Dr.  Beke  says  that 
water  can  always  be  found  by  digging  in  its  beo.  The 
gi-eat  advantage  of  marching  to  Halai  from  Adulis, 
and  not  fi*om  Massowah,  is  that  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  mountains  at  Halai  would  be  gained  by  a 
road  having  a  g^dual  incline,  and  would  ther^ore  be 
practicable  for  camels.  The  ascent  tq  Senate,  alsp 
Baid  to  be  easy,  would  be  through  the  district  of  Bure, 
where  lies  the  srreat  plain  of  salt,  pieces  of  which  com- 
modity form  the  cuiTcncy  of  the  country.  Senafe  is 
described  as  a  very  healthy  place,  being  higher  than 
HaJai,  and  when  once  the  passes  are  occupied,  Dr.  Beke 
is  of  opinion  that  the  advance  from  this  noint  to 
Magdala,  irqm  which  it  is  distant  less  than  two  hundrea 
mi)es,  would  be  comparatively  easy,  for  the  entire 
road  lies  qver  a  l^althy  table-land.  One  cannot  with 
truth  dignily  any  qf  the  routes  in  Abyssinia  with  the 
napie  "  road,"  and  herein  lies  the  chief  difficulty.    The 

$ath  is  scarcely  ever  more  than  a  track,  and  Mr. 
[ansfield  Parkyns,  writing  of  the  sIa^  of  the  roads  in 
the  interior,  Bays,  ''The  utmost  lappur  bestowed  on 
any  road  in  this  counti^  is  when  qome  traveller,  vexed 
with  a  thorn  that  may  happen  to  str|kp  his  fac^,  dra^^ 
his  sword  and  cuts  off  the  spray.** 

Froifi  this  description  o^e  would  snppos^  it  to  be 
little  better  than  one  continuoui  thicket ;  and  &  thicket 
of  three  hundred  n^iles  in  length,  througn  which  not 
only  the  soldier  must  march,  perh^^j  in  Indian  file, 
but  also  the  "  dooly,'*  carrying  t]ie  sick  or  wounded, 
be  bon^c,  and  the  "  impedimenU^  **  be  dragoed,  is  a 
serious  matter  to  an  amiy  which,  wi^h  camp  £)1]owers, 
will  scarcely  number  less  Hwi  twenj;y  thousand  men. 
And  yet  a  Mr.  Dufton,  who  had  the  honour  of  the 
frienflnfaip  of  "Hi3  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empefor 
Theodore,"  as  he  stales  him,  and  had  dined  hoh-a-npb 
with  thfit  most  Olpristian  potentate,  wrote  to  the  lead- 
ing journal,  and  in  one  une  annihilated  t^e  monster 
**  jungle,*'  which  the  paper  in  question  had  conjured 
np.  Mr.  Dufton  briefly  stated  that  '*  betwe^  Massowah 
and  the  capital  of  !Ki|ig  Theodore  there  is  not  a  soli- 
taiT  yard  of  jungle  to  be  met  with.**  Here  one  is 
inolined  to  meditate  on  the  pxoverb  of  "  doctors  dis- 
agreeing." 

From  Senafe  the  route  would  be  thropgh  Ategerat, 
Guila,  Atebidera,  Chilecut,  Antalo,  to  the  westward  of 
Lake  Tsado  Bahri,  past  Cobat,  Gueda,  skirting  Lake 
Haik,  Moimt  Abujen,  to  the  country  of  the  Warrahe- 
mano,  in  which  is  situated  the  hill  fortress  of  Mag^la. 

Dr.  Krapf,  the  eminent  linguist,  who  knows  King 
Theodore  personally,  and  who  has  been  retained  to  act 
as  interpreter  in  the  forthcoming  expedition,  journeyed 
over  most  of  this  ground.  He  started  from  Ifa-g^iftlft 
in  March,  1842,  and  travelled  by  Lake  Haik,  filing 
into  the  route  at  Antalo,  from  whence  he  went  on  to 
Massowah.  The  great  advantage  of  following  the 
route  from  Annsley  Bay  to  the  highlands  by  passing 
to  the  southward  of  Hakd  consists  m  the  fact  uiat  the 
formidable  Taranta  Pass  is  avoided,  though  ^ere  is 
thegreat  objection  of  insufficiency  of  water. 

There  is  also  another  road  from  Antalo  through 
Sokota,  to  the  countiy  of  the  Begemeder,  in  which 
Pebra  Tabor  is  situated,  which  was  followed  by  Dr. 


Beke  in  1842,  and  which  he  describes  as  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Antalo  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  road  is  very  rugeed,  more  so  than  Krapf  s  route, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  better  defined,  having  been  i 
more  frequently  travelled  over.  The  great  difficoltj  a  > 
large  body  of  some  twelve  thousand  soldiers  will  me ! 
to  encounter  arises  from  the  recurrence  of  a  want  of 
water  in  the  countxy  to  the  south  of  the  river  Tselari. 
Dr.  Beke,  when  journeying  from  Debra  Tabor  to  Mas- 1 
sowah  by  Sokota,  diverged  from  Antalo  to  Adowa,  and 
he  met  with  but  slight  difficulties  on  the  road.  His 
reason  for  not  taking  the  more  direct  rente  from 
Antalo  through  the  districts  called  on  the  map  Harunat 
and  Agameh,  and  so  on,  past  Mount  Tahuila  to  Dixan, 
was  that  the  road  was  beset  by  rebeb,  an  obstacle  that 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  advancing  armj. 
Should  the  route  decided  upon  be  that  from  Massovaii 
directly  into  the  Abyssiman  highlands,  the  Taranta 
Pass  must  be  scaled;  and  on  the  whole  it.wonld  seem 
that  Dr.  Beke's  suggestion,  to  march  by  Annslej  Baj 
and  the  valley  of  the  Hadas  into  the  uplands,  will  hi 
adopted.  Fron^  thence  the  road  goes  by  D^dU 
Senafe,  and  Ategerat,  almost  due  south,  as  aheadj 
described.  Riippel,  who  journeyed  to  Ategerat  bj 
this  route  in  1832,  speaks  indeed  of  the  want  of  wat^ 
in  some  places,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  traversed  the  country  during  the  dry  season. 
Gtondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  wotdd  be  best  reachctl 
hv  the  route  adopted  by  the  Frenph  travellers,  Captains 
Ferret  and  Gahnier,  in  May,  1842.    Th^  joumered 

5rom  Qondar  past  Ifount  Wogen,  Samia,  Mount  Abba 
^ared,  some  15,000  fee(  high,  throagb  the  district  of 
Sana  to  Adowq,;  the^  on  by  Gu^idet  Addv  Bahra 
^azega,  to  the  east  of  A^et,  smd  so  to  Hassorah. 
There  is  an  excellent  map  of  t^ieir  route  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  the  ineantiin^  the  War  ai^d  India  offices  hare  sot 
b  een  idle  as  rog^^ds  ^e  di^c^H  questioM  of  commis- 
sar iat,  war  fivc^eriel,  equipx^^ts,  4^.  Woolwich  pre- 
sent s  a  scepe  of  activity,  that  would  leavfj  the  impres- 
sion on  ^09^  n^n's  minds  that  not  a  *'  little  war/*  ha: 
a  campaign  against  one  of  the  great  powers,  was  aboat 
to  bo  mau^prated.  Q%«r8  of  the  militaiy  train  ti^-l 
cbmmissanat  have  bpen  despatched  to  Malta,  Syria. 
a|id  elsewhere,  to  purchase  nve  thousand  mnles,  and 
it  is  certain  many  thousands  more  of  these  animsli 
will  be  panted.  Qpimels  wjU  also  be  required,  for  the 
infiervening  lowlands,  whether  the  route  be  from 
)^Bow2^h  or  Annsley  Bay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  oar 
agents  will  bi|y  in  th6  cheapest  market,  £he  Sondao. 

^The  best  sp^ies  of  pack-saddles  for  the  mules  carry- 
ing stpre^,  yr^J&  a  poi^it  long  debated,  but  happily  there 
is  good  reason  to  assume  that  common  sense  baa  in 
this  instance  triumphed  oyer  routine  and  red  tape. 

The  Ordnancp  Select  Committee  were  about  to  ship 
Qaddles  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  used  in  the  Crimea, 
and  of  which  there  were  several  thousands  in  stone. 
At  a  meeting,  however,  of  that  august  body,  at  which 
ther  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  QenorJ 
"^fuloughby,  C.B.,Mr.  Goipmissary-General  Baily  C.B.. 
and  other  gentlemen,  deputed  by  the  War  Office,  it  v^ 
resolved  to  discai^  the  old  pack-saddle,  and  substitutt- 
one  known  in  New  Zealand  during  the  recent  war 
under  tl|e  designation  of  the  "  Otaeo  saddle." 

It  had  been  tried  and  had  not  been  found  wanting 
in  iJiat  best  of  all  tests,  actual  warfare.  A  snfficieBt 
number  of  these  "  Ota^  saddles  **  are  now  being  manu- 
factured in  the  military  store  department,  for  patterni 
to  the  several  contractors  who  may  undertake  w 
supply  the  number  required,  some  6600  in  all,  >^y  th< 
4<£  of  October,  the  date  fixed  for  their  completion. 

As  mides  will  form  the  sole  means  of  transport  mt« 
the  highlands  are  reached,  either  by  the  Taranta  pa.^** 
or  by  uie  route  to  the  eastward  of  Halai,  it  is  satisfi^- 
tory  to  reflect  that  this  saddle  question  has  been 
settled,  at  least,  without  an  exhibition  of  the  nairov* 
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mindedneaa    that    usnaUy    chacaotfirms    offioial^m. ' 
Another  interesting  Bingtilaritj  in  the  war  maferUH 
is  the  8e¥en-ponn£r  steel  rifled  guns,  the  efficiency 
of  the  equipment  of  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  deedred. 

There  are  also  to  be  brass  mountain  Mttemes,  of  the 
same  calibre.  These  brass  and  steel  guns,  though 
only  weighing  X£(0  lbs.,  throw  a  7  lb.  shot  with  a  s«rnoe 
charge  of  6  oz.  of  powder,  and  at  an  daTation  of  four 
degrees  carry  2000  yards,  and  hare  been  proved  to 
do  good  execution  at  that  great  range.  They  can  also 
be  used  as  a  mortar,  with  a  reduc^  charge  of  2  oz., 
and  will  throw  a  shell  weighing  14  lbs.  Bach  of  these 
Lilliputian  pieces  of  ordnance  is  to  be  supplied  with 
1000  rounds  of  shot  and  ammunition.  ''The  Kayal 
and  Military  Qazette/*  of  21st  September  last,  states 
that  the  precise  system  of  jpack-saddle  fpr  the  moun- 
tain batteries  is  still  a  sulgect  of  discussion  at  Wool- 
wich. The  artifloers  in  the  saddle  brancl^  of  the  Boyal 
CaiTiage  department  are  eng^ed  night  and  day  in  ^he 
manufacture  of  the  saddles  necessary  for  the  transport 
of  the  batteries,  seventy-two  in  number,  which  are 
being  made  after  the  pattern  known  as  the  ''Unirersal 
pack-saddle,"  in  use  in  all  our  cavairT  r^^iments,  and 
mtroduced  by  Sergeant-Major  Bird,  eth  Lancers,  who 
superintends  their  manufacture  at  Woolwich.  There 
are  to  be  despatched  also  a  great  number  of  rockets, 
which  will  form  a  valuable  aimliary  to  the  diminutive 
artillery,  and  which  will  doubtless  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  Abyssinians,  who  have  never 
seen  this  ingenious  and  porte>ble  engine  of  war.  The 
rocket  batteries  will  be  of  great  service  in  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  rocky  inaccessible  eminences.  The 
government  would  do  well  in  ai-ming  the  European 
regiments  of  the  force  with  the  Snider  breech-loader, 
for  its  efficienoy,  or  otherwise,  in  actual  warfare,  will 
set  at  rest  all  arguments  as  to  its  merits.  Hand- 
grenades  might  also  be  employed  with  advantage. 

It  is  stated  that  the  greater  part  oz  the  medical 
equipment  necessary  for  the  expeditionary  fprce  will 
be  supplied  from  Bombay,  though  three  hospital  ships, 
fitted  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  employed  with  such 
success  in  China,  are  now  bein^  prepared  at  Deptf ord, 
and  will  be  ventilated  according  to  the  ^stem  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Edmonds  of  the  Boyal  JTavy.  This 
question  of  ventilation  is  of  course  of  primary  import- 
ance in  such  a  climate  as  Massowah. 

Finally,  let  me  say  one  word  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  general  selected  by  the  government.  liTo  better 
man  could  have  been  chosen,  and  all  those  who  have 
served  under  him  in  China,  or  with  him  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  SuUej,  will  be  only  too  happy  to  have 
that  honour  again.  He  is  an  o£|cer  of  that  noble 
corps,  the  Ben^  Engineers,  now  amalgamated  with 
the  Royal  service,  and  his  appointment  to  this  most 
arduous  and  honourable  ^st  will  shed  a  parting  halo 
of  glory  on  the  corps,  while  servinflr  in  wnioh  he  first 
won  his  well-earned  honours.  Sir  Bobevt  Kapier  was 
present  with  the  army  at  the  hard-lought  nelds  of 
Moodkee  and  Sobraon,  and  at  the  terrib&  struggle  at 
Ferozeshah,  where  his  borse  was  shot  under  him.  He 
also  served,  in  1848,  under  General  Whisb  at  Mooltan, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  the  eventful  year, 
1857,  Colonel  X^ier  was  again  "  tp  the  f  ore,^'  and  as 
chief  of  the  staff  to  that  Bayap d  of  the  Indian  army, 
Outram,  and  as  brigadier-gei^eral  commanding  the 
Central  India  Force  on  the  sickness  of  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  he  won  imperishable  renown.  In  1860  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Sir  J.  H.  Grant^s 
Qjcmj  in  Ohina,  and  proved  himself  onoe  mora  a  brave 
Boldier  and  able  general  In  times  of  peace  he  also 
distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  subordinates  of  the 
late  lamented  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  hia  adminiatra- 
tion  of  the  Punjaub,  anq  he  proved  bimsfllf  a  Ueutenant 
after  the  heart  of  that  great  and  good  man. 

The  difficulties  that  will  baaet  the  asmv  in  its  ad- 
vance into  this  almost  nnknowA  oonnti^  of  Abyssinia 


will  he  very  great*  mi  H  will  reqiure  the  gepius  of  a 
great  commauder,  ai^d  the  exertions  pf  a^  int^lligeut 
exeautive,  to  foresee  aud  prpvide  for  the  pnultif anoviB 
wanta  of  so  large  a  force ;  but  there  is  sc^c^tv  sufficient 
ground  to  despond,  as  a  portion  of  the  pr^ss  nave  done, 
or  to  frighten  their  readers  \>X  lugubrious  extracts 
culled  at  random  from  the  diaries  of  travellers,  sopae 
relating  to  parts  of  the  country  thivt  will  not  be 
traversed  by  a  single  soldier.  Ab  an  example,  may  be 
cited  M^jor  Harris's  graphic  despriptiou — mserted  i;i 
a  leading  article  of  the  "Times" — of  the  horrors  of 
Lake  Ji^al,  ne^  the  Bay  of  Tajomrah — a,  place  s.t 
which  he  encamped,  but  which  will  not  be  approached 
by  the  army — ^for  a  apot  that  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  nn- 
ventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,''  only  requiring  "  foul- 
mouthed  vampir^  and  ghouls  "  to  complete  its  desola- 
tio4,  would  certaiiUy  iiot  be  selected,  in«espective  of  its 
ujifitness,  as  a*  base  of  operations  for  the  expedition. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  while  serving  oi^  board 
the  ships  of  war  of  the  late  Indian  navy,  I  haye  at 
various  times  been  to  every  place  oix  the  sea  coast 
which  I  have  described,  with  the  exception  of  Aipphilla 
Bay,  aud  therefore  speak  in  a  measure  from  observa- 
tion ;  although  I  must  own  in  fairness,  that  had  I  T^ot 
had  at  mj  disposal  certain  official  documents,  I  should 
have  hesitated  before  committing  to  paper  these  few 
notes  on  Abyssinia  and  its  routes.  As  it  is,  I  think 
I  mar  assert  with  truth  that  they  may  be  depepded  op 
for  their  accuraisy. 


JBEBTBAND  BU  GUESCLDf, 

C0SHTABI.B  OF  Fbikob. 
(^Concluded.) 

80OK  after  Bertrand'S  return  to  Motte  Bran,  and 
when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  grand 
tournament  was  held  at  Bennes.  Thither  went  Sir 
Bobert  du  Guesclin  and  a  band  of  his  retainers,  and 
among  them  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  whose  appear- 
ance was  so  ungainly  and  equipment  so  shabby  tnat  he 
encoxmtered  rimcule  and  insult  on  every  side,  and  was 
laughed  at  as  a  wandering  herd-boy,  who  had  stolen 
one  of  the  plough-horses  in  order  to  ape  his  betters. 

Stung  to  the  depths  of  his  proud  heart  by  the  shame 
of  such  taunts,  tne  lad  rushed  from  the  scene,  and 
would  have  returned  home,  but  for  a  fortunate  ren- 
counter with  one  of  his  cousins,  who  having  played  his 
own  part  in  the  jousts,  willingly  lent  his  horse  and 
harness  to  the  unhappy  Bertrand. 

In  those  days  it  was  usual  for  every  kniffht  and 
squire  to  wear  emblazoned  on  hia  ahield  certain  heraldic 
tokens,  by  which  means  his  family  and  poaition  mi^ht 
be  known  to  all.  But  Bertrand  entered  the  lists  with 
plain  armour  and  drawn  vizor,  and  thus,  free  from 
prejudice  for  or  against  him,  won  his  first  honours. 

After  some  time,  during  which  the  unknown  bore 
his  part  with  ffreat  credit,  the  Sieur  du  Guesclin  him- 
self entered  tne  lists  to  oppose  him ;  when  Bertrand, 
recognizing  his  father's  crest,  lowered  his  lance  and 
respectfully  declined  the  challenge.  Sir  Bobert's  well- 
known  prowess  caused  this  conduct  to  be  attributed  to 
fear,  but  when  the  boy  had  overthrown  more  than  one 
warrior,  especially  a  liorman  knight  of  some  eminence, 
a  shout  of  admiration  was  raised  by  the  spectators ;  and 
wben  his  name  became  known  the  whole  ring  echoed 
with  his  praises,  and  to  the  gallant  boy  was  ^judged 
the  prise  of  the  combat,  a  silver  swan.  Of  course  the 
father  was  very  proud  and  happy,  and  the  mother 
began  to  nnderstuid  in  what  manner  her  pebble  was 
to  outshine  all  the  other  jewels,  and  caat  a  reflected 
glory  upon  the  wbole  of  his  f amilv. 

Somewhere  about  thia  period — for  the  dates  are  very 
conflicting — Jean  da  ll!ontfort,  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
died,  and  as  he  left  no  children,  Jeanne,  the  daughter 
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of  Ids  eldest  brother,  and  Simoiii  son  of  the  yoxuigest, 
contended  together  for  the  dnchy.  Jeanne  had  married 
the  French  prince,  Charles  de  Blois,  and  her  daims 
were  advoeated  hj  the  French  kin|f,  Philip.  Simon, 
on  the  contrary,  had  wedded  an  English  princess,  and 
thns  had  a  sort  of  claim  nx>on  the  protection  given  him 
by  onr  Edward  III. 

Du  Guesclin  and  most  of  the  Bretons  declared  them- 
selves on  Uie  side  of  Charles ;  and  after  a  truce,  which 
had  lasted  during  the  long  captivity  of  Blois  in  Eng- 
land, the  war  was  commenced  with  great  vigour,  the 
firat  affair  of  any  importance  being  the  attack  on 
Fongeray  Castle. 

Bamborongh,  the  governor,  having  headed  a  sortie 
in  search  of  provisions,  Bertrand  obtained  admittance 
for  himself  and  siztjr  of  his  troop,  who,  in  the  disgoise 
of  wood-cutters,  and  bending  beneath  a  heap  of  fagots, 
easily  deluded  the  unsuspicious  garrison,  and  kOlM  or 
overpowered  the  whole  ot  them.  Bamborough  did  not 
return  xmtil  the  following  day,  when  a  sorry  welcome 
awaited  him,  and  in  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  his 
command  he  received  his  death,  while  the  young 
adventurer,  who  had  done  so  much  with  such  scanty 
materials,  was  covered  with  praises. 

Soon  after  this  the  English  army,  under  the  command 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  besiej^  the  town  of 
Bennes,  which  was  ably  defended  by  its  governor,  the 
Sieur  de  Penhoet,  sumamed  le  Fofibaiieux,  or  the  Orcfiy, 
while  Bertrand  harassed  the  besiegers  on  all  sides, 
making  their  position  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 
Henry,  findin£[  other  means  fail,  tried  to  undermine 
the  ramparts,  m  which  he  would  doubtless  have  suc- 
ceeded had  not  Penhoet  caused  little  basins  to  be  sus- 
pended on  wire  in  all  the  adjacent  houses,  and  by  the 
movement  of  these  he  was  able  to  detect  the  under- 
ground work,  and  so  to  render  his  enemy's  operations 
useless. 

When  the  city  was  reduced  well  nigh  to  its  last 
extremities  from  starvation,  another  well-planned  ruse 
induced  Hemy  to  lead  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to 
intercept  an  imaginair  convoy  of  provisions.  Dmine 
his  absence  Du  Guesclin  fell  upon  the  nearly  deserted 
camp,  captured  Lancaster's  own  commissariat,  and 
compelled  the  carters  to  drive  them  into  the  city, 
where  the  young  hero  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and 
carried  in  triumph  to  his  uncle's  house. 

Henry,  who  loved  a  brave  foe,  was  charmed  with 
Bertrand's  daring  exploit,  and  sent  him  a  safe-conduct 
and  an  invitation  to  dinner.  The  herald  messenger 
took  the  swarthy,  wild  boy  for  a  brigand ;  and  we  may 
weU  suppose  that  the  brilliant  warriors  of  the  EuffUsh 
camp  were  astonished  at  his  api>earance.  Heniy,  how- 
ever, liked  him  well,  and  made  mm  very  liberal  offers  if 
he  would  enter  his  father's  service,  addms,  "  The  rights 
of  Blois  are  very  doubtful,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
men  may  die  in  their  defence." 

"  The  better  for  their  heirs,"  retorted  Bertrand,  and 
indignantly  refused  all  the  prince's  offers. 

William  Bamborough,  brother  to  the  unfortunate 
governor  of  Fongeray,  now  stepped  forward,  and  chal- 
lenged Du  Guesclin  to  single  combat.  Bertrand  con- 
sented willingly,  and  although  the  duke,  vexed  at  the 
insults  offered  to  his  gpie^,  strove  to  prevent  the 
contest,  neither  of  the  combatants  would  oe  gainsaid, 
and  the  duel  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  day. 

Of  course  the  people  of  Bennes,  Penho^  and  the 
citizens,  and  especiaflv  the  youth's  aunt,  were  greatly 
averse  to  the  affair.   But  B^rand  extorted  permssion 


from  the  ^rovemor,  soothed  and  laughed  at  the  lady, 
whom  he  oade  prepare  an  extra  cc^  dinner  for  his 
return,  and  finally  rode  into  the  lists  mounted  on  a 
splendid  charger,  the  gift  of  the  English  prince. 

Three  onsets — ^the  prescribed  nuinoer-*-enBaed  with- 
out much  advantage  on  either  side. 

"  Shall  we  ride  another  in  honour  of  the  ladies  P"  said 
the  Breton.    '*  I  forewarn  you  the  deviL  will  be  in  it»" 


"  Go  on,"  returned  Bamborough;  and  before  ma&j 
minutes  had  elapsed  the  En^liahixian  was  TmkoiBed 
and  thrown  upon  the  dust.  His  life  was  spared  by  tie 
conqueror,  but  his  steed  and  weapons  became  the 
property  of  Du  Guesclin. 

Among  Henry's  notable  devices  for  the  snbjectioB 
of  the  town,  was  a  huge  wooden  tower,  protected  from 
fire  by  a  coating  of  ox  hides  and  tin.  It  was  as  high 
as  the  ramparts,  and  waa  provided  with  drawbridges. 
b^  which  the  wails  might  m  reached.  This  was  fiUed 
with  archers,  and  was  pushed  dose  alongside  the 
barriers.  Bertrand,  however,  made  a  most  saccessfol 
sortie,  and  contrived  to  set  fire  to  this  fonnidable 
machine. 

Lancaster  was  now  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and 
would  willmgly  have  raised  the  siege,  but  for  the  rash 
oath  which  ratrained  him. 

On  hearin^of  this,  Du  Guesclin  suggested  a  singular 
expedient,  vu.,  that  the  niince  shomd  be  inTited  to 
enter  the  city,  and  there  plant  his  standard,  for  a  fi^v 
seconds,  upon  the  highest  battlement,  thns  fulfilling 
in  the  letter  what  he  would  never  be  able  to  accom- 
plish in  the  ^irit  Strange  and  well-nigh  incrediUe 
as  the  thing  appears  to  us,  it  is  nevertheless  trae  thai 
the  duke  accepted  the  proposition,  and  obeyed  it  to 
the  letter.  The  English  uons  weie  flung  out  upon 
the  breeze ;  but  ere  the  mortified  prince  coold  leaie 
the  town,  the  garrison  had  torn  down  the  banner  a&d 
totally  destroyed  it. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  throughout  this  si^. 
Charles  conferred  knighthood  upon  the  young  wairiur, 
and  presented  him  with  the  beautiful  castle  of  Roche 
d'Anen. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  our  hero  at  Dinon,  where  he 
remained  during  the  whole  si^e.  It  was  here  that 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  archbishop, 
most  unfairly  pounced  upon  Olivier  da  Gaescliii. 
Bertrand's  youngnr  brother,  and  taking  the  lad 
prisoner,  loaded  mm  wi^  abuse  and  vitupendos. 
Bertrand,  upon  hearing  of  this,  immediately  momited 
his  horse,  and,  as  it  was. a  time  o£  truce,  rode  across 
the  Hnes  to  the  tent  of  his  friendly  foe,  the  Dake  of 
Lancaster. 

Henry,  who  waa  playing  chess  with  Sir  John 
Chandon,  exclaimed,  on  seeing  him — 

**  Bertrand,  you  shall  taste  my  wine." 

"  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  my  brother  L* 
returned  to  me,"  answered  Du  Gueadin ;  and  then  h« 
told  the  reason  of  his  appearance. 

Henry  was  greatly  offended  at  such  a  jgross  trans- 
gression of  the  treaty,  and  severcdy  repmnanded  Sir 
Thomas,  who,  arrogantly  maintaining  his  right,  threv 
down  his  glove  at  Bertrand's  feet.  The  yoang  man 
accepted  the  challenge ;  many  obstacles  were  raised 
on  S}1  sides,  but  the  lists  were  finally  arranged,  > 
gall^  erected,  in  which  the  two  generals,  Lancaster 
and  Fortboiteux,  sat  side  by  side  as  spectators  of  the 
combat.  In  the  same  gaOery  were  many  hidies  of 
the  city,  among  others,  ^iphimie  Baguenel,  sister  to 
Count  Beli^^  This  young  lady  waa  famoaa  for  her 
bdief  in  astrology,  and,  indeed,  many  of  her  propheeie 
were  so  smgnhwy  fulfilled^  that  she  has  reoeired  tk 
name  of  Tiphainy  la  fie,  or  the  fairy;  and  by  this 
title  she  is  generally  known.  She  had  freqae&tlT 
calculated  the  horoscope  of  the  young  Breton,  and  had 
thus  discovered  what  she  called  nia  luckv  and  nnlncn^ 
days.  The  combat  with  Canterbury  fell  on  one  c*t 
the  former,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  fortunate.  Bat 
Bertrand  muade  light  el  the  prediction,  which  ^ 
however  fulfilled,  although  wnen  we  oo^^^  ?^ 
Breton's  great  stinangth  and  jjrowess,  it  scarcely  neeo^ii 
fairy  lore  to  anticipate  his  triumph. 

In  this  combat  Canterbury  acted  in  a  rery  lu^; 
kniffhtiy  manner;  and  although  Du  Guesclin  spa»^ 
his  life,  he  was  publidy  dis^«oed,and  drawn  fi^J° 
the  lists  upon  a  hurdle;  he  waa  also  dismissed  tJic 
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EngU^  eerric^  and  forbidden  to  entei-  the  presence 
of  tho  dnke, 

A  peace,  vkich  wm  not  of  long  duraticm,  was  now 
Bi'gned,  bj  the  tenne  rf  which  each  of  the  dispnting 

Sartiea  was  b)  bear  the  title  of  Dnke  of  Bretagne,  aM 
ivida  the  towns  and  fortreeses  of  the  pronnce  be- 
tween  them. 

Bertrand'a  reward  waa  not  forgotten-,  he  received 
the  goTemment  of  the  rtrong  oaotle  of  Pontoreon, 
and  also  the.  hand  of  the  chiming  fairr,  Epiphanie 
Bagoenel,  whom  the  gallant  knight  heartily  Wed  and 
esteemed,  but  to  whose  predictiona  he  never  learned 
to  attach  any  weight,  and  Hystematically  alighted, 
deeming  the  man  "  a  tnimpeiy  fellow,  no  wiaer  than 
a   sheep,  who  truata  to  women  and  their  eootheaj- 


ingfl."  Nerertheleos,  their  affection  was  Terr  tme 
and  constant,  and  is  celebrated  in  mutj  a  Breton 
lay. 

We  must  not  protract  the  history  of  Bertrand'a 
youth  beyond  hie  marriage.  How  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  IVench  king,  and  obtained  for  himself 
^eat  honours  and  wealth,  and  the  highest  military 
title  in  the  kingdom,  would  require  some  pages  to 
relate.  We  take  our  leave  of  him  with  the  reflection 
that  rough  diamonds,  although  they  may  be  difficult 
to  polish,  are  often  the  most  briUiant  in  Uie  end ;  and 
that  ugly  people  generally  possess  some  compensating 
^ality  of  mind  or  body,  such  as  those  ot  the  great 
Breton  hero,  whose  ear^  adventures  have  formed  for 
us  so  amusing  a  study. 


PARISIAN  SKETGHJES. 


EsQLi&BXBit  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  on  the  care 
taken  of  the  poor — permanently  by  means  of  our  well- 
endowed  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
and  on  ocouion  by  the  liberal  aubscriptiona  which  are 
readily  forthcoming  in  seasons  of  distress.  It,  is  even 
one  of  onr  boasts  that  the  monev  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  is  raised  by  a  tax  which  t^as  precedence  of  the 
right  of  the  landlord  himself,  and  is  directly  or 
inoii-ectly  the  first  lien  on  all  the  personal  and  hmded 
property  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  this  self'Com- 
placcncr  on  our  p^,  and  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  do  these  things  across  the  Channel,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  comparative  amount  of 
money  spent  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  quite  as  great 
in  France  as  in  England.  Some  frenchmen  go  further. 


I    KEStiOfum. 

and  olaim  for  their  capital  a  superiority  over  our  own. 
Thev  point  to  the  crowd  of  squalid  wretches  to  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  London,  and  challenge  us  to  find  similar 
scenes  in  Paris.  To  this  it  is  frequently  replied,  that 
the  absence  St  street  mendicants  and  ragged  poor  in 
Paris  is  dne  to  the  arbitrarr  nature  of  their  govern. 
ment.  That  the  police  prohibit  all  those  wretched 
objects  which  so  oontinuuly  meet  the  eye  in  our  own 
metropolis,  and  that  they  are  punished  if  they  make 
their  appearance  in  the  public  streets ;  that  the  street 
beggars  are  treated  more  severely  than  in  London,  is 
possible — nay,  more,  is  true;  and  that  a  stranger  may 
remain  for  months  together  in  Paris  without  either 
seeing  or  being  importuned  by  a  street  mendicant. 
But  that  they  always  have  the  poor  among  them  is 
also  as  certain  there  as  in  London.  According  to  the 
printed  return  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  their  poor 
are  proportionately  more  numerous  than  onr  own.    In 
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Londoii,  tlie  poor  of  all  clasdbs,  dependent  more  or  lesd 
on  chtuiiable  relief,  will  be  abon^  six  and  a  lialf  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population ;  in  Paris  thej  are  f mlj 
eigbt  per  ceiit. 

it  would  far  eteeed  our  limits  to  give  more  than  A 
verr  slight  Sketch  of  the  administration  of  the  poor 
law'  in  Paris,  and  we  cannot  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
merits  of  the  above  argument.  We  shaU  be  able  to 
shoi^,  however,  that  as  much  general  philanthh>p7 
exists  in  the  capital  of  France  as  ih  ours ;  and  if  tne 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  raised  in  a  diffenent 
manner,  they  are  in  amount  fully  as  liberal,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  dispensed  is,  at  least,  as  efficient  as 
the  working  of  our  own  poor  laws. 

By  a  decree  of  January  10th,  1849 — ^which  is  still 
in  force  —  everything  relating  to  public  charity  is 
placed  under  a  central  body  called  L' Administration 
Generale  de  TAssistance  Publique.  It  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is  managed 
by  a  director  and  a  committee  of  surveillzuice,  the 
presidents  being  the  j)refects  of  the  police  and  the 
Seine,  and  is  composed  of  twenty  nlembers.  The 
funds  placed  at  the  oisposal  of  this  body  are  raised  from 
different  sources,  the  principal  being  from  the  octroi 
duties,  which  furnish  no  less  than  21,000,000  of  francs, 
or  840,000^. — a  sum  in  excess  of  that  raised  in  London  by 
our  poor  law,  but  a  lar?e  proportion  of  which  g^es  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  hospitals.  All  theatres  and 
places  of  public  amusement  also  contribute  ten  per 
cent,  of  their  receipts  (amounting  to  about  40,000{.) 
towards  the  same  object,  which,  added  to  endowments 
and  private  subscnptions,  raises  the  whole  sum  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Administration  to  an  amount  which 
approaches  very  dosely  to  that  applied  to  charitable 
purposes  in  Londoh,  the  proportionate  nuiiiberB  of  the 
populations  being  taken  into  consideration. 

Several  commimes  aid  the  Administtatioh  of  Ihiblic 
Assistance  in  distributing  the  funds  rai^  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  principal  being  the  Bureaux  de 
Bienfaisance  et  Secoure  h.  Domicile,  one  of  which  is 
organized  in  each  of  the  twenty  arrondissements  of 
Paris.  Each  bureau  is  under  the  management  of  the 
mayor  of  the  An-ondissement — who  presides  ez  officio — 
the  rector  ol  the  pai-ish  and  Protestant  miniBt8t«i 
twelve  managiBrs  chosen  by  t^e  Minister  of  tke  Intetioi*) 
the  Gommissionei's  bf  the  Poor,  and  the  Barnes  de 
Charity,  or  ladies  who  assist  in  the  distribution  ana 
visit  the  poor  at  their  own  houses.  Collections  are  also 
made  at  private  residences  by  ladies,  and  none  consider 
themselves  of  too  high  a  ffi-ade  to  tafco  part  in  tibis 
good  work.  Of  course  In  Paris,  as  in  London,  there  is 
also  the  vagrant  poor,  who  prefer  to  live  bv  their  wits, 
more  or  less  honestly,  or  dishonestly,  as  the  case  may 
be.  These  would  furnish  materials  for  a  separate 
study,  but  we  can  only  direct  attention  to  some  speci- 
mens of  the  class  as  depicted  by  M.  Dor^  in  our 
illustration. 

A  marked  difference  exists  between  the  poor-law 
administration  of  I*aris  and  London,  far  more  out- 
door relief  being  given  by  the  Parisian  method  than 
our  own.  In  Gaiighani's  "  Paris  "  we  find  that  durinjj 
the  last  year  the  Sui-eaux  de  Bienfaisance  relieved,  at 
their  own  homes,  no  fewer  than  45,000  f Amiliee,  25,000 
men,  39,000  women,  25,000  boys,  and  25,500  girls.  The 
administrators,  as  a  general  rule,  give  relief  in  kind, 
such  as  bread,  meat,  nring,  and  <?lotning.  .  To  the  aged 
and  infirm  thev  are  especially  liberal.  Besides  food, 
fuel,  and  dotmng,  they  make  a  further  monthly 
allowance  of  three  francs  to  such  ds  are  paralyzed,  five 
francs  to  those  who  are  blind  or  upwards  of  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  ahd  eight  francs  to  tbose  who  are 
eighty.  Ifhey  also  distribute  medicine  and  give  gra- 
tuitous advice  to  the  sick,  who  dre  attended  oy  a  staff 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-iiine  medical  men,  especially 
appointed  for  the  duty. 

It  will  be  Seen  that  in  Paris  the  poor  posses^  all  the 


benefits  which  would  be  derived  in  London  from  an 
equalization  of  the  poor  rate — ^none  of  those  monstrous 
fknomalies  beinff  fbund  there  which  so  often  disgrace 
the  administraaoil  of  the  poor  la^  with  us,  and 
irhich  the  neW  bill  lately  paiMed,  thdneh  it  may  initi- 
ate, will  be  far  from  aboliulih^.  In  rnjtvs,  as  well  as 
m  London,  the  poor  rarely  reside  in  the  same  parishes 
with  the  rich.  Four  arrondisiiemehtft  contain  more 
indigent  persoilii  than  the  remidnittg  Sixteen  put  to- 
gether, yet  the  Amount  colleldted  for  relief  is  nearly  the 
same  in  them  all.  Oonipare  this  with  some  of  the 
Lohdon  parishes,  whens  the  amdunt  of  the  poor 
rate  varies  (as  in  the  City  of  London  Union)  from 
four  to  five  fthillihn  weeklyj  to  one  shilling,  or  even 
less,  as  in  the  parishes  of  St.  (George's  in  the  'Kist  or 
the  Borough,  and  we  shsJl  haye  little  reason  to  com- 
pliment ourselves  on  the  result 

But  if  our  relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor  is,  on  the 
whole,  equal  to  that  g^ven  in  Paris,  in  their  care  of  the 
sick  poor  they  far  exceed  us,  though  when  the  present 
law  comee  into  action  a  vast  change  for  the  better  win 
take  place  alnoii#  us.  In  Paris  a  sick  person  has  no 
occamon  to  seek  for  a  ticket  to  be  admitted  into  a  hos- 

Sital.  Vt  the  ease  be  hot  an  urgent  one,  all  he  has  to 
o  is  to  apply  to  a  eeiitral  bureau,  to  which  a  number 
of  physioia^  are  appointed,  who  take  the  duty  in  rota- 
tion. The  patient  is  then  examined,  and  if  the  case  is 
of  suftcient  ittiportance  the^  give  him  an  order  to  some 
particular  hospital  which  is  considered  best  adapted 
for  his  complaint,  and  he  is  immediately  admitted 
without  difficulty.  In  urgent  cases  the  meoical  officer 
on  duty  at  any  hospital  may  admit  a  person,  should  he 
think  it  advisable,  without  any  app^  to  the  central 
bureau.  All  the  modem  Parisian  hospitals  are  ad- 
mirably constmote^  &nd  no  ^if^ense  has  been  spared 
ih  their  erection  and  maiiitenaii^.  Since  1830  neariy 
Wo  millions  steriinff  have  bMl  expended  oti  the  Paris 
hospitals  albne,  and  When  ine  neW  building  of  the 
H6tel  Diet!  11  completed  it  WiM  extfeed  that  amount 
Inhere  are  alU^ether  in  I^aM  abottt  1^,000  hospital 
beds  (special  hospitals  iJicludeS)^  apart  fh>m  the  work- 
house infirmlkHes — xtXke  than  double  the  nunllber  to  bo 
fbund  in  London.  The  avBtMs  pearly  cost  of  a  bed  in 
a  Paris  hoattitU  il  IkObUt  ili«  l#lhe  as  one  ih  the  Fever 
ot  W^tmUfistd^  So&pitals  in  London.  jS^veral  of  the 
special  hospitals  under  the  control  of  Vk^  Administra- 
tion Q^nerale  are  also  worthy  of  mura  cohmiendatioiL 
Among  them  may  be  notldM  thatJ^  IHi  liouis,  for 
cutaneous  diseases  and  sctt)M4  luh^  tettenta  who 
are  able  to  pay  are  received  into  ft  fa^MAte  depart- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  twb  i^rancs  a  day.  The  in-door 
indigent  patients  who  are  able  to  be  enibloyed  are  en- 
couraged to  work  in  the  garden,  for  which  tney  receive 
a  sou  an  hotur.  This  hospital  is  celebrated  for  its 
baths,  and  ^eat  use  is  made  of  them.  The  hospital 
for  sick  children,  in  the  Bue  de  Sevres,  is  another 
admirable  special  hospital,  and  in  magnitade  puts  to 
shame  those  of  the  same  description  estabiiuied  in 
London,  containing,  ae  it  doeer,  ho  fewer  than  seven 
hundred  beds.  The  Hospital  of  St.  Eugenie,  founded 
by  the  present  empress,  is  also  for  sick  children,  and 
contains  more  than  four  htmdred  beds.  For  children 
labouring  under  scrofulous  affections  the  Administra- 
tion G^nerale  hdib  established  two  branch  hospitals,  to 
which  the  youn^  jpatients  are  sent — one  at  Forge  les 
Bains,  and  the  other  at  Berck-sur-mer,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calais.  Other  special  hospitals  in  Paris  are 
worthy  of  great  praise,  but  on  these,  unforfconately. 
our  space  wul  n6t  allow  Ui  to  dwell.  B^oi^  altogether 
quitting  the  subject,  we  ma;^  state  that  the  administra- 
tion  has  a  Maison  de  Reitraite,  or  a^um  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  old  oi*  infirm  officers  and  •ervaats 
of  the  hospitals,  The  number  of  be<iB  it  cbntains  is 
two  hundred  and  forty-idx.  A  phydcikn  of  eminesice 
is  attached  to  the  Be^ite,  And  the  attettdaaoe  is  pro* 
vided  by  Sistert  of  Oharity. 
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Another  and  very  important  class  of  public  charit- 
able institutions  remains  to  be  noticed — ^the  hospices. 
These  establishments  appear  to  possess  the  principal 
features  of  the  English  almshouse  combined  inth 
those  of  the  trorkhouse.  Such  ddre  the  Salpetri^, 
with  its  5000  aged  female  inmates,  and  the  Hospice 
des  Menages,  at  Issy.  The  latter  is  appropriated  to 
aged  person^,  either  married,  sinrle,  or  widowed,  the 
only  qualifications  required  being  Oiat  of  respectability 
of  life,  and  of  having  been  ilihabitants  of  Paris  or  the 
department  of  the  Seine  for  more  than  two  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  Hospice  des  Menages  is  but  seldom 
visited  by  foreigners)  or  it  might  teach  us  the  lesson 
that  even  now»  as  w^  as  in  the  time  of  Sterne,  thin^ 
are  occattdually  better  managed  in  France  than  in 
England.  If  any  objection  can  be  made  to  this  insti* 
tution,  it  ttrii^  m>ih  thie  f a^bt  of  the  arrangemeutd  being 
possibly  more  commodiotis  and  expensive  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  pur|)08e.  I^uch,  at  anf  rate,  ai'e  the  objec- 
tions generally  made,  but  we  cannot  ourselves  agree 
with  them,  as  we  hold  that  while  the  disreputable  poor 
should  bd  trtoted  with  wholfesome  severity,  n<i  rebpect 
or  attentibn  Can  bb  too  great  for  the  unfortunates  whose 
lives  hive  beeh  honourable  And  industrious.  This 
hospice  is  madb  tb  accenimodate  nearly  2000  persons. 
It  has  4^  rooms  zor  married  couples,  454  for  widows 
and  widowers,  and  430  for  unmarried  pecmle.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  Hofspice  des  Menaces 
is  not  altogether  a  eharity,  pure  and  simple;  th^  innlatieft 
or  their  friends  being  eitpected  to  p^  a  certain  sum  on 
admission,  which,  however,  is  but  trifling^  when  com- 
pared with  the  return  they  get  for  it.  For  example, 
the  best  chambers  are  reserved  for  married  couples 
from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  aee^  the  admission  fee 
required  for  the  pair  being  I20Z.,  JSnglish.  After  that 
they  are  put  to  no  further  expense.  The  next  best 
chajnbers  arfB  for  widows  and  widowers  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  whose  friends  are  able  to  pay  60{.  Englisn 
on  their  adsaisdi($n.  Each  of  these  inmates  is  required 
to  bring  a  bedstead,  tWo  mattresses,  a  bolster,  two 
blankets,  two  pairs  of  sheets,  and  two  chairs.  All 
the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
estabb'shment  is  allotted  to  those  who  are  raitirely 
destitute,  and  who  arje  therefore  admitted  without 
payment.  Each  inmate,  without  exception,  receives 
daily  one  pound  atid  a  half  df  bread,  and  half  a  pound 
of  raw  meat.  The  sum  of  three  francs  is  given  them 
every  ten  days  for  pocket-money,  besides  sufiBlcient 
fuel  lor  the  year.  The  reaaer  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  accommodation  contained  in  this  immense  eeta* 
blishment,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  building  alone 
cost  180,0002.  English.  All  conveniences  of  baths, 
washhouses,  and  laimdrieS  are  attached  to  it,  as  well 
as  a  handsome  garden.  It  has  also  an  excdlent 
reading-room  dnd  library.  ^  There  is  another  hospice 
for  orphan  children,  containing  more  than  2000  in- 
mates ;  and  two  for  incurables— one  for  men,  contain- 
ing 497  beds,  and  the  other  for  women,  with  630  beds. 

Several  other  institutions  of  the  kind  would  be  wtU 
worthy  of  notice;  but  We  hare  ttamed  a  fthfficient 
number  to  provte  that  attentivm  ahd  kindnefts  to  the 
poor  is  carried  on  as  conscientiousijr  ih  P&ris  a^  it 
18  in  London. 

WEATHER  PBd&NOStlCS, 

*  • 

Im  my  oMrvatibob  dated  ih4  l«t  Iune,:re4prttikig  Avrtther 
wisdom,  I  veiitared  to  deduce  the  prognostie  of  the  feuAmier 
from  Dr.  Kirwao's  weather  axu)zn%  promising  lutttherly  winds 
with  dry  weather  and  great  heat^  with  copioiu  rains,  hoi^eVer, 
attaining  their  maximvm  in  July.  We  have  had  spells  of  dry 
weather  and  spdlU  of  wet,  with  a  ootathmanos  of  northerly 
winds,  giving  us  what  may  be  ealled  a  polar  itammer,  during 
which  we  shivered  on  the  hdrth  hide  bf  fhe  sti^tt  and  sweltered 
oh  the  Bouth.  If  not  ti^e  hottest  summer  oh  reoord,  as  Seemed 
promised,  we  have  had  some  of  the  hottest  days  On  record,  as 


shown  not  only  1^  the  htgfa  readihgs  ef  the  thermoiheter  aboat 
the  middle  and  end  bf  Augnsti  but  alio  by  the  physical  Mt 
that  cigAr  ftisees  took  fire  in  the  window  of  a  tobacconist^  and 
the  heat  in  the  underground  tailway  became  so  oppressive  that 
the  death  of  a  passenger  has  been  attributed  to  it  Altogether 
it  was  trhly  a  Mntif  sommer ;  indebd,  had  not  the  efitdgetoce  of 
the  son  been  at  a  maximam,  as  we  expeeted,  the  northerly 
winds,  BO  prevalent^  would  hate  been  as  hard  to  bear  as  the 
oppressive  heat  of  the'trepios  l^  the  human  oonstitntion. 

We  now  eome  to  the  coosidemtion  of  the  closing  months  of 
the  yeay.  The  eharaeteristieli  of  autttfaiki  are  departiire  and 
decay,  the  lensiMo  dbpartdre  of  the  Bun  and  diminishing  stin- 
shine^  the  departure  of  the  wibged  minstrels  that  enlivened 
the  summer,  the  de<^y  of  the  leaves,  chAnging  colour,  and  at 
length  fklHng  in  the  silenoe  of  the  calm  night,  or  tossed  by 
^e  foiioiiB  wind  trhen  the  storm  reges. 

fVom  a  silrvey  of  the  past  And  the  positions  of  the  moon  hnd 
sun  during  the  bnshing  three  months  of  the  year,  the  following 
seem  to  be  the  l^tobabUitieB  of  the  weather  that  may  be 
expected. 

Oetobet  will  be  over  before  this  can  meet  the  publie  hye» 
or  I  would  venture  to  predict,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  seasonable 
month,  with  the  probability  of  bad  weather  between  the  18th 
and  27th.  In  November  clear  and  soot-onable  weather  will,  I 
think,  prevail  duritig  the  first  fortnight;  to  the  full  moon  on 
the  12th,  which  will  probably  bring  on  A  spell  of  rain^  to  dear 
up  on  the  13th  or  14tli,  with  north-easterly  winds.  It  siiould 
bs  remembered  thkt  this  is  the  ptolod  of  the  November  meteors. 
The  last  qharter  of  November's  moon  iA  likely  to  be  attended 
with  north-east  windA^  ^ith  fair  and  frosty  weather,  not  wltiiout 
a  foggy  day  or  twok  up  to  the  new  moon  (26th)»  froln  which 
date  we  may  expect  the  usual  stormy  weather  connected  with 
"the  grdat  November  atmoepherio  wave."  The  barometer, 
which  constant^  enlarges  its  movements  or  oscillations  in 
receding  from  the  soatmer  season,  now  exhibits  the  greatest 
depressioiis.  Oonaistently  with  thil  state  of  the  barometer  we 
have  Uow  the  south-weAt  winds  oftenest — ^but  with  a  large 
mixture  at  intervids  of  northerly,  which  hverage  oonsideiably 
above  their  mean.  Perhaps  the  greatest  interchange  of  thesA 
currents  now  takes  place  in  our  atmosphere.  November  is  the 
wettest  month  in  the  year-^the  qOantity  of  rain  being  on  the 
avenge  about  three  inches^  and  raiA  feillf^  in  general,  on  pte- 
dsely  half  the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  In  this  and  tlie 
preceding  month,  but  most  iU  the  present,  the  depressions  of 
tempemtnre  oecur  which  bring  on  the  cold  of  winter  in  our 
olimata  A  gloraay  windy  sky  is  the  prevailing  characteristio 
of  this  seaabo,  but  this  is  not  constant ;  and  we  have  at  inter* 
vals,  also  in  this  months  veiy  fine  days,  with  cleab  nights  and 
hoar-frosts^  on  the  aveihge  to  the  number  of  eleven  or  twelve. 

In  the  fiist  week  <ff  December  stormy  winds  will  probably 
prevail  from  north-west  to  the  full  moon  (11th))  when  north- 
easterly winds  may  be  expected,  with  frost,  to  the  last  quarter 
(18th),  during  which  sodth-weeterly  winds  are  probable,  with 
tlieir  usual  vicdenoe,  and  rain,  to  the  new  moon  (25th  \  during 
which  north-easterly  winds  will  again  prevail,  giving  us  a 
seasoAable  Ohristmas  week,  with  frost  and  snow,  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  Bain  or  snow  fidls  on  about  ieighteen  days  of  this 
month,  which  is,  therefore^  one  of  the  moat  subject  to  what  is 
provincially  called  **  ftiling  weather."  On  an  average  of  ycare 
about  half  the  nights  of  this  month  appear  to  be  frosty. 

The  first  fortnight  or  three  Weeks  of  Jaahary  are  almost 
always  the  coldest  jftart  in  the  yban  the  northerly  winds  pre* 
donihMkting,  by  a  fourth  of  tiieir  afaiount»  over  the  southerly 
winds,  l^osk  l^  Announcing  tiia  20tti  of  January,  1838,  as 
"S^iir.  Probable  lowest  degree  of  winter  temperetare»"  the 
oelAbiated  Misphy  of  almBmiie  remwa  turned  oat  to  be  a  tms 
weathei^ptophet;  and  ereatad  sueh  a  fume  for  bis  publicatioli 
thai  he  cleared  76061  Tw»  thifags^  howeVer,  were  on  tfaAt 
occasion  most  remarkable,  as  being  almost  unpseoedented  in 
the  annals  of  meteorologioAl  observatton  in  this  country ;  fiikt, 
the  therttiometsr  beibw  Sero  for  some  hoots,  and  seoomliy,  a 
lapid  change  of  nearly  fifty-six  degrees.  Aoooiditig  to  the 
lunar  positions^  fte.,  tre  shall  have  high  winds  at  tiie  oom- 
menoement  of  the  metith  in  1868,  espedaily  about  the  9th, 
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lOth,  aad  11th.  and  in  the  Uwt  week— -goQenlly  a  month  of 
great  aeTarily  in  every  way— wind,  fain,  frost*  and  now. 

There  is  OTeiy  prospect  of  an  early  and  severe  winter  from 
the  early  flight  of  the  birds  of  passage ;  most  of  them  left  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  by  the  third  week  of  Angost,  and  they  quitted 
the  Oontinent  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usual.  Mist  and 
fog  seem  likely  to  pravaiL  The  iaot  that  iftorAcf  have,  as  le- 
pwted,  appeared  in  great  numbers  on  our  coasts*  seems  to  show 
that  a  warm  current  of  equatorial  water  is  being  directed 
towards  our  latitudes ;  and  here  is  another  potent  cause  of  fog. 
besides  the  lingering  heat  of  the  land  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.  Fog  results  from  the  heat  of  the  surfiioe  (land  or 
water)  being  greater  than  that  of  the  air.  The  character  of 
the  winds  blowing  at  the  equinoxes  is  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
ensuing  seasons ;  and  as  the  autumnal  equinox  occurred  with 
northerly  winds  in  force,  they  will  probably  oharaoteiise  the 
winter  just  as  they  did  last  summer.  Consequently,  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  against  the  usual  mortality  incidental  to 
severe  cold,  the  effects  of  which  on  our  deatb-roU  have  been  so 
frequently  attested  by  the  Registrar-General.  The  poor  will 
need  much  assistAnoe,  and  means  should  be  taken  in  time  to 

keep  down  the  price  of  coaL 

A,  Siv. 

VILLAGE  CLUBS. 

ICb.  Editob, — ^I  am  quite 'certain  that  nothing  is  more  alien  to 
your  wishes  than  to  encourage,  even  by  implication,  any  social 
evil  allhoting  our  rural  population;  nevertheleaB,  I  cannot  but 
express  an  opinion  that  the  tendiancy  of  an  article  in  your 
number  for  August,  entitled  *' Village  Club-walking,*'  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  injury,  by  its  expression  of  approval  of  publio-house 
dubs. 

The  mischief  wrought  in  country  places  by  these  dubs  has 
been  acknowledged  too  frequently,  by  the  greatest  authorities 
on  sodal  topics,  to  need  any  argument  ihmi  me  in  antagonism 
to  them.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Post-OlBce  Savings  Banks  and  Go- 
vernment AnnuitieB  schemes  were  both  supported  by  evidence 
which  exhibited  the  delusive  chaiaoter  of  many  of  these  candi- 
datos  for  the  produce  of  industrial  tiixifL  At  their  monthly  or 
weddy  meetings  a  stated  sum  from  the  common  fund  ii  spent 
in  liquor,  fluently  the  initiative  to  a  night  of  expenditure 
and  excess.  The  hmdlord  usually  holds  the  post  of  secretary 
or  treasurer,  and  takes  care  that  conviviality  shall  be  encouraged 
under  the  sanction  of  charity.  This  system  reaoheb  its  climax 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  feast,  when  two  or  three  days  of 
revd — or  its  consequence,  incapacity  fbr  work-— is  the  condition 
of  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  members.  80  notorious  are 
these  evils,  that  in  many  cases  the  dergy  reflise  to  support 
dubs  which  meet  at  a  publio-house ;  and  one  great  organization 
of  labouring  co-operation  for  mutual  aid— the  Odd  Fellows— 
generally  (if  not  universally)  meet  in  some  public  bailor  room, 
not  at  a  tavern. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  whose  opinion  on  such  subjects  is 
deserving  of  the  utmost  respect,  has  published  his  opinion  that 
the  calculations  upon  which  the  majority  of  these  publio-house 
dobs  are  based,  are  knpeifect  and  unsound:  so  that  the 
contributor  runs  no  little  chanoe  of  losing  his  hard-earned 
savings  at  the  very  time  when  he  begins  to  need  thdr  fhiii 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  come  to  the  oondusion  that  all 
village  clubs  are  bad  things— fortunately  the  very  reverse  is 
the  case.  Friendly  sodeties  like  the  Beoher  dubs,  or  those 
originated  by  Mr.  Sotheron  Bstcourt,  are  founded  upon  sound 
and  safe  calculations,  and  are  f^  from  the  evils  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  tavern  dub.  These  too  have  their 
annual  foast  comsponding  to  the  one  described  in  your  August 
number,  mtnus,  perhaps^  a  littie  of  the  beer  and  tobacoo^  but 
plus  a  hearty  assodatfan  of  all  dasses  of  soolety,  much  innocent 
enjoymenti  dearer  heads,  and  fewer  vraking  regrets  on  the  part 
of  the  members. 

As  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  honest  thrift,  and  coidial  sympathy 
between  man  and  man,  I  hope  the  '*  People's  Magazine"  will 
lend  its  aid  to  encourage  the  true  rather  than  the  false  friend 
of  the  labourer.  I  am  sir,  faithfully  youn, 

W.  K.  RiLAND  BEDIOBDb 


SQUARE  W0BD8. 

Tub  following  are  some  additional  eiamples  of  this  anranog 
exeroisa,  continued  in  alpbabetioal  order  from  pi^  736. 


Q. 

GLUE: 
LO  G  8  : 
UGLY: 

Es  y  L. 

GOAT: 
0  L  G  A  : 
AGAR: 
TART. 

G  R  I  81 
R  UNIO 
I  NUBE 
8  I   BEN 
I  C  £NI 

'  ExpL — ^E  8  Y  U  some  kind  of  unpleasant  drink  It  is 
varioudvnett.  •'Woo't  drink  up  Eisell?^'—fiamle<.  0L6A, 
name  of  a  Russian  princessL  A  G  A  R,  an  Bogliah  nauui 
G  R  I  8  I,  name  of  a  fomons  songtress,  &a  8  I  B  E  N,a 
mythological  sort  of  G  R  I  8  I ;  a  musical  memnid  wboss 
sinring  was ixiesistible.  ICENI,thenameofaBritiditnfae. 
RUNIC:  ** And JSttfiibohancters were grav'daioQnd"  {Pope, 


HAND 
A  YE  R 
NEVA 
DRAW. 


E. 

HOPE 
OPAL 
PAUL 
ELLA 


HOMEB 
O  UI  DA 
MIMIC 
E  DI    LE 

B  AC  EB 


JffxpL— N  E  y  A,  a  river  in  Russia.  ELLA.  Chra&n 
name  and  surname.  H  O  M  E  R,  the  fiather  of  Epic  poefar. 
O  U I D  A,  assumed  name  of  a  modem  novelist  EDILE, 
a  sort  of  commissioner  of  public  works  in  old  Reoe. 


IDOL 
DORA 
0RU8 
LAST 


I  J. 

INTER 
NA  O  MI 
TOKEN 
EME  N  D 
R  I  N  D  8 


JAMES 
A  P  A  BT 
MARIE 
ERICA 
8  TEAM 


Expl.—O  R  U  8,  an  i^yptian  god.    N  A  0  M  I,  s  vomu'i 
ERICA,  or  ERI  C  £,  botunical  tonn  fxUa&o: 


nam& 

bfOOtfl. 


KITE 
I   8  E  R 
T  EE  8 
E  R8  T 


K 

KING 
I   DEA 
NEAT 
GATE 


KITTY 
I  NUBE 
TUMI  D 
TBI  ED 
T  EDDO 


ExpL^l  8  E  R,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  T  B  E  8.  a  uTerin 
England.  E  B  8  T,  formerly.  YEDDOorJEDDa 
the  chief  Japanese  city. 


LADY 
ALOE 
DOLL 
YELL 


LONG 
OPEN 
NEVA 
GNAT 


LLAMA 
L  1  ME  B 
AMI  S  S 
ME  8  8E 
A  8  8  ES 


faE|il.— NEVA,  the  name  (tf  a  Russian  river.  LLAMA, 
or  L  A  M  A,  an  animal  beloDginsr  to  the  oamelidn.  M^<% 
a  French  word  meaning  moss,  or  the  aUative  case  of  s  1^ 
word  meaning  Itarvut. 


MAMMA 
ADAIR 
MARRY 
MI  R  Z  A 
ARYAN 


MARY 
ALOE 
RO  8A 
YEAR 


MAMMA 

AGAIN 
MAIZE 
M  I  Z£  N 
AN  £  N  T 


SxpL—^  I B  Z  A,  a  Persian  word  signij^g  jpmu.  ^ 
A  R  Y  A  N,  adjective,  fhim  ARYA,  the  name  givenjy^ 
Hindoos  of  old  to  a  vast  extent  of  oountiy  induding  I B  A  >; 
MAIZ£,orMAIZ,Indiancom.  MIZEN,orMIZZ£^ 
(the  latter  spelling  alone  given  in  most  dictioDaries):  "T^ 
miaen  ia  a  Ime  sail  of  an  oblong  figure  extended  upoo  ue 
mtsanmast "  (IViIooner).  A  N  E  N  T.  a  Scottish  word  fly- 
ing oi  to,  coneamifig,  &c. 


[DBwntar  Ttli.  1»R. 


fit  llluslralfb  Pisalkitj  for  all  Classts. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

lENEBAL   MOLODIANI. 

NE  of  the  CoBBack  general's  udee-de-camp,  who 
had  been  too  assidnona  in  bis  attentiouB  to  the 
ConntesB  Konradin,  and  had  been  sent  with  five-and- 
twenty  men  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  a  remote  village, 
which  it  Buitcd  the  general  to  believe  in  imnunent  .  . .  ,, 
danger  of  being  djaturbed,  came  himself  to  Wilkovo  |  of  the  distnrbancea  you  speak  of. 

■a.  49.— DMtnbtr  T,  1BS7. 


on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  ball.  He 
brought  news  that  distorboncea  uere  to  be  apprehended, 
not  only  in  hie  own  village  and  district,  bnt  in  many 
other  difitriots,  and,  indeed,  thiooghout  the  kingdom  of 
Poland. 

"It  is  very  Btranse,  Captain  LeontetF,"  aoid  the 
general,  "that  yon  ahonld  get  so  much  better  newa 
than  any  one  else.    The  civil  authorities  know  nothing 
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"They  have  not  yet  broken  out,"  answered  the 
captain.  "I  only  said  that  they  were  to  be  appre- 
hended. My  information  is  positive,  or  I  should  not 
have  left  my  poet  to  communicate  it  to  you." 

"  A  despatch  would  have  done  just  as  well,"  said 
the  general;  "but  there  is  a  ball  to-night  a£  the 
governor's." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  replied  Leonteff,  "  and,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  general,  I  do  not  see  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  matter." 

"  It  seems  to  me  incredible,  that  is  all,"  pursued  the 
general,  "  that  at  Stanitza,  a  village  inhabited  entirely 
by  peasants,  there  should  be  any  danger  of  an  out- 
break." 

"  Yet,  general,  it  was  to  Stanitza  that  I  was  specially 
sent" 

"  Captain  Leonteff,"  exclaimed  the  chief,  "  you  are 
forgetting  yourself!  You  have  quitted  your  post 
without  orders.  "Write  out  your  report.  I  only  hope 
it  may  justify  the  step  you  have  taken." 

"  I  am  afraid,  general,  that  it  will  justify  it  only  too 
fully,"  answered  the  aide-de-camp,  who  at  once  set  to 
work  and  put  down  on  paper  that  a  number  of  sus- 
picious characters  had  passed  close  to  the  village  of 
Stanitza  on  their  way  to  a  wood,  where  they  were  now 
believed  to  be  concealed,  and  where  the  peasantry  de- 
clared that  they  had  collected  a  large  number  of  arms. 
The  steward  of  an  estate  near  Stanitza  (the.  report  went 
on  to  say)  had  given  money  to  some  of  his  day  labourers, 
and  had  made  them  bring  him  their  scythes,  which  he 
had  deposited  in  a  bam,  where  Leonteff's  Cossacks 
had  actually  found  them.  The  blades  of  the  scythes 
so  found  had  heen.  removed  and  readjusted  vertically 
to  the  handles,  ao  that  they  could  be  used  as  spears. 
Leonteff  had  arrested  the  steward,  who,  however,  not 
only  made  no  confession,  but,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Poles,  denied  eveiything. 

When  this  retort  was  handed  to  the  cavalry  general, 
he  took  it  at  once  to  the  military  govenior,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it. 

Gontchalin,  at  heart,  thought  the  information  rather 
serious,  but  he  did  not  like  to  say  so,  not  even  to  him- 
self. He  was  determined  to  maintain,  nntil  the  last 
moment,  that  everything  was  quiet  at  Wilkovo,  and 
that  evexy  one  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  govern- 
ment. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  r*  he  said.  "  There  arc  some  men  in  a 
wood  and  there  are  some  scythes  in  a  bam,  or  there 
were  until  Captain  Leonteff  had  them  taken  away. 
By-the-bye,  we  must  invite  Captain  Leonteff  to  the 
baU.    A  most  deserving  officer !" 

"  I  thought,  considering  all  things,"  suggested  the 
general  commanding  the  cavalry,  "  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  send  Captain  Leonteff  back  to  his  post. 
If  anything  did  occur,  and  he  was  absent,  it  might  be 
very  awkward." 

"  He  is  your  officer,"  replied  the  governor,  "  and  if 
his  presence  at  Stanitza  seems  necessary,  you  will,  of 
course,  order  him  to  return  there." 

"  The  facts  he  reports  have  considerable  bearing  on 
certain  rumours  that  have  reached  him,"  continued 
the  cavalry  general  "He  has  not  wished  to  give 
them  a  plsice  in  an  official  document,  but  they  point  to 
an  armed  rising  of  some  magnitude." 

"In  that  case  his  twenty-five  men  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  him,"  observed  the  governor. 

"  For  that  reason  I  propose  to  send  a  whole  troop  to 
Stanitza.      A   staff-officer    and  twenty-five  Cossacks 


(( 
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were  quite  enough  for  what  was  wanted,  but  they  are 
not  enough  for  what  iMty  be  wanted  now." 

Have  you  received  news  from  any  other  points  P* 
Not  to-day ;  but  I  have  three  or  four  very  intelli. 
gent  aides-de-camp  whom  I  should  like  to  send  out  to 
some  of  the  villages  about  here.  They  could  go  in  the 
afternoon  and  would  be  back  early  to-morrow  moniing. 
I  can  find  good  employment  to-day  for  at  least  two 
troops;  one  to  go  back  to  Staui^a  with  Leonteff, 
the  other  to  be  divided  into  four  detachments  and  to 
be  sent,  each  with  a  staff-officer,  to  all  the  Tillages 
within  twenty  versts  of  Wilkovo — just  to  trot  through 
them,  see  what's  going  on,  collect  the  news  from  the 
military  stations,  and  show  that  we  have  not  gone  to 
sleep." 

"  I  have  f  tdl  confidence  in  you  and  in  all  arrange- 
ments that  you  may  make,"  said  the  governor ;  "  and 
the  sight  of  Cossacks  moving  through  the  country  can 
never  do  any  harm  in  Poland.  You  can  spare  two 
hundred  more  men  with  ease,  and  we  shall  feel  all  the 
safer  when  they  come  in  with  the  news." 

"  I  will  go  and  give  the  necessary  orders  at  once," 
said  Greneral  MolodianL 

CHAPTER  XXKL 

MOLODLLNl'S  0PFICBB3. 

OoNPOTTND  the  general!  May  he  be  devoured  by 
Poles !"  cried  a  lieutenant  and  aide-de-camp,  who  was 
playing  at  ecarte  with  one  of  his  comrades  when  the 
order  to  march  reached  him. 

"  What  a  brate !  The  very  day  of  the  ball "  ex- 
claimed a  captain  who  held  the  other  hand,  and  vho 
had  received  notice  to  have  his  troop  ready  in  half  an 
hour. 

"  The  cunning  old  rascal,"  said  the  lieutenant  of  the 
same  troop,  who  was  betting  on  the  game,  and  who 
had  also  been  favoured  with  instructions;  "he  knew 
that  I  should  be  sure  to  dance  with  her." 

"The  countess  shall  be  informed,"  said  the  aid&de- 
camp.  "  I  will  go  to  her  the  moment  my  horse  is  saddled, 
and  beg  her  not  to  speak  to  him  all  the  evening." 

"Much  she  will  care  for  what  you  say.  Touh*l 
better  let  me  go,"  observed  the  captain.  "  I  have  only 
one  order  to  give,  and  I  shaU  be  r^bdy  as  soon  as  you. 

"  I  ought  to  go,  if  any  one,"  persisted  the  Hentenant. 
"  If  the  whole  country  were  in  flames  I  could  not  g») 
away  without  making  my  ezcnses  to  her." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  the  two  other  officers. 
"  She  does  not  want  your  excusea    She  wiU  do  very 

weU  without  them." 

I 

"  What !  Yassili  Vassilievitch  P"  cried  all  three  to- 
gether, as  Leonteff  entered  the  room. 

"  What  luck  you  have,"  said  the  aide-de-camp.  "  You 
come  back  just  as  we  are  all  being  sent  away.  Talk  of 
the  forced  recruitment  at  Warsaw,  that  was  nothing  to 
whatis  taking  place  here.  Every  cavalry  officer  below  the 
age  of  thirty-five — with  the  exception  of  Lobtchinski 
who  can't  dance,  and  Dobkievitch,  who  can't  see,  an<i 
Schnegin,  who  can't  do  anything — ^is  sent  into  exile,  m 
order  that  the  general  may  have  no  competitors  for 
the  favours  of  the  countess.  But  fortune  has,  at  least,  ^ 
sent  you  to  mar  his  happiness.  Ton  are  not  handsome, 
Yassili  Vassilievitch,  and  you  are  not  witty  except  no*  j 
and  then,  when  you  repeat  ray  observations ;  but  we 
win  back  you  against  the  general,  all  the  same." 

"  I  also  am  in  the  conscription  list,"  said  Leonteif. 
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"  Yon  also !  Well,  it  is  a  compliment  yon  did  not 
deserve.  Bnt  I  am  glad,  after  aU,  tliat  yon  are  not 
going  to  remain  for  the  balL  There  ia  something  in 
the  misfortune  of  one  of  my  best  friends  that  is  not 
altogether  disagreeable  to  me." 

"Two  troops  are  under  orders  to  march,"  said 
Leonteff.  "Yours,"  addressing  the  captain,  ''and 
troop  No.  3.  And  several  aides-de-camp  are  pro- 
scribed." 

"  I  thought  the  whole  brigade  was  being  sent  away," 
said  the  lieutenant ;  **  but  he  only  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
the  elite,  it  appears.  It  is  a  cruel  act.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  ill-treat  men,  but  this  is  cruelty  to  women.  However, 
the  countess  and  Natalia  Ivanovna  will  have  their 
revenge,  we  may  depend  upon  that." 

In  fact,  Nathalie,  when  she  saw  the  Cossacks  come 
out  of  the  barracks  adjoining  the  palace,  and  observed 
that  they  carried  the  circular  wisps  of  hay  with  which 
Cossacks  always  furnish  themselves  before  starting  on 
a  march,  was  a  little  surprised.  Wben  she  saw  some  two 
hundred  of  them  drawn  up  in  the  court*yard,  and  saw 
the  officers  join  them,  and  saw  the  aides-de-camp 
assemble  round  their  general  to  receive  his  last  instruc- 
tions, was  mystified ;  and  when  her  maid  came  to  her 
and  brought  her  a  collection  of  cards,  on  one  of  which 
was  written,  avec  miUe  regreUf  on  another,  au  desespoir 
d'etre  oblige  de  parUtf  and  on  all  "P.P.O.,"  she  felt 
seriously  annoyed. 

At  last,  when  looking  over  the  cards  a  second  time, 
she  noticed  on  the  one  sent  by  the  aide-de-camp  who 
considered  himself  proscribed,  these  words  t  Par  ordre 
du  general,  she  considered  herself  personally  aggrieved, 
and  determined  to  ask  the  commander  of  the  cavalry 
forthwith  what  he  meant  by  spoiling  her  balL 

She  went,  however,  first  of  all  to  her  papa,  and  said 
to  him  abruptly— 

"  What  are  those  two  troops  of  Cossacks  doing  in 
the  court-yard  P" 

"  Doing  ?"  answered  the  astonished  governor,  "  they 
are  about  to  march,  and  they  are  drawn  up  that  the 
general  may  have  a  look  at  them  before  they  start." 

"  But  why  don't  you  send  out  Lobtchinski's  troop,  or 
Schnegin's  P"  she  inquired. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  yon  took  so  much  interest  in 
the  service,  ma  petite  Natasha,"  he  replied,  delighted 
to  find  his  daughter  occupying  herself  with  military 
matters ; ''  but  the  troops  which  the  general  has  chosen 
are  quite  as  good." 

"  I  should  think  they  were !"  she  exclaimed.  **  And 
what,"  she  continued,  ''can  four  aides-de-camp  be 
wanted  for  ?" 

Are  there  four  P"  said  the  governor. 
Certainly  l"  she  replied.    "  Captain  Leonteff  and 
three  others," 

"  Well,  Leonteff  is  going  back  to  Stanitza,  and  troop 
Ko.  3  accompanies  him." 

"  A  pity  the  general  himself  does  not  go  there.  And 
the  other  three  ?" 

Grontchalin  began  to  explain  what  particular  duty 
had  been  assigned  to  the  three  other  aides-de-camp. 

"Perfect  nonsense!"  said  Nathalie,  interrupting 
him.  "Any  ordinary  lieutenant,  such  as  Dobkievitch, 
might  have  been  sent  on  that  work.  In  fact  it  is  not 
work  for  cavalry  at  all.  It  is  only  fit  for  gen- 
darmerie." 

"  My  dearest  Nathalie,"  remonstrated  the  governor, 
**  the  general  can  send  his  aides-de»camp  wherever  he 


« 


« 


pleases.    When  I  was  an  aide-de-camp  I  was  once  sent 

to  buy  a  box  of  cigars,  and  I  often  had  to  deliver  my 

general's  invitations." 
**  But  it  is  you  who  command  in  chief  here,  papa  ?'* 
**  Yes,  my  darling;  but  if  you  think  I  am  going  to 

interfere  in  what  does  not  concern  me^  in  order  that 

you  may  not  lose  any  of  your  partners  to-night,  you  are 

very  much  mistaken." 
"  Very  well  1"  said  Nathalie,  rather  sulkily ;  "  then 

I  shall  go  and  tell  the  countess." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PBEFABATIOKS. 

The  Coimtess  Konradin  cared  much  less  than  Nathalie 
imagined,  and  very  much  less  than  the  officers  in  their 
vanity  supposed,  about  the  ball  that  was  now  to  take 
place  in  a  few  hours.  When  Nathalie  told  her  of  the 
high  strategic  operations  which  the  cavalry  general 
had  devised  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  obnoxious  aides- 
de-camp,  she  could  not  help  laughing ;  but  she  was  on 
the  whole  much  more  serious  than  Nathalie  had  ever 
seen  her  before. 

"  My  poor  Nathalie !"  she  said,  "  what  a  silly  girl 
you  must  be  to  care  so  much  for  a  ball." 

"It  is  the  first  I  have  ever  given,"  answered 
Nathalie.  "  You  know,  Marie,  how  very  anxious  papa 
was  that  it  should  take  place,  and  as  it  is  to  take  place 
it  might  as  well  be  successful.  That  is  all  I  thought 
about  it.  But  you  wiH  come  P  that  is  the  most  import- 
ant thing." 

"  I  would  much  rather  not,"  answered  the  countess ; 
"  and  I  think  you  will  regret  it  if  I  do." 

"  Oh,  how  can  I P"  asked  Nathalie.  "  I  would  rather 
any  of  them — all  of  them — stayed  away,  than  you." 

"  Yes ;  if  all  of  them  stayed  away  except  me,  it  would 
be  a  delightful  ball,  no  doubt." 

"It  is  the  first  one  I  have  ever  given.  You  must 
come  1  Papa  will  be  sure  to  say  that  I  don't  know  how 
to  do  the  honours,  and  if  you  are  there  you  will  be 
able  to  show  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  was  never  at  a  ball  in  my  life. 
People  gave  up  dancing  in  Poland  ever  so  long  ago— 
before  I  was  married;  and  I  was  married  when  I  was 
seventeen." 

"  But  you  know  what  they  do  at  balls?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  They  dance,  and  eat  ices,  and  pay  compli- 
ments, and  go  to  supper,  and  dance  again  after  supi>er  ; 
and  there  are  no  more  ices,  but  there  are  more  compli- 
ments ;  and  it  all  finishes  with  a  mazurka,  which  lasts 
several  hours,  and  sometimes,  when  everything  seems 
at  an  end,  suddenly  begins  again." 

"All  that  must  be  very  confusing.  Dancing  and 
supper  and  compliments  and  ices  aU  mixed  up  together. 
I  would  rather  have  them  separately.    But  you  will 

come  P" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  countess,  with  an  absent  air. 

"  By-the-bye,  your  partner  who  was  to  have  danced 
the  mazurka  with  you  has  gone  back  to  Stanitza  with 
Captain  Leonteff.  He  left  a  card  at  the  palace,  and 
wrote,  avec  miUe  regrets,  on  it.  I  am  sure,  Marie,  at 
least  nine  hundred  of  them  were  for  you." 

"  Stanitza !    There  wiU  be  a  strange  dance  there." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P"  asked  Nathalie. 

"  I  am  so  troubled  by  the  dreadful  things  that  are 
taking  place,  that  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Were  all  those  Cossacks  sent  to  Stanitza,  then  ?" 

"  Only  one  ti'oop," 
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"  They  will  not  be  there  till  to-morrow  morning.  It 
is  fifty  versts  from  here  to  Stanitza,  and  I  don't  suppose 
they  will  continue  their  march  after  dark." 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  bsdl  they  would  not  have 
marched  at  all."  said  NathaHe.  "  It  is  all  through  that 
odious  general,"  she  continued;  "and  so  absurd  of 
him !  His  sending  them  away  does  not  alter  him.  He 
remains  just  the  same,  as  ugly  and  as  disagreeable  as 
ever." 

"  No,"  said  the  cotmtess,  "  he  is  not  ugly  and  he  is 
not  disagreeable  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  the  word. 
But  I  don't  Hke  him.  He  is  vain,  and  he  has  the  pre- 
sumption to  be  jealous  without  understanding  that  his 
jealousy  is  sheer  impertinence." 

"  How  is  your  husband  ?"  asked  Nathalie,  suddenly. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  day  before  yesterday," 
said  the  countess. 

"  Then  he  really  could  not  come  to  the  ball  ?" 

"Really!  positively!  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
refused  yoi*,  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  that.  I  have 
had  to  tell  him  several  times  that  he  seems  very  fond 
of  you.  He  says  he  is,  and  that  I  am  also— so  then  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"What  more  would  you  say,  you  absurd  Marie P" 
asked  Nathalie,  throwing  her  arms  rotmd  her  neck  and 
kissing  her. 

"  Nothing ;  at  least  not  on  thai  subject." 

"  On  what  other  subject,  then  P" 

"  On  the  subject  of  your  ball.  Put  it  off.  Don't  let 
it  take  place  at  all." 

"  Oh !  papa  would  be  frantic,  to  say  nothing  of  that 

horrid  generaL" 
"  Your  father  has  been  very  kind  to  us  and  to  every 

one,  as  far  as  his  position  allowed  him  to  be  so,  and  we 
shall  not  forgjet  it." 
"Not  forget  it,  Marie  P  What  do  you  mean  P" 
"I  mean  what  I  say,  Nathalie.  But  your  father 
thinks  that  by  giving  a  ball  at  such  a  time  as  this  he 
can  prove  to  every  one  that  Wilkovo  is  perfectly  quiet, 
and  that  every  one  in  and  about  Wilkovo  is  perfectly 
happy.  You  know  how  many  Poles  sent  excuses.  The 
others,  who  have  not  ventured  to  send  excuses,  will  stop 
away  all  the  same ;  or  if  they  do  come,  it  will  be  so 
much  the  worse." 

"  My  dear  Marie,  I  do  not  understand  you  in  the 
least  this  evening." 

"  What  I  mean,"  said  the  countess  at  last,  "  is  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  ball  to-night;  that  the  palace 
ought  to  be  shut  up ;  and  that  you,  instead  of  being 
at  Wilkovo,  ought  to  be  in  Paris  or  in  London — ^any- 
where except  Wilkovo." 
"  You  are  trjring  to  frighten  me." 
"  No.    I  am  trying  not  to  frighten  you." 
"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Nathalie,  after  a  alight 
pause,  "you  are  mixed  up  with  the  conspiracy;  but 
you  need  not  be  so  mysterious  with  me.      Besides 
being  your  devoted  friend,  I  am  half  a  Pole  myself ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  my  father,  should  perhaps  be  as 
exaltee  as  you  are." 

"  A  report  has  been  spread,"  said  the  countess—"  I 
quite  believe  it  to  be  imtrue — ^but  a  report  has  been 
spread,  that  to-night  the  same  thing  is  to  take  place 
here  that  took  place  a  week  ago  at  Warsaw.  The  ex- 
treme party  are  determined  to  begin  the  insurrection ; 
and  they  have  circulated  handbills  announcing  that 
the  government  intend  to  execute  the  conscription  to- 
night, or  to-morrow  morning,  after  the  balL  Such  a 
thing  is  incredible,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  be- 


lieved.    There  is  no  monstrosity  which  our  people  do 
not  consider  the  Russian  government  capable  of." 

"  Oh,  heaven !  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  exclaimed 
Nathalie.    "  And  the  count !    Where  is  he  ?" 

"  At  Stanitza." 

"  At  Stanitza !  Then  the  general  had  bis  reasons 
for  sending  troops  there  P" 

"  Wbo  knows  P  The  general  is  an  utterly  incapable 
man.  The  troops,  in  any  case,  will  not  arrive  there  in 
time." 

"  And  you  could  let  him  leave  you  to  go  to  Stanitza  r 
exclaimed  Nathalie. 

"  He  thought  I  should  be  of  more  use  here,"  replied 
the  countess.  "  But  now  g^  and  make  your  father 
put  off  the  ball,  and  be  sure  not  to  tell  him  whj.  Ion 
ought  to  have  no  secrets  from  him,  my  poor  cMd,'' 
she  added,  seeing  an  expression  of  great  distress  on 
Nathalie's  face ;  but  in  that  case  I  should  hare  t« 
keep  many,  many  secrets  from  you.  I  will  tell  yon  of 
one  that  I  have  kept  from  you  entirely  until  now- 
and  the  strange  thing  is  that  it  is  your  secret,  not 


mine. 

"Miner  said  Nathalie,  blushing  from  surprise- 
and  then  from  another  feeling,  when  she  began  to 
suspect  what  the  secret  referred  to  might  be.  At  la^ 
she  exclaimed :  "  How  could  he  have  told,  when  I 
begged  him  to  respect  my  confidence !" 

"  He  had  left  London  for  Warsaw  before  your  letta 
reached  him.    He  has  never  seen  your  letter." 

"  Is  he  safe  P"  Nathalie  eagerly  inquired. 

"  No  Pole,"  said  the  countess,  "  is  safe  in  Poland; 
but  he  is  aHve  and  at  Hberty.  At  least  he  was  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  my  husband  saw  him." 

"  How  did  you  know  of  Uiis,  Majie  P*  asked  Nathalie, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Your  letter  was  marked  immediate;  it  was  opened 
in  presence  of  my  husband." 

"  But  how  did  he  know  my  writing  P" 

"  In  any  case  I  should  have  recognized  it  I  fonnd 
your  env^ope  among  his  papers  -when  he  retimed  to 
Poland.  With  the  exception  of  my  husband  andBj- 
self,  no  one  knows  that  you  wrote  to  young  Fenanat 
all ;  he  does  not  even  know  it  himself." 

Nathalie  thought  that  on  the  whole  she  would  b^^ 
liked  Ferrari  to  know  that  it  was  she  whohadlnei^ 
the  means  of  saving  him  from  the  dutches  of  ^  i 
police. 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  by-the-bye,  on  Konradin- 
part,  though  he  was  not  in  siich  serious  danger  as  tL 
others." 

"  If  I  had  only  known  where  to  write  to  him  T  said 
Nathalie ;  "  but  I  had  not  the  least  idea;  and  when ^ 
called  on  us  a  day  or  two  afterwards  he  already  ^^* 
eveijthing." 

"  You  did  all  that  was  necessary,"  said  the  conntus^ 
"  And  now  go  to  your  father,  and  insist  on  his  pnttin? 
off  the  ball.    Discretion,  mind,  and  great  firmness. 

Nathalie  had  only  left  the  countess  a  few  rnkv^ 
when  one  of  the  count's  servants  rode  up  to  the  kon-^ 
with  a  letter  for  his  mistress,  which  he  had  bi\}Og^' 
all  the  way  from  Stanitza.  It  was  the  briefest  coc- 
munication  possible,  and  simply  said:  "All  tliin:^ 
considered,  you  had  better  go  to  the  balL  God  bk^ 
you." 

"  Did  you  meet  any  one  P"  said  the  countess  to  t>' 
messenger. 

The  man  said  that  he  had  just  passed  the  gOTeim>r: 
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CBiriage.  in  which  there  was  a.  jonng  l&djr ;  and  that 
u  tew  verats  from  Wilkovo  be  had  met  a  troop  of 
Coeucka ;  but  that  the  officer  in  command,  recognizmg 
him  as  a  seirant  of  Count  Eonmdin's,  had  not  aearched 
him,  and  bad  onlj'  stopped  him  for  a  moment  to  ask 
whether  there  was  any  newa.  _ 

"  And  was  there  ?"  aslied  the  counteHs. 

"None  that  I  could  tell  Aim,"  i-eplied  tbe  servant. 
"But  the  prepiirations  ace  g«iog  on  well.  A  few 
scjtheB  were  found  a  day  or  two  ago  in  a  bam ;  but 
they  had  been  left  there  for  tliat  very  pnrpow,  and  in 
order  lo  torn  away  the  scent  from  a  very  mnch  larger 
collection  of  arma  which  are  concealed  in  one  of  your 
foresta." 

"  Is  the  connt  qnite  well  P" 

"  By  the  blessing  of  heaven,  conntesa,  he  waa  looking 
better  than  I  ever  saw  him  before." 

"  Tell  the  coachman  to  have  the  carriage  at  the 
door  at  ten  o'clock,"  she  said ;  and  she  went  upstairs 
to  write  a  few  lettfira,  to  arrange  some  papers,  and  to 
dreaa  for  the  ball. 

"  I  wish  Nathalie  coTild  succeed  in  making  him  put 
it  off,  all  the  same,"  she  said  to  herself.  But  a  quaj-ter 
of  an  hour  aftei-warda  she  received  a  letter  from 
Nathalie,  saying  that  ber  father  was  inexorable,  and 
that  the  ball  wonld  take  place.  Nathalie  begged  her 
to  send  back  word  that  she  would  crone,  and  the 
countess  did  eo. 


TEE  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS. 


E  all  know  that  the 
newspapers  during  the 
post  summer  have  as 
^  usnal  recorded  a  num- 
I  ber  of  accidents  from 
I  lightning,  in  which 
mnch  property  has 
been  damaged  or  de- 
Btroyed,  and  naany  per- 
sons and  animala  have 
acd  or  killed.  In  one 
ghtning  struck  a  bouse 
I  the  top  of  a  hill,  passed 
chimney,  entered  the 
re  up  the  boards,  and 
furniture,  as  if  intent  on 
doing  as  mnch  mischief  as  possible.  In  another  case 
a  bouse  waa  struck,  the  gas-pipe  rent,  and  the  gas 
lighted.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  case.  Lightning 
indeed  acts  apparently  in  a  capricious  manner,  but  in 
all  cases  it  shows  a  decided  preference  for  metal.  In 
entering  a  room  it  will  seize  upon  the  bell-wires  ai 
dissipate  them  in  vapour,  clean  off  the  gold  from 
picture -frame,  stiike  upon  the  handles  or  hinges  of 
door,  uttack  the  nails  in  the  floor,  and  puss  down ' 
the  earth  by  similar  metallic  steps  of  its  own  selection. 
There  is  one  class  of  structure  that  is  safe  from 
damage  by  lightning,  namely,  an  iron  building,  whether 
it  be  a  bghthouBe_,  a  ship,  or  any  other  structure  of 
metal.  Not  that  it  may  not  be  struck  by  lightning, 
but  -when  struck,  the  electric  fluid  aipanda  npon  it, 
ajid  finds  its  way  to  the  earth.  A  man  in  armour 
-woold  be  safe  during  a  thunderstorm,  for  a  similar 
reason.  The  ships  of  Her  M^eatv'B  Navy  arc  safe 
1>eca,nse  they  are  fitted  with  a  well-contrived  system 
ot  metallic  condnctora  which  convey  the  lightning  to 
the  sea  in  whatever  port  the  ship  m^y  happen  to  be 


struck.    Trading  vessela  are  not  always  secure,  because 

there  is  no  law  compelling  their  owners  to  make  them 
Churches  and  public  buildings  are  nob  always 


propei'ly  protected,  and  hence  the  damage  which 
read  of  every  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 
It  represents,  the  appearance  of  St.  Miclutel's  Church  at 


Black  Bock,  near  Cork,  on  the  morning  after  a  storm 
in  1836.  Cases  like  these  are  very  common,  and 
might  be  prevented.    There  is  no  reason  why  private 


individuals,  living  in  exposed  situations,  should  not 
protect  their  houses  from  the  ravages  of  lightning, 
and  we  propose  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject. 

If  the  readei'  will  refer  to  page  tbirty-eight  of  this 
volume,  be  will  find  the  condjtious  of  a  thunderstorm 
stated  andillnstratedby  a  diagram.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  restate  those  conditions  in  different  language. 

A  thunderstorm  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  electrical 
distm-bance  between  a  more  orless  vast  extent  of  cluud, 
an  equal  extent  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  inter- 
vening air.  The  cloud,  from  whatever  cause,  being 
strongly  excited,  throws  the  earth  beneath  into  an 

Xally  strong  bnt  opposite  condition  of  excitement; 
le  the  intervening,  non-conducting  air  becomes 
polarised,  that  is,  thei'e  ia  a  separation  of  the  natural 
electricity  of  each  particle  int«  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  which  we  may  call  pontine  and  tugalive,  or  plus 
and  miiiMa,  or  vUreoua  and  resiaott*.  Indeed  it  is  by 
means  of  this  sepoi-ation  that  the  cloud  electrified,  say 

C"  »,  throws  that  portion  of  the  eailh  immediately 
ow  it  into  the  opposite  or  miniu  state.  As  the 
action  between  the  doud  and  the  earth,  through  the 
medium  of  the  air,  is  continued,  the  air  particles  are 
thrown  more  and  more  into  a  constrained  condition, 
untU  they  discharge  into  each  other,  and  the  whole 

2 stem  breaks  down.     The  two  opposite  electricities 
us  unite  and  produce  a  vivid  ^sh  of  lightning, 
accompanied  by  the  noise  of  thunder. 

Now  although  the  lightning  that  strikos  the  eaitU 
appears  to  act  m  a  most  capricious  manner,  it  acts  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  impressed  npon  it  by  tho 
Creator.  Bt^fore  the  flash  takes  place  feelers  are  sent 
forth  to  find  out  the  line  of  least  resistance.  If  a  hill, 
a  tree,  a  church,  a  house,  a  ship,  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a 
human  being  happen  to  form  part  of  this  line,  it  will 
be  Btrack.  And  bo  sensitive  is  the  electricity  to  the 
distinction  between  what  are  called  good  and  had  con- 
ductors, that  it  will  often  apparently  go  out  of  its  way 
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to  find  them,  and  will  pick  out  clamps  of  metal  used  for 
binding  conrses  of  masonry  together,  clocks,  bells,  cilt 
letters  over  a  man's  door,  &c. ;  it  does,  in  fact,  aU  it 
can  to  teach  ns  the  true  principle  on  which  we  ou^ht 
to  construct  lightning-conductors,  and  this  is  the  point 
to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  now  partictuai'ly 
directed. 

Metals  are  in  general  good  conductors  of  electricity ! 
stone,  brick,  and  ordinary  building  materials  ai*e  bad 
ones.  Hence  if  the  lightning  strike  the  latter,  or 
separate  masses  of  metal  connected  therewith,  it  is 
delayed  in  its  passage  to  the  earth,  and  has  time,  even 
though  that  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  to 
develop  its  enormous  heating  and  expansive  powers. 
When  St.  Bride's  Chm*oh,  Fleet  Street,  was  struck  in 
June,  1764,  the  eflTects  wero  described  as  being  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  would  have  been  produced  if 
gimpowder  had  been  pent  up  in  the  same  places  and 
exploded.  A  stone  weighing  70  lbs.  was  shot  out  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  Then  as  to  the  heating  effects. 
When  tbe  New  York  packet  was  struck  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  in  April,  1827,  a  metal  chain  was  knocked  to 
pieces,  some  of  the  Hnks  were  fused,  and  the  melted 
iron  feU  in  glowing  drops  upon  the  deck,  which  was 
set  on  fire. 

The  metals  vary  considerablv  in  conducting  power. 
If  that  of  lead  be  taken  as  1,  tin  will  be  2,  iron  2*4, 
zinc  4,  and  copper  12 ;  so  Uiat  copper  is  the  best  metal 
for  the  purpose.  To  prevent  resistance  and  the  danger 
of  fusion,  the  dimensions  of  the  metal,  whether  in  the 
form  of  wires  or  of  bands,  mnst  be  attended  to.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  a  rod  of  copper  three  quarters, 
or  even  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  an  equal  quantity 
under  any  other  form,  has  ever  been  fused  by  a  stroke 
of  li^htnmg.  But  when  the  lightning  seizes  on  smaller 
portions  of  metal,  such  as  the  Dcll-wires  of  a  house,  the 
conducting  power  not  being  sufficient,  they  often 
become  heated  to  such  an  ext^t  as  to  be  dissipated  in 
oxidised  vajwur. 

Guided  by  what  we  know  respecting  the  laws  of  con- 
ductim,  but  chiefly  by  the  examination  of  a  large 
numl:>er  of  reported  cases,  the  dimcnsionsof  conductors 
have  been  determined.  Copper  tubing  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  metal  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  may  be  used.  The  tubes 
may  be  made  in  lengths  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  so  as  to 
be  screwed  end  to  end,  and  they  maj  be  attached  to 
the  masonry  or  brickwork  by  means  of  rings  or  flanges 
fastened  with  copper  nails. 

But  as  copper  is  a  costly  metal,  and  as  such  liable  to 
be  stolen,  iron,  although  a  five  times  worse  conductor, 
may  be  used.  If  galvanised  it  will  resist  the  weather. 
Wrought-iron  tubing  two  inches  in  diameter,  made  of 
met^  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  arranged 
to  screw  together  in  lengths,  would  answer  the  purpose. 
It  may  be  fixed  by  couplings  of  cast  iron.  If  a  solid 
rod  be  used,  it  should  not  m  less  than  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  many  cases  the  conductor  may  be  in  a  straight 
continuous  line,  projecting  in  a  point,  like  that  c3  a 
bayonet,  a  few  feet  above  the  kitchen  chimney,  and 
terminating  in  a  forked  metal  branch  in  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  or,  if  practicable,  in  a  well  or  a 
wet  di*ain.  If  there  be  any  metal  water-pipes  or  other 
masses  of  metal  about  the  building,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  unite  these  with  the  conductor  by  means 
of  metal  ties.  The  conductor  should  be  fixed  to  the 
building,  not  detatched  from  it,  and  on  no  account  be 
insulated  by  glass  rings  or  pitch,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
If  the  building  be  of  considerable  extent,  a  conductor 
should  rise  from  each  prominent  point,  and  all  the 
conductors  be  connected  .by  means  of  metal  ties  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  lead  or  zinc  roofs,  vane 
spindles,  and  water-pipes,  the  main  point  being  to 
secure  capacious  and  good  metallic  conduction  from 
projecting  points  of  the  building  to  the  earth. 


OUB  TROOPS  AFLOAT. 

OiTB  last  number  contained  some  interesting  particn. 
lars  concerning  Abyssinia,  and  the  ex{>edition  against 
King  Theodore.  Ere  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  reader,  fifteen  steamers  will  have  started  vitli 
troops,  accompanied  by  three  others  fitted  hd  as  hos- 
pital ships,  with  a  staff  of  medical  officers  and  furnished 
with  suitable  medical  stores  of  every  description.  At 
such  a  time,  therefore,  the  health  and  comfort  of  oar 
troops  on  board  ship  must  be  a  sdbjeot  of  some  aimety 
or  solicitude ;  and  whilst  all  of  us  will  r^ioe  should 
the  an*angements  for  the  transport  of  our  soldiers 
prove  sati5actory,  many  of  our  readers  would  doubt, 
less  like  to  know  how  things  are  managed  on  such 
occasions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  "  life  on 
the  ocean-wave,"  as  passed  by  our  warriors  in  th«r 
world-encircling  voyages.  Apart  from  the  special  im- 
portance of  the  subjects— the  well-bein^  of  oar  soldiers 
— the  details  will  be  found  not  only  mteresting,  but 
highly  suggestive  in  the  matter  of  health  of  bodj  and 
health  of  mind,  and  of  the  means  by  which  theee 
blessings  may  be  secured. 

"When  it  is  known  that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
of  our  troops  cross  the  seas  annually,  it  is  not  to  k 
wondered  at  that  the  section  of  "The  Queen's  BeguU- 
tions  and  Orders  for  the  Army  "  relating  to  "  Duties  on 
Board  Ship,"  is  one  of  the  most  stringent  and  com- 
prehensive in  that  military  manual. 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  troops  more  urgently 
require  the  personal  superintendence  and  care  of  their 
officers,  or  in  which  the  strictest  conformity  to  regular 
order  is  more  indispensably  necessary,  than  on  hoard 
ship ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  minuteness  to  which  the  details  of  the 
regulations  extend,  with  the  view  of  meeting  even 
case  and  providing  to  the  utmost  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  soloier. 

In  warm  climates  the  frequent  washing  of  ereiT 
part  of  the  body  is  strongly  enjoined  as  an  essential 
requisite  to  the  preservation  of  health,  "When  cir- 
cumstances permit,  two  large  tubs  are  fixed  upon  tbe 
forecastle  for  this  purpose.  When  tiiis  accommoda- 
tion cannot  be  obtained,  buckets  of  water  are  poured 
over  the  body.  The  men  are  required  to  wash,  comb, 
and  brush  their  heads  every  morning ;  to  be  Bbared. 
and  to  put  on  clean  8hii*ts  twice  a  week  at  least;  and 
have  the  means  of  changing  their  clothes  when  wet 
The  bedding  is  brought  upon  deck  every  morning  at  a 
fixed  hour  if  the  weather  permit ;  the  partitions  of  thf 
berths  are  removed  at  the  same  time,  and  cleared  away 
for  the  day.  The  bedding  being  brought  up,  the  men 
proceed  to  the  sweeping,  scrubbing,  and  scraping  of  the 
berths  and  decks.  The  upper  decks  are  washed  eveiy 
morning  by  the  morning  watch,  previously  to  tio 
bedding  being  brought  up,  but  no  washing  ftf/fftv 
decks  takes  place  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  tben 
only  when  the  weather  is  diy.  The  boards  of  tbf 
lower  berths  are  removed  once  or  twice  a  weot,  t" 
admit  of  cleaning  under  them.  Fumigation  is  str-^ngly 
recommended,  and  is  resorted  to  as  frequently  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  The  married  people  arc  n<'t 
intermixed  with  the  single  men,  but  have  a  part  of  the 
deck  allotted  particularly  for  their  accommodati'^n 
They  ai'e  not,  however,  allowed  to  obstruct  the  circula- 
tion of  air  by  putting  up  blankets  during  the  day- 
time ;  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  must  rise  at  sn 
in  the  morning,  when  all  their  partitions  must  W 
removed  for  the  day.  All  the  men,  except  those  oc 
watch,  must  be  in  their  berths  or  hammocks  at  the 
hour  required  by  the  ship's  regulations.  The  strictost 
attention  is  paid  to  prevent  the  men  from  sleeping  c^ 
deck  during  warm  weather,  which  they  are  apt  to  ^^ 
and  which  is  generally  productive  of  fevers  and  floxes 
—diseases  which  are  among  those   most  preralent 
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among  troops  on  board  ship.  During  voyages  in  all 
climates  the  most  beneficial  effeats  are  derived  from 
the  nse  of  wind-sailS|  and  they  are  constantly  hung  np. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  stream  of  cold  air  which  they 
pour  down  is  sometimes  rather  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  for  the  men ;  and  it  ia  not  an  unusual  practice 
among  them,  at  least  amone  those  near  the  hatchways, 
to  tie  up  the  bottom  of  them,  by  which  this  salutaiy 
purpose  is  defeated.  It  requires  the  constant  attention 
of  the  sergeant  of  the  watch  to  prevent  this  practice. 

At  dinner-time  the  officer  on  duty  attaids  to  see 
that  the  men  are  regular  at  their  messes ;  and  should 
he  observe  any  circumstance  of  ne^ect  in  victualling 
the  troops,  he  reports  it  to  the  officer  commanding, 
whose  duty  it  ia  to  have  it  rectified.  In  addition  to 
the  standard  salt  pork  and  salt  beef,  the  rations  con- 
flist  of  fresh  meat  and  preserved  meat  in  regular  alter- 
nation, preserved  potatoes  and  vegetables,  oread,  tea, 
chocolate,  sugar,  nee,  and  spirits,  together  with  flour, 
oatmeal,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  peppier.  Suet  and 
raisins  may  1^  substituted  for  flour  in  certain  fixed 
proportions.  Such  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
who  do  not  wish  to  receive  a  ration  of  spirits,  may 
receive,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  double  allowance  of  sugar, 
chocolate,  and  tea ;  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  "  liquor  money  " 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  day  for  the  period  of  uie 
voyage.  » 

The  sick  are  separated  from  those  in  health  as  much 
aa  possible;  upon  the  first  appeaxance  of  any  acute 
infectious  disorder  the  signal  is  made  to  the  hospital 
ship,  and  the  diseased  man  is  removed  to  her.  Ample 
stores  of  medical  comforts,  consisting  of  port  wine, 
sugar,  tea,  soup,  preserved  meats,  and  Scotch  barley — 
in  fiaced  proportions  to  every  hundred  men  embarked — 
are  provided,  and  considered  as  intended  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  sick  or  convalescent. 

lEizercise  being  indispensably  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  men  to  use  such  as  may  be  found  practicable,  as 
dancing,  wrestling,  &c. ;  but  as  the  space  on  board  a 
transport  does  not  admit  of  all  the  troops  receiving 
a  due  portion  of  exercise  by  these  means,  they  are 
divided  into  squads  of  twenty  or  more,  and  made  to 
move  round  the  vessel  at  the  "double,"  or  running, 
each  squad  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  so  that  the  whole 
may  receive  a  certain  amount  of  exercise.  This  is 
practised,  when  circumstances  permit,  for  an  hour  in 
the  forenoon  and  for  the  same  time  in  the  afternoon. 

When  in  harbour,  if  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  sharks,  the  troops  are  permitted  to  oathe.  A 
boat,  manned,  is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  bathers,  only  ten  of  whom  are  allowed 
to  be  in  the  water  at  the  same  time,  and  these  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  ship  with  the  boat. 

Finally,  the  officers  commanding  are  enjoined  to 
exert  their  utmost  diligence  in  training  and  exercising 
their  detachments  as  frequently  as  the  weather  wiU 
permit,  for  which  purpose  arms  and  ammunition  are 
put  on  board  the  India  ships  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
embarked.  The  famous  "aiminff"  and  "position 
drill"  of  Hythe  is  to  be  partictdarly  attended  to; 
although  one  cannot  help  smiling  at  &e  idea  of  pre- 
scribing such  a  ticklish  exercise  as  aiming,  and  the 
very  trying  poBVbwn  driU,  on  the  boxmcing  waves  and 
dancing  bfllows.  Such  are  the  chief  rules  devised  for 
securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  troops  at  sea. 

Of  course  the  diseases  among  troops  on  ooard  ship 
are  generally  the  same  as  affect  our  army  at  their 
stations  on  land ;  but  one  striking  fact  arrests  attention, 
namely,  that  a  very  great  difference  exists,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  advantage  of  the  return  voyage,  leading 
US  to  infer  that  the  men  are  healthier  on  embarking  to 
return  to  England— especially  with  respect  to  those 
ailments  resulting  from  intemperance  and  a  reckless 
mode  of  living. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  well-being 


and  comfort  of  the  troops  proceeding  on  long  voyages 
has  been  oceupjring  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
with  the  view  of  introducing  importimt  improvements. 
In  the  year  1859,  Captain  Sir  W.  HamiUon,  of  the 
Bengal  Artill^,  returning  to  Ez^land  round  the 
Oape  of  Grood  Efope,  in  command  of  £scharged  troops, 
was  impressed  with  the  evils  arising  from  the  men 
being  crowded  together  for  months  without  the  means 
of  siiitable  employment  or  recreation;  and,  in  the 
anticipation  of  returning  to  India  in  command  of 
artillery  recruits,  he  submitted  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  a  scheme  for  providing  for  them  not  only  a 
school,  but  also  instruction  in  such  trades  as  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  and  likewise  reading,  and  games  of 
various  kinds. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  July,  1862,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  proceeded  to  India  with  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery.  This  proved  very  successful;  the 
school  was  well  attended,  and  the  gymnastic  bar  waa 
voluntarily  used  throughout  the  day.  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's report  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  regulations 
promulgafed  last  year,  and  the  result  has  been  various 
experiments  more  or  less  successfuL  The  details  of 
one  of  these  wiU  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system 
iuaugurated  by  Captain  Sir  W.  Hamilton;  they  are 
given  in  the  report  of  Captain  W.  Watts  Corban,  49th 
Kegiment,  commanding  troops  on  board  the  Michael 
Scott. 

Through  some  mistake,  as  in  the  other  instances,  no 
appliances  for  gymnastic  exercises  were  put  on  board, 
which  was  particulaiiy  unfortunate  in  this  case,  for  the 
gallant  captain  discovered  th«)4i  there  was  a  non-com- 
niissioned  officer,  Sergeant  Davidson^  33rd  E^ment, 
in  possession  of  a  first-class  certificate  from  the  Mili- 
tary Gymnasium  at  Aldershott.  On  communicating, 
however,  with  the  master  of  the  ship  on  the  subject, 
the  ship's  carpenter,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sergeant  Davidson,  erected  a  horizontal  bar,  lashed 
from  a  part  of  the  rigging  to  the  mainm«at»  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  eight  feet  m  length,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  circumference,  to  a  portion  'A  which  he 
attached  a  trapezium  with  pendent  ropes,  and  to  the 
remaining  portion  rings  with  pendent  ropes,  the  rings 
being  made  of  strong  iron  wire  whipp^  round  with 
thick  cord  and  covered  with  canvas. 

The  drill  was  carried  out,  so  far  as  practicable,  as 
laid  down  for  the  army  under  the  title  "  Gymnastics ;" 
and  each  day,  weather  permitting,  twenty  men  were 

Sut  through  the  dumb-oell  exercise;  there  being  no 
nmb-bells,  they  could  only  be  put  through  the 
positions. 

The  men  took  a  great  interest  in  the  different 
exercises,  such  as  circles,  raising  themselves  above  the 
bar,  and  the  like;  and,  except  in  wet  or  very  warm 
weather,  seldom  an  hour  passed  but  some  six  or  eight 
men  were  to  be  seen  worlung  away  at  either  the  rings 
or  trapezium ;  and  as  the  exercise  was  severe  it  must 
have  conduced  greatly  to  their  health  and  to  the 
development  of  muscular  strength. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  school  materials  was  put  on 
board  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education.  The 
school  was  opened  twice  each  day,  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  excepted,  for  a  space  of  not  more  them  forty 
minut^  each  time;  the  attendance  was  voluntary; 
the  instructor  wajs  most  efficient  and  zealous;  the 
numbers  gradually  increased;  Captain  Corban  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  have  parades  simultaneouflly  with 
the  school  hours. 

A  series  of  seven  lectures  was  delivered  by  the  medical 
offioer,  on  various  soientifio,  historical,  and  ethnological 
subjects.  Each  leotaxe  did  not  exceed  twenty  minutes ; 
and  from  the  attention  paid,  and  from  the  crowds  that 
attended,  Captain  Corban  was  convinced  the  men  took 
an  interest  in  what  was  being  done  for  them,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  snl3Jed»  of  the  lectures. 

Yocal  concerts  took  place  periodically;  solos,  duets, 


trioB,  and  oceaaioiLBlly  a  recitation ;  and  between  the 
fint  and  second  paiis,  some  inBtrnmental  mnmo. 
Promunmefl  of  eacQ  performance  were  dnhr  iBsned,  in 
.widen  were  notified  the  names  of  the  omoers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  privates  who  were  to  appear. 
These  concerts  were  very  popular;  the  quarter-deck, 
on  which  ther  came  off,  used  to  be  densely  crowded 
for  nearly  an  hour  before  the  performance  commenced, 
with  men,  women,  and  children. 

On  erenings  in  which  neither  a  lecture  nor  a  concert 
was  announced.  Captain  Corban  encouraged  the  men 
to  collect  in  ^^roups,  and  commence  dancing  quadrilles 
and  jigs,  which  appeared  to  be  capital  exercise  for 
those  ^o  were  dancing,  and  to  afford  great  amusement 
and  merriment  to  the  spectators  who  bad  not  room  to 
dance  themselves. 

Further,  to  whUe  away  the  time,  and  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  the  soldiers  and  sudors  cheerfully  united  to 
get  up  performances  in  the  Christy-MinBtrel  style, 
and  a  good  deal  of  practice  succeeded  in  forming  an 
admirM>le  "troupe.  Their  entertainments  came  off 
once  a  week,  and  consisted  of  well-ezecuted  perform- 
ances on  the  baigo,  tambourine,  bones,  fife,  and  drum, 
varied  with  negro  songs  and  dances,  riddles,  melodies, 
and- conundrums,  after  the  manner  of  their  established 
prototypes.  "  The  creditable  manner  in  which  these 
performances  went  off  gave  us  all  a  most  enjo^ble 
hour's  amusement,  and  proved  that  the  in£vidual 
members  of  the  'corps  had  spared  no  trouble  in 
acquiring  their  parts,  and  tended  materially  to  cement 
the  feelings  of  narmony  and  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  is  so  essential  on 
board  ship,  especially  in  long  voyages,  in  which  people 
must  be  tc^tner  whether  thev  will  or  no." 

"We  were  sadly  deficient'  says  Captain  Corban, 
"  of  musical  instruments,  but  were  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  borrow  a  few  from  the  officers  of  the  ship.  As 
in  the  present  instance,  where  detachments  of  different 
regiments  were  embarked,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
if  a  few  instruments,  such  as  a  violin,  fiute,  a  comet, 
tambourine,  &c.,  were  supplied,  as  some  of  the  soldiers 
are  sure  to  be  able  to  play  on  them." 

Notwithstanding  aU  these  enjoyments,  we  tare  assured 
that  "  the  different  duties  were  carried  out  strictly  in 
accordance  with  '  Duties  on  Board  Ship,'  as  directed 
in  the  '  Queen's  BegulationB.' " 

Finallv,  Captain  Corban  is  most  emphatic  in  his 
approval  of  this  new  "  Hamiltonian  Method  "  for  our 
army  afloat.    He  says : — 

"  I  beff  to  state  that  the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment and  instruction  to  soldiers  during  lone  voyages, 
as  specified  in  '  Begulations  to  be  observed  by  officers 
in  command  of  detachments,'  dated,  Horse  Guards, 
15th  May,  1865,  has  been  most  tueeestftfl, 

"  I  find  that  the  various  amusements  already 
mentioned  proved  to  be  most  beneficial  in  helping  to 
dispel  the  gloom  and  monotony  of  evenings  on  board 
ship,  during  long  and  tedious  voyages,  where  there  was 
no  band  nor  dnuns  to  enliven  the  scene. 

"  The  troops  were  venr  healthy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  soldiers  most  exemplary— not  a  single  instance  of 
insubordination  having  occurred." 

A  collection  of  one  hundred  books  and  a  set  of  games 
were  placed  on  board,  and  issued  by  the  schoolmaster. 
The  books  were  returned  within  one  week  fn>m  the 
date  of  issue;  the  games  daily.  Books  of  fiction  were 
the  most  popular.  Books  referring  to  Hindustan  and 
the  Hindoos  were  in  much  request,  but  none  of  the 
men  could  be  induced  to  take  out  any  work  on  HMu- 
Btanu  The  only  book  not  borrowed  at  all  was,  "  Advice 
to  the  British  Soldier,"  by  a  quarter-master  sergeant. 
They  evidently  thought  it  "  all  humbug." 

Such  is  the  life  afioat  of  our  soldiers  at  the  present 
time,  if  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  system  is  duly  carried  out ; 
and  the  present  occasion  of  the  Abyssiman  expedition 
should  ftimish  one  of  the  best  examples  of  its  success. 


A  LAST  BEQUEST. 

Takb  care  of  her  when  I  am  dead ! 
I  could  go  to  sleep  with  my  soul  at  rest, 
If  I  thought  that  my  love,  whom  my  heart  lores  best, 
Was  with  only  a  shade  of  my  tenderness  blessed. 

Take  care  of  her  when  I  am  dead  I 
I  dare  not  think  of  her  left  alone^ 
With  the  shield  of  my  love  and  protection  gone, 
And  her  life  in  its  loneliness  ebbing  on. 

Take  care  of  her  when  I  am  dead ! 
Be  tender  and  kind  to  my  meek-eyed  dove 
When  she  moans  and  cries  for  my  vanished  love; 
It  will  greet  her  again  when  we  meet  above. 

Take  care  of  her  when  I  am  gone ! 
Death  will  divide  us  a  little  space ; 
But  I  hold  her  mine,  and  by  Gk>d's  good  grace, 
I  shall  fold  her  again  in  a  dose  embrace. 

H.  Wood. 


THE  TWILIGHT  HOUB. 

No ;  leave  the  lamp  unlighted. 

The  twilight  hour  is  sweet, 
It  brings  back  vanished  voices. 

And  the  sound  of  parted  feet. 
The  soft  grey  light,  so  tender. 

Speaks  the  decline  of  day,-^ 
And,  oh !  it  recalls  the  memory 

Of  frienda  who  have  passed  away. 

The  busy  cares  of  life-work. 

That,  meet  them  as  we  may. 
Must  of  ttimes  bring  disquietude, 

Pade  with  the  fading  day. 
And  the  quiet  hour  of  twilight 

Suggesteth  thoughts  of  peace. 
An  earnest  of  that  happy  time 

When  mortal  sorrows  cease. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  voices 

Just  as  I  used  to  hear ; 
I  see  familiar  faces 

Of  friends  once  known  and  dear. 
You  tell  me  it  is  fancy, — 

Perhaps  it  may  be  so ; 
But  it  soothes  my  earth-worn  spirit,— 

This  feeling  of  long  ago. 

Sweet  memories  round  me  gather 

Of  gentle  deeds,  and  kind. 
And  oft  a  pang  of  sad  regret 

Will  steal  across  my  mind, 
As  thoughts  of  all  I  might  have  duxu) 

In  days  that  now  are  past. 
Wail  in  a  dirge-like  melody 

The  hours  that  flew  so  fist. 

And  soft  is  the  visioned  splendour 

That  breaks  on  my  spirit's  sight,— 
Faint  glimpse  of  a  purer,  better  world,-* 

As  a  dream  in  the  dreamy  Hght. 
I  love  the  dim  grey  quiet, 

Oh !  leave  me  to  its  power. 
To  the  good  and  tender  influence 

Of  the  solemn  twilight  hour. 

L.  M.  Napi» 
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VOUIK  COLLEB  BBTJIIT, 


AMERICAN  POETS. 
1 1.— Bbtakt—Lowell. 
Thsbs  is  no  poet  more  eesentiaU;  American,  ^bose 
genioa  is  more  epeciaJlT  the  prodtiet  of  natiTC  thonght 
and  culture,  than  William  Cnllen  Bryant,  now  a 
Teteran  man  of  lett«rB  of  the  age  of  seventT'-tliree. 
ia  the  American  Wordsworth,  and  hii  muse  hoa 
done  for  the  rolling  prairiea  and  bonndlese  eavuinahe 
of  that  great  continent  what  WoidFworth  did  for  his 
beloved  lake  conntry.  In  both  there  is  that  ardent 
love  of  natnre,  whether  in  her  wildest  or  gentJeat 
moods,  tempered  •mtit  a  strong  and  healthy  religions 
feeling,  which  give*  to  their  poetry  a  peculiar  charm. 
In  neither  case  does  poetic  fervonr  reach  that  pas- 
eionate  height  which  it  attains  in  the  writinga  of  a 
Byron  or  a  Foe;  the  burden  of  their  song  is  gentler 
and  more  tender,  bnt  truly  and  essentially  poetical  for 
all  that. 

William  Cnllen  Bryant  waa  bom  on  November  Srd, 
1794,  at  Onnunington,  HaMachnaetta,  where  his  father 
vas  a  physician.  From  him  the  yantbfnl  poet  learned 
to  love  uteratnre  for  its  own  sake;  and  the  father, 
aeeing  the  promise  shown  in  early  youth,  apared  no 
pains  in  givmg  his  son  a  complete  and  liberal  educa- 
tion. It  ia  not  often  that  a  great  poet  "  lieps  in 
nombers :"  in  tJie  m^ority  of  cases  the  int^Uect  has  to 


be  trained  and  matured  liefore  good  poetic  work  ia 
accomplished.  Bnt  in  his  thirteenth  year  Brysjit 
wrote  his  "Embareo,"  and  "Spanish  Revolution;" 
and  they  were  of  such  merit  afi  to  make  many  people 
doubt  that  thCT  were  really  the  production  of  a.  boy 
of  thirteen.  Pope  we  know  wrote  early ;  Cowley  and 
Chatterton  did  the  same ;  hnt  in  no  case  on  record 
waa  more  extraordinary  precocity  exhibited  than  in 
that  of  Bryant.  At  sixteen  Bryant  entered  William's 
CoUe^  imd  studied  there  for  two  years,  afterwards 
studying  law  in  the  offices  of  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated lawyers  of  his  day.  In  1815  he  was  odoiitted 
to  the  bar,  and  subsequently  practised  both  in 
Plpnouth,  MasnachuBotts,  and  Now  York. 

His  second  volume,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1821, 
created  a  considerable  sensation,  and  sliowed  that  the 
poet,  although  still  a  young  man,  hod  grasped  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  that  agitate  bnmanity,  and 
could  discuss  them  with  much  poetic  felicity.  About 
this  time  he  married  in  New  York,  and  became  soon 
afterwards  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "New  Tork 
Evening  Post,"  a  highly  respectable  paper,  with  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  connected. 

One  of  his  most  beantifnl  poenu  is  "  The  Death  of 
the  Flowers."    We  give  three  i  ' 
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Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie  dead, 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread ; 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay. 
And  from  the  hill*top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 
***** 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet  they  perished  long  ago, 

And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  glow ; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood. 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in  autumn  beauty  stood  ; 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  dear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague  on 

men,  I 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland,  glade,  and  ' 

glen, 
***** 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side : 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  foi^est  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief : 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perisli  with  the  flowers. 

This  exquisite  poem  in  tlie  last  verse  alludes  to  the 
memory  of  a  beloyed  sister,  ajid  he  also  wrote  a 
beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  her  on  the  bed  of 
sickness. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  connection  with  the 
"Evening  Post,"  Bryant  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 
two  friends,  Sands  and  Verplanck,  "  ThQ  Talisman,"  a 
series  of  three  annual  volumes.  He  lives  at  Boslyn, 
Long  Island,  a  thoroughl;^  fitting  residence  for  a  poet 
whose  most  beautiful  strains  have  been  inspired  by  the 
changing  face  of  nature. 

Our  next  typical  American  poet  is  James  Russell 
Lowell,  well  Imown  in  this  country  as  the  author  of 
the  now  famous  "Biglow  Papers;"  but  holding  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country 
as  a  serious  poet  of  no  ordinary  power.  Mr.  Lowell  is 
of  good  family,  and  we  find  an  ancestor,  Percival 
Lowell,  settled  in  JN'ewbiiry  in  1639.  His  grandfather, 
John  LoweU,  was  an  eminent  jurist ;  and  nis  father,  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  was  also  a  man  of  scholarly  reputa- 
tion. J.  B.  Lowdl  was  bom  at  Elmwood,  the  family 
seat,  near  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1819,  and  graduated  at  Havard  University, 
in  1838.  Three  years  afterwards  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  A  Year's  Life,"  and  they 
obtained  a  considerable  success.  He  then  studied  for 
the  bar,  and  was  also  en^ged  in  conducting  a  literary 
journal  called  "The  Pioneer,"  to  which  ±*oe,  Haw- 
thorne, Story,  and  others,  contributed.  Other  volumes 
of  poems  followed  soon  afterwai'ds,  and  he  also 
published  a  volume  of  critical  essays,  interspersed 
with  verses  serious  and  satincal.  In  1851  he  made 
the  tour  of  Eui'ope,  visiting  this  country  among  others, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  delivered  a  series  ox  lectiu'es 
on  the  British  poets,  which  was  wamJy  received.  On 
Mr.  Longfellow^s  resignation  of  the  Professorship  of 
Modem  Languages  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Havard 
University,  Lowell  .succeeded  to  the  chair,  and 
pi'epared  for  it  by  further  travel  and  study  in  Europe. 
He  nad  married  some  years  before  Miss  Maria  White, 
an  accomplished  lady,  who  was  herself  a  poetess  of 
considerable  merit,  but  she  died  after  nine  years  of 
married  life;  and  it  is  to  her  death  that  Longfellow 
alludes  in  his  "  Two  Angels." 

*  Mr.  Lowell's  serious  poems  are  scholarly  and  refined, 
and  marked  by  much  elaboration  of  poetic  thought. 
He  is  at  home  in  all  styles  of  poetry,  and  has  written 
ballads.  Sonnets,  and  lyrics,  as  weU  as  longer  pieces  on 
classical  subjects.  Here  is  a  beautifullittle  poem, 
entitled  "A  Prayer." 

God  I  do  not  let  my  loved  od«  die, 

But  nther  wait  until  th«  time 
That  I  am  grown  in  purity 

Enough  to  enter  thj  pare  clime ; 
Tbn  takt  mc^  I  will  gladly  go, 
8o  that  my  love  remain  below  ! 


0,  let  her  stay  I  she  is  by  birth 

What  I  throDgh  death  moat  learn  to  be  ; 

We  need  her  more  on  oar  poor  earth 
Than  thou  canst  need  in  heaven  with  thee : 

She  hath  her  wings  already,  I 

Must  burst  this  earth-shell  ere  I  fly. 

Then,  God,  take  me  I     We  shall  be  near, 

More  near  than  ever,  each  to  each ; 
Her  angel  ears  will  find  more  clear 

My  heavenly  than  my  earthly  speech ; 
And  still,  as  I  draw  nigh  to  thee, 
Her  soul  and  mine  shall  closer  be. 

In  strong  and  effective  contrast  to  the  plaintire 
sweetness  of  this,  here  are  some  stanzas  from  a  stirring 
patriotic  poem,  called  "  The  Present  Crisis." 

Wneo  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  throngh  the  broad  earth's  diij; 

breast 
Rons  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  vest; 
And  the  slare,  wlicre'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  tiie  awful  veige  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  fttll-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time.        ■ 

*  41  *  *  * 

For  mankind  ai*e  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swit\  flash  of  right  or  wroog; 
Whether  conscious  or  onoonsctous,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
ThroQgb  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gosh  of  joy  or  shame;— 
In  the  gain  or  lots  of  one  race  all  the  rest  hare  equal  daim. 

*  •  *  *  *         I 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  erii  side; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or 

blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  lefl  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  ligbt, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  for  ever    'twist  that  darkness  snd  tl. 

light. 

*  •  *  •  * 

Tia  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves; 
Worehippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime  ;^ 
Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steex«d  by  men  beii:^! 

their  time  ? 
Turn  those  tracks  towai-d  Past  or  Future,  that  make  Plymo&th  riti 

sublime  ? 
***** 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  QCcoti:h; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abrtast  o: 

Tnith; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires  I  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  U, 
Launch   our  Mayflower,  and   steer  boldly  through  the  despuat. 

winter  sea, . 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Plaat's  blood-nist«d  key. 

Although  Lowell's  serious  poems  are  not  so^^ 
known  here  u  they  deserve  to  be,  his  "Bigiov 
Papers  "  have  achiered  a  considerable  popularity,  aad 
by  them  he  is  chiefly  recognized  in  jSmgland.  Tbej 
ore  satires  on  American  government  and  maimeri. 
and  on  the  abolition  of  slavexy,  and  are  si^jpoeed  i< 
be  the  lucubrations  of  a  certain  Mr.  Hosea  '^^• 
Other  characters  alao  appear  and  expound  their  views, 
the  Bev.  Homer  Wilbur  and  Mr.  Biido'frednin  (Sawifil 
a  sort  of  Yankee  '*  loafer,"  being  the  most  eonroicTZoaS; 
For  pungent  and  vigorous  satire  the  "  j^low  Fapezt. 
aa  has  been  observed,  may  nmk  with  '*  fiadibraB;  asd 
thev  show  that  in  aatirioal  literature  this  Amenoi^ 
author  is  ver^  little  behind  some  of  the  greate^ 
satirists  of  this  country.  His  humour,  eroressed  u 
Yankee  idioms,  is  purar  indigenouB,  and  gi^  ^ 
more  of  American  uiought  and  a  deeper  insist  iab> 
American  character  than  any  book  ever  before  W; 
lished.  It  haa  on  this  account  a  value  beyond  le 
merits  as  a  book  of  humorouB  poems  merely. 

Here  is  a  ipecimen.  Mr.  fiawin,  who  had  a  wooa« 
leg,  haa  bought  a  lot  of  nig^fers  and  made  them  ^  ^ 
a  ring  round  him,  while,  with  his  leg  unstrapped,  t^ 
comfortab^  reckons  up  "how  much  the  lot  iroow 
bring."     But  Pompey,  one  of  hia  purohases,  com* 
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behind  him,  seizes  Hb  leg,  and  tlien  makes  Hs  own 
tei-ms,  and  it  goes  on — 

At  ftist  I  put  my  foot  right  down  an'  swore  I  wouldn't  badge. 

"  Jest  ez  yoQ  dioaw/'  sez  be,  quite  gooI  ;  "either  be  shot  or  trudge." 

So  this  black-hearted  monster  took  an*  actlly  druv  me  back 

Aloog  the  very  feetmarks  o'  my  happy  momin'  track ; 

An'  kep*  me  pris*ner  *boat  six  months,  an*  worked  me,  tu,  like  sin. 

Till  I  hed  gut  his  corn  an*  his  Cai*liny  tatere  in  ; 

He  made  me  lam  him  readin',  tu  (although  the  crittur  saw 

How  much  it  hirt  my  morril  sense  to  act  agin  the  law)  ; 

So  *st  he  could  read  a  Bible  he'd  gut ;  an'  axed  ef  I  could  pint 

The  north  star  out ;  but  there  I  put  his  nose  some  cut  o'  jint. 

For  I  weeled  roun'  about  sou*-west,  an*  lookin'  up  a  bit, 

Picked  ont  a  middiin'  shiny  one,  an'  toll  bim  thet  wuz  it. 

Fin'lly  he  took  me  to  the  door,  an'  giving  me  a  kick, 

Sez,  '*  £f  you  know  wut's  best  fer  ye,  be  off,  now,  double  quick  ; 

The  winter-time's  a  comin'  on,  an'  though  I  gut  ye  cheap. 

You're  so  darned  laxy,  1  don't  think  you're  hardly  wuth  your  keep ; 

Besides,  the  childrin's  growin*  up,  an'  you  aint  jest  the  model 

I'd  like  to  hey  'em  immertate,  an'  so  you'd  better  toddle  !** 

"What  J.  P.  Robinson  tliinks,''  is  anoilier  rery  amns- 
ing  effusion.  It  contains  some  aUusions  to  scriptural 
subjects,  wluch  Have  been  objected  to ;  but  they  are  iiie 
natural  results  of  Kew  England  Puritanism  and  quite 
in  keeping  -with  the  chaxacter  of  tbe  person  speaking. 
Like  all  .ftnerican  poets,  Lowell  ha^  severely  felt  the 
stigma  of  slavery  upon  bis  ooxmtry,  and  some  of  his 
poems  in  favour  Si  abolition  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  stirring  of  his  compositions. 


A  VISIT  TO  FUBNE88  ABBEY. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  lady  in  white  at  Fumess 
Abbey  ?"  I  asked  of  some  friends  who  were  trying  to 
play  upon  my  credulity. 

"  Well,  I  capnot  say  I  have  ever  seen  her  myself," 
drawled  ont  the  chief  rookesman ;  "but  tradition  is 
strong  on  the  point.  There  is  a  certain  door,  report 
says,  at  which  sne  stands  sentinel,  visible  only  to  the 
rash  explorer.  Let  such  an  one  take  lamp  or  candle  to 
help  him  cm  his  expedition,  the  lady  in  white  extin- 
guishes it  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  is  compeUed  to  re- 
ti*ace  his  steps." 

The  speaker  looked  very  grave — so  grave,  that  most 
of  the  party  burst  into  a  &ugh  as  their  ears  caught  the 
quiver  of  his  voice  towards  the  end  of  his  sentence. 

"What  say  yon  to  a  picnic  at  the  abbey P"  asked 
mine  host.  "  It  seems  a  pity  for  our  guest  to  be  so 
near  as  Ambleside,  and  vet  not  to  see  the  old  place. 
Perhaps  the  snpemaiaraf  sentinel  will  condescend  to 
admit  you  into  the  mysterious  chamber." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  above  all  things,"  I  replied ; 
"  and  yon  may  depend  npon  my  routing  out  the  ap- 
parition.   I  am  quite  a  sceptic  as  to  ghosts." 

The  picnic  came  to  pass,  and  we  had  such  a  delight- 
ful day  that  I  cannot  help  recording  the  account,  as 
an  incitement  to  any  tourist  who  might  be  intending 
to  return  home  from  the  Lakes  without  paying  a  visit 
to  the  onoo  famous  abbey. 

I  must  premise  that  I  had  most  intelligent  com- 
panions. They  were  versed  both  in  antiquarian  and 
topographical  lore;  and  all  the  information  con- 
tain^ in  my  paper  is  due  to  the  perseverance  with 
which  they  strove  to  make  the  day  agreeable  and  the 
visit  interesting. 

Imag^e  us  tnen,  aparty  of  eight,  on  the  outside  of 
a  coach.  We  crossed  iBrathay  Bridge,  entered  Oleppers- 

gate  village,  and  drove  ahmg  the  banks  of  some  de- 
oious  stream  scenenr.  Five  milee  from  Ambleside, 
at  the  head  of  the  Yale  of  Esthwaite-^we  were  now  in 
Xianoaahire— we  oanght  sight  of  the  market  town  of 
Hawkaheady  whose  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Edwyne  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  1585^  is  noted 
for  being  the  earlv  educational  home  of  I>r.  Words- 
worth and  his  brother,  the  late  poet  laureate. 


I  was  musing  upon  some  lines  which  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  had  suggested,  when  my  friend  stopped 
his  horses  and  bade  us  alight. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  our  &*st  reminder  of  Fumess 
Abbey." 

It  was  an  old  farmhouse,  with  a  mullioned  window 
at  the  angle  where  the  Coniston  and  Ambleside  roads 
diverge. 

"  Here  some  of  the  monks  resided,  in  order  to  i)er- 
form  divine  service  in  the  church,  and  to  attend  to  the 
spii'itual  wants  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  here  the  abbots  of  Fumess  held  Uieir  manor 
courts." 

After  a  brief  examination  of  the  spot  we  hastened  to 
our  seats,  lest  we  should  lose  the  train,  for  it  was 
our  intention  to  take  the  rail  from  Coniston  to 
Fumess. 

We  had  a  good  view  of  Coniston  Old  Man  from  the 
road,  but  we  were  not  on  that  day  divei'ted  from  our 
purpose  to  examine  it  more  closely. 

A  good  part  of  our  journey  by  rail  was  across  the 
I>ud£>n  Dand»— Duddion,  from  tywood  or  dywood, 
sand,  and  ton  or  don,  wave,  billows;  literally,  the 
sand-wave. 

At  length  we  reached  our  destination.  I  stood  en- 
tranced amidst  the  ruins  of  Fumess  Abb^,  in  the 
"Vallev  of  Bdcansgill,  or  glen  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  noon  had  more  than  fulfilled 
its  matin  promise.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  lighting 
up  every  side  of  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  while 
the  picturesque  ruins  and  noble  trees  gave  the  amount 
of  shade  required.  Nature  on  this  day  seemed  to  hold 
high  festivtu.  The  rooks  were  cawing  overhead ;  the 
dove's  soft  coo  was  heard,  at  intervals,  amone  the 
woody  recesses  that  skirted  the  valley ;  the  song-birds 
poured  forth  melody ;  the  butterflies  danced  sportively ; 
the  brook  murmured  a  gentle  luUabv;  and  the  kine 
ruminated  leisurely  as  t£ey  lay  on  the  soft  grass  at 
ease.  Hiese  sounds  and  sights,  sweet  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  all  appeared  to  have  one  language,  one 
utterance,  viz.,  that  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

"  If  the  nones  of  July,  1127,"  said  mine  host,  as  he 
advanced  to  interrupt  my  meditation,  "fell  on  some 
such  day  as  the  present,  no  wonder  that  a  body  of 
Cistercian  monks,  with  Ewan,  the  first  abbot»  at  their 
head,  chose  this  district  of  Fumess,  or  Fudemesia — as 
the  ancient  charter  hath  it,  i.e.,  further  nase  or  neck 
of  hmd— on  which  to  build  their  abbev.  Where  could 
they  have  found  a  more  suitable  spot  r  Provided  with 
funds,  as  they  were  by  Stephen,  then  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, they  had  but  to  look  around  them  for  material 
for  their  work.  Stone,  timber,  iron,  and  lead,  ai*e 
here  in  abundance." 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  much  self-denial  to  any 
one,  unless  his  mind  was  set  upon  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  towns,  the  excitement  of  commerce,  to  have  his 
abode  fixed  here.  It  would  be  none  to  me.  HUl  and 
dale,  wood  and  water,  seem  to  display  their  choicest 
attractions." 

"But  you  must  take  into  acoount  theii*  labour. 
They  were  obliged  to  make  a  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. That  their  hearts  were  in  their  work ;  that 
they  had  heads  to  plan  and  hands  to  execute,  we  need 
only  look  at  these  ruins  to  prove." 

We  got  the  best  view  A  the  ruins  from  tbe  east 
side.  Taking  our  station  there  we  saw  a  fine  per- 
spective of  the  choir,  the  distant  arches,  and  the  nave, 
bounded  bv  one  of  the  oak-capped  knolls  which  the 
broken  walls  revealed.  Moving  a  little  towards  the 
south  we  noted  the  remains  of  the  pillars  and  arcades 
of  some  of  the  chapels.  The  east  end  of  the  church 
contained  five  altars  besides  the  high  altar,  as  appears 
by  the  chapels.  Near  to  the  chancel  windows  are  f oui* 
seats  adorned  with  canopies,  the  piscina,  and  four 
statues.    The  perspective  of  the  church  is  said  to  be 
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two  hnndred  and  eiglitr- seven  feet  in  len^b,  and  the 
walls,  in  fiome  places,  utj-foor  feet  in  height  and  five 
in  thickness. 

The  church  and  cloisters  were  encompassed  bj  a 
waU,  which  commenced  at  the  east  side  of  the  great 
northern  door,  and  formed  the  strait  endosnre ;  and  a 
apace  of  gronnd,  to  the  extent  of  eiitj-five  aerea, 
luxnriantlf  wooded,  was  snrronnded  bj  another  wall, 
which  enclosed  the  milln,  kilns,  and  fishponds.  Ut 
attention  was  now  called  to  the  chapter-house,  which 
was  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  must  have  been  a 
noble  building.  It  had,  mine  host  informed  me,  a 
vaulted  roof,  formed  of  twelve  ribbed  arches,  sup- 
ported by  six  pillars  in  two  rows,  at  fourteen  feet  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  roof  fell  in  only  about  a 
centui7  ago.  Over  the  chapter-house  were  once  the 
library  and  scriptorium,  and  bejond  it  are  yet  the  re- 
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explained  as — more,  sea.  cam,  crooked  or  bent,  I  »A<A 
my  companions  to  sit  down  and  cive  me  a  Idef  utM 
or  two  on  the  abbey,  for  I  deariy  loved  to  have  asf 
object  that  interested  me  inrested  with  a  history. 

fV)m  a  remark  of  mine,  that  "  here,  if  anjwheti;, 
molestation  need  not  be  dreaded,"  my  informants  wait 
on — first   one   and    then    another — somewhat  a^  (ol- 

"  Troubles  from  within  and  without,  however,  eooi 
found  their  way  here  after  the  building  was  Eaished. 
The  abbey  had  been  affiliated  by  the  monssterj  of 
San^,  and  internal  disputes  arose  between  the  u- 
thonties  and  the  monks  of  Waverle^  in  Snmei  on  a 
question  of  precedence.  A  more  scnons  trouble  ctme 
in  1138,  when  the  whole  district— Fomess  Fells  it  \ik 
early  period  formed  the  boundary  between  Bnglund 
and  Scotland — was  laid  waste  by  a  northern  irmptipn, 
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mains  of  the  cloisters,  of  the  refectory,  of  the  locn- 
torium,  and  the  calefaetory.  The  t<^er  that  once 
crowned  the  bnilding  lies  in  fragments,  oorered  with 
earth  and  grass.  There  are  innumerable  winding  stair- 
cases, and  doors  of  inunense  thickness.  At  each  of 
these  latter  I  searched  for  the  lady  in  white,  and  my 
friends  vowed  that  she  would  not  appear  because  I  had 
no  lamp  to  indicate  my  intention  of  paying  into  her 
secret  chamber. 

Strolling  outside  the  raine,  I  mounted  an  eminence, 
and  had  the  pleasure  ol  hewing  a  discussion  between 
two  of  our  party,  as  to  whether  the  glen  was  n&med 
Bekansgill  becanse  the  belladonna  atropa,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  was  Bekan,  abounded  there,  or  be- 
this  eminenoe  the  monks  placed  a  beftcun 


As  soon  as  possible  after  the  disturbanoes  were  of. 
one  of  the  abbots  of  Famesa  bnilt  the  castle  of  llv 
Pile  of  Ponldry — it  is  now  in  rains — intending  it  ^  s 
place  of  refuge  in  event  of  further  hostilitiee." 

"  They  had  a  large  income — these  monks— had  tl«J 
not  P'  laid  a  voice. 

"  Between  8Q0Z.  and  9001.  the  abbey  stood  vdoed  A 
the  dissolution." 

"  What  could  they  have  done  with  tbat  sum }" 

B7  this  time  we  had  descended  from  the  eminax^' 
and  were  sitting  upon  loose  stones  in  the  qnadrangi'' 

"  Done  with  it !  You  must  not  forget  the  wta^ 
of  mouthstheyfed.  liiere  were  the  tanning  days,  witw 
the  tenants  ctUne  up  with  twen^  or  thirty  horsM.  If 
reoeive  their  gratnibeB  of  beer  <w  ale  and  bread.  Eaob 
barrel  contained  ten  or  twelve  gallons,  and  wis  ^"i" 
tenpence  or  a  shilling.    Twdve  loaves  eftch  pansian'' 
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receiyed,  valued  at  sizpenoe.  Then  there  were  weekly 
alms-dajB,  when  40«.  sterling  was  distributed  to  the 
tenants,  for  the  use  of  them^ves,  their  families,  and 
serrants.  Again,  there  was  a  certain  number  of  boys 
and  men  who  went  from  the  plough  eitiier  to  dinner  or 
supper,  or  both,  in  the  kitchen,  l^ere  were  maintained 
also  a  grammar  school  and  a  school  of  sons,  where 
Latin  and  chantingwere  taught  to  the  youui  of  the 
neighbourhood.  When  you  come  to  think  of  the 
number  who  were  clothed,  fed,  and  taught,  you  can 
imagine  easily  that  there  were  plenty  of  demands  upon 
the  abbey's  purse." 

"  Are  there  any  records  of  personal  histories— any 
accoimts  of  the  penance  performed  ?  I  am  aware  that 
the  abbots  had  immense  powers,  powers  of  life  and 
death,  over  all  under  their  jurisdiction." 

"They  had  immense  powers.  The  abbot  was  the 
power.  I  know  of  no  private  histories.  Some  of  the 
abbots  were  doubtless — as  the  name  impUes,  abbot 
coming  from  ahbaltUf  the  genitive  of  abhaSi  which  is 
the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  the  Syriac  abbe,  of  which 
the  original  is  the  Hebrew  ah,  father — ^fathers  of  their 
people,  while  others  lorded  it  over  their  subordinates. 
Wliat  scenes  of  penance  or  otherwise  these  walls  have 
witnessed  will  not  be  known  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
All  things  come  to  an  end, '  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them.'  Those  who  looked  at  this 
nuupificent  pile  as  it  first  stood,  little  thought  that  a 
trining  quarrel  would  have  been  the  harbineer  of  its 
downfall .  For  four  centuries  Fumess  Abbey  nourished, 
for  four  centuries  its  roof  resounded  wiUi'the  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise.  Youth  was  instructed,  old  age 
sheltered,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  succoured.  How 
much  lonfi^r  it  would  have  last^,  had  not  Henry  YIIL 
ouarrelled  with  the  pope  about  his  divorce  from  Queen 
Catharine,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  From  that  circum- 
stance, as  you  know,  we  may  date  the  &11  of  the  monsjs- 
teries.  Granted  that  they  had  grown  corrupt  by  that 
time,  and  required  reformation,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  purge  them  of  their  impurities  and  then  to 
utiUze  them,  rather  than  destroy  tnem.  At  any  rate, 
the  poor  do  not  fare  so  well  at  the  hands  of  modem 
charity  as  they  did  at  tJie  hands  of  the  monks  of  old." 

As  my  friend  concluded  sevend  of  the  party  called 
out,  "  Hark !  What  is  that  P  You  have  coiijured  up 
the  dead."  For  a  moment  it  did  seem  as  if  we  had 
broken  in  upon  an  hour  of  prayer;  certainly  the  voice 
of  melody  was  ascending  high  mto  the  air. 

Other  spirits  like  ourselves  had  caught  the  infection 
of  the  place ;  a  dozen  voices  at  least  were  chanting  the 
'*  Gloria  Patri "  in  the  chancel,  and  thus  rendered 
more  perfect  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  which  had 
already  set  me  wandeiing  mentally  into  the  mazes  of 
the  paist. 

Before  the  chant  was  ended  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  splendid  ruins  of  Fumess  Abbey,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  what  its  ancient  inhabitants  would 
have  thought  of  the  railway  and  the  gprand  new  hotel, 
which  now  in  their  stead  offer  shelter  to  the  pleasure- 
seekers  of  the  age.  The  next  day  my  kind  fnend  took 
from  the  library  shelf  Baines's  "  History  of  Luicashire," 
and  showed  me  a  copy  of  the  abbey  seal,  a  description 
of  which  I  subjoin  for  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
such  matters. 

It  is  a  circle,  within  which  stands  the  Virgin,  holding 
the  Holy  Child  in  one  hand  and  the  globe  in  the  other. 
A  glory  is  round  the  head  of  both.  The  Virgin 
stands  between  two  escutcheons  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster, which  are  suspended  by  bundles  of  nightshade 
and  charged  with  throe  Uons  of  England.  Each  shield 
is  supported  by  a  monk  in  his  full  habit.  On  the  f ore- 
ffround  are  two  plants  of  nightshade;  and  over  the 
head  of  each  monk  is  a  sprig  of  the  same.  A  wivem 
which  occupies  the  lower  compartment  was  the  device 
of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the  legend  is 
**  SigiUum  Commone  Domos  Beate  Marie  de  Fumesio." 


This  seal  was  zealously  guarded.  Only  three  persons 
were  allowed  the  key  of  its  resting  place,  viz.,  the  abbot 
and  the  two  senior  brethren. 


POLLY,  THE  MATCH-OIBL. 

A  wister's  talb. 

It  was  evening,  and  a  bitterly  cold  evening  too :  thi-ough 
the  almost  deserted  streets  the  fine  snow,  borne  along 
by  the  cutting  wind,  looked  like  a  light  mist.  It  was 
such  weather,  that  no  one  who  could  nave  a  roof  over 
his  head  would  care  to  be  out.  But  there  was  one 
wearily  toiling  through  the  brightly-liehted  streets,  a 
delicate-looking  little  girl :  witu  one  nand  she  was 
trying  to  wrap  ner  scanty  rags  round  her  wasted  body, 
and  in  the  other,  which  was  blue  and  numbed  with 
cold,  she  had  a  few  matches.  Her  face  was  worn  and 
pinched  and  dirt^,  but  it  was  a  very  beautiful  patient 
tittle  face :  her  h£Ui',  too,  would  have  been  beautiful ;  its 
natural  colour  was  eolden,  but  it  was  shaggy  and 
dirty.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  she  offered  her 
matches  to  the  fewpassers-bv,  they  were  all  too  anxious 
to  get  back  to  their  warm  homes  to  stop  for  a  little 
match-girl.  She  had  left  far  behind  the  shops  and  all 
the  busy  part  of  London,  but  still,  impelled  by  some 
strange  fascination,  she  wandered  westward.  Her 
memory  was  full  of  faint  indistinct  thoughts,  whether 
dreams  or  far-away  realities  she  knew  not ;  the  time 
that  she  ought  to  have  returned  to  her  wretched  home 
was  long  passed,  but  she  had  no  thought  of  returning ; 
she  wondered  why  she  did  not  turn  back,  as  one 
wondei*s  at  one's  actions  in  a  dream.  She  knew  that  it 
must  be  very  cold,  but  she  felt  as  if  she  were  on  fire, 
except  when  now  and  then  a  cold  shiver  would  pass 
over  all  her  body. 

On  and  on  she  wandered ;  she  was  not  unhappy,  she 
scarcely  knew  why ;  but  she  had  a  strange  unaccus- 
tomed feeling  of  lightheartedness.  Sbe  knew  that 
when  she  went  home  she  would  be  beaten  for  staying 
out  so  late,  and  yet  she  only  felt  inclined  to  laugh. 

At  last,  when  she  had  wandered  far  away  from  hei' 
usual  haunts,  her  head  felt  so  strange  and  dizzy,  that 
she  thought  she  would  sit  down  to  collect  her  thoughts  a 
little ;  so  she  crept  into  the  porch  of  a  great  house  that 
was  near,  to  get  a  Uttle  shelter  from  the  wind,  and 
crouched  down.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  all  her 
lightheartedness  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  she  burst  into 
t^xs.  It  was  very  strange  that  directly  she  burst  into 
tears  she  heard  a  confusion  of  sounds  around  her,  wild 
mocking  lauehter,  and  shouts,  and  stamping  of  feet, 
and  strange  lights  were  dancing  before  her  eyes ;  the 
stones  on  which  she  was  lying  seemed  to  be  heaving 
and  tossinff,  and  ^e  felt  very  frightened  just  for  a 
minute,  ana  then  she  fell  asleep. 

The  sounds  still  went  on  in  her  sleep,  but  they 
quickly  got  softer  and  softer,  and  sweeter  and  sweeter, 
and  then  gradually  changed  into  the  most  beautiful 
music.  And  the  Cttle  match-girl  thought  that  she 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  very  beautiful 
warden,  and  somehow  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
known  it  all  a  long  time  ago.  The  winter  had  passed 
away,  and  it  was  glorious  summer  weather ;  the  nowera 
were  in  full  bloom,  beautiful-voiced  birds  were  sinnns^ 
and  gay  coloured  butterflies  were  flitting  about.  While 
she  was  standing  wondering  that  all  these  strange 
things  should  seem  so  familiar  to  her,  a  beautiful  boy 
with  ffolden  curls  came  to  her,  and  said — 

"  On,  sister  Lily !  come  and  play.  Why  have  you 
staved  away  so  long  ?" 

She  looked  up,  ^e  seemed  to  know  the  happy  face 
quite  well,  and  she  answered  him  quite  naturally,  and 
her  voice  was  not  like  her  old  thin  weak  voice,  but  soft 
and  clear,  and  seemed  like  a  voice  that  had  belonged 
to  her  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
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**  I  don't  know  wbere  I  have  been,  but  let  ns  come 
and  play  now,  Tom," 

And  then  she  took  his  hand,  and  thej  walked  on 
tocher ;  and  then  all  her  old  miserable  life  seemed  to 
fade  awaj  from  her  mind,  like  the  memory  of  a  bad 
dream,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  suways  been 
accustomed  to  play  about  in  that  beautiful  garden* 

**  Suppose  we  have  a  game  of  hide  and  seek/'  said 
Tom. 

**  That  will  be  very  nice,  but  who  shall  hide  first  ?" 

They  had  to  have  a  little  consultation  about  that 
very  important  matter,  but  at  last  it  was  decided  that 
LUy  should  hide  first.  (It  was  very  strange  that  the 
name  Lily  came  quite  natural  to  the  little  match-girl, 
though  she  had  been  called  FoU  as  long  as  she  could 
remember.) 

So  Lily  went  to  hide,  and  she  hid  behind  a  rose-bush, 
and"  there  she  found  a  great  hole  in  the  p*oimd,  big 
enough  for  her  to  creep  into ;  and  she  crept  mto  it,  and 
she  £)und  that  it  led  to  a  dark  passage  with  a  soft 
glimmering  light  at  the  end  ox  it ;  and  she  went 
towards  the  light,  and  she  found  that  it  came  from  a 
kind  of  archway  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  She  went 
through  the  arcnway,  and  found  herself  in  a  beautiful 
cavern  lit  up  with  many-coloured  sparkling  lights, 
from  thousands  of  precious  stones,  with  which  the 
sides  and  the  roof  of  the  cavern  were  studded.  While 
she  was  standing  awe-struck  with  wonder  at  that 
beautiful  place,  she  heard  bv  her  side  a  flutter  of  light 
wings,  and  turning  round,  sne  saw  hovering  over  her  a 
beautiful  little  bemg  with  long  golden  hair  glittering 
like  woven  sunbeams;  she  had  on  a  dress  of  green 
gossamer,  and  from  her  shoulders  sprang  green  wings, 
wieeny  and  bright  like  the  throat  of  a  humming  bird. 

**Come!**  warbled  the  faiiy,  and  her  voice  was 
dreamy  and  sweet  like  the  coo  of  a  stock-dove. 
"  Come  !  and  I  will  show  you  somethincr  very  wonder- 
ful." 

And  she  took  Lily  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  through 
a  cleft  in  the  rock  to  another  chamber,  which  was 
lined,  roof,  walls,  and  floor,  with  soft  green  moss,  and 
all  round  the  chamber  were  beautiful  crowns,  studded 
with  diamonds :  some  were  full,  some  nearly  empty ; 
and  continually  f aiiy  forms  flitted  in  and  out  of  the 
chamber,  bearing  pitchers  full  of  diamonds,  which  they 
put  into  the  crowns.  Then  Lily  was  very  mucysur- 
prised,  and  she  turned  to  the  fairy  and  said — "  Where 
do  they  get  all  the  diamonds  to  make  these  crowns  P" 

"  The  diamonds,"  warbled  the  little  fairy,  •*  are  the 
tears  of  sorrow,  shed  by  unhappy  people  in  the  world ; 
for  always,  while  they  are  weeping,  tliere  is  a  fairy 
watching  to  catch  their  tears  ana  brmg  them  here." 

"  Anawhat  are  those  very  large  bright  diamonds  in 
the  middle  of  the  finished  crowns  P'* 

"  Those  are  tears  of  joy ;  no  crown  can  be  finished 
without  them," 

Then  Lily  wandered  round  the  chamber,  and  saw 
that  almost  all  the  crowns  had  some  tears  of  joy  and 
some  of  sorrow ;  but  she  came  at  last  to  one  that  was 
^uite  full  of  tears  of  sorrow,  and  had  in  it  no  tears  of 
joy  at  all,  and  on  it  was  a  name — FoUy,  ike  matchrgvrl; 
and  she  felt  very  sad,  and  then — she  woke. 

She  woke ;  and  saw  bending  over  her  a  lady,  with  a 
veiy  beautiful  face,  but  she  looked  proud  and  stem, 
and  the  little  match-girl  instinctively  shrank  away 
from  her,  and  crouched  closer  to  the  wall.  The  lady 
said,  in  a  cold  unfeeling  voice  — 

"  How  very  tiresome  that  this  beggar  child  should 
choose  my  porch,  of  all  places,  to  creep  into  for  shelter ; 
but  I  cannot  turn  her  out  on  such  a  night  as  this. 
Here,  James,  carry  her  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  let  her 
sleep  before  the  fire ;  you  can  give  her  a  piece  of  bread 
before  you  turn  her  out  in  the  morning." 
^  Then  a  tall  footman,  with  a  kind  good-natured  face, 
lifted  up  the  ragged  child  and  carried  her  tenderly  into 
the  great  hall  of  the  house. 


It  waa  all  very  strange,  but  as  in  her  dream  slie  had 
seemed  to  remember  eveiything,  so  now  it  seemed  to 
her  that  everything  in  that  grand  hall  had  been  veij 
familiar  to  her  a  long,  long  time  ago ;  and  her  dream 
came  back  to  her  so  vividly,  that  she  cried  out  idoiid-- 

"  Oh,  Tom  1  Tom !  where  are  you  hiding?  Docome 
to  me ;  I  am  not  playing  now." 

The  stem  lady  had  been  walking  slowly  upetairB,  but 
when  that  sad  cty  reached  her  ears  cQie  tonied  roiind. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  she  stood  trembling  on  the 
stairs  for  a  moment  ,*  then  with  a  wild  hy stench  sob  she 
rushed  down,  snatched  the  little  beggar-girl  from  the 
footman,  and  covered  her  dirty  little  face  with  kisses. 

Then  it  seemed  to  the  little  match-girl  that  the 
beautiful  lady's  face  had  been  familiar  to  her  a  Ion?, 
long  time  ago,  and  she  was  wondering  how  it  coold  ul 
be ;  when  again  she  heard  the  wild  mocking  laughter 
ringing  in  ner  ears,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
tossing  and  heaving  up  and  down,  flames  wexe  dancing 

in  her  eyes,  and  she  became  insensible. 

•  ••••• 

A  long,  long  time  seemed  to  have  passed  awav.  in 
which  the  litue  match-girl  could  remember  nothing 
clearly.  At  one  time  the  beautiful  lady  would  seem  to 
be  bending  over  her,  and  then  suddenly  the  face  vodd 
change  to  one  that  she  had  been  too  f  axniliar  with  in  her  , 
comfortless  home ;  then  she  would  hear  again  the  mook- 
ing  laughter ;  then  all  the  world  would  seem  to  throb;  I 
then  there  would  come  an  interval  of  total  unconseioas' 
ness. 

A  long,  long  time  seemed  to  have  ^Sused,  and  the  , 
little  match-girl  opened  her  eyes  drowsily ;  she  felt  very 
weak,  but  somehow  very  happy.  She  was  lying  on  a 
clean  white  bed,  in  a  beautiful  room,  which  seemed 
somehow  familiar  to  her,  and  she  heard  voices  talking 
in  whispers  dose  to  the  bed. 

"  Tes,  m'm,  when  I  heard  that  Miss  Lily  had  oome 
back,  I  couldn't  be  kep'  away ;  they  told  me  at  home 
that  you  would  hate  the  sight  of  my  face,becanseit 
was  through  my  carelessness  that  she  was  stole,  but 
I  couldn't  be  kep*  away.  Something  seemed  to  draw  me 
so  strong  when  I  was  passing  the  door,  that  I  nm^ 
the  bell ;  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  withont  a  word 
to  any  one,  I  walked  straight  up  to  this  roouL  I  alwan 
used  to  be  so  timid,  but  I  felt  I  must  come  somehow.'' 

"  Oh,  nurse,  nurse !  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come.  Since 
I  lost  my  Lily,  and  Tom  died,  and  my  husband  died,  I 
have  not  had  a  real  friend  in  the  world — ^many  grand 
acquaintances,  but  not  one  real  friend.  And  when 
Lily  came  back  I  wanted  some  one  to  speak  to.   But 

hush !  she  is  awake." 

•  ••••• 

Then  there  was  another  long  blank,  and  when  the 
child  next  came  to  herself  she  saw  the  beautiful  lady 
kneeling  by  the  bedside,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the 
bedclothes,  sobbing.  Lily  felt  sorry  that  one  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her  should  be  in  ^uble,  and  raisine 
her  little  worn  hand  she  laid  it  on  the  beautiful  head 
and  said  (she  knew  not  why,  but  the  word  seemed  to 
rise  familiarly  to  her  lips),  "  Mamma  I" 

Then  the  beautiful  lady  raised  her  head,  and  kissed 
the  poor  child  again  and  again,  seeming  to  gloat  orer 
her,  and  again  and  again  sobbed  out^ — 

"  My  own  darling  child !" 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  little  matc^- 
girl  shed  tears  of  joy. 

Slowly  little  Lily  recovered  from  her  fever.  It  was 
to  her  a  very  happy  time.  It  seemed  so  strange  t*^ 
her,  and  yet  so  pleasant,  now  that  she  felt  that  aU  her 
troubles  were  over,  to  lie  back  in  the  bed,  and  hear 
the  early  history  of  her  own  life ;  how  she  had  been 
stolen  when  a  very  little  child ;  how  her  brother  had 
died,  and  her  father  had  died;  how  the  poor  mother 
had  felt  herself  deserted,  and  had  hazdened  her  heart 
against  all  good  influences,  until  the  ciy  of  the  fright- 
ened match-girl  had  suddenly  softened  it. 
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Lilj  was  a  rery  tbonghtful  child :  she  had  had  plenty 
of  time  for  thought  when  wandering  nbont  the  streets 
selling  matches,  and  now  she  could  not  help  turning 
over  and  over  in  her  mind  that  dream  about  the 
crowns.  She  thought  that  now  her  crown  must  be  full, 
for  she  had  shed  tears  of  joy;  but  when  she  asked  her 
mother  about  it,  she  had  only  cast  herself  ui>on  the 
bed  in  a  passion  of  tears,  and  sobbed  out, — 

*'  Not  yet,  my  darling !  oh,  not  yet !" 

Lily  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 

One  night  she  did  not  feel  quite  so  comfortable  as 
usual;  she  did  not  know  that  anything  was  the  matter, 
but  she  had  a  strange  kind  of  feeling  that  something 
was  going  to  happen.  She  went  to  sleep,  and  she  dreamt 
that  she  was  agam  in  the  rocky  chamber ;  and  she  went 
to  her  crown,  and  found  it  finished,  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  take  it,  but  the  fairy  came  up  to  her, 
and  said, — 

"  Not  yet,  my  dear ;  you  shall  wear  it  verj  soon." 

And  sne  awoke.  She  woke  cold  and  shivering,  but 
with  her  bi-ain  on  fire,  and  the  whole  world  was 
throbbing,  and  wild  shouts  were  ringing  in  her  ears. 
In  abject  terror,  frightened  of  she  knew  not  what,  she 
called  out, — 

"Mamma!  mamma!" 

Her  mother  was  by  her  bedside  in  an  instant. 

"  What  is  it,  my  darling  ?" 

"I  have  seen  the  crowns  again,  mamma,  and  mine 
is  finished,  and  I  am  to  wear  it  soon ;  but  I  am  cold,  so 
cold." 

The  face  of  the  lady  grew  very  pale.  She  knelt  down 
by  the  bedside,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
sobbing  out, — 

"  A  little  while  longer,  only  a  little,  little  while  I"    ' 

Then  Lily  fell  into  a  long  and  troubled  sleep.  Terrible 
voices  kept  ringinff  in  her  ears,  and  terrible  beings  were 
struggling  around  her,  and  flames  of  fire  were  dancing 
in  her  poor  weary  eyes ;  but  through  it  all  she  ever  saw 
the  beautiful  crown  gleaming,  and  valiantly  she 
struggled  to  reach  it.  The  more  she  struggled  the 
weaker  she  became,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  there 
was  always  an  invisible  arm  round  her,  for  her  to  rest 
upon,  and,  though  faint  and  weary,  her  failing  foot- 
steps ever  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  glorious  crown. 
At  length,  when  she  got  very  near  to  it  indeed,  when 
it  seemed  almost  within  her  grasp,  she  seemed  to  fall 
down  faint  and  weary,  and  then  again  she  awoke.  Her 
mother  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  gazing  with 
greedy  eyes  at  the  poor,  worn,  pinched-up  little  face. 
There  were  others  in  the  room,  out  Lily  saw  oiJy  her 
mother. 

"  I  know  what  the  crown  means  now,  mamma,  I  am 
going  to  die." 

"  Oh,  no !  my  own  dai*ling,  long-lost  child,  not  yet.  I 
cannot  spare  you  yet,  you  are  so  very,  very  dear  to  me. 
I  have  nad  trouble  enough.  Stay  with  me  a  little 
while,  only  a  little  while." 

Then  Lily  repHed,  but  her  voice  had  grown  faint 
and  feeble,— 

"  But  you  will  come,  too,  mamma :  you  have  cried  so 
much,  your  crown  must  be  nearly  full." 

The  lady  made  no  answer,  but  only  bent  down  her 
head,  and  wept  bitterly. 

At  last  she  raised  her  head,  and  said,—* 

"  Not  mine,  my  child,  not  mine.  It  is  only  the  good 
who  will  wear  their  sorrows  as  a  crown :  you  have  won 
a  crown  to  wear,  but  I  am  weak  and  sinful.  You  must 
not  leave  me,  yon  must  not  leave  me.  I  cannot 
bear  it." 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute.  When  Lily  spoke 
again  her  voice  was  very,  very  weak  and  faint, — 

"  Bemember— poem  you  read  to  me — *  Though  my 
lamp  is  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  me  in.'  * 

For  a  moment  there  wai9  a  wild  light  in  the  poor 
mother's  eyes.    Those  words  evidently  stirred  up  some 


old  memory  in  her  heart.  She  looked  into  the  peaceful 
face  of  her  dying  child,  the  wild  gleam  faded  out  ol 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  calmer,— 

"  It  may  be,  my  child.  I  will  try  and  bear  it.  But 
it  is  very  nard,  my  darling )  it  is  veiy  hard !" 

The  words  fell  on  an  ear  that  heard  them  not ;  there 
was  a  look  of  intense  ecstatic  happiness  on  the  child's 
face;  she  was  looking  eagerly  upwards.  Her  whole 
soul  seemed  to  be  glittering  in  her  eyes.  She  stretched 
her  feeble  hands  upwards.  She  spoke,  but  her  voice 
no  longer  sounded  weak  and  faint,  it  was  the  old  me- 
lodious childlike  voice  come  back  again, 

"  Oh,  mamma !  the  crown,  the  crown  I" 

She  started  forward,  but  strength  failed  her,  and  the 
weaiy  little  head  fell  back  upon  ner  mother's  shoulder. 
Her  Hps  moved,  she  smiled  faintly,  and  then  the  tired 
soul  went  to  its  rest. 

X.  T.  B. 
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U. — THE  BABE  UKBOHN. 

Mb.  Editob, — ^If,  as  suggested  in  my  former  letter  (p.  384),  so 
much  care  should  be  taken  of  "  the  tcethiug  baby,"  because  of  its 
great  tenderness  and  susceptibility,  how  much  more  ought  to  be 
taken  with  that  still  more  tender  and  susceptible  being — the 
infant  that  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  1  I  am  writing  for  *'  the 
pure,  to  whom  all  things  are  pure,''  and  to  whom  no  apology  is 
needed  for  my  touching  here  on  so  dehcate  but  vital  a  question — 
a  question  mnch  more  worthy  of  universal  consideration  than 
superficial  minds  can  imagine.  The  fact  that  each  impression 
any  one  reoeiTes  may  make  the  world  a  thousand  years  hence 
somewhat  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  such 
impression  now,  has  closest  relation  to  the  mother  of  an  un- 
born babe — ^her  eveiy  experience,  whether  of  endeavour  or 
endorance,  as  surely  changing  its  oondilion  and  affecting  its 
destiny  as  it  does  her  own.  A  world  that  believes  only  in  hard 
knocks,  and  what  can  be  physically  cut  or  weighed,  requires  to 
he  reminded,  with  no  little  earnestness  of  the  truth,  that  the 
sights  we  see,  the  sounds  we  hear,  and  the  very  thoughts  we 
think,  however  strong  or  feeble,  are  constantly  producing 
chemical  changes  in  all  the  juices  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
affecting  the  mind.  See  how  good  news,  by  elevating  the  tone 
of  the  whole  frame,  by  awakening  the  lungs  to  a  more  agreeable 
action,  and  causing  easier  arterialisation,  sends  a  bright  red 
glow  to  the  cheek ;  while  the  depressing  effect  of  a  disappoint- 
ment proverbially  makes  us  **  look  blue.'*  Continued  vexation, 
by  its  injurious  action  on  the  liver,  which,  in  filtering  the  old 
venous  blood  and  some  other  juices,  makes  more  bile  than  is 
required  for  normal  use,  occasions  a  morbid,  yellow  suffusion ; 
while  jealousy  is  notoriously  green-eyed,  from  its  creation  of 
green  bile.  Nay,  even  our  tears  have  a  chemistry  varying  with 
our  emotions.  The  **  bummg  tear  "  of  the  poet  is  no  fiction. 
There  is  a  riraxo  of  grief  so  intense  and  dry  as  to  parch  up  the 
fountains  of  lachrymal  moisture,  and  cause  a  phosphoric  ex- 
udation that  leaves  the  eyeUds  scorched  and  red ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand— the  poet  being  not  the  less  true  to  chemistry 
here— the  **  balmy  tear "  of  gratitude  or  of  joy,  as  it  trickles 
over  the  tender  Ud  and  down  the  cheek,  gives  a  sensation  that 
is  positively  benign  and  healing.  If  influences  like  these,  then, 
tell  thus  on  positive,  robust,  and  executive  natures,  in  the  hard 
brush  of  ordinaxy  existence,  how  much  must  they  tell  on  the  soul 
and  body  of  a  tender,  delicate,  and  often  passive  mother  t» 
protpedUf  and  how  much  more  still  on  the  unborn  babe,  whose 
incipient  nerves  must  vibrate  so  exquisitely  to  whatever  she 
thinks  and  feels  1 

There  are  sceptics,  and  some  of  them  even  in  the  medical 
profession,  who,  despite  universal  evidence  on  the  subject, 
believe  what  are  popularly  called  "mother-marks"  on  chil- 
dren to  be  altogether  a  fiction.  I  am  one  of  the  lost  of  men  to 
wish  that  woman,  in  the  most  delicate  and  tender  of  all  con- 
ditions, should  be  too  much  alive  to  abnormal  or  morbid  iu* 
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flnenoes.  For  the  Tery  reasons  already  giveo,  it  is  of  tbe 
highest  impoitanoe  that  her  imaginatioD  should  not  he  too  much 
excited,  h^  fcars  awakened,  and  her  whole  mind  kept  painfully 
on  ttie  qui  vh9  to  inddenii  which,  howerer  possiblfi^  may  yet 
never  occur  to  her.  Rather  let  her  forget,  if  the  can,  the 
extreme  susceptibility  of  her  condition,  only  in  so  far  as 
memory  may  act  as  a  reasonable  guatdian ;  and  casting  all  fear 
and  apprehension  aside,  put  her  cheerful  trust  in  that  Provi- 
dence which  oveimles  all  events  for  good.  But,  while  such  is 
her  own  systematic  mood,  let  all  around  her  remember  that  not 
she  alone,  but  the  future  babe,  and,  through  it,  future  generations 
may  be  injured  directly  or  indirectly  by  mental  impressions 
upon  her  of  startling  and  disagreeable  sights  and  incidents — 
of  vexatious  cares  and  absurd  folUefr— of  Improper  diet  and 
Imprudent  regimen — as  surely  as  happiness  will  result  and 
grow  for  ever  &om  everything  for  or  around  her  being  done,  so 
&r  as  is  practicable,  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  wisdom. 

I  have  known  the  most  unpleasant  effects  upon  children  from 
silly  follies  played  upon  then:  mothers.  In  one  case,  while  a 
poor  woman  was  standing  in  a  cottage  in  which  lay  a  donkey- 
saddle,  a  foolish  fellow  took  it  up  and  clapped  it  against  her 
back.  The  consequence  was  that  her  babe  was  bom  with  the 
mark  of  a  saddle  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  its  back, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions ;  and 
what  was  more  annoying  still,  was  that  strong  hair,  like 
that  of  an  ass,  grew  over  all  the  space  thus  marked.  Tliis 
child  I  myself  frequently  saw,  and  more  than  once  examined, 
as  he  grew  into  boyhood — ^the  mark  in  question  seeming  more 
disposed  to  deepen  than  to  die  out  with  years. 

Another,  and  still  more  deplorable  case  was  this.  My  father 
had  occasion  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  friend,  a  country 
surgeon,  when  **  mother-marks  '*  becoming  one  of  fiie  topics  of 
conversation,  the  surgeon  went  beyond  mere  scepticism,  and 
expressed  great  contempt  for  all  that  wa0  said  on  the  other 
side,  saying  he  was  sorry  a  man  so  sensible  as  my  fother  should 
bo  a  victim  to  so  popular  a  delusion.  Time  passed  on,  when 
my  father  was  once  more  the  sui^geon's  guest,  and  heard  from 
him  the  following  painful  narrative : — **  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  English, 
I  did  not  believe  your  account  of  those  *  mother-marks  ;*  for,  a 
while  after  you  were  here,  I  happened  to  pass  through  the 
kltohen,  where  my  wife  was  engaged  in  her  domestic  affiiirs,  and 
picked  up,  in  ftm,  a  string  of  black-puddings,  and  dabbed  them 
on  her  cheek ;  and  yon  may  judge  of  my  grief  and  remorse 
when  I  toll  you  that  the  face  of  our  babe  when  it  was  bom 
presented  to  me  such  a  black  and  altogether  disfigured  ap- 
pearance as  I  havo  never  seen  on  any  similar  occasion,  and 
tmst  never  to  see  again."    That  disfigurement  was  permanent. 

Another  case  with  which  I  was  familiar  was  that  of  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  resided  in  youth.  With 
a  beautifril  face  and  intolligent  brow,  she  was  endowed  with  all 
the  warmest  as  well  as  purest  instincts  of  woman;  but  her 
hands  and  feet  had  a  horribly-distorted  character,  and  were 
most  remarkably  webbed,  in  consequence  of  her  mother,  some 
months  before  her  birth,  having  been  startled  by  a  man 
similarly  deformed  exhibiting  himself  at  the  tum  of  a  street- 
comer  for  alms. 

A  thick  volume,  could  it  be  of  use,  might  be  compiled  of 
cases  of  this  kind,  firom  the  days  of  Jacob's  "ring-streaked  and 
speckled '*  herd  to  our  own.  But  these  quoted  will  serve  to 
show  how  important  it  is,  at  such  times,  that  anything  likely 
to  produce  unpleasant  effects  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  sight ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  cal- 
culated to  strengthen,  cheer,  and  elevate,  should  pervade  the 
home-to-be  of  the  babe  unbom.  No  doubt  many  of  those 
curious  idiosyncrasies  relating  to  diet,  sound,  colour,  Ac.,  as 
well  as  various  periodically-reeurring  diseases,  are  referable  to 
the  law  here  indicated,  as  are  also  many  remarkable  perma- 
nent conditions.  A  woman,  before  her  child  was  bom,  saw  a 
little  boy  fall  into  a  well,  and  of  course  was  much  excited  by 
witnessing  his  straggles,  and  much  interested  in  his  recovery 
from  the  danger.  Her  child,  after  birth,  proved  to  be  affected 
with  t^orea  (8t.  Vitus's  Dance),  and  was  late  in  learning  to 
walk.  Before  he  could  walk  she  was  again  a  mother ;  and  as 
the  first  child  in  its  weakness  hod  hitherto  occasioned  her  no 


perturbation,  however  much  of  anxiety,  her  seoond  ma  exempt 
from  any  preternatural  symptoms.  But  the  first  one  having 
at  leng&  begun  to  walk,  and  to  move  and  Btunble  in  a 
very  irregular  manner  whenever  he  did  so^  keei^Dg  her  in 
constant  alarm  while  a  third  baby  was  on  tiie  way  to  Ixrth, 
the  latter,  in  tum,  was  affected  very  muoh  like  the  fi^st,  and 
etill  remains  a  victim  totheoomphnnt,  though  bmt  m  his  fiftieth 
year. 

Sudi  cases,  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  illustratioD,  may  be 
called  extreme;  and  so  they  are.  But  the  infer^ioe  ia  only 
natural  that,  if  striking  causes  produce  striku^  effect^ 
causes  more  simple  and  ordinary  will  produce  kindred  efiiects, 
differing  only  in  deg^ree.  Wherefore  it  will  be  obvions  that 
our  responsibilities  to  childhood  commence  mudi  earlier  than 
the  majority  of  mankind  have  supposed ;  that  consideration 
for  the  mother,  during  the  delicate  period  befbre  birth,  cannot 
be  too  constent  or  great ;  that  her  diet  and  regimen  should  be 
carefully  regulated,  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  hor  progeny ;  and  that,  above  all,  her  soul  should  be  at  rest 
and  stayed  on  Him  who  was  once  himself  an  unbom  Babe,  and 
who  afterwards  said,  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  tmto  me, 
for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

FbAMK  Ekgusd ,  MJ>. 


MEDICINAL  USE  OF  BRANDT  FOB 

INFANTS. 


that  it 
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[A  doubt  having  been  raised  in  former  numbers  of  the 
as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  brandy  to  infimts  aod  young  duldr«s, 
medioDally,  to  prevent  them  from  dying  of  inanition  «r  starvation, 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  vital  power,  the  fbOowing  letter 
claims  the  attention  of  those  interested,  as  evidence  of  tlha  uftUitv 
of  the  practice  which  we  undei-stand  is  now  very 
mended  by  physicians.  We  still  think,  however,  that 
never  be  given  to  children  unless  prescribed  by  a  doctor  ^ 
is  never  requu-ed  unless  the  supply  of  the  natural 
defective  in  quantity  or  quality,  A  word  here  as  Is 
rickets.  Dr.  Pontes,  in  Paris,  having  made  a  vptdai  afllif  of  tibis 
subject,  found  that  the  fault  is  in  mothers  not  ralfiUiag  their  SMred 
obligations  of  nursing  their  in&nts  with  all  the  txuJik  UMff  can  pro* 
dace.  This  is  the  only  food  which  agrees  with  the  ilif^iJrttu  orgms 
of  children  daring  the  first  months  of  their  eii&tenoe,  awl  Wk  is  Am. 
impossible  when  it  i&  not  given,  or  when  the  supply  is  iia  dafiG*£nt 
quantities ;  and  the  ignoi-ance  of  this  fact  is  the  t^iefomaof  the 
enormous  mortality  daring  the  first  year  of  infiintile  ISftb-  If  atllk 
is  given  in  such  quantity  as  to  keep  the  child  just  aliittr.  H  ccth? 
dies  later  or  rickets  are  developed,  of  which  the  sole  mxmt  is  reeof- 
nized  to  be  premature  weaning.  Before  the  seventeenth  cecturj 
nobody  ever  thought  of  giving  to  diildren  a  substitute  fen*  milk. 
It  is  a  change  in  the  good  old  habits  whidi  has  caosed  inrssoo  o^ 
rickets  and  scrofula  in  Europe  and  America  under  the  eodenuc  fiHs 
in  which  it  is  seen  at  the  present  day.] 

Sib,— Permit  us  to  make  a  few  remaiks  on  the  question  debated 
by  your  correspondents  on  the  use  of  brandy  for  children. 

After  the  birth  of  our  first  child,  a  girl,  we  found  her  tco 
weak  to  suck,  and  she  never  did.  To  sustain  her,  we  tried  all 
the  patent  food  wo  could  obtain,  but  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  We  had  the  doctor  in  constant  attendance,  and  w^ 
did  all  that  we  parents  could  do  fbr  their  offspring ;  but  at  last 
so  weak  did  the  infant  become,  that  it  lay  tune  upon  time  as  if 
dead,  and  we  had  to  fetch  the  clergyman  to  privately  baptise 
her.  The  doctor  now  advised  this  oourse— to  give  her  a  little 
brandy  and  water  every  half-hour :  we  did  so ;  next  ereiy  boor. 
and  so  on,  and  at  last  pulled  her  through.  The  caae  wad 
known  to  many  in  Accrington,  and  since  then — after  a  b&wvk 
bum — we  have  given  it  to  her  again,  as  wall  aa  to  a  little 
brother  just  recovering  from  brain  fever,  with  ly^arlr^f  beoefiit. 
We  and  our  ftiends  are  all  of  us  firmly  convinced  titat  the 
child's  life  was  preserved  by  this  use  of  brandy,  and  nothinc 
can  ever  convince  us  difforently.  We  have  sent  you  this  inSonna- 
tlon  as  a  matter  of  duty, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A  FaTHKB  Aim  MOTBKB. 


MiSAPIS. 


%\x  IlltistrattJj  ^iattllang  iat  all  €hmB. 


TEE  GOVEBNORS  DAUGHTER. 
A  Tjils  or  THE  Last  Pousn  Isbcbkkctiok.    Bi  H.  SUTHEItLAND  EDWARDS. 


CHAPTEE  XST. 

A  BUiL  AT  WILKOTO. 

s  regarda  ertemala  at  leasts  was  a  very 


rilHE  ball, 

A     good  ball.    The  ballroom,  with  its  waJla  of  white 

marble,  waa  brilliantly  iUomiiiAted  and  decorated  with 

wreaths,  garlands,  banners,  and  hanginga  of  Tarions 

kinds.    Above  the  archea,  which  connected  or  separated  '  the  military  baU. 

the  principal  ballroom  from  the  rooms  that  opened  |      The  FoUsb  ladies  had  bronght  their 


The  mnaic  of  a  regimental  baud,  etreogthened  and 
eoftenod  by  some  local  Tiolins  and  violonceUoea;  the 
murmuring  of  many  voices ;  the  mstling  of  silk;  and 
the  jingling  of  spurs,  made  up  Uie  oaual  symphony  of 
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tHem,  and  the  Folish  gentlemen  seemed  to  hare  left 

their  frowns  at  home. 

"  He  is   determined  we   shall   amnae   ooraelTe^'' 

whispered  one  Pole  to  another. 
"  Tee/'  was  the  reply ;  "  this  will  be  the  bocuimet.'* 
**  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  be  the  oommeaoeBient 

of  the  fireworks." 
"  Bnt  is  not  this  the  refinement  of  cmeltj  Y* 
"  It  is  the  coarseness  of  stnpidity,  that  is  aSl.* 

"  Marie,"  said  Nathalie,  to  her  friend,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  yon  for  one  moment."  The  Countess  Kon- 
radin  followed  her  to  a  window  a  little  aside  from  the 
throng  of  the  ballroom. 

"  I  received  your  kind  letter,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  re- 
ceived another  one  at  the  same  time,  warning  me 
not  to  appear  here  to-night." 

''It  is  a  threat  from  the  National  Committee,  I 
suppose,"  answered  the  countess. 

"Papa  also  had  one  sent  to  him,"  continued  Na- 
thalie; "and  I  beliere  now  that  that  was  partly  the 
reason  why  he  persisted  in  giving  the  balL" 

"  Don't  forget  that  you  are  the  hostess  to-night,** 
said  the  countess.  "  Here  comes  our  Cossack !  Poor 
man,  what  a  waist !    He  will  reaUy  strangle  himself !" 

"€k>od  evening,  general;  you  ore  late.  Let  me 
disarm  you." 

"I  am  already  disarmed,"  answered  Molodiani, 
looking  a  little  at  Nathalie,  and  a  great  deal  at  the 
countess. 

The  countess  oould  not  help  smiling  at  the  hud* 
f oonery  of  the  remark,  intended  for  a  rejoinder  in  the 
style  of  Marivaux ;  .and  the  general  ol  cavalry  for  the 
moment  felt  happy. 


"  Ah !"  said  Nathalie, "  here  comes  Captain  Lobtchin- 
ski,  and  Captain  Schnegin  with  him.  They  are  sure 
to  ask  us  to  dance." 

But  the  countess  walked  away,  and  Nathalie  madfe 
her  duties  as  hostess  an  excuse  for  not  dancing — at 
least  for  the  present. 

Soon  afterwards  Boutkovitch  appeared.  "I  need 
not  receive  Boutkovitch  ?"  said  Nathalie,  inquiringly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  the  countess ;  "  he  can  receive 
himself.  The  notion  of  having  spies  here  to  watch  us  ! 
As  if  we  did  not  know  more  than  they  do !  Why,  you, 
Nathalie,  who  do  not  know  the  a  b  o  of  conspiracy, 
proved  yourself  more  than  a  match  for  Boutkovitch." 

Boutkovitch  went  up  to  the  governor,  and  whispered 
something  to  him. 

"  What  a  crowd  there  is !"  said  the  governor,  going 
to  the  window.    "  I  must  give  some  dii-ections." 

He  went  up  to  General  Molodiani,  who  was  talking 
to  the  countess.  Maiie  was  now  sitting  down,  sur- 
rounded by  a  glittering  staff  of  admirers. 

"  My  officers  are  aU  at  your  oi*ders,  countess,"  said 
the  governor.  "  So  am  I,  so  is  every  one.  But  I  must 
take  the  general  away  for  one  moment." 

"  Je  lui  donne  son  conge,"  answered  Marie. 

"  Definitif  P"  asked  the  governor.    **  Poor  general !" 

"  No,  I  give  him  five  minutes'  leave,  that  is  all.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  I  do  not  want  to  see  him, 
but  he  must  report  himself." 

*'  Ah,  Madame  la  Comtessc !"  said  the  general,  as  he 
took  his  sword  from  the  comer  where  he  had  placed 
it,  buckled  it  on,  and  went  out. 

"Oomme  elle  est  i-avissante !"  said  the  infatuated 
Schnegin  to  his  friend  Lobtchinski. 


"  Quelle  gr&ce,  quel  esprit !"  responded  the  infatuated 
Lobtchinski  to  his  friend  Schnegin. 

"Mint  what  you  sayT  said  1^  couateas  to  liea- 
tenant  pobkievitchi  who  waa  akw  pxesenti  and  who, 
from  his  CQKitortionfi  and  grixftac«9^  •eemed  abovb  to 
begin  a  «OBipliBMBt.  ^'Vie  general  wffl  be  hsek 
directly,  and  he  wiU  give  you  outpost  duly." 

^hnegia  aad  LobtchiiMki  were  much  amiued; 
BobkLevitch  lees  bo. 

"  The  Polish  women  are  reaJly  admirable,"  whispered 
Schnegin,  twirling  his  moustache.  "  That  is  the  onlj 
thing  that  consoles  me  for  being  in  Poland." 

"  And  one  must  admit  that  they  are  charming  for 
us  Russian  officers,  at  least  for  all  those  who  are  «r 
j^eu  eomme  U/atU,*'  answered  Lobtchinski. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  countess,  "say  some- 
thing to  interest  me." 

But  at  this  moment  a  crash  of  glass  was  heard.  A 
grenade,  thrown  from  outside,  fell  into  the  middle  of 
the  ballroom,  and  burst  with  a  loud  ezplo&ioii,  but 
without  doing  any  harm. 

"There!"  said  Lieutenant  Dobkievitch,  "there  are 
your  charming  Poles !  And  that  is  only  the  b^^iimmg !" 

Nathalie  ran  up  to  the  connteso.  *What  is  it* 
Marie  P'  she  asked  in  EngUsh. 

"It  is  nothing,"  answered  the  countess.  "Kee^ 
quiet.  The  people  are  indignant  that  we  are  dandsg. 
It  is  strange,"  she  said  to  lierself ,  "  that  thej  could 
not  restrain  themsdves  for  an  hour  longer." 

"Why  did  you  not  warn  me  of  this?"  said  tk 
governor  to  Boutkovitch.  ''What  are  you  good  for, 
if  you  can  f orosee  nothing  ?" 

"  But,  your  excellency,  I  said  thare  would  be  dis- 
turbances to-night»"  remonstrated  tke  i^y.  "I  did  not 
know  what  form  they  would  take." 

" Is  tiie  baU  to  go  on P"  asked  Nathalie.  "Some  of 
the  ladies  are  fri^tened  and  want  to  go  home." 

"  Certainly  it  is  to  go  on,"  answered  the  gofreraor. 
"  It  shall  go  on  more  than  ever.  I  will  not  hare  it 
stopped  in  this  way." 

However,  the  proposed  <l«.nAywg  on  the  top  of  & 
volcano  waa  not  to  the  taste  of  any  one.  Tbe  biad 
played,  but  the  guests  formed  into  little  groupe,  and 
used  the  best  lai^iiage  they  could  to  conceal  thdr 
thoughts.  "  Will  your  exceUency  allow  me  to  adrantc 
the  supper  by  half  an  hour  ?  It  is  ready  now,"  said 
the  maitre  d'hotd,  who,  like  Boutkovitch,  was  a  spy. 
but  on  the  Polish  side.  "  The  table  is  laid,  and  tie 
bouillon  can  be  served  in  three  minutes." 

"Serve  by  all  means,"  answered  the  governor: 
"  things  cannot  go  on  in  this  manner.  I  wiQ  tell  mj 
daughter." 

The  governor  took  down  the  wife  of  the  civil  go- 
vernor, a  Russian  lady.  The  cavalry  general  gsi^<^ 
his  arm  to  the  Countess  Konradin.  Nathalie  intmstd 
herself  to  the  general  commanding  the  infantry—a 
serious  man,  who  so  far  agreed  with  the  Poles,  tbat 
he  considered  the  governor's  ball  very  much  out  of 
place.  But  he  had  been  invited,  and  to  him  an  invita- 
tion from  a  saperior  officer  was  a  oommand. 

"So  far,"  said  the  governor  to  the  civil  gOTcmor. 
"  it  has  passed  off  without  any  accident — ^not  withont 
any  oonlretemjpe,  but  without  any  s^ious  accident,  1 
mean." 


"I  wish  you  wDuld  allow  me  to  give  you  some 
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proof  of  iirf  deye^iosv"  sAid  the  cavalry  general  to 
the  CoajKlen  Konmdizi. 

.**  Qet  me  aomethuig  to  eat,"  answered  the  countess ; 
^  yon  could  not  render  me  a  greater  serrice.** 

"  How  heartless  you  are  1"  exehiimed  the  Ck>ssack. 

The  oofuiAess  knghed — a  genaine  laugh,  which  her 
admirer  was  pleased  to  mistake  for  a  laugh  of  provo- 
catioii,  and  au  encouragemeut  to  eontiuue  the  coiu- 
versatioii  ia  the  aaine  style. 

"  You  ought  not  to  be  here,  my  dear  young  lady," 
said  the  old  infantry  general  to  Nathalie.  "  I  would 
not  let  mj  daughter  remain  in  Poland  on  any  account 
at  such  a  time  as  this.  Your  papa,  excellent  man, 
gives  a  ball,  and  fancies  all  Poland  is  dancing.  He 
must  let  me  send  you  to  stay  with  ITadejda  in  St. 
Petersburg." 

BoutkoTitch  at  this  moment  appeared  in  the  supper 
room,  went  to  the  back  of  the  goyemoi''s  chair^  and 
whispered  something  to  him. 

Gontehalin  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  cayalry 
general,  who,  however,  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
countess,  and  had  neither  eyee  nor  ears  for  any  one 
else.  **  Go  opposite,  and  make  signs  to  him,"  he  said 
to  Boutkovit(^    "  He  will  understand  you." 

Boutkovitch  went  immediately  opposite  the  general, 
and  made  the  most  horrible  grimaces,  but  without 
succeeding  in  attracting  his  attention.  He  then 
walked  to  the  other  side  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"What  do  you  want?"  said  Molodiani,  turning 
round  snappishly;  and  he  continued  talking  to  the 
countess. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  a^ked  Boutkovitch,  returning 
to  the  governor. 

The  governor  took  out  hia  pocket-book,  wrote  on 
one  of  the  leaves,  "on  a  hien  besoin  de  vous,**  and  told 
Boutkovitch  to  |pve  it  to  the  general  without  cere- 
mony. The  countess  saw  what  was  going  on,  and 
said  to  the  general :  "  Why  should  we  not  go  back  to 
the  ballroom  ?    I  shall  take  no  more  supper." 

"I  am  always  at  your  orders,"  answered  the 
Cossack. 

Boutkovitch  again  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  vrant  with  me?"  said  Molodiani, 
savagely. 

Boutkovitch  gave  him  the  generaTs  written  message. 
The  general  rose  as  if  some  spiing  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  body  had  been  touched. 

"  One  moment,  general,  I  am  not  quite  ready,"  said 
the  coxmtess. 

"  Pardon  me,  countess !  but  I  must  go." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  back  to  the  ballroom  with- 
out me." 

Forgive  me,  dear  countess ;  I  must." 
I  will  never,  never  forgive  you,  if  you  do  not  wait 
one  moment.    What  a  thing  to  do;  to  forsake  me 
in  this  manner!" 

"The  requirements  of  the  service,"  muttered  the 
disconcerted  officer,  as  he  pushed  his  chair  back. 

"Q«neral,"  said  Gk>ntchalin,  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  in  one  of  the  loudest  whispers  ever  heard,  "  can 
yon  not  read  ?" 

The  guests  stared,  but  they  stored  still  more  when 
the  cavalry  general  moved  towards  the  door,  followed 
by  Schnegin,  Lobtchinski,  Dobkievitch,  and  seveml 
other  officers  to  whom  he  had  made  signs. 
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"I  beg  every  one  will  remadn  seated,"  said  the 
governor,  "  it  is  an  affair  of  no  importance.  There  is 
a  Bre  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood." 

**  A  fire  all  over  Poland  1"  muttered  a  Pole,  who  had 
risen  and  was  also  going  out  of  the  room. 

"Go  back,  sir  I"  cried  the  governor.  But  at  this 
moment  the  galloping  of  cavalry  was  heard  outside  in 
the  coujrt-yord;  then  shrieks,  yella,  and  a  discharge  of 
musketry. 

"Do  not  be  frightened,"  said  the  infantry  general 
to  Nathalie.  He  and  the  governor  went  out  together, 
and  met  Captain  Schnegin  on  the  stairs. 

"  I  came  back  to  tell  your  excellency,"  he  said,  "  that 
am  attempt  has  been  made  to  surprise  the  cavalry 
bovraeks,  but  it  haa  failed." 

"  And  are  the  insurgents  cut  to  pieces  P"  demanded 
the  governor. 

"  They  are  retreaidng  to  the  other  end  of  the  town,'' 
answered  Schnegin.  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  firing 
going  on  there." 

The  countess  was  in  the  ballroom,  walking  up  and 
down,  vrith  her  hand  in  Nathalie's. 

"  Oh  my  dear !  my  darling  I  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  she 
cried. 

"  Is  your  husband  with  them,  Marie  P'  said  Nathalie. 
*' Ah,  there  is  another  volley !    It  goes  to  my  heart." 

"  No ;  Konradin  is  at  Stanitza,"  replied  the  countess. 
"  Would  to  heaven  that  I  were  with  him  there !" 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

▲CBOSS  THS  F&ONTISR. 

The  insurrection,  crushed  in  a  very  short  time  at 
Wilkovo,  was  highly  successful  at  Stanitza^  where, 
at  the  outset,  there  were  only  Leonteff*s  twenty-five 
Cossacks — ^without  Leonteff— to  oppose  it. 

When  Molodiani  heard,  the  day  afterwards,  of  the 
rising  at  Stanitza,  from  one  of  the  Cossacks  who  had 
witnessed  it,  and  who  freely  exaggerated  its  import- 
ance, he  said  to  the  governor :  "  Now,  was  I  right  or 
wrong  xn  sending  troops  to  Stanitza,  and  officers  who 
could  report  what  vras  going  on  ?" 

"  It  is  very  awkward,"  answered  the  governor.  "  A 
viUage  belonging  to  Count  Konradin !  I  should  like 
to  know  where  Ae  is." 

"Was  he  not  supposed  to  have  some  very  direct 
communication  with  the  revolutionary  party  ?" 

"  Supposed !  His  name  was  on  the  list  supplied  to 
me^-«»  list  supplied  on  very  good  authority,  too.  But 
he  is  one  of  the  men  that  the  government  does  not 
wish  to  drive  into  insurrection.  He  has  relations  who 
are  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  family,  and  he 
is  a  large  pToprietor,  and  he  has  the  reputation  abroad, 
and  even  in  Poland  itself,  of  being  a  very  moderate 
man.  We  know,  however,  what  their  moderate  men  are. 
This  one,  if  he  has  not  joined  the  insurrection 
himself,  has  at  least  induced  all  his  neighbours  to  do 
so.  That  was  the  steward  of  one  of  his  neighbours 
that  your  Captain  Leonteff  arrested  the  other  day." 

"Yes;  the  stewards,  gardeners,  day-labourers, 
house-servants,  and  aU  who  receive  money  from  the 
proprietc^s,  take  their  side." 

"While  the  peasants,"  responded  the  governor, 
"  who  have  to  pay  them  rent,  or  to  give  them  labour 
for  nothing,  are  all  against  them.  I  don*t  think  they 
like  us,  but  they  certainly  hate  them." 

"  But  not  at  Stanitza,  I  am  told.  There,  numbers  of 
the  peasants  have  joined  the  insurrection." 
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"That  is  becaose  Konradin  has  cormpted  them,** 
persisted  the  governor.  '*He  established  schools  for 
them  some  time  ago,  and,  without  the  permission  of 
the  gOYemment,  appointed  his  own  teachers.  And  I 
dare  say  he  has  built  things  for  them  and  forgiven 
them  a  portion  of  their  rent.  I  know  all  their  ma- 
nosuvres.  There  has  been  a  regnlar  system  of  Polish 
propagandism  carried  on  at  Stanitza  for  some  time 
past.  I  was  told  of  it  directly  I  came.  Would  yon 
believe  itP  the  oonntess  used  to  go  about  to  the 
peasants'  huts,  visiting  their  children,  and  taking  them 
things  when  they  were  ill !  Oh !  she  is  a  very  dangerous 
woman." 

"  I  should  think  she  was,"  said  the  cavaliy  general. 
'*  Well,  I  hope  for  her  sake  that  her  husband  has  not 
committed  tiie  folly  of  joining  the  insurgents ;  for  my 
Cossacks — ^I  mean  the  troop  I  sent  on  yesterday— will 
make  short  work  of  them  as  soon  as  they  see  them." 

Konradin  had  not  committed  the  folly  of  taking 
part  openly  in  the  rising.  He  knew  that  he  could 
i-ender  much  more  important  service  by  remaining  at 
his  country-house,  superintending  the  preliminary 
ari*angement8,  providing  accommodation  for  a  few  of 
the  officers  who  were  to  arrive  beforehand  to  study 
the  ground,  and  getting  together  the  horses  and 
provisions  which  he  intended  to  give  up  to  his  friend 
Jankowski,  the  appointed  leader  of  the  band,  on  re- 
ceiving from  him  a  written  declaration  that  the 
supplies  in  question  had  been  furnished  under  menace 
of  death. 

FeiTari  had,  according  to  telegraphic  appointment, 
met  all  his  London  fiiends  at  Oracow — at  least  al] 
those  who  were  to  join  actively  and  personally  in  the 
insurrection.  All  the  members  of  the  London  Oom- 
mittee  were  there — esi>ecially  the  Black  Man,  who 
boasted  that  he  knew  the  Galician  frontiei*,  and  all 
Poland  from  that  frontier  to  Warsaw,  "  like  a  book ;" 
and  who,  not  being  much  given  to  reading,  did  himself 
an  injustice  in  making  that  comparison. 

The  Black  Man  was  said,  moreover,  to  know  every 
manor-house,  and  the  road  across  country  and  even 
through  the  woods  from  one  manor-house  to  another 
between  Oracow  and  Stanitza,  and  again  between 
Stanitza  and  Wilkovo. 

Jankowski,  who,  at  Metz,  had  been  lieutenant  in  a 
company  of  cadets,  was  to  command  the  band  which 
Konradin  had  positively  promised  should  be  formed  on 
his  estate.  The  Black  Man  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  aide- 
de-camp  and  guide;  Ferrari  was  to  be  one  of  Jan- 
kowski's  lieutenants;  and  the  president  of  the  Leicester 
Square  cGanaculum,  who  had  seen  some  revolutionary 
service  in  1848,  was  to  be  a  kind  of  second  captain, 
with  the  right  of  advising  his  chief. 

Thus  there  were  not  more  than  three  officers  who 
had  any  pretensions  to  the  command  of  the  band 
which  was  not  yet  formed. 

One  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee was  to  act  as  sergeant,  another  as  corporaL 

Others,  who  would  not  accept  appointments  as  under- 
officers,  joined  local  bands,  of  which  several  were  being 
formed;  or  tried  to  make  arrangements  with  some 
agents  of  the  extreme  party,  who  had  just  arrived  at 
Oi-acow  in  large  numbers  from  Paris. 

Jankowski  saw  at  once  that  the  great  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  privates ;  but  these,  in  his  case,  were 


sure  to  be  famished  by  Konradin.  He  could  not 
find  out  that  there  was  any  one  chief  to  whom  he  was 
to  be  responsible,  or  from  whim  he  was  to  receive 
orders.  But  he  understood,  from  the  verbal  instruc- 
tions given  to  him  by  Ferrari,  on  the  part  of  the  revo- 
lutionary committee,  that  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do 
was  to  proceed,  with  his  aide-de-camp  and  gr^iide,  his 
second  captain,  his  lieutenant,  and  his  under  officers, 
to  Stanitza,  where  Konradin  would  be  waiting  for 
him. 

The  Austrian  government  had,  at  this  time,  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  Poles  injuring  Bnasia  at 
their  own  expense.  It  could  not  consent  to  tlieir 
establishing  a  regnlar  base  of  operations  in  Galicia ; 
but  it  threw  no  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
detachments  being  formed  with  the  evident  intention 
of  entering  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Ferrari  pointed 
out  to  Jankowski  that  this  was  a  good  political  sign ; 
for  that,  whether  the  Austrians  assisted  the  Poles 
this  time  or  not,  it  showed  that  circumstances  might 
some  day  arise  in  which  it  would  suit  them  to  take  the 
part  of  Poland  against  Bussia. 

Jankowski  did  not  think  much  of  this  observation. 
Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Russians,  were  all  much  the 
same  to  him.  All  three  had  joined  in  partitioning 
what,  if  it  was  not  his  own  native  land,  was  at  least 
the  land  of  his  ancestors ;  and  he  hated  all  three  with 
equal  detestation. 

Konradin  had  left  a  travelling  carriage  in  Cracow, 
without  arms  or  crest,  or  anything  that  showed  it  to 
be  his ;  and  in  this  vehicle,  Jankowski,  Ferrari,  anu 
the  President  of  the  London  Committe  were  to  travd 
by  the  post-road  to  a  station  about  ten  miles  from 
Stanitza,  where  Konradin  was  to  meet  thenu  Th*.- 
Black  Man,  who  had  been  furnished  with  the  requisite 
pass  from  the  Central  National  Committee,  was  to 
travel,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  from  the  house  of 
one  proprietor  to  that  of  another,  and  to  pick  up  in- 
formation as  he  went  along. 

Ferrari  had  only  one  passport  for  himself  and  hi- 
two  friends ;  but  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  landownc: 
travelHng  to  his  estate  near  Wilkovo ;  and  it  was  not 
thought  unnatural  that  his  coachman  and  footman, 
though  not  named  on  his  passport,  should  be  travelling 
with  him.  Jankowski  drove,  and  the  President  of  the 
London  Comndttee  sat  in  the  dickey. 

The  Black  Man  and  his  companions  stepped  across 
the  (Galician  frontier  on  to  an  estate  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  were  sent  on  from  one  country-house  to 
another,  until  they  reached  the  rendezvous  near 
Stanitza,  almost  as  soon  as  the  travellers  by  post* 

''There  ai*e  three  hundred  men  in  the  wood,'*  said 
the  count,  after  he  had  greeted  his  friends,  and  cx> 
plained  to  them  how  they  might  get  to  Stanitza  quiu* 
unobserved;  "three  hundred  men,  and  as  yet  only 
twenty-five  Cossacks  to  oppose  them. 

The  Black  Man  and  the  two  under-offioers  went 
straight  to  the  wood,  Konradin  promising  to  paj  then: 
a  visit  there  early  early  next  monung.  Konradis 
drove  his  other  visitors  publicly,  and  along  the  higL 
road,  to  his  house  at  Stanitza.  For  fifty  sailea  rous  1 
no  one,  even  in  this  time  of  excitement,  would  have 
thought  of  asking  Count  Konradin,  or  any  one  travei^ 
ling  with  him,  for  a  passport. 
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OHAPTEB  XXYn. 

IN  THE  WOOD. 

FXBBABI  and  his  friends  found  that  they  had  joBt 
arriyed  in  time.  On  the  night  of  the  following  day, 
being  exaetly  one  week  from  the  night  of  the  great 
conscription  at  Warsaw,  there  was  to  be  a  general 
rising.  A  report  had  been  industriously  spread  by  the 
agents  of  the  National  Committee  that  on  the  night  in 
question  the  conscription  would  be  executed  in  the 
coimtry  diatriote  as  it  had  been  in  the  capital.  But  in 
any  case  the  rising  was  to  be  no  longer  deferred. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  pleasant,  or  rather  a  very 
joyful  evening,  the  four  intending  insurgents  easily 
persuaded  one  another  that  the  insurrection  must 
succeed,  and  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Russian  troops 
would  be  swept  out  of  Poland. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  three  young  men,  to- 
gether with  the  old  reyolutionist  of  1848,  attended  ser- 
Tice  in  the  village  church.  It  was  crowded  with 
peasants;  and  sitting  among  them  Ferrari  noticed 
young  Wilenski  and  his  sister. 

He  knew  that  Thaddeus  Wilenski  was  to  join  the 
Stanitza  detachment,  and  that  he  was  to  command  a 
company  of  scythemen ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find  that 
the  young  man  had  bi'ought  his  sister  with  him.  Thecla, 
however,  had  no  friends  in  Warsaw.  She  did  not  wish 
to  leave  her  brother,  and  she  was  moreover  burning 
with  desire  to  avenge  her  father's  death.  She  had  had 
her  hair  cut  close,  and  had  put  on  a  long  cloak,  which 
concealed  the  tunic  she  wore  underneath. 

The  Black  Man  and  numbers  of  the  insurgents  from 
the  wood  were  also  present.  The  sermon,  of  which  the 
ostensible  subject  was  the  liberation  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  had  an  evident  bearing 
on  the  poUtioal  situation:  and  at  the  end  of  the 
service,  when  the  preacher  had  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing with  unusual  fervour,  the  national  hymn — 

"  At  Thy  altar  we  raise  our  prayers ; 

"  Bestore  us,  O  Lord,  our  free  countiy  " — 

was  sung  by  the  whole  congregation. 

On  his  return  home  Konradin  found  that  a  peasant, 
who  had  been  punished  for  some  offence  the  week 
before,  had  gone  to  the  Cossack  post  with  the  infor- 
mation that  at  a  bam  on  a  neighbouring  estate  a 
niimbej  of  rifles  were  concealed.  The  Cossacks,  too, 
in  the  com'se  of  the  day,  made  a  reconnaissance  along 
the  skirts  of  the  wood,  but  without  any  result.  No 
one  but  the  Count's  foresters,  gamekeepers,  and  some  of 
the  peasants  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out 
shooting  with  him  as  beaters,  knew  the  way  to  the 
camp,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  labyrinth. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Cossack  officer,  with  half  a  dozen 
men,  called  to  visit  the  count.  Everything  was  quiet, 
and  Konradin  (who  was  lying  hid  in  a  field  of  standing 
com  at  the  back  of  the  garden)  was  said  by  the  ser- 
vants to  have  gone  to  Wilkovo,  though  they  admitted 
that  he  might  return  at  any  moment.  Two  of  the 
'Cossacks  were  sent  all  over  the  house  to  see  whether 
by  chance  the  proprietor  had  not  forgotten  to  start,  or 
whether  any  of  his  friends  had  remained  behind.  They 
also  took  a  walk  i*ound  the  garden,  but  no  one  was  at 
home,  and  everything  in  and  around  the  house  was  in 
perfect  order ;  that  is  to  say,  no  arms  had  been  left 
lying  about. 

Half  concealed  under  a  staircase,  a  large  wooden  case 
with  "  Glass — This  side  upwards — Not  to  be  opened," 


inscribed  on  it,  was  discovered;  but  it  was  quite 
empty. 

In  the  evening  Konradin  accompanied  his  friends  to 
the  wood.  The  President  of  the  London  Committee 
went  in  a  peasant's  cart  or  britchka,  taking  with  him 
a  good  supply  of  provisions.  Jankowski^  Ferrari, 
and  Konradin  went  on  horseback. 

A  quantity  of  bread,  flour,  meat,  and  com-brandy 
had  already  been  prepared  at  the  manor-house  (or 
"  palace,"  as  the  Poles  prefer  to  call  a  proprietorial 
place  of  residence),  to  be  given  up  to  a  party  of  insur- 
gents who  were  expected  to  pass  that  way.  The  count 
also  let  the  stable-men  understand  what  horses  they 
were  to  allow  themselves  to  be  despoiled  of.  A  number 
of  saddles  had  been  buried  under  one  of  the  flower-beds 
in  the  garden ;  and  some  converted  scythes  had  been 
wrapped  in  straw  and  placed  under  the  cucumber 
frames. 

It  was  already  getting  daak,  but  not  dark  enough  for 
the  Cossack  patrol  to  have  gone  out,  when  Konradin 
and  his  guests  made  for  the  wood.  For  the  first  half 
mile  they  took  an  open  road  which  led  to  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  and  then  for  some  distance  skirted  it, 
ultimately  joining  the  high  road  from  Warsaw  to 
Wilkovo.  Then  they  turned  ofT  to  the  right,  entered  a 
field,  and  following  the  track  made  through  the  snow 
by  the  carts  of  the  peasants  going  in  search  of  fuel, 
f oimd  themselves  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  wood  itself. 

"These  are  om*  natural  fortifications,"  observed 
Jankowski  to  Konradin. 

"  Yes,"  said  Konradin ;  "  and  if  aU  of  them  were 
manned  as  they  ought  to  be  Europe  would  soon  hear 
no  more  of  the  Polish  question." 

''  If  any  one  called  out  for  an  intervention  then," 
said  the  revolutionist  of  1848, "  it  would  be  the  Russians 
themselves." 

Ferrari  found  that,  as  it  was,  his  friends  were  quite 
convinced  that  they  would  be  able  to  clear  Poland  of 
its  foreign  occupants  in  a  very  short  time;  though 
they  admitted  that  if  every  one  would  join  heart  and 
soul  in  the  insurrection  the  thing  would  be  done 
quicker. 

Jankowski  had  already  made  his  arrangements  for 
entering  Warsaw ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  packed  up  iu 
a  trunk,  which  was  lying  with  some  other  luggage  in 
the  britchka,  a  couple  of  suits  of  clothes,  a  good  stock 
of  fine  linen,  and  many  useful  and  ornamental  things 
not  likely  to  be  required  in  the  wood. 

He  had  dressed  with  great  care  before  leaving  the 
Stanitza  "  palace." 

"  Why,"  said  Fcntiri  to  him,  **  you  are  got  up  as  if 
yon  were  going  to  some  fete." 

"So  I  am,"  said  Jankowski;  "one  that  I  have  long 
looked  forward  to." 

"  That  ring,  which  seems  to  excite  your  attention 
and  I  hope  your  admiration,"  he  added  (alluding  to  a 
magnificent  diamond  ring  with  which  he*  had  fastened 
his  cravat),  "  belon  ged  to  my  mothei*.  My  father  gave  it 
me  on  his  death-bed,  with  the  watch  that  I  am  wearing." 

"  The  watch  is  a  very  old  one,  quite  an  antique,"  said 
Konradin.  "I  was  looking  at  it  on  your  table  this 
morning." 

"  It  is  an  old  hunting  watch,"  answered  Jankowski, 
"  which  belonged  to  my  grandfather.  It  is  not  very 
old,  only  it  is  old-fashioned."  He  took  it  out  and 
showed  it. 

Konradin  examined  it  and  opened  the  case 

"  Tliat,"  said  Jankowski,  pointing  to  a  lock  of  hair 
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inside  the  casej  "  is  mj  poor  father's  hair.  I  always 
declared  that  I  would,  some  day,  cany  it  hack  to 
Poland ;  and  I  hope  before  long  to  deposit  it  as  a  relic 
in  the  house  which  belongs  to  ns,  and  which  is  now 
inhabited,  I  believe,  bj  some  aecnrsed  Tartar.  I  shall 
tnm  the  Tartar  ont  I    I  have  sworn  to  do  it  1" 

"  In  what  part  of  Poland  is  your  father's  estate 
situated?"  asked  Ferrari. 

"  Near  AogastoYo.  Wc  shall  hare  to  pass  through 
Warsaw  to  get  there/'  said  Jankowski. 

Ferrari  was  silent.  The  8up<H'b  conTiction  of  the 
young  man  closed  his  lips. 

They  turned  a  comer  of  the  footpath  along  'v^ueh 
they  were  trarelling,  and  came  in  full  view  of  aboat  a 
hundred  insurgents,  who  hailed  them  with  a  shout. 
Among  them  was  the  Black  Man,  who  with  his  two 
friends  had  arrived  about  half  an  hour  before. 

"  Why,  there  is  a  pic-nic  going  on  here,"  said  Ferrari. 
''  What  luxmies  you  have  provided  for  ns,  Konradin  1" 

"Now,  who  are  they  all  P"  asked  Jankowski.  "Are 
those  men  really  peasants  with  the  scythes?" 

"  Peasants  and  workmen  together.  But  the  leader 
is  not  a  peasant.  He  is  the  son  of  Sigismund  Wilenski 
who  was  kiUed  the  other  day  at  Warsaw.  And  the 
very  youthful  person  by  his  side  is  certainly  not  a 
peasant.    That  is  his  sister,  Theda." 

**  Poor  girl !"  said  Jankowski.  "  How  pretty  she  is, 
and  what  a  look  of  inspiration  in  the  eyes !  How  she 
is  to  stand  the  fatigues  of  such  a  life,  I  cannot 
imagine." 

''I  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  it  was  no  use.  I  had 
declared  that  no  women  should  join;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  make  an  exception  in  her  case,  or  she  would 
have  done  something  desperate." 

"Fancy  ^at  gii'l  falling  into  the  hands  of  Cos- 
sacks 1"  said  Ferrari 

"Her  brother  would  shoot  her  rather  than  that 
should  happen,"  answered  Kom*adin.  "  In  fact,  I  know 
that  he  has  promised  to  do  so." 

"I  see  that  you  have  a  doctor,"  obsei'ved  the 
president.    "  I  know  him." 

"  We  have  five  doctors,"  answered  Konradin.  "  They 
are  very  determined  fellows,  and  I  believe  that  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  their  profession  they  will  kill 
more  than  they  will  cure." 

"And  there  is  the  priest  1  Why  that  is  the  priest 
who  g^ve  us  such  an  admirable  serm«m  yesterday." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  an  excellent  man — and  such  a  shot ! 
You  will  see,  Jankowski,  that  his  practice  is  as  good 
as  his  preaching." 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  priest  fighting,"  said 
Jankowski,  seriously ;  "  though  his  consolations  will 
certainly  be  needed." 

"If  you  think  his  priestly  character  will  be  re- 
spected by  the  enemy,"  observed  Konradin,  "  you  axe 
rery  mnch  mistaken.  He  must  carry  a  crucifix  in  one 
hand,  a  revolver  in  the  other." 

"  But  I  must  now* go  to  another  part  cf  the  wood," 
he  added.  "  You  had  better  come  with  me,  Jankowski. 
I  will  introduce  you  to  some  of  your  other  officers." 

"Ferrari,"  said  Jankowski,  "  you  must  remain  here 
in  command.  '  You  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked, 
however,  if  the  outposts  should  be  fired  upon  they 
will  reply,  and  will  fall  back  instantly.  No  one  will 
go  to  their  support,  and  you  must  not  suffer  yourself 
on  any  account  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  wood." 

(9b  le  conHnued.) 


PRISON  BABIES. 

Babyhood  is  certainly  imperious. 

We  doubt  if  the  potentate  tivea  who  rules 
despotic  sway  than  naby.    Extreme  hdylewiaaeas  is  in 
this  case  but  another  name  for  absolute  pow^. 

Hegel,  the  German  philosopher,  stadied  baby  nature 
verjr  closely,  and  he  is  strong  on  the  point  ot  its  im- 
penousness.  He  writes  that  baby's  powerful  cry  on 
coming  into  the  world  proves  that  he  is  "  penetrated  by 
the  conviction  of  his  right  to  claim  the  satasfaetioa  of 
his  needs  from  the  outer  wtn-ld ;  that  the  independence 
of  the  outer  worid  vanishes  in  the  prosenee  ot  man- 
sinks  into  servile  insngnifieance.  Henoe  the  imyetnoos, 
imperiooa  tMie."  We  agree  with  HegeL  Baby  is  an 
autocrat. 

He  has  no  respect  for  persons,  places^  or  things. 
What  he  wants  he  must  have.  Queen  Yictoria  herself 
must  give  place  if  she  be  in  the  way  when  baby  con- 
descends to  8ifl;nify  that  he  requires  attention.  The 
highest  rank,  the  most  august  presenoe,  do  not  prevail 
upon  him  to  waive  his  claims.  He  has  no  mercy  on 
critical  moments,  he  diedains  expedient.  Castle  or 
cottage,  palace  or  prison,  it  mMen  not;  the  outwaid 
Burroun^gs  make  no  difference  to  one  who  so  early 
realizes  the  fact  of  his  being  a  lord  of  creation,  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  train  of  thought  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  two  prison  babies,  who  set  at  defiance 
all  orders,  and  by  virtue  of  their  indomitaUe  wills  rule 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

And  first,  the  younger ;  for  with  increasing  months 
the  power  to  rule  abiK)ltttely  becomes  more  and  more 
questionable. 

Silence,  for  instance,  is  the  law  of  a  prison ;  but  what 
cares  our  six  months  old  baby  for  the  command  ?  XJndcr 
the  vei"y  nose  of  the  imposing  black  board  on  which  is 
set  forth  in  large  white  letters,  "  Silence  is  to  be  strictly 
observed,"  he  squalls  lustily. 

JAnaiMi  diet,  a^ain,  at  long  intervals,  is  preseribed ; 
but  bsrby  will  not  be  disciplined.  On  the  fixst  sensation 
of  hunger  he  makes  his  desires  known,  and  vests  not 
till  those  desires  are  satisfied. 

The  grim  gaoler  and  the  magistrate  may  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  evil-doci-s  as  they  go  from  cell  to 
cell — ^the  one  on  his  daily,  the  oiher  on  his  monthly 
rotmd  of  inspection ;  but  over  baby  they  have  no  infin- 
ence,  not  a  shadow  of  authority.  Whether  his  mood 
be  amiable,  queirdous,  or  sleepy,  he  indulges  it  with 
supreme  indifference  to  their  presence. 

rloT  is  he  anj  more  impressed  by  the  philanthropic 
visitors,  who  sigh  as  they  gaze  at  him,  and  expre&<; 
pity  at  the  untoward  circumstances  which  have  aaBign€d 
to  him  a  birthplace  of  shame.  In  vain  tiiey,  looking 
onward  to  the  future,  shake  their  heads,  and  mutter  in 
an  under  tone,  " Sad!  sad !  What  will  he  think  of  the 
disgrace  in  years  to  come  P"  In  vain  the  good  people 
shuddcr  as  they  look  imon  his  scarcely  seventeen  years 
old  mother;  in  vain  tney  comment  upon  his  prison 
frock:  the  little  man  is  master  of  the  situation.  At 
present  he  is  well  tended ;  the  future  troubles  him  not. 
His  mother's  fall  makes  her  caresses  none  the  lew 
sweet ;  the  blue  check  of  his  little  gament  may  be  in 
the  estimation  of  others  the  livery  of  misdemeanonr;  to 
him  it  is  equal  to  therobeof  loco,  as  is  the  penny  rattie. 
with  which  some  feminine  thought  has  sQf|plied  hiio,  to 
the  coral  and  bells  of  the  young  lord.  He  is,  we  repeat. 
master  of  the  situation.  He  crows  and  cries,  soreaini 
and  squalls  at  his  o>vn  sweet  will,  and  refuses  to  crcli: 
that  tiiey  who  arc  looking  down  upon  him  from  th- 
heights  of  respectability  are  not  his  bond  slaves,  bourn 
to  do  his  behests. 

And  is  baby  waited  upon  ginidgingly  in  a  prisou  ?  1e 
no  wise,  "  The  wondi-ous  gi<aoe  of  childhood  **  coj:- 
strains  those  about  him  to  do  him  willing  service. 
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The  doctor  is  at  hand  to  hear  hia  £rst  cry.  The 
gaoler  leaves  an  order  with  the  matron  to  supply  him 
with  what  is  neoessair  in  the  way  of  food  and  raiment. 
The  chaplain  is  not  far  off— being  ready  on  an  emer- 
gency to  utter  "  a  few  calm  words  of  faith  and  prayer, 
to  sign  the  sign  of  the  cross,"  in  token  that  if  he  is 
early  called  hence,  ere  he  can  be  openly  admitted  into 
the  congregation  of  Christ's  church,  he  wanteth  not  the 
seal  of  the  new  coYcnant.  The  nnrse — one  selected 
ftom.  the  prisoners — ^be  her  life  what  it  may,  has  a  store 
of  tenderness  in  readiness  for  the  newly-born ;  and  the 
officials  have  atrvematemsd  instinct,  an  instinct  which 
makes  xmkindness  an  impossibility,  and  are  ready  at 
all  possible  seasons  to  relieve  the  mother  of  her  charg^e, 
andJfind  a  rdiel  to  the  monotony  of  their  lives  in 
dandling  aiid  cosseting  a  boiby. 

And  a  right  sweet  babe  he  is,  this  prison  babe  of 
whom  I  write  I  I  have  him  in  my  minas  eye  as  last  I 
saw  him. 

A  soft  cushion  was  placed  on  the  floor  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  long  corridors.  On  this  lay  the  little 
man*  with  face  downwaids,  kicking  op  his  <3iabby  legs 
with  vigorous  energy,  and  trying^  uie  tone  of  his  ratuo 
on  the  asphalt  floor.  By  his  si&  sat  a  black  cat,  who 
was  looking,  if  one  might  venture  to  suggest  an  ex- 
p1a.Tiat.icn  of  feline  expression,  alarmed,  apprehensive, 
lest  baby's  exuberant  spii-its  should  bring  him  under 
censure  and  punishment ;  she  herself  having  never  pre- 
suuied  to  in&oduce  the  antics  of  kittenh(^  into  her 
prison  home,  and  thereby  showing  the  inferiority  of 
the  cat  tribe  to  the  race  of  which  baby  is  the  repre- 
sentative. I  took  him  up  in  my  arms,  but  he  resented 
the  action  as  a  piece  of  impertinence,  and  set  up  a  cry. 
A  warder  tned  to  pacify  him,  but  he  would  not  be 
pacifled  until  he  was  placed  again  on  the  cushion,  the 
softness  of  which,  or  the  operations  of  kicking  and 
jingling  his  rattle,  had  impressed  his  mind  so  favour- 
ably, thai  he  determined  for  the  present  that  he  would 
not  be  disturbed. 

And  oar  other  baby— -our  two-and-a-half-year-old 
baby,  whose  sovereigBty,  as  we  have  said,  is  at  times 
disputed. 

He  wad  not  bom  in  aprison,  but  has  sojourned  there 
for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  not  weaned  at  the  time 
of  his  mother's  committal,  and  the  law  does  not  peiinit 
the  mother  to  be  separated  from  her  sucking  child. 

He  is  a  Bquare-shouldcred  little  man,  with  sturdy 
legs,  broad  flsts,  and  a  mass  of  light  hair,  which  being 
drawn  upwards  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  failing 
down  in  curls,  reminds  one  of  a  shock  of  golden  grain. 
He,  too,  appears  to  be  "  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction "  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  exist  only 
for  his  gratification ;  that  what  he  wills  and  as  he  wiUd 
ought  to  be  the  law  of  the  universe.  His  battles  begin 
cany  in  the  day.  Having  a  great  dislike  to  a  cold  bath, 
he  wakes  ^i^pared  for  the  fight.  ITeither  coaxing  nor 
scolding  have  any  effect.  ElLe  condescends  to  yield  to 
superior  force,  but  that  he  is  not  convinced  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  of  his  renewing  the  contest  daily. 
His  next  trouble  is  over  his  hair,  vmich  some  one  per- 
sists in  twisting  and  twirling  without  much  sympathy 
with  his  impatience.  Once  faiiiy  dressed,  he  does 
pretty  much  as  he  likes.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
of  the  two  babies,  this  latter  is  the  greater  favourite. 
He  is  so  companionable ;  he  has  so  much  to  say,  and 
finds  BO  few  words  at  his  command,  that  he  trots  up 
and  down  the  corridors,  clutching  fast  hold  of  the  gown 
of  anv  one  who  will  take  to  him,  until  you  would  sup- 
pose nis  little  feet  must  ache  in  the  well-nigh  vain 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  that  are  certainly 
bigger  than  himself.  The  mother  of  this  baby  has 
veiy  little  trouble  with  him,  is  rarely  kept  from  the 
work  which  is  expected  of  her  by  the  necessity  of  at- 
tendance to  his  wants :  any  one  of  the  otflcers  is  wilHng 
to  have  him  about  with  her.  And  many  a  treat  he 
gets,  treats  which  his  elder  companions  dare  scarcely 


dream  of.    H  the  sun  shines,  he  gets  out  into  the 

rounds  over  and  above  the  time  allotted  for  exercise, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  the  weather 
otherwise  inclement,  he  is  indulged  with  an  extra 
garment,  or  allowed  to  warm  his  hands  and  nose  by 
uie  matron's  fire,  and  other  good  things  come  in  his 
way  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  last  time  but  one  that  I  saw  this  baby  he  was 
toddHng  along  by  the  side  of  the  deputy-matron,  look- 
ing very  important,  and  chatting  away  most  indis-    I 
tinctiy. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  little  one  ?"  I  asked. 

'"Lade,  'lade,  lade,"  he  replied,  sucking  his  lips  by 
way  of  anticipation. 

The  officer  explained  that  he  was  going  to  take  tea 
in  her  room,  as  a  reward  for  good  behaviour,  and  have 
marmalade  on  his  bread. 

And  here  my  sketch  is  finished.  The  portraits  ai-c 
taken  from  life,  though  for  want  of  the  master's  touch 
the  delineations  may  not  appear  lifelike. 

The  oriffinals,  could  the  reader  but  see  them,  would 
appeal  to  his  sympathies  very  stronglj^,  as  strongly  it 
may  bo  as  they  did  to  those  of  the  writer.  Here  arc 
two  babes,  apparently  doomed  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth  to  a  life  of  misery  and  sin.  By  d^ees, 
the  imperioueness  of  comparative  innocence  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  imperiouaness  of  habit — of  evil  habit. 

That  society  can  expect  nothing  else  is  evident,  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  future  of  these  babes. 

The  scarcely  seventeen  jears  old  mother,  though 
softened  of  late,  is  a  very  little  way  removed  in  intelli- 
gence from,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  maternal  instinct 
to,  the  brute  creation.  ^  At  the  outset  of  her  maternity 
she  did  not  hesitate  in  one  of  her  sullen  fits  to  dash 
her  child  on  to  the  ground;  and  so  little  confidence  is 
placed  in  her  tenderness,  that  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  place  a  constant  waton  upon  her,  lest  to 
passion  she  should  add  murder. 

The  other  mother  is  a  poor  creature  lost  to  vii-tue 
many  years  ago,  and,  humanly  speaking,  irreclaimable. 

Experience  shows  that  the  babes  will  gi-ow  up,  in  the 
main,  as  their  teachers.  Their  minds  are  "  a  smoothed 
tablet,"  upon  which  their  instructors  may  write  lessons 
of  virtue  or  vice  at  will — ^a  mirror  which  will  reflect  sur- 
rounding objects  with  a  terrible  exactness.  Can  these 
childi*en  be  otherwise  than  peats  to  society  in  later 
days  P  It  is  more  than  probable  that  their  prison  life 
will  be  the  only  gleam  of  sunshine  in  their  entire 
oarcei\  They  can  never  know  the  loved  care  of  an 
earthly  father,  or  the  purifying  influence  of  a  mother's 
love.  Their  mothers  are  best  described  as  anomalies. 
It  is  not  unf  requently  the  case  that  such  mothers  do 
desire  a  bettor  life  for  their  children  than  they  them- 
selves have  led,  but  where  this  is  the  case  theii'  desire 
is  oveiTuled  by  necessity ;  for  if  they  rent  a  room,  and 
endeavour  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  by  slop- 
work, the  prospect  of  starvation  is  so  continually  before 
them,  that  they  feel  themselves  driven  to  place  their 
children  wherever  they  can  get  a  penny — ^be  it  honestly 
or  otherwise — to  put  to  the  general  fund.  And  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  God  omy  knows  how  such  babes 
subsist  in  their  eaily  days.  The  ear  is  becoming 
aocustomed  to  the  torms,  '*  street  Arabs,"  "  children  c3 
the  gutter ;"  but  do  we  realize  what  the  names  imply  ? 
They  mean  a  destiny  similar  to  that  which  is  in' reserve 
for  our  prison  babes.  Plunder  and  profanity  by  day ;  a 
bore  sh^tor  under  dark  arches  and  hedgerows,  or  a  airty 
floor — one  amongst  a  couple  of  dozen — by  night.  They 
mean,  to  go  into  detail,  the  absence  of  a  mother^ 
loving  care,  of  that  loving  care  to  which  almost  every 
man  who  does  not  disgrace  his  manhood  attributes  his 
preservation.  They  mean  bodily  disease  resulting 
from  the  closing  up  of  every  pore  of  the  skin  by  accu- 
mulated dirt,  rags,  tatters,  and  unwholesome,  insuffi- 
cient food.  They  mean  mental  defilement,  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  purity,  of  the  possession  of  a  soul, 
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a  Buppositioii  that  death  and  amuhilation  are  synony- 
mous terms.  They  mean  a  cost  to  the  country  of 
thousands,  and  tliose  thousands  not  often  for  reforma- 
tion— for  reformation  is  rare  where  childhood,  youth, 
and  early  manhood  are  spent  in  evil — ^but  for  preserva- 
tion merely,  the  preservation  of  the  respectable  part  of 
the  conununity  from  its  would-be  depredators.  And 
how  much  more  they  imply  we  know  not,  and  if  we 
knew,  dare  hardly,  it  nugr  be  presumed,  depict.  Not 
long  ago  the  "  People's  Marine,"  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  compulsory  education,  took  its  text  from  two 
chilih'en  who  were  the  actual  up-growth  of  prison  baby- 
hood. This  paper  is  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction ; 
an  attempt  to  show  that  babyhood  in  itself — even 
where  it  is  allied  to  shame — ^need  not  lead  to  personal 
disgrace.  These  babes,  whose  portraits  I  have  tried  to 
sketch,  are  not  contaminated  as  yet.  We  cannot  help 
asking  ourselves  "Why  should  they  be?"  Can  no- 
tJiing  be  done  to  prevent  that  "eiil  communication 
which  corrupteth  ^ood  manners  P"  Must  they  be  con- 
signed to  certam  defilement?  educated  m  vice? 
trained  to  swear,  to  lie,  to  steal?  Must  they  be 
handed  over  to  that  pai't  of  the  community  which  will 
do  its  best  to  stamp  out  everything  that  is  noble,  and 
pure,  and  good,  from  their  growing  sensibilities. 

We  can  do  much — it  is  a  thousand  pities  we  cannot 
do  more.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  we  cannot 
take  these  children  from  their  mothers,  and  without 
removing  them  from  their  pro^r  station  in  life,  ffivc 
them  the  opportunity,  which  is  otherwise  denied  to 
them,  of  becoming  decent^  respectable  members  of 
society.  It  is  objected  by  some  that  to  do  so  is  to  pay 
a  premium  to  vice ;  but  it  is^  an  objection  difficult,  to 
sustain  by  argument.  A  national  or  individual  effort 
to  preserve  childhood  from  contamination  would  not, 
I  believe,  increase  sin ;  or  if  it  did,  some  penalty  might 
be  laid  by  way  of  restraint  upon  the  offender.^,  while 
the  unoffending  babe  was  rescued.  The  gift  of  life 
seems  too  sacred  to  be  so  lightly  and  indif^rcntly  left 
to  (pertain  defilement.  But  who  is  responsible  ?  £vcry- 
bocly's  business,  it  is  well  known,  is  nobody's  business. 
It  IS  a  bad  case  say  some,  but  nothing  can  be  done ; 
better  not  worry  us  with  the  hidden  sores  of  society ; 
we  had  better  remain  unacquainted  with  these  matters, 
You  will  get  no  one  to  take  it  up.  No  one  but  an 
enthusiast  or  half  madman  will  listen  to  you  !  Ah  I 
there  it  is.  There  lies  our  hope.  It  is  to  tnose  whom 
the  world  calls  mad  that  we  look,  and  experience  justi- 
fies us.  For  what  have  not  such  madmen  attempted, 
and  what  have  they  not  accomplished  ?  It  is  by  men 
who  do  thiii^  at  once  foolish  and  noble  that  the  salt 
of  the  earth  is  preserved. 

Believing  that  evei*y  individual  is  responsible  for  all 
the  good  that  he  can  do,  for  every  usef m  action  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  perform,  we,  at  the  risk  of  being 
accounted  enthusiasts,  ask  our  readers,  by  their  person, 
by  their  influence,  to  help  to  strike  out  some  plan  by 
which  the  young  children  of  our  land  maybe  preserved 
from  a  systematic  training  in  eviL  We  ask  them  to 
make  the  attempt ;  for  be  it  remembered,  to  undertake  a 
duty  is  not  always  to  succeed.  We  are  responsible  for 
the  attempt,  not  for  the  success.  While  we  take  every 
possible  means  to  insure  success,  we  need  not  be 
deterred  from  work  by  the  thought  that  we  cannot 
command  it.  Moat  great  undertakings  are  founded 
upon  failures.  If  we  do  not  see  our  work  live  and 
fipow,  if  for  others  is  reserved  the  success  which  is 
denied  to  us,  it  is  no  small  honour  to  have  volunteered 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  And  a  forlorn  hope  it  is — ^this 
battle  with  the  powers  of  evil  for  the  possession  of 
England's  childhood — yet  none  the  more  for  that  to  be 
declined.  No  one  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries. 
There  is  a  power  for  good  in  most  of  us  whose  might 
we  do  not  conceive ;  our  weapons  are*  rusty  for  want  of 
use.  If  we  would  only  awake  to  our  responsibilities — 
if  we  would  not  forget  that  they  exist  even  if  we  ignore 


them — ^we  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  matfnitade  of 
an  undertaking  from  gnwpling  with  it. 

Not  a  tithe  of  the  chilaren  that  are  now  annually 
offered  up  as  victims  to  the  god  of  this  world  need  be 
so  sacrificed,  if  national  and  individual  efforts  were 
made  to  rescue  them. 


FRENCH  POULTRY. 

By  W.  B.  TBGEmEos. 

EvEBT  lover  of  poultry  who  visited  the  GalleiT  of 
French  Artists  in  the  spring  of  this  year  cannot  have 
failed  to  have  noticed  the  pamting  wmch  we  have  been 
permitted  to  copy,  and  which  only  a  master  hand  oonld 
nave  produced.  The  scene  itself  is  sufficiently  familiar 
and  homely,  but  M.  Conturier  has  treated  it  as  a  trae 
artist,  and  has  rendered  it  as  attractive  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view  as  it  is  to  the  mere  poultry-fancier.  It 
possesses,  however,  an  interest  still  more  widely  ex- 
tended. The  subject  of  French  poultry-keeping  is  one 
which  has  of  late  years  attracted  a  great  amount  of 
attention  in  this  cotmtxy.  The  astounding  &ct  that 
we  import  from  France  upwards  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  eggs  annually — ^very  nearly  a  million  for 
every  working  day  in  the  year — has  forcibly  directed 
the  attention  of  economists  to  this  branch  of  rural 
industiy;  and  inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot  to  aseer- 
tain  what  are  the  plans  of  poultry-keeping  f oQowed  in 
France,  and  what  are  the  breeds  generally  maintained 
that  produce  results  so  far  sui^passmg  those  obtained  in 
our  own  country. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question  that  has  been 
asked,  namely,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  French  modes 
of  poultry-keeping,  tihe  greatest  misconception  has  un- 
foixunatmy  prevaued.  Some  time  since  a  facile  writer 
published  an  entirely  fictitious  account  of  a  poultry 
establishment  near  Fans,  where  100,000  fowls  were 
supposed  to  be  maintained  on  minced  horaefieek 
These  were  alleged  to  supply  40,000  dozen  of  eggs 
and  100  dozen  of  capons  per  week  to  the  merchants 
of  Paris.  Singular  to  relate^  this  absurd  hoax  was 
believed :  it  formed  the  subject  of  comment  in  some  of 
the  leading  agricultural  journals,  was  reprodnoed  in 
America  and  in  the  British  colonies,  and  was  received 
with  so  much  credit,  that  some  persons  came  por- 

Sosely  from  America,  and  even  Australia,  to  learn  the 
etails  of  the  working  of  this  gigantic  poultry  esta- 
blishment. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  such  establish- 
ment ever  did  or  could  exist.  Fowls  are  not  camiTorous 
animals,  but  are  created  for  digesting  grain  and  seed^ 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  grubs  and  insects.  If  they 
are  supplied  with  flesh,  excepting  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, they  soon  become  diseased.  Moreover,  they  can- 
not be  kept  in  large  numbers  in  one  place  withont  the 
development  of  infectious  diseases  which  are  of  the 
most  mtal  character. 

lenorant  of  these  facts,  many  persons,  boUi  in  Sng- 
lana  and  America,  tried  the  experiment  of  large  jpooltry 
farms.  In  this  country  several  poultry  companies  were 
established.  All  these  efforts,  nowever,  have,  wHhout 
one  single  exception,  resulted  in  disastrous  pecnniajy 
failures ;  and  the  falsehoods  of  a  wretched  scribe,  that 
realized  a  few  shillings  for  their  concoction,  have,  to 
our  own  knowledge,  entailed  a  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds  to  some  who  were  misled  by  his  statements. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  of  our  readers,  what  then  is 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  eggs  for  our  own  use,  and  that  the 
French  can  spare  us  a  million  a  day  P  The  answer  is 
easy,  though  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  before 
been  made.  Poultry  cannot  be  kept  in  very  lar^ 
numbers  in  one  place,  but  a  few  dozen  can  be  kept  in 
.health  almost  anywhere,  provided  they  have  a  fres 
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range.  In  England  we  have  large  fainu  nith  but  one 
bomeatead  to  each.  In  Frsjica,  on  the  othei'  hand,  the 
f  anna  are  limited  in  extent,  and  there  is  a  very  nnmerouB 
clau  of  Hm&U  farmers  and  peasant  proprietors,  eaeh  <A 
-whom  keeps  hia  few  score  of  fowls,  and  nnmerous 
poultry  and  innnmerable  eggs  are  the  resnlt.  The 
same  state  of  things,  though  not  to  the  same  extent, 
prevails  in  Ireland;  conseqnentlj  that  island,  like 
France,  is  an  egg-exporting  oonntr^ . 

ffe  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  breeds  or 
varieties  of  fowls  that  produce  the  vaet  anpply  of  eggs 
'mported  intfl  this  oountrj.  In  France,  but  Gttle  atten- 
tion is  paid  t«  what  is  termed  puritj  of  hrecd;  the 
French  ponltiy -rearers  generally  show  no  more  regard 
for  fine  races  or  accnrate  markings  than  do  the  gene- 
rality of  English  farmers.  Mongrels  of  oil  sorts 
aboimd.  In  some  districts,  however,  where  good  table- 
fowls  are  in  request,  the  endeavonr  haa  been  made 
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to  produce  market  pooltiT  with  small  bonee,  whit« 
skin  and  fat,  and  a  disposiuon  to  UTive  at  early  matu- 
rity. Hence,  by  the  careful  selection  of  brood  stock, 
three  or  four  very  distinct  races  have  originated  in 
France.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Cr^ve 
C<Ears,  the  Uondan,  the  La  FUche,  and  the  La 
Brease  fowls.  U.  Couturier  has  delineated  two  of 
these  varieties,  the  Cr^ve  C(enr  and  the  La  Bresse. 
The  Grieve  Cesar,  or  black  Normandy  fowl,  is  a  full- 
sized  sbort^lcgged  breed,  diatinguiBhed  by  a  large  fea- 
thered crest  and  a  divided  comb ;  tiie  skin  ana  flesh 
arc  white ;  the  binis  are  admirable  apeoimens  of  table- 
fowls,  and  also  good  layers  of  large-sized  eggs;  but 
they  rarely  show  any  desire  to  ait,  and  their  eg^  have 
consequently  to  be  hatched  by  hens  of  other  varieties. 

The  hen  at  the  back  of  the  white  duck  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  Cr^e  Cffiur,  and  the  chicken  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  perch  also  belongs  to  the  same  breed. 
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The  other  fowls  belong  to  the  breed  known  as  thftt 
of  La  Bresse.  These  have  no  very  special  characters 
distingoishinff  them  frcMn  ordinarj  fann*yard  fowls, 
but  they  may  oe  described  as  possosDUig  straight  combs, 
short  legs,  small  bones,  and  a  plumage  irregnlarlj^ 
marked  with  white  and  grey.  NerertheleBS,  when  judi- 
cionsly  fattened  with  buckwheat  meal,  made  into  p&- 
tons  with  miUc,  they  furnish  a  very  la^^  proportion 
of  the  best  fowls  seen  in  the  mariEcts  of  Pans. 

The  fowls  of  La  Fleche  are  vezy  weird-looking  birds, 
being  black  in  colour,  with  long  legs,  and  close,  hard 
plumage,  that  makes  them  look  less  heavy  than  they 
are  in  reality.  Th^  have  no  cre8te,bat  a  singular 
two-homed  scarlet  comb,  that  gives  a  very  sfcrucing 
character  to  their  physiognomy. 

The  Houdans,  wbich  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
hardiest  of  the  French  varieties,  in  this  country  at  least, 
resemble  the  Creve  Coeurs,  with  a  slight  difference; 
they  have  a  mottled  iTiHt.ead  of  a  black  plumaffe,  and 
their  feet  arejsenerally  furnished  with  five  toesnke  our 
Dorking.  7£ey  have  recently  come  into  considerable 
favour  in  this  country,  purely  from  their  economical 
merits,  for  they  are  certainly  not  very  handsome  fowls. 
But  their  large  size,  white  skin,  early  maturitjr,  and 
great  hardihood,  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  poultry  yards. 

Li  one  reject  they  differ  from  our  Dorkings*  a  dif- 
ference whicn  may  be  taken  as  an  advantage  or  the 
reverse.  They  are  non-sitters,  and  other  hens  must  be 
kept  to  hatch  their  eggs.  This  is  a  disadvantage,  cer- 
tamly ;  but  it  is  counterbalanced  bv  the  fact  that  th^ 
are  far  more  abundant  layers  than  Dorkings,  and  where 
eggs  are  in  demand,  are  consequently  far  superior  to 
those  of  a  breed  that  are  not  cdebrated  as  egg-pro- 
ducers. 
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EOW  TO  SAVE  MONET,  AND  TO  KEEP 

IT  SAFE 

Faict  L 

Natuke  has  taught  the  bee  to  gather  honey  for  the 
winter,  the  squirrel  to  heap  up  its  little  store  against 
a  time  of  want,  and  has  created  the  ant  a  proverb  of 
radustrious  foresight.  Man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Lusty  youth  must  provide  for  the  necessities  of  feeble 
old  age.  As  it  is  uie  duty  of  each  individual  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  in  striving  to  prolong  the  rays 
of  noonday  plenty  into  the  evening  of  decUning  life, 
so  also  it  is  the  business  of  any  government  which 
seeks  the  welfare  of  its  people  to  provide  security  for 
their  savings,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  sad  results 
of  ignorance,  of  fraud,  and  of  misrepresentation. 

lE^cent  legislation  has  tended  in  this  direction.  One 
act  in  particular  has  been  passed,  wise,  liberal,  and  at 
tJie  same  time  simple  in  its  provisions,  concerning 
which  some  remarks  are  here  offered,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  showing  how 
the  facilities  thus  furnished  may  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Several  years  a^  a  gentleman  was.  passing  through 
a  beautiful  valley  in  tla^  south  <^  Fi*ance.  Saving  no 
other  companion,  he  chatted  with  the  driver  of  the 
little  open  carriafi;e  in  which  he  was  seated.  The  man 
was  talkative  and  amusing,  and  amongst  other  gossip 
related,  as  some  folks  axe  apt  to  do,  muda  about  his  0¥m 
affairs.  He  told  how  at  one  time  he  had  been  cai^ul 
and  saving,  and  had  became  possessed  of  a  nice  little 
sum  of  money.  This  he  had  lent,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  to  a  small 
tradesman.  A  similar  custom  has  been  the  foundation 
of  many  of  our  oountiy  banks  in  England.  The  trader 
failed,  and  the  poor  fellow  lost  the  whole  of  his  earn- 
ings. He  concluded  his  story  by  saying,  with  some 
humour,  "  Sir.  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  never  save  a 


Ipeony  again."  The  traveller  disapproved,  but  could 
not  combat  this  resolution,  inasmuch  as  he  was  unable 
to  suggest  any  other  means  for  the  disposal  of  his 
sarings. 

The  Frenchman  does  not  grieve  alone  over  his  mis- 
fortunes. In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  the  working 
men  of  England  have  also  encountered  loss  and  dis- 
appointment. But  happily  there  are  few  erils  vrithout 
a  remedy.  Every  poison  has  its  antidote,  and  many  a 
victorious  general  has  learned  the  secret  of  success  in 
the  pangs  of  defeat.  Fortune  is  a  coy  nymph,  but 
often  yimds  to  a  bold  and  resolute  wooer.  Ijet  us  then 
search  out  at  once  the  origin  of  the  disaster,  and  the 
cure  for  our  troubles. 

Until  very  recently  it  was  the  fashion  -with  rich 
and  poor  to  subscribe  to  village  dnbs.    Under  a  sense 
of  the  mutual  help  and  friendship  which  shonld  pre- 
vail amongst  neighbours*  these  dmw  were  formed  with 
the  most  excellent  intentions.   The  oldest  have  been  in 
existence  from  fifty  to  eighty  years.    When  they  were 
first  started,  young  men  neely  joined.   They  were  sup- 
ported and  sanctioned  by  t^e  names  and  siwscriptions 
of  the  resident  gentry,  who  were  persons  of  respectabi- 
lity and  often  of  eminence.    For  some  years  the  funds 
accumulated;  the  annual  feast  or  the  monthly  gather- 
ing's lost  none  of  their  attractions;  fortune  aeemed  to 
simle;  gentle  gales  favoured  the  newly-launched  vemel ; 
there  was  little  sickness,  few  deaths,  good  receipts ;  in 
shorty  every  appearance  of  prosperi^.    People  ^poke 
and  acted  as  if  they  exneetea  this  ha|my  state  of  affiurs 
to  last  for  ever:  andwnynotP    But  by  degrees  evexy- 
thing  was  altered.    Grey  haurs  silvered  the  heads  of 
those  who  were  yoim^p  and  strong  and  healthy  at  the 
first  club  meeting.  Sickness  followed  upon  age.  Death 
grasped  some,  and  claimed  the  burial  fees.    The  re- 
ceipts lessened,  the  expenses  grew.  Still  a  large  reserve 
consgpacnously  figured  in  the  yearly  report.     Though 
confidence  relaxed,  hope  still  kept  her  hold.      Next 
came  a  change  of  secretaries  and  of  managers,  the 
death  of  some,  the  withdrawal  of  others,  and  a  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  all  the  patrons.    Toung  men 
ceased  to  enter  the  dab,  but  the  old  hands  oould  not, 
even  if  they^  widied,  desert  the  ship. — ^Please  God  it 
would  not  siok  in  their  time. — ^At  fast  the  inevitable 
end  approached.    A  sooie  or  two  of  tottering  old  men. 
whose  saving  youth  and  frugal  habits  had  lengthened 
out  their  years  beycmd  the  ordinary  span,  shared  the 
remnants  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  club,  and  received, 
instead  of  a  comfortable  annuity,  a  few  paltry  pounds, 
the  sole  result  of  the  dafly  self^lenial  and  prudence  of 
a  long  working  life. 

With  this  picture  almost  every  parish  in  England  is 
familiar.  There  is  very  sad  evidence  of  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  the  failure  of  these  societies  contained 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1862,  Uiere  were  to  be  seen 
in  thirty-one  of  our  union  workhouses,  no  lees  than 
two  hundred  and  Mtj  inmates  who  had  depended  upon 
clubs  which  had  been  broken  up  or  dissolved. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar  ol 
Friendly  Societies  will  afford  some  good  iliusfcrations 
of  the  numagement  of  these  dubs,  as  well  as  aome 
valuable  information  on  other  poxnts.  Mr.  Tidd  Firaitt 
is  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  of  research  on  such 
matters,  and  it  is  always  well  to  seek  the  friendly 
adrice  and  guidance  which  he  fredy  offers.  The  re* 
ports  commence  with  the  year  1856,  and  are  publisbed 
annually.  They  may  be  purchased  through  any  book- 
seller, at  a  cost  varying  from  eightpence  to  fonrt««en- 
pence  each.  Turning  then  to  these  publicatkms;,  we 
shall  find  clearly  set  forth  the  causes  of  ill  Boooess. 
Let  us  study  them  carefully.  The  stranded  disabled 
wreck  warns  the  mariner  agamst  the  dangers  of  the 
shoels  and  rocks. 

First  and  foremost  as  a  cause  of  failure,  we  mnst 
reckon  the  incorrect  and  inadequate  tables  npon  which 
the  contributions  and  payments  have  been  calculated. 
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Many  socieiiea  ha^e  admitted  all  comers  at  the  flame 
rate  of  payment,  wiUiout  respect  to  age,  health,  oi* 
employment.  This  is  manxiestly  nnsonnd.  Much 
valuable  information  has  been  gradually  collected  as 
to  the  usual  rate  of  siekiiess  at  differeai  periods  of  life. 
Ai  the  main  object  of  a  friendly  society  is  to  famish 
pecmuaiy  aid  dnring  the  times  of  ordinary  illness,  it 
IS  of  the  hijghest  importaxice  that  the  proMble  extent 
of  sa6h  claims  shonld  be  known,  in  oraer  that  the  re- 
quisite funds  should  be  provided.  Experience  teaches 
us  that  the  arerage  amount  of  bad  health  between  the 
sgee  of  eighteen  and  fifty  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days — about  one  year  in  thirty-two.  After  fifty  the 
amount  of  sickness  is  much  ereater  and  yeir  uncertain, 
because  frem  that  time  it  becomes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  true  sickness  and  the  chronic  infirmities 
of  age.  The  one  properly  asks  for  relief  from  a  sick 
club,  but  the  other  ought  to  be  proyided  for  by  super- 
annuation pay. 

Diving  further  into  detail,  and  taking  a  table  of 
calculations  in  which  ail  cases  of  inabihty  to  labour 
are  reckoned,  we  find  the  following  interesting  results. 
A  lad  of  fifteen  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  may  expect 
from  six  to  seven  and  three-quarters  days  of  illneBs  in 
each  year,  the  number  increasing  gramLally  with  the 
winteSrs  that  pass  oyer  him ;  at  thirty-fiye  the  rate  rises 
to  above  ei^ht  and  a  half  days.    Now  the  body  begins 
to  show  sbght  symptoms  of  wear  and  tear ;  at  forty 
the  chances  are  that  a  man.  is  laid  by  for  ten  and  a 
quarter  days  in  the  year.    From  this  poxnt  the  down- 
ward progress  is  more  rapid;  forty-five  gives  twelve 
and  a  hafi  days;  fifty,  sixteen  and  a  half.    The  next 
ten  years  show  a  still  more  speedy  decline,  for  sixty 
may  claim  aboye  thirty-three  days  of  rest  in  the  twelve 
months.  Life  with  its  ourdens  and  its  weaknesses  moves 
with  win{;ed  haste,  and  the  pace  becomes  more  head- 
long in  its  descent.     Threescore  years  and  tea  are 
manced  for  seventy-six  and  a  half  days  of  suffering  or 
of  debility  in  the  year ;  and  then,  last  scene  of  aU,  droop- 
ing eighty-five,  luJf  paralysed  in  mind  and  body,  muit 
patiently  endure  three  hundred  and  four  days  of  dis- 
ease out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  and  from  this 
time  the  sick  pay  becomes  a  constant  and  permaaent 
charge. 

Well  then,  if  in  the  first  instance  the  old  are  allowed 
to  join  the  club  on  the  aame  terms  as  the  young, — ^and 
those  terms  often  inadequate  in  any  case, — ^they  eat  up 
the  funds  of  the  society ;  so  that  when,  as  the  world 
i<olls  on,  the  young  in  their  turn  grow  old,  how  are 
these  to  receive  payment  out  of  a  treasury  already 
exhausted  P  Not  less  evident  is  it,  that  if  persons  are 
admitted  into  a  club  when  actually  out  of  health,  they 
must  beoome  an  excessive  drag  upon  its  resources 
The  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  the  members 
are  engaged  is  another  point  which  cannot  with  safety 
be  overlooked.  8ome  labour  is  esnecially  liable  to 
accident.  Some  kind  of  work  is  unnealthy.  Miners, 
for  instance,  painters,  and  railway  servants  are  subject 
to  the  payment  of  higher  premiums  in  any  well-re- 
prulated  society.  The  following  extract  affords  a  con- 
llnnation  of  these  views  :— 

The  Hetropolitnn  Typographical  Widow,  Oi^)!!.!!!,  or  Nominee 
Fund  was  founded  in  18&0,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  find  orphans 
I  of  deceased  persona  ooBDCoted  with  the  printing  business,  and  now 
tmmbers  aeren  hundred  snd  fiAy  members.  The  promoten  had 
very  little  information  to  guide  them  in  judging  how  many  deaths 
l^er  ceot.  might  be  expected  amoog  their  contributora,  and,  of  course, 
lipon  thift  depended  the  neoeBMrj  arrangtsnents  as  regards  the  oon- 
tributiona.  1'hey,  however,  commenced  operatioos  with  the  prudent 
intention  of  periodically  oonsulting  an  actuary  on  their  aifain, 
I  After  having  existed  five  yeai-s  they  submitted  the  results  of  their 
cx]>erience  to  on  actuary,  who  reported  that,  according  to  the  rate  of 
mortality  aflecting  the  general  public,  the  number  of  deaths  might 
have  been  expected  to  have  been  about  forty-seven,  while  the  actaal 
experience  of  the  society  showed  no  ksa  than  sercnty-siz.  At  the 
end  of  the  aeoond  period  of  fire  years,  a  similar  result  was  observed. 
The  actuary  reported  that  eighty-oine  deaths  had  ooeurred  instead 


of  aixty,  aa  might  have  been  expected  by  the  ordinaiy  rate  of  moi^ 
tality.  The  committee  state  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
society,  one  hundi*ed  and  eighty-five  deaths  hare  taken  place  amon|; 
their  membera,  and  that  of  these,  ninety-fiTe,  or  more  than  one^half, 
have  not  exceeded  fifty  years  of  age ;  foity-six,  ov  exactly  one-four th» 
have  not  exceeded  forty  years  of  age ;  and  that  the  average  at  death 
of  the  total  number  was  only  thirty>two  and  a  half  years.  They 
believe  that  the  total  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  ten  years  in  an 
institution,  with  the  number  of  members  similar  to  this  society,  ia 
almost  unpamlleled,  if  not  without  precedent.  It  shows,  they  state, 
that  there  ia  eome  cause  connected  w4th  the  profession,  not  yet  aacc;- 
tainod,  which  operates  most  prejudicially  upon  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  it;  or  if  the  profession  is  not  such  an  unhealthy  one  as 
the  statistics  of  the  fund  would  prove,  it  must  be  supposed  that  nil 
the  unhealthy  have  beoome  members  of  the  fund.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  experience  of  this  society  ia  remarimble ;  but  as  the 
benefits  promised  axe  only  obtainable  on  the  death  of  the  member, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  upon  tliem,  and 
the  society  may  therefore  be  considered  as  suoceasful ;  and  ia  now 
aware,  by  its  own  experience,  what  may  be  expected  for  the  future. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  society  were  formed,  and  undertook  to  pro- 
vide relief  in  sickness  with  equally  deficient  data  in  respect  of  sick- 
ness, for  any  special  daas,  trade,  or  profeasion,  the  result  would 
undenbtedly  be  moat  disaatroua  to  all  concerned  in  the  fund,  unleaa 
the  prudent  course  followed  by  the  managers  of  the  Typographioal 
Society  was  adopted. — See  JRegistrar* s  Report,  1860,  p.  24. 

With  one  more  quotation  we  leave  this  part  of  the 
snbject.  In  the  year  1661,  the  Benc^cial  Society,  Black 
Dog  Inn,  Havant,  Hampshire,  was  dissolved.  The  ap- 
plication for  dissolution  stated— 

That  there  were  five  supei-annuated  membera  of  the  average  age 
of  sixty-five  years,  each  receiving  10/.  8s.  per  annum,  or  52/.  per 
year,  which,  less  their  subscriptions  of  17a.  each,  was  equal  to  an 
annuity  of  47/.  15$.  per  annum,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  invested 
capital  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  210/.,  a  sum  insufAcient  to  pro- 
vide for  more  than  one-half  of  such  annuities.  And  that  the  anooal 
snbaoriptiona  of  the  remaining  forty  memben  amounted  to  only  84^. 
per  annum  (being  17a.  for  each  member),  their  average  ages  being 
fifty-«ix,  and  thia  to  provide  them  with  8a.  per  week  in  aicknesa,  4a. 
per  weelE  superannuation,  3/.  at  death,  and  a  proportion  of  the  neoea- 
aary  expenses  of  management,  which  subscriptions  are  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose.  •  .  .  The  failure  of  this  society  was  owing 
to  the  rules  providing  for  superannuation,  the  contributions  being 
wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose. 

A  small  nxmiber  of  members  is  another  obvions  canse 
of  risk  to  a  club.  The  calctdations  of  sickness  or  of 
death  are,  of  course,  drawn  from  a  certain  area,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  experience  of  what  has  actxially  oc- 
curred among  a  certain  number  of  persons  dnrmg  a 
period  of  years.  In  this  manner  tne  averages  are 
ascertained  upon  which  the  tables  of  parment  anid  of 
receipts  are  based.  If,  therefore,  a  club  consists  of 
very  few  members,  it  is  liable  to  suffer  from  a  plethora 
of  health,  and  aa  apparent  bat  deoeptiye  excess  of 
reserve;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  some  epidemic 
which  occasions  a  nm  upon  the  funds,  and  annihilates 
a  system  reared  upon  such  slight  foundations.  The 
wise  in  these  matters  say  that  two  hundred  is  the 
smallest  number  of  benefit  members  with  which  a  olub 
can  be  oocuddered  safe.  It  is  always  beet  that  a  ship 
should  be  well  manned.  ''Providence  favours  the 
strong  battahons,"  is  a  sapng  which  will  apply  to  other 
things  besides  the  operations  of  an  anny. 

During  the  year  lo58  notices  of  dissolution  were  sent 
to  the  registrar  from  fifty-eiffht  societies.  This  num- 
ber increased  year  by  year.  A  year  or  two  later  it  had 
reached  112,  and  the  report  of  1866  states  the  number 
f(Hr  Ihe  previous  year  to  have  been  no  less  than  143. 
From  the  passing  of  the  first  Friendly  Society  Act,  in 
1798,  to  Slst  December,  1858,  the  number  of  f  neudly 
societies  enrolled  and  certified  was  28,550,  and  out  of 
that  number  6850  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  causes  of 
dissolution  generally  arose  from  the  claims  made  on 
the  funds  by  pensioners,  the  small  number  of  members, 
and  the  circumstance  that  youn^  men  ceased  to  enter. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  failed  societies  in  the  report  for 
1866.  It  is  a  strange  history  of  failure ;  ajid  through 
the  mist  of  these  statistics  we  may  catch  in  fancy  a 
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dLimpse  of  many  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  of  privation. 
Two  or  three  extracts  may  prove  nseful : — 

Gnincl  Protestant  Instilntion  and  AnodAtion  of  I'OJ^  Oitrngemen's 
Sick  and  Foneral  Friendly  Societj,  Bii-d-in-Hand  Tarern,  Chapel 
Stnet,  Birkenhead ;  established,  1862 ;  dissolved  b^  members,  July, 
1865;  number  of  membei*s,  eight;  amount  of  funda,  31/.;  eoch 
member  to  receive  a  dividend  on  all  money  he  may  have  paid  into 
the  funds  since  joining  the  society. 

Surely,  if  there  was  anything  in  a  luune,  this  society 
ought  to  have  lived  and  flourished.  We  turn  to 
another : — 

Junior  Female  Friendly  Society,  Dolphin  Inn,  StafToi^;  esta- 
bliiihed,  1771;  dissolved  by  ivgistrar,  1865;  number  of  membein, 
125;  amount  of  funds,  361/.;  divided  according  to  years  of  mem- 
bership. 

Fifth  division  of  True  Brothel's,  Kocbuck  Inn,  Lower  Tottenham  ; 
established,  1844;  dissolved  by  members,  February,  1866;  number 
of  members,  twenty*five;  amount  of  funds,  70/. ;  equallv  divided 

The  epitaphs  of  the  deceased  present  a  strikitfg  uni- 
formity. The  same  incurable  disease  was  faSil  to 
them  all — consumption  of  the  purse. 

The  insecure  investment  ox  the  funds  is  another 
stone  over  which  the  managers  of  clubs  have  stumbled 
and  fallen.  It  must  be  remembered  tiiat  the  property 
of  a  club  accumulates,  and  is  laid  in  store  for  the 
necessities  of  a  future  day;  therefore  the  security 
upon  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  as  safe  as  possible. 
Safety  is  far  more  desirable  than  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Prudent  trustees  place  their  funds  in  consols  or  in 
government  savings  banks,  and  avoid  lending  upon 
personal  security,  or  embarking  in  railway  specula- 
tions. To  use  the  money  for  their  own  purposes 
exposes  them  to  susnicion,  and  exhibits  at  least  some 
tamt  of  selfish  or  of  dishonest  intention.  Here,  it  will 
be  well  to  remark,  that  a  club  is  not  sound  solely  be- 
cause its  annual  report  boasts  of  a  large  reserve :  some 
such  sum  is  essential,  not  onlv  to  the  well-being,  but 
to  the  existence  of  a  society,  it  is  its  heart,  and  with- 
out it  the  club  cannot  live;  but  the  proper  amount 
requisite  to  meet  all  claims  varies  with  circumstances, 
snch  as  the  dtoration  of  the  institution,  the  age  of  the 
members,  and  so  forth.  By  taking  the  gross  total  of 
the  ages  of  aU  the  members,  and  dividing  this  by  the 
number  of  the  members,  we  arrive  at  the  average  age 
of  the  club ;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  societv  arrives  at  the  maximum  average 
of  age  in  about  tnirty-two  years  from  the  date  of  its 
commencement.  From  this  time  the  average  appears 
to  remain  steady  at  about  forty-four  to  forty-six. 

This  experience  is  valuable,  because  the  claims 
against  a  club  vary  so  considerablv,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  members,  and  some  usedful  calculations  may 
be  formed  for  practical  purposes  upon  this  basis.  Of 
eourse,  if  the  community  is  in  bad  case,  or  if  tiiere  is 
some  reason  which  prevents  fresh  membei*s  from  join- 
ing, the  average  wiU  mount  higher;  so  that,  unless  the 
management  nas  been  ver^  good  in  its  eai'ly  life, 
failure  and  extinction  must  inevitably  ensue. 

An  extravagant  expenditure  in  tne  administration 
has  brought  many  a  club  to  ruin,  and  has  shown 
poverty  the  path  to  the  door  of  many  a  labouring  man. 
The  "  Leeds  Mercury,"  of  the  12th  of  Apiil,  1862,  has 
an  excellent  article  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the 
Boyal  Liver  Fi-iendly  Society,  it  shows  that  its  ex- 
penditure for  management  was  32  per  cent,  on  the 
entire  income.  An  institution  called  the  Friend  in 
Need  Life  Assurance  and  Sick  Fimd  Friendly  Society, 
established  in  London,  is  said  to  have  spent  25  per  cent, 
in  management  and  collection;  and  another,  named 
The  Royal  Victoria  Legal  Friendly  Society,  is  stated, 
upon  the  same  authority,  to  have  spent  no  less  than 
44  per  cent,  for  similar  purposes.  An  expenditure  on 
this  scale  must  be  simply  nimous. 

The  meeting  of  village  clubs  at  public-houses  ha<i 


led,  in  many  instances,  to  a  very  injurious  system  of 
extravagance.  The  Registrai^s  report  for  the  year 
1859  contains  the  following  letters : — 

Sir, — ^Wa  are  members  of  Court  — ,  No.  -— « of  the  Aocieiit  Order 
of  Foresters  Friendly  Society,  held  ai  the  ,  ia  the  Coanty  «i 

'  Our  anniveimry  will  take  place  in  June.     The  scarf  and 

horn  and  ribbon  will  cost,  at  a  low  rate,  Ss. ;  dinner  and  band,  4s. ; 
day*s  work,  2s.  6d. ;  total,  14s.  6d. ;  and  if  we  do  not  attend  the 
anniversary  the  coramiltee  say  they  will  inflict  a  fine  of  2s.  6if., 
which  is  a  heavy  fine  on  us  that  havo  got  families  to  keep. 

A  secretary  of  another  friendly  society  writes  as 
follows  :— 

Sir, — Our  dub  is  held  at  a  public-house,  which  hnngs  npoo 
each  member  annually  the  following  unnecessary  expenses : — 

5.  d. 

Annual  Feast  Dinner  ...     2  0 

Drink 0  G 

Loss  of  Day 2  6 

Drink  at  Monthly  Meetings    .     3  0 


This  is  a  low  average 


8     0 


i 


So  each  member  pays  annually  15s.  into  the  fund  of  hia  dub,  and  it 
costs  him  8s^  to  do  so.  Many  members  think  it  would  be  better  il 
the  rules  which  lead  to  such  uselew  expense  were  doae  away  with; 
and  it  would  be  a  gi*eat  blessing  and  a  moral  good  if  the  dub  were 
taken  away  from  the  public-house  altogether. 

These  letters  speaJc  volumes. 

However,  there  is  no  plea,stire  in  cnlling  a  nose^y 
of  noxious  flowers,  and  there  is  no  use  in  repeating 
tales  of  mismanagement  and  of  failure,  exc^it  so  far 
as  they  may  serve  for  a  beacon  to  warn  futuro  adven-  , 
turers.  One  caution  must  be  especially  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  all  persons  likdv  to  become  benefit 
members  of  any  olub.  Let  them  oy  no  meaae  enter  a 
club  which  is  not  both  registered  and  certified.  In 
order  that  they  may  obtain  a  position  in  the  ^e  of 
the  law,  all  societies  are  coxnpeUed  to  subimt  their 
rules  to  the  inspection  of  the  Registrar.  But  tlds  is 
no  test  whatever  of  their  safety.  They  should  also  be 
certified  by  an  experienced  and  fully  qualified  London 
actuary.  His  duty  is  to  examine  thoroughlT  th^ 
tables  and  calculations  upon  which  the  scale  of  sub> 
scriptions  and  privile^  is  based,  and  to  certify  that 
the  system  is  one  which,  so  far  as  man  can  foresee, 
must  insure  stability.  Of  course,  the  clubs  founded 
upon  sound  principles  appear  to  be  dearer  than  tho^ 
which  adopt  the  low  and  old-fashioned  rates.  But 
which  is  really  the  cheapest  in  the  end?  The  dub 
which,  conducted  with  prudence,  is  able,  after  a  Ion? 
career,  still  to  perform  its  engagements  to  the  utmost, 
and  which  raises  no  hopes  wliich  it  cannot  ultimatelr 
f  ulfilr-or  that  which,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  a  mo-  , 
mentary  popularity  and  display,  spends  its  prime  in 
feasting  and  in  negligence,  and  then  fails  at  last  at  thtr  ' 
critical  moment  P  f^esidents,  vice-presidents,  patrons 
treasurers,  auditors,  honorary  members,  et  hoe  g€nn^ 
tmrne  [all  such  people],  act  with  wisdom  whenever  th^y 
insist  upon  the  affairs  of  the  dub,  to  which  tiiey  leD%' 
their  names,  being  carefully  overlooked  by  an  actuary' 
at  least  once  in  five  years.  If  the  funds,  on  the  occ^!- 
sion  of  these  quinqnennial  visitations,  show  a  surpla^:. 
^ter  providing  for  all  present  and  future  liabilities. :. 
bonus  majr  be  declared  and  divided  amon^  the  mem- 
bers. This  would  go  far  towards  creating  a  goo<i 
name  for  the  dub.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ther^ 
appeared  to  be  a  deficiency,  this  might  be  met  by  a:, 
increase  of  the  subscriptions,  or  by  some  other  sligl  t 
sacrifice. 

The  old  clubs  arc  passing  away :  the  garb  they  wecj 
is  not  suited  to  the  nineteenth  century.  There  h^ 
been  a  sad  mortality  amongst  them,  and  some  peopk 
even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there  is  not  one  in.  the 
country  which  is  thoroughlv  healthy  and  sound.  Yv*.. 
in  their  d?vys  of  vigour  and  of  prosperity,  if  they  huil 
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failings,  tbty  were  not  without  Tirtoes.  The  dark 
shades  of  the  picture  hftTe  been  carefuUj  drawn;  let 

tia  attempt  a  aheht  sketch  of  the  brighter  aide.  That 
strong^  feeling  lAiicb  Uict  o&Ued  f orUi,  r^TU'ding  the 
dutj-  and  the  pleaeure  of  tnatual  help  ana  aupport  in 
sionieM  and  in  age,  wsa  something  more  than  neigh- 
bonrlT;  it  waa  Chriatian.  The  aunnal  teaat,  the 
montnlj  meeting,  the  association  of  rich  and  poor,  the 
union  of  p&trons  and  of  benefit  membera,  the  friendlj 
^lasa,  the  cheerful  gossip,  tbe  talk  of  the  Tillage,  the 
luqoirj  after  absent  fnends  —  that  stout  old  man, 
aeated  in  the  BauBhine  on  a  bench  beside  the  inn  doov. 


who  is  father  of  the  club,  and  yet  has  not  dii^wn  a 

penoT  from  its  funda,  has  a  son  servine  in  India  or 
the  Mediterranean — the  jolly  laugh,  the  hearty  grip  of 
the  hand,  the  cementing  of  fi-iendahip,  the  i-eooucilia- 
tion  of  enmitiea  on  the  festival  day— all  these  good 
things  ore  Tonifihing  like  ghosts  in  the  abode  of  the 
cold  systems  of  modem  theoriHta;  and  we  feel  half 
di^osed  to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  our 
ancient  allies,  and  to  maintain  stoutly  that  the  mis- 
chief lies  less  in  their  use  than,  in  their  abuse. 
(nbtoKitimuiiL} 


SONNY,  AND   TEE  PALM-OIL    TEADE. 

The  Bonny  River,  in  Western  Africa,  ia  one  of  the 
great  resorts  of  our  traders  with  the  African  coast. 
Situated  near  its  month  is  the  town  of  Bonny,  whci-e 
an  eitensive  trade  in  palm-oilis  carried  on.  The  sketch 
from  which  our  engraTing  is  taken  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  commandei'  of  a  vesBel  which  recently  visited 
the  loc^ty,  who  also  supplies  os  with  the  following 
information  respecting  it : — 

"  Bonny  has  been  known  to  the  English  as  well  as 
tbe  Portuguese  for  over  200  years,  and  was  at  one  time 
the  greatest  and  most  favourite  mart  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Aa  many  as  13,000  or  14,000  slavca  tave 
changed  masters  hero  in  the  conrse  of  the  twelve 
monttis.  It  is  near  the  principal  mart  of  the  palm- 
oil  trade,  and  many  thousand  tons  are  bartered  for  in 
Ihe  year. 

"  The  mode  of  trade  here,  which  ma^  be  taken  as  on 
example  of  that  in  the  other  palm-oil  marts,  is  both 
amoaiDg  and  interesting.  All  ships  nrriving  in  Bonny 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  have  several  forms  to  go 


through  before  they  con  commence.  If  the  vessel  is  a 
Lirge  one— say  from  COO  to  700  tons— the  first  thing 
attended  to,  alter  coming  to  a  proper  berth,  ia  to  woor 
with  two  anchors;  then  the  saila  are  unbent,  and  run- 
ning gear  nnrove,  top-gallant  masts  and  yards  sent 
down,  and  the  decks  clcai'cd  of  all  spars  and  unneces- 
sary lumber,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  coopers. 
The  ship  is  next  hanaed  all  over  with  m.its,  which  are 
got  from  the  ahoro ;  it  is  then  thoraughly  defined  and 
whitowaahed  as  far  oa  practicable,  especially  '.he  fore- 
castle {this  is  what  onght  to  be  done,  althoug'.i  in  some 
coses  neglected).  If  the  ship  has  no  trod;  hulk  the 
cabin  is  converted  into  a  shop,  where  all  the  'fancy* 
thinga,  such  as  cloth,  handkerchiefs,  caps,  beads,  Iook- 
ing-glasscs,  knives,  ci-ockcry  ware,  sSirts,  4c.,  ai-e 
ranged  in  order;  the  powder  is  kept  in  the  magazine, 
the  muskets,  tobacco,  mm,  salt,  and  such  like,  in  the 
hold.  When  all  is  prepared,  a  gun  is  fired  and  the 
eusi^  hoisted,  as  a  sign  that  the  ship  is  ready  for 
trading ;  but  no  trader  comes  off  until  the  king  or  bis 
head  man  has  been  on  board  to  receive  bis  dash 
(present).     This  ecneraU^  consists  of  some  of  the 


better  articles,  and  sometimes  a 


y  chair,  a  '  dress ' 
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sword,  or  an  ofieer's  rod  coat,  with  a  profiuioii  of  g(AA 
lace  and  bnttona,  a  case  of  beer  or  \maiAj,  and  wi 
fortli.  In  the  iii«an  time  tbe  coopen  are  Vept  hard 
&t  worir  getting  the  treftcle  pimcheofift  read;.  Aese 
are  all  ofthB  best  aort,  wilii  extra  hoopa  on,  and  h«»e 
a  private  mark  on  Ae  beads. 

"  Aft«r  hia  Mjye*^  has  received  his  tUuih,  and  in  all 
probability  beconre  intoxicated,  he  retnms  on  Kbare 
in  great  ataie,  amidat  the  ftrinK  of  ^ns  and  maaheta, 
the  blowing  of  coneh  aheUa,  and  other  ■tmcBrthlrnoMeB. 
Then  commeikces  the  bueineaa  with  the  traders.  A 
cast  of  oil,  averaging  150  to  170  gallone,  ia  bartered 
for  so  many  '  bara,'  whatever  the  number  may  bo  that 
ia  current  at  the  time  with  the  other  ahipe — BOmetimee 
TO  and  other  timea  aa  high  aal20.  A  'bar'  ia  aomnch 
of  each  article ;  for  instance,  so  many  fathoms  of  cloth 
go  to  a  bar,  so  much  powder,  so  moch  mm,  ^.,  the 
trader  receiving  part  on  first  agreement,  and  tbe  re- 
quisite nnmber  of  trade  poncheons  he  may  require. 
He  also  gets  a  '  book ;'  for  every  bit  of  paper  that  is 
written  on,  if  it  is  only  as  large  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  is  called  a  '  book '  by  the  nativea.  This  paper 
states  that  '  Jack  Pepper-Pot,'  or  '  Tom  Frying-Pan,' 
or '  Bottle  of  Beer,'  has  received  so  many  bara  m  part 
payment  for  ao  much  oil.  With  regard  to  their  comical 


a  tbey  seem  rather  pleaaed  than  otherwise,  and 
introducing  themselv        '"  '  "  '''' 

gnsto, '  I  is  Lord  Nelsoi 


whan  introducing  themsefvea  will  tcE  yon  with  great 
gosto,  '  I  is  Lord  Nelson,'  or  whatever  they  may  nave 
been  christened  or  nicknamed.  Ton  cannot  offend 
them  more  serionalT  than  to  call  tbem  by  a  wrong 
name.  Some  of  tfieae  people  are  Tery  chathr  amd 
amnaing  when  ^on  come  to  know  their  '  npside  down ' 
way  of  palarenng.  If  yon  are  an  old  friend,  the  firvt 
aalute  is,  '  Ah,  yon  lib,'  '  good  many  moon  me  no  look 
you,'  ■Whatyouhabgoodforchap?' Which  means  that 
the  speaker  u  aware  Toa  are  alire,  for  many  months 
has  not  seen  you,  and  hare  yon  anything  good  to  eat. 

"  The  trade  pcmcheona  are  taken  up  conntry,  and  jve 
sometime*  a  week  ot  a  fortnight  before  being  retomed. 
As  soon  aa  the  oil  is  brought  akmgside  and  mnsted  on 
board,  it  ia  tried,  to  find  if  it  ia  adnlt0ai«d  or  any 
water  ia  in  it.  The  terterv  are  made  of  iron,  and  are 
half  an  vaA  roand,  aboot  six  feet  long,  with  a  nnmliCT 
of  small  MHBMrtmmta  vawmA  arer  with  a  dide. 
When  insesiM  into  the  cask  the  slide  is  shnt,  coieting 
all  tbelto)ea,batwbenat  the  bottom  the  slide  iadrvwn 
up,  and  the  oil  mna  into  these  boles ;  the  slide  ia  shot 
again,  and  the  tester  drawn  np,  with  samplefl  of  oil 
from  all  parts  of  the  cask.  It  is  nort  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  any  that  has  a  suapicions  look  is  put  into 
a  brass  frying-pan  and  heated  over  the  fire.  It  is 
then  poured  on  to  a  wliite  dish  or  plate,  and  if 
there  is  any  water  it  will  soon  ahow  itself  in  small 
bubbles. 

"  Tbe  oaaks  for  receiving  the  oil  are  all  carefully 
staved,  and  bedded  (empty)  in  the  hold;  a  canvaa  or 
leather  hose  ia  fixed  to  a  hole  in  the  deck,  the  oil  ia 
started  on  deck  into  a  tube  attached  to  the  hose, 
and  the  empty  casks  filled  by  means  of  the  hoae. 
Small  breakers  are  made  to  fit  all  aorta  of  places  where 
oi'dinary  puncheona  cannot  go.  The  hold  is  kept 
beautifully  clean  with  whitewash,  and  all  the  casks 
also  after  being  filled  and  bunged  up.  The  trade 
puncheons  and  other  articles  that  are  not  immediately 
wanted  on  board  are  kept  on  shore  in  tbe  cask  house. 

"  In  Bonny  the  natives  worship  the  igusna,  which 
they  call  '  Jem,  Jem ;'  and  these  disgnstiiig-looking 
aniuiala  are  allowed  to  go  anywhere,  and  no  one  must 
molest  them.  A  cooper  of  one  of  the  vessels  (not  a 
regular  trader)  once  killed  one  of  these  brotea,  and  if 
he  had  not  sot  out  of  the  wav  be  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  Aa  it  was.  the  veasel  had  to  leave,  and  was 
not  ;Jlowed  to  take  a  aiugle  article,  even  so  much  as  a 
cocoa-uut.  'They  keep  oue  of  these  animals  aahore  in 
what  they  call  the  '  Jem  Jem  hoaae,'  and  every  one  givea 
him  something  to  chap  (Ciitl." 
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tLSXANDEB 

I  POPE  was  bora 

?  in  LondoB  in  tb« 

^  year  1683.     Hit 

istbsr,    »    pnn- 

I,   retired  to 
^  Binfield,       near  I 
t  Windsor  Forest, 
E  when     the     boy 
^  waa  about  twdre  ! 
J  years  old,  carry-  | 
mg  with  him  the  ' 
is  property,  which   I 
to  20,00(M.     From 
which  wan  kept  in  | 
I  drew  what  be  re-  ' 
1  tboa  oonaiderably 
B  coital  before  it   i 
hiason.    IlKboy,  | 
a  weak,  pimT  follow,  early  ahowed  a  taste  for  atady,   i 
and  especially  for  poetry.    He  wrote  veraea  wken  a  I 
child.  Mid  benime  an  author  at  sixteen.     'Sa  acquired 
Greek  and  Latin  with  the  aid  ot  a  Bomisl)  priest,  for  , 
hia  parenta  wen  Boman  Catholics,  and  he  aSaa  qibckly  I 
gained  a  knowledge  at  FraiA  uid  Italiu.    ffia  eager- 
ness for  knowle^e  was  insatiable.    Few  moi  ever  | 
studied  with  more  energy,  and  still  fewer  have  gained 
a  high  rntotation   at  so   early   an  age.      Pope  was   I 
famom  before  he  was  twenty,  and  from  tiuA  time  till 
hia  death,  in  1744,  he  was  the  most  prominent  man  of 
letters  in  the  conntry.     It  would  be  a  kmg  and  tedioas   . 
story  to  rdata  all  tae  jealousy  and  irritaLQitj  which 
the  poet's  anoceea  occasioned,  sad  whi^  it  mMt  b« 
owned,  were  frequently  provoked  bj  Ui  ntin  or  I^Ug 
conduct.     Hia  enemies,  indeed,  ■rmn  ti^mi  threatosed 

Cnnal  chastiaement;    and  when  be  walked  oat  at 
ckoiham  he  was  accnatomed  to  eanr  loaded  piatolB.   | 
Pope's  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  gain  a  gnat  tuaae,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  aim  he  resorted  to  tricka  and  anb. 
terfn^ea  imworthy  of  an  Engliah  gentleman. 

It  IS  pleasanter,  however,  to  dweU  npon  the  virtnes  : 
of  a  man  of  genius  than  npon  his  frailties,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  much  of  what  we  disappriive  ' 
in  Pope's  condnct  may  be  traced  to  bodily  disease.  Hi  s 
whole  life  was  one  ol  sufiering.     He  was  deformed  in 
person,  and  so  feeble  that  he  bad  to  be  dressed  and 
tended  tike  a  child.    He  was  laced  in  stays  to  keep  faim   I 
ereot,  and  waa  ao  small  that  at  table  it  was  necesaary  I 
to  place  him  in  a  high  chair.     "  His  legs,"  aays  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  were  so  el^dcr  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk 
with  three  pairs  «E  stockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and 
off  by  the  mud,  for  he  waa  not  able  to  dress  or  undress 
himself,  and  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rose  without  ht-lp.~ 
Even  in  the  night  he  required  assistance,  and  would  . 
often  call  np  a  servant  for  coffee,  or  for  pen  and  pap^r.  ' 
He  waa  careful,  however,  to  give  a  recompense  for  thii 
trouble;  and  "Lord  Oxford's  aervant  doclarett  that  in 
the  house  where  her  busiueas  was  to  answer  Ua  call, 
she  would  not  ask  for  wages."    Pope,  indeed,  couJd  bo 
sometimes  very  generous,  and  at  other  timea  aJmo^ 
miserly.    He  seemed,  we  are  told,  to  be  cJ  an  opinion.  . 
not  very  nncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  nioiKj  I 
ia  to  want  everytHng.     One  of  bis  miserly  habita  wai 
to  write  his  verses  on  the  backs  of  letters,  and  this 
made  his  friend  Swift  call  him  "  paper-sparing  Pope," 

Fame,  however,  was  dearer  to  tiim  than  moner.  He 
made  poet:T  Ws  chief  buginese,  and  hia  chief  pleasur-: 
was  dorived  from  the  flattery  or  honeat  pruae  <^  ericic« 
and  of  friends. 

The  interest  of  Pope's  life  lies  mainly  in  tiie  record 
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of  his  literary  undartakiiigB.  In  his  case  the  mind  was 
strong^  enonch  to  overcome,  in  large  measure,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Dody.  The  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  a  poem 
^mtten  when  he  was  twentj-one,  displays,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  sach  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  as  are 
not  often  attained  by  the  matnrest  ase  and  longest  ex- 
perience." Four  years  afterwards  ne  nndert^k  the 
translation  of  Homer,  which  is  still  so  widdy  read  by 
schoolboys ;  and  before  that  time  he  had  composed  the 
most  ezqaxBite  of  ^  all  his  poems,  the  ^'  Rape  of  the 
Lock."  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  charm  of  this 
poem :  it  is  so  graceful,  so  brilliant,  so  rich  in  f ancYi  so 
perfect  in  the  rersification,  that  the  reader  fresh  nrom 
its  penxsal  is  apt  to  think  that  no  praise  has  done  full 
jiutice  to  the  merits  of  the  piece.  A  sofa  formed  a 
theme  for  Cowper,  and  the  fact  that  Lord  Petre  had 
cut  o£F  a  lock  of  Miss  Farmer's  hair,  was  enough  to 
stimulate  the  genius  of  Pope.  The  picture  of  the 
heroine  may  be  here  transcribed,  but  the  poem,  like 
most  fine  works  of  art»  cannot  be  properly  estimated 
by  fragments : — 

On  her  white  breast  a  ipiirkUng  croat  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those ; 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  thie  sun,  her  eves  the  gazers  strike, 
And  h'ke  the  sun,  they  snine  on  all  alike ; 
Yet  gi-aceful  ease  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  fiiults  to  hide. 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  fiuse  and  yon'll  forget  them  all. 

Pope,  as  has  been  mentioned,  lived  at  this  period  of 
his  life  with  his  parentc^  near  Windsor  Forest,  and  in  his 
poem  of  that  name  he  has  endeavoured,  but  with  very 
partial  success,  to  celebrate  the  beauty  of  the  soenery. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  knew  more  of  men  than  of  nature ; 
he  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  society,  and  no  man  was 
iess  fitted  for  solitude  or  for  rural  deLi^hts. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  in  his  character  is 
his  devotion  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  his  affection 
for  a  few  intimate  friends.    By  the  publication  of  the 
translation  of  Homer  the  poet  had  secured  independence 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old ;  and  he  therefore  per- 
suaded his  parents  to  remove  to  Twickenham,  where  he 
had  purchased  a  house.    His  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  divided  between  Binfield  and  Twickenham.    In 
the  former  place  he  gained  his  reputation,  and  in  the 
latter  he  enjoyed  it.    At  Twickenham,  Pope  gathered 
around  him  the  most  illustrious  men  of  tne  day,  and 
there  he  amused  himself  with  landsci^  gardening, 
with  the  formation  of  a  grotto,  and  of  a  tunnel  beneaui 
the  public  road,  on  each  side  of  which  the  property  lay, 
and  with  adding  columns  and  porticoes  to  lus  house. 
In  these  pleasing  pursuits  he  found  rural  contentment 
andrelief  from  study.    Here  he  entertained  the  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  lived  near  him,  or  who 
were  drawn  to  the  spot  by  his  friendship.    Lady  Mary 
Montagu,  with  whom  Pope   fell    in   love  first  and 
qnarelled  afterwards,  resided  at  Twickenham.    BoUng- 
broke  had  a  house  at  Dawley,  Lord  Burlington  at 
Chiswick.     Dukes  and  bishops,  countesses,  and  lord 
chancellors,  flocked  to  the  poet*s  home,  and  met  there 
on  a  social  and  equal  footing  the  statesmen  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  day.  "  I  am  not  a  day,"  he  writes,  "  with- 
out what  they  call  elegant  company ;"  and  adds  that  he 
partly  enjoys  this  course  of  life  and  partly  regrets  it. 
Mere,  too,  he  watched  over  his  motner  with  tender 
solicitude,  until  her  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

**You  are  the  most  dutiful  son,'*  writes  Swift,  "I 
bave  ever  known  or  heard  of,  which  is  a  felicity  not 
hapx>ening  to  one  in  a  million;"  and  Dr.  Johnsoi^ 
alluding  to  Pope's  filial  piety,  says,  "  Life  has,  amonjl 
its  sootliing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  f^ 


give  than  such  a  son."  In  1732  Pope  lost  his  intimate 
mend,  Jdui  €ki]r,  end  the  next  year  his  mother  died. 
"Writing  some  time  afterwards  to  8wift,  he  says : — 
"  I  have,  indeed,  room  enough ;  nothing  but  myself  at 
home.  The  kind  and  hearty  housewife  is  dead.  The 
{^reeable  and  instructive  neighbour  is  gone.  Tet  my 
house  is  enlarged,  and  the  gardens  extend  and  flourish, 
as  knowing  nothing  of  the  ^ests  they  have  lost.  I 
have  more  fruit  trees  and  kitchen  garden  than  you 
have  any  thought  of;  nay,  I  have  melons  and  pine- 
apples of  my  own  growOu"  To  another  Mend  he 
wntes : — **  I  am  now  as  busy  pTanting  for  mvself  aa  I 
was  lately  in  planting  for  another ;  and  I  thank  God 
for  every  wet  day,  and  for  every  fog  that  g^ves  me  the 
headache  but  proq>erB  my  works.  They  will,  indeed, 
outlive  me,  but  I  am  pleased  to  tfauik  my  trees  will 
aflSord  fruit  and  sihade  to  others  when  I  shall  want 
them  no  more." 

The  labour  of  the  poet's  mind  still  remains,  and  has 
no  mark  of  decay ;  but  little  is  now  left  at  Twickei^am 
in  token  of  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  house  has 
been  pulled  down  and  three  others  occupy  the  place ; 
the  grotto,  indeed,  exists,  but  the  whole  aspect  of  it  is 
changed;  the  shrubberies  are  destroyed,  and  the  only 
mementoes  of  Pope  are  a  few  lofty  trees  which  were 
planted  by  his  own  hand. 

Pope,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
weepmg  willow  into  England.  The  story  runs  that  he 
discovered  some  twigs  wrapped  round  an  article  sent 
from  abroad,  and  planted  one  of  them  in  his  garden.  A 
willow  sprung  up,  from  which  numberless  slips  were 
taken,  some  to  be  planted  in  England,  others  to  be  sent 
abroad.  The  old  tree,  full  of  years  and  honours,  died  in 
180L 

.  As  a  poet.  Pope  is  remarkable  for  felicity  of  expres- 
sion and  condensation  of  thought.  No  one  better 
understood  the  use  of  words.    He  says  himself — 

True  case  in  writiog  comes  firotn  ai-t,  not  chance. 
As  those  move  easiet  who  have  learnM  to  dance — 

and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  was  bom  a  poet,  he  im- 

Cved  his  native  gift  by  the^most  assiduous  study.  He 
rarely  a  lofty  imagination,  he  never  touches  our 
deepest  feelings,  he  has  none  of  that  poetic  beauty  so 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  every  sensitive  pei-son 
feels  when  reading  Spenser  or  Milton,  Coleridge  or 
Wordswoith.  Pope's  poetir,  it  must  be  owned,  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  The  finished  neatness,  the  trenchant 
satire,  the  perfect  rhythm,  the  occasionid  humour,  the 
frequent  wit,  the  vigorous  good  sense,  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  a  full  mind,  and  the  force  of  an  acute  one — 
these  are  the  charactenstics  of  his  genius,  and  these,  it 
can  scarcdy  be  doubted,  will  preserve  it  from  corrup- 
tioiL  Pope  is  comparatively  little  read  in  the  present 
day;  but  he  is  as  much  quoted  as  ever,  and  tnere  is 
probably  no  poet  in  the  language,  with  the  exception 
of  Shakespeare,  whose  lines  are  so  frequently  employed 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  society.  They  ai*e  lite- 
rally familiar  as  household  words,  even  to  uiose  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  origin.  There  ai*e,  we  think,  few 
of  our  readers  who  will  not  recognize  the  following : — 

A  little  learning  ia  a  dnngeroas  thing. 

An  honest  man  'a  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

The  feaai  of  reason  and  the  Bow  of  aoul. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

In  wit,  a  man ;  simplidtj,  a  child. 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches ;  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  beVerei  hit  own. 

Pope's  life,  a  "  long  disease,"  as  he  himself  terms  it, 
lastea  until  he  was  mty-eiz.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
^ay » 1744,  and  was  buried  near  his  father  and  mothez 
in  T^^^^^'^^^^^^"^  Church.  A  tablet  to  hia  memorjr  was 
^g^(^  there  by  Bishop  Warburton,  but  no  nationaJ 
?  otv^ment  maxVa  t\ie  -public  esteem  of  this  great  mastei 
^\  5idflfitic  poetry. 
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CHILDBEirS  GAMES— continued  from  page  m, 
THE  SUK  AND  KABTH. 


A  tall  bliild,  or  a  little  one  on  a  chair,  ahould  be  pboed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  for  the  Bun,  irhicfa,  on  account  of  its  dis- 
tance, may  be  allowed  to  look  smaller  than  the  earth.  A  ring 
is  then  formed  to  represent  the  earth ;  the  ring  most  turn  slowly 


round  and  round,  imitatU^  the  double  motiaa  of  the  earth 
lonnd  its  own  axis  and  round  the  sun.  One  or  two  children, 
for  the  moon,  may  run  round  the  earth. 


great      and        glo  -   rioua       sun,  K    •    ver      shin  •   ing  up    -    on        liigh, 


^m 


Worm  -  ing 


all  he 

2. 


shines      up   -    on. 


g-Lg-l 


^^ 


Ever  rolls  the  mighty  earth 

Through  the  heavens,  calm  and  bright ; 
Evury  day  she  turns  once  round, 

Into  dark  and  into  light. 

8. 

This  side,  turning  towards  the  sun. 

Is  in  day,  and  has  the  L'gUt ; 
Tliat  side,  turned  the  other  way, 

Sees  him  not,  and  is  in  night 


Giv   -   ing     light    tlirough 

4. 


all 


As  she  turns,  ahe  onward  xoUs, 

In  a  circle  round  the  sun ; 
Bhe  has  rolled  once  round  each  year 

Ever  since  her  race  begun. 

5. 

Ever  shines  the  eentle  moon. 
Round  the  eaitn  her  course  is  run  ; 

Turning  alwavs  round  and  round. 
As  tlie  earth  about  the  sun. 


C. 


But  wc  see  the  gentle  moon 
Only  in  the  darksome  night ; 

For  by  day  the  burning  sun 
Shines,  and  hides  her  smaller  light. 


the        sky. 


THE 

Eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  children  form  a  ring,  joining  hands, 
four  of  the  children  as  leaders  being  placed  at  equal  distances, 
that  the  ring  may  be  easily  divided  into  four :  the  points  of  the 
compass  should  also  be  ascertained,  and  the  leaders  placed  to 
correspond  with  them.  During  the  first  four  lines  they  move 
round  to  the  right ;  at  the  fifth  they  stop,  let  go  hands,  and  each 
turns  half  round  ;  they  tlien  join  hands  again  and  move  round 
witli  all  backs  to  the  centre ;  at  **  La,  la,*'  turn  half  round 
again  and  dance  as  at  fir^t.  Second  verse,  all  stop  and  lot 
go ;  each  child  turns  himself  round  and  round  to  the  left.    At 


BING. 

**  Join  again,"  they  take  hands,  the  two  leaders  north  and  south 

meet  in  the  centre,  drawing  the  ting  thus  CO;  ftt  "  Baek  agun. 

they  retire,  and  east  and  west  meet,  drawing  the  ring  thos  ^  ; 

at  '*  North,"  these  retire,  and  all  four  meet,  drawing  Ihe  tio^ 

thusPQ.    At  "La,  la,"  they  danoe  round  again  to  the  le& 

Third  verse,  the  ring  separates  into  four  small  ones,  wbioh 
to  the  right;  at  "Now  again,"  the  large  ring  is 
formed,  and  dances  round  to  tlte  left. 


^    t 


Hand     in    hand    we       join     to   dance     In      a        cir    -     do       large     and   wide.     To     the    right    "Vt 


i^_C-fJ^^=?-nrr>f-C3^!4^^=yrTtf=i^ 


turn      a  -  round,     Stop  -  ping     gni  -   ly       side      by     side.       E  -  ver  round    and     round     and     rooad. 


Mg  Jice  ^^Jirnrr 


nx 


Turns   the    world      a    -    bout      the      sun,    And     we,    too,   would    turn     a -round,   AU     at    onoe»     or 


one        by      one.      La,      la,      la,      la,      la,      la,     la,       hi,      la.     La,     !&»     1a,     1<^>     1^     l*^*     1a,     l^ 


2. 
Now  stand  still  and  let  go  hands. 

To  the  left  eac^  rouna  may  go ; 
Join  again,  and  north  and  south 

Both  may  meet  and  form  a  bow. 
Back  again,  and  east  and  west 

Each  may  now  the  other  greet ; 
North  and  south  and  east  and  west 

An  may  in  the  centre  meet. 
la,  la,  la,  &e. 


3. 
Now  some  little  circles  make. 

Turning  to  the  right,  this  way ; 
Bound  and  round,  in  perfect  time. 

As  goes  the  world  nom  day  to  day. 
Now  again  we  join  to  danoe 

In  one  circle  large  and  wide, 
Turning  to  the  left  this  time, 

Stepping  gaily  side  by  side. 
La,  la,  la,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

COHTLICT. 

JANKOWSKX.  aa  became  a.  pupil  of  the  school  of 
Metz,  liad  formed  »  plan  of  campaign.  The  onlj 
□iiBtiaJce  was,  that  he  had  made  it  a  little  too  elaborate. 
It  pleased  him  to  regard  the  band  of  the  eight  or  nine 
liundred  men  produced  bj  Stauitsa  and  the  diitrict 
aromid  in  th«  light  of  a  regular  aruij.    He  divided 


this  army  into  two  wings,  keeping  the  left  ving  for 
himself,  and  giving  the  command  of  the  right  to  his 
friend  and  Ueutemmt  Ferrari.  This  however  raised  a 
question  of  precedence.  The  chief  of  the  London 
Committee  considered  himaeU  Ferrari's  superior  in 
rank.  Moreover,  he  had  seen  active  service,  having 
ivitnesaed  a  considerable  amount  of  atreet-fighting  in 
the  year  1848. 
Jankowski,  on  the  sr^gestion  of  Konrndin,  offered 
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the  practised  revolationist  the  appointment  of  chief  of 
the  staif,  which  gare  him  the  right  of  directing  the 
strategical  operations  of  the  whole  force.  The  tactical 
pai-t  of  the  basiness  now  alone  concerned  Jankowaki, 
the  chief  maintained. 

"  He  has  no  staff  to  be  chief  of,"  observed  Konradin ; 
'*  and  the  Black  Man  knows  the  wayabont  the  conntrj 
better  than  he  does.  Bnt  he  can  act  as  your  aide-de- 
camp, and  as  a  sort  of  officer  of  all  work." 

Something  of  the  jealousy  and  insubordination, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  developed  in  all  armies  im- 
provised on  an  insurrectionary  basis,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  principle  of  authority,  showed  itsdf  in  other  grades- 
One  man  who  did  not  mind  dying  for  his  country  in 
the  capacity  of  lieutenant  objected  to  do  so  as  corporal ; 
and  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  threatened  to 
turn  round  and  ride  home  unless  a  distinct  understand- 
ing were  come  to  beforehand  that  he  was  to  receive  no 
orders  from  the  Black  Man.  Jankowski  explained  to 
him  that  if  he,  Jankowski,  chose  to  send  orders 
through  the  Black  Man,  and  to  entmat  tha  Black 
Man  with  the  direction  of  the  lint  dt  aurch,  the 
cavalry,  like  the  infantry,  would  have  to-  obey ;  and 
that  as  for  riding  home,  any  <»»  lowring  tl^  camp 
without  permission  would  be  i^t. 

"  I  shall  wont  a  proTast-mfhal,**  said  Jankowski 
to  Konradin,  "  if  this  sort  of  tiling  contiaues." 

*'  It  will  be  all  right  <fireetly  they  see  the  Busaiaiis," 
answered  Konradin.  '^They  ara  foil  of  impulse,  and 
the  only  rivalry  will  be  as  to  whicsk  shall  get  nearest 
the  enemy." 

"  I  don't  wank  tint»  etibher,"  replied  JaakowdcL 
The  coamandbr  of  tiie  cavalry  now  rode  up  to 
Jaukowrifa^  and  saluting  him,  told  him  that  he  had  a 
hundred  vsil  ant  only  fifty  horses. 
*^llle  otiMr  fifty  are^ at  the  count V'  said  Jankowski. 
**  He  might  as  well  send  the  fifty  unmounted  men  to 
taka  them,"  sufj^gested  the  count,  who  was  himself  on 
the  point  of  retaming  home. 

Konradin;  now  committed  an  act  of  greai  impru*' 
dence.  JdNnr  gpping^  op  the  horaes-  he  eonld  not  make 
ap  his  mind  to  rsmain  qnisdy  at  home — thongii^  if 
seriously  oompvMuesdL  in.  idle  inanixeotkm,  he  might 
lose  not  merely  Ihis  liberty  or  his  life,  but  hie  ertabe. 
A  man's  life  doee  not  last  long;  but  Eoniwdln's 
ancestral  inhmtaona,  or  what  lemained  of  it  after  ano- 
OBSsive  confiscations!  had  been  in,  his  ftimily  ftxr  four 
eentories,  and  it  was-  still  quite  ezlnnsi7e  enough  to 
be  worth  faeeping  lor  tlie  sake  of  the  Polish  cause 
generally. 

He  rode  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood  by  the  side  of 
the  lieutenant  commanding  the  fifty  men,  saying  every 
minute  that  the  time  for  his  going  back  had  nearly 
aiTived,  and  that  he  must  really  go,  when  suddenly 
the  soimd  of  firing  was  heard.  Thereupon  he  forgot  all 
his  prudent  resolutions,  and  advising  the  lieutenant  to 
keep  closer  to  the  wood  than  ever,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
seen  until  it  could  be  ascertained  whence  the  firing 
proceeded,  offered,  with  a  dozen  men,  to  go  forward  on 
a  reconnaissance.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  before 
Konradin  had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  he  fell  in 
with  a  messenger  who  was  being  sent  to  hurry  on  the 
advance  ot  the  fifty  newly- mounted  cavalry. 

Perrari*8  wing  was  already  engaged  with  a  whole 
battalion  of  ^Russian  infantry,  who  had  been  brought 
up    in   cai-ts  from    the  neighbouring  little  town  of 


Michailowitza ;  while  Jankowski  had  marched  to  Mi- 
chailowitza  itself,  where  Ferrari,  when  he  bad  de- 
stroyed the  battalion  of  Russian  infantiy,  was  to  join 
him. 

This  was  all  that  Konradin  could  get  out  o!  the 
man — ^this,  and  that  the  fifty  horsemen  were  to  huny 
to  the  support  of  Ferrari  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Konradin  wished  for  nothing  better.  He  tbouglit 
he  knew  a  ride  through  the  wood  which  would  bring 
him  out  very  near  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Eas- 
sians.  He  rejoined  the  lieutenant,  told  him  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  then,  leading  him  and  his  fifty  men  by 
the  road  in  question,  found  that  he  would  come  oat 
on  the  very  flank  of  the  Russians,  which,  thinking  tlie 
the  wood  itself  sufiicient  protection,  they  bad  left 
entirely  unguarded. 

Ferrari  had  imprudently  left  the  wood  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field ;  and  Konradin  saw  that  he 
was  already  paying  the  penalty  of  ins  rasbness,  and 
would  soon  have  te  retreat. 

"  If  we  could  only  let  him  know  that  we  are  here. 
and  about  to  make  a  diversion !"  said  the  lientemmt 

"  There  is  not  tim«,"  answered  Konradin.  "  Let  as 
make  it ;  he  will  know  (foite  soon  enougL'* 

"  WeU,"  said  tiia  lieutenant,  who  had  served  is  the 
Austrian  amu^  in  a  regimiSnt  of  Hungarian  bussars, 
''  it  will  be  a  ftu  charge  1  They  can  only  get  out  of  tlie 
wood  three  at  a  time,  ajidLthejr don't  know  how  to  form 
in  line.  It  tabes  tmt  years  to  make  a  cavalry  Boldier. 
and  thcss  mfl&  hniw  only  been  an  hour  together  since 
they  were  movrted,  and  half  of  them  can't  ride.** 

"  But  they  can  studr  on.  to  their  horses,'*  answered 
Konradin,  "  and  I  ynSL  aiwwer  for  the  horses  going. 
Fifty  yards'  gailap  on.  grassy  and  down  a  gentle  slope; 
I  think  the  BaswiiTts  will  be  astonished." 

"  The  impnmsed  oavalry  had  ridden  tbroagh  tbi 
wood  three  aibceast*  and  tlda  was  the  only  f  ormatloc 
in  which  they  could,  attack  tte  enemy.  The  lieutenant 
said  afterwoBob  that  it  waa  terribly  unscientific  as^ 
that  16um  Tftingswan  hussara*  would  have  trotted  oot 
three  by  thresi,  fionned  in  line,  and  ia  lass  than  h^  > 
minute  muted  tile  fioe  mnmdwm  oHern^ 

However,  the  inanrgents  did  what  tiiey  could.  Koo- 
radin  and  the*  liiratenant  started  fizst  at  raring  ^ 
and  their  fifty  Ulowers  galloped  after  them,  mdii^ 
and  riding  at  noiaery  precise  mark,  but  making  fctrt^ 
body  of  infantry  generally— just  as  the  wont  po»i^ 
marksman  mi|^  aim  at  a  haystack,  bat  at  least  v^t 
the  certainty  <^  hiMaBg  it. 


DbsrBiVseiaiis  were  tiirown  into  as  much  confooA 
as  if  a  whole  regimmit  had  come  down  upon  thei 
Ferrari's  infantry  attacked  at  the  point  of  tbe  bajusA 
those  companies  which  still  held  firm ;  the  caraby.  ^ 
least  those  of  the  cavalry  who  had  not  been  ran  v^ 
with,  chased  the  fugitives;  and,  in  fine,  Ferrari  gain* 
a  victory. 

"  We  must  not  pursue  them  too  far,"  said  tbe  Hf* 
tenant  at  last,  "  for  they  could  beat  us  now  if  tbey  li^^ 
Why,  you  have  only  a  riding  whip^  count,"  he  ad^ 
"  I  would  have  lent  you  my  sabre  for  half  a  joia^^ 
just  for  a  few  cuts.  You  might  at  least  have  tabs* 
revolver." 

Konradin  thought  so  too,  for  at  this  moment 
saw  half  a  dozen  Oossacks  coming  towards  them. 

"  It  is  no  use  being  too  dignified.     Bi  such  a  ca# 
this  we  must  run,"  said  the  lientenant.    Thcj 
their  horses'  heads.    But  the  Oossnoka  fired,  and  K 
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radiu's  horse  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  lieutenant 
WJ18  thirty  yards  ahead  before  he  saw,  on  looking 
round,  what  had  happened.  He  had  then  some  diffi- 
culty in  stopping  his  horse.  But  the  count  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks. 

"You  see  that  I  am  unarmed,"  he  said  to  Captain 
Leonteff,  who,  at  that  moment,  rode  up. 

"  I  shall  report  the  exact  condition  in  which  I  found 
you,"  replied  Leonteff. 

"  I  was  merely  riding  here  when  I  might  have  been 
riding  somewhere  else,"  he  continued. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  been  riding 
aomewhcre  else,"  said  Leonteff,  drily.  "It  is  indeed 
a  strange  thing,  count,"  he  added,  "  to  find  yon  mixed 
up  ^-ith  such  rabble.  But  we  have  made  them  pay  for 
it  inside  Michailowitza ;  scarcely  one  escaped.  What 
madmen !  Their  leader  rushed  with  his  sabre  upon  an 
artilleryman  who  was  about  to  fire,  and  was  simply 
blown  to  pieces." 

'•What  was  his  nameP**  asked  Konradin,  with  a 
sinking  at  the  heart. 

"  Jankowski,"  answered  the  officer. 

Kom*adin  did  not  speak.  Silently  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  conducted,  first  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
fonnd  the  steward  exhibiting  the  paper  that  he  had 
made  Jaoikowski  sign,  and  swearing  to  some  inf  antiy 
soldiers  that  the  count,  if  he  was  with  the  insurgents 
at  all,  must  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  them ;  and 
afterwards,  when  a  full  '*  domiciliary  visit "  had  been 
made  in  his  presence,  to  Michailowitza,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  prison. 


In  the  meanwhile  Ferrari  had  re-entered  the  wood 
with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  out  of  four 
hundred  that  he  had  commanded  the  day  before.     Of 
the  others  some  fifty  or  sixty  had  tired  of  the  insurrec- 
tion as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  under  fire ;  and 
he  had  lost  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.     But   the  Austrian  lieutenant,  with 
forty  cavalry,  joined  him  soon  afterwards,  so  that  he 
had  altogether  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  men 
under  his  orders.    The  Black  Man  was  alive  and  well, 
and  Ferrari  sent  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
Xonradin's  house  to  ask  for  news,  and  to  state  in  what 
part  of  the  forest  the  detachment  would  take  up  its 
quarters  for  the  next  few  days  and  until  further  notice. 

CHAPTER  XXrX. 

AFTBB    THB    BATTLE. 

The  reader  must  have  perceived  that  this  production 
in  the  form  of  a  novel  is  more  a  study  of  revolutionaiy 
and  an ti- revolutionary  manners  than  a  history  of  revo- 
lutionary feats  of  arms.    It  will  be  enough,  then,  to 
mention  that  the  insurgents  at  Michailowitza,  as  at 
other  places,  fought,  and  were  beaten.    They  displayed 
gi'cat  bravery,  and  thought  they  were  fighting  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Poland ; 
but  the  secret  government  and  its  agents  abroad  looked 
upon  all  encounters  between  Russians  and  Poles  merely 
as  demonstrations,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and 
to  ^ve  Pi-ance,  England,  and  Austria  an  opportunity, 
if  they  chose  to  make  use  of  it,  for  active  intervention. 
Suffering  Poland  for  more  than  a  year  maintained 
Tvhat  some  one  called  a  '*  budget  of  corpses."    So  many 
men     were    deliberately  sacrificed  —  that  is  to  say, 
deliberately  sacrificed   themselves— day  by  day  and 


week  by  week,  in  order  that  Europe  might  be  interested. 
Europe  was  Tery  much  interested  for  a  time ;  but  at 
last  it  grew  tired,  and  the  insurrection  soon  afterwards 
came  to  an  end. 

In  a  few  hours  the  following  were  the  results  pro- 
duced at  Stonitza:  Jankowski  was  killed,  Kanradin 
was  in  prison,  and  might  already  consider  that  he  had 
lost  his  estate— or  in  other  words  that  a  certain  amount 
of  land  was  lost  to  Poland;  a  body  of  nine  hxmdred 
men  had  been  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  ninety; 
and  the  Russians  defeated  by  Ferrari  had  burned  cot- 
tages and  bams,  stolen  portable  property,  and  com- 
mitted outrages  of  all  kinds. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  of  Stanitza,  was  described 
in  the  Polish  revolutionary  papers,  and  in  one  or  two 
Paris  prints,  as  a  great  and  important  victory,  of  which 
the  capture  of  Michailowitza  and  the  establishment  in 
that  town  of  the  Polish  National  Grovemment  was  the 
natural  consequence;  and  the  finger  of  scorn  was 
pointed  at  the  Russian  official  journals,  who,  with  the 
mendacity  common  to  both  sides,  put  down  the^umber 
of  Poles  killed  and  wounded  at  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  force,  while  they  estimated  their  own  losses 
at  one  man  and  two  horses.  Nevertheless  Jankowski 
bad  killed  three  Russians  with  his  own  hand  before 
the  artillery  was  brought  up,  which  at  once  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day. 

The  poor  countess,  when  she  was  told  by  the 
Russians  that  her  husband  had  been  captured  on  the 
field  of  battle,  took  upon  herself  to  deny  the  facts.  "  It 
was  impossiblo— he  was  not  at  Stanitza  at  the  time," 
she  declared ;  but  the  steward  from  Stanitza  arrived 
at  Wilkovo  immediately  afterwards,  told  her  what  had 
happened,  and  gave  her  the  paper  signed  by  Jankowski, 
which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  count,  in  delivering 
up  horses  for  the  insurgent  cavahy,  had  only  yielded 
to  menaces  and  to  irresistible  force. 

This  was  important  if  the  countess  could  only  get  a 
willing  judge  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
document;  but  even  then  it  would  avail  nothing  if 
Konradin  had  really  been  taken  with  arms  in  his 
hands. 

The  steward  told  her  that  the  count  had  been  brought 
to  Stanitza  in  the  custody  of  Captain  Leonteff,  and 
that  the  captain  had  probably  reported  on  the  circum- 
stances of  his  capture.  Leonteff  had  in  fact  arrived 
that  morning  at  the  governor's  palace,  and  the  countess 
lost  no  time  in  sending  for  Nathalie  and  making  her 
find  out  from  the  Cossack  officer  whether  or  not  her 
husband  had  been  taken  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Leonteff  went  to  the  countess  himself,  and  to  her 
infinite  joy  infonned  her  that  the  count,  when  he  was 
surprised  and  made  prisoner,  had  no  arm  about  bim 
more  formidable  than  a  horsewhip.  She  thanked  Leon- 
teff profusely,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  drove  to  the 
governor's  house,  where  she  insisted  on  seeing  General 
Gontchalin. 

General  Gontchalin,  however,  had  shut  himself  up. 
He  had  been  expecting  this  visit  from  the  countess, 
and  was  resolved  not  to  see  her.  He  had  sent  General 
Molodiani  to  Michailowitza,  as  chief  of  a  military  com- 
mission appointed  to  try  insurgents  taken  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Molodiani  had  the  power  of  passing 
sentence  of  death,  though  it  was  necessary  that  the 
sentence  should  he  confirmed  by  the  governor  of  Wil- 
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koYO  before  it  could  be  executed.  However,  General 
Gontchalin  bad  been  accused  at  St.  Petersburg  of 
sbowing  too  mucb  mercy  to  tbe  Poles,  and  at  Moscow 
of  actually  sympatbising  witb  tbem ;  and  be  was  de- 
termined beforehand  to  confirm  all  Molodiani*s  sen- 
tences; and  Molodiani,  directly  he  beard  of  tbe  coimt 
baying  been  taken,  resolved  to  ''make  an  example  of 
him  "  unless  bis  beautiful  wife  would  come  to  Michail- 
owitza,  and  herself  solicit  bis  pardon,  or  rather  bis 
liberation ;  for  of  pardon  there  could  be  no  question. 
Either  Konradin  was  guilty  of  having  taken  up  arms 
against  the  government,  or  he  was  absolutely  innocent; 
and  it  was  for  Molodiani  to  decide  which. 

When  the  countess  received  from  her  gallant  ad- 
mirer a  long  and  passionate  letter,  carefully  worded, 
but  which  left  her  no  doubt  as  to  its  true  meaning, 
she  resolved  not  to  answer  it,  and  said  to  herself,  "  No; 
he  must  die.*' 

But  she  did  not  give  herself  up  to  despair.  She 
went  to  the  governor's  house  again,  made  Nathalie  go 
to  him  and  beg  him  to  receive  her ;  and  at  last,  as 
Nathalie  came  out  at  the  door  of  her  father's  cabinet, 
actually  forced  her  way  in — and  this  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  a  very  strong  servant  to  exclude  her. 

"  Now,  Greneral  Gontchalin,  I  can  speak  to  you !"  she 
cried.  **  You  are  afraid  of  me — of  me ;  but  what  harm 
can  I  do  you  P  No ;  you  are  afraid  of  your  own  con- 
science, which  you  think  I  shall  touch !  Give  me  back 
my  husband  1" 

"  My  dear  countess,  calm  yourself,"  he  said.  "  Leave 
the  room,  Michael." 

The  servant  went  out  and  the  countess  and  the 
general  were  left  alone. 

"One  question,"  said  tbe  general.  "Would  youi' 
husband  mind  setting  a  good  example  P" 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  replied  the 
countess. 

"  Would  he  object  to  sign  an  address  P" 

"  What  sort  of  an  address  ?" 

"  An  address  setting  forth  that  the  nobiUiy  of  Poland 
regard  the  insuri'ection  as  a  great  calamity,  and  that 
they  are  devoted  to  the  government  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty." 

"  And  you  would  liberate  him  P' 

"  Instantly !  You  have  only  to  ask  him  and  he  will 
do  it — and  no  one  will  speak  of  it  until  a  hundred 
others  have  signed." 

"  I  would  not  propose  such  a  thing  to  him  if  he  were 
already  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold." 

"  No ;  it  would  then  be  too  late.    But  now  ?" 

"  Never !"  she  exclaimed. 

The  general  was  silent.  "  All  I  can  do,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  is  to  order  the  count  to  be  sent  on  here  for  re- 
examination. His  is  an  exceptional  case.  At  least  I 
might  say  so." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,"  cried  the  countess,  kissing  the 
old  genei*al's  hand  with  a  fervour  which  made  him 
positively  ashamed. 

"  When  will  he  arrive  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  will  send  off  Leonteff  with  tbe  order  at  once," 
said  the  governor.  "  He  will  leave  Michailowitza  under 
escort  some  time  to-morrow." 

"  Under  escort !"  said  the  countess  to  herself,  as  she 
returned  home.    She  sent  for  the  stewaixl. 

"  Where  is  the  detachment  commanded  by  Stanislas 
Ferrari  P"  she  inquired.  "  Do  you  know  precisely  P" 

"  I  think  so,"  repHed  the  steward;  "  but  the  coachman 


took  a  cask  of  spirits  to  them  yesterday,  and  forty 
pairs  of  new  boots." 
"  Send  the  coachman  here." 
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Kuba,"  she  said,  when  the  coachman  appeared,  "  I 
want  yon  to  take  a  letter  for  me  to  the  wood,  and  to 
give  it  to  the  captain.    Can  I  count  upon  you  ?" 
As  upon  yourself,'*  replied  Kuba. 
Very  well.    Come  back  in  half  an  hour." 

She  then  wrote  on  a  small  piece  of  paper  these 
words :  "  Your  friend,  my  husband,  is  to  leave  Michail- 
owitza for  Wilkovo  to-morrow,  under  escort.  He  is  in 
danger  of  capital  sentence. — ^Marie  Konradin." 

"  I  want  your  signature  to  a  little  document,"  said 
the  countess,  returning  once  more  to  the  govemoz^s 
house  and  addressing  Nathalie.  "  You  know  Stanislas 
Ferrari — ^we  were  speaking  of  him  the  other  day,  the 
day  of  the  balL  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  remind  any 
one  of  an  obligation  or  to  presume  upon  it ;  but  al- 
though he  is  under  an  obligation  to  you,  would  yon 
mind  endoi*8ing  thatP"  She  showed  what  she  had 
written. 

Nathalie  took  up  a  pen,  and  added:  "I  also  shall 
pray  for  your  success,  and  for  you. — ^Nathalie." 

Gnie  countess  embraced  her,  and  said:  "That  is 
generous,  Nathalie !  That  you  should  make  him  risk 
his  life  for  my  husband!  But  Heaven  will  protect 
him!" 

The  wives  of  the  Cossacks  who  were  shot  down  by 
Ferrari's  band  the  next  day  had  also,  no  doubt,  on 
their  side,  said  "  Heaven  will  protect  them !"  In  any 
case,  Fen*ari,  inspired  by  his  friendship  for  Konradin,. 
by  the  appeal  to  that  friendship  made  by  the  counteas, 
and  perhaps  above  all  by  his  love  foe  Nathalie,  and  by 
a  desire  to  shine  in  her  eyes,  laid  his  plans  so  inge- 
niously, and  made  his  attack  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
Konradin  was  liberated  almost  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  liberate 
him. 

When  he  had  fallen  upon  Ferrari's  neck  and  thanked 
him  profusely  for  his  noble  devotion,  the  count  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  wood  with  the  gallant  band  t> 
which  he  owed  his  freedom. 

But  Ferrari  would  not  bear  of  it. 

"You  ought  never  to  have  joined  the  insurrection 
for  a  moment,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  I  am  to  sarc  yon, 
which  I  swore  to  myself  to  do,  I  prefer  saving  jou 
altogether.  Let  us  ride  through  the  wood  to  Stanitza 
— ^they  wiQ  never  think  of  looking  for  you  there.  The 
post-road  will  not  be  safe,  but  you  can  ^aily  get 
passed  on  at  night  from  one  propiietor's  house  to 
another  until  you  reach  the  Galician  frontier. 

A  week  afterwards  the  countess  receivecf  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  dated  "  Cracow."  She  hurried  u* 
Nathalie,  and  made  the  most  extravagant  promises  to 
her  as  to  what  she  would  do  if  Feri*ari  ever  fell  inu> 
such  a  dreadful  position  as  that  from  whicli  be  liad 
just  rescued  her  husband. 


That  same  evening  the  news  was  received  at  WilkoT* 
of  Ferrari's  band  having  been  surrounded  and  utt<?riy 
dispersed.  Ferrari  had  received  an  order  from  an  a^nt 
of  the  National  Government,  who  had  lately  arrived  at 
Wilkovo,  to  attack  a  Cossack  post  at  about  twenty 
versts  distance  from  that  town ;  and  when  on  tbe  point 
of  doing  60  had  fallen  in  with  a  flying  column  of   In* 
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f antry,  for  which  his  detachment  was  no  match.  The 
Cossacks  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
and  FeiTari,  between  the  two  forces,  had  been  com- 
pletely overpowered.  He  fell,  wounded  in  the  head  by 
a  sabre  cnt,  was  taken  np,  placed  in  a  peasant's  cart, 
and  taken  to  WilkoYO,  sorronnded  by  soldiers. 

Nathalie  almost  fainted  when  she  saw  him  driven 
into  the  court-yard,  pale  from  exhaustion,  with  glazed 
eyes,  and  with  his  head  tied  np'  in  a  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchief. Ten  minutes  afterwards — ^five  minates  after 
she  had  heard  that  the  prisoners  were  being  brought 
in — ^the  countess  was  with  her. 

"  I  will  save  him,'*  cried  the  countess.  "  We  have  an 
agent  in  the  town  who  will  help  me ;  and  I  will  set 
him  free,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  bum  the  prison 
down." 

"  But  he  is  dying !"  cried  Nathalie,  who  was  lying 
on  a  Bofa,  sobbing  as  if  she  would  break  her  heart. 
'*  His  head  is  all  red  with  blood." 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  answered  theoountess;  ''they 
would  not  imprison  a  dying  man." 

She  went  straight  to  the  office  of  Captain  Boutko- 
vitch,  who,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  had 
acted  as  director  of  the  Wilkovo  prison.  The  prison 
joined  the  governor's  house  on  one  side,  as  the  cavalry 
barracks  did  on  the  other. 

When  Boutkovitch  saw  the  countess  come  into  his 
bureau,  he  said  to  himself :  ''  The  duties  of  the  service 
cannot  be  performed  unless  that  countess  be  imprisoned 
or  exiled.  She  is  worse  even  than  Natalia  Ivanovna. 
She  demoralises  every  one  she  comes  near." 

Nevertheless  the  countess  ascertained  from  Boutko- 
vitch that  Perrari,  though  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  was  not  dangerously  wounded ;  and  she  was  so 
gracious  to  him,  and  looked  so  charming,  and  asked  for 
everything  she  wanted  in  such  a  winning  tone  and 
with  such  an  irresistible  manner,  that  he  consented 
among  other  things  to  put  Ferrari  in  one  of  the  oeDs 
which  were  considered  the  healthiest  and  the  most 
airy,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  governor's 
apartments. 

''  I  am  glad  that  was  all  she  wanted,"  said  Boutko- 
vitch, when  the  countess  had  gone.  Indeed,  what  the 
countess  most  particularly  wanted  was,  that  Ferrari 
Bhould  be  placed  in  a  cell  where  it  would  at  least  be 
possible  to  make  signs  to  him. 

Nathalie  heard  day  by  day  from  the  surgeon  of  the 
prison  how  the  prisoner  and  patient  was  progressing ; 
but  many  days  passed  before  he  took  enough  interest 
in  life  to  look  out  of  the  window,  when  to  his  inexpres- 
sible delight  he  saw  Nathalie  looking  at  him,  with  a 
sad  smile  upon  her  face,  from  the  window  opposite. 
She  was  sad  partly  on  Ferrari's  account,  but  partly, 
also,  on  her  own ;  for  her  father  now  declared  every 
day  that  she  should  remain  no  longer  at  Wilkovo,  and 
threatened  to  send  her  on  a  visit  to  an  aunt  who  lived 
at  Cracow. 

Ever  since  his  capture,  she  had  passed  many  hours 
each  day  watching  Ferrari's  window,  and  never  until 
now  had  he  looked  up. 

Ferrari  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  and  did  not  need 
any  excessive  amount  of  encouragement.  Little  by 
little  he  persuaded  Nathalie  to  exchange  signs  with 
him.  Then  he  made  an  alphabet  out  of  some  writing 
paper,  and  induced  her  to  make  a  similar  one,  so  that 
they  might  exchange  not  only  general  signs  but  words 
and  phrases;  and  he  taught  her  how  if  anything  of 
the  hi£:hest  importance  happened,  he  could  communi- 


cate  to  her  at  night  by  means  of  his  lamp.  If  he  held 
up  the  lamp  once  that  was  to  signify  A,  if  twice,  B, 
and  so  on  through  the  alphabet. 

Nathalie  now  passed  the  greater  ])art  of  the  day 
watering  the  flowers  in  her  balcony,  This  occupation 
she  varied,  whenever  her  opposite  neighbour  wished 
her  to  do  so,  by  playing  the  piano.  At  his  earnest 
entreaty  she  had  wheeled  the  piano  close  to  the  window, 
so  that  while  she  waa  playing  he  still  did  not  lose  sight 
of  her. 

Ferrari  had  been  examined  several  times,  and  the 
most  elaborate  preparations  were  being  made  for  his 
trial.  He  would  have  been  executed  by  order  of  a 
court-martial,  as  an  insurgent  chief  t^en  in  arms, 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  also  being  proceeded 
against  as  a  member  of  the  National  Grovemment. 
It  was  hoped  that  in  the  end  his  intimate  connexion 
with  the  secret  organisation  would  be  fully  established ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  not  even  sentenced  to 
death. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

TWO  SFI£S  AND  AN  AGENT. 

BouTKOTlTCH  had  reported  that  the  plan  at  Wilkovo 
on  the  night  of  the  general  insurrection  included,  as 
a  first  and  indispensable  operation,  the  capture  of  the 
cavalry  barracks  adjoining  the  governor's  palace.  It 
was  known  that  all  the  principal  officers  would  be  at 
the  ball,  and,  according  to  Boutkovitch,  the  Polish 
ladies  had  promised  to  charm  them  into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  Moreover  the  maitre  d'h6tel,  Lamanski 
by  name,  had  been  bribed  to  close  the  outer  doors 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck  twelve — the  time  fixed  for 
the  attack — so  that,  for  some  minutes  at  least,  the 
officers  might  be  unable  to  get  out.  Lamanski  was,  in 
fact,  sunmioned  before  a  revolutionajy  tribunal  to 
answer  for  his  crime  in  neglecting  to  carry  out  the 
order  given  to  him,  and  for  executing  which  he  had 
been  paid  in  advance.  He  was  afraid  to  appear,  and, 
his  alarm  being  interpreted  as  contumacy,  was  formally 
sentenced  to  death. 

Lamanski  was,  like  many  other  spies,  a  great 
coward.  As  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  was  made  known  to  him  he  went  to  General 
Gontchalin,  told  him  a  great  portion  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, declared  that  loyalty  to  the  Russians  had  pre- 
vented his  executing  the  task  which  his  wicked  countxy- 
men  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  ended  by  asking  to 
have  some  post  assigned  to  him  in  which  he  would  be 
able  to  do  his  duty  without  fear  of  the  Polish  dagger. 

General  Gontchalin  saw  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
with  such  a  miserable  creature  as  this  was  to  put  him 
in  relations  with  Boutkovitch.  When  Boutkovitch 
heard  the  man's  story  he  affected  a  g^*eat  air  of 
superiority,  and  told  him  he  would  consider  his  case. 
Even  the  most  debased  seem  to  have  some  sort  of 
moral  pride;  and  Boutkovitch  said  to  himself  that, 
after  all,  he  had  not  betrayed  hia  own  countrymen 
to  the  Poles,  and  in  so  far  was  better  than  this 
Lamanski,  who  was  evidently  ready  to  sell  his  to  the 
Russians. 

Lamanski  refused  positively  to  do  out-of-door  work ; 
so  Boutkovitch  employed  him  in  the  prison  as  a  sort 
of  deputy  under-tunikey,  with  the  special  duty  of  talk- 
ing to  the  prisoners  and  worming  himself  into  their 
confidence.  But  the  best  of  friends  will  sometimes 
fall  out,  and  even  two  such  rascals  as  Lamanski  and 
Boutkovitch  could  not  agi'ee. 
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Lamanski  had  a  certain  number  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettea  placed  at  his  disposition,  wkioh  he  was  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  prisoners  with  the  view  of  gaining 
their  good- will.  Instead  of  giving  them  away.  Bout- 
kovitch  maintained  that  Lamanski  sometimes  smoked 
them  himself ;  and  he  accused  him  of  pretending  to 
have  made  a  present  of  some  choice  havannahs  to  a 
Polish  gentleman,  who,  BoutkoTitcfa  knew  perfectly 
well,  would  not  have  accepted  them  without  paying  at 
least  as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

This  treatment,  deserved  or  undeserved,  had  the 
effect  of  damping  Lamanski's  ardour.  He  got  less  and 
less  information  from  the  prisoners,  and  at  last 
Boutkovitch  told  him  that  in  future,  instead  of  giving 
him  a  regular  salary,  he  should  pay  him  by  the  piece. 

Lamanski*s  energy  now  returned,  and  he  brought 
such  a  number  of  stories  to  Boutkovitch  that  the  chief 
said  to  himself  at  last,  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  went 
on  much  longer  his  subordinate  would  ruin  him. 

The  assistant,  however,  still  exercised  his  ingenuity, 
and  made  up  tales  of  "  treasons,  stratagems,  and  sx>oils" 
just  as  he  wanted  them. 

Finally,  one  day,  when  Lamanski  had  been  telling 
a  long  story  which  promised  to  throw  great  light  on 
the  composition  of  the  FoUsh  National  Government, 
Boutkovitch  coolly  replied — 

"Yes;  that  information  is  very  curious  and  very 
important,  but  it  had  reached  me  before." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Lamanski,  who  had  invented 
every  particular. 

"  It  had  reached  me  before,"  repeated  Boutkovitch. 

"  That  is  very  odd,"  said  Lamanski. 

"  Why  BO  ?"  inquired  Boutkovitch. 

"  Because  I  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  it  out  of 
my  informant — if  you  were  to  speak  to  him  about  it 
yourself  he  would  deny  every  syllable — and  because  it 
strikes  me  as  being  p^ectly  new." 

"  Shall  I  prove  to  you  that  I  knew  it  all  before  P" 

"  Fleaae,  do." 

Thereupon  Boutkovitch  rang  a  beU,  and  on  a  mes- 
senger appearing,  said  to  him :  "  Levitzki,  go  to  the 
archives  and  find  folio  573,  letter  S.  I  want  to  look 
at  it." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  answered  Levitzki,  who  disap- 
peared, and  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  came  back 
with  a  document  which  contained  a  concise  report  of 
the  facts  just  narrated  by  Lamanski. 

"  This  report,  you  will  observe,"  said  Boutkovitch, 
as  he  submitted  it  to  Lamanski  for  examination,  "  is 
dated  two  months  back " 

"And  was  written  behind  that  screen,  from  my 
dictation,  five  minutes  ago,"  said  Tiamanslri  to  himself. 
But  he  argued  no  more  on  the  subject. 

"  Your  arguments  are  too  convincing,"  he  said  to 
Boutkovitch.  "I  give  in;  the  prisoner  must  have 
deceived  me." 

In  his  rage,  Lamanski  went  off  to  a  man  whom  he 
believed  to  be  an  agent  of  the  National  Qovemment, 
and  told  him  where  Boutkovitch— who  was,  noto- 
riously, sentenced  to  death — ^was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  evenings. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  me  where  Boutkovitch 
spends  his  evenings  P"  asked  the  agent,  who  fancied  a 
trap  was  being  laid  for  him. 

"  I  thought  you  might  want  to  know,  that  is  all," 
saidLamanskL 

And  you,"  inquired  the  agent,  "  who  are  you  ?" 
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"  My  name  is  Komiloff,"  answered  the  assistant  spy. 
"I  am  a  Russian,  in  the  serrice  of  the  governor,  and 
Boutkovitch  has  mortally  offoided  me." 

"  I  thought  at  first  that  you  were  that  scoundrd, 
Lamanski,"  replied  ^tho  agent.  "  You  are  something 
like  him." 

"  My  name  is  Komiloff,"  repeated  the  mim,  much 
disccMicerted. 

"  Because,"  continued  the  agent,  "  Ttamanaki  is  also 
sentenced  to  death." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him !"  dedared  Tiamanski, 
trembUng. 

"  You  are  safe  as  long  as  you  remain  in  Uiia  house," 
said  the  agent,  "  but  you  will  have  to  get  oat  of  here 
as  soon  as  possible." 

« If  I  am  in  any  danger,  for  heaven's  sake  let  me 
remain  until  I  can  send  f<Mr  a  oarriago,"  pleaded  the 
spy. 

The  agent  called  a  servant,  and  told  him  to  see 
whether  any  od&  was  waiting  outside  the  house. 

"  No  one,  I  swear  it !"  exdaimed  Tjamanalri. 

"I  know  you  perfeody  well,"  said  tiie  agents  when 
his  secvant  had  oome  back  and  had  told  him  that  there 
was  no  one  outside.  "Yon,  Boutkovitch^  Levitzki* 
are  all  watched,  and  are  all  in  our  power.  I  know 
perfectly  well  where  Boutkovitch  spends  his  evenings. 
For  a  long  time  he  epent  them  in  the  prison,  and  was 
afraid  to  show  himself  outside  for  one  moment  Now 
he  ventures  to  go  to  the  obscure  tavern  thai  you 
mention.  He  is  not  so  severe  with  the  prisoners  as 
some  other  gaolers  might  be—he  is  always  open  to  a 
good  bribe— «nd  therefore  he  has  not  beoi  interfered 
with." 

**  No,  really,  it  was  I  who  gave  them  the  eigan»"  cried 
Lamanski. 

"  Boutkovitch  would  have  been  punished  long  ago 
for  the  murder  of  Wilenski,"  oontinued  the  agent* 
without  noticing  Lamanski's  interruption,  "  if  we  had 
not  been  very  much  satisfied  with  his  oonduct  in  the 
prison." 

"  With  regard  to  anything  that  may  be  required  hxt 
the  prisoners,  you  have  only  to  address  yonraelf  to> 
me,"  exelaimed  Lamanski 

'*  I  shall  require  something  of  yon,"  said  the  agent ; 
"  but  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  will  execute  it  P" 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  began  TiamanBki,  "  by  all  that  is 
most  sacred—" 

But  the  agent  stopped  him.  "  The  best  thing,"  he 
said,  "  will  be  for  you  to  sign  a  paper." 

"  I  will  sign  whatever  you  pl^uto,"  he  answered. 

"  Just  write  from  my  dictation^  then,"  said  the 
agent. 

Lamanski  sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows  :— 

"I,  Tiamanski,  by  birth  a  Pole*  by  occupation  an 
assistant-gaoler,  ^y  and  informer,  employed  in  the 
Russian  prison  of  Wilkovo,  having  been  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  National  Qovemment  of  Poland,  acknow> 
ledge  the  justice  of  that  sentence.  I  acknowledge, 
moreover,  that  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1863, 1 
denounced  to  a  person,  whom  I  beheved  to  be  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  said  National  Government  of  Polnnd. 
the  head  gaoler  of  the  said  Russian  prison  ol  Wilkovo, 
Boutkovitch  by  name,  stating  that  he  was  to  be  found 
every  evening  at  a  certain  tavern,  and  w><Aywg  tfaia 
statement  wiUi  the  full  knowledge  that  the  said  Bout* 
kovitch  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  said 
National  Government  of  Poland,  and  with  the  olqeot  of 
causing  the  sentence  to  be  executed  upon  him." 
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"  Copy  it,  and  sign  both  the  original  aad  the  dupli- 
cate/' said  the  agent,  when  he  had  read  Lamanaki's 
oonf  easion.  "  I  must  eend  one  copy  to  Warsaw,  so 
that  whatever  happens  to  me,  yon  may  be  quite  sure 
that  this  eyidenee  against  yon  will  not  be  destroyed." 


"  la  that  all  P^  asked  LamanskL 
"  JKiTo/'  answered  the  agent ;  "  that  is  nothing.    That 
is  only  the  beginning.    You  hare  a  prisoner  named 
Ferrari  under  your  charge.    We  want  him  liberated.*' 
"  Impoeaible !"  said  Liunanski. 
"  Remember  that  you  are  under  sentence  of  death. 
If  you  escaped  us,  which  is  not  likely,  you  would  still 
be  answerable  to  your  own  government.    You  may  be 
stabbed  by  us,  or  you  may  be  hanged  by  the  Bpusaians ; 
but  unless  you  obey  implicitly  the  iustructions  I  give 
you«  one  fate  or  the  other  wiU  certainly  befall  you." 
It  is  impossible,"  repeated  LamanskL 
Eemember,  then,  that  your  death  is  sot  at  ail  im- 
possible." 

"Ask  me  to  do  anything  within  reastm,"  said 
Lamandd ;  "  anything  that  com  be  done,  and  I  will  do 
it.  Allow  me  to  come  and  see  you  again  this  even- 
ing." 

"I  shall  leave  Wilkovo  to-day;  but  you  will  be 
watched  quite  as  well — ^indeed,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, very  much  better — ^when  I  am  gone.  We  must 
understand  one  another  at  once.  Are  you  going  to 
obey  me,  or  not  ?" 

''  I  win  endeavour  to  do  so,  but  you  must  protect 
me  from  consequences." 

"  I  will  tell  you  precisely  what  I  can  do  for  you,  and 
I  keep  my  word.  mind.  If  you  save  Stanislas  Ferrari,  I 
will  give  you  one  thousand  roubles — ^not  a  eopeik  more 
nor  a  oopeik  less — and  see  you  safe  out  of  the  country. 
If  yon  don't  sueeeed  in  saving  him  you  must  take 
your  ^lanoe.  If  you  don't  try  to  save  him  you  will  be 
executed.*' 
**  Heaven  protect  me  f  cried  the  poor  wretch. 
"  Oh !  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  die,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  the  thousand 
roubles,  and  try  to  earn  an  honest  living  abroad,  if  you 
think  it  would  suit  you." 

**  And  Bontkovitoh  ?  He  will  be  against  mel"  said 
the  spy,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

"  We  thought  of  applying  to  Boutkovitch,"  answered 
the  agent ;  "  and  should  have  done  so  if  you  had  not 
come  here  to-day." 

He  is  just  your  man,"  cried  the  spy. 
No,  no,"  replied  the  agent.  "We  have  you  in  our 
power,  aad  Boutkovitch  is  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
governor,  and  has  already  stolen  so  much,  that  we 
might  find  it  difficult  to  make  it  worth  his  while. 
You  can  do  the  work,  and  yon  will  have  to  do  it. 
Now,  form  your  own  plans,  and  if  I  can  I  will  hdp 

you," 

«  •  •  • 

^  I  must  have  a  second  uniform,"  said  the  spy. 

"  As  many  ajs  you  like.    Do  you  want  money  ?" 

<'  I  ahoold  like  to  have  a  little." 

''  There  are  a  hundred  roubles.  Of  course  I  pay  all 
your  expenses.  You  don't  intend  the  second  uniform 
for  Ferrari?" 

"  Yea  I  do.  It  is  a  very  old  idea,  but  it  generaUy 
answers." 
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You  will  have  to  pad  it  very  much.    You  are  twi^^ 
as  broad  as  he  is." 

"He  can  wear  it  over  hiA  own  clothes.     He  yw«v 


leave  nothing  behind  him  in  the  cell,  and  they  will 
not  suspect  him  of  having  disguised  himself." 

"  Youi*  moustache  is  enpnuous,  and  very  red ;  his 
is  rather  small,  and  light  brown." 

**He  must  shave  off  his  own  moustache,  and  wear 
one  exactly  like  mine.    I  can  easily  get  it  made." 

"You  have  a  red-brown  complexion.  You  are 
covered  with  freckles,  and  marked  with  the  small-pox ; 
his  face  is  smooth,  pale,  and  of  a  uniform  tint." 
'  "  If  I  have  freckles,  it  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  a 
delicate  skin;  and  to  be  marked  with  the  small-pox 
is  a  misfortune  against  which  no  one  can  guard.  The 
young  man  can  surely  rub  a  little  dark  rouge  over  his 
face.  The  sentinels  will  not  look  at  him  through  a 
microscope,  and  he  need  not  come  out  until  it  is  twi- 
light." 

"  But  it  wiU  be  dangerous  if  he  should  be  mistaken 
for  you  outside  the  prison.  If  one  of  our  national 
gendarmes  were  to  see  him  he  might  run  a  dagger 
into  him." 

"  I  ventured  to  think  that,  while  engaged  upon  your 
work,  my  life  would  be  in  safety." 

**So  it  shall,"  said  the  agent.  "I  will  give  the 
necessary  instructions  this  afteraoon." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  that ;  for  as  Stanislas  Fen-ari 
goes  out  at  one  door  of  the  prison  I  must  make  my 
escape  through  the  other.  What  a  disturbance  it 
will  cause  1" 

"  It  win  cause  no  disturbance  at  all  if  the  thing  i» 
well  done.  A  hundred  such  escapes  have  been  made- 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  but  the  authorities  are  toa 
wise  to  say  anjrthing  about  them.  Among  the  hundreds- 
to  be  executed,  and  the  thousands  to  bo  sent  to  Siberia, . 
Stanislas  Ferrari  will  not  be  missed." 

"  Some  one  already  condemned  may  be  executed  in 
his  name.  They  say  that  also  has  happened.  I  woulcE. 
rather,  in  any  case,  that  I  were  not  the  substitute." 

"  Well,  I  shall  not  see  you  again,"  said  the  agent,  af 
last,  "  until  the  night  on  which  Stanislas  Ferrari,  if  he* 
is  to  be  liberated  at  all,  must  be  free.    When  do  your 
make  the  attempt  ?    Will  Thursday,  at  seven  in  tho  - 
evening,  suit  you  ?" 

"  No  time  could  be  better,"  said  Lamanski. 

"  At  that  hour,  then,  or  a  few  minutes  afterwards-,, 
let  Stanislas  Ferrari  enter  the  church  of  the  Holy  Crosi^ 
by  the  principal  entrance — the  enti*ance  not  from  the 
avenue,  but  from  the  square.  He  will  find  some  friends^ 
there.  You  come  to  me  at  this  house  as  soon  after- 
wards as  you  like.  I  will  give  you  the  thousand  roubles^ 
aitd  enable  you  to  reach  the  Galician  frontier.  My 
directions  ai*e  simple  and  intelligible,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Thursday — seven  o'dock-r-church  of  the  Holy 
Cross — entrance  from  the  square — ^nothing  can  be- 
plainer,"  said  Lamanski. 

Lamanski  went  back  to  the  prison  at  a  moderate- 
pace.  He  had  not  come  out  in  his  uniform,  and  he 
said  to  himself :  "  If  I  walk  too  fast  I  shall  look  like 
an  assassin  running  away ;  if  I  walk  too  slowly  they 
will  take  me  for  a  spy  watching  some  one." 

The  agent  went  to  the  house  of  the  Countess- 
Konradin,  and  told  her  of  his  plan  for  Ferrari's 
escape. 

**How  thankful  and  happy  Nathalie  will  be,"  the 
(*ounte88  said  to  herself.    Nathalie,  who  was  on  the 

Q^t  oi  leaving  Wilkovo,  and  was  in  such  despair  at. 
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ECHOES  FROM  A  VILLAGE  BELFRY. 

Ox7B  cbtiFcli  tower  is  almost  hidden  by  lofty  and 
ancient  elms.  Its  battlemented  top  may,  boweyer, 
be  seen  from  Taiious  points  of  the  landscape,  peeping 
out  over  the  newly-mown  hajfields  and  yellowing  com 
that  interyene.  I  am  neyer  tired  of  looking  up  at  the 
grey  old  structure,  which,  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  has  stood  so  firmly  among  all  the  mutations 
of  man.  Its  graceful  beauty,  mouldering  ornament, 
quaint  old  gargoyles,  and  half -obliterated  mscriptions, 
haye  each  a  chann.  Curiosity,  and  a  loye  for  musing 
oyer  beauty  moulded  by  the  hands  of  those  now  dead, 
the  offerings  to  posterity  of  past  generations,  fre- 
quently ItML  me  to  wander  about  and  examine  our 
ancient  and  venerable  church.  A  friend  with  similar 
tastes  joined  me  in  a  visit  to  the  bells.  Dork,  wind- 
ing, and  dusty  steps,  much  worn  away,  lead  to  the 
belfry.  Familiar  as  is  their  sound,  very  beautiful  as 
their  falling  changes  seem  in  the  still  air  of  the  Sab- 
bath mormnfi^,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  interesting  to 
Kee  the  bells  uiemselves  hanging  in  their  rude  and  airy 
home,  with  their  huge  clappers  perfectly  motionless. 
The  swallows  fluttered  and  twittered  at  the  weather- 
boards ;  one  entered,  and  darted  upwards  to  where  its 
nest  was  securely  fixed  upon  one  of  the  beams.  While 
looking  around  at  the  nests  of  the  swoUowb,  and 
catdiing,  through  the  weather-boards,  glimpses  of  the 
peooeful  landscape  lying  in 'the  sunshine,  the  hammer 
of  Uie  clock  on  the  oig  bell  rose,  and,  falling  heavily, 
struck  one.  Hie  deep  full  note  clanged  out,  filling  the 
belfry  witli  quivering  waves  of  sound,  that  quavered, 
and  wavered,  and  hummed,  and  sung  themselves  into  a 
silence  only  disturbed  by  the  patient,  deliberate  "  tick- 
tock,"  "  tick-tock  "  of  the  church  dock. 

A  belfry  is  a  place  not  ill-suited  for  suggesting 
thought.  Its  lofty  position,  high  above  the  noise  ana 
life  of  the  village,  fills  it  with  brooding  qtdet.  Then 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  edifice  itsefi,  of  which  it 
forms  part,  is  dedicated  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High.  Down  below  are  the  graves, 
from  the  low,  uneven  grassy  mound,  scarcely  discernible 
above  the  ordinary  level,  to  the  f reshly-cut  and  newly- 
heaped  mould  beneath  the  elm  branches,  where  lies 
the  one  last  borne  to  his  lon^  resting-place.  Then 
there  is  the  audible  ticking  of  the  clock,  seeming  to 
mark  so  distinctly  the  flow  of  that  great  inexorable 
sweeping  tide  of  time  that  is  canying  ns  all  away  to 
the  lK)ume  of  eternity.  Such  things  lure  the  mind  to 
quiet  musings. 

Two  of  the  bells  we  found  to  be  comparatively  modem, 
bearing  the  date  of  1710 ;  the  remaining  three  were 
much  older ;  and  when  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  the  inscription  on  the  flrst  bell  could  be  made 
out :  "  GOD  SAVE  otJB  QVBNB,  1596."  The  whole  place 
seemed  to  speak  so  entirely  of  the  past,  that  one  could 
readily  transport  one's  self  to  three  centuries  ago,  when 
these  stones  were  shaped  and  these  bells  hung.  The 
motto  was,  as  it  were,  an  echo  from  the  distant  past — 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  years — a  great  gulf,  yet 
bridged  by  a  line.  The  words,  though  quaint  to  the 
eye,  have  to  our  ear  a  familiar  sound.  Accustomed  as 
we  have  been  to  the  peaceful  glories  of  Victoria's 
reign,  they  do  not  suggest  danger — serve  scarcely  any 
other  end  than  to  express  loyalty  to  our  beloved  queen. 
But  how  deep  and  earnest  was  their  meaning  when 
this  old  bell,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  was 
hoisted  to  its  beams  by  aims  that  have  long  since  been 
laid  in  the  dust.  Elizabeth,  the  haughtiest  daughter 
of  our  haughtiest  line  of  sovereigns,  was  then  on  the 
throne.  An  old  woman,  worn,  wi*inkled,  faded,  and 
grey,  for  thirty-eight  years  she  had  wielded  the  sceptre 
with  a  vigour  and  firmness  worthy  of  the  last  of  the 
Tudors.  Only  seven  years  of  life  were  before  her. 
Through  what  an  eventful,  perilous  career  she  had 


passed.  Many  a  loyal  subject  in  grange,  hamlet,  and 
borough,  told  the  jroung  folk  round  the  crackling  yule 
fire,  or  as  they  sat  in  the  oaken  shade  in  iJbe  hay-field, 
how  for  their  aged  queen  silver  bullets  had  becm  cast, 
strange  poisons  mixed,  and  murderous  stilettoes 
pointed.  She  had  stood  in  the  breach  with  the  banner 
of  the  Protestant  faith  in  her  hand,  and  dangers  had 
flown  thick  and  fast  around  her.  Wilypriest,  and  crafty 
Jesuit,  and  merciless  assassin  had  hela  their  dork  coun- 
cil. She  must  die.  That  was  Bome*s  dedsion.  The 
pope  gave  his  blessing  to  the  undertaking ;  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  for  him  who  should  meet  with  his 
death  in  compossinff  hers.  Year  by  year  the  attempt 
hod  been  made.  Only  nine  years  ago  was  it*  when 
within  the  sombre  wails  of  Fotheringay,  Maiy  Queen 
of  Scots  knelt  to  the  block  for  conspiring  against  i 
Elizabeth.  No  wonder  that  the  queen's  face  was  ^ 
wrinkled.  If  time  had  not  furrowed  that  once  smooth 
high  forehead,  and  hollowed  and  paled  the  peach-bloom  ! 
cheeks  of  England's  maiden  queen,  conapiracj*  and 
core,  and  danger,  with  their  deep  grooves,  wouM  have 
anticipated  its  labours.  i 

But  eight  years  a^  was  it  that  Spain's  great  fleet,  ' 
armed  and  commissioned  to  dethrone  Elizabetli,  was 
shattered  like  the  spray  against  the  rocks  of  Bng^and ;  ' 
and  to  commemorate  this  so  great  and  recent  »  de- 
liverance, when  these    bells    sent  out  their  loudest 
chimes  over  the  crimsoning  woods,  the  ^a3H^»g  iMves^  ' 
and  silent  stubble  fields,  we  cannot  but  thmk  this 
motto  was  t^  wish  and  prayer  of  every  loyal  liesrt, 
"  God  save  our  Qvene."  i 

The  second  bdl,  of  the  same  date,  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'I  GOD  SATE  HIS  CHYBCB."  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  expression,  "  His  Church,"  that  lias  the 
true  ring  about  it.  We  seldom  use  it.  We  speak  of 
"our  Church,"  and  "the  Church."  And  yet  tne  dis- 
tinction of  this  motto  is  important ;  for  although  our 
accustomed  habit  of  thought  may  lead  us  to  speak  of  tiie 
Church  as  ours,  and  to  i&ntify  ner  interests  with  oars, 
yet,  whatever  the  danger  or  difficulty,  the  Chiux*h  is 
God's.  And  is  there  not  too  much  danp;er  lest  we  should 
f oi^t  our  fathers'  days,  and  the  old  time  before  them  ? 
In  this  aee  of  languid  indifference  to  principle,  of  trim>  ; 
ming  and  exj)laiiiing  away,  of  spurious  cnioitjr,  and 
indolent  quietism,  we  have  special  need  of  reverting  to 
those  old  scenes  of  danger  and  pei'secution.  We  have 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  was  not  through  d^n- 
sion  that  our  fathers  suffered  martyrdom;  uiat  the 
fundamental  doctrines  for  which  they  bled  are  funda- 
mental still ;  and  that  we  are  still  confronted  by  a  foe 
whose  chief  boast  is,  that  among  human  communities 
it  alone  is  unalterable  and  inf allilble.  The  foundations 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  like  those  of  the  second  temple, 
were  laid  in  storm,  and  her  battlements  reared  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  When  the  first  sound  of  this  bell 
was  stinick,  the  wisest  and  best  of  her  sons  looked  to 
the  future  with  boding  faces;  and  their  love  an^ 
earnestness  most  aptly  expressed  themselves  in  this 
motto,  "  God  save  His  Chvixsh !" 

The  third  bell  had,  too,  a  voice,  and  I  know  not  if  it 
were  not  more  touching  than  ihe  others.  I>im  and 
dark,  and  covered  vrith  dust  and  cobwebs  were  the 
letters,  yet  there  was  in  them  a  music  sweeter  than 
cittern  or  virginal:  "jhesus  be  ovb  spedb,  1596." 
Instead  of  the  twittering  of  swallows  and  the  hnsh  and 
surge  of  the  elms  outside,  it  was  easy  to  fancy  tliat 
one  could  hear  in  the  far-off  past,  benemi  the  blue  sky. 
the  Sabbath  chimes  of  lone  ago.  The  inscriptii^ 
brought  home  to  us  the  fact»  tnat  while  the  sweet  sound 
of  the  bell  has  been  preserved,  rich,  full,  and  m^ow  as 
ever,  the  sweetness  of  the  truth  of  its  motto  luus 
lost  nothing  by  all  the  io;^  it  has  imparted  to  th^ 
generations  through  which  it  has  passed.  It  is  T^ery 
far  from  being  an  extravagance  to  say,  we  know  n«.'t 
how  much  of  our  prosperity,  greatness,  and  petoee, 
springs  from  the  piety  of  past  generations. 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  BASSAN  AND  HAS- 
SEIN;  OB,  THE  PM0CE8SION  OF  THE 
SILVER  SAND. 

The  UalioinedaJie  in  Ceylon  hold  the  FeHtival  of 
Haasan  and  Hasaein.  each  year  towards  the  approach 
of  Chriatmaii.  The  Maisiya  and  Gun  Laecars  hnvo 
one  pagoda,  and  the  Moors  another,  which  thej  carry 
about  in  procession,  accompanied  by  loud  music.  Some 
wear  hideous  maaka,  while  others  have  their  faces 
painted  with  white,  black,  and  vermilion.  When  the 
two  parties  meet,  a  savage  fight  takes  place.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  ended  in  riot,  when  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  on  both  aides  seriously  injured,  to  the  gi'cat 
alarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fcttah.  The  most 
conspicuous  character  ia  termed  the  tiger.  His  face 
and  oody  are  painted  with  lamp-black  and  oil,  a  stout 
chain  is  round  his  body,  which  is  held  by  two  of  his  fol- 
lowera,  each  adorned  with  a  tail  twelve  feet  long,  miide 
of  palm  leaves.  The  tiger  carries  a  gieat  bludgeon, 
■which  he  waves  over  his  head,  distorting  his  face  with 
the  most  acowhng  gestures.  Another  fellow  represents 
a  aheep.  The  "  tiger,"  with  a  howl,  pounces  on  his  prey, 
and  caiTJes  him  off  in  triumph,  amid  deafening  yeUs, 
loud  beating  of  the  tom-tom,  and  the  shrill  sound  of  the 
pipe. 

The  Kahomedans  have  a  Bnperstitious  belief  tha,t 
"'  """"  people  in  early  times  i-odc  on  the  peacock.     TUi 


l>eacock  ndcr  w 


ight-blue  cap,  oi 


monted 


'^ith 


head  by  the  priest,  as  a  sacred  obligation  to  attend 

the  next  anniversary  of  the  festivaL  Lastly,  a  kind 
of  harlec^mn,  having  his  cap  adorned  with  a  huge 
feather,  is  seen;  b^Is  suspended  from  fibres  hang 
round  his  head,  and  peacocks'  feathers  are  fixed  in  his 
belt  behind  to  represent  the  tail  of  the  bird,  the  feathers 
waving  g^raeef  ully  over  his  head.  A  dance,  in  which 
all  join,  ^kea  place,  accompanied  by  wild,  loud,  and  dis- 
cordant music,  mingled  with  frightful  yells,  and  the 
jingling  of  brass  chatties  and  bella ;  the  leader  of  the 
concert  adding  to  these  sweet  sounds  the  clinking  of  a 
chain  on  the  shell  of  the  aea  cocoa-nut.  At  night  pits 
are  set  on  fire  filled  with  the  branches  and  stems  of 
trees,  round  which  they  shriek,  and  dance,  and  ran  in 
frantic  glee.  At  midnight  the  pagoda  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  the  Fettah,  and  along 
the  road  leading  to  Grand  Pass.  Innumerable  lamps, 
formed  out  of  the  cocoa  shell,  burning  oU,  are  earned 
in  frcnt  and  rear  of  the  cavalcade,  and  on  reaching  the 
lake  the  pagoda  is  thrown  into  the  water  and  dealroy ed. 

The  Festival  of  Hasaan  and  Hasseiu  is  invariably 
attended  with  riot.  Some  years  ago  a  man  had  his  left 
arm  nearly  severed  from  his  shoulder,  a  second  was 
stabbed,  whilst  many  others  sustained  serious  injury; 
and  on  former  occasions  lives  had  been  lost  on  both 
Hides.    The  Moors  determined  on  being  avenged.    Ac- 

irdingly  they  collected  a  large  quantity  of  stones  and 


heavy 


sticks  in  their  houses,  near  the  mosque,  in  Moor 


many  coloured  coi-ds,  with  jingling  bells  hanging  i-oy*,^  ' 
.  ■    ._.-..  _.  _.i- 3  ,(jj,Q^  shells;  he  baa  also  beVi^ 


3  waist,  chatties,  and  ci 


□ticet,  by  whleh  the  other  party  was  to  pass.    The 
°,    n  iascara,  giieseing  what  thcjhad  to  expect,  armed 
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the  contending  factions  met,  when  a  regalar  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  soldiers  cut  down  dieyen  Moor- 
men, and  wounded  others.  The  Moors  then  retreated 
to  the  tops  of  their  houses,  hurling  down  tiles  and 
stones  on  the  heads  of  their  adversaries.  At  last  a 
lai'ge  bodj  of  police,  and  a  party  of  the  90th  regiment, 
were  marched  out  of  the  tort  to  quell  the  riot.  The 
Lascars  being  driven  back,  their  pagoda  was  torn  to 
atoms  by  the  victorious  Moors  and  trampled  under- 
foot. 

Hassan  Saban,  bom  at  Bei,  in  Ispahan,  was  the  cele- 
brated organizer  of  the  Societjof  A  fWMsins,  STHJHassein 
Kaini  was  his  principal  confederate  and  missionazy.  In 
the  year  1090,  nine  years  before  the  Christians  of  the 
West  established  their  empire  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
dominion  of  the  Assasins  was  founded  at  iuanoot  (i&e 
Yultore's  Nest),  a  hiU  foot  in  the  mountainons  re^oa 
between  PerBia»  Irak,  and  the  northern  provinoes  at 
Dibem  and  Taberistan.  The  followers  of  Hmhsi  and 
Hassein  were  called  Eastern  Ishmaelites,  to  disliBi^m'  ili 
them  from  those  49£  Africa,  and  were  the  soovcge  and 
terror  gI  the  pMWee  of  the  east ;  the  first  of  them  who 
fell  victims  to  tib*  svstem  were  the  Sultan  and  Yizier. 
No  one  was  seenre  from  their  daggers,  nntQ  the  year 
1113.  As  Merdood,  Prince  of  Masai,  was  walking  on 
the  festival  day  in  the  Mosque  of  Damascus,  he  was 
staibbed.  An  order  was  then  issued  for  the  indis- 
criminate destmctiRNa  of  the  asassins.  Alloo-e-Falloh, 
the  Bets,  Hassan's  gVMtest  partisan,  was  tortured  sad 
cut  to  pieoes,  and  his  head  sent  all  through  ftfn^ 
TTannnn  ootlived  all  his  oompanions,  and  died  chilffless, 
having  pot  to  death  his  two  sons,— K>ne  for  being  con- 
cerned m  the  murder  of  Hassein,  aad  the  other  for 
violating  the  Koran. 


EOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY,  AND  TO  KEEP 

IT  SAFE 

n. — New  OpponTcinms. 

Wb  have  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  old  club 
system,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure ;  we  have  endea- 
voured to  ezplaan  how  far  it  was  good  and  how  far  it 
was  faulty:  the  intention,  the  objects  aimed  at,  in 
most  cases  were  excellent,  but  the  methods  adopted 
for  arriving  at  these. results  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, and  were  the  creatures  of  experiment  rather 
than  of  experience :  it  remains  to  show,  if  possible, 
how  we  may  secure  the  advantages  of  the  old  regime 
without  its  risks,  and  in  what  manner  the  poor  may  be 
saving  and  provident,  and  yet  be  freed  from  the  dans^er 
of  fraud  and  of  mismana^ment.  But  before  we  £s- 
cuss  the  effects  of  recent  legislation  and  the  value  of 
ten  jeoxB*  experience,  derived  from  a  earful  investi^ 
tion  into  the  affairs  of  the  clubs  and  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  itegistrar's  Reports  in  1856,  let  us  endeavour  to 
decide,  as  neariy  as  we  may,  what  are  the  requirements 
of  a  man  who  enters  a  club.  A  good  surgeon  probes 
an  awkward  wound  to  the  bottom,  and  a  difficult 
matter  should  be  sifted  to  the  utmost.  Now,  then,  for 
what  does  a  labourer  or  a  mechanic,  who  goes  to  the 
seoretaiy  of  a  dub  to  put  down  his  name  as  a  new 
member,  wish  to  subscxibe  P  Usually  for  one  or  all  of 
the  following  oljeots : 

1.  Old  Age  Pay,  or  a  Deferred  Aniraitj. 

2.  Payment  at  Death,  or  Life  Aiearanoe. 

3.  M«iical  Attendance. 

4.  Sick  Fay. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  are  manifestly  the 
most  important,  but  they  are  placed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent 
as  we  prooeed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  a  good  system  of  old  age  pay.    If  a 


man  wishes  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  calm 
and  comfort :  if  he  desires  to  escape  the  wretched 
hopelessness  of  squalid  poverty,  or  the  restrictions  of 
a  lodging  in  the  workhouse :  if  he  yearns  to  be  inde- 
pendent, as  every  man  does  who  is  worth  anjrthing, 
and  if  he  disdains  to  be  a  beggar,  or  a  burden  upon 
the  poor  rate,  and  a  pensioner  upon  the  charily  of  his 
friends,  then  surely,  while  he  is  young  and  strong, 
while  his  wages  are  good  and  his  wanto  few,  he  w3l 
look  out  for  the  surest  means  of  providing  a  living  in 
his  old  age.  Happily,  at  laigth  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  doing  this,  witdi  absolute  security,  with  no  fear  of 
risk,  and  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  he  will 
obts^  a  good  return  for  his  nu>Bey  at  the  stq^ulated 
time. 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  ^ear  18M,  which 
is  denominated*  "  An  Act  to  gxani  additdonal  fiscilities 
for  tine  puzdiase  of  small  Gk^enment  AnsiiitieB,  and 
for  assuriag  Paymeote  of  Money  on  Death*'*  attows  anv 
peeson  to  iw^J  ^  ^V  poi*  office  where  a  smbsb  bank 
is  opened,  and  to  pureiMMe  for  hrmarfl  a  deferred 
annuity — in  other  words,  old  ago  pnr.  Seeia^  that 
post-omqe  savings  banks  an  «o«r  estaUisliei  m  every 


towa«id  important  village  m  the  kagdom,  tius  facility 
for  innstment  is  quite  uns^idledLl&e  wi^  is  plain : 
he  who  runs  may  read :  igssorance  or  diffienity  eaan«>t 
be  i^eaded  as  an  emense,  ^■*^^»«^,  it  win  lie  a  ana*a 
own  fault  if  he  does  aot  arail  hiswrif  o€  ench  g<aJden 

rnrtunities;  and  meat  surely  wiU  he  who  sows  in 
spring  time  ne^^igence  and  iadifftirenoe  Ttmp  in 
the  harvest  of  his  life  want,  remorse,  and  maaarj. 

Let  us  gird  up  our  loins  for  the  woKk^  and  search 
out  this  new  system  in  its  effects. 

A  class  of  persons  who  are  well  aUe  to  do  ao^  aad 
who  often  do  invest  moaey  in  savings  banks,  may,  we 
hope,  be  induced  to  prooeed  a  step  further,  00  as  to 
provide  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  ol  Govonwikent 
anmittee.  Women  servants  in  la^ge  JbowKs  eaan  easily 
gftan  bL  or  6L  out  of  their  vearly  wa^ee.  Food  and 
lodging  are  always  provideo,  in  addition  to  which 
presents  of  money  and  clothing  are  frequently  given, 
so  that,  in  fact,  apart  from  tne  stipulated  rate  of 
wages,  ail  absolute  necessaries  may  bo  said  to  be 
supplied. 

Now,  suppoaiiig  that  a  girl  of  twenty  determine  to 
begin  next  year,  and  to  save  enough  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  20/.  a  year  when  she  arrives  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  She  would  pay  in  1868  a  faunp  sum  of  3iL  Os.  8JL, 
to  procure  a  payment  of  1/.  a  year  for  life,  commencing 
thirty-nine  years  later,  that  is  in  1907.  la  the  f  oUc»w- 
ing  year,  1869,  she  would  pay  3^.  128,  lOd,  for  another 
pound  a  year,  te  begin  at  the  same  date.  And  so  on. 
buying  in  each  year  a  pound  a  year  annnitv  whenever 
she  could.  If  she  were  ill,  or  out  of  place,  the  omission 
to  purchase  in  any  one  season  would  in  no  way  affect 
her  prospects  or  her  privileges.  The  former  purc^xa^es 
would  remain  equally  valid.  If  she  wished  to  with- 
draw the  money  thus  paid  in  for  the  eroensos  of 
marriage,  or  for  any  other  reason,  she  could  do  so  ai 
any  time,  of  course  giving  up  all  claim  te  the  anxttdty. 
If  she  died  before  the  commencement  of  the  aanuitT* 
her  relations  could  receive  the  money.  No  inc«re 
perfect  scheme  of  saviog  for  household  servants  has 
ever  been,  or  perhaps  can  possibly  be,  conceived.  It 
embraces  at  once  savings  bank,  annuity,  and  asBur- 
ance,  with  the  security  ambrded  by  a  government  g^ssL- 
rantee. 

Every  postmaster  is  bound  te  supply  any  applicant 
with  full  mformatioii  as  to  the  rates  of  payments  the 
amount  of  benefit  and  so  forth,  and  it  is,  therefonv 
needl^  to  enter  fully  inte  the  wearisome  detail  w^bich 
such  inquiries  involve.  Each  contributor  must  lu 
course  ascertain  for  himself  the  sum  he  has  to  pay 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually,  which  will  be  regu- 
lated by  his  age,  ^e  amount  of  the  annuity,  the  dare 
at  which  it  is  to  commence,  and  whether  he  wishes  tS^ 
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money  paid  in  to  be  returnable  in  case  of  death  or  not 
—if  not,  the  premiums  will  be  lees  tban  in  the  other 
case. 

It  may,  howeTer,  be  useful  to  give  a  few  more  illus- 
trations. Eveiy  man  has  his  own  ideas  on  a  subject. 
We  must  try  to  please  all  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  all. 
Take,  for  instuiee,  a  jonne  man  of  twenty-one,  em- 
ployed as  a  labourer,  or  as  a  house  servant.  He  would, 
probably,  be  very  glad  to  make  sure  of  an  independ- 
ence of  20f.  per  annum,  or  about  eight  shillu^  a 
week,  when  he  reaches  the  ajge  of  sixty.  Very  well. 
He  must  ^  to  the  post-<^Ek2e  in  his  market  town,  and 
after  signing  a  paper  which  will  be  given  to  him  to  fill 
np,  and  having  shown  proof  of  his  itfe,  he  will  pay 
2/.  13tf.  4c{.  a  year.  Perhajw  after  Sbeen  years  of 
service  with  his  master,  and  of  x>i^rment  at  the  post- 
office,  he  may  wish  to  start  some  httle  shop,  or  to  join 
a  friend  in  business,  and  he  must  scrape  together  aU 
his  money  for  the  purpose.  He  need  not  rep^it  of  his 
good  old  savins  habits.  Nav,  he  will  find  ample  reason 
to  rejoice  in  them,  and  to  feel  proud  of  them,  for  he 
can  go  to  the  post-oflS^ce  and  claim  back  all  that  he  has 
paid  in  during  the  last  fifteen  ^ears,  amounting  to 
about  40^. — qxute  a  nice  lit4^  cajataL  Or  if  he  falls 
sick  and  dies,  his  old  mother  may  receive  the  sum; 
no  loss  to  him,  and  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  old  age. 
There  are  very  few  who  cannot  afford,  between  uie 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty,  to  lay  by  21.  ISs.  4d.  in 
the  year.  Very  little  more,  remembler,  than  a  shilling 
per  week,  and  what  greater  inducement  can  be  offered 
than  the  advantages  we  have  just  described^  combined 
with  complete  security? 

To  put  another  case.  If  a  youne  man  or  a  young 
w<Hnan  of  twenty  feel  unable  or  disinclined  to  pay 
down  in  a  lump  sum,  or  to  contribute  annually,  both  of 
which  may  be  for  several  reasons  inconvenient,  whv 
then  they  can  elect  to  pay  monthly,  or  even  weekly.  A 
man  a^ed  twenty,  paying  89.  per  month  in  four  instal- 
ments, would  receive,  'mien  ne  arrives  at  tilie  a^e  <^ 
sixty,  4Z.  3tf.  9(2.  per  month,  or  about  11,  a  week.  Half 
the  payment,  or  4a,  per  month,  would  procure  half  the 
above  annuity.  It  must  be  observed  fiiat  in  this  case 
the  money  paid  in  would  not  be  returnable  und^r  any 
circumstances. 

The  post-office  authorities  are  open  to  making 
arrangements  for  receiving  from  employers  the  pre- 
mitims  due  from  their  workpeople,  such  sums  to  be 
deducted  from  their  wages.  This  is  another  great 
booiL 

There  is  very  little  trouble  in  purchasing  these  de- 
ferred annuities  at  the  po8t-<^ce,  since  nothing  is 
required  except  the  production  of  some  proof  of  age, 
wmch  is  effected  by  the  baptismal  certificate,  and  uie 
signing  of  a  printed  paper.  A  little  tract,  entitled 
'*  Plain  Rules,  is  issued  gratis  at  every  post-office, 
which  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  on 
the  subject. 

Having  so  far  examined  the  prospect  at  the  base,  we 
will  now  take  a  survey  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. From  the  servant  we  turn  to  the  master.  How 
are  employers  affected  by  this  plan  of  Grovemment 
annuities  P  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
remark  that  the  interests  of  master  and  servant  are  so 
united  as  to  become  almost  identical*  A  man  cannot 
stand  in  the  snnshme  without  Ids  attendant  sharing  in 
the  warmth ;  so  a  prosperous  master  can  afford  to  be 
liberal :  a  saving,  industrious  servant  is  alwavs  respect- 
able, careful,  and  honest  Next,  it  often  falk  ux>on  a 
master  in  some  way  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  his  servant  in  old  age.  Probably,  he  does  this  with 
much  willingness;  but  if  neither  duty  nor  affection 
move  him,  kt  him  selfishly  consider  how  much  the 
services  w^  be  enhanced  in  value  of  a  man,  who  finds 
Iximself  freed  from  anxiety  for  the  future,  and  whose 
zeal  is  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  gratitude. 

Now,   let  UR  open  the  tables  for  the  purchase  of 


annuities  under  which  the  money  paid  in  for  premiums 
wH  be  in  no  ifkse  returnable :  for  our  present  pni'pose, 
this  plan  will  be  found  most  convenient.  If  a  gentle- 
maa  would,  instead  of  giving  a  Christmas  present, 
take  the  tremble  of  sending  to  the  post-office,  or  to  the 
offioe  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Seduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  through  the  agency  of  his  London 
banker,  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  to  his  servant  IQl,  a 
year  for  life  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  would  have  to 
pay  as  follows: — ^For  a  man  aged  twenty,  I60.  %d, 
annually;  tw^ity-five,  IZ.  1«.  8cl.;  or  if  he  were  thirty. 
12. 8«.  4a.  On  the  death  of  the  master,  or  on  quitting  his 
service,  the  s^nrant  could  probably  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue the  contribution  for  himself.  Meantime,  both 
would  be  gainers :  this  kind  thought,  this  very  trifling 
sacrifice,  would  on  the  one  hand  be  amply  repaid  by 
increas^  attaohm^it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a 
pang  <A  care  would  be  saved;  for  we  defy  even  the 
most  reckless  never  at  any  moment  to  take  thought— 
and  that  anxious  thought — for  the  weltoe  of  the 
future. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  must  take 
another  turn  along  the  road,  and  examine  the  around 
thoroughly.  The  object  is  worthy  of  our  search.  Jjadies 
are  often  very  much  attached  to  their  servants,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  special  services  have  been  rendered : 
nursing  in  sickness,  companionship  in  bcotow  or  in 
solitndB,  and  the  like.  Besides,  nature  has  created  a 
sort  of  free-masonry  amongst  women  of  every  rank; 
and  again,  where  people  are  very  much  together,  the 
soil  is  collected  in  which  love  or  hate  grow  up, — ^two 
very  common  household  plants :  it  is  better  to  cheiish 
love  than  hate.  Let  us  then  again  take  up  the  post- 
office  tables,  for  these  must  be  consulted  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  For  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age  an  annuity 
of  15Z.  per  annum,  commencing  when  she  arrives  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  may  be  purchased  by  an  annual  payment 
of  12.  2s,  6d,,  money  paid  in  not  returnable;  or  of 
12.  lis.  Sd,,  money  returnable  at  death,  or  at  option  of 
the  annuitant  before  the  age  of  sixty.  Take  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  the  annual  paym^it  will  be  12.  12a.  6d,, 
premiums  not  returnable.  Take  thirty,  and  it  rises  to- 
22. 168,  3d. ;  in  each  case  procuring  an  annuity  of  152» 
after  the  age  of  sixty.  The  same  privilege  may  be 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum.  Thus,  for  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  a  single  payment  of  292.  28.  6d.  will  2>ro- 
cure  an  income  for  hie  of  102.  a-year,  commencing 
when  she  is  sixty ;  if,  however,  she  die  before  that  age, 
the  money  will  be  returned  to  her  friends ;  or  if  Ae 
requii*e  the*  money  for  any  purpose  she  can  withdraw  it^ 
though,  of  course,  in  this  event  the  annuity  lapses. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,, 
but  it  is  needless  to  make  any  further  extracts  here,  aa 
ladies  always  have  some  friend  or  some  man  of  business 
who  can  procure  for  them  all  necessary  information. 

If  in  large  houses  the  system  of  purchasing  deferred 
annuities  for  the  benefit  of  steady,  well-conducted 
young  servants  could  be  adopted,  it  would  probably 
tend  to  encourage  a  habit  of  longer  periods  of  service,, 
and  to  check  the  restless  desire  for  constant  change- 
which  is  now  so  prevalent,  and  which  certainly  acta 
injuriously  for  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  about  whom  a  word 
may  be  said.  Clerks  employed  in  offices — ^railways,, 
banks,  assurance  societies,  civil  service,  private  firms : 
their  name  is  legion.  They  are  a  trustworthy,  respon- 
sible class,  often  hard  worked,  sometimes  poorly  paid; 
they  are  the  humble  working  bees  of  the  coloasal  estab- 
Ushments  of  the  present  &j.  Surely  they  merit  our 
aid.  Assuming  that  twenty  is  the  ase  at  which  a  young 
clerk  becomes  settled  in  the  work  of  an  office  which  he 


Wvi^  procure  for  him  an  aunmty  of  502.  per  annum,  to 
y  0*^^^ce  at  the  age  of  sixty.  H  he  died  beloT««*  -each- 
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ing  that  aee  tlie  premiums  would  be  repaui,  and  might 
i*evert  to  his  employer,  or  if  he  left  tne  office  iS§y 
might  be  withdrawn.  Is  BL  lO*.  per  annum  too  large 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  almost  certain  purchase  of  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  gratitude  9  or  is  it  wise  in  the  long  ran  to 
nrge  {hat  men  may  be  got  for  less,  and  that  they  mnst 
take  care  of  themsdves  ?  Is  it  trae  that  yoong  men 
are  nothing  more  than  merchandise,  to  be  boaght  as 
cheap  as  possible,  as  this  argument  presupposes  P  The 
i*elatiTe  claims  and  duties  of  capital  and  of  labour  are 
freely  and  critically  discussed  in  these  days ;  and  pos- 
sibly some  adjustment  of  the  scale,  by  means  of  a 
simple  system  of  annuities,  would  calm  many  a  fear, 
and  cool  the  spirit  of  many  a  dispute. 

The  subject  of  deferred  annuities  is  almost  inexhaus- 
tible, so  varied  are  the  wants  of  people  in  this  respect, 
so  multiform  the  opportunities  of  supply.  lEach  age, 
each  employment,  each  family,  each  person,  may  have 
peculiar  and  different  reouirements  on  this  head.  Tet 
there  is  no  reason  why  ail  should  not  be  satisfied.  If 
the  poor  exhibit  a  desire  to  learn  and  to  use;  if  men  of 
intelligence  possess  kindness  and  patience  to  undei'- 
stand  and  to  explain ;  if  post-office  officials  ^nll,  as  in 
duty  bound,  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  facilitate 
the  system,  then  this  scheme  of  Gh>yemment  annuities, 
with  the  premiums  returnable  at  option  or  at  death, 
must  eventually  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and 
philanthropic  measures  which  the  executive  of  this 
country  has  ever  conceived  or  canied  into  effect. 


PARISIAN  SKETCHES. 

XVI. — TBS  WOBKIKG  GLASSES. 

EiTHBB  a  wonderful  change  has  come  over  the  temper 
and  habits  of  the  working  men  of  Paris  since  the  first 
French  revolution,  or  a  vast  amotmt  of  the  iniquities 
committed  in  the  Beign  of  Terror  have  been  most  un- 
justly registered  against  them.  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  the  quiet,  industrious,  sober,  working  men 
we  meet  in  Paris  in  the  present  day  could  be  de- 
scendants of  the  ferocious  wretches  who  followed  in  the 
train  of  Hubert,  Marat,  and  Bob^pierre.  True,  many 
of  the  working  men  of  Paris  have  since  been  engaged 
in  revolutions,  out  their  behaviour  on  those  occasions 
goes  rather  to  prove  they  could  not  be  the  sons  of  those 
who  perpetrated  the  September  massacres.  No  cold- 
blooded cruelties  took  place  in  the  revolutions  of  1830 
or  1848 — ^no  women,  helpless  citizens,  or  priests  were 
murdered.  Whether  these  revolutions  were  justifiable 
or  not  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  deter- 
mine ;  certainly  all  was  then  fair  fi^nting,  nor  was  the 
slightest  revenge  taken  on  the  soldiers  and  officials  of 
the  government  after  the  tenible  struggle  had  ceased. 
In  making  these  observations  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed we  think  it  necessary  to  defend  Fi'ench  work- 
men of  the  skilled  artisan  class,  who  are  as  a  body  as 
intelligent  and  as  much  respected  as  those  in  England. 
The  remarks  apply  to  the  rougher  portion  of  the 
lower  orders — such  as  the  street-sweeper,  chiffonier, 
and  others  of  the  same  description. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  quiet  demeanour  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Parisians  in  the  present  day  is  rather 
due  to  the  preponderating  militaiy  power  garrisoned  in 
the  city  than  from  any  decrease  in  the  number  of  tur- 
bulent spirits  it  contains ;  but  an  argument  of  the  kind 
is  hardly  a  fair  one.  The  French  workman,  as  well  as 
his  English  brother,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  irritated 
by  the  presence  of  the  soldier  placed  beside  him  for  the 
purpose  of  over-awing  him  than  otherwise.  If  a  turbu- 
lent spirit  really  exists  among  the  lower  order  of  Pa- 
risians, their  present  tranquil  condition  arises  from 
the  high  price  of  wages  and  the  facilities  of  procuring 
employment  rather  than  from  any  fear  of  soldiery  or 
police.    That  almost  eve'y  disturbance  which  has  taken 


place  in  Paris  has  oconrred  in  times  of  temporaiy  dis- 
tress is  a  udl-known  fact. 

That  the  working  classes  of  Paris,  both  skilled  and 
unskiUed,  are  bett^  off  in  tha  i>re8ent  day  ihan  they 
ever  have  been  is  certain.  Dnnng  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor  wages  hrfve  incrraaed  from  thirty  to 
eighty,  and  in  some  oases  even  to  a  hundred  per  cent. : 
true,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  is  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  w(»*king  classes  themselves, 
through  the  action  of  the  octroi  duties,  but  their  in- 
crease of  wage  has  been  far  greaterthan  their  incresse  i 
of  taxation.  An  artizan  can  easily  afford  to  pay  a  tax  ' 
of  five  shillings  a  week  if  his  wages  are  thereby  in- 
creased  by  fifteen.  And  to  this  satisfactoiy  staiU  of 
things — ^as  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned— 
the  wonderful  improvements,  the  cnormooa  demoliiioud 
of  old  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  new  streets  and 
botdevards  have  greatly  contributed.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  skilled  workmen  of.  Paris  arc  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  building-trades,  and 
receive  high  wages.  There  is  not  only  full  work  for 
these,  but  vast  numbers  from  the  provinces  flock  to 
the  capital  as  well.  The  working  classes  of  Paris  in 
the  present  day  lutving  comparatively  little  to  complain 
of,  are  quiet  and  ordeny  in  the  extreme — another  proof 
(if  proof  be  wanting)  that  their  revolations  were  not 
altogether  caused  by  the  natural  turbulence  of  their 
disposition  alone. 

The  question  may  now  very  reasonably  be  asked 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  poorer  streets  in  Pari^ 
— such  as  are  generally  inhabited  by  the  worting 
classes — to  build  expensive  houses  in  their  ^lace  do<« 
not  act  prejudicially  on  the  working  man  P  x>oubtless 
it  does ;  but  hardly  to  so  g^reat  an  extent  as  with  us  in 
our  metropolitan  improvements.  To  do  the  Rench 
government  justice,  they  have  of  late  paid  comiderable 
attention  to  the  wel&ure  of  the  working  maa-*«  fact  we 
should  do  well  to  imitate  in  London.  WheA  antboritj 
was  demanded  from  the  government  of  the  ISmperor  to 
construct  the  celebrated  Sebastopol  Boulevazd^  it  was 
granted  solely  on  the  condition  that  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  house-accommodation  should  be  erected  for 
those  of  the  working  dasses  who  were  about  to  be 
ejected  from  their  homes,  and  whose  houses  were  about 
to  be  destroyed.  And  not  onlv  was  the  condition  then 
carried  out,  but  in  all  new  and  contemplated  inipTOT«> 
ments  the  same  precaution  is  insisted  on.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  case  in  London.  In  this  year  alope^  between 
four  and  five  thousand  persons  have  been  ejected  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  new  Law  Oourts,  without  the  siighteGt  pro- 
vision being  made  for  their  reception  in  any  other 
locality.  In  the  different  contemplated  metropoHUB 
improvements,  more  than  seventy  thousand  pear^jm^ 
will  be  ejected,  and  what  provision,  beyond  lu*.  Pea- 
body's  liberal  donation — ^which  will  not  suffice  fur  a 
fourth  of  those  whose  houses  are  proposed  to  be  de> 
stroyed — ^has  been  made  to  accommodate  them ?  I>nrin^ 
the  last  seven  years  more  than  tiiirty  thousand  person^ 
in  London  have  been  ejected  from  their  homes.  H: 
houses  have  not  been  built  for  the  reception  of  a  thoc- 
sand.  In  Paris,  houses  have  been  built  in  Bcvenl 
quarters  to  accommodate  the  working  claeaes  obiigvc 
to  remove  in  conse<}nence  of  imxyrovements. 

A  sum  of  three  millions  of  francs,  or  240,0007^  aruuTu: 
from  the  confiscation  of  property  belonging  to  tU*- 
Orleans  family,  was  placed  m  the  hands  of  uie  Mixiift^ 
of  the  Interior,  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  worl- 
men's  houses ;  and  arrangements  were  attempted  to  H 
entered  into  with  several  contractors,  whi<^  nom  soil 
unforseen  difficulties  were  never  carried  out.  In  1^> 
the  Emperor  purchased  some  16,000  square  yards  <  f 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevard  Mar^ 
on  which  sevei'al  houses  for  workmen  and  persons  ^  i 
limited  income  have  been  erected.  These  houses  ys\- 
teen  in  number)  comprise  311  lodgingB,  S6  sho^^  wi-' 
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■am  behind  them,  to  aooommodftte  in  all  abont 
0  persons.  At  the  same  time  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
many  of  the  tenants  are  not  in  a  Buperior  station  in 
life  to  tbose  for  whom  the  bousea  were  originsllT  bnilt. 
Moat  of  the  apartments  are  comprised  of  a  aroall  ante- 
room, kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  one  or  two  bedrooms. 
There  are  serrenil  other  localities  in  which  houses 
bare  been  built  forworhnen.  In  the  street  behind  the 
hospital  of  St  Louis,  the  Count  de  Madre  has  bnilt 
between  eightj  and  ninety  bonses,  which  are  let  out  in 
apartments  to  working  men.  £^h  apartment  oom> 
prises  two  rooms  and  a  kit«hen,  and  is  let  at  a  rental 
of  abont  8f.  English  a  year.  So  tenant  is  ever  dis- 
trained on  for  bis  rent,  nor  is  it  ever  claimed  in 
adTance.  If  a  tenant  ia  a  defaulter,  he  subjects  him' 
self  to  ejectment— nothing  more.    A  system  someirkat 


similar  to  that  proposed  in  London  for  the  erection  of 
workmen's  villages  was  attempted  in  Paris  under  the 
name  of  citet  ouoriiree,  bnt  it  failed.  The  municipality, 
hcjwever,  have  determined  on  repeating  tbe  erpenmont. 
For  this  purposethey  haveparcnased,  on  tbc  Boulevard 
Mazas,  a  piece  of  ground  aoout  20,000  square  yards  in 
extent,  on  which  they  intend  to  erect  bouses  four  stories 
high,  each  to  accommodate  sixteen  families-  There 
are  also  to  be  a  number  of  furnished  rooms  set  apart 
for  single  men,  at  a  rent  of  ten  francs  a  month  each. 

Although  the  skilled  artizan  in  Paris  is  wcU  paid. 
aJid  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumBtances  when 
moderately  prudent,  the  class  beneath  him  are  fre- 
quently in  great  poverty,  earning  but  httle,  and  t)ie 
whole  of  that  little  being  consumed  by  the  high  price  of 


pTovisionB  and  other  necMsariea  of  life.  The  artizan 
claw  are  the  prinoipal  depositors  in  the  oavinee  bank, 
but  the  class  mIow  them  wonld  find  it  diffioult  indeed 
to  save  out  of  their  modest  earnings.  Still  they 
imitato  to  a  certain  extent  the  manners  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  class  immediately  above  them,  and  have 
thdr  favourite  places  of  resort,  one  of  which  was  re- 
jEresented  in  the  enniraving  on  page  765.  The  interior 
IS  that  of  a  cele&ated  restauraiit,  or  eating-hons^ 
known  as  the  Petit  Bamponnean,  and  the  group  of 
goesta  Rss«mUed  was  drawn  from  life.  This  celebnited 
establishment  was  first  opened  in  the  year  1790,  on  a 
TOy  limited  scale,  and  gndually  increased  till  it  oonld 
aooommodato  many  hnndieds  at  a  time.  At  first  it  was 
merely  an  opeu  space,  fenced  round  with  stakes  and 
ropes;  aftermrds  iheds  were  added,and  as  its  celebrity 


inci-eased,  a  house  was  bnilt,  which  was  enlarged  by 
successive  proprietors,  tiU  it  became  the  largest  esta- 
blishment of  toe  kind  in  Paris,  or  perhaps  in  Enrope. 
Nordid  the  proprietors  confine  themselves  to  catering 
only  for  the  poor.  As  their  speculation  became  bettei- 
known,  and  the  curious  were  attracted  to  it,  additional 
conveniences  were  built,  till  as  good  a  dinner  in  a  hand- 
some room  could  be  obtained  at  the  Petit  Bampon- 
neau,  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  paying  for  it, 
OS  at  any  average  hotel  in  Paris ;  and  the  guests  of 
the  belter  class  could  enjoy  the  champagne  and 
Bui-gundy  in  a  handsome  saloon,  while  the  poorest  of 
the  workmg  classes  were  taking  their  meals  Mow  on 
coarse  wooden  tables  in  a  room  with  bare  walls. 
Of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  working  people  of 
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Paris,  two  de.servB  especitil  notice — the  chifibniers 
rag-pickera,  aod  the  baiajeurs  or  acsTengerB.  In  okch 
occupation  both  men'  uid  women  are  emplojed.  Al- 
though their  means  of  gaining  a,  livelihood  ia  of 
the  huiubleat,  thejr  are  noted  for  their  integrity',  and, 
amone  the  chiffooieiu  especially,  their  honesty  ia  fre- 
quently pnt  to  the  proof.  The  head-qoartera  of  both 
0X6  situated  in  the  same  locality,  near  the  Jardin  dea 
Flantes.  and  their  oc<;upationa  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  somewhat  similar,  but  a  very  marked  diffravnce 
exists  between  them,  and  they  have  little  but 
in  common.  The  chiSbnier  rarely  commences 
savory  occupation  till  all  other  trades  hare  failed,  and 
his  or  ber  i-esoorces  are  dwindled  down  to  aeven  fruica 
— th«  amount  neceaaary  to  purchase  the  ba^et  which 
he  carriea  on  hia  back,  the  stick  with  a  aharp  hook  at 
the  end  with  which  he  seizea  every  rag  or  piece  of 
paper  he  finda  in  the  different  dnst  heaps  in  the  streets, 
and  a  little  lantern  to  light  him  in  hia  work.  The 
chiffonjera  aro  as  a  nile  aomewhat  cynically  diaposed, 
and  many  a  philoaopher  of  tie  Diogenes  school  may 
be  found  afiong  them.  He  looks  with  contempt  on 
those  who  work  m  manufactories  or  ehopa  during  the 
daytime,  instead  of  basking,  aa  he  can  do,  in  the  sot 
in  fine  weather,  or  sitting  comfortably  at  home  in  thi 
winter.  Though  subject  oc«asion»Uy  to  aevere  pri 
vatiouB,  the  chiffonier  is  neferthelesB  proud,  and  apt  to 
boaat  of  hia  freedom.  He  commences  his  woi^  at 
nig'trtfall,  and  aa  soon  aa  hia  hotte  oi*  basket  ia  faQ,  he 
rotums  home.  Wlien  be  has  accumulated  a  snScient 
qijaatity  of  ran  aad  scxapa  of  paper,  &«,,  to  aOov  him 
to  depose  of  uiem  with  advantage,  he  goes  romid  to 
his  costono*,  and  soon  finds  a  purchaser.  The  reader 
may  cerhapa  imagine  that  the  chiffonier  has  con- 
sideiwe  difficulty  in  disposiag  ot  hie  merchandiM,  b«t 
such  is  far  from  being  the  caa&  Tith  eaae  he  obtuaa 
the  iDflewing  prices  per  hundredweight 

Sb^b  of  p.por 

r^  W  Silddng 

Cottaa  Sags  , 

Kiel  lUjp     . 

ktlcr  QisUtT  1> 

SMdCMMW 

Tha  chiflMcr  ts  rarely 
generally  goes  ia  driak. 
hoBoor  tterer  to  pick  up  a 
ever  picks  op  a  drunken  chiffonier. 

The   balayenr  generally  commencea  Us 
when  very  young.     They  are  a  veiy  wxitk 

namb»ing,   with  their  wivea  and  familiB., 

than  ^bt  thousand  souls.  They  are  aU  employed  by 
the  Municipality  of  Paris,  the  men  receiving  t^Ke 
franca  a  day,  and  the  womoi  one  frajic.  They  cemm^iee 
work  atJtwQ  a.m.  and  finish  at  nine  a.m,  Amosg  other 
features  inwhich  they  differ  from  their  neighbours,  the 
chiffoniers,  is  that  of  religion ;  the  balayeura  being, 
almost  to  a  man,  Lutheran  Prot«etanta,  and  the 
chiffoniers  (nominally  at  any  rate)  Roman  Catholics, 
The  balayeura  are  exceedingly  attached  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  have  three  churcnea.  On  ttie  occasion  of 
a  visit  we  lately  made  to  Paria,  one  Sunday  evening  we 
attended  their  church  under  the  charge  of  the  Pastor 
Mast.  The  church  was  neat  and  in  good  order,  and 
the  congregation,  who  numbei-ed  about  five  hundred, 
exceedingly  attentive.  They  have  schools  attached  to 
each  of  their  churahea,  and  are  exceedingly  anxioos 
that  their  children  should  i>eceive  a  good  education. 
Altogether  they  are  a  very  interesting  community,  and 
deserve  to  be  better  known  than  they  arci 

The  group  of  artizans  depicted  onthepi-oocdingpage 
were  photographed  from  the  life,  especially  for  this 
aeries  of  sketches,  a  short  time  ago.  The  engraving, 
therefore,  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  series,  for 
which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  facile  pencil  of 
Gu stave  Dor^ 
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OW  often  we  come 
tkcroaa  the    mystical 
'  words   which    stand 
at  the  head  of  thii 
paper,  conjoined  with 
another  of    thoie | 
tetiUB  of  n-ench  ori- 
gin to  which  we  art 
I   indebted      for     our 
i  hiatorical  connectioi 
[  with  Normandj— 
"  Rouge  Dragon  Por- 
;"    Who  or  what  can 

lOso    that   we    wander 

e  old  dinrch  of  eoiii<; 

«rMi  or  market  tow, 

ihe  Puritan  iconoclast. 

irchwarden  beaatifier.  | 

and  (worst  of  all]  the  restorer  of  modem  date,  have  ha'i  ; 

the  grace  to  spare ;  we  shall  very  probably  obeen-e,  in  I 

a  oouapienous  situation  upon  the  chanoel  wall,  or  per-  i 

hapa  under  the  ardi  of  the  tower,  the  royal  arms  ..-i  i 

England  (not  of  Great  Britain)  carved  or  painted,  with  | 

the  effigy  of  (fc«  fabwlous  creature  shining  in  fieij  hw  | 

on  one  ude  of  the  shield,  and  the  words  ttaiper  eedrm 

inscribed  below.     If  we  refer  to  our  hooka  to  discover 

the  neaning  of  this  ornament,  we  shall  find  that  th- 

roy»l  arma  were  first  set  np  in  churches  Iw  ord-ir  of 

nad  queen  Beat,  and  that  to  the  Tudor  deaconi  of 

uat  princess  we  owe  the  retention  of  the  red  dra^si 

as  a  royal  bai^e,  ay,  even  to  the  days  of  Queci: 

Tictoria- 

The  Elizabefiian  repreaentatioas  of  the  Sagon  ciyf 
him  four  legs,  armed  with  large  claws  vpam  the  fe<^~ 
lAi^  are  strongly  webbed,  a  pair  of  stroag  anplumed 
winga,  each  rib  or  fan  ending  in  a  claw  or  Bpnr.  a 
barbed  tail  a«d  tongae,  pricked  ears,  and  a  wolfish  cas: 
of  head.  Hideous  ideu  of  imaghurp  deoora-tion  w-: 
should  consider,  bat  verjr  ancient  in  its  onipn,  Sis  wrL 
am  hoa«urable  in  ita  estimation  by  Ae  v^ver.  *-0f 
iHkeifd  aMaeterfl,"  says  an  anonyMons  writer,  "  tbe 
wngedl  scaly  fiery  di'agon  isliy  far  tlie  moat  poetical 
labile  ation  of  antiquity."  To  ne  word  pcriiapa  aiv 
^tached  ideas  more  cxfrawdinagy  and  of  ^reaUr: 
"  _  than  to  that  a(  "dragaa.*  W*  find  it  consc- 
by  the  religion  of  the  earliest  people,  and  beoom- 
the  object  of  tlieir  mythology.  It  got  mixed  tip  with 
fable  and  poetry  and  history,  till  it  was  nBireTmllr 
beliered,  and  was  to  be  found  everywhero  but  it 
nature.  In  our  days  nothing  of  the  kind  ia  to  Itc  aevt 
except  a  harmless  animal  himting  its  insects.  Tt' 
light  of  these  days  haa  driven  the  fiery  dragon  to  tat', 
rrfngo  among  nations  not  yet  visited  by  the  liffht  o:' 
civilization.  The  draco  vokifts  ia  a  sm^l  Usard.  aa: 
the  only  reptile  poaaossing  the  capacity  of  flight.  F.-r 
this  pvii-pose  it  is  provided  on  each  side  with  a  mem- 
brane between  the  feet,  which  unfolds  like  a  fan  at  tb' 
win  of  the  animal,  enabling  it  to  apring  from  one  trr' 
to  another  while  pursuing  its  food.  It  is  a  prov!s;o; 
similar  to  that  of  the  firing  ecjuirrel,  cnaliling  it  ".'' 
take  a  longer  leap.  And  afosail  flying  liiard,  fornl 
in  the  lias  of  Dorsetshire,  is,  to  use  the  words  of  D- 
Buckland,  "  a  monster  resembling  nothing  that  has 
ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  upon  earth  eiceptiMg  tfc 
dragoua  of  romance  and  heraldry." 

Now,  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  great  geolo^i^' 
Doi'setshii'e  monatroaity,  or  in  that  of  a  htig<>  gniLr 
woiwiinj,  i.e.  dwelling,  in  the  clofta  of  inat-cessil-S 
craga  or  the  receasea  of  impenetrable  marahes.  tb<T:r  ■ 
to  sally  forth  on  ita  errands  of  greedy  destnictiun 
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from  eai*ly  ages  foul  creatures  have  been  believed  to 
exist,  whose  extirpation  formed  a  feat  of  danger  and  of 
usefulness,  alike  worthy  of  the  prowess  of  the  most 
eminent  hei^oes.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  tales 
of  dragons  or  wormea  slaughtered  by  the  champions 
whom  our  nobility  rank  among  their  ancestors,  were 
mere  allegories ;  that  the  win^d  monster  under  the 
feet  of  the  e&gj  of  the  Christian  chamxnon  symbolized 
his  victory  over  sin;  that  the  winding  folds  of  the 
scaly  warder  of  the  imprisoned  damsel,  to  whose  rescue 
the  knight-errant  waa  accustomed  to  speedy  were 
nothing  but  the  thick  and  winding  fortifications  which 
in  savage  times  restrained  the  hberty  of  persecuted 
heiresses ;  that  the  well-known  ballad  of  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley  does  but  commemorate  the  victory  of  the 
kind-hearted  squirB,  More  of  More  Hall«  over  a  legal 
oppressor  of  the  poor  in  his  own  neighbourhood;  but 
without  absolut^y  disputing  these  assei'tions,  we 
venture  to.  think  that  some  floating  tradition,  or 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  antediluvian 
reptiles,  aided  the  imagination  in  constructing  the 
fantastic  ideal  of  the  fabulous  creature.  Like  the  sea- 
sei'pent,  the  mermaid,  the  kraken,  and  other  exagge- 
rated wonders  of  nature,  the  foundation  of  fact  has 
become  so  much  obscured  by  the  erection  of  fable,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  decisivclv  upon  the  subject  at 
all.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  traditionaiT  monsters^  which  the  ancestor  of  the 
Somerville  family  is  said  to  have  destroyed  by  the 
expedient  of  thrusting  a  burning  faggot  down  its  open 
jaws  upon  the  end  of  his  lance,  is  represented  in  the 
illuminations  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  huge  toad 
or  frog,  devoid  of  the  dignified  and  terrible  accessories, 
wings,  tail,  and  serpentine  neck,  which  made  the 
di*ago^  of  fable  so  suitable  to  the  position  on  the 
top  of  the  helmet,  frequently  assigned  to  it  in 
classical  as  well  ajs  chivalric  times.  But  the  genuine 
creatture,  with  raised  wings  and  threatening  tongue  in 
front,  and  tail  drooping  plumewise  behind,  was  ob- 
viously so  adapted  to  lend  terror  to  the  aspect  of  the 
waiiior,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  selection  by 
poets  and  I'omancers  for  the  crest  of  such  mythical 
heroes  as  the  mighty  Arthur,  or  the  earlier  Biiton, 
Pen-Dragon  (dragon's  head) — or  that  when  the  de- 
scendants of  British  princes,  in  the  persons  of  the 
great  grandchildren  of  Owen  Tudor,  occupied  the 
throne  of  England,  that  they  should  have  adorned 
their  shield  with  the  representations  of  a  ci-eature  so 
intimately  connected  with  their  traditional  origin. 

Kor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  dragon  was  unknown 
to  English  historical  associations  in  the  mterval  be- 
tween the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
the  restoration  of  the  glories  of  their  race  in  the 
person  of  Henry  VII.  Far  otherwise.  Their  antagonists 
the  Saxons  assumed  the  dragon  as  a  standai'd,  with  the 
man,  the  horse,  and  the  other  objects  of  national 
esteem.  In  the  curiotis  and  valuable  picture  of  th e  battle 
of  Hastings,  contained  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux, 
Harold  is  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  red  dragon 
borne  before  him,  which  evidently  was  his  rallying  nag 
to  muster  his  forces  around.  Mr.  Lower,  in  his  mter- 
esting  book,  "The  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,"  from 
which  we  have  gleaned  some  of  the  facts  above  i*^ 
corded,  quotes  from  the  chronicler  Brunn  a  stanza 
describing  the  raising  of  Hemy  III.'s  "dragon  fuU 
austere,"  on  the  battle-field  at  Lewes.  This  "  austere  " 
symbol  was  made  by  Edward  Fitz  Odo,  the  king's 
goldsmith,  in  1244,  as  appears  from  an  order  now 
extant,  "  of  red  samit  embroidered  with  gold,  and  his 
tongue  to  appear  as  though  continually  moving,  and 
his  eyes  of  sapphire  or  other  stones  agi-eeable  to  him." 
At  Cressy,  too,  among  the  other  ensigns  of  war,  the 
English  host  caiTied  a  bui*ning  dragon  of  red  silk; 
and  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
pennon  or  flag,  but  an  additional  ensign.  With  the 
Tudor  house  however  came  the  complete  identification 


of  the  dragon  with  English  heraldry.  Not  only,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  bis  patnoness,  the  viirgin  quecai,  introduce 
him  to  the  interior  of  many  a  parish  church,  but  as 
t^e  supporter  of  the  anns  <k  the  city  of  Londcm  he 
took  hia  place  in  the  haUe  of  con^uuiieB  and  the  monu- 
ments of  lord  marors;  ornamented  the  parajpet  of 
the  Guildhall  itself;  nay,  even  climbed  to  tne  summit 
of  the  ste^e  of  Bow  Church,  whei*e,  cz^eakiii^  round 
as  a.  weather-vane,  he  is  supposed  to  hold  converse 
with  the  grasshopper  which  f ulfilfl  a  similar  fonctoon 
on  the  Boyal  Exchange. 

Though  in  earlier  ages  the  dragon  served  no  doubt 
as  a  general  designation  for  all  ukbuloos  winged  ser- 
pents or  lizards,  the  pedantry  of  after  times  refined 
the  creature  into  classes  of  which  the  term  dragon  was 
strietly  applied  to  such  a  creature  as  the  one  described 
a  few  lines  back.  A  two-le^ed  dragon,  similar  to  the 
one  carried  before  King  B^old,  was  called  a  wivem ; 
and  the  griHn,  the  compound  of  eagle  and  lion,  began 
to  share  with  the  dragon  the  repuUition  of  guardian* 
ship  of  hidden  treasure,  being  thus  celebrated  by 
-Milton  in  his  "Paradise  Lost."  But  of  this,  like 
cockatrices,  harpies,  and  other  fabulous  animals,^  our 
readers  will  not  care  to  hear,  historical  aiasociation 
alone  making  such  things  tolerable. 


TEE  KING  OF  TEE  ALDER-WOOB. 

A  BALLAD. 

{Frovfi  Uie  German  of  Gdthe,) 

Who  rides  thus  late  throwh  the  night  so  wild  ? 

It  is  a  father  with  his  child ; 

He  has  the  boy  within  his  arm. 

He  holds  him  safe,  he  keeps  hixn  warm. 

"  My  son,  why  hid'st  thou  thy  face  from  sight  P" 
"  Seest  thou  not,  father,  yon  evil  sprite  P 
"  The  -Aider- wood  King,  with  train  and  crown  ?" 
"  'Tis  but  a  cloud  of  dtost,  my  son." 

"  Thou  lovely  child,  come,  go  with  me ! 
**  Such  pretty  games  111  play  with  thee  ; 
"Motley  flowers  grow  on  the  lea; 
"  Garments  of  gold  I  wiU  give  to  thee  I" 

"Father,  my  father!  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
"  What  now  he  softly  says  in  mine  ear  p" 
"  Be  quiet,  'tis  but  the  wind,  my  child." 
And  tiie  boy  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled. 

"  Well,  my  fine  boy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me  P 
"My  daughters  shall  always  watch  o'er  thee; 
"  My  daughters,  who  lead  the  dance  at  night, 
"  Shall  play  and  sing  for  thy  delight !" 

"  O  father !  seest  not,  by  yon  gloomy  spring, 
"  The  daughters  three  of  the  Alder  iCing  P" 
"  My  son,  my  son,  I  see  what  they  are ! 
"  They  are  willow  trees  grey  I  see  afar." 

• 

"  I  love  thee ;  thy  face  has  a  charm  in  my  sight, 
"  And  tlM>u  com'st  not  by  choice,  thou  shalt  by  mightto** 
"  Father,  my  father !  I  am  seized  by  the  arm  j 
The  sprite  has  used  his  fatal  chann." 


(( 


The  father  is  awed;  like  one  who  is  wild 
He  gallops  away  with  the  groaning  child ; 
He  reaches  his  home  with  fear  and  dread; 
His  only  child  in  his  arms  lay  dead. 
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mVENTlON  AND  DISCOVERT. 

Thb  Mooh.-^A  oonUoTeny  has  just  taken  place  in  the 
^'PhUoBophicol  Magazine  '*  between  Mr.  Waiiam  ElUa  and  Mr. 
J.  Paxk  UarrisQD,  on  the  sul^t  of  the  Inflaenoe  of  ihe  Full 
Moon  on  Cloud.  Herschel,  in  hia  "  Familiar  Leotnrea,"  aays 
that  the  moon  has  a  tendency  **  to  clear  the  sky  of  dond,  and  to 
piodoce  not  only  a  serene  but  a  oalm  night,  when  so  near  to  the 
fdU  as  to  ai^>ear  round  to  the  eye.'  But  Mr.  Ellis  has  been 
making  some  obeervationa  and  some  caloulations  withal,  and  he 
asserts  that  no  such  influence  exists.  Fran9oi8  Aiago  onoe  said, 
in  his  pioturesquo  style :  La  lune  mange  Im  nungu — **  Themoon 
eats  the  douds ;"  and  the  present  writer  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  a  few  weeks  ago,  whilst  he  was  at  the  seaside. 
The  moon  was  near  to  the  foil,  and  there  was  but  one  cloud  in  the 
clear  blue  sky.  The  night  being  exceedingly  calm  the  cloud 
traTelled  ▼ery*8lowly,  its  course  being  from  S.E.  to  K.W.  It  soon 
passed  under  the  mofm,  and  whibt  he  was  admiring  its  beautiftd 
prismatic  colours  it  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  it  entirely  dis 
appeared,  leaving  the  moon  in  full  poaseesion  of  a  spotless  sky. 

Gbowib  of  Tbekb. — ^M.  Obarles  Musset,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  believes  that  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  form  of  trees.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  him :  "  It  is  well  known  that  the 
concentrical  Eones  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  are  not  exactly  uni- 
form, and  that  they  are  not  all  even  in  the  circumference. 
Having  obserred  more  than  four  hundivd  trees.  I  am  led  to 
jiffirm  that  they  all  have  an  elliptical  trunk,  and  that  the  largest 
axis  of  the  ellipse  runs  from  east  to  west.  The  same  fact  is 
obaerrable  in  the  branches,  especially  the  oldest  ones.  Since 
the  centrifugal  force  developed  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
causes  every  &lling  body  to  deviate  from  the  vertical  direction 
and  since  the  same  caiuse,  according  to  M.  Babinet,  inclines  the 
streams  towards  the  right,  I  do  not  think  it  is  irrational  to 
admit  that  trees  obey  the  same  influence." 

Kew  Steau  Cabriagb. — ^M.  Seguier  proposes  to  combine  the 
intelligence  of  the  horse  with  the  power  of  steam  for  trnvelling 
on  ordinary  roads.  The  plan  is  simple  as  well  as  ingenious. 
M.  Seguier  believes,  not  without  reason,  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  horse  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  attention  of  the 
driver.  The  horse  is  therefore  attached  to  the  locomotive,  not 
to  draw  it,  but  to  assist  in  guiding  it.  The  shaft  placed  in 
front  of  tho  steam-carriage,  to  which  the  horse  is  attached,-  is 
connected  with  the  machine,  so  that  when  the  horse  startB  the 
steam  is  turned  on,  when  he  moves  back  it  is  turned  o%  and 
when  he  turns  to  the  light  or  to  the  left  the  carriage  must 
necessarily  follow  him.  M.  Seguier  is  confident  that  the  adop- 
tion of  his  system  would  render  accidents  almost  impossible. 

Trbathemt  of  Ulcsbs.— Oarbolio  acid  has  of  late  been  ex- 
tcn8ivc4y  patronized  ns  a  disinfectant,  end  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  when  it  is  generally  known,  it  will  entirely  supersede  the 
chlorides  of  lime  and  zinc.  Strictly  speaking,  carbolic  acid  is 
not  a  disinfectant ;  it  is  more  than  that,  inasmuch  as  it  actually 
arrests  and  prevents  putrefaction.  Professor  Lister  has  applied 
this  property  of  carbolic  add  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  and 
wounds  with  complete  success.  As  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  one  part  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  dissolved  in  three  or 
four  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  wound  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
the  solution.  Seveml  folds  of  lint  are  wetted  with  it,  spread 
over  the  injured  parts,  and  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  paste 
obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  with  whitening.  The  result  is 
that  no  organic  matter  can  gain  access  to  the  wound,  whilst  the 
flow  of  blood  is  stopped,  and  the  formation  of  purulent  discharge 
is  prevented. 

Ths  Salhov. — The  common  notion  that  salmon  do  not  eat 
during  their  sojourn  in  fresh  water  seems  to  be  a  correct  ona 
In  salt  water  they  are  voracious  feeders,  and  therefore  become 
exceedingly  fat ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  feed  at  all  whilst  in 
the  rivers.  They  live  tbere  as  bears  do  during  the  winter ;  tiicy 
nourish  themselTes  with  the  stores  of  fat  which  they  have  laid 
in  when  they  were  in  the  sea,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
their  flesh  is  poorer  in  quality  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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N  £  I  OH: 

NASTY 

ENDUE: 

ADOBE 

I  D  0  L  S  : 

S  0  B  E  S 

GULF  S : 

T  B  E  N  T 

HESSE. 

Y  B  S  T  Y 

JElspZ.— HESSE,  part  of  a  German  surname.  TBENT. 
name  of  an  English  river,  &c.  YEST Y,or  YEASTY, 
frothy :  *"  Though  the  ye$ty  waves  confound  and  swallow  navi- 
gation up  "  (Shaktpeare), 

0. 

O  T 
T  H 
H  A 


OMIT 
M  I  LO 
ILLS 
TOSS 


H  E  B 
A  NE 
ND  S 
ENDUE 
BESET 


JSricpZ.^M  I L  O,  man's  name,  andent  and  modem — of  a 
great  athlete  of  old,  and  a  great  tobacconist  of  to^y. 
T  H  A  N  E,  an  old  titles  corresptmding  pretty  nearlv  to 
BABON.  BESET,a  Scottish  law  term;  we  also 
speak  (and  though  the  word  may  not  be  found  in  diction- 
aries! it  will  be  in  newspapers  and  novels)  of  having  jewels* 
razors,  &0n  xesei 

P. 

P  A  B  0  E  L 

A  B  O  U  8  E 

B  O  8  E  T  A 

C  UE-T  I  P 

E  S  T  I  M  E 

L  EA  P  E  B 

F.xpl'-K  T  T  A  B  (of  roses)  is  common  in  peifimeiy-bookfi 
and  advertisements,  though  it  may  not  be  found  Jxk^ammt- 
aries.  ADAH,  scriptural  form  of  a  woman^t  name. 
B  A  M  A,  name  of  a  town  and  of  a  horse.  B  08  SIC  A, 
Latin  word  meaning  roeariee,  G  U  E-T  I  P,  oampoin 
meaning  Up  of  a  cue.    E  S  T  I M  E,  French  worvl  % 


P  A  B  T 
ADAH 
B  A  M  A 
THAT 


PEACE 
E  X  TB  A 
ATTAR 
CRAWL 
E  A  R  LB 


Q  U  I  T  : 

QUENCH 

UNTO: 

U  M  PI  BE 

ITEM: 

E  P  I  B  O  S 

TOMB. 

N  I  B  E  U  8 

CB  0  U  PB 

HE  S  S  E  Y 

ExpL—B  P I B  O  S,  or  E  P  I B  U  S,  the  name  of  ^  dniivt 
in  Northern  Greece.  N  I  B  E  U  S,  the  name  of  a  Gnaek  who. 
according  to  Homer,  was  **  the  handsomest  man  who  went  io 
Ilium."  C  B  O  U  P  E,  the  French  form  of  the  Engliah  word 
O  B  O  U  P,  whence  come  the  words  CBOUPADE  (n 
peculiar  kind  of  leap  made  by  a  horse)  and  GROUPIE}: 
(a  person  not  altogether  unknown  at  Baden-JBaden  and  similar 
places).    H  E  S  S  E  Y,  an  English  surname. 


B  O  Y  A  L 
OZONE 
YOUNG 
ANNIE 
L  E  G  E  B 


B  O  B  E  B  T 
O  P  I  M  I  A 
BIPEDS 
E  ME  N  D  8 
B  I  D  D  L  £ 
TASSEL 


Expl.—O  Z  O  N  E,  a  word  muck  used  nowadays  in  medical 
books  and  pamphlets,  on  the  compamtive  healthiness  of  difl^rsot 

£  laces,  but  it  will  be  sought  for  vainly  in  ordinary  dictionarii^ 
I  E  G  E  B,  if  St.  be  prefixed  to  it,  will  put  moat  pec^le  in 
mind  of  Doncaster.  O  P  I  M  I  A,  name  of  a  Vestal  mentiout-d 
by  Livy. 


SUN: 

SARAH: 

U  N  A: 

AGONY: 

NAP. 

B  0  U  T  E: 

ANTON: 

HYENA. 

Exph — U  N  A  without  her  lion  may  not  be  reooeniaed ;  bat 
the  mere  mention  of  the  lion  will  be  enough.  A  N  T  O  N  is 
one  of  the  Ciuriatian  names  given  to  the  son  of  the  Prinoe  and 
Princess  Christian,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  Qoeea  Victoxi^ 
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CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

PBtSOM  VlSITOKa. 

WHEN  Lamansti  went  to  see  Perraii  on  the  aftei-- 
noon  of  tlie  da;  on  wbicb  he  had  viaitod  the  agent, 
he  found  him  very  much  ont  of  tamper.  Lamaneki 
offered  Mm  a  reallj  excellent  regalia,  telling  him  that 
he  could  anppl;  him  with  u  many  as  he  liked  of  the 
same  kisd  tt  thirty  roubles  a  hundred.    But  Ferrari 


r.  knocked  the  cigar  ont 


Some  English  touriatB,  among  them  'Wigram,  the 
political  writer,  whom  Ferrari  remembered  to  hare  met 
about  a  year  before  at  Siegfried's,  had  been  to  Tiait 
the  prison  that  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  Lien- 
tenant  Dobkieiitch;  and  the  fact  of  Femri's  being 
allowed  to  smoke  had  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  that 
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officer,  as  a  proof  of  the  humanity  of  the  Bussian 
goyenmieiit  in  Poland. 

Dobkievitch,  moreover,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  ques- 
tioning Ferrari,  in  presence  of  the  strangers,  as  to 
whether  he  was  satined  with  the  quality  of  the  soup 
serred  to  him.  He  also  asked  him  whether  he  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  meat;  and,  Ferrari  having 
answered  both  questions  briefly  in  the  affirmativei 
added — ^with  a  look  at  Wigram,  as  much  as  to  say, "  You 
will  be  kind  enough  to  notice  this  in  your  excellent 
journal " — "  Then  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  com- 
plain of  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,'*  said  Ferrari,  "  I  have  to  com- 
plain of  being  exhibited  to  these  gentlemen.  That  would 
not  form  part  of  my  sentence  even  if  I  had  been  con- 
victed ;  and  though  I  have  been  a  good  many  months 
in  this  prison,  I  have  not  yet  been  tried." 

"  You  Poles  are  never  contented,"  responded  Lieu- 
tenant Dobkievitch.  "If  you  are  shot  twenty-four 
hours  after  you  az«  taken  you  cry  out,  and  if  your 
trial  is  delayed  some  time  you  are  also  discontented. 
These  gentlemen  will  at  least  have  seen  that  Poles  aro 
not  tortured  in  the  prison  of  Wilkovo." 

"  If  Poles  were  tortured  in  the  prison  of  Wilkovo, 
thafc  is,  of  course,  the  very  thing  these  gentlemen  would 
not  see,"  answered  Ferrari. 

"  Gkx>d  heavens !  I  met  yon  in  London !"  exdaiiiied 
Wigram,  suddenly. 

"Bo  not  say  where,"'  answered  Ferrari,  rapidly,  in 
English.  "  I  scarcely  liked  to  claim  your  acquaint- 
ance when  you  came  in." 

"  How  can  you  say  sach  a  i^ungf*  cried  Wigram. 
"  Only  tell  me  how  I  oan  be  of  use  to  yon.  What  an 
imprudent  bosineBS  this  rising  has  been !" 

"  You  were  in  favour  of  it  a  year  ago,"  said  Ferrari, 
"  when  I  knew  it  to  be  hopeless.  Do  not  condemn  it 
too  much  now.  Do  not  judge  ns  as  if  yon  had  ns  in  a 
law-court.  Make  some  allowanoe  for  our  sufferings, 
our  despair,  and  for  the  final  provocation  that  was 
offered  to  ns." 

"I  know  the  general  welL  I  will  speak  to  him.  I 
am  only  thinking  of  you^  now,"  answeied  Wigram. 

**  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Ferrari ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  hopeless.  If  yon  see  his  daughter,  tell  her  that  I 
never  think  of  anything  but  her  and  her  angelic  good- 
ness.   It  is  a  message  I  would  intrust  to  no  one  else." 

**1  shall  know  how  to  respect  your  oonfidenceb** 
answered  Wigram,  shaking  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Your  friend  is  annoyed,  and  you  had  better  go," 
said  Ferrari,  seeing  that  Dobkievitch  was  gradimlly 
turning  black  in  the  f  aoe.  **  But  first  answer  me  two 
questions :  Is  there  any  chance  whatever  of  assistance 
from  abroad  P" 

"None!" 

"  Then  the  struggle  is  indeed  hopeless." 

"  Is  Count  Konradin  alive  P" 

"  Yes,  and  free." 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that  I  But  pray  go.  Gk>od»bye. 
It  has  made  me  so  happy  to  see  you." 

"  That  seems  to  be  rather  a  remarkable  young  man," 
aaid  Lieutenant  Dobkievitch,  "but  quite  unreasonable 
and  light-headed,  like  all  the  Poles." 

"  I  met  him  once  in  London,"  was  all  i^t  Wigram 
replied. 

"  Now  we  will  have  a  look  at  the  ladies,'*  said  Dobkie- 

viteh. 


"  That  one,"  he  observed,  when  tliey  had  visited  one 
of  the  cells  in  the  part  of  the  prison  derofted  to  the 
incarceration  of  female  patriots,  "  has  eveiything  she 
can  want    She  haa  even  a  looking-glass." 

"Is  there  anything  you  particidarly  desire P''  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  gaJlantry,  to  a  lady  in  another 
cell. 

"  To  be  relieved  of  your  presence,"  she  replied. 

A  third  lady  was  in  tears,  and  asked  Dobkievitch,  > 
hysterically,  what  had  become  of  her  husband  and  her  . 
son! 

"  I  think  we  have  seen  enough  of  this,"  whispered 
Dobkievitch  to  the  visitors,  who  were  also  of  that 
opinion. 


"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  this  way,"  con* 
tinned  the  officer,  "  we  will  now  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
see  what  they  give  them  for  dinner.  The  dinner  hour  is 
past,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  the  cook  may  be  able  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  U&e  sort  of  thing  he  serves  to  them." 

*'  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  everything  they 
have  is  what  it  should  bei,"  answered  one  of  the 
visitors. 

"  Ferrari,  to  whom  we  were  just  speaking,  admitted 
that  the  food  was  good  and  sufficient,"  said  Wigram. 

**  Never  mind !"  observed  Dobkieriibl^  with  a  jaunty 
air.    "  Let  us  see  for  ourselves." 

A  oook  and  two  scullions  had  evidently  been  await- 
ing the  visit  of  which  Lieutenant  Dobkisfitoh  was  so 
resolved  that  they  should  not  be  deprived.  They  drew 
themsebnee  np  very  ceremoniously  as  the  party  entered 
the  kitbhen,  and  removed  their  caps. 

"Now  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  dinner  tliey  give 
to  a  poor  Polish  prisoner,"  said  the  lieatenaai. .  *<The 
BonpT  he  oalled  ont»  q>eakiwg,  of  coarse,  in  Rnasian 

^e  cook  ran  to  a  porcelain  stove  on  whioh  a  sauce- 
pan was  standing;  removed  the  cover,  and  ladled  oat 
some  smoking  and  very  savoory  soup,  wiUi  vegetables 
and  lumps  of  meat  floating  in  ik,  into  a  plate  which 
one  of  the  sculliooas  held. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  let  ns  taste  it  just  liar  tiie  aake  of 
experiment,"  said  the  lieutenant.  The  soup  was  aa 
good  as  a  Ruasiaa  cook  oould  make  it.  Thaiia  to  say. 
it  was  excellent^ 

"  The  roast  meat  1"  was  the  next  order. 

"He  has  forgotten  the  entrees  and  the  fiah," 
whispered  Wigram  to  one  of  his  friends. 

The  roast  was,  in  its  torn,  all  that  a  roast  ahonld  be. 

**!  am  almost  sony  that  I  am  engaged  to  dine  with 
the  general,"  said  Wigram.  "  This  is  really  too  good 
to  taste  only  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner." 

"The  kasha!"  cried  the  lieutenant,  who  seemed 
well  up  in  the  menu, 

A  species  of  porridge  made  from  the  flour  of  buck- 
wheat, and  which  may  be  eaten  with  great  advantage 
and  pleasure,  mixed  either  with  milk,  with  oil,  or  with 
any  kind  of  good  gravy,  was  produced.  The  trareUen 
did  not  like  it,  but  they  adinitted  that  it  seemed  roy 
good. 

"The  vegetables!"  And  a  piste  of  spinach,  garnished 
with  eggs,  was  brought. 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  dessert,"  whispered  Wigram* 
"  or  I  shall  burst  out  laughing." 

But  there  was  no  dessert,  and  i^e  Hentenaat  had 
enough  tact  not  to  pretend  that  the  Poliah  prisoners 
were  supplied  with  win& 


In  the  meanwhile,  Perrari,  delighted  as  lie 
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hare  seen  Wigmm,  and  to  bave  been  able  to  send  a 
message  by  him  to  Nathalie,  conld  not  get  over  the 
impertinence  of  Dobkievitch  in  exhibiting  him,  and 
boasting  of  the  immense  generosity  of  the  Bussian 
goYernment  in  not  forbidding  him  to  smoke ;  the  fact 
being  that  smoking  vsas,  natnrally  enough,  forbidden 
by  the  prison  mles,  and  that  Ferrari  had  only  been 
able  to  indulge  in  that,  to  a  prisoner,  inappreciable 
luxury,  through  the  connirance  of  Lamanski. 

He  was  foolish  enough,  then,  to  be  annoyed  when 
Lamanski  came  to  him  with  an  offer  of  re^aJias,  and 
wished  Lamanski,  his  regalias,  and  Lieutenant  DobMe- 
ntch,  all  burned  together. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  yon  are  not  quite  yourself 
to-day,  sir,"  said  Lamanski.  "  I  bring  you  good  news, 
sir.  Such  good  news  that  1  scarcely  know  bow  to 
communicate  it." 

At  the  idea  of  being  liberated — ^for  what  else  could 
the  announcement  of  "  good  news"  suggest  ? — ^FeiTari's 
first  thought  was  that  if  he  once  left  the  prison  of 
Wilkovo  he  should  see  Nathalie  no  more.  "Tou 
cannot  bring  me  any  news  that  will  be  very  good," 
he  answered.  "  However,  let  me  try  your  regalia — 
I  felt  annoyed  when  you  came  in — and  tell  me  what 
this  wonderful  news  really  is." 

Lamanski  told  the  prisoner  of  the  plan  that  had 
been  formed  for  his  liberation. 

Ferrari  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  The  plan  was 
sure  to  succeed.  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  it 
seemed  to  him.  Besides,  he  would  at  least  have  some- 
thing to  do,  and  the  notion  of  action,  after  all  the 
inaction  to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  filled  him 
with  joyous  expectation. 

On  reflection  it  seemed  to  him  quite  possible  that 
the  scheme  communicated  to  him  by  Lamanski  might 
be  a  design  for  enticing  him  into  an  attempt  at  escape, 
which,  if  he  were  seen  in  the  act,  would  justify  the 
sentinels  in  shooting  him.  However,  it  seemed  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  killed  at  once  in  this  manner, 
than  to  remain  in  a  cell  from  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  there  were  only  two  issues,  one  lead- 
ing to  Siberia  the  other  to  the  scaffold.  To  oblige 
Wigram>  Greneral  Gontchalin  might  perhaps  consent 
to  have  him  shot  instead  of  hanged;  but  exile  or  death 
was  certainly  the  alternative  that  awaited  him  if  ho 
remained  much  longer  in  prison. 

'•  Why  wart  till  Thursday  f"  he  asked. 
Lamanski  told  him  that  Thursday  had  been  fixed 
by  his  friends  outside. 

"  My  friends  are  very  kind,"  said  Ferrari.  "  I  dare 
say  they  have  their  reaaons." 

OHAPTEB  XXTTTI. 

DENOUEMENT. 

Febbabi  watched  hour  after  hour  that  evening  for 
the  light  in  Nathalie's  window. 

**T£at  confounded  'Wigram  is  talking  to  her,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  However,"  he  added,  "  I  ought  not 
to  abase  him ;  perhaps  he  is  talking  about  me,"— which 
was  really  the  case. 


At  about  elevm  o'dook-^people  go  to  bed  early  at 
Wilkovx),  especially  in  insurrection  time — the  longed- 
for  lig^bt  appeared.  Ferrari  held  up  his  lamp  as  a 
sign  tbat  he  had  something  veiy  important  to  oomniTi* 
nicate.  Nathalie  acknowledged  the  sign  by  imitate 
ing  it. 


Then  Ferrari  began  for  the  first  time  to  work  his 
nocturnal  telegraph.  He  held  up  his  lamp  six  times 
to  the  window,  which  meant  the  letter  F ;  then,  after 
a  pause,  eighteen  times,  which  sigfnified  the  letter  R ; 
then,  in  succession,  nine  times  for  I,  five  times  for  E, 
fourteen  times  for  N,  four  times  for  D,  and  nineteen 
times  for  S.  It  took  him  several  minutes  to  spell  the 
word  **  Friends."  Nathalie  held  up  her  candle  to  show 
that  she  understood  him. 

He  then,  little  by  little,  completed  his  sentence,— 
"  have  arranged  my  escape." 

Nathalie  thought  at  first  of  replying,  '*  "What  joy !" 
But,  on  reflection,  she  preferred  to  send  this  answer  : 
"  Thursday,  at  seven." 

*Then  you  knowP"  said  Ferraid. 

** Everything!"  answered  Nathalie. 

"  See  you  no  more.  Cannot  live  without !"  telegraphed 
Ferrari. 

"  Mad !"  was  Nathalie's  rapid  answer. 

"I  a-d-o-r" Ferrari  began;  but  he  had  got  so 

far,  when  he  saw  that  Nathalie's  candle  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  I  have  frightened  her  away.  What  a  fool  I  am !" 
said  Ferrari  to  himself. 

*'  As  if  it  was  necessary  to  telegraph  that  to  me !" 
reflected  Nathalie,  on  her  side.  "  I  was  trembling  the 
whole  time  lest  some  one  should  see  the.  movement  of 
the  Hght." 

Ferrari  scarcely  slept  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  it  was  light,  which  was  not  until  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o'clock,  he  took  his  place  at  the 
window,  and  watched  Nathalie's  window  until,  at  a 
little  after  nine,  she  made  her  appearance. 

"How  charming  she  looks.  She  is  prettier  than 
ever,  this  morning,"  he  thought.  But  this  was  his 
opinion,  or  rathei  feeling,  whenever  he  saw  her. 

Nathalie  was  rather  grave,  and  shook  her  head  at 
Ferrari. 

**  How  nicely  her  head  is  placed  on  her  shoulders,  and 
how  gracefully  she  moves  it,"  was  the  sole  idea  that 
occurred  to  him  on  witnessing  this  gesture. 

She  began  to  water  her  flowers.  Ferrari,  in  the  mean- 
while, was  preparing  a  sentence. 

He  exhibited  a  letter,  but  Nathalie  shook  her  head, 
and  this  time  with  evident  earnestness.  She  then 
made  signs  that  he  was  to  wait  for  something,  went 
into  the  room  and  began  to  play  the  piano  very  loudly 
—-a  fortissimo  that  would  have  astonished  Rubenstein. 

"  She  wants  me  to  hear  it,"  said  Ferrari  to  himself. 
**I  had  better  open  the  window."  He  opened  the 
window  and  listened  through  the  bars. 

Nathalie  now  began  to  sing.  The  air  she  had  chosen 
was  Rossini's  **  Una  Voce,"  and  Ferrari  heard  these 
woi^s  given  very  distinctly,  a  syllable  to  each  note — 

••Ton  are  watched— The  lights  were  seen — Dlake 
no  more  signs — ^Li  two  day»— Youll  be  free. 

"  If  there  ever  was  music,  that  is  it !"  thought  Fer- 
rari. "  She  cannot  mean  that  I  shall  be  free  and  shall 
not  see  her  any  more^P  She  knows  that  I  would 
rather  die  !*• 

Nathalie  began  the  air  again,  and  that  Ferrari  might 
be  sure  to  hear  her,  repeated  the  English  words  in  a 
very  lotid  voice.  She  had  just  reached  the  word  "  fi*ee  " 
when  the  Countess  Konradin  entered,  saying,  "  Brava! 
VraVft^'  HademoiBeUe  Gbntchalin !  but  Rossini  would 

•Ve  7^  ^  ®^S  ^^*  ^  ^  ^^^^^  more  piano,  I  think." 
^ji'Sot  il  1  am  singing  it  to  be  heard  at  a  distance," 
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answered  Nathalie,  getting  up,  and  looking  towards 
Ferrari's  window. 

"  Oh !  I  understand,"  replied  the  countess.  "  Ertra- 
oi'dinary  representation  for  the  benefit  of  Signer 
Stanislas  FerrarL  But,  mj  dear  child,  you  should  sing 
to  him  in  recitative.  One  chord ;  then  a  long  sentence 
without  any  accompaniment.  If  you  have  any  enun- 
ciation at  all  you  cannot  be  misunderstood.  That  is 
the  way  the  Princess  Sophie  got  her  husband  out. 
Her  governess  took  apartments  just  opposite  the 
prison,  and  the  princess  called  upon  her,  and  told  her 
husband,  in  recitative,  that  money  would  be  sent  to 
him  in  a  loaf,  that  the  greatcoat  he  was  to  receive 
would  have  fifty  yards  of  silk  cord  in  the  lining — ^in 
short  everything  it  was  necessary  he  should  know. 
However,  I  have  now  something  of  great  importance 
to  tell  you.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  allow  me  to 
leave  Wilkovo.  Molodiani  is  furious  at  my  husband's 
escape ;  and  your  papa  thinks  it  may  be  better  not  to 
show  me  any  favour,  just  for  the  present.  As  for  you, 
you  were  to  be  sent  away  directly,  but  I  have  gained 
one  point ;  you  may  remain  until  Thursday." 

"  Thursday,  and  then  P" 

"  Then  your  carriage  will  be  the  only  one  that  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  Wilkovo,  and  you  will  be  the  only 
person  to  whom  a  passport  will  be  granted.  They 
are  determined  to  finish  with  the  insurrection,  and  I 
believe,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  arrest  and  im- 
prison the  whole  population." 

"  And  Stanislas  P — and  Ferrari,  that  is  to  say  P" 

''You  will  have  a  passport  for  yourself  and  ser- 
vants." 

"  But  I  cannot  take  him  with  me  in  the  carriage  all 
the  way  to  the  Galician  frontier." 

"  Then  he  will  be  recaptured  and  executed— of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"Oh,  heaven!  what  am  I  to  do?"  exclaimed 
Nathalie. 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you,"  said  the  countess.  "  In  the 
first  place  make  no  further  sign,  on  any  account  what- 
ever, to  Ferrari.  On  Thursday,  when  you  have  wished 
every  one  else  good-bye,  I  will  propose  to  accompany 
you  to  the  barrier  of  the  town.  No  one  can  object  to 
that.  You  will  stop  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Gross, 
to  say  the  usual  prayers  before  setting  out  on  a 
journey ;  and  you  must  leave  the  rest  to  me." 


In  spite  of  her  promise  to  the  countess,  Nathalie 
could  not  help  putting  her  bonnet  on  at  five  o'clock  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  showing  herself  at  the  window, 
in  order  that  Ferrari  might  understand  that  she  also 
was  going  out.  Ferrari  looked  at  her  long  and 
earnestly,  until  at  last  the  shadows  of  night  closed 
round  her,  and  he  could  see  her  no  more. 

"Quick,  Pan  Ferrari!  put  on  this  uniform,"  said 
Lamanski,  when  at  five  minutes  to  seven  he  entered 
FeiTari's  cell  for  the  last  time. 

"  Have  you  shaved  off  your  moustache  P  Yes.  Put 
on  this ;"  and  he  gave  Ferrari  a  huge  red  moustache 
made  in  imitation  of  his  own.  "There!  Pull  the 
cap  over  your  eyes.  My  own  mother  would  mistake 
you  for  me  now.  You  know  the  gate  P  Straight  down 
the  passage,  across  the  yard,  and  exactly  opposite. 
Outside,  the  Countess  Konradin  will  be  passing  by 
aocident.  Follow  her,  without  speaking,  and  you  will 
come  to  tJie  church.  If  you  do  not  see  her  aak  some 
child  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  church.  But  she 
will  certainly  be  there.    Now,  God  guide  your  steps,  | 


and  may  He  save  you  from  ever  entering  this  devil-pos- 
sessed country  again." 

Lamanski  went  out  of  the  cell  and  turned  to  the 
right.  Ferrari  went  out  and  turned  to  the  left, 
walked  along  the  passage,  crossed  the  court-yard, 
passed  through  the  exterior  gate  without  being  ques- 
tioned or  even  noticed  by  the  sentineLs;  saw  the 
Countess  Konradin,  wished  very  much  to  throw  his 
arms  round  her  and  bless  her,  but  did  not ;  followed 
her,  panting  from  excitement  and  giddy  from  the 
effect  of  the  fresh  air ;  and  in  three  minutes  reached 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  he  fell  upon  his 
knees. 

He  felt  a  soft  hand  in  his,  looked  round,  and  saw 
that  Nathalie  was  standing  by  his  side. 

He  sprang  towards  her,  but  the  countess  polled  him 
back,  and  said  to  him,  as  Nathalie  disengaged  herself 
from  his  embrace— 

"  No ;  you  must  thank  her  afterwards.  You  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  Besides,  I  am  going  to  trust  you  to 
escort  her  to  the  frontier,  and  you  must  not  be  so 
demonstrative.  You  are  to  play  ih.e  part  of  coachman. 
Come  out  by  the  other  door.  The  carriage  is  in  the 
avenue.  But  what  am  I  thinking  of?  You  must 
change  that  uniform  and  put  on  my  coachman's  clothes. 
Go  into  the  vestry." 

In  the  vestry  Ferrari  found  the  countess's  coachman 
— an  insurgent  who  had  taken  part  in  the  affair  at 
Stanitza»  and  who  had  cleverly  returned  to  his  work 
without  letting  too  many  people  know  where  he  had 
been — ^waiting  to  give  him  his  coat  and  his  sheepskin 
overcoat. 

"  Thank  you,  Kuba^"  said  Ferrari.  "  You  see  thai 
I  am  out  at  last.  We  have  not  been  so  unfortunate  as 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  who  were  with  us  in  the 
wood." 

"  Ah !  those  days  in  the  wood.  That  was  the  happy 
time !"  answered  the  man. 

"  There  will  be  a  happier  time  still  for  us  all,  some 
day,"  said  Ferrari ;  "  and  it  will  last  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours." 

"  God  grant  it !"  replied  Kuba,  *'  and  may  we  live  to 
see  it !" 

"  Pan  Ferrari,"  said  the  countess.  "HI  did  not 
know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour  I  should  not  be  here 
speaking  to  you.  For  the  sake  of  Nathalie,  more 
than  for  your  own,  I  know  that  you  will  drive  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  Gralician  frontier.  Thej  will 
not  keep  you  waiting  for  horses;  the  poet-maBten, 
even  if  they  knew  who  you  were,  which  is  quite  im- 
possible, would  not  think  of  stopping  yon.  Farewell  I 
Gbod-bye,  my  darling  Nathalie!  You  will  meet 
Konradin  at  Cracow,  and  if  you  telegraph  that  jou 
hare  arrived,  without  a  word  more,  we  shall  understand 
that  all  is  right" 

What  took  place  on  the  road  can  perhaps  be  ima^^^ed. 
The  coachman  talked  much  more  to  his  mistreaa  than 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  at  the  end  of  the  joamey, 
when  at  the  frontier,  five  miles  from  Craoow,  he  inet 
Konradin,  called  out  to  him — 

''  Congratulate  me,  Konradin." 

"  So  I  do  most  heai'tily,"  said  Konradin,  embracing 
him.  [The  officials  at  the  barrier  were  much  astoxiished 
to  see  the  aristocratic  Konradin  embracing  a  ooach* 
man.] 

"  But  why  ?"  asked  Ferrari. 

"  Why  ?    Why,  on  being  free,"  replied  the  comit. 
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"  No,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  Ferrari,  as  though 
the  fact  of  his  haying  regained  his  liberty  were  a 
detail  of  no  importance.  "  I  am  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  I  ahonld  not  have  had  to  congratulate 
jou  on  that  until  next  week/'  answered  Konradin. 
"  But  the  sooner  the  better.  I  congratulate  you  most 
heartily,  and  you  also,  Natalia  lyanovna." 

Nathalie  had  numbers  of  messages  to  give  Konra- 
din  from  his  wife.  <md  before  she  had  quite  finished 
debvering  them  they  were  half  way  to  Cracow. 

"  Now»"  said  Konradin,  when  they  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  which  commands  bo  admirable  a  view  of 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  city,  with  its  ancient 
academy,  its  ancient  churches,  its  ancient  and  emi- 
nently historical  cathedral,  in  which  lie  buried  the 
ancient  Polish  kings,  and  side  by  side  the  three  gi*eat 
Polish  heroes  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  Sobieski,  Kosciuszko,  and  Ponia- 
towaki;  "now,"  said  Konradin,  "you  have  driven  me 
long  enough,  it  ia  time  I  should  dnve  you." 

At  last  they  reached  Cracow,  where  Nathalie  was 
received  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  Polish  aunts,  a 
sister  of  her  mother.  The  arrival  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Russian  general,  who  had  Polish  sympathies,  and  was 
about  to  marry  a  Pole,  caused  some  sensation  in  the 
town. 

"  £lle  sera  curieuse  li  voir,"  said  some  one  to  Konra- 
din. 

"£t  charmante  aussi,"  replied  Konradin. 

The  very  evening  of  Ferrari's  escape,  while  Boutko- 
vitch  was  still  hesitating  as  to  how  he  should  inform 
the  governor  of  what  had  happened,  the  countess 
obtained  permission  to  leave  Wilkovo;  and,  profiting  by 
it  at  once,  went  away  from  the  town,  without  letting 
General  Molodiani  know  that  she  had  any  intention  of 
taking  her  departure.  Molodiani  now  began  to  in- 
trigue more  seriously  than  ever  against  Gontchalin, 
and  made  such  good  use  of  the  little  fact  of  Ferrari's 
escape,  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  him  removed  from 
his  post,  and  in  getting  himself  appointed  in  his  stead. 

General  Gontchalin  did  his  best  and  worst  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  o£Sce,  but  all  in  vain.  In  an 
admirable  memorandum  on  the  snlgect,  his  friend 
General  Molodiani  pointed  out  that  it  was  Gontchalin 
from  whom  the  celebrated  list  of  names  had  been  ob- 
tained in  London;  that  it  was  he  through  whose 
weakness  Konradin  had  got  off;  and  that  now  Ferrari* 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Grovemment, 
had  escaped  through  his  neglect,  if  not  connivance. 

The  countess,  then,  came  to  Cracow  to  see  her 
husband;  and  the  general,  relieved  of  his  post,  followed 
her  to  see  his  daughter.  '*Tout  s'arrange;"  and,  after 
many  dif&culties,  Nathalie's  aunt,  who  was  ready  to 
give  her  niece  a  large  dowry,  and  the  Countess  Kon- 
radin,  who  in  a  previous  attack  upon  the  general  had 
already  proved  that  she  was  quite  irresistible,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  old  gentleman's  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  Stanislas  Ferrari. 

CHAPTER  XXXni. 

BBACTIOK. 

Some  months  afterwards  most  of  the  pi*incipal  p^^, 
sonages  mentioned  in  this  story  found  themselveQ  •  ^ 
London.     In  free  England  there  is  something  to   i"^ 
for  every  one,  and  the  spy,  Lamanski,  on  his  arrival  ^ 


our  metropolis,  established  a  private  inquiiy  office, 
which  is  now  doing  a  very  flourishing  business. 
Lamanski's  idea  was  to  introduce  into  the  social  sphere 
that  system  of  espionage  which,  in  despotic  countries, 
is  confined  to  the  sphere  political.  He  foresees  the 
time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  this  private 
inquiry  office  by  the  addition  of  an  assassination 
department. 

Ferrari  and  Konradin  both  went  to  London,  where 
they  constantly  saw  one  another. 

"We  have  passed  through  some  terrible  scenes," 
said  Ferrari,  one  day,  when  they  were  walking  to- 
gether. 

"Yes,"  answered  Konradin;  "but  if  you  think  I 
pity  you  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  You  are  the 
only  man  I  know  of  who  got  anything  out  of  the  in- 
surrection." 

"  You  mean  Nathalie,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Ferrari. 

"  I  should  think  I  did !"  answered  the  count. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  very  fortunate.  I  often  wonder 
what  those  poor  fellows  will  do  who  have  returned 
here,  and  who  have  gone  in  such  numbers  to  Paris, 
without  family,  without  means,  without  anything  to 
care  for,  or  anything  to  subsist  on." 

•*  The  refugees  of  the  extreme  party,"  said  Konradin. 
"One  will  contrive  to  start  as  a  dealer  in  cigai-s, 
and  the  others  will  go  to  his  shop,  abuse  established 
governments,  and  smoke  on  credit.  But,  seriouslj', 
their  fate  will  be  lamentable,  and  very  little  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  it»  except  now  and  then  in  individual 
cases.  Some  will  become  demoralized,  and  will  disgrace 
us  all.  Some,  to  avoid  that  result,  will  in  their  despair 
commit  suicide.  A  few  of  good  connexions,  good 
address,  and  immense  courage,  may  perhaps  struggle 
on  without  assistance ;  but  there  will  be  terrible  suffeiv 
ing !  '  I  have  always  found  great  consolation  in  the 
study  of  history,'  one  of  our  friends  has  said.  Perhaps 
some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  extract  a  grain  of  consola- 
tion from  the  history  of  our  unfortunate  insurrection." 

•*  We  can  reflect,  at  all  events,  that  we  did  our  duty," 
observed  Ferrari. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Many  tried  to  do  it,  but  some 
did  too  mucli,  some  too  little;  others  did  the  right 
thing  at  the  wrong  time,  others  the  wrong  thing  al- 
together. We  were  deceived,  it  is  true,  but  then  we 
wished  to  be  deceived.  I  believe  we  Poles  are  like 
women  in  one  respect;  we  would  rather  be  flattered 
and  deceived  than  left  altogether  without  notice." 

"It  will  teach  us  to  be  wiser  another  time." 

"I  don't  know;  this  is  not  our  first  lesson.  Men 
ought  not  to  enter  upon  such  dangerous  speculations 
without  counting  the  cost." 

"If  they  did  there  would  be  an  end  to  patriotism 
everywhere." 

"  Well,  if  it  were  known  what  difficulties  unsuccess- 
ful patriots  have  to  contend  with,  and  what  humilia- 
tion they  are  subjected  to  everywhere;  what  trouble 
some  of  the  best  and  most  industrious  of  them  have  to 
get  lessons  to  give  at  a  shilling  an  hour;  and  how 
agreeable  it  is  for  them  to  be  suspected,  when  they  call 
at  a  house,  of  an  intention  to  steal  the  umbrellas  and 
greatcoats  out  of  the  hall;  perhaps  what  is  called 
patriotism  would  really  be  less  plentiful  than  it  has 
^jeen  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
Jjtirope." 

kU  wc  had  received  half  the  assistance  that  was 

•vetv  to  Italy,"  said  Ferrari,  "we  should  have  suo- 
f^eatoo." 
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''We  onglit  to  have  bargained  for  it  beforehand,  or 
bare  remained  qtiiet.  But  what  are  your  plans  in 
Bngland  P" 

"  I  am  going  to  try  farming,"  said  Ferrari. 

«*  And  the  general  P* 

•*  He  is  writing  a  work  on  the  errors  of  the  Bnssian 
government  in  Poland." 

"  He  calls  them  errors !  Well,  it  is  a  vast  subject. 
It  will  take  him  some  time.  Why,«  there  is  Boutkovitch 
over  the  way !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

"Bontkovitch!  I  thought  he  was  assassinated  long 
ago,"  said  Ferrari. 

"  No ;  they  could  not  catch  him.  It  was  like  trying 
to  kill  a  flea.  He  has  become  a  sort  of  insurgent  him- 
self, now." 

•*  In  what  country  P" 

"  He  is  employed  to  get  up  disturbances  in  lioldo- 
Wallaehia.  I  beHeve  it  is  a  very  lucrative  situation. 
A  great  deal  of  money  passes  through  his  hands.  Do 
you  observe  his  decoration  P  He  got  that  for  murdering 
Bigismund  Wilenski." 

"  Poor  Wilenski !  I  wonder  what  became  of  his  un- 
happy children!  But  Jankowski  was  our  great  loss. 
There  was  a  noble,  chivalrous  soul !" 

**  He  would  have  broken  his  heart  if  he  had  survived. 
After  all,  I  don't  see  why  a  man  should  make  so  much 
fuss  about  the  country  where  he  happens  to  have  been 
bom.  What  is  Poland?  A  large  tract  of  rather 
moist  land,  covered  with  woods,  intersected  by  rivers, 
and  rendered  utterly  uninhabitable  by  Bussian  bears, 
Austrian  tigers,  and  Prussian  hyenas." 

"  But  would  you  not  like  to  live  there  again  P" 

"  Ko.  My  brother  sends  me  half  his  income — ^it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  remain  quiet,  as  we  could 
not  afford  to  have  two  insurgents  in  our  family — and 
it  is  quite  enough  for  me  and  my  wife,  though  things 
are  rather  dear  in  England.  Oh  no !"  Konmdin  con- 
tinued, *'  I  quite  agree,  now,  with  the  Pole  who  said 
he  did  not  mind  dying  for  his  country,  but  that 
he  would  not  live  there  on  any  account.  I  can  put  up 
with  a  good  deal,  but  I  should  lose  my  temper  if  I 
went  back  to  Poland ;  supposing,  even,  that  I  could 
return  there  with  safety,  which  I  could  not." 

"But  here,"  said  Ferrari,  "you  are  at  home.  I 
dare  say  Nathalie  is  with  your  wife.     She  generally 
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**  Oome  in  and  see,"  said  the  count. 
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EOW  TO  BATE  MONEY,  AND  TO  KEEP 

IT  SAFE. 

H-^NKW  OFFORTUinTXlS— OOTMMldMi. 

ATMBNTS  at  death,  or  life-assurance 
isi  the  next  privilege  we  have  suggested 
as^  being  required  by  contributions  to  a 
friendly  society.  Life-assurance  is  very 
common  amongst  the  rich  as  a  means  of 
provision  for  their  families,  and  for  otiier 
purposes;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who 
live  not  upon  the  proceeds  of  accumu- 
lated industry,  but  whose  daily  labour  is 
their  capital,  and  the  only  source  upon 
which  they  rely  for  their  daily  bread,  life-assurance 
abdicates  its  lofty  position,  and  assumes  a  humbler 
title.     Payments  at  death,  or  burial-clubs,  are  terms 


with  which  tue  poor  are  familiar.  It  is  wdl  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  operatires  seldom  subscribe  for  a 
larger  sum,  payable  at  death,  than  ten  pounds.  From 
an  examination  of  th^  returns  of  five  large  societies 
containing  together  above  172,000  members,  it  has 
been  found  that  out  of  3519  persona  who  died  in  one 
year,  no  less  than'  2519  were  insured  for  sums  payable 
at  death.  Of  these,  2152  claimed  sums  imder  five 
pounds ;  360,  from  five  to  twenty  pounds ;  and  only 
seven  reached  the  figure  of  twenty  pounds  and  up> 
wards.  This  is  a  stK>ng  indication  of  a  tendency  to 
subscribe  only  for  very  small  amounts  upon  life-as- 
surance ;  and  it  is  therefore  unfortunate  that  the  Act 
should  prohibit  any  one  from  assuring  for  a  less  sum 
than  twenty  pounds  through  the  medium  of  the  post- 
office — ^a  regulation  which  renders  this  porti<»L  of  the 
measure  almost  useless. 

A  boon,  i£  conferred,  should  be  g^ven  freely ;  a  benefit, 
if  bestowed,  should  if  possible  be  without  restrictions ; 
and  though  it  is  the  purt  of  wisdom  not  to  look  a  gift- 
horse  in  me  mouth,  yet  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamad  of 
hunself  who  presents  hifl  friend  with  a  toothless,  nn* 
sound  aaumsf,  wbuih  he  oa»  neithsr  rids  nor  drive. 
The  minimum  of  twenty  pounds  is  certainly  too  high ; 
and  a  reduction  to  five  pounds,  or  even  leas,  if  the 
objections  to  such  a  proposal  are  not  insuperable, 
would  be  productive  of  great  convenience  to  the  poor. 
The  greater  risk  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  inv^ti- 
gating  cases  of  ill-health  and  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
orderfy  or  dangerous  habits,  as  we  descend  in  the 
social  scale,  might  be  met  by  a  somewhat  increased 
rate  of  premium.  Other  arguments  may  be  urged  on 
the  same  side.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  the 
score  of  philanthropy  and  of  the  puEiic  good*  for  every 
drop  which  falls  into  the  savings'  bank  is  a  drop  of 
balm  upon  the  seething  waters^  of  society.  l^en« 
again,  men  do  not  go  and  die  or  kill  themselves  merely 
to  eet  five  pounds ;  women  might  sometimes  kill  their 
children  by  neffleet,  but  this  would  be  a  danserous 
speculaticniv  and  one  not  safe  to  repeat;  and, lastly, 
windfalls  in  the  shape  of  lapsed  payments  and  of  un- 
claimed assurances,  which  would  probably  be  veay 
numerous,  would  alone  remunerate  the  gavemmeat 
for  the  extra  peril  and  uncertainty  of  this  class  of 
business.  On  the  whole,  boUi  theory  and  experience 
maybe  called  as  witneeses  to  support  a  request  for 
some  concession. 

Medical  attendance  is  provided  in  some  f onn  by 
nesrlv  all  friendly  societie&  Tkis  is  one  of  tlie 
benefits  chiefly  sought  lor  by  itie  poor  in  tiieir  elnhs. 
Health  and  strength  are  eyeiything  to  anen  and  womsB 
who  supply  their  necessities  no  less  than  their  com- 
forts by  manual  exertion.  Moreover,  they  are  usaaHy 
iniorant  of  the  most  ordinary  sanitaiy  rules ;  and  the 
£>ctor  is  too  often  their  best  and  only  friend.  But 
his  visits  during  the  unhealthy  spring-time  produce 
their  fruit  before  the  close  of  tiie  year.  The  doctor  s 
bill  is  an  insnrpassable  sad  overwhehning  mountain 
which  cannot  be  ^ot  over,  so  the  only  nhm  is  to  ynSk 
round  it ;  and  this  is  done  by  a  ooatnbutioii  to  the 
club*fund  for  medical  attendanoe,  which,  by  ajit.icipfcV' 
ing,  overcomes  the  evil. 

liro  government  guarantee  has  been  contrived  for 
this  kind  of  saving,  and  the  system  of  most  of  the  old 
clubs  is  not  altc^ether  satisf  actorr.  Medical  men  as  a 
class  deserve  our  hij^hest  gratitude  and  commendation 
for  their  sdf-denymg  and  disinterested  professional 
labours ;  but  many  club-members  complain  of  n^lect, 
and  not  always,  we  fear,  without  reason.  ITsu^y  a 
club  appoints  only  one  medical  officer ;  but  why  should 
not  the  poor  have  a  choice  F  It  is  a  delicate  omce  that 
a  doctor  has  to  fulfil ;  and  the  finer  and  more  sensitiTe 
emotions  of  our  nature  throb  in  a  cottage  as  keenly  as 
in  a  palace. 

One  of  the  best  schemes  we  have  met  with  for  secur- 
ing medical  attendance  has  been  contrived  through  the 
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agency  of  dispensaries.  Sach  institutions  have  been 
T6ZT  succesflfiu  in  one  or  two  towns  in  Staffordshire, 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  societies  at  Leek  or  at 
Stafford  will  readily  f  umish  copies  of  the  rales  and  all 
needful  informstioii  to  any  inquirer.  Under  this 
system  the  benefit-member  pa^  one  penny  per  week  to 
tne  authorized  collector ;  and  m  the  ev^it  ox  his  f  aJlinff 
ill,  he  can  obtain  a  card  from  the  secretary  which 
entitles  him  to  medioine  and  attendance  from  any 
practitioner  he  may  select.  The  pence  find  their  way 
into  a  common  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  medical  men  send  in  to  him 
all  the  cards  in  their  possession  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  patients.  The  money  is  then  dis- 
tributed rateabl]^  amongst  them,  so  much  per  ticket. 
The  whole  of  tms  machmeiy  operates  admirably ;  for 
the  professioiLal  men  eet  paid  where  otherwise  they 
would  probably  get  nothing ;  and  the  poor  receive  due 
attention.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
extending  it  to  country  places  which  ought  to  be  over- 
come. 

A  good  idea  in  this  direction  is  thrown  out  in  some 
model  rules  which  we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar 
for  the  year  1859,  page  45 : — 

RuT^E  9.  Applicatioii  or  MsmoAi*  FuVD^— The  Medical  Fund 
shall  be  di Tided  between  the  suigeoos  at  the  end  of  every  year,  every 
sargeon  reoeiring  pafment  for  the  oomber  of  cards  be  prodoces,  and 
the  Femailider  of  the  money  being  equally  divided  between  all  the 
aorgeonfl,  first  dedoctlog  5  per  cent,  for  management. 

The  sugg^tion  is  excellent,  but  we  confess  that  we 
are  so  obtuse  as  to  be  unable  to  discover  at  first  si^ht 
how  the  surgeon  is  to  obtain  the  cards — ^why  the  division 
of  money  is  confined  to  the  surgeons  and  the  physicians 
are  shut  out  in  the  cold — and  how,  when  the  money  has 
been  distributed  amongst  the  card-holders,  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  equaUy  divided,  less  5  per  coit.  for 
management.  But  these  points  are  trifling,  and  are 
more  or  less  explained  in  the  special  rules  for  the 
medical-attendance  fund,  which  we  need  not  quote 
now.    So  we  proceed  to  the  next  stage  of  our  journey. 

Sick-pay  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  advantage 
which  a  poor  man  can  ^ain  from  his  admission  into  a 
club.  A  few  weeks  of  inability  to  labour  may  eat  up 
the  savings  of  vears,  and  rain  the  prospects  of  a  whole 
family.  %ut  tne  Botijeei  is  bo  dilicul^  tiiat  the  legis- 
lature has  not  ^t  ventured  to  propose  a  guarantee  for 
allowances  in  siekness.  SonDeleoduig  men  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  matter,  and  some  suggestions 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  at  an 
act  authorising  the  formation  of  parish  societies  gua- 
ranteed by  the  poor-rates.  Here  fresh  obstacles  arise. 
Such  an  act  must  be  either  compulsory  or  permissive : 
if  the  former,  no  government  will  have  the  courage  to 
introduce  it ;  if  the  latter,  the  local  poor-law  guaidians 
will  not  have  the  inclination  to  adopt  the  measure. 
Again,  why  should  the  poor-rate  incur  any  greater  risk, 
or  be  contented  with  any  less  valid  security,  than  if 
the  liability  were  thrown  upon  the  Consolidated  Pund  P 
To  use  a  common  proverb,  "What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.**  If,  therefore,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  society  which  will  be  worthy  of  any  guarantee 
at  all«  by  all  means  lei  ua  ffive  it  the  beat  in  the  world, 
namely,  the  guarantee  of  uie  British  Government 

Prudence  herself  sometimes  sug^geste  that  we  should 
run  a  little  risk  in  order  to  acquire  a  great  gain  ;  but 
where  would  the  danger  be  in  a  government  guarantee 
for  sick-clubs  estabhshed  under  oortain  stnot  con- 
ditions P  Of  course  the  rules  and  tables  must  be  most 
carefully  prepared;  they  must  be  approved  hj  the 
Registrar;  they  must  be  certified  bv  an  experienced 
actuaiy;  the  funds  must  be  carefuuy  placed  in  the 
poet-omce  savings  banks;  the  number  of  members 
must  be  sufficient  to  insure  stability  and  accuracy  in 
the  averages.  We  would  suggest  that  no  club  with  less 
than  20O  members  should  be  entitled  to  a  gpiarantee ; 


the  searetary  or  respoatable  officer  must  enter  into  a 
bond  for  faos  fidelity ;  and,  above  all,  a  careful  investi- 
gation must  be  made  into  the  position  of  the  aooiely, 
at  least  once  in  ^&  reaxa,  so  that,  if  the  funds  appear 
inade<}uate,  the  scale  ol  payments  may  be  raised  or 
even,  if  necessary,  a  complete  reoiganization  eSwsted. 
It  is  very  requisite  that  wherever  measures  affecting 
the  daily  life  and  business  ol  the  less-educated  classes 
have  to  be  introduced,  all  needless  and  superfluous 
enactments  should  be  avoided,  and  that,  so  far  as  may 
be,  all  the  x)rovisions  of  an  Act  should  be  simple 
concise,  and  intelligible.  Some  legislators  appear  to 
forget  that  others  nave  trod  the  ground  before  them, 
and,  indeed,  their  marks  are  like  the  foot-prints  of  a 
crowd  upon  muddy  soil,  which  are  often  so  confused  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  distini^niah  the  true  path. 

Pending  the  settlement  oz  this  vexed  question,  the 
inquiry  will  be  often  made,  how  a  man  ought  to  pro- 
ceed if  he  wishes  to  enrol  himseif  as  member  of  a 
dub.  This  is  exactly  the  qixeatioin  which  we  are 
desirous  to  anewer.  If  a  man  propoees  to  join  an  old 
sociabr,  let  him  be  very  careful  to  fix  upon  one  which 
is  both  registered  as  legal  by  Mr.  Tidd  fnii,  and  cer- 
tified as  sound  by  Mr.  Neison  or  by  some  other  London 
actuary.  The  importance  of  this  caution  has  been 
already  explained,  and  a  person  who  acts  upon  it  cannot 
go  far  wrong.  If,  however,  the  proposal  is  to  form  a 
new  club,  let  him  write  to  the  Kegiatrar  of  fViendly 
Societies,  28,  AMngdon  Street,  Westminster,  and  ask 
to  be  furnished  mSi  a  well-fraaed  code  ol  rules.  If 
neither  of  these  sug^stions  ^eaae,  the  best  course 
will  be  to  constitute  a  temporary  club,  and  to  await 
patiently  the  result  of  further  legislative  action.  It  is 
verf  certain  that  there  is  little  use  in  plantin|^  a  tree 
which  may  be  rooted  up  in  a  vear  or  two ;  and  &w  men 
are  willing  to  spend  time  and  labour  in  the  erection  of 
an  edifice  which  may  shortly  alter  be  pulled  down  or 
rebuilt. 

We  are  confident  that  a  society  might  be  fonned 
with  perfect  aecnrity,  wiiii  the  oertainiy  of  mainixdning 
good  faith  with  the  members,  and  witn  very  benefioiiu 
results,  on  the  following  jplan  :-^ 

I.  Gk)vemment  annuities  and  assurances,  to  be  par- 
chased  for  the  members  solely  through  the  agency  of 
the  post-office.  Here^  si  leasts  the  ground  is  safe;  so 
far  tne  club  inomrs  no  risk. 

IL  Expenses  of  maBagement  to  be  provided  by  a 
sepante  fund,  say  twopence  per  month  from  eaeh 
b^efit  member,  and  sixpence  on  entrance.  Here,  again, 
we  are  secure.  No  cost  of  maaagement  nuut  on  any 
account  be  eharged  to  any  other  iund. 

m.  Sick  pay.  This  muBt  be  a  distinet  business  of 
itself,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  clearljr  how  we 
propose  to  wori:  the  matter.  The  suggestion  is  not  our 
own,  but  modified  (and  we  flatter  ourselves  improved) 
from  a  scheme  we  have  somewhere  seen.  This  sick- 
dub  must  be  wound  up  at  Uie  end  of  each  year.  A 
complete  statement  of  its  affairs  laid  before  the  sub- 
scribers, and  the  society  continued  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  decided.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear  difficult, 
but  in  reality  nothing  can  Sq  more  simpla  Here  is  the 
uible  of  payments  :-^ 

5.  d. 

Under  the  age  of  35 1    0  per  mouth. 

Above        „        36  and  under  45    ...     1    3         „ 
„  )•         45         „        55     .••16  „ 

„  if         oO         tt        ^5     .      •      •      2     o  „ 

No  member  should  be  admitted  above  the  age  of 
sixty-flve.  Each  member  will  have  to  pay  accoraing 
to  his  age,  as  set  forth  in  the  above  table;  and  any 
member  permanently  invalided  must  not  be  readmitted, 
but  paid  out  when  the  affairs  of  the  club  are  wound  up 
at  tne  dose  of  the  year.  During  the  sickness  ti^e  i 
allowance  will  be  one  shilling  per  da^  so  long  as  the 
member  can  produce  a  medical  certificate  mat  he  is 
unable  to  work. 
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Now,  Buppoee  a  club  to  be  in  operatdoii  under  these 
simple  rules.  It  is  almost  certain  that  at  the  end  ol 
the  jear  there  wiU  be  a  oonsiderable  surplns ;  for,  of 
course,  we  should  not  start  the  club  with  less  than  200 
or  250  members.  If  it  were  decided  at  the  annual 
meeting  that  the  dub  should  be  continued,  this  surplus 
would  be  laid  by  and  deposited  in  the  government 
sayings  bank,  as  a  provision  asainst  a  jrear  of  extra- 
ordinary sickness.  As  years  roUed  on,  this  fund  would 
give  gi*eat  stability  to  the  institution.  Here  we  have 
to  propose  a  novel  feature,  which,  we  imi^ine,  would 
be  useful  and  popular.  To  whom  does  this  surplus 
fund  at  the  close  of  the  year  belong  ?  Clearly  to  those 
who  have  been  subscribers  to  the  club  during  the  year 
past.  To  meet  this  just  claim,  we  propose  that  the 
secretary  should  open  a  little  ledger  account  in  the 
name  of  each  membei*,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
should  place  to  the  credit  of  every  person  who  had  not 
drawn  sick  pay  the  amount  of  his  proportion  of  the 
superfluity.  For  instance,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  saving  amounted  to  30Z.,  and  120  members  had 
drawn  no  sick-p^,  each  of  these  would  be  credited  in 
the  ledger  with  o«.  Suppose  a  man  wanted  to  with- 
draw from  the  club,  he  would  receive  his  share  less 
20  per  cent.,  which  might  fiuxly  be  taken  pro  bono 
publieo,  that  is,  for  the  general  eood  of  the  institution, 
and  for  the  encouragement  ol  Ukoue  who  held  on.  He 
would  take  away  with  him  4».  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  a  man  leaving  the  club  would  take  away  more 
according  to  the  reralt  of  its  working,  and  so  on  o^ 
infinUum.  A  deficiency  in  any  one  year,  which  oc- 
casioned a  draw  up|on  the  reserve  in  the  savings'  bank 
would  be  charged  in  like  manner  ratably  against  each 
member's  account  in  the  led^r.  It  shomd  be  observed 
that  any  member  joining  in  the  course  of  the  year 
ought  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  subecription  from  titie 
commencement,  unless  he  chose  to  forego  his  share  in 
the  fund  for  that  year. 

It  appears  to  us  that  such  an  arrangement  affords 
great  security,  raises  no  undue  expectations,  and  pre- 
sents a  simple  method  of  management,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  saving,  which  ought  to  render  any  club 
established  u^n  these  piinciples  very  popular. 

lY.  A  bunal-fund  might  oe  formed  in  a  similar 
way ;  but  this  would  scarcely  be  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  after  a  few  years  each  member  would  have  a  good 
sum  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  sick-fund  reserve, 
which  would  be  paid  to  his  family  in  the  event  of 
death. 

Y.  Medical  attendance  should  be  provided  for  by  a 
payment  of  one  penny  per  week,  in  the  manner  we 
have  indicated  when  speaking  of  dispensaries. 

YI.  A  contribution  of  twopence  or  threepence  per 
month  would  supply  money  ibr  a  summer  excursion, 
or  for  a  dinner  after  the  annual  meeting. 

We  recommend  this  scheme  to  the  careful  criticiBm 
and  consideration  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Here  our  labours  end.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
considered  the  characteristics  and  the  position  of  the 
old  clubs ;  in  the  second  place  we  have  examined  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  recent  legislation.  The 
I'ecollecticm  of  the  first  may  serve  as  a  wamine,  and 
may  pass  away  as  an  unpleasant  dream,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  should  be  carefully  treasured  up 
and  preserved  for  future  use. 

In  providing  for  the  days  of  weakness,  which  must 
inevitably  come  sooner  or  later,  a  man  may  either  act 
alone,  or  in  concert  with  others:  he  may  subscribe 
independently  for  a  government  annuity,  or  he  may 
become  a  member  of  a  benefit«club.  What  he  may 
expect  in  either  case,  how  he  ought  to  act,  and  in  what 
manner  he  can  make  his  investments  secure,  has  been 
explained  so  far  as  time  and  space  allow ;  and  wherever 
anything  has  been  left  untold,  the  road  to  otiier  80urcei3 
of  infoi'mation  has  been  indicated. 


OVER  THE  MEADOWS. 

OvBB  the  meadows,  at  early  mom. 

Cheerily  sounded  the  bugle-horn; 

For  noble  gallants  and  ladies  fair. 

And  hawk  and  hound  are  ^ther'd  there. 

With  jest  and  lau|;h  and  ringing  cheer. 

To  start  from  their  covert  the  hem  and  the  deer. 

Over  the  meadows,  when  tidinjzs  came 

Of  cruel  invaders,  and  cities  aflame, 

The  good  knight  rode  with  his  trusty  band. 

Eager  to  fight  for  their  Fatherland ; 

And  Ids  lovely  bride,  in  the  castle  keep. 

Was  left  with  her  maidens  to  pray  and  wcop ! 

Over  the  meadows,  as  months  went  by, 
She  gazed  with  a  wistful,  longing  eye ; 
Often  her  cheek  grew  pale  with  m^ht. 
Fearing  the  death  of  her  own  true  xnight ; 
And  every  hour  in  every  day 
She  thought  of  him  who  was  far  away. 

Over  the  meadows,  as  day  was  done. 

His  armour  glowed  in  the  setting  sun ; 

Back  from  the  war  the  good  knight  came. 

His  honour  untarnished,  unsullied  his  fame ; 

But  dearer  to  him  than  all  beside. 

Was  the  loving  look  of  his  fair  young  bride. 

Ellin  Isasellb  Tuppeb, 


SOUNDS. 


Thkbb  are  cotmtless  eounds  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Where  hidden  music  dwells ; 
Tbe  song  of  birds  when  the  day  is  young, 

The  chime  of  distant  bells  ; 
The  echo  of  children's  voices  borne 

From  the  shady  primrose  dells. 

The  tiny  tread  of  a  childish  foot, 

That  strays  about  the  room  ; 
The  tiny  voice  of  a  childii^  Bong, 

Heard  through  the  gathering  gloom« 
When  the  evening  shtKlows  are  long  without. 

And  the  light  grows  dim  aA  home. 

The  murmuring  rustle  of  the  leaves 

That  breathe  a  quiet  tune ; 
The  gentle  dropping  upon  the  grass 

Of  a  midnight  shower  in  June; 
The  far-off  voice  of  a  hidden  brook. 

That  sings  low  to  the  moon. 

The  voice  you  have  waited  for  so  long. 

The  greeting  kind  and  free ; 
The  word  that  recalls  back  to  your  heart 

Some  old,  old  memory, 
That  sealed  the  promise  your  soul  has  held 

Silent  and  sacredly. 

There  are  countless  sounds  in  these  hearts  of  outs. 
That  speak  to  us  alone ; 

Yoices  that  reach  not  other  ears- 
Unheard  save  by  our  own ; 

Footsteps  that  echo  back  again 
From  the  past  with  a  mufBed  tone. 

Oh  I  is  there  nought  in  these  sounds  to  you  ? 

No  tender  meaning  there  P 
Can  you  not  hear  their  echoes  now, 

As  the  cry  of  some  desnair  P 
Or  is  your  life  so  crowned  with  bliss 

You  can  forget  they  were? 

J.  Stbwabt  Hofi£Brsojr. 
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A  PATRIOT  BISHOP. 

In  &  recent  nnmber  we  presented  onr  re&dere  with  on 
authentic  memoir  Bud  portrait  of  the  Btatosman  whose 
name  moBt  ever  he  f oremoBt  in  the  political  historj  of 
the  year  1867,  however  little  lore  or  veneration  may 
be  felt  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  peculiar  talents,  and  what 
may  he  called  hia  political  lavoir  /aire.  With  more 
pleasure,  we  now  give  aa  a  companion  picture  the  por- 
trait of  a  diBtin^uished  ccclesiaBtic,  in  whose  patriotism 
we  really  feel  a  conscientious  belief. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  possesses  an  hereditary  claim 
to  popularity,  aa  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  mamly  in- 
atrumental  m  achieving  for  England  one  of  its  proudest 
distinctions,  that  of  willing  self-sacrifice  and  heroic 
endurance  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Some  particulars 
of  Ilia  career,  hy  way  of  introducing  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  nwy  not  be  uninteresting. 

William  Wilberforce  was  bom  at  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  August  34th,  1759.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Wilberforce,  a  merchant  of  that  borough.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  ancient  Qi-ammar  School,  and 
.nftcrwards  at  the  Piee  School  at  Focldiugton,  froin 
'whence  he  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridi>i!. 
where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1781,  and  MLA.  in  IVgo' 
After  quitting  college  he  visited  the  continent,  iq  ^• 


company  of  William  Pitt.  At  the  general  electlcm 
of  1780  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Tepresentatioii 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. At  this  election  his  aiater.  Miss  Wilberforce, 
IS  reported  to  have  promised  the  wife  of  each  freeman, 
whose  bosband  voted  for  her  brother,  a  new  eown. 
The  promise  was  received  with  cheers,  and  load  shouts 
of  "  SliaB  Wilbeiforce  for  ever !"  To  which  she  replied 
by  thanking  them  for  their  applause,  but  expressed 
a  hope  that  it  uxmld  not  be  liiM  WUberforea  for  ever .' 
She  wsii  twice  married. 

In  1781  Wilberforce  was  i^ain  returned  for  tbi' 
borough,  and  also  for  the  coimty  of  York.  He  sal 
as  the  representative  of  the  latter,  and  undertook  the 
great  question  of  the  negro  slave  trade.  No  intei'CBl 
was,  at  the  time,  felt  throughout  the  country  in  ll 
question ;  whilst  the  proeyect  of  abolition  keenly  c 
cited  the  large  mercantile  mterest  engaged  in  the  trade 
In  1788  ISt,  Wilberforce  was  laid  up  for  some  time 
by  a  severe  illness,  and  Mr.  Fitt,  at  his  request,  brought 
forward  the  subject.  In  1789  be  made  his  first  motion, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division ;  bat  when,  tn 
1791,  ho  again  brought  a  bill  into  the  Commons  to 
atop  '^^  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  tht 
flrftish  colomea,  the  bill  was  rqected  by  a  majority 
t  Be\ciitY%e.     In  Vi?tt, 'having  enlisted  the  support 
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of  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  lie  carried  a  motion 
for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  trade ;  and  in  1807 
he  at  last  succeeded,  after  his  long  straggle,  in  passing 
an  act  for  its  abolition.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
important  measure  that  Wilberforce's  name  is  now 
chiefly  remembered,  but  he  was  the  advocate  of  all 
measures  having  for  their  object  the  well-being  of  his 
feUow-men.  He  stronglj  advocated  the  putting  down 
of  lotteries,  as  destructive  of  morality.  He  was  also 
a  supporter  of  the  improvements  made  in  our  criminal 
laws ;  he  advocated  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  he  was  a  promote  of  the  Act  to  prevent 
children  of  tender  years  beingallowed  to  go  up  chimneys, 
and  of  such  humane  measures  as  those  for  re^ulatin^ 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and 
factories,  the  spread  of  edncation  among  the  poor,  and 
the  protection  of  animalB  from  ill-iuage.  He  was  also 
a  Bupx>orter  of  Mr.  Fox  in  his  attempts  to  prevent 
i^e  continuance  of  the  war  with  France,  speaking 
strongly  afipainst  it,  and  in  favoiir  of  peace. 

In  1797  Mr.  Wilberforce  published  a  work  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Practical  View  of  the  Prerrailiiig  Religious 
Svstem  of  Professed  Christians,  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  of  the  Country,  Contrasted  with  real 
Christianity."  This  book  soon  became  very  popular, 
and  three  editions  were  called  for  in  one  year.  It 
still  continues  to  be  v^  extensively  z«ad.  It  pro- 
voked much  discussion  in  religions  cnncles,  magazmes, 
newspapers,  and  reviews.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield 
strongly  condemned  it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Belaham ;  and  it  was  as  violently  attacked 
by  Dr.  Cogan,  in  "Letters  to  William  Wilberfiarce, 
]^sq.,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Hereditarr  Deptavity :  by  a 
Layman."  The  work  is  distinctly  Anti-Oahrinistio  in 
its  teachings. 

At  the  Sections  of  1790^  1796,  1903,  and  1806,  he 
was  returned  for  the  coun^  of  York  without  a  con- 
test ;  but  in  1807  a  powerful  opposition  was  got  up  by 
the  two  great  families  of  the  county,  the  Fitzwilliams 
and  the  Lascelles :  this  election  is  still  known  in  York- 
shire as  "  the  great  contest."  It  lasted  fifteen  days, 
and  the  two  noble  houses  are  supposed  to  have  roent 
between  them  above  200,000Z.  Voters  were  fetched  from 
all  parts  of  England,  and  the  colours  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates were  displayed  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
county,  while  almost  every  man  became  a  violent  parti- 
san, and  carried  the  colours  of  his  favourite.  The  con- 
test, from  the  first,  was  understood  to  be  between 
Lascelles  and  Milton;  it  being  generally  agreed  that 
Wilberforce  was  to  be  returned,  and  his  expenses  paid 
by  subscription.  They  were  so.  On  the  close  of  the  poll 
it  was  found  that  Wilberforce  and  Milton  were  returned, 
the  numbers  being — Mr.  Wilberforce,  11,808;  Lord 
Milton,  10,990;  Hon.  Henry  Lascelles,  10,177. 

The  friends  of  Milton  took  some  offence  at  the  eon- 
duct  of  Mr.  Wflbcrforce,  and  he  was  accused  by  them 
of  having  made  an  attempt,  towards  the  end  of  the 
election,  to  assist  Mr.  Lascelles ;  which  was  very  un- 
likely, aj8  that  gentleman  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
oft  and  long-expressed  desire  of  i&.  Wilberforce  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade.  To  defend  himself,  he  pub- 
lished two  pamphlets  addressed  to  the  freeholders  of 
Yorkshire ;  One  upon  the  question  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  other,  a  direct  reply  to  the  charge  of  favouring 
Mr.  Lascelles.  At  the  general  election  of  1812,  he 
retired  from  the  represe^ation  of  Yorkshire,  and  sat 
for  Bramber,  until  he  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds 
in  1825,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  active  life,  after 
having  faithfully  and  honestly  served  his  country  in 
parliament  for  forty-five  years.      During  this  long 

Seriod  his  name  was  identified  with  every  measure 
esigned  for  the  religious,  political,  and  social  benefit 
of  mankind.  Few  men  who  have  been  so  long  before 
the  public,  especially  as  politicians,  have  enjoyed  such 
univei'sal  respect;  and  during  his  career  no  member 
in  the  House,  except  officials  of  the  government,  pos- 


sessed a  tithe  of  his  influence — ^the  result  of  a  thoroughly 
homiest  course  of  action.  As  a  proof  of  this  there  was, 
in  1783*  a  club  of  forty  members  of  ih.e  Commons, 
called  Independents,  whose  principle  of  union  was,  to 
taike  neither  place,  pension,  nor  peerage ;  yet,  in  a  few 
years,  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  were  the  only 
two  of  the  pargjrwho  retained  their  early  simplicity  of 
station.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  the  only  county  member 
amongst  them  who  was  not  raised  to  a  peerage. 

In  1793  William  Wilberforce  was  married  to 
Barbara,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Spooner,  a 
Birmingham  merchant.  His  family  consisted  of  f our 
sons  and  two  daup^hters.  His  third  son,  Samuel,  the 
subject  of  our  notice^  was  bom  at  Broomfield,  close  to 
Clapham  Common,  where  his  parents  were  then  resid- 
ing, on  the  7th  of  September,  1805.  He  went  to  no 
public  B<^ool,  his  fabher's  religious  principles  leading 
him  to  distrust  aD  public  schools  as  they  were  then 
conducted.  His  education  was  carried  on  at  home 
under  private  tutors,  and  subsequently  as  a  |>npil  in 
the  house  of  that  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  the 
late  Archdeacon  Hodson.  In  1823  he  went  to  Oriel 
College,  then  the  most  famous  college  of  Oxford, 
and  held  an  honourable  place  in  that  distingn^ished 
society.  Li  1826  he  took  his  degree,  taking  a  second 
class  in  classical  and  a  first  in  mathematicaThonouis. 

Li  1828  Samuel  Wilberforce  married  Emily,  the 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Sargent, 
the  well-known  biogi*apher  of  Henry  Martyn  and 
friend  of  Charies  Simeon.  The  following  Cliristnias 
he  was  oxdained  to  the  curacy  of  Checkendon  in 
Oxfordshire^  and  continued  there  until  May,  1830, 
when  he  was  eoTlatod  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Win- 
diester  to  the  reetoxy  of  Bnghtstone  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight^  whieh  had  been  formeny  the  living  of  Bishop 
Ken,  whenv  under  a  yew  hedge  in  the  gturden,  tradi- 
tion delivers  that  the  Evening  Hymn  was  composed. 
This  rectoTT  waa»  for  the  remainder  of  William 
Wilberforce^s  life  (he  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1833), 
his  fixed  residence  for  a  portion  of  eveiy  year ;  and  a 
certain  terrace,  where  he  loved  to  walk,  is  still  called 
by  the  parishioners  after  his  name.  Here  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  remained  till  1841,  having  beox  for 
many  years  the  rural  dean  of  his  district,  and  for  the 
last  two  Archdeacon  of  Surrey. 

In  1840  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  Winchester. 
In  the  populous  pansh  of  Alverstoke,  supported  by 
curates  who  have  since  filled  important  posts  in.  tbte 
churdi— one  beinff  now  Archbisoop  of  i)ublin,  and 
another  the  Incuim)ent  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Pazicras 
— ^he  laboured  until  1845.  He  had  be^  before  this 
more  than  once  select  preacher  to  the  Universitj  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1841  was  the  Bampton  Leetorer: 
though  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  the  sprmg  of  tha;t  year 
prevented  him  delivering  the  course.  In  1845  he  was 
a^ain  nominated,  but  resigned  the  office  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford.  This^  however, 
is  to  anticipate. 

In  1843  the  late  Prince  Consort  edeeted  him  as  ooe 
of  his  chaplains,  and  he  was  in  frequent  atte&donee, 
and  often  preached  at  the  palace.  In  the  soring  of 
1845  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
Crown  for  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  bat  retained 
the  office  only  till  the  following  autumn;  when,  on  the 
translation  of  Dr.  Bagot  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wdfe. 
he  was  nominated  to  the  biedioptic  of  Oxford.  JSj& 
consecration  took  place  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  in  1S4S. 

The  see  of  Oxford,  when  Dr.  Wilbeif oroe  entered  on 
it,  was  extexided  from  its  former  narrow  limits  to  co&> 
tain  the  three  counties  of  Oxford,  Berira,  and  Bucks — 
a  field  of  action,  with  the  University  of  Ozfi(»d,  Ston 
College,  and  Windsor  Castle,  within  it,  wide  enough  for 
the  energies  of  any  man.  It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  jnd^* 
ment  on  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  entailed  fy 
such  an  office  have  been  fulfilled  by  its  living  occupant 
— such  jud^^ments  are  best  resarred  for  posterity;  and 
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as  the  bishop  has  not  only  been  an  unremitting 
labourer  in  his  o^?n  diocesey  but  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  all  church  matters — ^whether  in  parliament,  in 
convocation,  or  in  the  county— there  will  be  no  lack  of 
materials  upon  which  posterity  may  exercise  its  rig^ht. 
In  the  questions  which  haye  divided  church  opinion 
during  Uiese  latter  years,  the  bishop,  whilst  himself 
inclining  to  liberal,  rather  than  exclusive  counseLs, 
has  been  a  consistent  opponent  of  all  rationalising 
views  within  the  Establisned  Church.  He  has  always 
maintained  a  distinct  church  tone,  whilst  yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  early  training  of  his  nind  and  disci- 
plining of  his  afifeotioiui  in  the  evangelical  school, 
when  it  was  the  most  eamiest  and  liviiijg  portion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  has  left  its  distinct  mark  npon 
him. 

As  a  pulpit  orator,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  un- 
doobtedly  htnds  a  first,  if  not  the  first  place  among 
tiie  ptreachers  of  the  Ohurch  of  England.  It  has  only 
to  be  ImowB  that  the  bishop  is  to  preach — ^whether  it  lie 
in  the  uniyenit|y  pulpit,  before  a  rashionable  town  con- 
negation,0rtoaBxm|ueyillage  audience — ^and  a  crowded 
cnurch  is  inaoxed.  Neither  can  any  say  that  his  gp>9at 
popularity  is  the  result  of  flattery  or  concealment  of 
unpleasant  truths  on  his  part.'  There  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  a  more  ateraightf  orward  denouncer  of  vice,  self - 
iahness^  and  IDiberality,  nor  yet  a  more  distinct 
eiranciftUar  of  duties  too  often  neglected.  He  has  a 
most  ftwdmatini^  voice,  and  a  peculiar  faciHty,  even 
when  deidiiig  with  abstnue  sab«eota»  of  making  hia 
argumenta  readilr  intelligible.  One  great  instrument 
always  xeady  at  nand  la  that  of  happy  and  infiniteiy 
varied  iOnaaation.  He  has  a  horror  of  dulneaa,  and 
his  power  in  g*^^»g  the  attention  and  winning  the 
ffoodwin  of  hia  auditors,  is  notorious.  Perhaps,  of  all 
his  pnhlio  addieseeo^  those  delivered  at  confirmationB 
are  the  moat  striking;  while  all  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  hear  hie  more  private  addresses  to  candidates 
for  ordination,  speak  of  them  as  beaag  ajngnlarij  ap- 
propriate aad  heart-stirrintf. 

W  ith  respect  to  the  bishop's  politieal  action,  it  will 
not  have  escaped  the  reader's  attention  that  we  meant 
to  strike  the  jcey  note  of  this  brief  memoir  when  we 
wrote  at  the  head  of  it,  "A  Patriot  Bishop."  If  he 
must  be  classed,  he  is  a  "  liberal  conservative,"  and  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  he  supported  the  repesd  of 
the  Com  Laws.  But  we  like  bett^  to  think  of  him  as 
belonging  to  the  number  of  those  who  defy  classifica- 
tion. Perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  the  time  when  bishops 
were  not  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  carnal  weapons, 
he  would  have  ridden  with  the  berserkers,  or  widaed  a 
free  lance.  He  has  brought  to  those  political  questions 
which  it  concerns  the  honour  and  stability  of  the 
church  to  assist  in  settling,  all  that  honest  indepen- 
dence of  chai-acter  for  which  we  have  seen  his  father 
was  remarkable.^  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be 
required  than  hia  speech  at  Wolverhampton  on  the 
3ra  of  October,  when  he  appealed  to  the  working  men 
of  England  to  brins  their  manliness,  and  coura^  and 
accuracy  of  thought  into  the  work  of  the  church. 
That,  we  say,  is  not  the  language  of  the  conventional 
priest,  but  of  the  patriot  bishop— the  true  pres- 
t>yter,  or  elder  in  wisdom  and  esrperience.  It  recalls 
the  people  at  large  to  the  exercise  of  a  riffht  which 
oueht  to  be  as  deiar  to  them  as  the  political  sufiraffe, 
and  which  they  will  not  willingly  aodicate  when  its 
immense  value  as  an  clement  in  the  social  and  political 
fabric  of  England  is  once  recognized. 

That  speech  set  us  thinking,  and  our  thoughts  ran 
in  this  wise : — If  there  ever  was  a  critical  period  in  the 
histoiy  of  England,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  public  opinion  first  became  a  power  in  the  state. 
With  all  his  courage,  and,  in  many  respects,  greatness 
uf  mind,  her  predecessor  had  not  courage  enough  to 
Irust  the  people.  He  once  tried  the  experiment,  when, 
by  a  eowp  d*eiat,  as  the  act  is  called  ("  Amenities  of 


Literature  "),  he  granted  "  the  free  and  liberal  use  of 
the  Bible  in  our  own  national  English  tongue" — de- 
signing to  create  **  a  people  of  readers,  on  whom  he 
counted  to  side  with  him.  The  experiment,  however, 
produced  results  from  which  Henry  shrank,  and  the 
privilege  was  withdrawn.  Elizabeth  dared,  to  rex>eat 
it,  and  more.  Participating  in  the  inmost  feelings  of 
the  people,  she  commanded  that  the  awful  tomes  of 
Fox's  "Acts  and  Monuments," — ^a  book  written,  as 
the  author  himself  has  expressed  it,  for  the  "  simple 
people," — should  be  chainea  to  the  desk  of  every  church 
ana  common  halL  In  this  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  gathered 
from  all  quarters,  and  duxmicling  the  dbscurist  in- 
diyiduala,  many  a  reader,  kindling  over  the  lengthened 
page,  dwelt  on  nis  own  domestic  tale  in  the  volume  of 
the  nation.  Ko  doubt,  the  eaniest  spirit  ol  those 
massy  books,  appealing  to  the  groups  who  flocked  to 
hear  them  read,  "  multiplied  Protestants,"  and  moved 
Englishmen  for  the  creat  conflict  which  was  destined 
to  place  them  at  the  neod  of  the  ciriJiaed  world.  No 
wonder  that  the  adherents  of  Borne  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  compass  the  death  of  the  queen  "by 
poison  and  violence,  and  witchcraft  and  treason,  and 
all  other  means  of  that  kind  which  ooold  ever  be 
imagined,  and  which  it  is  horrible  even  to  rdate."*  In 
^te  of  all,  our  great  Elizabeth  Eyed  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  Anglicanism  firmly  eatahlished.  The  royal 
prerogative,  as  affinned  by  the  Act  of  SapreBM<!y,  was 
left  unimpaired  at  her  death ;  and  the  great  principle 
ol  liher^,  that  a  tmlj  ChristiaA  chmreh  and  state  are 
caaiij  dilrerent  names  for  the  same  society  sarveyed 
frcm  opposite  points  ol  view,  was  demonstrated  on 
philoaophical  groonds  by  the  illustrioas  Hboker.f 
There  could  heneefoiili  be  no  such  thing  in  Englandit 
unless  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  canstitation 
were  aabvertedt  as  ^laimy  oyer  men's  consciences  en- 
forced  by  law;  and  no  snch  thing  as  a  goyemmoit^ 
civil  or  eeclosiasHoal,  which  did  not  command  the 
assent  of  the  soyemed. 

^  The  establiumeiit  of  thisfriiicq^e  en  a  8iiiefonnd»- 
ti<A  waa  coeval  with  the  yindication  of  the  people's 
right  to  think  and  read  forthenmelvea—to  do  precisely 
tlmt  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  xnritsd  the  people 
at  large  to  do  once  more — '*  take  their  own  part  in  the 
^eat  church  of  Christ  in  this  land."  It  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  say  more  on  this  point,  but  let  us  hear  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  bisnop— words  which  we  ore  sure 
will  be  recorded  to  his  honour  when  his  voice  is  no 
longer  heard  amongst  us : — "  I  believe  I  am  speaking 
the  opinion  of  the  great  moss  of  my  clerical  brethren 
around  me  when  I  say  we  don't  want  fine  chapels,  with 
perfumed  handkercmefs,  but  great  churches  fuU  of 
thinking  men.    Well,  then,  I  ask  you  to  help  us,  he^ 
us — ^help  us  to  make  this  blessing  to  yourselves  and  to 
ourselves.    Let  the  time  past  eimce  for  the  wretohed 
jealousies  of  conflicting  sects.    If  any  man  thinks  that 
by  adding  over  and  above  to  that  wmch  the  Church  of 
England  has  instituted,  councils  of  verfecHon,  such  as 
I  &mly  believe  J<^m  Wesley  intenaed  to  institute— 
don't  let  US  of  the  Church  find  fault  with  them,  but 
rather  adopt  them  into  the  common  bosom  of  a  loving 
Christianity,  set  them  acting  within  the  church,  and 
n6t  separate  from  it,  and  then  bid  them  God  speed. 
I  do  thoroughly  believe  that  the  great  religious  difler- 
ences  which  now  divide  us  exist  more  upon  the  memoiy 
of  past  evils  than  upon  the  existence  of  a  present  ne- 
cessity; and  I  believe  that  if  churchmen  and  dissenters 
would  unite  together  to  oudt  the  one  name  of  Christ, 
and  in  the   love  of   that  name  seek    heartily  and 
thoroughly  for  brotherly  communion  in  cits  common 
GHtnEtCH,  I  believe  that  England  might  have  ii^  and 
that,  having  it,  she  might  be  first  in  thingp  spiritual, 
and  once  beins  so,  mi^t  in  things  material  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  divided  world  around  her." 

•  Bishop  Horn  to  Henry  Bnllinger.     August  8th,  1571. 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  ITALIAN  ORGAN-MEN. 

Aitosa  the  "  familiars  "  of  our  London  and  anbnrbon 
sti'eetB  wko  gain  their  scanty  living  bj  going  "  np  and 
down  the  town,"  few  claiia  more  interest  tian  the 
Italian  organ-man. 

The  true  history  of  these  wandererg  from  a  pleasant 
land  isbat  little  known,  but  to  those  who  are  acqutunted 
with  their  lives  and  characters,  and  rightly  undei-atand 
tlte  one  honest  reason  which  brings  them  away  from 
their  sunny  Eden  to  our  dull  island  of  fogs  and  dirt, 
their  history  is  a  pleasine  and  hopeful  one.  To  many 
persons  tjtc  organ-grinder  is  a  great  plague,  whilst 
others,  with  a  loving  spirit  of  good-will  to  their  neigh- 
bours, look  with  an  eye  of  pit;  on  the  poor  fellow  who 
walks  so  many  weary  mUes  with  his  heavy  burthen  on 
his  back,  loolnng  here  and  there  tor  the  little  bright- 
faced  children  who  generally  coax  a,  penny  fi-om 
nutmma  for  the  poor  organ-man. 

Who  shall  tell  what  s^  thoughts  are  passing  throngh 
the  poor  fellow's  mind  as  he  plays  bin  round  ot  tunes 
— Italian  ones  most  generally?  how  they  most  recall 
other  scenes  of  his  home  far  away  in  aweet  Italy  j 

The  contadinn,  or  peasant  of  ItiUy,  to  which  class  oar 
or^an-mcn  belong,  are  a  very  poor  race,  and  even  in 
eai'ly  boyhood  a  sort  of  ambition  ia  felt  to  rectify  this 


evil  by  emigralisg  to  other  lands.  London  or  Paris 
looms  in  thediatAnce  oa  the  El  Dorado  which  is  to  coo- 
vert  the  wretched  peasant  into  the  thriving  fanner  «d 
his  return  to  his  native  hills. 

One  grand  reason  of  the  suecesa  of  these  men  is  their 
patient  endurance  of  every  hardship,  so  aa  to  cmable 
them  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  Uie  least  possible 
time ;  and  be  it  remembered  there  is  generally  a  little 
story,  not  very  short  of  u  vomanoe,  befouging  to  them 
— they  have  left  their  betrothed  wife,  or,  maybe,  one 
newly  married,  to  mourn  their  absence ;  or,  better  still, 
the  fiiiUiful  one  of  years,  who  will  wait  in  perfect  faith 
the  return  of  the  loved  wanderer,  who  counts  as  lo« 
eveiT  weaty  hour  that  keeps  him  from  her  side. 

The  organ-man  commencee  his  day's  journey  betimet 
in  tho  morning,  well  knowing  that  many  weary  milif 
must  be  walked  before  he  has  gained  what  he  thinks  j 
tolerable  sum.  When  this  is  secured,  he  ia  content  to 
wait  for  rest  and  refreshment  until  his  day's  wander- 
ings are  over,  and  be  has  an-ived  at  hia  home;  but  in 
what  rest,  and  what  sort  of  i-efreshment,  we  must  ^ 
back  a  little  to  explain. 

In  Bome  instances  these  Italians, on  airiving  io  Eng- 
land, have  been  consigned  to  some  particular  padri.-iio 
or  master  by  an  agent  in  Italy,  in  which  i^ase  UieT  orr 
met  on  airiving  in  London  liy  some  one  who  conduct 
them  to  the  niisei-able  place  which  is  to  be  their  £>'- 
called  home.    Thesefonu  the  most  unfortunate  part  .f 
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the  Italian  immigration,  for,  once  under  the  padrone, 
their  hopes  of  revisiting  Italy  are  verr  distant.  • 

The  life  ot  these  poor  men  is  very  nard  to  be  borne, 
and  in  many  cases  tne  great  change  from  their  moan- 
tain  life  in  Italy,  where  in  the  summer  months  they 
could  sleep  on  the  fragrant  earth,  nor  wish  a  better 
bed,  to  a  close,  fetid  room  in  some  over-crowded  London 
street,  is  felt  very  much— even  so  as  to  affect  their 
health.  If  we  add  to  this  their  life  of  slavery  under  the 
padrone,  few  will  be  disposed  to  think  harshly  of  them. 
But,  to  explain  the  life  of  the  organ-men  under  this 
cruel  taskmaster:  first,  who  and  what  is  heP*  The 
padrone  is  a  man, — jpenerally  an  Italian, — ^who  keeps  a 
sort  of  repository  of  wh»t  we  may  term  street-amuse- 
ment tackle,  namely,  organs,  hurdy-gurdies,  white  mice, 
guinea-pigs,  harps,  and  the  like.  Each  man  or  boy 
who  has  been  consigned  to  him  may  choose  what  in- 
strument or  animal  he  prefers,  which  is  then  delivered 
to  them,  and  their  biU  of  route,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is 
marked  out.  Each  day  in  the  week  has  its  line  of 
march  specified. 

The  padrone  then  awards  to  each  one  so  much  pei* 
week  brides  food  and  lodging ;  and  the  men  and  boys 
are  bound  by  oath  to  bring  home  to  this  padrone  every 
night  all  the  money  they  Imve  received  during  the  day, 
wmch  oath  they  most  faithf ullv  keep. 

In  a  street  not  far  from  Holoom  there  is  one  of  these 
lodging-houses  kept  by  a  padrone,  where,  after  their 
days  grinding  is  over,^  these  men  seek  repose. 

In  a  large  room,  which  would  be  much  better  for  the 
pail  and  broom,  are  a  number  of  heaps  of  straw,  over 
which  is  thrown  an  old  fi-owsy  blanket  or  a  horse-cloth, 
as  it  may  be.  At  sound  of  bell  in  the  morning  the 
inmates  of  these  so-called  beds  are  awakened,  and  after 
a  shakCj  a  walk  to  a  pump  in  the  yard,  where  the 
mockery  of  a  wash  is  performed  by  tnrowing  a  little 
of  the  water  over  the  face,  and  then  making  a  inish  at 
the  time-worn  towel  which  hangs  up,  they  aU  proceed 
pell  meU  into  another  room,  where  "  breakfast "  is  served 
up.  Let  us  see  of  what  this  breakfast  is  composed. 
A  yeUow  basin  containing  a  pale  liquid,  said  to  be  coifee, 
and  a  slice  of  dark,  unwholesome  bread  is  given  to  each 
man  and  boy.  After  drinking  the  liquid  and  eating  the 
half  of  the  bread,  they  shoulder  their  organs  or  what- 
ever else  they  carry,  and  so  the  day's  work  begins. 

The  piece  of  bread  saved  from  their  breakfast  is  all 
these  poor  fellows  have  for  their  noon-day  refresh- 
ment^ unless  some  good  lady  should  direct  her  servant 
to  giive  a  little  broken  food  to  the  poor  Italian — and  for 
which,  be  it  remembered,  he  will  play  no  end  of  tunes. 
He  then  goes  on  his  way  to  meet  success  or  not ,  accord- 
ing to  chance,  and  at  night  he  returns  again  to  lay  his 
tired  body  on  his  heap  of  straw  after  he  has  partaken 
of  the  supper  prepared  for  him.  Surely  it  should  be 
something  substantial  alter  so  many  bom's'  wandering ! 
Sut  let  ns  see. 

It  is  evening — ten  o'clock — perhaps  latei' — a  number 
of  tired  Italians  ai'e  standing  awaitmg  the  signal  for 
supper ;  they  are  dreadfully  tired,  for  some  are  sleep- 
ing as  they  stand — ^what  a  boon  from  God  is  this  ready 
slumber !  When  the  meal  is  ready  they  rouse  them- 
selves, and  now  each  one  is  served  wiui  a  basin  of 
soup  (?)  and  a  piece  of  bread,  the  same  size  as  that  of 
tlie  morning ;  after  this  is  eaten,  ihe  whole  of  the  tired 
group  retire  to  the  dormitories. 

This  is  the  dark  aide  of  the  pictm*e,  but  now  let  us 
look  at  the  brighter  side  of  it. 

Many  a  shepherd  and  artisan  has  left  his  cheei*ful 
liome, m  the  troubled  revolutionary  times,  in  despair 
of  being  allowed  to  keep  the  little  that  caJled  him 
master;  and,  selling  all  he  possessed,  has  come  to  Eng- 
land, meaning  to  work  hard  and  live  harder,  for  the  sake 
of  the  happier  future  in  which  he  believed.    Italians 

*  The  padron<s  ue  rich  men :  there  is  one  at  pi^esent  in  Loodon 
who  is  worth  at  least  fifty  thousand  poiuids,  entirely  wning  from 
♦h«  miserr  of  these  poor  fellows. 


of  this  class  have  nothin|^  to  do  with  the  padi*one, 
and  as  a  consequence,  their  lot  is  a  far  happier  one 
than  the  others,  for  they  hire  their  organ,  or  other 
things  wherewith  to  amuse  the  public,  and  also  have 
their  poor  lodging,  which  at  all  events  is  their  own. 
But  with  all  these  advantages  ovei*  his  poorer  brethren, 
the  organ-man  lives  with  the  strictest  economy,  and 
keeps  himself  perfectly  sober  and  honest,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  he  may  claim  a  shelter  and  a 
home  beneath  the  blue  skies  oi  his  native  Italy. 

There  was  never  a  falser  picture  than  that  which 
portrays  the  Italian  as  fierce,  savage,  and  bad.  So 
far  from  this,  the  Italian  contadina  is,  in  general, 
simple-minded,  easily  impressed,  and  eminently  grate- 
ful. True,  the  use  of  the  knife  in  Italy  has  been,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  is  now  prevalent ;  but  education,  both 
moral  and  religious,  is  going  far  to  teach  this  long- 
suffering  people  that  it  is  ad  uncivilized  way  of  settling 
a  quarrel,  and  under  the  new  regime  the  knife  is  but 
rarelv  used  here  among  the  Italians  in  London. 

"  [rayunza  e  Corraggio,"  are  the  words  which  pass 
from  one  Italian  to  another  in  any  trouble  or  sickness: 
and  it  would  seem  that  these  are  the  watchwords  of 
these  poor  fellows,  who  will  walk  mile  after  mile  with- 
out stopping  to  eat  or  to  drink,  so  dear  to  them  is 
the  thought  of  returning  to  home,  country,  and  friends. 

How  grateful  these  men  are  to  those  who  notice 
them  kindly  may  appear  from  the  following  little 
incident  :— 

"  An  organ-grinder  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ClerkenweU  with  his  instru- 
ment for  some  two  or  three  years;  when  all  on  a 
sudden  Thursday  came,  and  no  organ-man.  The  chil- 
dren were  disappointed,  even  baby  looking  with  an 
ajmous  face  towards  the  window. 

"Weeks  went  on,  when,  to  the  delight  of  aU — ^baby 
of  course  included — ^the  organ  sounds  again ;  and  when 
they  run  out  as  usual  to  give  the  man  his  pence,  he  also 
has  something  to  give,  for  a  neat  letter  is  put  into 
the  little  girl's  hand,  which  tells  her  the  reason  of  his 
long  absence ;  that  he  has  been  preparing  to  return  to 
his  own  land.  The  letter  began  o;^  thanking  them 
in  his  nice,  gpraoef  ul,  Italian  way :  '  Signora,  I  tank  you 
ver  moosh  for  your  good  heart  to  the  poor  Italian :  now 
I  go  to  my  own  Italy,  an  pray  be  sure  that  I  shall 
always  pray  for  the  English  lady,  and  all  her  little 
meeses.'  *' 

Some  two  years  and  a-half  since,  when  there  was  a 
great  cry  about  some  grave  acts  committed  by  the 
Italians  round  about  London,  their  isolated  state  and 
lonely  condition,  without  true  friends  to  guide  and 
counsel  them,  struck  most  forcibly  the  heart  of  an 
Italian  gentleman  resident  in  London,  himself  a  poli- 
tical ex3e.  With  true  philanthropy  he  began  to  think 
of  the  best  mode  in  which  to  do  them  good,  so  as  to 
keep  them  free  from  the  temptations  incident  to  a  life 
in  a  new  city. 

His  first  thought  was  to  seek  among  his  acquaint- 
ance for  those  who  were  friends  to  Italy  and  the 
Italians ;  the  result  was  that  some  ladies  raised  a  small 
fund  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  enterprise ; 
and  Count  di  Tergolina  began  his  work  by  visiting 
among  his  poor  countiymen.  The  pleasure  of  the 
Italians  thus  visited  and  cared  for  was  shown  in  many 
ways. 

Count  di  Tergolina  having  for  twenty  years  filled 
the  onerous  offices  of  a  judge,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  exercise  a  certain  quiet  power  over  his  compa- 
triots, and  thus  he  at  once  became  their  counsellor  and 
their  kind  friend,  whilst  on  their  part  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  trustful  dependence  went  far  towards 
bringing  about  a  good  result.  But  the  Count  was 
anxious  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  morality 
anioi^g  these  poor  wanderers  in  a  strange  land.  H!e 
therewrc,  witJioiit  touching  up^on  the  happy  change  in 
1  \\\^  own  views  of  religion  at  this  moment,  invited  tnern 
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to  meet  hixn  on  tbc  Sunday  afternoons  for  reading*  the 
Bible,  and  a  little  instmotion  in  the  way  of  eonTereation. 

Tor  this  purpose  he  took  a  room  in  Gross  Street, 
Hatfcon  Grarden,  and  having  gone  his  round  of  visits, 
hie  cordially  invited  the  ItaluuiB  to  meet  him  at  the 
room  on  the  Sunday  following,  at  three  o'clock. 

On  the  first  day  only  one  man  came ;  but  tlie  Count 
was  not  disheartened ;  he  knew  his  countrymen— none 
better.  Thus  it  went  on  for  several  Simdays  8ucces« 
sively,  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  Italians  being  present; 
but  this  was  in  great  part  owinff  to  the  influence  of  the 
Boman  priests,  who  nad  heaid  what  was  doing,  and 
had  been  making  themselves  busy  to  prevent  the  poor, 
hiUierto  neglected  Italians  from  going  to  the  Count's 
Sunday-afternoon  reading.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so 
long.  Little  W  little  the  Italians  took  confidence  and 
came,  for  the  Count  had  never  ceased  his  visiting  and 
talking  with  them;  and  by  a  ready  syppathy  with 
ihem  m  all  their  troubles  and  perplexities,  he  had 
gained  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  all. 

At  last,  to  this  gentleman's  gi*eat  gratification,  the 
room  in  Cross  Sti«et  began  to  have  more  visitors  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  how 
all  these  untutored  men  began  to  change  their  loud 
talkine,  whilst  the  Scriptures  were  being  read  and  ex- 
pkinea,  to  a  subdued  sound,  and  at  last  to  a  re^>eetf  ul 
silence,  until  such  time  as  they  were  invited  to  ask  any 
questions  they  wished. 

Soon,  a  better  spirit  grew  up  between  the  Italians 
themselves,  and,  did  any  of  them  want  advice  and 
counsel,  they  knew  there  was  one  who  waa  pleased 
at  all  times  to  be  of  use  to  them. 

At  this  juncture,  the  small  fund  whiob  bad  been 
raised  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Count  began  to  think 
of  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  thia  gr^  difficulty ; 
and  he  soon  heard,  by  making  diligent  inquiries,  that 
some  persons,  good  f nenda  to  Italy,  had  made  a  be^^* 
ninff  towards  forming  a  society  in  favour  of  tbe  Italians 
in  Jjondon.  He  very  soon  found  these  good  friends, 
and  an.  understanding  being  come  to,  they  joined 
forocMB,  and  a  committee  was  f onned,  under  whose 
auspices  the  work  he  had  commenced  was  continued. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  larger  room  than 
that  in  Cross  Street,  for  evesy  Sunday  afternoon  had 
brought  an  increased  number  of  visitors;  and  as  one 
of  the  new  arrangements  was  to  endeavour  to  estiJilish 
an  eveninff  school  twice  a  week,  for  the  pmpose  of 
teaching  Siese  poor  men  to  read  and  write,  in  their 
own  langjua^  or  in  English,  a  lar|per  room  was  taken 
in  Baldwin's  G^ardena,  for  two  ev«nmgB  and  the  Sunday 
afternoons. 

In  these  rooms  are  held  the  national  schools  of  the 
district,  and  it  was  from  the  politeness  of  the  director 
that  they  were  given  u^  for  this  purpose. 

An  evening's  entertainment  was  given,  as  an  opening 
to  the  new  stete  of  thin^;  the  ladies  of  the  committee 
and  their  friends  lending  their  aid  to  the  concert, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  programme. 

The  eveninffwas  a  complete  success.  The  Italians  were 
surprised  and  delighted — ^this  being  the  first  evening  of 
the  Kind  they  had  ever  passed ;  and  it  had  its  effect,  for 
it  told  them  they  were  cared  for,  and  that  their  friends 
wished  them  to  be  happy.  There  were  many  among 
those  interested  in  the  society  who  will  not  easuy  f<»>ffet 
the  look  of  bnp^ht  satisfaction  and  content  on  Sie 
faces  of  the  ItaUans  that  night.  The  school  then  com- 
menced, and  progressed  steadily,  for  the  Italians  them* 
selves,  seeing  tl^  teachers  liad  their  good  at  heart, 
soon  showed  a  desire  to  improve  their  education  and 
moi^als,  BO  as  to  take  with  tnem  to  their  own  country 
tlie  means  wherewith  to  improve  those  who  belonged 
to  them« 

The  Sunday-school  is  now  attended  by  from  twelve 
to  thirty  Italians,  which  gives  an  average  of  twenty-one 
par  Sunday ;  but  this  number  is  frequently  augmented. 
The  evening  school  is  attended  by  from  twenty-two  to 


sixty  organ-men,  image-makers,  men  empbyed  in  Uie 
manufacture  of  confectionery,  glass,  and  various  other 
light  trades^thus  giving  an  average  ol  forty-oae  per 
evening. 

At  first,  owing  to  conversation  between  the  pupils,  it 
was  a  little  difficult  to  pursue  the  lesaons  with  adrau- 
taee ;  but,  little  by  Httlei  this  has  been  changed,  and 
.oraer  and  respectful  silence  now  prerail.  Another 
great  and  happy  improvement  has  also  taken  place- 
that  of  deanuneBs  and  respectability  in  attire. 

At  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  men  wonld 
present  themselves  just  as  they  left  their  work,  bo 
that  it  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  sit  beside  them. 
Graduallv  this  neglect  has  given  way  to  Uie  kindly 
advice  tney  received.  When  one  or  two  were  wise 
enough  to  begin  the  reformation,  the  rest,  not  to  be 
outd^e»  soon  followed  in  their  wake,  and  now  a 
cleaner  or  more  respectable  school  of  the  kind  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Besides  writing  and  reading,  arithmetic,  and,  when 
there  is  time,  a  little  grammar  and  geographj  are 
introduced  as  a  sort  of  relaxation.  The  school  com- 
mences at  half -past  eight  and  ends  at  ten  o'clock. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Count,  when  the  school  is 
finished,  to  say,  each  evening,  some  kindly  words  of 
instruction  and  advice  before  the  men  and  boys  leave 
the  room,  choosing  such  subjects  as  tend  to  show 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  passions  under  controlt 
the  good  01  temperance,  cleanliness,  truth,  \iitne, 
kindness  to  our  neighbour,  and  the  duty  of  helping 
those  who  are  in  distress.    The  artist  has  chosen  this 


kindly  s^pathy,  as  their  loud  woqm  show  when  the 
address  is  oonoluded. 

Gasolinb  bi  Tsboouka. 


I  rsEa  to  draw  under  my  mother's  snpeiintendeDoe,  and  to 
her  I  read  aloud  books  of  histoty  and  general  literatme.  It  is 
thns  that  she  developed  in  me  that  love  of  reading  aod  that 
curiosity  for  all  things  which  were  the  springs  of  my  hfe.— 
Owoier, 

Tmc  loss  of  a  motlier  is  always  severely  filt  Even  thon^b 
her  health  may  incapnoitate  bar  from  taking  any  aciiYe  pait  io 
the  care  of  her  family,  still  she  is  a  sweet  rallying-point,  atoos^ 
which  afiection  and  obedience  and  a  thousand  teader  end^ 
vours  to  please,  ooneentmte,  and  dreary  is  the  blank  when  soeb 
a  point  is  withdmwn.  It  is  like  that  lonely  star  before  sa- 
neither  its  heat  or  light  are  anything  to  us  in  tiienaelfei,  yet 
the  rtiepherd  wonld  fieel  his  heart  sad  if  he  missed  it  when  he 
lifts  his  eye  to  tiie  brow  of  the  mountaia  over  which  it  tisa 
when  the  son  descends. — Lamartine, 
'  I  TOO  acknowledge  the  all  but  onmipotence  of  eaiiy  coltare 
and  nurture :  hereby  we  have  either  a  doddered  dwaif  bush  a 
a  high  towering  wide-shadowing  treel  either  a  sick,  yellov 
cabbage  or  an  edible  luxariant  green  one.  Of  a  troth  it  is  tb» 
duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  all  philosophers,  to  note  down 
with  aocmacy  the  charaoteristio  eiieumsianoes  of  their  edoo- 
tion,— what  further^,  what  hindered,  what  in  any  way  t^^ 
fied  it. — CaHyle, 

luKTES,  good  mothers :  tins  is  not  a  questHm  of  one  of  thotf 
idle  studies,  the  only  aim  of  which  is  to  stock  the  mesMvy :  tltf 
education  of  the  soul  is  an  important  questiem,  the  most  im- 
portant which  can  be  agitated  on  this  earth.  It  is  not  only  » 
matter  which  regards  yourselves,  but  also  the  flesh  of  yoc 
flesh,  the  blood  of  your  blood ;  these  poor  little  creatures  whc£ 
you  have  brought  into  this  world,  with  passions,  viees,  h^t, 
hatred,  pain,  and  death ;  for  these  are  in  truth  what  they  hav^ 
received  from  you  with  the  life  of  the  body ;  and  these  vi)I 
indeed  be  miserable  presents,  if  you  do  not  also  edocate  thu 
souls,  that  is  to  say,  arm  them  wherewith  to  fight,  lead  than  to 
a  light  whereby  they  may  direct  themselves. — Aim^Majiin. 


P«optc'a  Mjkgaslne,  December  Ttb.  1367.] 


THE  FLE  UR'DE^L  TS. 
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TEE  FLEUB'DE'LYS. 

HE  lilies  toil  not, 
neither    do   they 
spin,"     was     the 
vainglorious 
motto  of  the  an- 
cient    kings     of 
France;  from  the 
device   which 
Louis    Vn.    (Le 
Jeone)  first  placed  upon  his  seal, 
in  nef  ereiiee  possibly  to  the  abbey 
of  Fleory,  the  favourite  retreat  of 
the  fWiAh  kings,  the  burialrpbce 
of  his  gnmdfather,  Philip  I. 

Our  quamt  authority  upon  he- 
raldry, who  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Gujllim,  demure  sliffhtl^r  to  the 
identification  of  the  Ifly  with  the 
fleur-de-lys;  but  adds,  that  a 
quibble  was  founded  upon  this 
motto  in  support  of  the  salic  law, 
which  debarred  females  from  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  Fraoce,  as  if  it  were  meant  to  ezcdu£  the  spinster 
part  of  creation  only  from  the  honours  of  the  lily. 

At  any  rate,  the  figure  identified  with  Frazik  sove- 
reigns haa  ^ven  occasion  for  much  ingenuity  and 
ample  diversity  of  coi^jecture^  It  has  been  called  a  mo- 
nogram or  capital  letter,  the  head  of  a  ^>ear,  a  buckle, 
the  finial  of  a  spire*  Nay,  the  ingenious  malice  of 
Tingliwh  heralds  aiscovered  that  three  toads  were  the 
ori^nnal  arms  of  France;  and  this  statement  waa  ab- 
suraly  paraded  withm  the  last  few  years  by  a  f snatic 
who  desired  to  prove  that  the  present  emperor  was 
typified  by  the  b^t  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  the  Bevelations,  out  of  whose  mouth  came  frogs. 

The  form  of  this  ornament  is  so  graceful,  and  capable 
of  being  adapted  with  so  much  ease  to  architectural  or 
embroidered  deeoratic«i,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers ;  and  those  who  remember  the  old- 
fashioned  lily,  to  be  found  in  tiie  formal  gardens  of  our 
youthful  associationB,  will  be  able  to  juoge  of  its  like- 
ness to  that  upright  stem  crowned  by  a  flower  mitre- 
shaped  in  the  centre,  but  curving  back  in  its  side  leaves 
almost  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  M  in  medifioval  alnha- 
bets.  It  is  x>erhaps  from  this  resemblance,  as  well  as 
from  the  associations  of  the  lily  with  purity  and  inno- 
cence, that  it  has  been  ranked  as  a  symbol  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Jtfary ;  while  others  have  found  in  its  three  leaves, 
bound  together  by  a  link  or  tie^  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  both  suppositions  serving  alike  to  make  it  a 
favourite  item  m  the  decorations  of  Christian  art. 
While  it  thus  acquired  a  sacred  character  in  this  coun- 
try, it  became  a  national  emblem  in  France,  where 
legendary^  fable  invested  it  with  a  special  sanctity. 
Dame  Julian  Bemers  relates  that  the  arms  of  the  King 
Clovis  were  certainly  sent  by  an  angel  from  heaven ; 
tiiat  is  to  say,  three  flowers  in  the  form  of  swords  in  a 
field  of  azure  (viz.,  a  blue  shield  with  three  golden  fleurs- 
de-lys  tmon  it),  in  sign  ci  everlastinff  trouble  to  befall 
him  and  his  successors ;  a  melancholy  fate,  which  the 
patriotism  of  Master  Qerard  Leigh,  a  herald  of  Queen 
^Elizabeth's  time,  discovers  to  be  oy  wa;f  of  retribution 
"  for  rebelling  against  their  natural  aege  lords,  the 
kines  of  England," — an  accusation  he  would  find  it 
hara  to  sustam  against  Clovis,  the  contemponor  of  the 
earliest  founders  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  llie  fact, 
however,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  similarity  between 
the  words  "  L3rs"  and  '*  Louis  "  led  to  the  acloption  b^ 
Louis  YIL  of  a  conventioiial  renresentotion  of  his 
namesake  flower  as  his  badge,  a  nffure  abeady  fami- 
Hor  from  its  Tise  in  olassioai  and  Christaan  art,  to 
surmount  pinnacles,  sceptres,  and  sword-hilts,  to 
besprinkle  embroidered  garments,  or  fasten  them  as  a 


buckle;  and  that  subsequently  the  arms  of  the  later 
Louis  were  traditionsUy  referred  to  the  founder  of  the 
Frank  monarchy,  whose  name  was  only  the  earlier  form 
(before  the  initial  C  was  dropped)  of  the  denomination 
6o  popular  in  the  successive  royal  families  of  France. 
So  completelv  was  the  fleur-de-lys  considered  to  be 
identifi^  with  the  regal  insignia  of  France,  that  Ghiil- 
lim  expresses  his  regret  that  a  figure  once  so  honoured 
should,  by  tract  of  time,  have  Income  a  more  vulgar 
(i.  €,  common)  bearing ;  "  even  as  purple  was  in  ancient 
times  a  wearing  only  for  princes,  which  now  hath  lost 
that  prerogative  through  custom." 

The  fleur-de-lys  does  not  figure  in  English  politics 
until  the  tenth  year  of  Edwaid  III.,  ^.d.  &40.  When 
claiming  the  crown  of  France  in  right  of  his  mother, 
he  quaitiered  his  shield,  and  placed  the  blue  field,  pow- 
dered or  sprinkled  with  golden  fleurs-de-lys,  in  juxta- 
position with  the  three  lions  of  England  on  the  red 
ground ;  hence  the  roysl  liveiy  of  r^  and  blue  worn 
by  our  soldiers  and  official  personages.  In  the  year 
1365,  Charles  Y.  of  France,  in  accordance  with  the 
more  formal  heraldic  fashions  of  his  day,  reduced  the 
number  of  fleurs-de-lyB  upon  his  shield  and  banner  to 
three,  a  variation  promptly  followed  by  our  Henry  IV, 
It  is  thus  that  they  usually  appear  on  the  seals  of  the 
Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  princes,  and  the 
earlier  xings  of  the  house  of  Hanover;  and  thus  they 
are  to  be  found  in  many  beautiful  examples  of  axchi* 
tectural  oznament  in  the  edifices  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
fleurs-de-lys  from  the  royal  arms  in  ISOl,  were  briefly 
these.  It  was  desirable  to  show  some  mark  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  exiled  king  of  France,  then  residing  in 
this  country,  and,  as  the  union  wiUi  Irdand  rendered 
a  rearrangement  of  the  national  insignia  necessaiy,  it 
seemed  a  suitable  occasion  to  disuse  a  portion  of 
them,  which  only  oonveyed  an  empty  menace  to  the 
family  of  Bourbon — all  idea  of  a  serious  daim  on 
French  territory  having  been  for  ages  abandoned — and 
bv  royal  prodamation  they  weve  dispensed  with  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  that  year.  They  were  expunged 
from  the  national  banner  of  France  in  1830. 

The  mention  of  shields  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-lys 
reminds  us  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  pattern  in  what 
is  termed,  heraldically,  diaper,  from  the  fine  cloths  made 
at  Ypres,  in  Flanders ;  a  word  which  has  survived  to 
our  own  day  in  relation  to  a  cross-baxred  pattern  of 
linen  cloth,  the  Bosiaied  patterns  having  received  the 
appellation  of  damask  from  the  fabrics  of  Damascus. 
Heraldically  speaking,  any  flowered  or  patterned 
ground  was  known  as  diaper,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  pattern  chosen  was  that  of  fleurs-de-lys.  We 
only  mention  this  as  an  additicmal  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  apnarentlT  begone  matters  turn  out  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  details  of  our  evervduj  life,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  the  change  of  fashion  revolving 
in  a  clearly  traceable  circle.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
we  may  see  armorial  bearings  transfeired  again  to 
articles  of  drees,  and  coats  of  arms  no  longer  a  mere 
technical  expression. 

And  one  more  association  deserves  noting.  We  may 
remember  that  anecdote  in  the  *' Spectator  *'  of  the 
Westminster  boy,  who  corQd  neither  sleep  nor  plsy  for 
thinking  of  the  banners  which  were  hung  in  the  halL 
These  were  trophies  of  the  great  Duke  of  MiEurlborough's 
victories  over  the  generals  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  Grand 
Monaraue,  the  most  potent  and  longest  bearer  of  the 
lilied  siii^d*  Still,  in  memory  of  these  victories  and 
the  munificent  reward  by  which  the  countiy  paid  its 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  warrior,  does  his  desoend- 
ant,  on  a  stated  day,  present  at  Windsor  Castle  a  small 
silken  banner  bearing  the  embroidered  copy  of  the 
lilies  of  France,  once  the  terror  of  Europe,  now  only 
retained  in  a  mimio  symbol  of  homage,  to  preserve  the 
recollection  of  their  nunuliotum  at  the  hands  of  the 
first  owner  of  Blenheim* 
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SQUAlCJi  WOEDS. 
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SQUARE  WORDS. 

{Cfonduded.) 

Tii£  following  examples  conclude  the  specimeuB,  which  have 
now  been  given  under  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

T. 

TOM:  T  O  B    I  T: 

OWE:  O  P  E   K  A: 

MEN.  B  E  H  A  R: 

IRATE: 
TARES. 

Expl.—1!  O  B I T  will  snggest  the  Boole  of  TdbU.  B  E  H  A  R 
will  be  found  in  maps  of  our  Indian  empire  and  elsewhere,  if 
not  in  dictionaries. 

u. 


UPAS 
POPE 
APSE 
SEEN. 


UTTER: 
TOOLE: 
T  O  N  I  C: 
ELIZA: 
R  E  0  A  L. 


Exj^ — U  P  A  S,  if  tree  were  added  to  it,  would  at  onoe  bo 
familiar  to  all  as  tlie  half-fabulous  tree  of  death.  APSE, 
lui  architectural  and  astronomical  term.  TOOLE,  the 
name  of  a  popular  comic  actor.  REGAL,  the  new-fangled 
way  of  spelling  RECALL. 


V. 


w. 


VENT: 
K  y  E  R: 
NERO: 
TROT. 


VOMIT 
OPINE 
MI  NN  A 
INNER 
TEARS 


WASP 
ANNA 
SNAP 
PAPA 


W  A  T  E  R 
AWARE 
T  AX  E  S 
ERECT 
RE  S  T  S  . 


X^NO  S 
E  X  I  L  E 
N  I  Z  A  M 
O  L  AV  E 
6  E  M  EL 


X A  N  AD  U 
A  B  0  R  A  H 
N  0-E  A  R  L 
A  R  A  B  I  A 
D  A  R  I  B  N 
U  H  L  A  N  D 


Ex]f^. — ^X  E  N  0  S  is  a  Greek  family-name.  In  the  papers 
of  May  28th,  1867,  was  to  be  read : — ^*  This  was  an  action  by 
.Vristides  Xenoe,  ftc.'*  NIZAM,  the  title  of  certain  sove- 
reigns of  Hyderabad.  O  L  A  Y  E  needs  but  St  before  it  to 
be  familiar.  S  E  M  E  L,  a  Latin  word  meaning  once  for  aU, 
N  O  r  E  A  R  L  is,  perhaps,  as  light  liberty ;  though  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  such  plirases  as  King  and  So-kinOt  &c. 
D  A  R  I  E  N,  flfu//  0/  I>.  U  H  L  A  N  D,  an  admirable 
German  poet. 


YARD: 
A  G  U  R  : 
R  U  8  E  : 
DREW. 


T. 


Y  I  ELD: 
I  N  N  E  R : 
B  N  T  R  E : 
L  E  R  N  A: 
DREAD. 


J^j>l.— AGUR,the8onofJAKBH(Prov.)-  BNTRB, 
a  French  word  meaning  Mkoten,  and  very  familiar  to  us  in  the 
phrase  eiAre  noiu»,  L  E  R  N  A,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed  the  bydia. 


ZEAL: 
EZRA: 
A  RMS  : 
LAST. 


Z  E  N  O 

E  B  O  R 
NONE 
O  RE  B. 


Ezi}l.—'E  Z  R  A.  Scriptural  name.  Z  £  N  O.  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  E  B  O  R  is  found  in  use  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  The  Ebor,  St.  Leger,  &c.  0  R  E  B :  "  Make  their 
nobles  like  Ordi  and  Zeeb  "  (Ps.). 

%*  Several  cf  onr  forrespondents  having  fouad  a  diflScolty  in 
squjiring  the  wonl  Kmnce,  we  add  the  following  to  the  examples 
already  given  un>ier  the  letter  F. 

FRANCE:   PRANCE 


R  A  D  I  US: 
ADVERT: 
N  I  E  B  L  A : 
CURLED: 
E  S  T  A  D  A. 


R  U  L  E  R  8 
A  L  L I  ED 
N  E  I  D  E  R 
C  R  £  E  N  A 
BSD  B^  S. 


F  RANGE 
REBELS 
ABASED 
NESTOR 
C  L  EO  N  A 
E  S  D  R  A  S. 


£M.— N  I  £  B  L  A,  a  place  in  Andalusia.  £  S  T  A  D  A, 
Spanuh,r«siVietios.  N EIDER, German. i/nM2{/«r.  CLEONA, 
moro  usually  and  properly  CLE  Q  N  ^  a  village  of  Argolis. 


G.  B.  fiivoun  us  with  the  following  linei^  which  he  very  oddly  calls 
an  anagram,  and  in  so  doing  makes  two  mistakes  at  ooce.  An 
anagram  is  a  word  so  transposed,  that  its  letters  form  another 
word,  the  sense  of  whidi  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  application 
to  the  woitl  tranqxMed.  No  doubt  our  oorrespondoit  means  an 
acrostic ;  but  in  an  acrostic  the  first  letters  ought  to  form  a 
word,  or  words,  which  indicate  the  subject  of  the  verse.  This, 
therefore,  is  neither  an  anagram  nor  an  acrostic,  but  a  new 
species  of  oomposition  especially  invented  to  pay  us  a  compliment, 
for  which,  therefore,  we  feel  bound  to  find  room : — 

Passing  away  was  she  in  the  very  spring  of  ezistaooe» 
Ending  a  life  of  pain  in  the  hope  of  a  happier  future ; 
On  her  couch  she  lay»  drawn  dose  to  the  latticed,  casement. 
Placed  wide  open  for  heat,  on  an  eve  in  glorious  summer ; 
Lovely  was  she,  most  fair,  while  the  hectic  flush  of  consumptioa 
Ever  dwelt  on  her  cheek,  and  enhanced  her  exquisite  beauty  ; 
Soon  to  perish  on  earth,  to  wake  in  loveliness  greater. 

Maiden  oi  lowly  hirth,  yet  pure  and  sweet  9a  the  lily. 
All  her  thoughts  were  of  hea?en,  no  taint  of  earth  was  remaining, 
God  was  her  all  in  all,  her  shield,  her  hope,  and  protector. 
Aye  present,  almighty,  a  God  of  inefikble  goodness. 
Zephyr-born,  fresh  as  ether,  the  breeze  came  sighing  at  even. 
Incense-laden,  and  soft,  honey-sweet,  while  deatii  and  the  angels 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  and  released  the  struggling  spirit. 
Ever  hereafter  to  rest  at  the  feet  of  her  Father  in  heaven. 

Penny  Readings.— To  th$  Editor  of  the  People's  Magazine. — 
Being  a  reader  of  your  valuable  periodical,  I  saw,  in  the  number 
for  September,  a  letter  from  *'  Theophilus  "  about  Penny  Readings. 
[A  few  words  on  the  subject  will  also  be  found  in  our  October 
number,  page  688.] 

Since  1  am  a  decided  advocate  for  Penny  Readings,  I  am  rather 
anxious  that  they  should  appear  before  the  publie  in  their  true 
character.  Theophilus  does  not  give  us  many  of  the  goieral  good 
points  of  Penny  Readings,  but  tells  us  a  good  many  of  the  bad 
points  of  Readings  whidi  he  has  attended  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
say  with  truth,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  veiy  unfortunate  in 
the  ones  he  has  attended. 

We  must  not  expect  anything  to  saooeed  unless  wa  take  paias 
with  it,  and  devote  a  certain  amount  of  both  time  and  care  to  it. 
Now,  it  will  be  found  advisable  that  some  competent  persan 
undertake  the  doty  of  chairman,  who  will  retain  that  poet  either 
for  the  whole  aeries  of  meetings  or  at  any  rate  for  as  many  as  he 
will  be  pKsent  at.  No  meeting  ought  to  take  pUoc  unices  a 
chairman  or  president,  who  has  full  authority,  be  pi^esent ;  &r 
since  a  reader  has  so  very  much  in  his  power,  dtber  towar\b 
making  the  meeting  enjoyable  or  not,  one  who  *'  beats  the  bes 
passages,  of  perhaps  a  great  author,  out  of  shape  and  sense,  by  had 
intonation,  by  provincialisms,  and  by  misplaced  aspirates,*'  ought  to 
be  scrupulously  avoided ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  done,  except  bv 
appointing  a  president  with  power  to  prevent  such  a  reader  as  1 
have  mentioned  from  spoiling  the  evening  ?  1  think  in  most 
cases,  one  of  the  dergymen  5  the  parish  in  which  the  readotg^ 
arc  hdd  would  be  the  best  person  to  serve  as  president.  [Char 
correspondent  must  be  prepared  for  a  difference  of  opinx<m  on  xsa 

point.J 

Kext  comes  the  choosing  of  pieces,  which  ought  peihaps  to  be 
more  carefully  attended  to  than  the  choice  of  readers ;  and  here 
also  the  chairman  or  president  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exerdse 
control.  1  think  in  this  manner  Theophilus  would  be  sparal 
from  ''  villanous  attempts  at  wit  and  wretdied  humour." 

Theophilus  also  says,  **  Let  us  examine  even  in  its  most  hopcfal 
foim  this  supposed  combination  of  instroctioo  with  amuacmeat.*' 
Evidently  fi:om  this  he  thinks  that  Penny  Readings  do  not  oombne 
instruction  with  amusement.  Kow  we  all  know  the  say^ 
about  "  all  work,"  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  Jack ;  and  I  tiusk 
that  Penny  Readings  with  nothing  but  instruction  would  zx:*- 
answer  the  purpose  at  all,  and  all  amusement  would  be  as  bai. 
It  seems  to  me,  with  a  Httle  trouble,  easy,  judidously  to  mix 
amusement  vcith  instruction.  Penny  Readings  are,  as  TbeophU^ 
remarks,  very  popular;  and  in  my  neighbourhood  art  not  s:> 
tended  **by  a  misoelkneous  assemblage  of  the  lower  middle  dasp< 
consisting  principally  of  females,"  but  by  all  dasBes.  Nett^' 
have  they  been  allowed  to  supenede  the  lecture. 

Hoping  that  Theophilus  will  be  more  fortunate  in  what  rea^.-» 
and  pieces  he  heais  in  the  coming  Penny  Reading  season,  I  recni 
Very  tiuly  yours,  Lectob. 
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